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CHAPTER  CCCXI. 

Preliminary  Sketch  of  Europe. 

Ecropi:  forms  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  Asia, 
from  which  it  is  Wpa  rated  by  the  River  Kara,  the 
I'ral  Mountains,  the  Ural  River,  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus. <  'n  all  other  sides  it  is  bounded  by  seas,  gulfs, 
and  straits. 

The  greatest  length  of  Europe,  from  Astrakan,  in 
Russia,  to  Brest,  in  France,  is  2,100  miles;  the  ex- 
treme width,  from  Cape  North,  in  Russia,  to  Cape 
Matapan,  in  Greece,  is  2,360  miles.  Its  whole  ex- 
tent is  about  3,500,000  square  miles — its  entire  popu- 
lation about  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions.  Three-fourths  of  its  surface  are 
covered  by  mountains  and  high  lands  :  one-fourth  by 
plains.  The  peninsulas  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  the  islands  about  one-twentieth.  The  in- 
dentation of  Europe,  by  numerous  seas  and  gulfs,  con- 
necting it  with  the  sea,  has  doubtless  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  stimulating  commercial  enterprise,  and  in 
connection  therewith,  every  other  kind  of  industry. 
We  may  thus  see  that  while  geographical  circum- 
stances have  raised  human  society  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  civilization  here — that  Africa,  influenced  also 
bv  geographical  circumstances,  adverse  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  energies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  solid 
maM  of  land,  affording  little  stimulus  to  commerce,  and 
f-w  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
remains  from  generation  to  generation  in  a  state  of 
social  and  mental  degradation. 

Though  Europe  was  the  latest  portion  of  the  East- 
ern Continent  to  receive  the  light  of  science,  yet  it 
niuM  now  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  civilization, 
refinement,  and  the  arts.  Though  small  in  extent 
compared  with  Asia  and  Africa,  not  on  the  whole  fer- 
tile hy  nature,  neither  abounding  in  minerals,  nor  the 
precious  metals,  yet  it  is  now  the  richest  and  most 
productive  portion  of  the  earth.   It  has  grown  rich  on 


the  treasures  of  other  countries ;  it  has  brought  the 
silk- worm  from  India,  fine  wool  from  Africa,  the  peach 
from  Persia,  the  Orange  from  China,  and  the  potato 
from  America.  Such  is  the  power  of  human  skill  and 
industry,  that  a  barren,  rugged,  and  wild  region,  which 
nature  had  only  covered  with  forests,  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  its  inhabitants.  Europe,  in  which 
the  beaver  a  few  centuries  ago  built  its  habitation  in 
security  on  the  banks  of  solitary  rivers,  has  become 
the  seat  of  powerful  empires.  Its  fields  yield  rich 
harvests,  its  commerce  brings  the  luxuries  of  every 
climate,  its  cities  are  adorned  with  palaces,  it  is  the 
lawgiver  of  the  world,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own  country,  it  extends  its  sway  over  a  great  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  earth.  Already  has  one  whole  conti- 
nent been  peopled  by  its  colonies.  A  large  portion  of 
Asia  is  under  its  dominion,  and  Africa  cannot  long 
resist  the  efforts  which  are  making  to  let  in  the  light 
upon  her  dark  and  hidden  regions. 

The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  arc  the  Scandina- 
vian or  Dofrafield  range,  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apen- 
nines, and  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  Scandinavian 
chain  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Nor- 
way, and  running  north,  soon  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Pyrenees  run 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Ray  of  Riscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  forming  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Alps,  tho 
loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Italy,  separating  it  from  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  The  Apennines  commence  near  tho 
Mediterranean,  at  tho  southwestern  extremity,  and 
pursuing  an  easterly  course  around  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
turn  to  the  southeast,  and  pass  in  that  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy.  Tho  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains encircle  Hungary  on  three  sides,  separating  it 
from  Germany  on  the  uorthwest,  from  Galicia  on  the 
northeast,  and  from  Turkey  on  the  southeast.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  range,  a  branch  proceeds  m 
a  southerly  direction  across  the  Danube  to  the  centre 
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of  European  Turkey,  connecting  ibe  Carpa 
thian  Mountains  with  the  great  eastern  branch 

of  the  Alps. 

Norway  and  Sweden  arc  mountainous.  The 
countries  included  in  the  three  southern  peniu- 
sulas,  viz.,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  arc  also 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges.  The  same  de- 
scription applies  to  a  large  portion  of  Hungary 
and  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  and  the  southeastern 
pari  of  France.  All  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Fl  ibi  e  are  hilly.  The  rest  of  conti- 
nent il  Europe,  comprising  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  consists  chiefly  of  plains. 

TABLE   OF  MOUNTAIN'S. 


Xamt*.  AM 
A1|W,  Switzerland.,  \.\lvi 
Pyrenees,  Spain  ...  11, 5<\) 
Apennines,  Italy. ..  if,5'_'l 

Kins,  Sicily   ll,«»oO 

C'orsican   10,000 


Xitmt*.  J/ftffKL 

Balkan,  Turkey lO.OCC 
l'in.  lux,  Greece  ... .  1,109 
Carpathian, Hungary  10.000 

Ben  Hm  is.  SeoUaod  4,4*n 
Snow  don,  Wales. . . .  8,570 


The  islands  of  Europe  include  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Xeinbla  oti  the  north,  in  the  Arctic 
I  teean  ,  lbs  British  Isles,  of  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  are  the  principal;  the  Azores, 
in  the  Atlantic,  with  various  small  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean. 


TABLE  OF  ISLANDS 


\  an.  I 

Great  Britain   S4,7<«) 

Ireland    »2,imk) 

Iceland    40,000 

BieUjf   12,500 


Sardinia  

(orsipa   S.'-'S 

MaW   13* 

Caudia   4.' 


The  rivers  of  Europe  are  inferior  to  those  ol 
America.  The  largest  is  the  Volga,  and  the 
only  one  winch  reaches  two  thousand  miles  iu 
length.  The  following  embraces  the  principal: 


TAULE  of  rivers. 


Vomit.  Length. 

Vohra,  Ku-sin  2,o00 

I  tan  u  be,  Au»trii  I,#J0 

l>neipcr,  Kus<iia  1,050 

Don,        do   860 

Kliinc,  Germany   890 

Vistula   650 

Loire,  France   620 


Kanvt.  Lenffth- 

Rhone,  France  54" 

Seine,      do.  4S0 

Douro,  Spain  686 

PS,  Italy  MO 

Thames,  Enirlninl  S-t" 

Shannon,  Ireland  tSO 

Tiber,  Italy  210 


The  follow ing embraces  the  principal  lakes: 


Xitmtt. 

Ln<Ui-/a,  Russia  "6,850 

Onepu,      do  2,800 

Weuer,  Sweden  ....  2,150 


TABLE  OF  LAKES. 
S<i.  Jf*  lfaiM. 


Letnao,  or  L.  of  Geneva  8*0 

Mowiore,  Italy   l.V 

Neul'chutel,  Sw  itzeri'd.  Hi 


The  pn  metals  are  not  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Europe,  The  more  useful  min- 
erals, however,  abound,  as  coal,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  and  salt.  In  some  parts  mercury  and 
quicksilver  are  met  with;  in  the  Fral  Moun- 
t  .in-,  gold,  silver,  and  platina  are  obtained. 

The  t  limate  of  Europe  is  affected  by  various 
circumstances,  rendering  some  parts  more  tetn- 
.  and  others  colder  or  warmer  than  might 
(M  cted  Iron  their  latitude.  The  eastern 
portion  of  Kurope,  including  two-thirds  of  Rus. 
sia  in  Kurope.  is  rendered  colder  by  the  wiuds 
w  hich  sweep  over  it.  chilled  by  the  immense 
masses  ei  si  >  x  ami  ice  embosomed  m  tin 
mountains  of  Central  Asia.  The  southern 
parts  of  Europe  are  rendered  warmer  by  the 
001  winds  which  visit  them  from  the  burning 
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ile«»rts  ami  plains  of  Africa.  The  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold  are  diminished  in  those 
countries  which  border  upon  the  Atlantic  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  sea-air.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  three  great  causes  which  mod- 
ify the  climate  of  Europe,  and  render  il  so 
different  iu  some  parts  from  what  it  is  in  oth- 
ers of  the  same  latitude,  and  so  different  from 
the  climate  of  those  portions  of  America  which 
lie  in  tin*  same  parallels. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  comparing  the  climate  of  the  At- 
lantic pan  of  Europe  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
part  of  North  America.  In  Greenland,  ami  the 
adjacent  regions,  there  are  immense  masses  of 
snow  and  ice,  which  accumulate  from  year  to 
year,  or  are  broken  up, in  the  form  of  icebergs, 
sometimes  reaching  the  tropics  before  they  are 
melted.  On  the  contrary,  along  the  borders  of 
Europe,  such  accumulations  do  not  take  plnco. 
The  gulfs  of  Norway  are  almost  always  open, 
while  the  coast  of  Greenland,  exactly  opposite, 
is  frequently  rendered  inaccessible,  from  fixed 
or  floating  barriers  of  ice. 

These  considerations  will  be  sufficient  to  ic 
count  for  most  of  the  contrasts,  which  wo  ob- 
serre  between  our  own  climate  and  that  of  the 
Atlantic  parts  of  Europe.  The  climate  ot  Eng- 
land, being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  is  rcml< 
by  the  sea  air  much  more  temperate.  The 
winters  in  that  country  are  less  extreme  than 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  New  England. 
Newfoundland,  also,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
further  south  than  England,  swept  by  the  winds 
which  come  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  experiences  a  win- 
ter so  iutense,  as  almost  to  render  it  uninhab- 
itable. Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe, 
illustrate  the  influence  of  the  warm  winds  o| 
Africa.  Situated  in  the  latitude  of  Mas>achu- 
setts  and  New  York,  they  produce  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  and  grapes,  which,  in  our  coun- 
trv,  are  the  products  of  regions  at  least  twelve 
degrees  further  south. 

The  American,  in  turning  from  the  natural 
to  the  artificial  features  of  Europo,  discovers 
certain  marked  and  prominent  peculiarities.  In 
the  first  place,  the  number  of  populous  cities  is 
much  greater  in  Europe  than  in  America  ;  and 
in  these  there  is  a  greater  display  of  public 
buildings.    The  pride  or  policy  of  most  of  the 
European  princes  has  led  them  to  establish  in 
their  cities,  universities,  hospitals,  mix  urns, 
libraries. and  oilier  institutions,  the  buildings  for 
which  are  usually  magnificent.   The  churches, 
being  generally  built  by  the  aid  of  the  u  ^  em- 
inent*, are  numerous,  ami  many  of  them  <  Mtly. 
Besides  these,  in  the  great  capitals,  as  London, 
Pans,  and  others,  there  are  usually  splendid 
palaces,  occupied  by  the  royal  family.  Mosl 
of  these  towns  are  embellished  with  parks  or 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  with  walks,  orna- 
mented with  trees,  and  refreshed  with  fount- 
ains.   Many  of  the  great  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent are  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  I  D> 
ployed  for  defence  in  time  of  war,  and  the 
gates,  by  which  they  are  entered,  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  government,  render  u  easy 
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to  watch  and  control  the  people  in  time  of 
peace. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  distinction!  be- 
tween our  own  and  European  countries,  t*  th«* 
union  in  the  latter  of  civil  with  religious  mat- 
ters. For  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  pow- 
er, the  sovereigns  usually  establish  some  par- 
ticular form  of  worship,  the  ministers  of  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  paid  by  the  crown. 
Thus  dependent,  these  ministers  necessarily 
become  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign, 
and  are  thus  his  sure  and  zealous  supporters. 
Possessing  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  through  the  dignity  of  their  of- 
fice, their  general  intelligence,  and  the  nature 
of  their  intercourse  with  them,  they  become 
'the  most  efficient  pillars  of  tho  government, 
which  it  is  their  supposed  duty  and  certain  in- 
terest to  sustain.  It  is  this  powerful  combina- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  .State,  that  has  en- 
abled the  despotic  rulers  of  Europe  so  long  to 
keep  their  subjects  imprisoned  in  monarchical 
institutions. 

The  natural  history  of  a  country  is  important 
to  be  known,  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  it  throws 
light  upon  its  climate,  and  frequently  enters  into 
lbs  manners  and  customs  of  nations.  The  chas  • 
of  the  wild-boar  is  one  of  the  sports  of  France 
and  Germany  ;  that  of  the  chamois,  occupies 
the  hunter  of  Switzerland  ;  the  Savoyard  DOJ 
oi'irti  wanders  over  Southern  Europe,  with  no 
hi  her  companion,  and  no  other  stock  in  trade 
than  a  marmot.  The  abundance  of  fish  along 
seacoasts  of  Europe,  gives  occupation  to  a 
large  number  of  people  in  these  regions.  The 
most  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
animal  kingdom  ol  Europe  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
domestic  animals  are  of  foreign  origin.  The 
horse  is  from  Asia,  the  ass  and  mule  from  A  -  in 
nr  Africa.  Tho  domestic  cattlo  are  probably 
from  the  original  wild-bull  of  Europe;  sheep 
are  doubtless  from  eastern  breeds;  the  cock  is 
from  India,  the  pheasant  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
turkey  from  America.  These  facts  indicate  thai 
enterprise  in  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  which 
has  led  them  to  make  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  tributary  to  their  wants.  Tho  progress 
of  civilization  has  also  had  an  influence  in  ex- 
tirpating somo  of  the  larger  and  more  f  >rmid»- 
i  wild  animals  of  Europe,  as  the  lion  and  tiger, 
which  were  doubtless  natives  of  that  country, 
tgi  s  ago. 

1'hc  Animal  Kingdom.  There  is  considera- 
ble resemblance  between  the  animals  of  North- 
ern Europe  and  Northern  Asia :  in  the  south- 
ere  portion  of  the  latter,  however,  there  are 
several  remarkable  specimens  not  now  to  be 
(bund  in  Europe  ;  such  as  the  lion,  tiger,  ole- 
pfa  nit,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

The  aurochs,  or  wild-bull,  winch  was  an- 
illy  spread  over  Europe,  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  forests  of  Poland  ;  the  mouf- 
flon, which  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  deer 
and  the  goat,  is  found  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  ibex, 
n  species  of  goat,  is  very  timid,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  the  hunters  with  difficulty.  It  is 
mot  with  in  the  high  Alps,  and  also  in  the 
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island  of  Candia.    The  chamois  is  common  in' 
Switzerland,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  is  ono  of  the 
peculiar  spurt9  of  that  country.    It  is  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  elk,  resembling  our  mooae,  as  well  as 
the  reindeer,  is  found  in  the  north  ;  the  stag 
and  red  deer  are  met  with  in  the  forests  of 
Middle  and  Northern  Europe  ;  the  fallow-deer 
is  more  extensively  distributed.  The  roehuck 
is  met  with  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  other  mountainous  portioni  of  Europe. 

The  wild. boar  is  the  original  of  our  common 
swine,  and  is  fuund  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spun,  and  other  parts;  the  lynx,  wild-c;it. 
weasel,  bloat,  pine-weasel,  marten,  sable,  pole- 
cat, badger,  glutton,  are  all  more  or  less  com- 
mon. 

The  brown  bear,  always  savage  and  solitary, 
is  widely  diffused ;  the  black  bear  and  the 
white  bear  are  contined  to  tbo  more  northern 
regions  ;  several  species  of  foxes  are  met  with  ; 
the  wolf  is  common  in  France,  and  other  con- 
tinental countries,  hut  h  is  been  extirpated  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  jackal,  a  creature  hunt- 
ing in  packs,  and  uttering  a  doleful  cry,  is  found 
in  Greece.  The  hare  and  the  rabbit  are  wide- 
ly distributed. 

SqnirTel*  are  of  various  kinds,  and  in  most 
part*  are  numerous.  The  marmot  is  found  in 
Poland  and  the  Alps  ;  the  hamster  in  parts  ol 
Germany  and  Poland  ;  the  souslik,  heaver, 
hedgehog,  otter,  and  other  small  quadrupeds, 
are  tound  in  various  localities. 

iiirds  in  general  are  less  restricted  to  partic- 
ul*t  regions  than  quadrupeds,  and  most  of 
those  ol  Europe  are,  therefore,  common  to  the 
fiber  continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  a  fow  even  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
M  my  species  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls, 
and  other  nocturnal  and  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
abound,  but  chiefly  in  mountainous  or  wooded 
regions.  The  lammergeir  is  a  large  species  of 
vulture  found  in  the  Alps.  The  falcon,  a  species 
of  hawk,  was  formerly  trained  to  pursue  game. 
The  various  species  of  lark,  thrush,  and  war- 
bler are  distinguished  lor  their  song  ;  to  the 
Utter  belongs  the  nightingale.  Of  the  galli- 
nacrous  birds  there  are  several  valuable  spe- 
cies, such  as  the  grouse,  including  the  black- 
rock,  the  moor-hen,  and  the  ptarmignn,  the 
pheasant,  the  partridge,  quail,  dtc.  The  great 
bustard  is  one  of  ihe  largest  of  the  European 
lnid  birds,  measuring  four  feel  in  length;  it 
h»*.  however,  become  very  rare.  The  crane 
and  the  stork  are  common  ;  the  latter  breeds 
chiefly  in  cities,  where  its  presence  is  consid- 
ered desirable  ;  it  may  be  seen  unmolested  in 
the  streets  and  upon  the  houses,  and  is  ser- 
ti<-e*hle  as  a  scavenger.  The  ortolan  is  a  lit— 
n>  bird,  highly  esteemed  as  a  luxury.  The 
water  fowls  are  various  and  numerous.  The 
donvMic  fowls  are  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

The  reptiles  and  insects  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
adder  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  ser- 
pents ;  the  lizards  are  harmless  and  of  small 
•tie.  Th«-  1-ech  abouuds  in  ihe  south,  and  is 
Bade  en  article  of  commerce. 
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Race*  of  Men.  To  trace  and  define  the  original  races 
of  mankind,  as  we  do  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  is 
everywhere  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades 
of  distinction  which  prevail  among  some  of  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  each  other.  But  this  difficulty  is 
greater  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  because  of  the  mixture  of  races,  which  has  taken 
place  here,  through  conquest,  emigration,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  multiplicity  of  languages,  which  exit- 
ed here  in  former  times — seventy,  lor  instance,  in 
France  alone — attest  this  diversity.  The  great  mass 
of  the  population,  however,  evidently  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  race ;  but  this  is  so  broken  into  varieties 
and  shades  of  varieties,  as  to  present  a  subject  of  great 
perplexity  if  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  a  very  general 
classification.  The  following  brief  summary  will  bo 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  sketch.  , 

The  inhabitants  or  Europe  belong  to  twenty  different 
races  ;  but  five  of  these  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  1.  The  German  or  Teutonic  raco  com- 
prises the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, English,  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss  :  these  people 
speak  Teutonic  dialects.  2.  The  Greco-Latin  race 
comprises  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  Wallachians,  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  part  of  the 
Swiss.  3.  The  Sclavonic  race  embraces  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Dalmatians,  Bulgarians,  with  the  Wends  of  Prussia, 
the  Sorbians  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Lettes  of 
Russia,  &c.  These  three  races  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. 4.  To  the  Uralian  or  Finnic  race  belong  the 
Finns,  Laplanders,  Esthonians,  Magyars  or  Hunga- 
rians, and  some  smaller  tribes  in  Russia.  5.  Ihe 
Turkish  nice  comprises  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  ruling 
people  of  Turkey,  the  Turcomans  of  the  same  em- 
pire, and  several  tribes  often  called  Tartars  in  Russia. 

Beside  these  principal  races  are  the  Biscayans  of 
Spain  ;  the  Celts,  comprising  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, the  native  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Bretons  of 
Western  France ;  the  Samoidcs ;  the  Mongols,  of 
whom  the  only  tribe  are  the  Kalmucks  of  Russia ; 
Jews  ;  Armenians ;  Gypsies,  6cc.  The  Gypsies,  called 
liohemians  in  France,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and  Zigeuner 
in  Germany,  ore  a  roving  tribe,  supposed  to  be  origin- 
ally from  Hindostan  ;  they  are  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  their  number  is  estimated  at  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  thousand.  They  live  sometimes  in  tents, 
often  in  caves,  or  in  huts  half  under  ground,  and  cov- 
ered with  sods.  They  rarely  pursue  any  regular  trade, 
but  are  oficn  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  &:c.  They  have 
a  peculiar  language,  but  no  religion.  In  Spain,  many 
of  them  have  become  settled  people.  . 

There  arc  three  great  monotheisticnl  systems  of  re- 
ligious belief  predominant  in  Europe,  viz. :  I.  Chris- 
tianity1, of  which  the  principal  seat  and  centre,  though 
not  its  birthplace,  is  Europe.  The  Christian  nations 
in  Europe  arc  divided  into  three  leading  sects,  viz. : 
1.  The  Greek  Catholic,  or  Eastern  church,  which' 
prevails  in  Greece,  part  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  in 
Scrvia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Rus- 
sia, <tec.  2.  The  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  church, 
of  which  the  pope,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
Europe,  is  the  head.  This  creed  is  predominant  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  the  half  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Ireland,  and  numbers  some  adherents  in  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Turkey.  3.  The  Protestant  church, 
which  predominates,  under  different  creeds,  in  Den- 


mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  a  part 
of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland.  This  faith  has  also 
numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
France.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Lutheran, 
the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed,  and  the  Episcopalian  ! 
churches. 

II.  Mahometanism,  or  Islamism,  is  professed  by  the 
Turks.  III.  The  Mosaic  or  Jewish  religion.  There  ' 
are  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  Jews 
scattered  throughout  Europe.  They  are  not  tol 
erated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway.  In  the 
Austrian  states  they  have  few  privileges.  In  Rus- 
sia the  laws  relating  to  them  have  recently  become 
very  intolerant.  In  the  states  of  the  German  confed- 
eration, in  France,  Prussia,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
they  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  and,  in  Poland,  thty 
are  eligible  to  public  employments.  The  Kalmucks 
and  many  of  the  Samoides  are  pagans. 

In  almost  every  Euro|>ean  state  we  find  the  citizens 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  nobility,  which  exists  in  nearly  every  state,  with  tlie 
exception  of  France,  Norway,  and  the  Turkish  empire. 
Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe  as  a 
hereditary  rank  ;  but  it  con  be  acquired  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  in  some  instances,  purchased  by 
money.  The  clergy  form  the  second  class  of  the 
community.  The  third  is  that  of  the  citizens,  or  in- 
habitants of  towns,  which,  in  most  countries,  enj<ns 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  The  fourth  and  lowest 
class  includes  the  peasants,  and  forms  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  every  country.  These  distinctions  have 
been  much  modified  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
changes,  tending  to  greater  equality,  are  constantly 
taking  place. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kalmucks,  Nogays,  La- 
ponians,  and  Samoides,  in  Russia,  who  yet  lead  the 
life  of  herdsmen  or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  permanently  settled  for  many  centuries. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has,  therefore,  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Hus-  > 
bandry  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
British  empire,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
The  agriculture  of  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished  ;  ol- 
though  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  whose  agricul- 
ture is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are  the  granaries  of 
Europe.  The  raising  of  cattle  is,  in  some  countries, 
pursued  only  in  connection  with  agriculture ;  in  the 
mountainous  districts  alone  it  forms  the  principal 
branch  of  rural  industry. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  belongs  to  the  temperate 
districts,  particularly  France  and  Germany ;  but  the 
finer  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  wine 
is  most  considerable  in  France,  the  south  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  finest  kinds  are  produced  in  Hungary,  near 
Tokay  ;  in  Champagne,  and  Burgundy,  upon  the  batiks 
of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Moselle,  and  Garonne;  in  Spain, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and 
some  islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea.  The  olive  belongs 
to  the  warmer  regions,  particularly  Naples,  Greece, 
and  Spain ;  other  vegetable  oils  are  produced  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  breeding  of  silk- 
worms is  also  peculiar  to  warmer  climates,  and  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Lombardy.   The  cultivation  of  i 
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l  greatly  neglected  in  most  countries,  and 
iy,a  want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although 
Europe  is,  on  the  whole,  well  stocked  with  wood. 

The  fisheries  are  important  to  the  coast  nations  of 
Europe,  who  take  herrings,  tunnies,  anchovies,  mack- 
rrr's,  and  other  fish,  from  the  surrounding  seas. 
Hunting  forms  a  principal  occupation  only  of  a  few 
•m.i!l  tribes  in  Russia.  Mining  is  conducted  with  great 
»'».  11  in  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 
The  river  fisheries  are  also  important. 

European  industry  is  rivalleil  by  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  cither  in  the  diversity  or  the  extent  of  its 
productions,  although  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
cu.tiv.ired  some  branches  of  art  for  many  thousand 
yr-tr*.  Kurope  not  only  manufactures  its  own  raw 
;,r»;i>-e,  but  also  that  of  almost  every  other  region  of 
the  earth.  The  principal  scats  of  European  industry 
art  tlreat  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France, 
Gvrmany.  and  Switzerland.  The  best  woollen  fabrics 
are  made  in  England  and  France ;  cotton  in  England, 
Savony,  and  France ;  linen  in  Germany  ;  lace  in 
Brabant  ;  silks  in  France ;  paper  in  Holland  ami 
><*  Hid;  leather  in  Turkej  ud  Bum]  china 
ta  Germany  ;  carthen-ware  in  England  and  France  ; 
u!*-«s  in  Boh<  una  and  England ;  hardware  in  Eng- 
and ;  straw  hats  in  Italy;  and  jewelry  work  in  France, 
•  I.-rtrjny,  and  England. 

TV  mu  ruu!  commerce  of  Europe  is  carried  on  in 
all  cm'.r.*-*  with  considerable  animation,  and  is  facil- 
itated by  well-constructed  high  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
nnd«,  which  an-  particularly  good  in  the  British  empire, 
V  •  i'  r'.ands,  !',.  Igilini,  PlallOe,  Lombftldf,  rVlMMB, 
and  Ruv*uv  The  British,  French,  Danes,  Hutch,  and 
S-4H.-U-*  are  roost  distinguished  in  commercial  naviga- 
.  <».  Bj:  no  nation  can  in  thie  rasped  be  compared 
»rh  Great  Bntain,  wltosc  fleets  are  in  every  sea,  and 
in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.  As  a 
of  cxcliange,  all  European  states  coin 
Many  states  likewise  support  a  paper-cur- 
r,  the  value  of  which  n  maintained  by  public 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances in  determining  the  fortune  of  nations,  we 
may  properly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
position  of  Europe  in  respect  to  tl>c  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  length  of  this  is  about  two  thousand  miles ;  but 
the  winding  coast  on  the  European  side  measures  at 
least  twice  that  distance.  Three  peninsulas  —  those 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  —  project  wholly  or  in  par. 
into  this  sea,  and  upon  these  were  the  first  seats  of 
European  civilization.  The  whole  border  of  the  Med- 
iterranean is  historical  ground.  Nearly  every  promon- 
tory, cape,  headland,  island,  and  bay,  within  its  circuit, 
has  been  the  site  of  some  renowned  city,  or  is  associated 
with  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  [i 
would  be  easy  to  trace  the  career  of  Phoenicia  in  Asia, 
of  Carthage  in  Africa,  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Europe, 
to  their  maritime  position,  and  to  show  how  the  facilities 
afforded  to  early  commerce  by  the  Mediterranean, 
rendered  its  borders,  for  two  thousand  years,  the  great 
centre  of  the  world's  civilization.  In  comparing  the 
coasts  of  Africa  with  those  of  Europe,  ns  displayed  upon 
a  map,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  difference. 
Those  of  the  former  have  an  even  outline,  with  few 
projections  or  indentations :  we  see  a  stolid  mass  ol 
land,  intersected  by  no  great  bays,  or  seasi  or  nnvi 
gable  rivers;  and  hence  Africa, affording  little  facility 
to  navigation,  remains  either  an  unknown  land,  or  is 
occupied  by  agricultural  arW  nomadic  races,  who  con- 
tinue, from  age  to  age,  in  barbaric  darkness.  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  edged  by  a  coast  presenting  a  succes- 
sion of  capes,  bays,  headlands,  inlets,  and  islands,  in- 
viting the  people  to  commerce,  which  is  tho  great 
source  of  enterprise,  knowledge,  and  improvement.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assign  a  portion  of  national  character 
to  races,  and  a  portion,  also,  to  climntc  ;  but  position, 
in  relation  to  tho  sea,  has  an  influence  upon  nations, 
even  more  transforming  than  these.  Had  the  negroes 
been  planted  in  Greece,  they  might  have  led  the  world 
in  arts  and  arms;  had  the  Greeks  lieen  confined  to 
Nigritia,  they  would  doubtless  have  continued,  from  age 
to  age,  men-  nomads.  Since  the  first  empires  sprung 
up  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphm'es  nnd  the  Nile,  no  na- 
tion of  mere  agriculturists  has  become  permanently  en- 
lightened, refined,  or  powerful.  The  plough,  the  spade, 
and  the  mattock  teach  the  mind  but  little  :  human  na- 
ture dwindles,  when  it  Is  absorbed  in  mere  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  merchant,  who  visits  various  countries,  lias 
his  mind  enlarged,  and  his  enterprise  quickened  ;  the 
mariner,  stimulated  by  difficulty,  and  roused  by  danger, 
has  his  faculties  sharpened,  his  courage  elevated,  and 
his  resources,  mental  and  physical,  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. Under  the  influence  of  these,  every  kind  of 
productive  skill  is  fostered  ;  and  thus  a  civilized  state, 
which  consists  in  the  diffusion  of  diversified  arts  nnd 
varied  knowledge  in  the  community,  is  attained.  It  » 
a  mistake,  then,  manifest  from  the  example  of  Europe 
to  consider  agriculture  as  the  chief  source  of  human 
progress.  The  land  feeds  mankind,  but  the  sea  ha* 
civilized  them.  Agricultural  nations  may  be  produc- 
tive, but  commercial  countries  will  govern  them  :  tho 
first  may  live,  but  the  countries  combining  the  two  will 
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be  rich,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  powerful.  Eu- 
rope, a  maritime  country,  nnd  little  favorable  to  agri- 
culture, is  the  centre  of  wealth,  power,  anil  intelli- 
gence —  making  the  old  world  tributary  to  it,  and,  in 
fact,  <  ontrolling  almost  the  entire  products  of  the 
eastcn  hemisphere ;  while  tho  vast  interior  plateaus 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  formed  for  agriculture  alone,  con- 
tinue as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago  —  the 
domain  of  barbarians,  without  towns,  cities,  hooks,  or 
permanent  institutions. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  modern  geography  of 
Europe ;  the  details  of  its  ancient  geography  will  best 
be  exhibited  as  we  treat  successively  of  the  several 
countries.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  geographical 
names,  which  were  used  in  ancient  times,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  especially  those 
which  were  applied  to  countries,  as  the  following  tabic 
will  show :  — 

Modern  Xt 
Greece. 
Italy. 
Spain  and 
France. 
B  ri  tain. 
Ireland. 
Scotland. 
Germany. 
Switzerland. 

Poland  and  part  of  Ruvtia. 
Nora-ay,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 
Bollfium. 


Greece, 
Italy, 

it- 

iii«]>sma, 

Gaul, 

Britain, 

Hihernia, 

Caledonia, 

( Jcrmany, 

Helvetia, 

Sannatia, 

Sandinavia, 


Latin  names  was  often  only  in  the  termination ;  as, 
Britannia,  for  Britain  ;  Grrria,  for  Grrrcc,  ice.  The 
ancient  Latin  or  Greek  names  are  called  classiral. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  tho  several 
topics  of  European  history  will  be  presented :  — 

1.  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern.  2.  Ancient  Rome. 
3.  Modern  Italy.  4.  The  Greek  Empire.  5.  Ragu- 
sa.  6.  Turkey  in  Europe.  7.  Spain.  8.  Portugal. 
9.  France.  10.  Great  Britain.  11.  Germany.  IS,  Aus- 
tria.  13.  Prussia.  14.  Smaller  German  Statri 
15.  Switzerland,  lfi.  Holland.  17.  Belgium.  18.  Den- 
mark. 19.  Sweden.  20.  Norway.  21.  I^apland. 
22.  Finland.  23.  Russia.  24.  Poland.  25.  Hungary. 


Flandem, 
Hntaria, 

Sicily. 


Sicily. 


We  have  here  given  the  English  names,  but  most  of 
th^m  nre  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Latin 
language.    The  difference  between  the  English  and 


CHAPTER  CCCXII. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Europay  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  Tyre ; 
but  in  what  particular  manner,  does  not  appear. 
Though  by  frr  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  last  portion  of  the  old  world  to  be  set- 
tled, it  is  manifest,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  it 
is  the  first  in  respect  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  wealth, 
and  power  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has,  indeed,  long 
been  the  seat  and  centre  of  civilization,  from  which 
light  and  knowledge  have  radiated  over  the  world.  At 
no  period  of  human  history  has  any  country  displayed 
such  progress  in  the  arts,  such  advances  in  science, 
such  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  arc  now  witnessed 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

being  the  nursery-  of  mankind,  Europe,  as  well 
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as  Africa,  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  that  quar- 
ter. But  tho  history  of  the  original  settlements  in 
Europe  must  ever  renmin  shroude^  in  obscurity. 
About  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  certain  binds 
«>f  emigrants,  from  the  Asiatic  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  began  to  visit  Greece,  which  they  found 
already  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  savages."  These 
were  called  i'flasgians,  and  lived  in  eaves,  fed  upon 
r. ..its  and  wild  fruit,  and  clothed  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts. 

Ar»uut  7G3  B.  C,  we  are  told  that  Romulus  founded 
Hi. me,  in  the  centre  of  Italy  ;  but  already  the  country 
ar.rmd  was  occupied  by  various  tribes,  and  one  of 
ti>"i\  the  Etruscans,  who  possessed  the  territory  now 
eall.-il  Tuscany,  bad  inmle  considerable  progress  in 
civilization.  Abuut  **i j»ht  centuries  previous  to  the 
i"lir:<ti:in  en,  the  Carthaginians  had  colonies  in 
Sj.iiin,  and  were  accustomed  to  visit  Britain  nnd  Ire- 
land, all  of  which  countries  were  peopled  at  that  early 
period. 

In  the  days  of  Julius  Cresar,  sixty  years  before 
'.'hrist,  not  only  the  portions  of  Europe  which  lay 
.-.long  t!ie  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the  central  and 
northern  sections,  were  thickly  inhabited.  Gaul  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Celts,  who  presented  a  most  formidable 
opposition  to  the  great  Roman  leader.  For  nine  cam* 
p.-iigns  they  resisted  his  legions;  and  it  was  not  till 
in.jre  than  a  million  of  men  had  fallen,  that  they 
yielded  to  the  conqueror.  At  this  period,  it  appears 
licit  the  whole  of  Europe  was  peopled,  and  many  por* 
ii.  >ns  of  it  we  in  to  have  been  swarming  with  inhabitants. 

Ki-mn  this  hasty  view,  we  are  able 'to  truce  the  gen- 
eral current  of  events  in  relation  to  the  first  settlement 
<it"  Europe.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  U-forc  Christ,  portions  of  emigrants  began 
to  set  otf  from  the  thickly-settled  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Africa,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  yet  unexplored 
r.-_'i...ns  which  lay  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Th«*se  parties  went  by  water, 
and.  at  first,  in  small  boats,  or  vessels  ;  and  consisted, 
d.. i ib- less,  of  the  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  daring  por- 
iji»:iof  the  community.  In  all  its  essential  features,  it 
is  probable  that  the  emigration  of  this  period  resembled 
that  of  our  own  time  —  in  which  the  hardy  and  rcso- 
I'jv  adventurers  plunge  into  the  wilderness,  to  contend 
u  ith  difficulties,  and  conquer  a  subsistence  from  the 
savaate  inhabitants,  and  equally  inhospitable  nature,  in 
a  new  country.  As  these  parties  started  from  different 
points,  and  consisted  of  different  races,  they  laid  the 
t.nir.dHtioti  of  so  many  di'I'ereut  tribes,  which,  as  they 
extended,  and  began  to  approach  each  oiher,  fell  into 
frequent  acts  of  hostility  ;  for  it  seems  that  man,  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  is  the  most  pugnacious  of 
animals. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  southern  maritime 
par*  of  Europe  were  settled  by  emigration  from  the 
.-mlized  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lying  at  the 
ra*vrn  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  that 
th'->c  emigrants  went  chiefly  by  water,  and  carried 
»i'h  them  the  arts  known  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  sprung;  and  that  this  movement  had  begun  at 
k-asi  as  early  as  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
yrars  before  Christ. 

Hut  while  this  process  was  going  on,  another  stream 
of  emigration  was  setting  in  from  Asia,  upon  Europe, 
farther  to  the  north.  This  consisted  of  various  tribes, 
•bo  either  passed  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 


Seas,  and  crossed  the  Don,  or,  taking  a  more  northerly 
route,  crossed  the  Volga.  The  general  direction  of 
this  movement  was  to  tho  north-west.  The  countries 
from  which  these  people  came,  were  probably  Scythia 
or  Tartu ry,  nnd  the  regions  round  the  Caucasian 
Mountains. 

The  southern  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  settled  down  in  cities,  and  cultivated  the 
arts ;  they  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  had  thus 
the  means  of  recording  events.  Qf  these  we  have, 
therefore,  some  accounts,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
main  current  of  history  far  back,  fill  it  blends  in  the 
distance  with  the  mists  of  fable.  With  the  northern 
nations,  it  is  otherwise.  These  were  entirely  in  a 
savage  or  barbarous  state ;  for  centuries  they  had  no 
permanent  abodes.  They  flowed  onward  like  an  inun- 
dation —  wave  following  wave,  but  leaving  no  record 
behind.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  find  the 
whole  country  occupied,  even  to  the  remotest  limit  of 
Britain ;  we  see  that  the  great  valley  of  the  north  is 
insufficient  for  the  flood  of  population,  nnd  tlmt  it  even 
bursts  over  the  Alps,  and  flows  over  like  lava  upon  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy.  From  these  facts,  wc  cap 
deduce  inferences,  and  in  the  absence  of  precise 
records,  the  imagination  can  aid  us  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  picture.  We  can  see,  that  for  ages  there  was 
a  constant  outpouring  of  nations  from  Asia  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  we  can  see  that  these  were  restless,  roving  tribes, 
half  herdsmen  and  half  robbers;  living  partly  by  plun- 
der, and  partly  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle  ;  till,  at  lust, 
one  by  one,  they  fixed  upon  some  favored  spot,  and 
became  a  settled  people.  So  much  we  know  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  give  name  and  place  to  particular 
events,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  conclude,  that 
this  is  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Europe.  When  Ciesar,  about  sixty  years 
before  Christ,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  began  his  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  he  kept  a  record  of  what  he  saw. 
From  that  period,  we  have  a  continuous  history  of 
leading  events ;  but  for  the  two  thousand  years  pre- 
ceding, during  which  these  portions  of  Europe  were 
becoming  settled,  we  have  hurdly  any  other  guide  than 
inference  or  conjecture. 

The  emigration  into  Middle  and  Northern  Europe 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  scries  of  ages ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  whole  nations, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  broke  from  their 
foundations,  moving  in  one  overwhelming  torrent  to 
the  north  and  west,  in  search  of  a  new  abode.  Amon^ 
these  emigrant  people,  the  Celts  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  ancient.  At  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  they  already  occupied  a  great  port 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  these  people,  under  the  name  of  Gauls,  hud  pos- 
sessed  Northern  Italy ;  and  in  tho  year  389  B.  C,  a 
host  of  them  burst  over  the  Alps,  and  directing  their 
way  to  Home,  laid  that  city  in  ashes.  A  vast  multi- 
tude of  these  people  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  they  obtained  immense  booty. 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  Gauls  in 
Europe  was  on  the  decline,  even  before  the  time  of 
Cursor's  conquest.  They  were  pressed  by  enemies  on 
all  sides,  and,  though  still  numerous  and  formidable,  had 
evidently  lost  that  ascendency  which  they  had  maintained 
for  many  centuries  before.  At  this  period,  they  occu- 
pied the  northern  part  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
and  Ireland;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  these 
several  countries  have  a  mixture  of  Celtic  blood  in 
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their  veins.  Their  language  is  still  preserved,  with 
considerable  purity,  among  the  Irish,  who  are,  in  fact, 
a  Ceitic  nation.  Ireland  had  the  singular  fortune  never 
to  be  conquered  by  Rome,  nor  indeed  by  any  of  the 
tribes  that  overran  the  northern  portions  of  Europe. 
The  Irish,  therefore,  are  the  oldest  nation  in  Europe, 
and  present  to  us  not  only  the  language  of  their  Celtic 
ancestors,  but,  perhaps,  an  example  of  their  physical 
and  moral  characteristics. 

The  Celts,  or  Gauls,  as  described  by  Cajsar,  were 
men  of  lurge  siz?,  fair  complexion,  reddish  hair,  and 
fierce  aspect.  They  could  bear  cold  and  rain,  but 
neither  heat  nor  thirst ;  they  were  vain  and  boastful, 
clumorous  and  impatient  of  control,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves.  Their  first  onset  was  formidable ; 
but  if  onco  repulsed,  they  easily  gave  way  and  dis- 
persed. Their  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy,  and 
being  made  of  copper,  bent  before  the  steel  armor  of 
the  Romans.  They  fought  naked  down  to  the  waist. 
Their  shields  were  lurge  and  oblong,  but  slight  and  ill 
contrived  for  protection. 

Their  government  -was  aristocratic.  The  nobles 
formed  the  senate,  or  supreme  council.  The  common 
people  appear  to  have  had  no  political  rights,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  vassalage.  The  Druids  were  the  priests, 
and  formed  a  powerful  hierarchy.  They  were  inter- 
preters of  the  law,  and  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Their  sacerdotal  character  was  hereditary, 
though  young  men  of  noble  families  were  occasionally 
adopted  into  the  order. 

The  Germanic  family,  though  divided  into  several 
branches,  formed  one  of  the  mighty  waves  of  population 
which  poured  forth  upon  Europe  from  the  western  por- 
tions of  Asia.  These  spread  themselves  to  the  north, 
and  occupied  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  a  part  of  Russia  and  Poland.  In  the  latter  regions, 
they  met  with  Tartars  from  Asiatic  Scythia,  and  the 
mixture  of  these  races  produced  the  Sclavonic  nations. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  tempted  the  northern  tribes  from  their 
cold  and  less  fertile  regions,  and  they  rushed  down  like 
an  avalanche,  overspreading  the  countries  which  lay 
before  them.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  seized  upon 
England,  and  various  other  tribes  obtained  a  footing 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Carthage.  The 
present  language  of  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  has  a  basis  derived  from  the 
great  Germanic  stock.  The  language  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  has  a  t>osis  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

Robust  forms,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  florid  com- 
plexion, and  large,  broad-fronted  heads  constitute  the 
chief  physical  characteristics  of  the  pure  Germanic 
family  ;  while  morally  and  intellectually,  they  stand 
preeminent  above  all  the  other  tribes  of  mankind. 
They  are  conspicuous,  in  particular,  for  what  may  be 
called  the  industrial  virtues,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
indomitable  perseverance  in  all  improving  pursuits, 
which  has  rendered  tl>em  the  great  inventors  of  the 
human  race.  The  mixture  of  German  and  Tartar 
blood  in  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Europe,  lias  given 
to  these  darker  hair  and  complexions  than  the  pure 
Germans,  and  has  also  lessened  their  propensity  to 
intellectual  cultivation.  The  effects  of  the  Tartar  con- 
quest of  Russia,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Zingis 
Khan,  whose  successors  held  the  country  fur  two  hun- 
dred years,  will  probably  be  observuble  in  the  career 
of  this  people  for  ages  to  come,  and,  indeed,  perhaps 
as  long  as  the  race  exists. 


The  history  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — Ancient  History,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Mod- 
ern History.  The  first  of  these  periods  begins  with 
the  settlement  ot  Inachus  in  Greece,  in  the  year  1856 
B.  C,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  year 
476  A.  D.  During  this  period,  none  of  the  present 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  founded,  and  the  whole 
space  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  embracing,  however,  many  countries  which 
formed  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

The  middle  or  dark  ages,  extending  from  the  fall 
of  Rome  to  the  year  1400,  comprise  a  long  and  re-  1 
markable  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  exhibit  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  human 
nature.  It  was  during  this  period  that  most  of  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  their  foundation ;  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  feudal  system  took  its 
rise,  that  the  crusades  ran  their  wild  career,  that  the 
troubadours  sung  their  lays  of  love  and  war,  and  that 
the  fantastic  institution  of  chivalry,  with  most  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  had  their  beginning  and  end.  It 
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during  this  period,  also,  for  the  most  part,  that 
Christianity  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  present  languages  of  Europe  were  formed,  and 
that  a  commingling  of  races  took  place,  which  seemed 
indispensable  to  a  high  and  permanent  civilization. 
VVe  may  refer  to  this  period,  ulso,  for  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  arts  and  institutions,  which  contribute  to 
the  present  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  doings  of  kings,  princes,  nnd  potentates. 
We  hear  little  of  the  common  people,  but  their  slaugh- 
ter in  war.  They  were,  indeed,  regarded  but  as  inge- 
nious animals,  made  to  serve  the  privileged  classes ; 
to  live,  suffer,  or  perish,  as  might  serve  the  interest, 
pleasure,  or  caprice  of  their  mnstcrs.  As  they  had 
no  political  rights,  so  they  had  few  domestic  comforts. 
They  had,  in  their  mud  dwellings,  no  chairs  or  chimneys ; 
a  heap  of  straw  served  for  a  bed,  and  a  billet  of  wood 
was  the  only  pillow.  The  houses  of  the  rich,  at  thla 
period,  afforded,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  present  day.  Few  of  them  contained  more  than 
four  beds.  The  walls,  which  were  of  stone,  were 
generally  bare,  without  wainscot,  or  even  plaster.  In 
a  few  instances,  they  were  decorated  with  hangings. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  a  large  proportion  of  Eng- 
land was  stagnating  with  bog,  or  darkened  by  native 
forests,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stog,  and  live 
wolf,  had  hardly  learned  the  supremacy  of  man.  The 
culture  of  land  was  so  imperfect,  thut  nine  or  ten 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  was  an  average  crop. 
The  average  annual  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  was  from 
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sixpence  to  a  shilling.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 

J  ( 1272,)  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  four  shillings 
sterling.  The  price  of  a  sheep  was  a  shilling,  that  of 
an  ox  ten  shillings.  It  appears  that  in  1301,  a  set  of 
carpenter's  tools  was  sold  for  one  shilling. 

At  this  period,  the  living  of  even  the  highest  nobility 
of  England  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their 

1  luxurious  descendants.  They  drank  little  wine,  which 
was  then  sold  only  by  the  apothecaries.  They  rarely 
kept  male  servants,  except  for  husbandry,  and  still 
more  rarely  travelled  beyond  their  native  country. 
An  income  of  ten  or  {Wenty  pounds  was  reckoned 
a  competent  estate  for  a  gentleman  ;  at  least,  the  lord 

1   of  a  single  manor  seldom  enjoyed  more.    A  knight 

I    who  possessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
j    pas*ed  for  extremely  rich.    Sir  John  Fortcscue  speaks 
of  five  pounds  a  year  as  41  a  fair  living  for  a  yeo- 
man;" and  we  read  that  the  same  sum  served  for 

!  the  annual  expenses  of  a  scholar  attending  the  univer- 
1 1  sity.  Modern  lawyers  must  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing, which  Mr.  Hnllam  extracts  from  tho  churchwar- 
1  i  den's  accounts  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476  ; 
"  Also,  paid  to  Roger  Fylpot,  learned  in  the  law,  for 
his  counsel-giving,  three  shillings  eight  pence,  with 
fowr-pct>ce  for  his  dinner." 

In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  "  John  Poet,  late 
tlie  kind's  servant,"  who  died  about  1524,  we  find  that 
ibis  gentleman's-  house  consisted  of  a  hall,  parlor, 
buttery,  and  kitchen,  with  five  bedsteads,  two  cham- 
bers, thrre  garrets,  and  some  minor  accommodations. 
From  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Poet  was  rather 
in  important  man  in  his  day,  for  very  few  individuals 
at  that  time  could  boast  of  such  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  tlwse  aspects  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
*holl  ptill  find  in  their  history  many  topics  which  strong- 
ly excite  the  imagination  ;  hence,  as  we  know,  it  is 
the  favorite  era  of  poetry  and  romance.  Wo  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  more  ample  details  upon  this 
and  other  topics,  here  only  glanced  at  in  order  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  our  sketches  of  the  several 
,  countries  which  follow  our  general  views  of  Europe. 

We  may  consider  the  middle  ages  as  extending  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  this 
period,  we  enn  trace  a  series  of  remarkable  events,  all 

!  tending  to  aid  in  that  sunrise  of  civilization  which  fol- 
lowed  tb«  dark  ages.  The  use  of  gunpowder  in  pro- 
jecting heavy  bodies  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Bert  hold  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Mayence,  al>out  the 
year  1300.  It  was  not  much  used  for  military  pur- 
ple* till  1350 ;  and  indeed,  it  was  not  generally 
adopted  till  near  a  century  after.  Its  ultimate  effect 
ho»  been  to  modify  the  art  of  war ;  to  render  it  more 
dependent  on  science  and  intellectual  combinations, 
and  less  a  conflict  of  animal  strength  and  courage.  It 
has  sunk  the  mere  hero  of  muscle  into  insignificance, 
and  given  ascendency  to  the  leader  who  combines  in- 
vitee t  with  skill.  It  has,  at  the  samo  time,  served  to 
render  wars  less  bloody,  and  has  given  opportunity 
to  soften,  with  certain  amenities,  even  the  harsh  and 
revolting  aspect  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  invention  of  printing,  about  the  year  1444,  by 
(.luttenbcrg,  also  of  Mayence,  was  the  crowning  art  of 
modem  times.  Prior  to  this,  all  books  were  written 
*ith  a  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  required  four  years 
of  labor,  even  for  an  expert  writer,  and  its  value  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  house  and  farm.  Few,  indeed,  could 
t«*i<ess  such  a  treasure.    At  the  present  time,  a  single 

' ;  day's  labor  of  a  common  workman  will  purchase  two 
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copies  of  this  sacred  volume.  In  the  production  of 
books,  Guttenberg's  invention  has  increased  the  power 
of  man  probably  five  thousand  fold.  It  now  serves 
not  only  to  record  every  passing  event,  every  useful 
invention,  every  discover}'  in  art  and  science,  but  it 
has  also  written  down  and  multiplied,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  all  that  is  left  of  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
Thus  all  human  knowledge  is  placed  upon  record 
scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  ren 
dered  indestructible  by  any  event  less  extensive  than 
the  devastation  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nor  is  even  this  all :  knowledge,  with  its  illuminating 
power,  is  diffused  among  all  classes  of  men  ;  it  is 
every  where  shedding  light  upon  the  darkened  minds 
of  the  mass  ;  it  is  bursting  open  the  doors  of  prisons, 
sundering  tho  fetters  of  tyranny,  spreading  abroad  the 
equalizing  power  of  Christianity,  and  teaching  even 
kings  and  princes  to  look  upon  their  subjects  as  their 
fellow-men,  with  rights  ns  sacred  as  their  own,  in  the 
eye  of  reason  and  of  God. 

The  revival  of  letters  had  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  Petrarch  in 
1304,  and  Boccaccio  in  1313.  These  shining  lights 
were  but  forerunners  of  others  that  soon  followed. 
The  discovery  or  revival  of  Justinian's  code  of  Roman 
law,  in  the  twelfth  century,  served  to  modify  the  biir- 
barism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  make  preparation 
for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  though  the  date  of  it  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  was  applied  to  maritime  purposes  about  the 
year  1403 ;  and  the  enlargement  of  navigation,  and 
the  discovery  of  America,  in  1492,  were  the  important 
consequences. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church  had  acquired  and  exercised  a  powerful  ascen- 
dency over  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men — simple  and 
sage,  tho  plebeian  and  the  prince.  However  our  present 
notions  of  religious  liberty  may  be  shocked  at  thit 
dominion,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  owe  much  to  the 
monks  of  this  period.  Whatever  of  Christian  piety 
existed,  was  excited  and  cherished  by  them ;  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  chiefly  preserved  an< 
multiplied  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  remains  of 
classical  literature  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  same  channel. 

But  the  period  at  last  arrived,  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  was  to  receive  a  decisive  check, 
and  the  church  over  which  he  presided  was  to  undergo 
a  fiery  trial.  Luther,  a  Saxon  monk,  began  his  attuck 
in  1517,  and  thus  commenced  that  mighty  movement 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformation.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  strip  the  see  of  Rome  of  its 
claims  to  dominion  in  secular  matters,  and  to  diffuse 
among  tho  people,  at  large,  the  consciousness  of  a 
right,  before  denied,  to  exercise  their  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  concerns. 

From  this  period,  we  can  see  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  even  amidst  the  violent 
agitations  of  society.  In  1648,  Charles  the  First,  of 
England,  was  brought  to  the  block  for  the  exercise  of 
power  which  had  been  more  harshly  employed,  with- 
out opposition,  by  his  predecessors.  In  1789,  the  first 
French  revolution  commenced,  and  a  heavy  reckoning 
was  rendered  for  bygone  years  of  tyranny,  profligacy, 
and  crime.  The  nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  a 
new  era  of  improvement,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen :  but  the  details  of  its  history  do  not  belong  to 
this  preliminary  view. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXIII. 

Geographical  Sketch  —  Ancient  and  Modern  - 
Founding  of  the  Grecian  States  —  Early 
Historical  Incidents. 

We  ure  now  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  nnd  instructive  portions  of  human 
knowledge  —  the  history  of  Greece.  This  carries 
us  hack  to  a  remote  period  of  time,  when  mankind 
hud  hut  n-contly  started  in  their  carver,  and  exhibits 
the  spectacle  of  a  people  beginning  in  barbarism, 
and  advancing  through  every  stage  of  improvement, 
till  they  reached  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
which  was  known  to  antiquity. 

Th«  Greeks  were  a  remarkable  people,  of  a  lively 
temper,  and  richly  endowed  with  mental  and  personal 
•ulvaiitagcs.  At  the  MUM  time,  they  oeeupied  u  coun- 
try at  oner  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  admirably  suited 
t.»  the  development  of  genius  such  as  they  possessed. 
Their  history,  therefore,  is  the  history  of  a  favored 
portion  of  the  human  nice,  working  out  their  destiny 
beneath  the  fuirest  skies,  and  amid  the  loveliest 
landscapes  to  be  found  on  the  earth. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  account,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  period  when  our  s'ory  begins.  As  we 
have  soon,  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  people  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
R "\  [»t  had  advanced  so  far  in  improvement  as  to  have 
established  regular  governments,  built  towns  and  cities, 
nnd  possessed  many  of  the  elements  of  civilization. 
Letters,  the  great  instrument  of  improvement,  the  key 
thai  first  unlocked  the  human  mind,  were  invented 
hi  Rgvpt  :  nnd  here  science  had  its  birth  and  earliest 
development.  Here,  also,  was  the  cradle  of  a  multi- 
tilde  of  arts,  which  afterwards  passed  into  Greece,  and 
0  since  come  down  to  us  beautified  by  hands  that 
embellished  whatever  they  touched.  It  was  nt  this 
eariv  period,  about  the  time  that  Jacob  migrated  into 
Bgypt,  and  when  the  Phoenicians  were  beginning  their 


commercial  career,  that  Grecian  history  commences 
As  a  preparation  fur  this,  we  must  glance  at  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  modern,  geography  of  the  country. 
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Greece  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  south- 
ward  into  the  sea.  This  is  about  three  hundred  mile* 
in  length,  but  modern  Greece  occupies  little  more  than 
two  thirds  of  this  territory.  The  present  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles,  or  nearly  twice  ns  great  as  that  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Its  population  is  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  about  double  that  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  present  ■ 
multitude  of  capes  and  beys,  which,  in  nil  ages,  have 
invited  the  people  to  maritime  enterprise*. 

On  the  west  is  the  Ionian  Sen,  in  which  are  several 
islands,  now  forming  the  Ionian  republic   wrech  is 
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under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Tho  names  of 
these  are  as  follows  :  — 


Corfu,  Corcyra,  Corfu. 

l'axo,  Paxos,  Gago. 

Si.  Maura,  Lcucadia,  Santa  Maura. 

ThwU,  Ithaca,  Vathi. 

C  jhdonia,  Ccphalnma,  Argostoli. 

Z^ntc.  Zaeynthus,  Zantc. 

Ceriga,  Cytheria,  Moson. 


Cant  of  (Greece  is  the  jEgean  Sea,  now  called  the 
\reuipelago,  and  studded  with  numerous  islands. 
forty  of  tiles*;  are  deemed  considerable.  The  follow- 
ing tublc  exhibits  the  most  important :  — 


X/i^i    i  \am*s.  Ancient  Namt*.  PrctetU  Capital*. 

Nin  n;>ont,  Eub«ra,  Negropont. 

S:  Vi,t!uiuc,  Iyomnoa. 

II  .  Inv,  Hydrca,  Hydra, 

l'.iros,  Paro*. 

\;.ti,.aro«.  Olcaros. 

NaxLa,  Naxoa,  Naxoa. 

1 '  Us  DcIo«,  Del  os. 

S.uitArin.  Thcra. 

MUo,  Mclos. 

A  rgen  (era,  Cimolas.  . 

S*Umi*.  Salami*. 

Syra,  Syros. 

Androa,  Androa. 

l  ine,  or  Tinos,  Tenos. 


To  the  south  of  Greece  is  Crete,  now  Candia,  the 
largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  conspicuous 
in  history.  At  present  it  is  subject  to  Egypt.  Along 
tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Swnog,  Chios,  <Sic. 


mi'Aom  stamen.  .ittruni  ,\ame*-  i  mctu  L  ujrifais. 

Tcncdos,  Tenedos. 

Mitylcne,  Lc*bo*. 

China,  Scio. 

Sirnot,  Samoa. 

I'atrnos.  I'almo. 

Rhode*.  It  h  odes. 

Cyprua,  Cyprus,  Cyprus. 


AM  *he*e,  except  Candia,  properly  belong  to  Asia, 
inn  their  history  has  been  already  given  with  that  of 
A*ui  Minor;  it  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece. 

This  country  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Virginia,  and 
it*  climate  i*  similar,  though  somewhat  warmer.  It 
j  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  some  of  its  peaks 


are  coveted  with  perpetual  snow.  Yet  the  vallevs 
and  slopes  arc  fertile,  producing  wheat,  grapes,  figs 
oranges,  &c.  Greece  has  ever  been  celebrated  fm 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  and  its  sub- 
lime mountains,  fancied  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  tc 
be  the  ubode  of  gods.  Its  valleys,  assigned  to  the 
nymphs  and  naiads  of  the  forest  and  the  wave;  its 
charming  hays,  its  crystal  rivers,  and  above  all  its 
heavenly  atmosphere,  robing  even,'  object  in  unwonted 
charms,  combined  to  make  it  the  chosen  scat  of 
poetry,  and  music,  and  art,  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
render  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the  most  indifferent 
observer. 

Lord  Byron,  who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  before 
the  late  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  mingled  nspeet  of  loveliness  and  desolation  which 
the  country  then  presented.  He  compares  it  to  a  hu- 
man form,"  from  which  life  had  just  departed  — 

"  Hcforc  decay**  effacing  finders 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers  ;  " 

and  he  finally  exclaims, 

"  Sad  is  tho  aspect  of  this  shore  — 
Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !  "  • 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  renowned  country 
are,  like  their  famous  ancestors,  swarthy  in  complex- 
ion, with  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Taken  together, 
they  are  an  uncommonly  beautiful  race.  They  arc 
quick-minded  and  sagacious;  but  having  been  long 
subjected  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Turks,  they  hac 
imbibed  some  of  the  vices  which  spring  from  a'  state 
of  servitude. 

In  1H*21,  they  rose  in  resistance  to  their  masters 
and  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  twelve  years,  thej 
achieved  their  independence.  The  country  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  Otho,  a  German  prince,  became 
its  chief  ruler.  Athens,  the  most  renowned  city  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  the  present  capital. 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  widest  extent,  embraced  not 


•  It  would  appear  that  Byron's  imagination  derivrd  from 
his  visit  to  Greece  some  of  those  fine  associations  which  givr 
to  his  poetry  such  richneas  and  depth  :  at  the  name  time,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  hif  •tirring  appeals  to  the  heroic  itays 
and  deeds  of  their  ancestors  may  have  contributed  to  waken 
that  spirit  in  the  modern  Greeks  which  has  resulted  in  their 
independence.  The  following  ia  one  of  the  many  glowing 
|  passages  in  which  he  recalls  the  past  glories  of  their  ance»- 
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Ancient 

only  the  territory  of  modern  Greece,  but  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  territory  still 
farther  north.  Its  utmost  length,  including  Macedo- 
nia, was  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  its  extent  about 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  now  styled  the  Morea,  and  anciently  Pel- 
npnnnena,  was  about  equal  in  extent  to  Massachusetts. 
It  included  several  small  states,  as  Laconia,  of  which 
Sparta  was  the  capital  ;  Argolis,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
Elis,  and  Messcne.  The  middle  portion,  now  called 
Liradia,  was  anciently  Hellas.  Its  whole  extent  is 
alwHit  cqtial  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Its  chief  divisions  were  the  states  of  Acarnania,  vEto- 
lia,  Doris,  Locrii,  Phocis,  Ba>otia,  Attica,  and  Mega- 
ris.  The  chief  cities  were  Athens,  in  Attica,  nnd 
Thebes,  in  Bo?otia.    The  northern  portion  of  Greece, 

tor*  to  the  remembrance  of  the  people —  thca  sunk  in  alavcrv 
to  the  Turks:—  • 

"("lime  of  the  unforgittcn  brave! 
Whoio  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-care, 
\Vu»  Freedom'*  home  or  Glory'*  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be 
That  this  i«  all  remain*  of  thee? 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave : 
Say.  i*  not  thin  Thermopylae  ? 
These  water*  blue  that  round  you  lave, 
O  »ervile  offspring  of  the  free  — 
Pronounce  what  «ea,  what  shore  it  thit  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salami* ! 
The«e  *cenes  —  their  »tory  not  unknown  — 
Ari«e,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashe*  of  your  sire* 
The  ember*  of  your  former  fire*  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  »trife  expire* 
Will  add  to  their*  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  hi*  «on*  a  hope,  a  fame, 
Thev  U.o  will  rather  die  than  »hame : 
For  Freedom"*  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  bv  bleeding  aire  to  too, 
Though  baffled  oft,  U  ever  won  " 


(ireece. 


and  lying  on  the  Adriatic,  now  called  Albania,  wn« 
formerly  named  Epinu :  the  contiguous  territory  of 
Thessaly  is  still  known  by  the  same  name.  In  thit 
portion  was  the  city  of  Larissa.  Here  also  was  .Mount 
Olympus,  the  fancied  abode  of  the  fabled  Jove,  mid 
the  vale  of  Tcmpe,  celebrated  in  song  as  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  islands,  lying  as  well  in  the  Ionian  as  the 
/Egean  Sea,  constituted  a  fourth  division  of  what  was 
usually  considered  Greece.    In  after  times,  Micodon 
lying  to  the  north,  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
country. 

To  the  east  of  Maeedon  was  Thrace,  these  two 
being  now  called  Roumrlia.  Thrace  was  not  properly 
a  portion  of  Greece,  and  was  oceupicd  bv  a  distinct 
nation ;  yet  it  was  conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
and  constituted  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  his  son 
Alexander.  Manv  individuals,  nlso,  who  settled  in 
Greece,  and  became  connected  with  its  fame,  were  of 
Thnieian  birth. 

Although  the  territory  of  Greece  was  small,  —  lc«w. 
in  its  widest  extent,  than  one  of  our  larger  states,  —  it  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  population  of  three  or  four  mil- 
lions in  its  most  flourishing  period  —  that  is,  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  al>out  450  B.  C.  Its  mountains,  its  ri»ers. 
its  vallevs,  its  islands,  are  all  diminutive  in  comparison 
with  others  that  are  found  in  different  parti  of  the 
world  ;  yet  associated  with  the  name  and  fame  of  ih«» 
ancient  Greeks,  they  are  touched  with  an  interest  that 
can  never  die. 

Besides  these  natural  objects,  which  possess  a  eliiim 
upon  the  sympathies  of  every  intelligent  mind,  there 
are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  art  which  still  bespeak  i 
the  genius  of  their  founders,  such  as  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  of  Theseus  and  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Apollo  l| 
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in  the  Morea,  and  many  others  scattered  over  the 
country.  Some  of  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece 
exist  in  the  collections  of  Italy,  and  arc  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Its  literature,  though  preserved  but  in 
part,  still  constitutes  a  rich  portion  of  the  treasures 
accumulated  by  human  genius. 


I  of  which  were  named  Dorians,  jEolians,  and  Jonians- 
Each  of  these  spoke  a  dialect  differing,  in  some/- 
respects,  from  those  made  use  of  by  the  others. 
These  dialects  were  named  the  Doric,  JEolic,  and 
Ionic,  in  reference  to  the  tribes  which  used  them  ;  nnd 
a  fourth,  which  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  Ionic 
was  named  the  Attic,  from  its  being  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica. 


CHAPTER  CCCXIV. 

2000  to  1193  B.  ft 

Poetical  and  Traditionary  History  of  Greece  — 
Inarhus  —  Cecrops,  §'c. 

Grecian  history  commences  above  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  thousand  years  preceding 
875  B.  C,  when  £<YCurgus  gave  laws*  to  Sparta,  are 
considered  as  not  strictly  historical,  the  events  which 
distinguished  them  being  commemorated  chiefly  by 
tradition  and  poetry.  Yet,  however  mingled  with 
fable,  the  history  of  this  long  period  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  seeing  that  the  Greeks  themselves  believed 
in  it,  and  made  its  incidents  and  heroes  the  theme  of 
perpetual  allusion  in  their  poetry,  and  even  a  part  of 
their  religion.  According  to  the  Gxcek  poets,  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country,  denominated  Pclasgians, 
were  a  race  of  savages,  who  lived  in  caves,  cd  ou  nuts 
and  roots,  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  fon  st  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  and  clothed  themselves  w  iih  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts.  These  people  were  spread  not  only 
>ver  the  territory  of  Greece,  but  over  oilier  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  countries  they  surf  Hissed  others 
in  improvement.  At  length  Uranus,  an  Egyptian 
prince,  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Greece,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  a  family  of  giants,  named  Titans, 
who  rebelled  against  him  and  dethroned  him.  His 
son  Saturn,  who  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  fate  to  himself,  ordered  all  his  own 
e'.ildrcn  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  But  one,  named  Jupiter,  was  concealed  by  the 
mother,  and  reared  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  from 
which,  in  time,  he  returned,  and  deposed  his  father. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  this  new  prince,  rebelled  against 
him,  but  were  vanquished  and  expelled  from  Greece. 

Jupiter  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brothers 
Neptune  and  Pluto.  The  countries  which  he  reserved 
to  himself  he  governed  with  great  wisdom,  holding  his 
court  on  Olympus,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  seven 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  loftiest  in  Greece. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  all  these  fables  had  their 
origin  in  realities ;  but  any  tru'h  w  hich  there  might  be 
ta  the  story  of  the  Titans  and  their  princes  was  com- 
pletely disguised  by  the  poets,  and  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  came  to 
be  regarded  not  as  mortals,  but  as  deities ;  and  the  top 
'•(  Mount  Olympus  was  supposed  to  be  the  heavenly 
residence  of  the  gods,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  mortals 
were  governed.  Thus,  for  ages  after  the  dawn  of 
philosophy,  these  deified  sons  of  Saturn,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others  connected  with  them,  were  the  objects 
of  national  worship,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but 
•Ibq  amnag  tho  Romans.  1 

hi  an  uncertain  but  very  early  date,  an  Asiatic 
p^opk-.  named  the  Hellenes,  immigrated  into  Greece, 
u>  some  eases  expelling  the  Pelasgi,  and  in  others  in- 
•enniogting  with  them,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  all 
ifae  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  called  Hellenes.  They 
were,  however,  divided  into  several  races,  the  principal 


tnaehu*  founding  Die  City  of  Argon 

In  the  year  1856  B.  C,  Tnachus,a  Phoenician  adven- 
turer, is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  his  countrymen.  On  their  arrival"  in 
Greece,  Inachus  founded  the  city  of  Argos,  at  the 
head  of  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Napoli,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Three  hundred  years  after  this  event,  (1556  B.  C.,) 
a  colony,  led  by  an  Egyptian  named  Cecrops,  arrived 
in  Attica,  and  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Athens 
fortifying  a  high  rock,  —  since  called  the  Acropolis, — 
whicli  rose  precipitously  above  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  town. 


Aeropotta  of  A  the  nt. 

He  placed  his  rocky  fastness  under  the  protection 
of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  from  whose  Greek  name 
Athrna  —  afterwards  changed  by  the  Lutins  into  Mi. 
nerra  —  the  city  received  its  title.  Being  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  effected 
a  union  and  established  a  regular  government  among 
the  rude  nations,  lie  divided  his  province  into  twelve 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  principal  town, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  district  were  to  be  transacted, 
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He  instituted  marriage,  enacted  laws,  and  arranged  a 
system  of  defence  against  the  Boeotians,  the  enemies 
of  his  people.  Thus  began  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Grecian  states.    Of  this  Athens  was  the  capital. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Danaus  arrived  at  Argos  with 
a  fresh  colony  from  Egypt.  The  Argians  often  suffered 
for  want  of  water.  I  le  first  taught  them  to  dig  wells ; 
and,  by  this  and  similar  services,  he  won  special  favor. 
Laying  claim  to  the  kingdom,  his  popularity  effected 
his  election  ;  and  such  were  his  power  and  fame,  that, 
long  ufter  his  death,  the  southern  Greeks  still  went  by 
he  name  of  Danaans.  Pelops,  an  adventurer  from 
Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  a  dynasty,  which  was 
destined  to  succeed  that  of  Danaus,  and  to  have  a 
more  extensive  sway.  The  southern  peninsula  was  ever 
after  called  by  his  name,  Peloponnesus,  M  the  Island 
of  l'elops."  At  a  later  period,  the  names  of  Euryslhe- 
nes,  At  reus,  and  Agamemnon,  adorn  the  annals  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighboring  citv  of  Myccnm.  The 
power  of  the  king,  Agamemnon,  extended  over  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  several  of  the  Grecian  islands. 


About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Athens, 
a  division  of  Phrygians,  who,  on  nccount  of  some 
troubles  in  their  country,  emigrated  to  the  islands  of 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Eubcea,  and  to  several  parts  of  Greece, 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes.  They  had  the 
name  of  Cadmcians,  but  were  a  portion  of  people  who 
were  called  by  the  more  general  names  of  Curetes,  Co- 
ryhantts,  and  others.  They  brought  with  them  letters, 
music,  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  and  a  more  accu- 
rate method  of  computing  time  than  had  hitherto  been 
adopted.  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Thebes,  has  the  fame  of  introducing  letters 
into  Greece,  but  it  belongs  to  him  only  in  common  with 
the  Other  chiefs  of  the  Curetes.  Crete,  one  of  these 
Phrygian  settlements,  presented  a  masterpiece  of  politi- 
cal wisdom  in  its  institutions  and  government.  It  was 
a  masterpiece  —  considered  in  view  of  its  object, — 
which  was  the  training  up  of  the  citizens  in  the  habits 
of  a  well-disciplined  army,  rather  than  in  those  of  a 
peaceful  commonwealth. 

While  thus  the  Phrygian  adventurers  had  brought  to 
the'-r  settlements  much  useful  knowledge,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  corn  and  the  art  of  tillage  were  made  known 
to  Attica  by  Ceres,  who  was  probably  a  priestess  of  the 
Pnamieian  goddess,  Astartc.  But  improvement  was  re- 
tarded by  continual  rapine,  war,  and  emigration.  One 
community  encroached  on  another,  especially  if  the  lat- 


ter people  possessed  a  rich  soil.  The  people  also  on  tho 
coast,  became  addicted  to  piracy.  This  was  held  to  be 
honorable,  as  it  has  been  so  deemed  at  some  period  by 
every  barbarous  nation ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fac . 
that  the  feeling  lusted,  in  certain  parts  of  Greece,  fix 
several  centuries,  and  was  not  quite  extinct  until  after 
the  time  of  Thucydides.  These  evils  were  checked 
by  the  power  of  Minos  at  Crete,  whose  wise-  institu- 
tions, together  with  the  happy  situation  of  bus  island 
had  made  him  the  greatest  potentate  of  Greece.  He 
first  built  a  navy,  which,  besides  its  usual  useful  pur- 
poses, cleared  the  yEgcan,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
pirates.  In  the  period  of  tranquillity  thus  afforded, 
many  cities  increased  in  wealth  and  power  so  far  as 
to  surround  themselves  with  walls. 

The  peaceful  state  of  Attica,  during  the  troubled 
condition  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  lime  before  this 
was  owing  to  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  its  situa- 
tion. It  was  n  rocky,  tagged  territory,  of  a  thin  and 
light  soil,  and  hence  none  coveted  it.  The  quiet  and 
security  of  Athens  made  it  a  refuge  to  wealthy  and 
powerful  men,  who  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
homes  by  war  or  sedition.  Its  prosperity  was  aided 
by  an  early  reform  in  its  institutions.  The  twelve 
cities  into  which  Cccrops  had  assembled  tin  Atticans 
retained,  under  his  successors,  each  its  separate  magis- 
trates and  prytnneum,  (town  hall,)  and  were  governed 
independently  by  their  several  councils,  though  they 
acknowledged  a  superiority  in  the  king  of  Athea*. 
When  Theseus  came  to  the  throne,  he  completely  re- 
modelled its  political  state.  He  was  the  son  of  jEeetn. 
king  of  Athens,  but  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his 
father-in-law,  king  of  a  small  town  in  Peloponnesus. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  his  mother  sent  him  tc 
Athens.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  the  prodigious 
strength  and  agility  of  the  age,  and  aspired  to  impure 
the  exploits  and  acquire  the  renown  of  Hercules.  He 
took  his  way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  only 
passage  between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece. 
The  route  was  infested  by  powerful  marauders;  but 
all  who  attacked  him  were  slain  or  defeated,  and  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  having  delivered  his  country  from 
some  of  its  most  terrible  savages.  Both  the  king,  his 
father,  and  the  people,  favored  him  on  account  of  his 
exploits. 

In  a  war  with  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  Athenians 
had  purchased  peace  by  a  yearly  tributo  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  virgins  as  slaves  —  a  tribute  which 
was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  burdensome.  The  captives 
had  hitherto  been  drawn  by  lot  from  the  people.  The- 
seus offered  himself  as  one.  His  adventure,  however, 
disguised  by  fable,  would  seem  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, as,  instead  of  becoming  a  slave,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  honor,  procured  the  remission  of  the 
tribute,  and  finally  obtained  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  in  mnrringe.  The  patriotism  and  daring  of 
Theseus  raised  him  to  the  highest  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  He  succeeded  to  the  government  with- 
out opposition  on  the  death  of  /Egeus,  notwithstanding 
the  expectations  of  the  nephews  of  the  old  king. 
Through  his  personal  influence,  he  effected  a  great 
political  change  ;  for  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
give  up  their  separate  councils  and  magistracies,  and  , 
submit  to  a  common  jurisdiction.  Even*  man  was  to 
bold  his  dwelling  and  his  property  as  before ;  but  jus- 
tice was  to  be  administered,  and  all  public  afluirs 
transacted,  at  Athena.  These  and  other  important 
regulations,  by  which  all  Attica  waa  joined  in  a  lasting 
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union,  brought  to  Athens  its  early  prosperity  and  civ- 
1 1  titration,  its  subsequent  eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  and  its  importance  in  history,  to  which  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  territory  bore  no  proportion. 
This  union  in  Attica  produced  such  a  degree  of  quiet 
and  order,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  people  in 
Greece  who  left  ofl"  the  habit  of  carrying  arms,  and 
adopted  the  garb  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  CCCXV. 

1193  to  724  B.  C 

The  Trojan  War —  Sparta,  or  Lacedamon — 
General  Events  to  the  End  of  the  Second 
Afessenian  War. 


The  l\  .-Jen  Hun*.  —  (See  p.  OOP.) 


The  Trojan  war,  so  embellished  by  poetry  and  dis- 
torted by  fable,  was  doubtless  a  real  occurrence,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  Grecian  history.  We  have,  how- 
ever, given  so  full  an  account  of  it  under  Asia  Minor, 
that  we  shall  only  present  a  brief  outline  of  it  here. 
It  owed  its  existence  to  the  spirit  of  piracy  so  common 
in  these  early  ages,  and  which  resulted  in  wars  or 
other  disastrous  events  among  mankind.  The  famous 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  which  took  place  some 
years  before,  was  doubtless  a  piratical  expedition  to 
the  -bores  of  the  Euxine,  remarkable  for  its  daring 
and  the  Dumber  of  distinguished  personages  engaged  in 
il  Jason,  its  commander,  consummated  his  object  in 
carrying  away  with  him  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the 
Colchian  king. 

The  origin  of  the  Trojan  war  was  a  similar  outrage 
committed  against  Greece,  though  it  was  followed  by 
more  extensive  mischiefs.  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  undertaking  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  arrived 
at  Sparta,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mcnclaus, 
the  brother  of  Agamemnon.  The  result  of  his  visit 
was  that  he  became  enamored  of  Helen,  the  wife  of 
his  host,  and  carried  her  off.  Meneluus  and  Agamem- 
non were  powerful  princes,  particularly  the  latter  ;  and 
they  found  do  difficulty  in  uniting  Greece  for  the  over- 
throw of  Troy,  actuated  as  the  parties  were  by  resent- 
ment of  aggression,  the  love  of  war,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  that 
the  combined  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled  at  Aulis, 
in  tkcotia.  Here  it  was  so  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  anger  of 
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Diana,  that  Agamemnon's  army  is  said  to  hnve  com- 
pelled him  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  the 
goddess.  The  Trojans,  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
rapine,  were  a  people  who  differed  little  from  the 
Greeks  in  origin,  hubits,  language,  or  civilization. 
They  were  less  powerful  than  the  united  strength  ol 
Greece ;  but  the  resources  of  the  latter  country  were 
unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  at  a  distance. 
It  was  therefore  obliged  to  support  itself  by  plunder 
from  the  neighboring  cities,  and  by  other  means, 
which  consumed  the  time,  thus  protracting  the  war 
through  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Troy 
was  taken,  and  suffered  the  horrible  fate  common  to 
captured  cities  —  massacre  and  devastation.  This 
war,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  of 


llutntr. 


Homer,  which  depicts,  in  its  own  inimitable  way,  the 
horrors  of  national  contention.  The  picture  of  Gre- 
cian manners,  too,  at  this  early  age,  is  most  admirable, 
as  contained  in  the  Iliad,  and  its  sequel,  the  Odyssey. 

Upon  their  return  from  Troy,  the  Grecian  chiefs 
found  every  thing  changed  during  their  absence.  A 
new  generation,  growing  to  manhood,  had  udopted 
leaders  of  its  own,  and  the  heroes  of  the  war  found 
their  places  occupied  by  strangers,  their  property 
taken,  and  their  families  impoverished  and  cast  out. 
Struggles  ensued,  in  which  some  regained  their  proper 
place  in  the  community ;  others  were  obliged  to  seek 
for  settlements  elsewhere.  Ulysses  found  his  wife 
Penelope,  a  paragon  of  beauty  nnd  virtue,  wooed  by 
several  suitors,  whom  she  put  ofl*  from  time  to  time. 
Agamemnon,  on  his  return,  was  murdered  by  his  wife, 
Clytemnestra,  nnd  his  cousin  iEgisthus,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  an  adulterous  passion.  This  was  foU 
lowed  by  their  murder  by  Orestes,  son  of  Agamem- 
non, who  eventually  recovered  the  throne. 

In  the  reign  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  ruling  population,  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  This  revolution  is 
commonly  known  as  the  return  of  the  Hemclidu-,  or 
sons  of  Hercules.  This  most  renowned  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes  was  great  grandson  to  Perseus,  king  of 
Argos,  the  founder  of  Myceme.  Some  of  his  poster- 
ity were  princes  of  Doris,  and  here  they  constantly 
claimed  the  royalty  of  Argos,  from  the  time  when  i: 
passed  from  the  line  of  Perseus  to  that  of  Pelops 
They  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Pelopon- 
nesus, but,  in  the  third  attempt,  they  gained  theii 
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object.  This  was  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
(1113  B.  C.,)  when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  peninsula 
under  Temcnus,  Cresphontcs,  and  Aristodemus,  all 
descended  from  Hercules.  The  most  of  the  territory 
was  parcelled  among  the  invaders.  It  happened  that 
Aristodemus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Laconia,  and  its 
capital,  Sparta,  were  assigned,  died.  His  twin  sons, 
Eurystheus  and  Proclcs,  were  made  joint  kings  of  the 
same.  A«  .hey  were  each  a  founder  of  a  royal  house, 
from  their  time  two  kings  continued  to  reign  over 
Sparta,  or  Laccdamon,  as  the  state  was  called,  one 
from  each  family.  The  oppressions  which  flowed 
from  this  revolution  were  severe,  as  the  chiefs  were 
obliged  to  recompense  their  followers,  and  their  demands 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  general  spoliation  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  emigrated  ;  the  re- 
mainder were  mostly  made  slaves.  A  considerable 
part  of  Messenia  was  left  to  its  rightful  owners.  Civ- 
ilization was  put  back  by  this  irruption  of  the  rude 
Dorians,  and  the  country  was  constantly  distracted 
with  disputes  arising  from  the  partition  of  the  con- 
quered territory. 

The  government  established  by  the  Heraclidre  was 
the  same  which  then  universally  prevailed  in  Greece  — 
in  irregular  mixture  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  with 
a  slight  infusion  of  democracy ;  but  there  was  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  latter  elements. 
In  the  age  which  followed  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  power  of  the  king  had  diminished, 
and  was  at  length  abolished.  All  authority  was  en- 
grossed by  the  wealthy  landholders,  who  abused  their 
ascendency  in  crushing  the  poor.  Argos  was  the  first 
to  abolish  royalty,  or  to  render  it  insignificant.  Cor- 
inth, though  suffering  several  revolutions,  was  more 
quiet  than  the  other  republics  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  ruled  with  the  most  equity  and  moderation. 
Laceda?mon  had  one  source  of  dissension  peculiar  to 
itself — its  divided  royalty.  The  two  kings  were  ever 
at  variance,  and  each  had  his  respective  and  warm 
partisans.  More  or  less  anarchy  existed  with  unmiti- 
gated oppression  to  the  many.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Lacedajmon,  when  the  death  of  Polydectes,  the  fifth 
from  Procles,  gave  the  crown  to  Lycurgus,  his  brother. 


Lycurgua  soon  after,  discovering  the  late  king's 
widow  to  be  with  child,  immediately  declared  that  he 


held  the  crown  only  as  protector  for  the  infant,  if  a 
boy,  as  the  event  proved.  The  measures  which  Ly- 
curgus took  to  secure  his  nephew  on  the  throne,  pro- 
cured him  the  highest  esteem ;  and,  though  he  wan 
once  banished  from  Sparta  by  his  enemies,  he  was  at 
length  invited  back  to  legislate  for  the  state,  (^64 
B.  C.)  When  he  returned,  he  had  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment already  formed,  its  leading  principles  being 
adopted  from  Crete,  where  he  had  passed  much  of  his 
exile.  Having  procured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  establish  his  scheme 
of  government.  He  began  his  labors  by  instituting  a 
senate  to  make  laws,  and  see  tliat  they  were  executed. 
This  senate  was  composed  of  thirty  members,  the 
kings  being  of  the  number,  and  acting  as  presidents. 
The  latter;  also,  had  the  priesthood  and  the  command 
of  the  army. 

But,  in  after  times,  the  most  important  magistracy 
was  that  of  the  Ephori,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
either  instituted  or  made  prominent  by  Theopompus, 
above  one  hundred  years  after  Lycurgus.  Their  num- 
ber was  first  taken  annually  from  the  people,  and  their 
office  was  to  watch  overall  the  other  inhabitants,  whether 
magistrates  or  private  persons.  They  were  empow- 
ered to  fine,  imprison,  depose  from  office,  or  bring  tn 
an  immcdiato  trial,  any  person,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  citizen,  unrestrained  by  any  precise  law.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  time  they  gained 
a  power  nearly  despotic.  Lycurgus  next  made  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spartans  shared  it 
fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  he  found  the 
rich  very  averse  to  his  proposals.  He  therefore  pur- 
sued another  course.  He  substituted  iron  for  gold  and 
silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  this  iron  money 
was  of  no  account  among  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury  by 
freely  purchasing  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts 
of  life  he  allowed  to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  legislator  having  thus  banished  the  desire  of 
gain,  his  object  wns  to  occupy  the  mind  with  love  of 
praise  and  emulation  in  patriotism  and  courage,  and 
to  educate  the  citizens  in  the  best  manner  for  war. 
The  education  of  the  children,  and  the  habits  of  the 
men,  were  equally  regulated  by  public  authority,  and 
care  was  taken  that  all  family  ties  should  be  weaker 
than  that  which  bound  the  citizen  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  boys  were  reckoned  as  belonging  less 
to  their  parents  than  to  the  state,  and  were  taken  to 
the  former  to  be  educated  in  bands  under  appointed 
governors.  They  were  hred  to  military  exercises  and 
the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  hardships ;  practised 
in  combats  with  each  other,  and  kept  on  scanty  fare, 
but  encouraged  to  mend  it  by  whatever  they  could  take 
undiscovered  from  the  messes  of  the  men.  By  this 
they  were  formed  to  enterprise  and  circumspection, 
being  liable,  if  detected,  to  heavy  punishment  for  theif 
awkwardness.  It  was  a  regulation  that  all  persons, 
even  the  Kings,  should  eat  at  public  tables,  and  thai 
these  tables  should  be  served  only  with  plain  food. 
This  regulation,  more  than  any  other,  at  first  offended 
the  rich  citizens.  In  time,  how  ever,  these  dinners,  which 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  soup  called  black  broth,  came 
to  be  much  relished,  and  very  agreeable  discourse  often 
attended  them. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  made  a  most  formidable 
people,  through  the  principles  and  discipline  in  which 
they  were  thus  trained.  They  were  disgraced  forever,  it 
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they  pave  wny  to  fear  in  the  most  hopeless  situation. 
AfVr  a  defeat  in  war,  amidst  the  general  mourning,  the 
kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  were  required  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  joy,  because  their  relatives  had 
not  shared  the  reproach  of  flight.  Their  motto  was,  to 
perish  rather  than  yield ;  and  it  was  an  unwonted  occur- 
rence for  a  Lacedaemonian  dctuchment  to  surrender 
to  the"  most  overwhelming  force.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  was  reached  ;  but  it 
was  a  limited  excellence,  and  almost  entirely  warlike. 
Very  little  regard  was  bestowed  on  any  who  were  with- 
out the  circle  uf  the  commonwealth. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit  and 
ambition  soon  showed  itself  in  their  attacks  on  the 
bordering  states,  especially  on  Messenia.  Inflamed 
by  wrongs  both  done  and  suffered  in  the  second  gen- 
eration aAer  Lycurgus,  (743  B.  C.,)  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  that  province 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  bound  themselves 
by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conquered  the 
Mf-ssenians.  But  they  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking, 
ind  prolonged  probably  beyond  all  their  expectations. 
The  Messenians,  by  avoiding  battles  and  defending 
towns,  wt-re  able  to  maintain  the  conflict  for  many 
years,  till  tlie  Lacedemonians  feared  for  the  existence 
of  the  state,  through  the  want  of  children  to  supply 
the  waste  of  war  and  natural  decay-  In  th  s  exigency, 
tlvy  sent  orders  to  the  marriageable  virgiiss  to  recruit 
ihe  population  by  a  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the 
voung  men,  who,  being  children  when  the  war  began, 
hud  not  taken  the  oath.  The  offspring  of  this  singular 
and  indecent  order  were  denominated  Parthenitr,  or 
"  sons  of  virgins."  When  tiro  war  was  ended,  the  I'ar- 
th.  in. i  were  permitted  to  settle  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
M  they  became  restive  and  dangerous  through  the 
slight  which  was  put  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
origin.  They  accordingly  migrated  to  Italy,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentum. 

The  submission  of  Messenia  continued  through  forty 
years.  But  so  grievous  was  the  oppression  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  so  undying  was  the  Grecian  spirit  of 
independence,  that  they  only  wanted  a  leader ;  and  a 
leader  they  found  in  Aristomenes,  a  youth  of  the  regal 
line.    Joined  by  the  Arcadians  and  others,  the  most 


tomenes,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved,  and  enabled 
to  escape.  Returning  to  Eire,  a  stronghold  near  the 
sea,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  besieged,  he  soon 
gave  proof  to  . the  enemy  of  his  presence,  by  his  accus- 
tomed valor  and  discretion.  The  siege  was  protracted 
till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, one  stormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in  the 
fort  had  been  quilled  by  its  guard,  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying it  with  his  own  troops.  Aristomenes,  flying  to 
the  spot,  commenced  n  vigorous  defence,  aided  by  the 
women,  who  mixed  in  the  fight.  But  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  numbers  of  the  foe  and  by  the  boister- 
ous weather.  Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  during  three  nights  and  two 
days :  at  length,  when  all  was  hopeless,  they  formed 
their  column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and 
children,  and  resolved  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
place.  The  enemy,  unwilling  to  resist  the  etfrcts  of 
their  despair,  granted  the  passage  which  had  been  de- 
manded. The  Arcadians  received  them  with  kindness, 
and  gave  them  allotments  of  land. 

The  Messenians,  who  fell  under  the  power  of  Lace- 
daemon,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slavesor  Helots. 
From  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  a  colony  was  formed 
under  a  son  of  Aristomenes,  which  settled  in  Sicily. 
Aristomenes  himself  determined  never  to  quit  his 
country,  so  that  he  might  always  make  war  on  Lacedae- 
mon  as  opportunity  offered.  But  he  sought  the  mean? 
of  further  hostilities  in  vain,  and  was  induced  to  retire 
to  Rhodes,  where  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in 
tranquillity.  The  character  of  Aristomenes  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  warriors  of  antiquity 
He  conducted  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  uniform  obedience  to  the  laws  of  war,  sparing  the 
vanquished,  and  manifesting  a  clemency  and  gentleness 
peculiarly  rare  in  so  warlike  an  age. 


CHAPTER  CCCXVI. 

1193  to  506  B.  C. 

Athens,  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  First  Inter' 
ference  of  Persia  in  the  Affairs  of  Greece. 


Tbt  MMMnlaa  War. 

heroic  deeds  were  achieved  by  the  Messenians  under 
pne».  In  one  engagement,  it  is  related,  that  he 
knocked  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifty  of  his 
band.  The  prisoners  were  thrown  as  rebels  into  a 
deep  cavern,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except  Aris- 


iwirai  aerocing  dimwit  to  Drnlh. 

TlTE  institutions  which  Theseus  established  in  Athens 
kept  the  city  tranquil,  even  amidst  the  general  convul 
sions  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy.    Hence  it  became  a  desirable  place  of  resort 
to  refugees  from  other  provinces.    The  reception  n« 
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Athens  of  inhabitants  from  Achaia,  who  were  com- 
pelled, by  being  over  populated,  to  migrate,  became 
the  occasion  of  a  war -between  Doris  and  Athens.  The 
Delphian  oracle  had  promised  victory  to  the  Dorians  if 
they  avoided  killing  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus,  who 
was  then  king,  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  his  people, 
and,  accordingly,  entering  the  enemy's  camp  in  the 
hubit  of  a  peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel,  in  which 
he  was  killed.  When  the  invaders  learned  that  the 
Athenian  king  was  killed,  they  at  once  retreated. 

The  succession  at  Athens  was  disputed  between 
tho  sons  of  Codrus ;  the  oracle  decided  in  favor  of 
Medon,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  lame.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  compromise,  it  being  determined  that  after 
Codrus  none  could  be  worthy  of  the  title  of  king. 
Medon  became  only  the  first  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  archon,  which  was  to  be  hereditary.  These  events 
happened  B.  C.  801.  About  this  time,  Attica,  being 
too  full  of  inhabitants,  sent  forth  a  colony  to  Asia 
Minor,  under  Androclus  and  Nelcus,  sons  of  Codrus. 
At  different  periods  in  Grecian  history,  the  business 
of  colonization  was  vigorously  carried  on,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands  were  studded  with 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Greeks.  The  settlements  were 
almost  all  along  the  sea,  as  inland  territories  were 
rarely  coveted ;  consequent! v  they  were"  enabled  to 
communicate  readily  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
parent  state. 

Twelve  archons  followed  Medon  in  hereditary  suc- 
cession. The  last  was  Alcnueon,  at  whoso  death,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  that  of  Codrus, 
Charops  was  made  archon  for  ten  years,  and  six  suc- 
ceeded under  the  same  term  of  time.  Afterwards,  the 
duration  of  tho  office  was  reduced  to  a  year,  and  its 
duties  divided  among  nine  persons,  taken  at  first  by 
suffrage,  and  afterwards  by  lot  from  the  eupatridet,  or 
nobles.  Among  the  nine,  one  was  chief;  the  second 
had  the  title  of  king,  who  was  also  the  high  priest ;  the 
third  was  called  poUmarch,  meaning  the  military  com- 
mander; and  the  other  six  presided  as  judges.  The 
nine  together  formed  the  council  of  state.  Legislation 
alone  was  in  tho  people.  Under  such  a  political 
arrangement,  Athens  was  torn  by  the  clashing  ambi- 
tion of  factious  nobles.  The  most  powerful  family 
was  that  of  the  Alcmuxmida*,  descended  from  the  last 
perpetual  archon,  and  through  him  from  Codrus.  But 
their  influence  was  resisted,  particularly  by  Cylon,  a 
mnn  of  high  nobility  and  great  power,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens  —  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  denoted  a  man  who  had  brought  under  his 
dominion  a  state,  of  which  the  legal  government  was 
republican.  Cylon's  attempt,  however,  proved  disas- 
trous to  him  and  his  followers. 

The  disorders  consequent  on  this  state  of  things 
required  a  remedy,  and  Draco  was  called  to  legislate 
for  Athens.  Though  he  did  not  alter  the  political 
constitution,  he  established  a  penal  code  absurdly  se- 
vere ;  every  crime,  great  and  small,  was  made  capital, 
on  the  ground  that  every  breach  of  a  positive  law  was 
.treason  to  the  state.  The  necessary  result  was,  that 
all  crimes,  except  the  greatest,  went  unpunished,  as 
few  would  undertake  either  prosecution  or  conviction. 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hcrodicus  used  to  say  that 
M  Draco's  institutions  seemed  rather  to  come  from  a 
dragon  than  a  man."  The  evils  under  which  the  state 
suffered  still  continued,  heightened  by  the  revolt  of 
Salamis,  an  island  which  was  subject  to  Athens. 
Solon  had  once  reduced  the  island,  and  was 


of  a  reputation  both  for  wisdom  and  valor ;  aiid,  hav 
ing  devised  a  form  of  government  with  Epimenides, 
a  Cretan  philosopher,  he  was  looked  to  as  the  only- 
man  capable  of  settling  the  distracted  common- 
wealth. 

In  the  year  562  B.  C,  Solon  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed archon,  with  peculiar  powers  for  reforming  the 
state.  The  task  he  executed  with  great  success,  both 
in  respect  to  the  political  constitution  and  the  code 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  latter  proved  to  be  so 
excellent,  that  tho  Romans  formed  their  law  upon  it  ; 


and,  through  them,  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the 
laws  now  existing  in  most  of  Europe.  The  peculiar 
system  of  the  government  which  he  established  will 
be  exhibited  in  another  place.*  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
marked that  his  friends  advised  him  to  procure  the 
regal  authority  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  alleging 
that  "  tyranny  resembled  a  fair  garden  ;  a  beautiful 
spot  while  we  are  within,  but  it  wants  a  way  to  get 
out."  Resolving  to  give  the  Athenians  the  best  laws 
they  were  capable  of  receiving,  where  he  found 
things  tolerable  in  the  constitution,  he  refused  to 
change  them,  as  he  disliked  unnecessary  innovations  ; 
and  he  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  "  those  laws  will 
best  be  observed  which  power  and  justice  equally 
support." 

After  the  laws  of  Solon  had  been  promulgated,  he 
was  so  frequently  applied  to  for  explanations  and  alter- 
ations by  the  weak  or  captious,  that,  wearied  with 
their  importunities,  and  wishing  to  give  to  his  great 
work  a  degree  of  solidity,  he  determined  to  travel. 
Having  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  that  his  insti- 
tutions should  bo  changed  in  no  part  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  ho  deported  on  his  journey.  He  survived 
some  twelve  years  after  this,  having  returned  to  Athens 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten,  and  endeavoring  in 
vain  to  compose  the  dissensions  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  Ho  died  at  Cyprus,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death,  the  Athe- 
nians, becoming  probably  more  tranquil,  paid  him  the 
highest  honors,  and  erected  in  the  forum  and  at 
Salamis  a  statue  of  him  in  brass,  with  his  hand  in  his 
gown  —  the  posture  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
address  the  people.    In  addition  to  his  talents  for  legis- 
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lation,  Solon  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  excelled 
in  poetry. 

Not  long  after  the  laws  of  Solon  had  been  adopted, 
Athens  was  distracted  by  contentions.  The  old  fac- 
tions of  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  and  the  coast 
renewed  their  struggle ;  they  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  against  one  another,  and  endeavored  to 
subvert  and  usurp  the  government  Lycurgus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  country  people ;  Megacles  was  the 
chief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  and  Pisis- 
tratus, in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  protect  those  in  the 
high  lands  from  tyranny,  declared  himself  their  leader. 
The  last  was  the  democratic  party.  All  three  were 
men  of  high  birth,  without  which,  at  this  time,  there 
was  little  chance  of  greatness  at  Athens.  Pisistratus 
was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  military  talents'; 
and,  by  mildness  of  character  and  affability  of  man- 
ners, had  become  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city. 
A  remark  of  Solon,  howe^r,  shows  what  he  thought 
or  feared  respecting  Pisistratus.  He  was  wont  to 
say  to  the  latter,  "  Sir,  were  it  not  for  your  ambition, 
you  would  be  the  best  citizen  in  Athens." 

One  day,  Pisistratus  came  in  a  chariot  into  the 
market-place  wounded  and  bloody,  and  complained 
that  he  had  been  waylaid  by  his  enemies,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  alive.  In  after  times,  the  story  has 
bwn  commonly  disbelieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  and  no  account  has  come  down  to  us 
to  the  contrary,  and  as  the  history  is  told  by  persons 
hostile  to  Pisistratus,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
it  as  true.  A  guard  was  appointed  for  him,  and  with 
it  he  seized  the  Acropolis.  He  was  supported  by  his 
party,  and  those  of  bis  opponents  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  him  were  forced  into  exile.  From  this  period, 
Pisistrutus  was  generally  considered  as  tyrant  of 
Athens,  though  his  friends  denied  the  charge,  asserting 
that  the  constitution  was  unaltered,  and  that  he  even 
obeyed  a  citation  from  the  Areopagus. 

As  it  was,  Pisistratus  at  once  enjoyed  the  reality 
of  power,  while  he  avoided,  in  a  measure,  the  odium 
of  unurjNition.  His  control  of  the  government  was 
not,  however,  uninterrupted.  Twice  was  ho  banished 
from  the  city,  and  twice  he  returned :  he  at  last  died 
at  an  advaoced  period,  while  in  the  administration  of 
Athens.  His  ability  was  great,  and  his  liberality  and 
moderation  were  uncommon  in  the  existing  state  of 
society.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  aits, 
ind  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  public  library  known 
:«>  the  world.  The  earliest  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  had  been  before 
brought  by  Lycurgus  into  Greece,  are  ascribed  to  him. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  kindness  of  disposition,  the 
following  incident  is  related:  It  happened  that  Pisis- 
tratus, who,  as  prince  of  Athens,  received  the  tenth 
part  of  every  man's  rents  and  of  the  fruits  of  his 
ground,  perceived  once  an  old  man  gathering  some- 
thing among  the  rocks;  he  inquired  of  him  what 
he  was  doing,  and  what  were  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
**  Troubles  and  a  few  plants  of  wild  sage,"  replied 
he;  ** and  of  these  Pisistratus  must  have  a  tenth." 
The  ruler  said  no  more,  but,  when  he  returned  to 
the  city,  he  exempted  the  man  from  paying  his  tax. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  sons  of  Pisistratus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government,  and  inherited  the  influence 
as  well  as  the  power  of  their  father.  Their  measures 
were  characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  moderation  sim- 
ilar to  his.  Hippias  chiefly  conducted  the  civil 
caWjotu  while  Hipparchus  was  engaged  in 


with  a  view  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  cultivate  the 
tastes  of  the  citizens.*  In  patronizing  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  invited  Anacreon  and  Simonides  to 
Athens,  and  maintained  them  there ;  and,  that  he 
might  extend  a  degree  of  instruction  to  those  who,  in 
an  age  when  books  were  few  and  costly,  had  neither 
means  nor  leisure  for  study,  he  erected  in  the  streets 
and  highways  marble  columns,  with  heads  of  Mercury, 
having  short  moral  sentences  engraved  on  their  sides. 
Hipparchus  also  directed  the  rhnpsodists  to  recite  the 
poo ins  of  Homer  at  the  great  feast  of  Panathemea,  or 
"  all  Athens,"  that  the  people  might  be  instructed  in 
the  sciences  and  the  moral  conduct  of  life. 

Hipparchus  was  slain  by  means  of  a  conspiracy. 
The  cause  of  this  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  motives  which  impelled  the  perpetrators  to 
this  act  were  of  a  private,  not  of  a  public  nature.  The 
main  conspirators  were  two  friends,  Harmodius  and 
Aristogciton,  from  the  middle  rank  of  citizens.  They 
both  perished,  however,  in  the  attempt.  The  effect 
of  this  fatal  plot  was  to  render  the  survivor,  Hippias, 
suspicious  and  revengeful.  From  this  time  forward, 
his  government  became  jealous  and  severe.  He  re- 
nounced all  confidence  in  popularity,  and  endeavored 
to  secure  himself  by  the  death  of  the  objects  of  his 
suspicions.  His  tyranny  lasted  four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  Alcmceonida?,  who  had 
been  ejected  some  years  before  by  the  father  of  Hip- 
pias, were  unceasingly  watchful  for  an  opportunity  to 
return.  This  was  eventually  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  under  their  king  Cleomcnes, 
besieged  Athens,  and  obliged  the  Pisistratida;  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  quit  the  territory.  Hippias  and 
his  partisans  retired  to  Sigeium,  on  the  Hellespont, 
(510  B.  C.)  The  Pisistratida  held  the  ascendency 
in  Athens  for  fifty  years,  dating  from  the  occupation 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  under  this  family  that  Athens 
first  became  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  public 
buildings. 

The  direction  of  affairs  in  Athens  was  now  disputed 
between  Isagoras  and  Clisthcnes  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Alcmaeonidnj.  The  latter,  having  courted 
the  favor  of  the  populace,  gained  the  ascendant,  by 
which  means  some  changes  were  made  in  the  consti- 
tution, tending  to  render  it  more  democratical.  He 
opened  public  offices  to  all  the  citizens.  Isagoras, 
having  secured  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  king  Cleomcnes, 
had  with  him  only  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  and  made 
the  most  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  no  one  would  dispute  the  will  of  the 
Spartan  king.  He  found,  however,  that  Athens  was  not 
fallen  so  low  as  to  endure  this  insolence  of  usurpation. 
The  people  flew  to  arms,  and  Isagoras  and  his  party 
were  defeated.  The  direction  of  government  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Clisthcnes  and  his  friends ;  and,  as 
a  war  with  Lacedsemon  was  expected,  it  was  natural 
for  tho  Athenians  to  look  for  aid  wherever  it  might  be 
obtained.  Accordingly  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sard  is,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  then  a  Persian  province, 
to  propose  an  alliance.  The  satrap,  or  governor,  asked 
tho  ambassadors  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  where 
they  dwelt;  when  he  heard  the  answer,  he  scornfully 
rejected  the  proposed  alliance  with  so  insignificant  a 
state,  unless  they  would  give  earth  and  water  to  King 
Darius,  in  token  of  subjection.  The  demand  was 
complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors,  but  the 
Athenian  people  disowned  the  act. 
Meanwhile  Cleomcnes  entered  Attica  with  a  power 
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ful  army  ;  but,  owing  principally  to  the  defection  of 
tho  Corinthians,  who  composed  a  part  of  his  forces, 
he  was  obliged  to  nbandon  his  object  of  attacking 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  thus  left  at  liberty,  proceeded 
to  chastise  the  Boeotians  and  others,  who  had  invaded 
Attica  in  another  quarter.  These  enemies  were 
immediately  subdued.  But  Athens  was  destined,  at 
length,  to  combat  a  foe  whose  resources  were  infinitely 
greater  than  any  with  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
called  to  contend.  Hippias,  still  an  exile,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  assistance  expected  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, went  to  Sardis,  and  persuaded  the  satrap 
Artnphernes  to  make  war  upon  his  country,  engaging 
that,  upon  the  event  of  being  restored  to  the  sover- 
eignty, he  would  hold  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  satrap  to  dissuade  him  from  granting 
the  request  of  Hippias.    They,  however,  received  for 


answer  an  imperious  order  to  submit  at  their  peril  to 
Hippias,  and,  refusing  obedience,  they  thenceforth 
considered  themselves  as  at  war  with  Persia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  events  which  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias  had  popularized  the  Athenian  gov- 
ernment. Continually  appealed  to  by  their  present 
leaders,  the  Alcnuronida;,  the  people  became  versed 
in  public  affairs,  and  were  henceforth  practically  as 
well  as  legally  supreme.  The  result  was  an  increasing 
vigor  and  spirit  in  the  government,  and  a  great  im- 
provement as  to  internal  quiet  and  security.  Though 
jealous  and  violent  in  troublous  times,  and  sometime* 
hurried  into  acts  the  most  foolish  and  iniquitous, — 
always  defective  as  a  means  of  discovering  truth, — 
the  popular  courts  were  generally  honest  in  intention, 
rfnd  did  justice  in  all  disputes  between  the  rich  ami 
poor  with  an  impartiality  elsewhere  little  known  in 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXVII. 

506  to  479  B.  C. 

Transactions  from  the  First  Persian  Inter- 
ference to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Persian 
Invasion. 

The  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  been  invaded  by  the  Persians,  were,  some  of 
ihem,  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants,  sailing  to  parti 
of  Europe  even  as  far  as  Gaul,  founded  other  colo- 
nies. During  this  state  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Ioninns  sent  to  Athens  to  request  assistance,  which  wus 
readily  obtained.  With  the  help  of  a  fleet  of  ships, 
great  exploits  were  performed,  and  the  Ioninns  sacked 
Sardis.  When  Darius  heard  of  this,  he  declared  him- 
self the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  earnestly  desired  some 
opportunity  to  revenge  the  injury.  Tire  Ionians  were 
soon  after  reduced  to  subjection. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  Darius  had  in  view  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  and  inhabitants  of 
/Egina,  with  others  of  the  Grecian  states,  wisely  com- 
promised some  differences  that  had  arisen  amongst 
them,  and  which  had  produced  some  unimportant 
conflicts,  that  they  might  exert  all  their  force  against 
the  common  enemy. 


bjr  the  IVriutn*. 


In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  had  now  been 
resolved  upon.  Mardonius,  who  had  lately  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius,  was  sent  with  a  large  armv  and 
fleet,  avowedly  to  punish  Athens  for  the  burning  of 
Sardis.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Thrace  was  nl 
ready  subject  to  the  Persians,  excepting  a  portion  of  the 
savage  mountaineers;  and  Macedonia,  having  formerly 
submitted  to  deliver  earth  and  water,  did  not  now 
veulure  to  refuse  a  demanded  tribute.  But  the  Persian 
flejet,  in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos,  lost,  in  a 
violent  tempest,  three  hundred  ships  and  above  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  of  the  army  many  were  slain  in 
consequence  of  a  night  attack  from  a  hand  of  Thra- 
cians.  Although  the  latter  were  defeated,  the  season 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  thought  best  bv 
the  Persinn  leader  to  return,  and  jwiss  the  w  inter  iu 
Asm, 

Darius,  now  wishing  to  know  which  of  the  Grecian 
states  he  might  consider  as  friends  or  foes,  despatched 
heralds  to  the  several  communities  of  Greece,  to  de- 
mand of  them  the  accustomed  token  of  submission  — 
"  earth  and  water."  Many  towns  on  the  continent,  and 
most  of  the  islands,  did  not  see  fit  to  refuse  it ;  but  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  not  only  was  a  determined  refusal 
given,  but  the  public  indignation  was  vented  against 
the  Persian  heralds,  who,  at  one  place  being  thrown 
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into  a  caveni,  nnd  at  tho  other  inlo  a  well,  were  told 

there  lo  take  their  e;mh  and  water. 


A  lYr.-on  ll.r.l.l  iNruwn  mi,,  a  \V,  I[. 

As  ili'-rv  \v,i^  now  an  interval  <>\"  ^(sprn^.  i\-r  ( 'm-!.-- 
« »•.-••  kr|>;  with  «li(iirn!:y  ('pun  !» nu  •  •inSi-Mi  •••!  ^"ii 
an>i\'ier.  Imlee;],  n't  fii'.-  1  i  1 1 1'  ,  * '  I  ■  ■  >  1 1  n »  1 1  ■  -  !"-:l;ih 
»rm\  ntrnin^T  tin*  Aryans,  atvl  s-;rpri-:-  .1  »:;■!  n.  r--d 
tl'.  iii  wuh  rnnrh  s!aii<r|i'iT.  \  m,  : i r  a'^>  an  ■  I n ■  i mi 
A  *  *  i  *  a-  an'l  .F.^nn.     \\  !  •  V  {'.'■■<■...  in  \},>^  >-  •  r  i :  >  • 

i-t'  '■:r')ul<-[irv.  IV-rMa  w;i-  a  train  ]>r<  \  mrin^  !<u'  i:s  i  ■ 

q'l'  -".  Manii>iiui<  was  c  '•  allr't.  aul  li:s  mtinaii!  1 
giv>-u  Ic.i  Artaphernes,  j./n.-d  ui'li  1 »at;s.  a  "\T» !".-» rt 
n..!e.  in-iii.  [hmUiMy  iii»rc  e\;„-rx  n.  -!.  'I'd.-  1 •  r-= " ■ . - 1 
ansumwit  was  irKP-.-i-.  ■<!  to  liv:  !:ua!rei]  si,  mil  t<, 
fi>  •-  h  ;n<lrvi|  •(nnisai)il  mm, 

Th:>  f\|»-<!i:itin  :i<-r,  .r.iaa'ly  «mt,  ;•.:]. 1  I  I'."|iias 
.■>A'  in  ai|\ mire.l  lid-,  -'TVo]  a--  aii'l  rmiiliic'or. 

"I'm  nv(.,ii  !h.' firr-aitDiis  a:>il 'i  in-.'i'iv.'i-.  r- »:<  ■  \>\  Tlinc-e 
:«!!•]  M::cr-<1, ,1)1:1,  ,<  was  d>-t<  rmaa"!  :<>  i!m-  .Iv'.mil 

n  .[  M--n^  lh.-  i-.liiii.1-i  on  the  Nun,,-,  ;!>,.|  v-vitm' 

<',;.'T  is'aiuls  1  n  j  1 1  r :  r  ■  i ! .  A<  m>,.m.  Ii.  .v.  .  n-  rhi. 
C'-rNini-i  [Vet  <Si-wri-(]  },\-  the  !:)!'.  ins  Mi  10:  -  1  ria, 
they  --ciit  lo  demand  the  «L»isiance  of  Athens.  TImj 
four  thousand  Athenians  who  had  boon  settled  on  the 
territory  of  Chalcis  were  ordered  to  assist  them.  Lit- 
tle, however,  was  effected  by  their  interposition,  for  the 

ret  nans  were  divided  among  themsefves ;  and  after 
resisting  the  enemy  six  days,  the  finite  was  betrayed 
m  the  Persian*,  who  pillaged  and  burnt  the  city,  and  sold 
Mr  inhabitants  for  slaves.  The  Athenians  returned 
home,  having  reserved  themselves  for  the  defence 
if  their  native  country.  The  Persians,  now  masters 
<A  Eubcpa,  crossed  into  Attica,  and  landed,  nt  the  sug- 
C^tinn  of  Hippias,  on  the  narrow  plain  of  Marathon, 
490  B.  C,  six  years  from  the  period  in  which  tho 
Persian  invasion  first  commenced. 

It  happened  that  Athens  had  a  commander  equal  to 
>hf>  emergency  in  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon.  He 
Had  been  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  regu- 
larly directed  the  armies  of  tho  state  ;  but  so  con- 
gous were  his  colleagues  of  his  superior  ability,  that 
f'nirof  them  made  over  to  him  their  days  of  com- 
nvrnd.  The  generals  were  equally  divided  in-opinion 
•h^dicr  to  risk  a  battle  or  defend  the  city ;  but  the  de- 
cision rested  with  the  polemarch  Callimachus.  He 
vrccded  to  the  views  of  Miltiadcs,  that  a  battle  should 
he  risked  ;  and  the  army  accordingly  marched  to  Mara- 
thon, where,  on  his  own  day  of  command,  he  led  it 
into  action.  The  Athenians  wero  joined  by  the  few 
troops  that  could  be  gathered  in  Plabea,  a  little  com- 


monwealth of  Bkeotia.  The  united  force  may  have 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  heavy-armed 
troops,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  light-armed 
men.  The  Persian  army  brought  into  the  field  is 
stated  at  one  hundred  thousand. 

No  ground  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  the 
Atheninns,  situated  as  they  were,  with  a  vast  inferiority 
as  to  numbers.  It  was  neither  among  hills,  where 
their  heavy  phalanx  would  have  been  unable  to  keep 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  available  against  the  expert 
archery  of  the  enemy,  nor  on  a  wide  plain,  where  it 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  numbers.  In  the  nar- 
row plain  of  Marathon,  the  ground  favored  the  move- 
ments of  tho  phalanx,  while,  its  small  area  precluded 
the  evolutions  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  which  was  excel- 
lent. Still  limited  as  the  space  was,  Miltiades  only 
presented  a  front  equnl  to  that  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  purposely  weakening  the  centre  of  his 
force.  Then,  with  the  strength  of  the  army  in  its 
wings,  with  a  view  to  leave  as  little  opportunity  of 
action  as  possible  to  the  Persian  horse  and  archery, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  advance  running,  and  engage 
at  once  in  close  fight.  The  conflict  was  fierce.  The 
weak  centre  of  the  Athenians  was  broken  and  pursued 
into  the  country;  but  their  powerful  wings  routed 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and,  being  immedi- 
ately recalled  from  pursuit,  were  led  against  the  con- 
quering centre  of  the  Persian  army,  defeated  it,  nnd, 
following  to  the  shore  the  fleeing  enemy,  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  them.  According  to  Herodotus,  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Athenians  and 
Plata»ans,  among  whom  was  the  polemarch  Callimachus 
—  with  many  other  eminent  men.  Seven  ships  were 
taken  on  the  shore. 

"  The  Athenians  who  fought  at  Marathon,"  savs  the 
Greek  historian,  "  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
known  to  have  adopted  running  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  at  once  to  close  fight ;  nnd  they  were  the  first 
who  withstood  —  in  the  field  —  even  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  and  of  the  men  who  wore  it ;  for  hith- 
erto the  very  name  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  had 
been  a  Jerror  to  the  Greeks."  Cyncgirus,  the  brother 
of  the  poet  jEschylus,  is  reported  to  have  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  was  finally  killed  holding  on 
by  his  teeth  to  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail,  after 
both  his  hands  had  been  cut  off*.  According  to  Justin, 
Hippias,  who  expected  to  have  been  restored  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens  by  tho  power  of  the  Persians, 
perished  in  the  engagement 

The  Persian  army,  on  its  embarkation,  sailed  imme- 
diately toward  Athens,  hoping  to  reach  it  before  the 
return  of  its  defenders  ;  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed,  and  they  set  sail  for  Asia.  The  success  of 
Miltiades  gave  him  unbounded  popularity  and  influ- 
ence. Presuming  on  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
requested  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  but  really  with 
a  design  of  revenging  a  personal  injury.  He  led  them 
to  the  Isle  of  Paros,  as  if  to  punish  its  people  for  their 
forced  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose demanded  of  the  latter  one  hundred  talents,  as 
the  price  of  his  retreat  The  Parians,  however,  re- 
fused, and  resisted  him  with  spirit ;  and  it  happening 
that  Miltiades  received  a  wound,  they  were  delivered 
from  the  danger  which  impended  over  them  by  his 
return  to  Athens. 

Here  Miltiades  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  by 
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Xanthippus,  a  man  of  high  consideration,  on  account  i 
of  the  failure  of  his  promises  mado  to  the  people. 
There  was  some  ground  for  tho  process  against  him, 
as  he  was  guilty  of  an  atrocious  abuse  of  the  public  | 
authority,  for  the  gratification  of  individual  revenge ; 
but  neither  can  the  act  of  the  Athenians  be  excused, 
in  intrusting  such  an  armament  to  the  sole  pleasure 
of  a  popular  man.  The  memory  of  his  services, 
however,  with  pity  for  his  present  situation,  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  absolve  him  on  the  capital  charge ; 
but  he  was  fined  fifty  talents — about  fifty  thousund 
dollars.  Miltiades  died  soon  after  from  the  mortification 
of  his  wound  ;  but  the  fine  was  paid  by  Cimon,  his  son. 

Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Egypt  re- 
volted from  the  Persians,  and  the  death  of  Darius 
shortly  followed.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor, 
recovered  that  country,  and  immediately  after,  com- 
menced his  attempt  to  subdue  such  Greek  states  as  per- 
sisted in  their  independence.  He  brought  together  the 
most  powerful  armament,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
history  has  recorded.  The  preparations  cost  him  the 
labor  of  four  years.  The  number  of  the  ships  of 
war  was  stated  at  twelve  hundred,  and  that  of  ships 
of  burden  three  thousand.  The  former  were  of 
greater  strength  and  size  than  any  before  seen  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  army  consisted  of  ono  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
horse  —  beside  an  immense  retinue  of  attendants.  In 
tho  fifth  year  of  the  preparation,  he  moved  toward 
the  Hellespont  with  this  overwhelming  force,  and 
crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  occupying  seven  days 
and  nights  in  the  crossing.  He  passed  through  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  moved  toward  Athens.  Most  of 
the  Grecian  states  desisted  from  their  mutual  quarrels, 
and  joined  against  the  invaders,  Laccdsemon  taking 
the  lead. 

It  became  the  Lacedromonians  to  be  on  the  alert  in 
this  instance,  inasmuch,  as  on  tho  occasion  of  the  for- 
mer Persian  invasion,  their  selfish  and  timid,  or  super- 
stitious  policy,  delayed  their  succors  to  the  Athenians 
till  tho  danger  was  past.  The  Argians  stood  aloof, 
refusing  to  be  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
from  whom  they  had  lately  suffered  severely  in  war, 
and  the  Thebans  eventually  joined  the  Persians.  The 
first  resistance  which  the  enemy  encountered  was  at 
Thermopylae,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  coast  connecting 
Thessaly  and  Phocis,  the  only  tolerable  outlet  south- 
ward from  Thessaly.  Here  were  posted  rather  more 
than  five  thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  Spartan 
king  Lconidas,  the  brother  of  Clcomenes.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  maintain  the  passage,  till  the  whole  strength 
of  the  different  states  could  be  sent  out.  This  small 
body  of  Greeks  checked  the  whole  Persian  force  for 
several  days.  They  had  been  at  first  requested  by  the 
messenger,  whom  the  king  sent  to  them,  to  lay  down 
their  arms :  the  short  and  brave  reply  was,  "  Let 
Xerxes  come  and  take  them." 

At  length,  Xerxes  was  told  of  a  pass  by  which  the 
troops  might  be  led  across  the  mountains.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  round  a  strong  detachment  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  the  rear,  while  his  main  army  advanced  on 
their  front.  This  movement  effected  their  destruction. 
Lconidas  and  a  chosen  few  determined  to  perish, 
knowing  the  value  of  a  great  example  of  self-devo- 
tion, and  moved  by  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  that  either 
Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish.  Dismissing,  therefore, 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  retuined  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans who  were  with  him.    The  Thespians,  amounting 


to  seven  hundred,  declared  their  resolution  to  share  hb 
fate.  Lconidas  detained  4he  four  hundred  Thebans 
in  the  army  against  their  will,  as  hostages  for  the 
doubtful  faith  of  their  countrymen.  With  this  insig 
nifiennt  force,  the  Greeks  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  fighting  with  the  resolution  inspired  by  despair, 
they  made  vast  slaughter.  The  advantage  continued 
to  bo  theirs,  till  the  Persian  detachment  came  up  in 
their  rear ;  they  then  retreated  to  a  hillock,  and  form- 
ing on  the  top,  prolonged  the  struggle.  When  their 
spears  were  broken,  they  fought  with  their  swords,  and 
if  these  failed,  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  till  the  Spar- 
tans and  Thespians  were  all  slain  to  a  man.  The 
Thebans  surrendered  in  a  body,  as  soon  as,  by  the 
retreat  of  their  companions  to  the  hillock,  they  were 
permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

After  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the 
Athenians  at  home,  finding  that  they  were  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  that  they  could  not  preserve  their  city 
unless  by  submission,  immediately  resolved  to  aban- 
don it  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes.  The  fleet  from 
Artcmisium  was  assembled  at  Salamis  to  assist  in  their 
removal.  Their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  were 
transported  to  Salamis,  Trcej*n,  and  jEgina,  while 
the  able-bodied  men  were  mostly  serving  in  the  ships, 
a  few  only,  principally  poor  men,  being  left  behind. 
The  Persians  advanced  on  Athens,  after  burning  Thes 
pia  and  Plataja.  They  entered  the  city  ;  but  the  few 
Athenians  in  the  Acropolis  made  on  obstinate  defence, 
and  the  citadel  was  with  great  difficulty  taken  and 
burnt.    The  defenders  were  slaughtered. 

The  Persian  fleet,  besides  suffering  from  storms,  had 
met  with  a  severe  check  at  Artemisium,  and  was  now 
destined  to  be  completely  defeated  at  Sulnmis,  (480 
B.  C.)  The  Persians  had  considerably  more  than  one 
thousand  triremes,  while  the  Greeks  had  but  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty  were  Athenian.  The  whole  Persian  army,  with 
Xerxes  at  its  head,  was  drawn  up  on  the  Attic  shore 
to  view  tho  engagement.  The  great  disparity  of  the 
forces  caused  at  first  a  general  movement  of  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  at  length  iheir  onset  be- 
came steady  and  orderly,  after  the  manner  taught  them 
by  Thcmistoclcs,  to  strike  with  the  heads  of  their  ships 
the  enemy's  broadside.  The  Greeks  went  completely 
victorious,  and  the  hostile  armament  was  ruined.  The 
discomfiture  of  his  fleet  struck  Xerxes  with  dismay, 
and  ho  soon  returned  to  Asiu ;  but  he  left  a  powerful 
army  behind  him,  under  Mardonius,  whose  ambition 
was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror 
of  Greece. 

In  the  spring  of  479  B.  C,  the  first  important 
measure  of  Mardonius  was  an  attempt  to  detach  the 
Athenians  from  the  Grecian  confederacy.  But  all  the 
powerful  considerations  which  he  urged  were  unavail- 
ing, and  he  accordingly  straightway  advanced  on 
Athens.  The  inhabitants,  fuiling  to  receive  the  as- 
sistance which  they  expected  from  their  allies,  passed 
over  into  Salamis,  and  left  him  the  empty  city,  which 
he  occupied.  The  Spartans  delayed  sending  assist- 
ance to  the  Athenians,  until  they  had  reason  io  think 
that  their  own  liberties  were  endangered  by  the  Persian 
power  in  Greece.  They  finally  despatched  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  whole  of  Laceda>mon  five  thousand  in 
addition.  The  Athenians  crossed  from  Salamis,  and 
the  confederate  army,  being  assembled  at  Eleusis.  ad- 
vanced to  Ery three,  on  the  border  of  Bceotia,  where  i 
took  up  a  position  at  the  baso  of  Mount  Citheron 
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The  heavy-armed  troops  of  the  Grecian  army 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand.  Of  the  five  thou- 
sand  Spartans  from  the  city,  each  of  them  was  at- 
tended by  seven  light-armed  helots.  The  other  light- 
aniied  troops  swelled  the  whole  number  of  the  allied 
army  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The 
army  was  led  by  Puusanias,  the  Spartan  commander. 
The  Athenian  force,  consisting  of  eight  thousand 
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heavy-armed  troops  wns  led  by  Aristides,  known  in 
history  as  The  Just.  The  army  of  Mardonius  consisted 
of  three  hundred  thousand  Asiatics  and  about  fifty 
thousand  Greeks. 

\S  h>  n  .Mardonius  left  Athens,  he  burnt  and  demol- 
ished what  remained  of  the  city.  The  first  attack  was" 
made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  who,  by  riding  up  in 
small  parties,  discharged  their  arrows  and  then  retired. 
This  annoyance  was  borne  for  a  time  ;  at  length  a 
desperate  charge,  made  by  three  hundred  picked  Athe- 
nians, brought  the  cavalry  into  a  general  engagement. 
The  heavy-armed  Athenians  coming  up,  repulsed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  After  various  changes  of  position, 
and  successful  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
he  p? neral  battle  was  begun  at  PloUea.  The  Persians 
fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  neither  this  nor  vast 
«u|w -riority  in  numbers  could  make  up  for  their  inferi- 
ority in  arms  and  discipline.  They  were  at  length 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  Mardonius  being  killed. 
Of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  ranks  of  the  Persian 
army,  a  portion  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  these 
rendered  but  little  assistance  to  the  invaders. 

The  Persian  fugitives  who  escaped  into  their  in- 
trenched camp,  were  in  time  to  close  the  gates,  and 
man  the  walls  against  tbe  Lacedaemonians  and  Tege- 
ans.  These,  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  fortifica- 
tions, made  no  impression  on  the  enemy ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians,  the  works  were  soon  carried. 
The  passions  of  the  Athenians,  inflamed  by  long  distress 
and  danger,  were  indulged  in  a  manner  too  sanguinaiy 
to  be  justified.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  men 
who  were  left  with  Mardonius,  scarcely  three  thousand 
escaped,  exclusive  of  forty  thousand  who  retreated  un- 
der Artabazu*.  When  the  latter  perceived  that  all  was 
lost,  he  marched  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace,  and 
paved  over  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  "The  mind 
revolts  from  such  sweeping  destruction,  even  amidst 
ha  exultation  on  viewing  the  deliverance  of  a  great 
people  from  unprincipled  aggression.    It  were  indeed 
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to  be  wished  that  an  outraged  nation  would  remember 
mercy  in  the  moment  of  vengeance,  and  refrain  from 
needlessly  visiting  on  the  miserable  tools  of  despotism, 
the  crimes  of  their  employers." 

This  battle,  in  its  results,  not  only  freed  the  Gre 
cians  from  the  terrors  of  servitude,  but  made  them 
possessors  of  immense  wealth.  When  Xerxes  left 
the  army  for  Asia,  he  gave  most  of  his  riches  and  val- 
uable furniture  to  Mardonius,  as  he  was  his  brother-in- 
law.  The  rest  he  divided  among  his  subordinate  fa- 
vorites. Couches  magnificently  embroidered  ;  tables 
of  gold  and  silver;  golden  bowls  and  goblets;  stalls 
and  mangers  of  brass  ;  chains,  bracelets ;  cimetcrs, 
some  of  solid  gold,  others  set  with  precious  stones 
and  many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  constituted 
the  currency  of  Greece  from  that  time,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  several  years, — all  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  conquerors. 

The  battle  of  Plutiea,  it  is  said,  happened  on  the 
22d  of  September.  On  the  same  day,  another  battle, 
neither  less  glorious  nor  less  decisive,  was  fought  be- 
tween the  same  nations  at  the  promontory  of  Mycoie, 
in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Samoa.  A  Persian 
fleet  and  army  were  destroyed  there  by  a  Greek  fleet 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Ionian  coast  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  king.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Persians  was  on  the  shore  ;  but  both 
suffered  the  same  fate,  from  the  valor  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Ionians  of  the  islands  having  been  liberated 
from  the  Persian  dominion,  joined  the  Greeks. 
When  the  slaughter  had  ceased,  the  Persian  ships  and 
camp,  and  all  the  valuable  treasures  contained  in  them, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Ionia  regained  its 
freedom,  and  the  Asintic  coast  was  abandoned  by  the 
Persian  monarch.  When  every  thing  of  value  was 
taken  out  of  the  enemy's  camp  and  fleet,  the  Greeks 
reduced  the  ships  to  ashes. 

After  this  signal  blow,  which  not  only  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  Europe,  but 
restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia,  the 
Grecian  fleet  went  to  Samos,  and,  after  some  other 
adventures  by  a  part  of  it,  eventually  returned  to 
Greece.  Macedonia  had  renounced  the  connection  with 
Persia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plauea.  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  Thrace  threw  off  its  dependence. 

Thus  ended,  after  two  campaigns,  this  memorable 
expedition  of  a  powerful  monarch  against  a  brave  na- 
tion. The  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  generous 
perseverance  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  very  ad- 
vantageous offers  from  Xerxes  after  the  loss  of  their 
city,  and  whose  abandonment  of  tho  common  cause 
would  doubtless  have  determined  the  subjugation  of 
Greece. 


CHAPTER  CCCXVIII. 

479  to  431  B  C. 

Athenian  Ascendency. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  the  Athe- 
nians had  begun  to  bring  back  their  families,  and  to 
rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  This  measure  was 
most  unreasonably  displeasing  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
To  the  latter,  the  command  in  tho  war,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  had  been  intrusted ;  but  although  they  were 
the  most  distinguished  military  Greek  nation,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  had  been  more  numerous,  and  the  power 
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and  spirit  which  Athens  displayed,  had  made  a  forci- 
'lie  impression  on  all  minds.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
consistently  with  their  narrow  and  jealous  policy, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  erecting  for- 
tifications for  the  protection  of  their  city,  and  endeav- 
ored to  embarrass  their  measures  for  repairing  the 
heavy  loss  which  they  hod  sustained  in  their  own  cause 
und  in  that  of  Greece.  They  even  had  the  effrontery, 
through  an  embassy,  to  urge  the  Athenians  not  to 
proceed  with  the  ramparts,  but  rather,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  the  enemy  might  never  more  have  any 
strong  place  to  fix  his  quarters  in,  as  recently  in  Thebes. 
Had  the  demand  been  complied  with,  Athens  would 
have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  Lacedemonian  intrigues  were  defeated  by  the 
address  of  Thcmistoclcs,  the  Athenian.  He  con- 
trived, through  purposed  delays  in  negotiation,  to  de- 
ceive the  Lacedaemonians  in  regard  to  building  the 
walls ;  and  when  they  were  raised  to  tho  requisite 
height,  he  informed  that  people  that  Athens  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  fortified,  and  henceforth,  if  they  and 
their  allies  had  any  tiling  to  propose,  they  must  do  it 
to  persons  able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  inter- 
est and  their  own.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  prosecut- 
ed against  Persia,  the  allies  maintaining  a  strong  navy 
in  the  jEgean  Sea.  But  the  confederacy  was  partly 
broken  up  by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  the  Lace- 
demonian, who  was  secretly  engaged  in  a  personal 
negotiation  with  Xerxes,  promising  the  latter,  for  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  A 
favorable  answer  raised  his  pride  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  treated  the  allies  with  the  utmost  haughtiness 
and  severity. 

At  this  crisis,  Pausanias  was  called  home  under  a 
charge  of  treason ;  and  immediately  the  whole  fleet, 
excepting  the  Peloponnesians,  took  the  Athenians  for 
leaders.  Dorcis  was  sent  out  to  replace  Pausanias ; 
!>ut  the  allies  refusing  him  obedience,  he  withdrew 
with  his  squadron  from  the  fleet.  Athens  was  from 
this  time  destined  to  bo  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
consisting  of  the  Greeks  of  the  ;Egean  Islands,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Thrace.  The  consequence  was,  not  merely 
the  liberation  of  the  Greek  colonies,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Athens  of  a  high  degree  of  power.  The  con- 
federates were  permitted  to  supply  money  instead  of 
ships,  the  latter  being  provided  by  Athens ;  and  thus 
the  former  shortly  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries  to  that  state.  She  certainly  did 
not  use  her  power  with  much  moderation. 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenian  ascendency  took  place 
about  the  year  477  B.  C.  A  few  more  details,  leading 
to  this  result,  must  be  given.  Tho  Athenians,  being  ac- 
knowledged as  leaders  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the 
islands,  proceeded  regularly  to  organize  the  confeder- 
acy. By  common  consent,  Aristidca  was  appointed  to 
in  ike  the  assessment,  determining  how  much  each  city 
was  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  war.  This  he 
executed  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  justice  of  the  proportions  appears  to 
have  been  questioned  by  none.  The  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  tribute  was  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  — not  far  from  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
war  was  successfully  carried  on  under  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Miltiades,  against  those  places  in  Europe  which 
will  held  out  for  the  Persian  king. 

But  the  allies  grew  weary  of  the  contest, and  began  to 
refuse  their  services.    The  Athenians,  being  - 


of  their  strength,  became  haughtier  in  their  conduct,  and 
more  harsh  in  enforcing  the  stipulated  services,  which 
came  to  be  less  punctually  rendered.  Hence  Athens 
had  wars  with  the  delinquents;  and  as  she  uniformly 
prevailed,  the  fleet  of  the  conquered  city  was  taken 
from  it,  and  a  heavier  tribute  levied.  In  this  way,  from 
the  leader,  she  became  the  mistress  of  her  allies.  Not 
far  from  this  time,  (469  B.  C.,)  the  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nian league,  under  Cimon,  won  two  great  victories,  on 
the  same  day,  from  the  Persians,  by  sea  and  then  by 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eurymcdon,  in  Pam- 
phylia.  , 

In  tho  aggressions  made  by  the  Athenians  on  some 
of  the  neighboring  islands,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
appealed  to,  who  secretly  prepared  to  invade  Attica. 
464.  B.  C.  But  they  were  prevented  by  an  earthquake, 
by  which  a  great  part  of  Sparta  was  overthrown,  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished.  The  helots,  who 
were  nearly  all  of  Grecian  blood,  and  chiefly  descended 
from  the  conquered  Messcnians,  took  this  opportunity 
to  revolt,  and  for  ten  years  gave  great  trouble  to  Lace- 
daemon.  This  people  were  finally  received  by  tlit 
Athenians,  who  established  them  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

A  quarrel  taking  place  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
tho  former  revolted  from  the  Lacedaemonian  confeder- 
acy, and  connected  itself  with  Athens  —  458  B.  C. 
This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence  to  the  latter.  A  war 
ensued  against  the  Peloponnesians,  in  which  Athens 
gained  many  successes  both  by  land  and  sea.  Its  mosl 
active  enemies  by  land  were  the  Corinthians ;  by  sea, 
the  ./Eginetans;  but  the  Athenians  were  victorious. 
About  the  same  time,  they  began  the  construction  ol 
their  long  walls,  by  which  the  city  and  its  port,  Piraeus, 
'were  connected,  in  such  a  way,  that  as  long  as  they 
could  command  the  sea  and  defend  the  walls,  the  mos' 
powerful  land  force  could  endanger  neither. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Lacednemon  to  raise  up  Thebes  as  n  check  upon  Athens ; 
but  little  was  effected  by  this  means,  as  the  successes 
of  the  latter  in  a  short  time  brought  all  Btnotia  into 
alliance  with  it.  The  Eastern  Locrians  were  no* 
brought  to  submission  under  the  Athenian  Myronides, 
and  about  the  same  period  iEgina  submitted  to  give  up 
its  fleet,  demolish  its  walls,  and  pay  a  tribute.  Thus 
this  w  eyesore  of  Piraeus,"  as  it  was  called,  ceased  to 
give  trouble  to  Athens  from  its  maritime  strength  and 
ever-active  hostility.  The  war  continued  about  four 
years  longer,  generally  in  favor  of  Athens.  It  was 
then  suspended  by  a  five  years'  truce  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, B.  C.  450. 

The  empire  of  Athens  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
magnitude,  extending  over  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
^Egcan,  including  Eubaea ;  over  the  Grecian  towns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Asia.  The  terms 
of  subjection  were  various ;  in  some  more,  in  others 
less,  absolute.  The  Athenian  power  was  extensive  also 
on  the  continent  of  Greece.  It  controlled  Megaris,  Bn»o- 
tia,  Phocis,  and  Eastern  Locris ;  from  Pega?  and  Nau- 
pactus, it  commanded  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, Troezcn  was  subject  to  it ;  its  influence  was  pre- 
dominant in  Achaia,  and  Argos  was  connected  with 
it  by  interest.  From  this  enlargement  of  external 
influence,  proceeded  important  changes  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  city.  The  poorer  citizens  ascended 
somewhat  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  became  com- 
paratively enlightened. 

After  the  fall  of  Themistoelee.  who  had  been  bon- 
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ifched  by  ostracism,  Cimon  was  long  the  first  man  in 
Athens,  lie  possessed  great  abilities,  wealth,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  was  profusely  liberal.  The  fences  of  his 
gardens  and  orchards  he  threw  down,  nnd  permitted 
all  to  partake  of  their  produce.  A  table  for  many  of 
the  poorer  citizens  was  spread  every  day,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  or  lend  money  to  the  indigent. 
His  magnificence  was  also  displayed  in  the  public 
works  with  which  he  adorned  the  city, —  porticoes, 
proves,  and  gardens,  —  the  expense  of  which  was  derived 
partly  from  his  own  funds,  and  partly  from  the  wealth 
which  his  victories  had  brought  into  the  public  treasury. 
But  as  Cimon  was  aristocratical  in  his  political  bins,  and 
courted  the  friendship  of  Sparta,  he  at  length  fell  under 
the  ban  of  a  party  who  obtained  the  ascendency,  and 
procured  his  banishment  —  also  by  ostracism.  The  os- 
tensible leader  of  this  party  was  Ephialtcs ;  but  Peri- 
cles, the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  rapidly  gaining  the 
chief  influence. 

Pericles  was  at  this  period  young ;  his  birth  was  noble, 
nnd  his  abilities  great.  He  possessed  some  military 
distinction,  but  was  principally  noted  as  an  accom- 
plished statesman  and  speaker.  The  force,  polish,  and 
elegance  of  his  oratory  were  such  as  Athens  had  never 
known  before.  Every  natural  endowment  was  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  by  education,  and  by  converse 
u  ith  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  gratify  the  multitude  who 
minacd  the  bounty  of  Cimon,  sought  the  necessary 
means  for  this  purpose,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  cur- 
tail the  aristocratic  council  of  Areopagus,  by  the  elo- 
quence and  influence  of  Pericles.  In  conscqucnco  of 
tiits  change,  the  power  of  directing  the  issues  from  the 
public  treasury  without  control,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assembly. 

Since  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had  becomo  the  seat 
of  philosophy  and  art.  Their  growth  had  been  liber- 
ally encouraged  under  the  administrations  of  Themis- 
tix-lcs  and  Cimon,  and  that  of  Pericles  advanced  yet 
further  in  the  same  career.  The  city  was  adorned 
with  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture. Contests  of  poetry  nnd  music  uccompnnied 
the  religious  festivals.  Tragedy  and  comedy,  brought 
forth  by  the  great  masters  of'  the  passions  and  the 
heart,  eagerly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Many  distinguished  philosophers  were  resident  in 
Athens,  and  their  discourses  in  porticoes  and  other 
place*  of  public  resort  commanded  crowds  of  enthu- 
siastic auditors.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  citizens 
were  gratified,  sometimes  instructed  and  refined,  but 
generally  they  became  frivolous,  critical,  fastidious,  and 
capricious.  They  lived  rather  upon  excitement,  than 
upon  any  steady  and  effectual  application  to  some  par- 
ticular pursuit. 

Hence  arose  a  throng  of  profligate  demagogues,  who 
always  made  it  an  object  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste, 
st  any  cost  of  justice  and  humanity.  What  wonder, 
'Jim,  that  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  sway  of  the  people 
m  jealous  as  oppressive,  und  in  case  of  the  revolt  of 
illjes,  their  vengeance  as  cruel  as  their  rule  had  bcon 
iniquitous  ? 

Shortly  after  the  rise  of  Pericles,  an  Athenian  arma- 
ment was  despatched  to  Egypt  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  in  a  revolt  conducted  by  Inaros  against 
the  Persian  authority.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  failure  ; 
and*  after  a  contest  of  five  years1  duration,  the  rebel- 
Lon  »ns  suppressed,  its  leader  crucified,  and  most  of 
r.3  ilrtctan  auxiliaries  destroyed — 154  li.  C.  About 


this  time,  the  two  great  parties  in  Athens  were  recon- 
ciled, and  Cimon  was  recalled  at  the  motion  of  Pericles, 
having  completed  only  five  years  of  his  term  of  ban- 
ishment. His  restoration  probably  facilitated  the  con- 
clusion of  the  truce  with  Lacedremon,  before  spoken 
of;  nnd  till  his  death  Athens  was  undisturbed  by  internal 
contests.  Some  employment  was  furnished  the  people, 
who  had  become  unaccustomed  to  peaceful  industry,  in 
colonizing  the  Thracinn  Chersonese  ;  and  at  length  the 
popular  thirst  of  conquest  was  gratified  for  a  short 
time  in  an  attempt  to  add  Cyprus  to  the  Athenian  con 
federocy.  Cimon  died  during  this  enterprise,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader;  and  this,  with  the  want  of  provisions 
made  it  necessary  for  the  nrmnment  to  return. 

After  the  termination  of  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Lacedmmon,  difficulties  again  arose  between  that  state 
and  Athens ;  but  by  the  address  of  Pericles,  they  were 
arrested  without  any  Altai  issue.  Bribery  #is  said  to 
have  been  employed  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Pleistoa- 
nax,  the  youthful  king  of  Lacedremon,  who  had  invaded 
Attica  -w  ith  an  army.  Athens,  however,  was  at  the 
same  time  in  trouble  from  other  quarters ;  the  extent 
of  her  empire  facilitated  revolts,  which  brought  her  into 
contests;  and  becoming  weary  with  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  unable  to  maintain  her  empire  in  its  presenl 
vastness,  she  now  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians  a 
truce  for  thirty  years.  By  this  act,  besides  Bceotia  and 
Megara,  which  were  already  lost,  she  gave  up  Niiwrn, 
Pegre,  and  Tro;zen,  with  tho  influence  which  they  had 
hitherto  exercised  in  Achaia.  B.  C.  445. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  a  new  opponent  to  Pericles 
was  put  forward  by  the  aristocratical  party,  in  the  per- 
son of  Thucydides,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon.  But 
Pericles,  who  had  yielded  the  palm  to  Cimon,  would 
not  give  place  to  any  other,  nnd  he  obtained  the  entire 
ascendency  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
Through  his  influence,  Thucydides,  his  rival,  was  soon 
banished  by  ostracism.  A  quarrel  between  Samoa  and 
Miletus,  both  allies  of  Athens,  induced  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  former,  which  was 
effected  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege.  This  took 
place  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirty 
years'  truce. 

Three  years  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  a  dispute 
between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  general,  lasting,  and  pernicious 
war  with  which  Greece  had  Ik-mi  hitherto  afflicted. 
Corinth  obtained  aid  from  several  of  the  Peloponncsuin 
states,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  to  subjec- 
tion;  while  Corcyra,  on  the  other  hnnd,  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived a  fleet  for  her  defence.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  War  raged 
among  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  at  length  the 
great  contest  between  Lacedremon  and  Athens  sprang 
up,  which  is  to  be  detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  CCCXIX. 

431  to  404  B.  C. 

The  Peloponncsian  War. 

Matters  being  in  the  situation  already  stated,  the 
Thebans,  who  were  the  most  powerful  and  adventurous 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  undertook  a  military  enterprise 
against  the  republic  of  Platrea.  They  entered  the  town, 
and  were  partially  successful  at  first,  but  were  at  length 
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overcome,  and  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Plabeans,  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Athenians,  to  whom  Plausa  had  been  remarkably 
faithful,  espoused  the  part  of  the  latter  in  this  contest 

The  league  being  now  broken  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  each  party  prepared  for  war. 
Both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  solicited  the 
aid  of  Persia,  and  both  summoned  their  confederates 
in  arms.  Nearly  all  the  Grecian  states  and  islands 
embarked  in  the  war  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Such  was  the  ardor  of  preparation,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  affair  at  Platiea,  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans and  their  associates  assembled  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Archidamus, 
the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war.  They  soon  entered  Attica,  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  advanced  along  its  eastern 
coast,  burning  the  towns  and  ravaging  the  country  in 
their  course.  The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 
by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  brought  into  the  city  their 
families  and  furniture,  and  sent  their  cattle  to  Euba>a 
and  the  other  adjacent  islands.  This,  however,  was 
done  reluctantly,  for  they  were,  beyond  all  other 
Greeks,  attached  to  a  country  life,  and  the  cessation 
of  income  from  their  country  estates  brought  many  of 
them  from  competence  to  poverty.  Accommodations 
failed,  too,  in  the  city,  for  so  vast  a  multilude.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  war- 
like preparations,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships 
was  made  ready  to  act  against  the  enemy  at  home. 

With  this  fleet,  joined  by  several  from  Corcyra  and 
other  places,  the  Athenians  sailed  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  wasted  much  of  its  western  coast.  Passing  on, 
they  took  Astacus,  in  Acarnania,  expelled  its  tyrant, 
and,  establishing  democracy,  admitted  it  to  an  alliance. 
Without  any  act  of  hostility,  they  brought  the  large  island 
of  Ccphnlonia  over  to  their  interest.  Archidamus,  vainly 
seeking  a  general  battle  with  the  Athenians,  and  find- 
ing his  provisions  not  likely  to  hold  out,  returned 
home  by  way  of  Boeotia.  This  marauding  expedition 
was  rejicated  the  next  year  by  the  Spartan  king,  but 
with  no  more  decisive  result,  as  Pericles  adhered  to 
the  same  policy  in  avoiding  a  direct  engagement  with 
his  enemy  on  land. 

But  it  exceeded  the  power  of  this  great  man  to  meet 
another  enemy  that  was  sent  upon  him  and  his  people  : 
that  was  a  pestilence,  w  hich  at  this  time  attacked  the 
unfortunate  Athenians  —  having  originated  in  Ethiopia, 
and  ulllicted  Egypt  and  many  parts  of  Asia.  "  It  began 
with  heats  in  the  head,  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes ; 
the  tongue  and  throat  were  bloody,  the  breath  fetid  ; 
then  came  sneezing,  then-  laborious  coughing,  then 
excessive  evacuations  in  all  ways,  followed  by  violent 
hickups  and  spasms.  The  skin  was  reddish,  and  full 
of  ulcers,  but  not  outwardly  hot,  though  the  internal 
fever  was  such,  that  the  patient  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  covering,  and  many  threw  thmselves  into  the 
wells  for  relief.  Thirst  was  unquenchable,  and  sleep 
there  was  none ;  yet  tltc  sufferers  were  less  weakened 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  fever  lasted 
from  seven  to  nine  days ;  but  many  who  survived  it 
perished  by  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  the  flax 
which  followed.  The  disease  passed  from  the  head 
through  the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed  in  the  ex- 
tremities, which  many  lost  Some  were  totally  de- 
prived of  memory,  and  recovered,  not  knowing  their 
nearest  friends,  nor  even  themselves."  Many  other 
circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  were  there 


showing  the  fearful  character  and  effects  of  this  pes- 
tilential fever.  We  must  state  that  the  moral  reck- 
lessness of  men,  in  the  feeling  that  death  was  inevi- 
table, almost  surpasses  belief.  Many,  laying  their 
hands  on  every  thing  they  could  reach,  revelled  in 
debauchery  and  intemperance.  The  laws  were  impo- 
tent, sinco  no  one  expected  that  lie  should  live  to  suffer 
their  sentence. 

The  spirit  of  the  Athenians  was  broken.  They 
made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  haughtily  re- 
fused ;  and  the  shame  of  failure  concurred  with  pre- 
vious sufferings  to  heighten  their  anger  against  Pericles, 
as  the  author  of  their  misery.  Pericles  ably  defended 
himself  before  an  assembly  which  was  called  for  the 
purpose.  His  arguments  persuaded  them  to  maintain 
the  war ;  but  their  indignation  for  their  individual  losses 
did  not  subside  till  they  had  fined  him  heavily.  He  died 
soon  after,  (429  B.  C.,)  a  victim  of  the  pestilence,  hav- 
ing first  buried  the  lust  of  his  children,  on  which 
occasion  his  fortitude  completely  gave  way. 

The  war  continued  without  interruption  for  seven 
years  following  the  death  of  Pericles,  producing  much 
individual  loss  and  suffering,  but  with  no  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  either  of  the  contending  states.  The  con- 
tinental dependencies  of  Athens  were  attacked.  Pla- 
ta?a  fell  after  a  noble  defence.  Most  of  thu  island  of 
Lesbos  revolted,  but  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. The  states  of  Greece  generally,  at  this  period, 
became  subject  to  internal  commotions  and  seditions. 
In  every  republic,  and  in  almost  every  city,  the  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing  found  means  of  procuring  the 
assistance  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  according  as  they 
espoused  and  favored  the  aristocralical  or  democratic*! 
interest.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  most  unnatural 
crimes  were  committed.  The  prodigal  assassin  freed 
himself  from  the  clamors  and  the  threats  of  his  cred- 
itor. The  parent  with  great  cruelty  punished  the 
extravagance  and  dissipation  of  the  son  :  the  son 
avenged  by  parricide  the  severity  of  the  parent.  Pub- 
lic assemblies,  meeting  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  decided  their  debates  bv  the  sword.  Men 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  one  another;  and  this  gen- 
eral disorder  overwhelmed  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  the  Lacedemonians 
found  themselves  obliged  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Athenians  were  too  severe  for 
their  acceptance  ;  however,  in  the  eighth  year,  a  truce 
for  one  year  was  concluded  between  Athens  and  L*ce- 
daemon,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy. But  hostilities  were  still  carried  on  in 
Thrace,  where  Bracidos,  the  Lacedaemonian,  had,  in 
the  preceding  year,  captured  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian 
colony  of  great  importance  ;  and  soon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce,  the  Athenians  received  a  severe 
defeat,  in  attempting  to  recover  it  A  fifty  years'  truce 
was  concluded  between  Athens  and  Lacedirmon,  (421 
B.  C.,)  to  which,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates  refused  to  be  parties.  By  its 
terms,  Athens  and  Lacedcemon  were  placed  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties; but  the  interests  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  were  entirely  neglected. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  allies 
of  Lacedsmon,  who  found  themselves  abandoned  by 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  at  the  first  moment  at 
which  her  interest  ceased  to  be  identical  with  thetrs. 
Other  causes  of  complaint  existed  against  Laceckemon, 
and  there  were  also  many  disputes 
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dinate  allies.  A  peculiar  complicity  attended  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece ;  and  Athens  became  at  one  time  actually 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  states. 
The  war  between  Lacedremon  and  Athons  soon  re- 
vived, and  events  speedily  occurred  which  gave  it  a 
more  decided  character  than  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  supe- 
riority of  Syracuse  over  the  other  states  of  Sicily  had 
become  nearly  complete.  The  city  was  democratical, 
which  inclined  it  to  unite  its  interests  with  Athens ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  its  Dorian  origin  created  a  connec- 
tion with  Sparta.  The  Lcontincs,  an  Ionian  people  of 
Sicily,  with  many  smaller  states,  endeavored  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  authority  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
being  hard  pressed  in  the  war  which  ensued,  they 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  This  was  granted, 
and  soon  after  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among 
I  the  Sicilian  states.  But  new  disputes  arose ;  and  at 
length,  the  people  of  Egesta  having  implored  the 
Athenians  to  protect  them  from  Syracuse,  the  largest 
armament  that  the  Athenians  had  ever  despatched  for 


This  was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenian,  who  had  begun  some  time  before  to  take 
a  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  the  son  of  Clinias,  a 
person  of  the  highest  birth  in  Athens,  and  early  became 
master  of  a  vast  inheritance.  His  talents  were  as  bril- 
liant as  his  ambition  was  unbounded.  Surrounded  by 
flatterers,  his  confident  temper  was  so  far  inflamed, 
that  he  meditated,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  custom, 
speaking  in  the  assembly  before  his  twelfth  year.  From 
this  purpose  he  was  diverted  by  the  great  and  wise 
Socrates,  who,  observing  his  superior  abilities,  took 
a  special  interest  in  him.  A  mutual  friendship  ensued ; 
but  the  influence  of  Socrates  could  not  permanently 
overcome  the  temptations  which  beset  his  young  disci- 
ple. He  became  but  too  frequently  the  slave  of  volup- 
tuousness and  passion. 

In  fitting  out  the  armament  spoken  of,  Alcibiades 
afterwards  declared  his  plans  to  have  extended  far 
,  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition.  Ho 
proposed,  he  said,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Sicily  itself 
a  step  to  that  of  the  Greek  states  in  Italy,  and  then  to 
conquer  Carthage  ;  after  this,  the  communication  with 
Spsan  would  enable  Athens  to  raise  mercenaries  suf- 
ficient to  tn«ure  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Alci- 
hiaiVa  himself,  having  been  forced  by  a  party  intrigue  to 
fiv  fnxn  Athens,  went  to  Lacedaemon,  and  by  explain- 


ing these  views,  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  aid 
to  Syracuse.  The  succors  arrived  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  capture.  The  event  of  the  expedition  was, 
that  the  Athenian  armament,  as  well  as  another  of 
nearly  equal  force,  which  was  sent  to  its  support,  was 
totally  destroyed. 

By  this  deviation  from  the  policy  recommended  by 
Pericles,  the  Athenians  lost  that  superiority  which  it 
had  cost  them  so  much  to  attain,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  their  own  imprudence  could  have  deprived  them. 
The  disaster  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
war,  B.  C.  413.  The  Athenians  had  soon  to  contend 
for  the  dominion  of  the  sea :  their  allies  began  to 
leave  them ;  and  Persia  gave  her  assistance  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  Athenian  constitution  underwent 
more  than  one  change,  and  Alcibiades  returned  to  his 
country.  His  talents  enabled  the  Athenians,  in  some 
degree,  to  recover  their  superiority ;  but  he  was  shortly 
after  banished.  Finally,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  war,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  almost  entirely  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  of  jEgospotami,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  404  B.  C.  the  city  surrendered  to  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  subordinate  allies  urged  the  conquerors  to  exe- 
cute a  dreadful  vengeance  on  their  enemy ;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whose  views  of  self-interest  were  sel- 
dom impeded  by  any  violent  passions,  perceived  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  Athens,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  destroying  the  fortifications  and  the  navy,  redu- 
cing Athens  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  ally,  and  estab- 
lishing an  oligarchy  of  thirty,  in  place  of  the  splendid 
and  energetic  democracy  which  had  rendered  Athens 
so  formidable  to  all  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens  sub- 
mitted unwillingly,  but  unavoidably.  Lysander,  who 
had  commanded  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the  engage- 
ment before  referred  to, entered  the  harbor;  the  exiles 
from  the  city  returned,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
was  begun  to  the  sound  of  festive  music  ;  for  that  day, 
says  Xcnophon,  was  thought  the  begi  nning  of  freedom 
to  Greece.  The  general  opinion,  as  the  event  showed, 
was  erroneous,  the  weaker  states  gaining  little  by  the 
change  of  masters.  The  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly 
twenty-seven  years,  was  concluded,  403  B.  C. 


Detth  of  Alciblado*. 


Alcibiades  was  not  among  the  exiles  restored.  He 
remained  on  his  Thracian  lordship,  whither  he  had 
previously  repaired,  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to 
Lacedaemon  and  to  the  new  government  of  Atheas. 
At  last,  to  escape  the  former,  he  went  into  Asia. 
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When  residing  there,  his  house  was  attacked  by  a 
timultuous  assembly  of  people,  at  whose  instigation  is 
uncertain.  Tho  house  was  set  on  fire ;  Alcibiades  sal- 
tied  out  with  his  servants,  and  none  dared  to  meet  him 


hand  to  hand  —  such  was  his  personal  prowess ;  but  he 
was  overwhelmed  from  a  distance  with  darts  and 
arrows,  and  thus  slain  before  he  hud  reached  his  for 
tieth  year. 


Death  of 


CHAPTER  CCCXX. 

404  to  338  B.  C. 

Laredo- monian  and  Theban  Ascendency. 

The  elasticity  which  habits  of  freedom  had  given  to 
the  Athenian  spirit,  soon  enabled  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy  of  thirty,  or  the 
thirty  tyrants.  These  were  Lacedaemonian  captains, 
to  whom  the  government  of  Athens  was  delegated  by 
Lysnnder.  Their  administration  was  at  first  popular, 
but  at  length  became  excessively  unjust  and  despotic. 
Many  of  the  citizens  were  put  to  death  through  per- 
sonal enmity,  and  many  for  their  wealth  ;  and  it  was 
actually  voted  that  each  one  of  the  thirty  should  select 
one  man,  according  to  his  pleasure,  from  the  foreign 
sojourners  in  Athens ;  and  that  all  so  chosen  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  their  property  transferred  to  the  treas- 
ury. These  and  other  barbarities  could  not  long  be 
eudured.  Thrasybulus,  who  was  then  residing  in  Bow>- 
tia,  was  encouraged  by  the  multitude  of  exiles  to  strike 
a  blow  against  the  despots.  In  this  enterprise  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  ancient  constitution  was  reestablished. 

Alxmt  three  years  after  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
Athens  was  disgraced  by  the  condemnation  of  the  most 
excellent  mnn  she  ever  produced  —  the  philosopher 
,nht.i:i"<,  lie  was  impeached  In-fore  the  popular  court 
for  reviling  tho  gods  which  Athens  acknowledged,  for 
preaching  other  gods,  and  for  corrupting  the  youth. 
He  triumphantly  repelled  tho  accusations;  but  his 
accusers  were  powerful,  and  hi*  judges  prejudiced. 
1  [e  had  mortally  offended  the  sophists  and  atheists,  and 
indeed  all  the  followers  of  Democritus,  the  atomic  phi- 
losopher, by  his  keen  and  pungent  exposure  of  their 
errors.  The  popular  sentiment  was,  doubtless,  against 
S. - .rates,  and  the  court  but  too  evidently  sympathized 
with  it.    His  danger  was  increased  by  tho  manner  of  his 


defence.    The  judges  were  displeased  at  his  denyin. 
them  the  accustomed  homage  of  supplication  and  tenr*. 
which  the  philosopher  considered  as  equally  unworth\ 
of  himself,  and  really  disrespectful  to  the  tribunal 
He  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

Socrates  again  addressed  his  judges,  declaring  h!» 
innocence,  and  observing  that  the  charges  against  him 
even  if  proved,  did  not  amount  to  a  capital  crime. 
"  But,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  it  is  time  to  depart ;  I 
to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  Which  for  the  greatest  good,  God 
only  knows."  The  execution  of  the  sentence  wtw 
respited  for  thirty  days,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  sacred  ship  of  Theseus,*  during  which  it  was  not 
Inwful  to  put  malefactors  to  death.  For  this  period, 
the  friends  of  the  philosopher  had  free  access  to  him  in 
prison.  Means  were  contrived  for  his  escape  ;  the 
jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  made  ready,  and  a  retreat 
in  Thessnly  provided.  But  Socrates,  having  alwnvm 
taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  would  not 
consent  to  Bet  the  example  of  breaking  them.  He 
waited  the  return  of  the  ship,  passed  his  last  morning 
in  calmly  reasoning  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  derived  from  virtue,  took 
the  poisonous  cup  of  hemlock,  and  died. 

A  few  years  anterior  to  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  Spartan  power,  Amvrmus,  \\h>> 
held  a  precarious  freedom  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt  for 
forty  years,  established  the  independence  of  that  coun- 
try, in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia. 
Tho  embarrassments  in  which  this  and  other  revolta 
involved  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  in  a  great  measure 
checked  her  efforts  in  favor  of  Lacedarnon,  during  the 


•  On  the  cvo  of  the  day  when  Socratc*  wan  c-ond pinned, 
this  ihip  wm  sent  with  offering*  of  thanksgiving  to  Apollo  u 
Dcloa. 
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Pcloponnesian  war.  Darius  died  soon  after  its  conclu- 
sion, and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

A  little  subsequent  to  this,  Cyrus,  a  younger  brother 
of  Artaxerxes,  attempted  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  The 
western  parts  of  the  Persian  dominions,  comprehending 
the  Grecian  Asiatic  states,  were  iu  a  very  insubordinate 
state,  and  some  in  actual  rebellion.  This  afforded  a 
pretext  for  Cyrus  to  raise  a  body  of  mercenary  Greek 
t  roups.  With  these  and  a  large  body  of  Asiatics,  he 
narched  toward  Babylon.  A  battle  took  place  at 
'unaxa,  (400  B.  C.,)  not  far  from  Babylon,  in  which 
Zyna  was  slain,  and  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  array 
defeated. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  themselves  been  successful, 

| ;  were  now  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  a  great  empire. 
They  amounted  in  number  to  about  ten  thousand.  The 
generals  were  cut  off  by  a  treacherous  stratagem  of 
the  Persians ;  but  by  their  perfect  discipline,  assisted 
by  the  discretion  and  courage  of  Xcnophon,  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  historian,  they  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  which  they  reached  at 
Trapezus,  and  passing  along  the  southern  coast,  crossed 
over  the  Thrncian  Bosphorus   into  Europe.  This 

,  n  inarkable  achievement,  which  we  have  before  de- 
ienbed,  is  called  44  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 
**  This  expedition,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 44  as  in  all 
ages  it  was  glorious,  so  did  it  both  discover  the  secrets 
of  Asia,  and  stir  up  the  Greeks  to  think  upon  greater 

I  cnteqihses  than  ever  their  forefathers  had  undertaken." 
The  Greek  army  afterwards  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  which  had  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  assert  their  independence.  Dercyl- 
lidas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  compelled 
the  Persian  commanders  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
all  the  <arcek  states  of  Asia  were  declared  independent, 
397  B.  C.  But  this  treaty  not  being  ratified  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  the  Lacedaemonians  renewed  the  war, 
though  they  were  troubled  at  homo  by  the  reluctance 
which  the  Greek  states  showed  to  submit  to  their 
supremacy.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  passed 
over  into  Asia  with  a  Grecian  army.  His  measures 
were  marked  with  ability,  and,  in  some  degree,  attend- 
ed with  success ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Athens  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Thebes  against  Lacedaemon. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Corinthians,  and  Ar- 
gmtts,  and  others  of  the  inferior  states  of  Greece. 
Eoagoras,  governor  of  Cyprus,  under  the  Persian 

;  authority  or  patronage,  effected  n  union  between  Persia 
and  this  confederacy.  The  allied  fleet  defeated  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians  at  Cnidus,  394  B.  C.  The 
Athenian  fortifications  were  soon  afterwards  restored, 
and  that  state  began  to  recover  its  importance  under 
C«»non  and  Iphicrates. 

In  3S7  B.  C,  the  pence  of  Antalcidas  —  so  called 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  negotiator  —  was  concluded, 
by  which  all  the  continental  Greeks  of  Asia,  with  the 
Islands  of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  became  ajjain  sub- 
vert to  Persia.  The  European  states  of  Greece  were 
all  tii  be  independent.  The  supremacy  of  Laceda-roon 
not  co  much  impaired  as  her  reputation  was  blem- 
Ubed  by  this  disgraceful  treaty.  She  was  soon  again  at 
tbr  head  of  a  confederacy  of  dependent  states,  and  owed 
the  of  her  ascendency  at  last  to  the  hostility  pro- 
duct by  an  extraxagant  act  of  injustice,  as  will  be  nien- 
u>  red  to  its  place. 

The  change  from  the  Athenian  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
a/svodeocj  44  was,  in  some  respects,  a  happy  one,  but 


not  upon  the  whole.  The  smaller  states  were  indeed 
released  from  the  grinding  tributes  which  had  been 
wrung  from  them  to  support  the  navy  of  Athens,  and 
to  feed  and  amuse  its  idle  and  luxurious  people.  But 
the  democratical  governments  were  generally  changed 
into  oligarchies  of  the  narrowest  kind,  dependent  for 
existence,  not  on  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  Lacedaemon.  Many  states  were  made  the 
residence  of  Spartan  governors,  who  were  generally 
oppressive  and  arbitrary.  Bred  up  in  contempt  for  all 
mankind  except  their  own  fellow-citizens,  they  con- 
sidered as  rebellious  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  n 
Spartan  officer.  Their  tempers  were  harsh,  their 
manners  rude.  Their  notions  of  law  were  entirely 
derived  from  the  institutions  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  as 
popular  complaint  was  never  there  allowed  against  any 
measure  of  persons  in  authority,  they  would  put  down 
all  remonstrance,  however  moderate  and  lawful,  by  the 
most  violent  means.  Athenian  officers  were  commonly 
men  of  milder  temper  and  more  polished  manners,  and 
more  accustomed  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  persons 
under  their  command.  A  proverb  was  current  in 
Greece,  that  the  Athenians  were  better  ns  individuals, 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  a  government ;  and  it  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  the  two  states  toward  their  subjects." 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  existed  for  a  few 
years  was  interrupted  from  a  new  quarter.  Olynthus, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  had  become 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  republics.  Some 
towns  which  had  refused  to  join  tlie  league,  and  were 
threatened  with  war,  applied  to  Lacedaemon  for  protec- 
tion. Tho  Lacedemonians  were  at  present  in  the 
zenith  of  dieir  power ;  Boeotia  was  completely  theirs, 
Corinth  firm  in  their  friendship,  Argos  was  reduced, 
and  Athens  without  allies.  The  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federates sent  troops  in  aid  of  the  towns  which  had 
asked  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  A  part  of  these,  as 
they  passed  through  Bceotia,  were  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance by  a  political  party  in  Thebes,  then  out  of  power. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander  suddenly  seized  the 
Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes ;  and  in  this  notable 
treachery  he  was  supported  by  King  Agesilaus  and 
the  Spartan  government ;  for  such  treachery  it  was, 
being  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  treaty  establishing  the 
independence  of  all  Grecian  towns,  to  which  they  had 
solemnly  sworn. 

This  measure  at  first  strengthened  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian power  in  the  south  of  Greece ;  and  soon  afterward 
the  Olynthians  submitted,  and  formed  part  of  the  con- 
federacy, subject  to  Laceduemon.  But  it  proved  the 
beginning  of  a  train  of  misfortunes  which  broke  the 
power  of  the  latter  forever ;  in  the  opinion  of  Xcno- 
phon, it  was  a  deserved  punishment,  suited  to  the  per- 
fidy and  violence  before  mentioned.  The  era  of  the 
Olynlhian  subjection  was  379  B.C.;  but  in  the  same 
year,  the  Thcbans  drove  out  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  Cadmea.  A  war  now  ensued  between  Lacedaemon 
and  Thebes.  A  Lacedaemonian  general  attempted  to 
seize  Athens  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace — an  act 
of  perfidy,  which,  although  unsuccessful,  the  Lacedae- 
monian government  readily  forgave.  The  Athenians, 
on  tbis  occurrence,  immediately  joined  the  Thebans ; 
and  the  ensuing  events  of  the  war  were  unfavorable 
to  the  Lacedemonians.  But  the  Athenians  afterwards 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  finally  gave  their  assis- 
tance to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

At  this  time,  Thebes,  a  state  which  produced  frw 
|  distinguished  men,  possessed  two  extraordinary  citi- 
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zens — Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  The  former  was 
a  man  of  consummate  ability,  but  of  retired  and  studi- 
ous habits  and  limited  fortune.  He  had  hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  public  affairs,  and  had  remained  undis- 
turbed in  Thebes  under  the  usurping  government. 
Pelopidas  was  active,  prompt,  and  daring,  possessing 
great  dexterity  and  ready  invention.  He  had  been  an 
exile,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  who  began 
the  revolution.  These  men  were  mutual  friends,  and 
it  was  their  fortune  to  inflict  a  dreadful  defeat  on  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  371  B.  C. 

This  was  a  batde  in  which  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  Grecian  science  of  war  was  made  by  Epam- 
inondas. Heretofore  the  entire  fronts  of  contending 
armies  had  commonly  been  brought  into  action  at 
once,  and  the  contest  decided  in  every  portion  of  the 
line  by  superior  numbers  or  prowess.  The  Thebans 
had  sometimes  charged  in  column,  when  otherwise 
unable  to  break  the  opposing  phalanx ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Epaminondas,  to  select,  from  the  first,  one 
point  on  which  to  make  the  decisive  attack,  and,  while 
he  withheld  the  weaker  parts  of  his  line  from  immedi- 
ately closing,  to  unite  in  the  attacking  column  such  a 
body,  that,  though  weaker  in  numbers  on  the  whole,  he 
might  be  decidedly  stronger  at  the  decisive  point  On 
both  sides,  the  battle  was  commenced  by  the  horse, 
and  that  of  the  Lacediemonians  was  quickly  driven 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  phalanx  was  formed 
twelve  deep;  and  Epaminondas  directed  his  column 
fifty  deep  against  the  right  wing,  where  stood  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  king,  with  most  of  the  Spartans.  Epami- 
nondas considered  that,  if  this  were  routed,  the  rest 
would  be  an  easy  conquest.  The  unequal  struggle 
was  maintained  a  while  by  the  chosen  band  around  the 
Spartan  king ;  but  the  pressure  was  too  severe ;  the 
king  was  slain,  with  many  of  the  noblest  Spartans ;  the 
remainder  of  the  line  speedily  followed  ;  and  the  proud 
Lacedemonians  with  astonishment  saw  themselves 
overcome  in  a  pitched  battle  with  inferior  numbers — 
an  occurrence  unknown  for  ages  —  371  B.  C. 

It  appears  that  the  remains  of  the  army  were  saved 
principally  by  a  truce  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  Jason,  then  holding  the  supreme  authority  in  Thes- 
saly,  which  had  acquired  a  short-lived  importance. 
The  Thebans  now  became  tho  leading  power  of 
Greece ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  repeatedly  invaded  by 
them ;  and  they  even  attempted  to  establish,  by  the 
assistance  of  Persia,  a  general  Greek  confederacy,  of 
which  they  themselves  aspired  to  be  leaders.  This 
scheme  proved  abortive;  and  the  several  states  of 
Greece  were  involved  in  a  variety  of  political  relations 
much  too  complicated  to  admit  of  explanation  here. 

Lacedtemon  soon  aAer  experienced  a  further  crip- 
pling of  her  power  by  the  independence  of  Messenia, 
which  the  assistance  of  Thebes  was  the  means  of 
effecting.  This  event  took  place  369  B.  C.  At  last, 
in  362  B.  C,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea,  in  Arca- 
dia, in  which  the  Thebans  wore  successful,  but  Epami- 
nondas was  killed.  He  fell  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  fight.  He  lived  to  know  that  his  army  was  vic- 
torious ;  then  fainted  on  the  extraction  of  the  weapon, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  with  an  expression  of  joy  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  taste  of  defeat.  No  one  attempted  to 
improve  the  victory.  Pelopidas  was  already  dead,  and 
the  whole  result  of  tbe  day  was  completely  indecisive. 

With  this  event  terminated  the  superiority  of  the 
Thebans,  but  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  never  revived. 
A  seoeral  peace  eaaued,  to  which,  however,  the 


da-monians  were  not  expressly  parties.  The  effect 
of  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  Thebans  was  thus 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  general  freedom  of 
Greece,  by  destroying,  or  at  least  interrupting,  the  sys. 
tern  under  which  one  leading  state  had  been  accustomed 
to  compel  many  others,  under  the  title  of  allies,  to  fol- 
low its  lead,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

At  this  period  of  Greek  history,  a  state  became  im- 
portant, which  hitherto  bad  scarcely  been  considered 
us  belonging  to  Greece.  Macedonia  was  chiefly  sur- 
rounded, on  the  land  side,  by  barbarians  of  a  warlike 
character  ;  and  her  sea-coast  was  planted  with  an- 
cient Grecian  colonies.  The  foundation  of  her  mon- 
archy dates  from  about  596  B.  C.  It  had  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Persian  power,  but  emancipated  itself  soon 
aAer  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  had 
occasionally  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  south  ;  but  little  can  be  said  favorably  of 
its  policy  or  good  faith.  The  country  itself  was  fre- 
quently harassed  by  civil  wars  between  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  In  one  of  the  most 
marked  eras  of  such  discord,  Philip,  the  sen  of  Amyn- 
tas,  became  king,  359  B.  C.  In  addition  to  the 
civil  broils  he  found  the  kingdom  endangered  by 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Illyria  and  Pieonia,  and  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Thracians  and  Athenians,  each  of 
whom  supported  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  It  seems 
probable,  too,  that  it  was  actually  at  war  with  Olyn- 
thus,  which  was  now  recovering  its  importance. 

The  first  success  of  Philip  was  against  the  A  then  i 
ans,  whose  army  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  quit  tht 
country ;  and  immediately  after  this,  he  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Preonians  and  lllyrians,  togethei 
with  a  large  accession  of  territory.  He  obtained 
peace,  or,  as  some  think,  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
by  measures  of  conciliation ;  but  a  dispute*  arising 
respecting  Amphipolis — a  city  which  had  once  been 
among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Athena,  now 
under  the  power  of  Philip — and  negotiation  failing,  the 
quarrel  between  Macedonia  and  Athens  was  renewed. 
About  this  time,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos, 
four  states  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  declared 
themselves  independent.  A  contest  commenced,  com- 
monly called  the  social  tear ;  and  Philip,  uniting  him- 
self with  the  Olynthians,  declared  war  against  Athens, 
and  carried  it  on  with  success.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  were  involved  in  hostilities  in  Thrace,  and 
with  the  Thebans.  At  last  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  their 
revolted  allies  —  355  B.  C. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  condemned  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Phocians  to  pay  a  fine.  The  former  were  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  on  account  of  their 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea ;  and,  refusing  to  pay,  the  fine 
was  doubled,  according  to  the  law  of  that  council.  The 
Phocians  were  finod  for  ploughing  up  some  land  said 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Tbe 
two  states  resisted  the  authority  of  the  council,  and 
the  Phocians  seized  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where 
immense  treasures  were  accumulated.  Tho  war 
against  Phocis,  usually  called  the  Phocian  Sacred  War, 
was  waged  by  Thebes,  at  the  head  of  an  Amphictvoiuc 
confederacy,  comprehending  many  Locrian  and  Thes- 
aalian  tribes.  These  were  aided  by  the  Macedonians. 
Phocis  was  assisted  by  Lacedaunon,  Athena,  and  their  . 
confederates. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  king 
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ii!s  dominion,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  influence,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Illyria  on  one  side,  and  Thrace  on  the 
oiher.  Athena,  however,  acquired  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  detaching 
Olynlhus  from  the  alliance  of  Macedonia  ;  but  the  result 
was,  that  Philip  reduced  Olynthus,  and  added  live  ter- 
ritory to  his  dominions.  Peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded between  Athens  and  Macedonia  —  346  B.  C. 
The  party  in  Athens  which  had  been  most  adverse  to 


Philip,  was  headed  by  the  illustrious  orator  Demosthe- 
nes, who,  nevertheless,  concurred  in  advising  this 
peace.  This  individual,  the  most  renowned  in  elo- 
quence whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  now 
a  young  man,  rising  to  eminence  as  a  professional 
lawyer.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  consider- 
able fortune  ;  but  this  he  rapidly  dissipated,  and  then,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  betook  himself  to  a  profession 
by  which  many  had  arisen  to  wealth  and  importance 
in  Athens  —  that  of  writing  speeches  for  suitors  in  the 
renins  of  judicature.  At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  he 
bad  become  a  leading  speaker  in  the  assembly,  and 
had  embarked  himself  in  a  party  hostile  to  Philip. 
Notwithstanding  a  disadvantageous  voice  and  person, 
and  a  harsh  temper,  lie  became,  by  the  force  of 
application  and  ability,  the  first  man  of  Athens  — 
ber  most  finished  orator,  and  most  powerful  political 
leader. 

TV  sacred  war  terminated,  soon  after  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Macedonia,  by  a  complete  conquest 
of  the  Phocians,  on  whom  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed. 
Beside  this,  all  the  towns  were  destroyed  except  three, 
and  their  fortifications  were  dismantled.  The  people 
were  removed  into  villages,  their  military  stores 
from  them,  and  their  voice  in  the  Amphictyonic 
il  transferred  to  the  Macedonian  king.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  in  the  room  of  that  which 
was  allotted  to  sacrilege  by  the  Amphictyonic  law,  viz., 
the  throwing  of  the  people  of  the  guilty  district  from 
the  clifls  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  latter  course 
bad  been  advised  in  regard  to  the  Phocians,  but  more 
moderate  counsels  prevailed. 

The  influence  and  dominion  acquired  by  Philip  were 
trended  from  tunc  to  time,  especially  in  pans  of 
Thrace  which  were  yet  unsubdued.  He  was  consid- 
rred,  beside,  as  the  head  of  a  league  formed  by  many 
•■f  the  Thensalian  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
party  of  Demosthenes,  in  addition  to  their  alarm  at 
the  increase  of  Philip's  power,  were  anxious  for  war 
•  tth  Macedonia,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  hold- 
the  political  power  at  Athens.  Their  opponents 
"  |  also,  by  a  person  of  singular  ability  in 
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debate,  second  only  to  Demosthenes  ;  this  was  Jvschi 
nes.  The  charges  preferred,  each  against  the  other 
were  almost  equally  well  sustained,  though  Demos- 
thenes  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  sounder  opinion 
respecting  the  war  was  probably  entertained  by  AZa- 
chines,  as  the  Athenians,  acting  as  the  allies  of  Philip, 
might  perhaps  have  moderated  the  proceedings  of  the 
confederacy,  and  secured  the  continuance  of  peace  ou 
their  part. 

Hostilities  between  the  two  countries  recommenced 
partially,  without  an  actual  declaration  of  war.  The 
confederacy  against  Philip  was  a  powerful  one.  The 
people  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos  were  strong  at  sea, 
and  closely  connected  with  Byzantium.  The  power 
of  Athens  alone  was  most  formidable,  and  there  was 
an  abundance  of  supplies,  for  the  Athenians  had  se- 
cured the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  first  commander 
of  their  armament  In  the  Hellespont  was  Chares. 
Under  him  it  sustained  a  defeat ;  but  Phocion,  a  man 
of  superior  abilities,  superseding  him,  restored  the 
face  of  affairs  by  his  success  against  the  enemy,  and 
his  justice  and  liberality  toward  the  confederates. 
The  system  of  operations  was  ably  projected  by  De- 
mosthenes, and  was  carried  into  effect  by  Phocion  with 
no  less  ability.  The  success  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  latter  was  materially  affected  by  tlie  weight  of 
his  character.  Philip  now  abandoned  the  hope  of  redu- 
cing the  adverse  towns  of  the  Thracian  shore,  and 
came  to  a  compromise  with  his  enemies.  Hence 
another  interval  of  peace  ensued. 

Yet  another  sacred  war  broke  out  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  preceding.  The  inhabitants  of 
Amphissa,a  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  having,  like 
the  Phocians,  used  in  tillage  some  of  the  land  con- 
secrated to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  they  resisted  the  judg- 
ment passed  against  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  war  ensued.  That  council  chose  Philip  as  the  com- 
mander of  its  army,  and  the  Athenians  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Amphissians.  In  a  short  time,  the  latter 
were  reduced.  But  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  a  con* 
federacy  consisting  of  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Mega- 
rians,  and  Acarnanians ;  and  by  the  address  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  Thebans  were  detached  from  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  and  united  themselves  with  Athens. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Choeronea  in  Bwotia,  between 
the  army  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  and  that  of  the 
Amphictyonic  league.  The  aggregate  force  of  the 
former  appears  to  liave  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  Philip ;  but  the  advantage  was  balanced  by  the 
latter  being  united  under  one  able  commander.  The 
Athenian  generals  were  Chares  and  Lysicles.  The 
names  of  the  Theban  commanders  have  not  been  pre- 
served. The  battle  was  hard  fought  and  decisive, 
and  was  gained  by  the  Macedonian  king — 338  B.  C. 
This,  finally,  threw  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. 

The  news  filled  Athens  with  dismay.  Demosthe- 
nes, the  adviser  of  the  war,  had  borne  arms  in  the 
battle,  and  for  more  rapid  flight  had  thrown  away  his 
shield  —  an  action  deemed  the  most  disgraceful  proof 
of  cowardice.  The  sense  of  his  political  failure  and 
his  military  dishonor,  prevented  him  from  showing 
himself  in  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation;  and 
he  procured  a  mission  by  which  he  withdrew  a  while 
from  Athens.  The  leaders  of  the  war  party  had  the 
address,  after  having  escaped  condemnation  them- 
selves through  the  moderation  of  their  adversaries, 
t     divert  the   popular  fury  against  the 


Lvsicles  was  the  victim  selected  :  he 
and  executed. 

Philip,  however,  chose  not  to  treat  his  enemy  as  a 
conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retained 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  national  acts, 
to  the  control  of  the  king.  A  garrison  of  the  victo- 
rious army  was  plnced  in  the  Cadmea,  —  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  —  and  a  general  peace  was  established. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXI. 
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but  was  stamped  with  a  character  of  peculiar  ingi 
itude,  in  view  of  Philip's  leniency  towards  the  city. 

Philip  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Mace- 
donia by  Alexander.  The  latter  was  intrusted  with 
the  authority  which  his  father  had  held  in  Theasaly  : 
and  he  was  elected  leader  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
against  Persia,  at  a  congress  held  at  Corinth.  Lace- 
dtemon  alone  dissented  from  the  choice,  its  deputies 
protesting  "  that  their  national  inheritance  was  not  to 
follow,  but  to  lead."  Alexander  was  eminently  fitted 
for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  called.  His 
great  natural  endowments  had  been  improved  by  the 
best  instructions  which  the  age  could  supply.  As 
a  patron  of  letters,  Philip  manifested  both  liberality 
and  discernment.  His  court  was* the  resort  of  many 
eminent  philosophers;  but  the  education  of  his  son 
had  been  chiefly  intrusted  to  Aristotle,  the  " 
tinguished  of  them  all. 


Philip  was  now,  without  question,  the  first  potentate 
of  Greece.  His  kingdom  was  flourishing ;  his  ene- 
mies reduced  ;  his  allies  many  and  powerful,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  direction.  Macedonia  thus  took  her 
place  as  the  leading  state  in  Greece..  The  extraordinary 
pfiiius  of  Philip  was  no  doubt  the  principal  cause  of 
his  success ;  but  much,  also,  was  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  internal  politics  of  Athens. 
u  The  party  which  principally  opposed  his  projects  found 
themselves,  for  the  preservation  of  their  power,  under 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  democracy  by  violent 
and  precipitate  measures :  of  these  circumstances 
Philip  always  availed  himself  with  perfect  skill  and  tem- 
per; and  even  if  we  fully  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge 
commonly  made  against  him,  of  grasping  and  unscru- 
pulous ambition  in  his  general  policy,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, on  the  other  hand,  that  in  almost  every 
single  point  of  dispute  between  himself  and  his  adver- 
saries, strict  and  liberal  justice,  according  to  Greek 
notions,  was  on  bis  side." 

At  the  instance  of  Philip,  a  general  congress  was 
assembled  at  Corinth.  His  projects  for  the  invasion 
of  Persia  were  approved,  and  he  was  elected  captain- 
general  of  Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  Macedonian  of  rank.  This 
was  in  the  second  year  after  the  victory  at  Chrcronca. 
But  Philip's  plans  of  conquest,  though  interrupted  for 
the  present,  aid  not  perish  with  himself;  for  he  left  a 
son, — the  celebrated  Alexander, — of  talents  not  infe- 
rior, and  ambition  more  unbounded.  The  news  of 
Philip's  death  was  received  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
at  Athens  with  the  most  unmanly  exultation.  The 
murderer  had  been  slain,  but  high  honors  were  voted  to 
his  memory.    This  was  not  only  disgraCCful  in  itself, 


Macedonia  was  attacked  by  the  Illyrians  and  some 
Thracian  tribes,  but  under  its  new  king  successfully 
resisted  the  attack,  whose  army  advanced  even  to  tho 
north  of  the  Ister.  These  wars  are  said  to  have  beeo 
excited  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  who 
are  also  accused  of  communicating  with  Persia,  as 
indeed  almost  every  Greek  state  had  been  within  the 
last  eighty  years.  The  Thebans  alone  broke  out  into 
actual  conflict,  and  attacked  the  Amphictyonic  garrison 
in  the  Cadmea.  No  other  state  was  subjected  to  sc 
galling  a  mark  of  defeat  as  that  which  ensued.  It  «v 
not  long  before  Alexander  took  the  city:  a  dreadful 
massucro  followed;  all  who  survived  were  sold  for 
slaves ;  and  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed.  This  terri- 
ble catastrophe  occurred  in  the  year  335  B.  C.  All  1 
opposition  was  abandoned  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  a  general  peace  ensued  m  (jreeec. 

The  confederacy  now  collected  their  resources  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire.    There  was  little 
or  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
but  the  notions  of  international  justice  were  very  loose 
in  those  days,  and  especially  among  tho  Greeks.  Na 
tions  paid  respect  to  treaties,  and  regarded  those  , 
nations  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  treaty ;  but  ! 
other  communities  seem  hardly  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  possessing  any  rights  whatever.  The 
invasion  of  the  East  was  an  affair  rather  of  ancient 
enmity,  and,  so  far  as  Alexander  was  concerned,  of 
unscrupulous  ambition.     As  we  have  already  given 
an  account  of  Alexander's  conquests,  we  shall  buX 
briefly  notice  them  here. 

His  army  passed  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont  a. 
I  334  P-  C,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  »i»  River  Grani- 
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cus,  in  Mysia.  The  same  yeor,  Alexander  conquered 
the  provinces  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  following  year,  be  proceeded  still  farther  eastward, 
and  although  endangered  by  the  activity  of  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  by  a  union  between  Lace- 
daemon  and  Persia,  lie  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  ho  entirely 
defeated  an  immense  army,  headed  by  tho  Persian 
king  Darius  himself,  at  Issus,  in  Cilicia. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  though  Tyre  was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months.  Alexander  next  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
wliose  conquest  was  effected,  or  rather  whose  submis- 
sion was  received,  without  delay.  By  these  events,  the 
Persians  were  cut«off  from  all  communication  with 
Egypt.  Here  he  commenced  a  permanent  and  useful 
monument  of  his  greatness,  in  founding  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  332  B.  C. 

Alexander  then  crossed  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
parsed  the  Tigris,  and  in  331  B.  C,  met  and  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Gangomela,  near  Arbcla,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Ho  was  now  master  of  Persia. 
Darius  escaped  into  Bactrin,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Bessus.  The  latter  now  declared  himself  the  king  of 
Asia  ;  but  Alexander's  army  having  crossed  the  Oxus, 
Bessus  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  his  associates,  and 
was  put  to  death  as  a  murderer  and  traitor!  The 
Mucedouian  advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  Jaxartcs, 
and  defeated  a  tribe  of  Scythians  dwelling  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  reduction 
of  Sogdiana  (338  B.  C.)  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  next  measure  of  Alexander  was  the  invasion 
of  India ;  for  the  lust  of  conquest  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  his  dominions.  After  returning 
victorious  from  this  expedition,  he  spent  tho  short 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  improvement  of  Babylon, 
which  he  chose  for  the  seat  of  his  government.  He 
attempted  to  bring  back  the  province  of  Babylonia  to 
its  ancient  fruitfulness  and  prosperity,  by  reconstruct- 
ing the  ancient  canals,  dams,  and  other  works,  which 
were  designed  to  irrigate  the  region,  by  carrying  through 
it  and  diffusing  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
While  he  was  overlooking  these  works,  with  his  wonted 
activity  and  carelessness  of  his  person,  in  an  open  boat, 
among  the  unwholesome  marshes,  —  and  at  the  some 
time  being  addicted  to  excessive  debauchery, —  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  shortly  after  died,  in  the  thirty, 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  B.  C.  323. 

Alexander  left  his  vast  empire  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  greedy  and  impatient  soldiers  who  had  aided 
him  in  the  acquisition  of  his  prey.  A  period  of 
confusion,  bloodshed,  and  crime  ensued,  to  which 
the  history  of  civilized  nations  scarcely  furnishes  a 
parallel. 

During  the  Utter  years  of  Alexander,  Greece  was 
generally  quiet,  and  little  remarknblo  occurred,  except 
some  party  struggles  in  Athens.  The  proposal,  on  the 
part  of  Ctesiphon,  to  honor  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown,  caused  a  ferment  in  Athens,  and  the  latter  was 
attacked  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  by  vEschincs. 
This  brought  out  Demosthenes  in  defence,  whose  ora- 
tion, still  extant,  is  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Oesiphon,  who  was  prosecuted  for  making  the  propo- 
ssfl,  «as  acquitted,  and  the  accusers,  failing  to  obtain  a 
fifth  of  the  votes,  became  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  ;  so  far 

"the  power  of  his  opponent's 
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eloquence  or  interest.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  per- 
haps unwilling  to  live  under  his  triumphant  enemies, 
jEschioes  depnrted  from  Athens,  and  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Rhodes. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demos- 
thenes also  went  into  banishment.  The  cause  of  it 
was  the  prosecution  brought  against  him,  on  a  charge 
of  being  bribed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  ilarpalus,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  Macedonian  monarch.  De- 
mosthenes, probably  finding  the  popular  current  strong 
against  him,  and  wishing  therefore  to  take  his  trial 
before  a  more  impartial  tribunal,  procured  a  decree  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Areopagus.  The  court  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  Demosthenes,  being  fined 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  withdrew  to  vEgina. 

We  have  already  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  again  at  this  subject.  Difficulties 
immediately  arose  as  to  the  succession  in  the  empire. 
It  was  believed  that  on  his  death-bed  the  conqueror 
had  given  his  ring  and  signet  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his 
most  eminent  generals.  The  army  made  choice  of 
Philip  Aridaeus,  on  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  ;  and  one 
of  Alexander's  wives  having  borne  a  son  soon  after  tho 
monarch's  death,  he  was  named  from  the  father,  and 
associated  in  the  kingdom  with  Aridwus.  Tho  latter 
was  a  youth  of  feeble  intellect  Perdiccas  was  ap- 
pointed regent  in  conjunction  with  Lconatus,  one  of 
tho  Macedonian  generals.  Meleagcr,  another  general, 
who  was  afterward  associated  with  them,  was  put  to 
death  soon  after  his  elevation.  Perdiccas  had  the 
actual  sway  under  these  circumstances. 

The  several  departments  of  the  empire  were  com- 
mitted to  tho  government  of  different  officers.  The 
most  important  arrangements  were  the  following : 
Antipatcr  and Craterus  took  the  Macedonian  provinces; 
Ptolemy  Sotcr  took  Egypt;  Thrace  was  assigned  to 
Lysimochus;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  E li- 
me nes  ;  the  Greater  Phrygia  to  Perdiccas  ;  the  Lesser, 
with  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  to  Antigonus ;  Pcrsis  to 
Pcucestcs;  Media  to  Python;  and  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Babylon  to  Seleucus  Nicanor.  There  were  some 
twenty-three  other  generals,  to  whom  less  considerable 
portions  of  tho  empire  were  consigned.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  these  generals  contended  among 
themselves  in  bloody  wars  and  massacres — a  calamity 
which  might  possibly  have  been  avoided  had  Alexander 
expressly  appointed  a  successor.  Their  contentions 
issued,  in  312  B.  C,  in  the  establishment  of  four  of  the 
number  over  the  whole  empire,  in  their  separate 
divisions,  which  constituted  four  considerable  monar- 
chies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Libya 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  Cassander  ;  Bithynia  and 
Thrace,  to  Lysimachus ;  but  the  remaining  territories 
in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  River  Indus,  which  were  called 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  to  Seleucus.  The  most  power- 
ful of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria,  under  Seleucus 
and  his  descendants,  called  Selcucida,  and  that  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Se- 
leucus transmitted  their  empires  to  their  children. 

Of  the  relatives  of  Alexander,  his  brother  Aricbcus, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  before  spoken  of,  were  soon 
destroyed.  Another  son,  named  Hercules,  with  his 
mother,  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  tho  only  sister  of 
Alexander,  shared  tho  same  fate  not  long  afterwards 
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CHARACTER   OF   ALEXANDER  —  BUCEPHALUS. 


Thus  his  whole  family  became  extinct — a  remarkable 
Instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

The  contests  among  these  generals  enabled  sonv  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces  to  assert  their  independence  and 
iho  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and 
Pergamus,  appear  to  havo  originated  not,  far  from 
this  period.  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy's  descendants ;  Seleu- 
cus's  family  maintained  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and 
Macedonia  was  subjected  for  a  time  to  a  scries  of  hap- 
less revolutions. 

M  Such,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  were  the  results 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  of  his  early  death. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  prolongs 
tion  of  his  lifo  might  have  been  productive  of  good. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  discovered  views  of  policy  much 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  than  those  commonly  enter- 
tained  by  ancient  conquerors.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  strenuously  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  a  recognition  of 
their  rights,  and  a  compliance  with  their  national  feel- 
ings, to  a  degree  which  had  already  shocked  the  arro- 
gant and  exclusive  feelings  of  his  Grecian  followers. 
Tltc  civilization  of  some  countries  of  the  East,  and 
especially  of  Egypt,  gained  a  considerable  advance 
from  Alexander's  conquest ;  and  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  produced  advantages  of  which  he  had  a 
distinct  foresight ;  though  their  magnitude  must  have 
<ar  exceeded  any  degree  of  success  which  he  had  con- 
emplated  from  his  measure. 

"  Here,  however,  his  merits  terminate ;  and  had 
these  alone  been  known  to  historians,  he  never  would 
have  obtained  from  them  the  surname  of  Great,  which 
he  owed  entirely  to  his  military  renown.  Yet,  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  his  warlike  career,  we  shall 
find  him  to  have  been,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  more 
misery  to  mankind  than  any  human  being  whose  name 
makes  a  part  of  history.  Other  conquerors,  it  is  true, 
havo  shed  more  blood ;  many  havo  waged  war  on  a 
m:ich  more  cruel  system ;  and  he  exhibited  some  in- 
siauccs  of  forbearance,  which  were  rare  and  unexpected 
in  tlw»se  times,  although  in  modern  warfare,  a  contrary 
conduct  would  have  been  more  remarkable.  But  no 
one  ever  bestowed  such  fatal  brilliancy  upon  the  hate- 
ful lust  of  conquest.  Ilia  extraordinary  abilities,  his 
ibring  spirit,  and  the  unparalleled  splendor  of  his  sue- 
cesses,  have  been  the  moro  mischievous  in  their 
example  from  the  amiable  qualities  which  he  united  to 
his  military  propensities." 

Such  is  the  stern  but  just  verdict  of  reason  upon 
the  career  of  Alexander.  His  achievements  were, 
however,  stupendous,  lie  crossed  the  Propontis  in 
334,  and  died  in  323.  It  was  in  the  brief  space  of 
eleven  years,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  that  he 
accomplished  the  deeds  of  which  we  have  given  a 
naked  outline.    Nor  was  he  a  mere  warrior.    He  dis- 


played great  talents  as  a  statesman,  and  many  of  the 
traits  of  a  gentleman.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was 
founded  upon  an  atrocious  wrong  —  that  one  man  may 
sacrifice  millions  of  lives  for  his  own  ambition.  But 
this  was  the  error  of  the  age.  As  before  intimated, 
considered  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  he  was  a  mon- 
ster ;  yet,  according  to  the  heathen  model,  he  was  a 
hero,  and  almost  a  god. 

In  seeking  for  the  motives  which  impelled  Alexander 
forward  in  his  meteor-like  career,  we  shall  see  that  it 
was  the  love  of  glory — an  inspiration  like  that  of  the 


chase,  in  which  the  field  is  an  empire,  and  the  garm* 
nothing  less  than  kings.  In  this  wild  ambition,  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  and  it  was  his  dar- 
ling dream  to  match  the  bloody  deeds  of  its  heroes  — 
Ajax  and  Achilles.  It  is  impossible  to  see  in  his  con- 
duct any  thing  which  shows  a  regard  to  the  permanent 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  makes  war  as  if  might 
were  the  only  test  of  right ;  and  he  sacrifices  nations 
to  his  thirst  of  conquest  with  as  little  question  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  as  is  entertained  by  the  lioo 
when  he  slays  the  antelope,  or  the  sportsman  when 
he  brings  down  his  game. 

Although  we  see  many  noble  traits  in  Alexander, 
the  real  selfishness  of  his  character  is  evinced  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Aristotle.  The  latter,  having  published 
some  of  his  works,  is  sharply  rebuked  by  the  conquer- 
or, who  says  to  him,  14  Now  that  you  have  done  thin, 
what  advantage  have  I,  your  pupil,  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  since  you  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  others 
to  possess  the  knowledge  which  before  was  only  im- 
parted tome?"  What  can  be  more  narrow  and  selfish 
than  this  ?  Even  the  current  standard  of  morals  in 
Alexander's  time  would  condemn  it  as  excessive 
meanness. 

We  mu9t  not  omit  to  record  the  last  days  of  ono 
that  figures  in  Alexander's  annals,  and  is  hardly  less 
famous  than  the  conqueror  himself:  we  mean  hi* 
noble  horse,  Bucephalus.  This  animal,  more  renowned 
than  any  other  of  his  race,  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspcs.  Cratcrus  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
building  of  two  cities,  one  on  each  side  of  this  river. 
The  object  was  to  secure  the  passage  in  future.  That 
on  the  left  bank  was  called  Nicaa,  the  other  Burrj)k~ 
ala,  in  honor  of  the  favorite  horse,  which  expired  in 
battle  without  a  wound,  being  worn  out  by  age,  lieat, 
and  over-exertion.  He  was  then  thirty  years  old.  He 
was  a  large,  powerful,  and  spirited  horse,  and  would 
allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him.  From  a 
mark  of  a  bull's  head  imprinted  on  him,  he  derived  his 
name,  Bucephalus ;  though  some  say  that  ho  was  so 
called  in  consequence  of  having  in  his  forehead  a  white 
mark  resembling  a  bull's  head. 

Once  this  famous  charger,  whose  duties  were  re- 
stricted to  the  field  of  battle,  was  intercepted,  and  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  the  Uxians.  Alexander  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that,  if  Bucephalus  wen-  not 
restored,  he  would  wage  a  war  of  extirpation  agninsi 
the  whole  nation.  The  restoration  of  the  animal 
instantly  followed  tho  receipt  of  this  notification ;  so 
great  was  Alexander's  regard  for  his  horse,  and  so 
great  the  terror  of  his  name  among  the  barbarians. 
**  Thus  far,"  writes  Arrian, "  let  Bucephalus  be  ' 
by  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  master." 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIL 

280  to  146  B.  C. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  States,  or  Roman 
Conquest. 

A  further  account  of  tho  successors  of  Alexander 
is  not  required  here;  and  indeed  their  history  presents 
only  a  scries  of  uninteresting  revolutions.  The  Gre- 
cian people  had  now  lost  their  political  distinction.  A 
few  e fTorts  only  were  made  to  revive  the  expiring 
spirit  of  liberty.    Demosthenes  had  labored  somewhat 
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to  this  effect,  and  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  shake 
otT  tlie  yoke  of  Moccdon ;  but  it  was  too  laic.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion  suited  far  better  the  timid 
And  languid  temper  of  the  people.  When  Autipater 
governed  Greece,  subsequently  to  Alexander's  death,  he 
demanded  tliat  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  But  this  Demosthenes  prevented,  by  resorting 
to  suicide.  Among  the  efforts  made  to  vindicate  the 
national  freedom,  and  indeed  the  last  one,  was  the  fur-  I 
mation  of  the  Achtran  league,  which  was  a  union  of 
twelve  of  the  smaller  states,  for  this  object.  But  before 
*  c  speak  more  particularly  of  this,  a  short  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 

A  body  of  this  people  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia, 
the  part  of  Hungary  immediately  south  and  west  of  lite 
Danube,  at  the  same  time  that  another  hordo  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  planted  themselves  in  Cisalpine  Caul. 
The  portion  which  settled  in  Pannonin'  afterwards 
extended  their  sway  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Cambaules.  Subsequently  to 
bis  period,  three  bodies  of  invaders  went  forth,  one  of 
»hich,  under  its  leader,  Bolgius,  attacked  Macedonia 
and  Illyricum.  They  were  encountered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  was  overcome  and  slain  iXSO  B.  C,  u 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Sclcucus.  Following 
(bis  event,  the  Gauls  retired ;  but  in  the  next  year,  Bren- 
uu*  and  Acichorius,  who  l»ad  in  the  preceding  year 
communded  the  army  which  attacked  Pn?onia,  led  a 
vast  body  of  Gauls,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  against 
Greece. 

They  were  checked  for  some  time  at  Thermopylae, 
by  a  powerful  Grecian  army,  assembled  to  oppose 
.bun,  beaded  by  the  Athenians.  The  barbarians  had 
no  defensive  armor,  except  a  shield  ;  their  weapons 
were  a  javelin  and  a  large,  pointless,  cutting  sword; 
their  mode  of  fighting  was  irregular;  and  they  strove 
•n  vain  to  penetrate  the  firm  barrier  of  Grecian  spears 
that  stretched  entirely  ucruss  the  narrow  valley.  This 
pass,  however,  they  eventually  turned,  by  drawing  off 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  defence  of  a  town 
of  the  vEtolian  territory,  which  the  Gauls  had  readied 
n  another  quarter,  and  where  they  had  committed  the 
wwt  dreadful  excesses  upon  its  inhabitants. 

After  this,  they  attacked  the  temple  of  Apollo  ot 
Delphi,  in  Phocis.  Here  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
by  the  natives,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  post- 
ion,  and  by  the  superstitious  terrors  attached  to  the 
pot.  Of  this  circumstance  the  Phocians  availed  them- 
selves with  great  dexterity,  having  learned  beforehand 
•hf  response  of  the  oracle,  thnt  "  the  god  would  protect 
ims  own."  The  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  under 
Brennws  ai  rived  at  length  in  the  encampment  of  their 
countrymen,  when  their  commander,  who  had  been 
iangerously  wounded,  is  said  to  have  wilfully  hastened 
hi*  death  through  shame.  Before  the  passage  at  Ther- 
mopylae bad  been  won,  a  body  of  Gauls  liad  ravaged 
.■Etolia,  whence  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
•thole  invading  army  was  finally  destroyed  ut  the  River 
5f--rrhiiis.  in  Tliessalv. 

The  Actasiii  league  was  formed  260  B.  C,  at  first 
by  tour  Acluean  states.  Soon  afterward  it  was  joined 
by  otlver  cities  of  Acliuia.  These  all  combined  for  the 
purposes  of  reciprocal  defence  and  common  regulation. 
About  thirty  years  after  its  origin,  Aratus  having  head- 
ed a  revolution  in  Sicyon,  united  that  important  city  to 
uV  league,  and  was  subsequently  general  or  president 
uf  the  confederation. 

Hie  citadel  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  strongest  for- 


tresses in  Greece,  was  the  most  important  of  all  to 
any  person  ambitious  of  empire,  being  set  on  u  lofty 
mountain  in  the  isthmus.  It  gave  to  its  possessor  not 
only  the  command  of  the  rich  and  populous  Corinth, 
but  also  l ho  power  of  impeding  nil  land  passage  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  the  continent  of  Greece. 
This  citadel,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Aratus,  ami  the 
result  was,  that  much  of  Southern  Greece  was  relieved 
from  the  aseemleney  of  Macedonia.  In  this  contest 
the  Achaean  league  was  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia, the  king  of  Egypt. 

But  in  the  year  B.  C,  Cleomenes,  who  had 
become  king  of  Sparta  after  that  state  had  been  sub- 
jected to  several  severe  contests,  determined  to  assert 
the  predominance  of  his  coun'ry  in  Greece,  and  made 
war  upon  the  Acha*ans.  lie  obtained  some  important 
victories,  nnd  won  Argos  and  Corimh  from  the  league. 
They  were,  however,  taken  from  him  not  long  after- 
ward, in  a  battle  which  was  obstinately  contested  ;  but 
at  length  the  Lacedaemonian  force  was  irrecoverably 
broken  nnd  put  to  rout.  Sparta  was  captured,  but  the 
Laceda-monians  were  left  by  tho  conquerors  in  the 
possession  of  their  independence. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman 
ambition.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended,  and 
that  of  their  subjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans 
had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary 
nations,  nnd  were  fast  extending  their  conquests  toward 
tho  East.  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Romans  into  Greece,  was  nn  invitation  from  the  /Eto- 
lians  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  they  had  with  Macedonia. 
Roman  commissioners  were  npj>ointed,  who  decided 
against  Philip  V.,  the  Macedonian  king.  He  yielded  to 
the  decision,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  his  son.  The  Romans  declared  war  against 
this  prince,  upon  pretexts  which  arc  now  scarcely 
intelligible. 

The  Acha;ans  had  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Lacedoe- 
mon,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  in  189  B.  C.  They  had  also  been  able  to  suppress 
an  attempt  of  the  Messenians  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  league.  In  every  transaction  in  Greece, 
whether  invited  or  not,  the  Romans  now  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  interference ;  and  their  dispute 
with  Perseus  seems  to  have  commenced  on  tho  same 
principle.  He  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  Aclueans,  who  had  for  a  long  time  shown  to  the 
Macedonians  every  symptom  of  hatred  short  of  actual 
war.  The  Romans  encouraged  the  Achsrans  to  perse- 
vere in  this  policy. 

War  was  dcclured  by  the  Romans  against  Macedon 
11 '2  B.  C.  Perseus  was  at  first  joined  by  the  Boeotians ; 
but  their  courage  failing  them,  they  abandoned  the 
cause.  They  were  not  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
Romans  by  this  movement.  That  people  punished  such 
individuals  as  had  been  active  against  them,  and  broke 
up  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
contest,  Perseus  obtained  some  successes,  upon  which 
he  offered  to  make  peace  on  tlie  same  terms  with  those 
which  had  been  exacted  from  Philip ;  but  the  Roman 
general  demanded  that  he  should  submit  to  the  discre- 
tion of  tlie  senate,  thus  acting  upon  the  avowed  Roman 
principle  of  increasing  the  arrogance  of  their  tone 
upon  any  defeat,  and  manifesting  moderation  only  in 
success  —  a  base  and  contemptible  principle. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  Perseus  was  completely 
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routed  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  jEmiUus.  He  was  shortly 
after  made  prisoner,  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  exhibited 
in  triumph,  after  which  he  died  in  prison  from  ill  usage. 
His  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  districts,  which  were 
allowed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  hut  were  made 
tributary  to  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district 
were  forbidden  to  contract  marriages,  or  make  bargains, 
in  reference  to  land,  with  those  of  any  other,  and  no 
limber  was  allowed  to  be  cut  for  ship-building.  This 
settlement  was  completed  in  the  year  167  B.  C. 


and  his  forces  back  into  Macedonia.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  Metellus  had  before 
approached.  In  that  city,  Dia?us,  the  Achaean  leader, 
had  shut  himself  up.  The  besiegers  were  careless 
through  the  confidence  of  strength,  and  the  Achreans, 
making  a  sudden  sally,  drove  in  their  outposts,  and 
killed  and  wounded  numbers  of  them.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  came  out  and  offered  battle.  The 
consul  eagerly  embraced  it.  The  Achaean  cavalry 
fled  at  the  first  onset,  but  the  foot  maintained  the  fight 
The  Illyrians,  having  joined  Perseus  at  the  end  of  I  with  desperate  resolution  against  un  enemy  superior  in 

At  length  they  were  broken  I 


the  war,  were  totally  subdued.  Hut  an  exploit,  most 
characteristic  of  the  Romans,  was  performed  in  Epirus. 
The  Epirotes  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Rome, 
during  the  war  of  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
pressive treatment  which  they  received  ;  but  they  were 
shortly  compelled  to  submit.  After  their  submission 
had  been  accepted,  troops  were  introduced,  under  false 
pretences,  into  their  towns ;  the  towns,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their 
inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sold  as 
slaves. 

The  R  hod  inns  had  been  put  in  possession  of  Lycia 
and  Caria  by  the  Romans.  The  Lycians  refused  to 
submit,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  Rome  against 
the  Rhodians,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing 
them.  Subsequently,  the  Hhodians  had  offered  to 
arrange  a  peace,  as  mediators  between  Rome  and 
Perseus.  For  these  offences,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  to  death  nil  who  had  spoken  against  Rome,  and 
lo  give  up  both  Lycia  and  Caria  to  the  all-grasping 
power  of  that  state. 

The  reward  of  the  Achccans  for  their  unfailing  fidel- 
ity as  allies  of  Rome,  wus  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  their  voluntary 
services,  they  strove  to  weaken  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  might  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
oppression.  Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  Roman 
general  JEmilius  to  ltaly,  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  sent 
into  Greece,  and  instructed  to  sever  as  many  cities  as 
nossiblo  from  the  Actucan  league.  This  object  was, 
to  some  extent,  effected. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
Philopremen  was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of 
the  Acluean  cities.  He  was  an  admirable  man ;  but 
in  one  instance  he  stained  his  character  by  his  conduct 
toward  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
butchered  when  the  city  of  Sparta  was  taken  by  him. 
He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn  ;  for,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  when 
besieging  Messene.  The  Mcsscnians  were  so  rejoiced 
to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage,  that  they 
dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds 
to  gazo  upon  him.  At  night,  be  was  nut  into  a  dun- 
geon,  and  the  jailer  carried  to  him  a  dose  of  pois  <n. 
He  calmly  received  the  cup,  and  having  learned  t  tat 


strength.  At  length  they  were  broken  by  an  attack  in 
flank,  and  finally  routed.  Had  Discus  now  retreated 
into  Corinth,  assembled  the  relics  of  the  vanquished 
army,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence,  he  might 
probably  have  obtained  some  tolerable  terms  for  hi* 
country,  from  the  eager  desire  of  Mummius  to  finish 
the  war  before  the  expiration  of  his  command.  Instead  > 
of  this,  he  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife 
to  save  her  from  captivity,  and  then  ended  his  own  life 
by  poison. 

Abandoned  by  their  leader,  the  Achsrans  made  no 
attempt  at  defence.  They  silently  withdrew  in  the  | 
following  night,  and  most  of  the  Corinthians  did  the  j 
same.  The  gates  were  left  open  ;  but  Mummius  dc-  ' 
hiyed  for  a  time  to  enter,  from  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  engagement,  he  entered  the 
city.  He  cruelly  slaughtered  most  of  the  men  whom 
he  found  there,  sold  the  women  and  children,  and  pil- 
laged and  burnt  the  place,  after  selecting  the  mor 
celebrated  works  of  art,  and  shipping  them  for  Rome. 
The  pretence  for  all  this  destruction  was  ihe  insult 
offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  had  beeu 
sent,  ten  in  number,  to  assist  the  consul  in  settling  the 
affuirs  of  Greece.  The  true  motive  was  the  wish  to 
deprive  the  Acha-ans  of  n  fortress  important  both 
from  its  strength  and  situation. 

From  this  time  forward,  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  Thcssoly,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Achaia,  and  a  Roman  magistrate  was  sent 
out  each  year  to  govern  it.    Thessaly,  as  well  as  Epi 
rus,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Macedonia 
M6  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIII. 

140  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1454. 

Roman  Dominion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Achaian  confederacy,  the  his 
tory  of  Greece  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  that  of 
an  oppressed  and  degraded  province.  The  form  of 
government  in  most  of  the  states  was  nominally  repub- 
lican, but  constituted  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Romans,  and  not  according  to  the  wishes  or  interests 


of  the  people.  The  wealthier  classes  retained  all  the 
most  of  his  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  ]  authority  in  their  hands ;  and  if  any  person  was  ag- 
"  Then  I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and  grieved  by  a  decision  of  the  magistrates,  the  appeal 
drinking  off  the  fatal  draught  without  one  murmur,  was  not  to  a  tribunal  of  a  more  popular  character,  but 


laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece  by 
their  arts,  before  they  made  use  of  their  arms.  They 
had  corrupted  many  of  the  principal  Greeks,  and  on 
specious  pretences  they  marched  their  legions  against 
this  once  renowned  people.  The  consul  Mummius 
completed  the  war  which  Metellus  commenced.  The 
former,  arriving  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  Metellus 

  i  


to  the  Roman  governor.  This  condition  of  depend- 
ency continued  for  more  thun  four  succeeding  cntu* 
ries.  The  evils  of  oppr«*ssion  and  rapine  were  thus  long 
endured,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  a  poonlr,  who 
always  superior  in  arts  and  literature,  had  at  one 
period  been  the  terror  of  the  Oriental  world,  by  their 
military  prowess. 

Some  benefits  resulted  from  the  Roman  sway  over 
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Greece,  such  a*  protection  against  foreign  war,  and 
'he  diminution  of  civil  broils.  These  were  consider- 
able, but  hardly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  tho  evils. 
*  So  far  as  the  characters  of  men  are  determined  by 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  Roman  conquest  was  most  pernicious  to 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  that,  even  though  we  exclude 
the  positive  oppression  and  spoliation  they  so  often 
suffered,  the  stagnation  of  energy  resulting  from  their 
servitude  was  more  destructive,  both  to  virtue  nnd  hap- 
piness, than  the  storms  of  their  turbulent  independ- 


But  though  Greece  had  lost  all  political  importance, 
it  was  not  the  less,  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  the 
intellectual  head  of  the  civilized  world,  the  centre  of 
art,  philosophy,  and  literature.  The  influence  of 
Grecian  models  produced  whatever  of  excellence  was 
attained  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans.  No 
Roman  youth,  of  high  birth  or  wealth,  was  thought  to 
have  received  an  accomplished  education,  without  a 
visit  to  Athens,  and  a  course  of  instruction  under  its 
professors  of  eloquence.  But  whatever  aid  Greece 
afforded  to  the  leading  minds  of  other  countries,  it  gave 
birth  to  few  or  none  during  this  period  of  its  existence. 

The  political  subjection  of  tho  Greeks  produced  a 
•tibserviency  among  the  mass  which  was  deeply  to  lie 
deplored.  The  acute  and  versatile  genius  of  the  nation 
rnabled  them,  as  they  led  the  way  in  all  the  more  lib- 
eral arts,  to  be  also  singularly  successful  in  devising 
the  most  ingenious  methods  of  self-debasement.  De- 
praved and  impoverished  as  they  were  by  the  manner 
of  their  government,  they  poured  out  swarms  of  adven- 
turers to  seek  their  fortunes  as  buffoons,  as  parasites, 
is  ready  instruments  of  every  low  and  contemptible 
service.  The  favor  of  tho  proconsul,  in  particular, 
wus  to  bo  courted  by  flattery  and  corrupt  fawning, 
and  to  be  maintained  in  its  cxclusivencss  by  defama- 
tion of  all  rivals. 

Great  as  were  the  mischiefs  springing  from  the 
grasping  policy  of  Rome,  it  docs  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  her  conquests  were,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  lamented 
by  the  world.  We  may  not  see  the  end  of  a  mighty 
scheme  of  action  carried  through  at  a  vast  expense  of 
Wood  and  suffering ;  yet  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  has  an  end  in  view,  justi- 
fying the  expenditure  at  which  it  is  reached.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  successive  conquests  made  by  Mace- 


Rome.  That  empire,  long  sunk  in  debility  and  cor- 
ruption, gave  way,  ut  last,  to  the  power  of  tl>e  Turks, 
a  formidable  Asiatic  tribe,  who  gained  n  footing  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  inclusive 
of  Greece,  received  from  the  conquerors  the  name  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  Having  now  sketched  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  principal  islands,  and  then  give  a  view  of 
the  social  state  of  this  renowned  people,  in  early  days 
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lome  over  Greece,  were  the  appointee 
ihey  were  the  most  effectual  means,  of  preparing  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  one  furnished 
a  common  language,  the  other  established  a  common 
government;  and  by  the  joint  working  of  both,  an 
easy  and  unrestricted  communication  was  insured, 
through  all  that  portion  of  the  world  which  was  then 
civilized.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  person,  Christian- 
ity was  preached  from  Syria  to  Spain  ;  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Grecian  Asia  that  churches  arose  most 
rapidly,  and  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

As  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  from  this  time,  merge  in 
thorn*  of  Rome,  so  its  history  is  more  properly  that  of  j 
Rome,  not  merely  until  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Rome,  A.  D.  476,  but  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Turks, 
A-  D.  1454.  It  is  true  that,  after  tho  seat  of  dominion 
was  transferred  from  Rome  to  the  Grecian  city  of  By- 
zantium, the  sceptre  came  gradually  again  into  tho 
of  the  Grecian  race ;  but  still  the  story  of  the 
Empire  is  best  treated  us  a  sequel  to  that  of 
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CHAPTER  CCCXXIV. 
The  Greek  Islands  —  Macedon  —  Thrace, 

Thk  islands  embraced  in  the  ^Bgenn  Sea,  now  the 
Archipelago,  were  grouped  by  the  ancients  undei 
two  heads  —  tho  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  The  for- 
mer were  so  called  from  being  arranged  in  a  circu- 
lar manner  around  the  Island  of  Delos.  These  lay 
between  Euba?a  nnd  Crete.  The  Sporades  are  the 
various  other  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe  ;  the  latter  were  called  the  Northern 
Sporades  and  the  former  the  Southern  Sporades.  The 
Ionian  Islands  have  been  mentioned  as  being  to  th« 
west  of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  We  shall  begin  out 
account  of  the  islands,  with  those  which  lie  east  of 
Greece,  and  proceed  thence  to  Crete  ;  we  shall  then 
speak  of  the  loniun  Islands.  Tho  Southern  Sporades 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Thasos,  now  Thaso,  or  Tasso,  is  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
anciently  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Its  wine  was  fa- 
mous, and  its  marble  quarries  in  high  repute.  The  cap- 
itul  of  the  island  had  the  same  name.  According  to  an- 
cient legends,  long  before  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  com- 
pany of  Phoenicians  came  hither,  led  by  Thasos,  in 
search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Jupiter.  The  island  was  afterward  colonized  by  set- 
tlers from  Pnros.  There  were  gold  mines  here,  and 
the  people  became  so  rich  as  to  tempt  tho  Milesians 
to  besiege  them,  492  B.  C.  They  were  afterward 
reduced  by  the  Persians  under  Mnrdonius,  and  subse- 
quently received  the  army  of  Xerxes,  upon  which  cer* 
cmony  they  expended  four  hundred  talents  of  eilver. 
The  island  passed  successively  to  the  Athenians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans.  It  has  long  been  held  by  the 
Turks,  who  govern  it  by  means  of  an  aga.  Tho 
population  is  about  six  thousand,  chiefly  Greeks.  It  is 
still  fertile,  producing  oil,  maize,  honey,  and  timber, 
with  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Samo thr ace,  now  Samotraki,  thirty-eight  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  a  deluge,  which 
happened  before  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  and  inun- 
dated the  country,  reaching  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  probably  first  peopled  by  Thracians, 
and  subsequently  by  Pelasgian  settlers.  The  people 
were  very  religious,  and  the  place  was  esteemed  sa- 
cred. It  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  tho 
Cabiri,  which  was  attended  with  such  obscenities  that 
many  of  the  old  authors,  finding  it  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them,  declared  them  to  be  mysteries  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  reveal.  The  island  was  a  safe  asy- 
lum for  fugitives.  The  people  were  first  governed 
by  kings,  but  afterward  the  government  was  demo- 
cratic.   They  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  one  of 
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the.r  ships  was  distinguished  for  its  exploits  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  island  is  said  to  contain  a  moun- 
tain so  high  that  the  plains  of  Troy  may  be  seen  from 
the  top.    At  present  it  belongs  to  Turkey. 

Imbros,  now  Imbro,  is  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
Snmothracc,  and  twenty-two  north-cast  of  Lemnos. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  population  consists 
of  four  thousand  Greeks.  It  was  early  governed  by 
hs  own  laws,  but  was  taken  by  the  Persians  508  B.  C. 
It  was  afterward  subject  to  Athens,  Maccdon,  Perga- 
mus,  and  the  Romans.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Turks. 

Lemnos,  now  Stalimcnc,  has  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  squaro  miles,  and  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  Greeks.  It  is  hilly,  and  produces  wine, 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits.  It  is  known  in  ancient 
mythology  as  the  island  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  on  being 
kicked  out  of  heaven  for  his  impudence.  He  was  the 
god  of  fire,  and  established  his  forges  in  Lemnos,  for 
he  was  also  a  blacksmith.  There  was  once  a  volcano 
on  the  island,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  this  fable. 
A  terrible  story  is  related  of  the  women  of  this  place, 
who  are  said,  in  ancient  days,  to  have  murdered  atl  the 
men  except  Troas,  the  king.  Afterward,  the  Pelasgi 
being  driven  out  of  Attica,  went  to  Lemnos,  carrying 
off  with  them  some  Athenian  women.  These  had  chil- 
dren, who  despised  their  half  brethren,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women  ;  and  hence  the  Pclasgians  murdered  both 
their  children  and  their  mothers.  On  account  of  these 
atrocities,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  in  ancient  times. 
The  island,  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltia- 
des.  Here  was  a  famous  labyrinth,  somo  ruins  of 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  island  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  chalk,  called  Lemnian  earth,  sup- 
nosed  to  have  wonderful  medicinal  properties. 

Eubcra,  now  Negropont,  lay  along  the  coast  of  At- 
tica and  Baeotin,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Euripus.  This  is  only  sixteen  feet 
across  at  one  point,  and  here  a  bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  it.  The  island  is  ninety  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  thirty  wide.  The  land  is  generally  elevated. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  quite  lofty ;  several  are 
four  thousand  feet  high,  nnd  that  of  Delphi  is  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet.  The  country 
produces  olives  and  wines,  the  latter  being  kept  in  pig- 
skins. The  island  has  seventy  ihousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  Greeks.  They  arc  much  annoyed  by  pirates. 
At  Cape  Therma  there  arc  hot  springs.  On  the  north- 
ern side  there  arc  several  small  islands.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  wild  deer  and  boar,  and  the  plains  are  over- 
run with  hares  and  rabbits.  There  is  not  a  stream 
deserving  the  name  of  river  in  the  whole  island.  The 
town  of  Egripos,  anciently  Chalets,  is  defended  with 
walls:  it  has  narrow  streets  and  capacious  houses. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  a  suburb  devoted  to  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  fruits.  This  city  is  capable  of  be- 
coming an  important  commercial  site. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Eubcen  were  probably  Pc- 
lasgians, who,  doubtless,  settled  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  >Egean,  as  well  as  the  main  land  of  Greece,  before 
historic  times.  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  founded  by 
the  Athenians,  before  the  Trojan  war.  At  a  very 
early  date,  these  were  independent  but  allied  towns, 
which  had  advanced  to  a  high  degTee  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
vending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Mncedon  and  Thrace, 
and  even  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  A  wqr  took  place  between 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  which  Tbucydidea  regards  at  one 


of  the  oldest  on  record.  It  seems  not  to  have  lasted 
long,  for  in  the  sixth  centnry  B.  C,  the  people  were  still 
flourishing,  being  governed  by  their  wealthier  citizens. 
After  this,  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  invaded  the  island,  captured  it,  inflicted  great 
severities  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  dependence  on  Attica.  In  the  wars  with  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  the  Eubceans  took  part  with  the  Greeks. 
They  revolted  from  the  Athenians  445  B.  C,  but  were 
soon  reduced  by  Pericles.  They  came  successively  un- 
der the  control  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  the  Romans, 
the  Venetians,  and  finally  the  Turks.  The  people 
took  part  in  the  late  revolution  against  Turkey,  and 
the  island  now  forms  an  independent  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  barbarous  modern  name 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egripos. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cyclades.  Andros,  now  An- 
dro,  six  miles  south-east  of  Negropont,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, nnd  some  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  a  groat 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and 
eight  broad  ;  the  population  is  eighteen  thousand.  An- 
dros, or  Castro,  is  the  chief  town :  beside  this,  there 
are  sixty-six  villages.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  fine 
gardens  produce  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  Acc. 
Six  thousand  pounds  of  silk  are  annually  exported. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  together,  and  bread  fs 
made  of  the  mixed  grains.  This  island  received  its 
name  from  the  son  of  one  of  its  kings,  who  lived  iu 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Tenos,  now  Tino,  is  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  produces  wine  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  The  chief  town  is  called  Tenos.  Ceos. 
now  Zeos,  or  Zeo,  thirteen  miles  from  Cape  Colonna, 
is  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  wide.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  called  St.  Elias,  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea. 
It  produces  wine,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  and  sheep.  It 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Anciently,  this  island 
had  four  considerable  cities,  of  which  one  was  lulus, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Several  eminent 
Greeks  were  natives  of  Ceos,  among  whom  was  Si- 
monides.  It  appears  that  the  people  were  Ionians 
from  Athens  ;  they  furnished  some  vessels  to  the  Greek 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Gyaros,  now  Ghioura 
is  four  miles  long  and  threo  wide.  It  is,  at  present,  onl  * 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  Romans  used  it  as  a  piece 
of  banishment.  Syros,  now  Syr  a,  is  east  of  Delos, 
is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  fertile  in  corn 
and  wine.  Tho  inhabitants  anciently  lived  to  a  great 
age,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Myeomts, 
now  Myconi,  separated  from  Delos  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, is  ten  miles  long  and  two  to  six  wide.  It  i? 
mountainous,  nnd  not  fertile,  yet  it  produces  some  corn 
and  cotton.  Population,  four  thousand.  Ancient  fable 
represents  the  Centaur,  killed  by  Hercules,  as  buried 
here  ;  hence  the  proverb,  to  put  all  things  under  one 
Myconus.  The  people  were  poor,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  parasitical  to  the  rich  ;  hence,  Mytmian 
guests  was  a  term  for  people  who  invited  themselves 
to  dinner. 

Delos,  now  Delo,  is  deemed  the  central  island  of  the 
Cyclades.  The  ancient  legend  represents  it  as  origi- 
nally a  floating  island,  raised  from  tho  sea  by  Neptune. 
It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  born  there. 


n  Dclo's  isle. 
Gave  to  the  world  a  match! m«  pair  — 
Apollo,  who  makea  nature  am  tie, 
VboM  ahoulder*  glow  with 
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And  Dion,  goddess  of  the  chiwe. 
Whose  shafts  unerring  ever  fly, 
Sole  »ovcreiffn  of  the  female  race. 

Nocturnal  enproM  of  the  *k.y." 

The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Dclos  was  very  celebrated. 
It  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  Persians,  who 
i.u-1  pillaged  ami  profaned  most  of  the  other  temples 
of  Greece,  never  once  offered  violence  to  this,  but 
regarded  it  with  the  most  awful  reverence.  The  island 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  ;  they  ordained  that  no  one  should  die  or 
be  buried  there.  They  instituted  a  festival  called  the 
Delia,  which  returned  every  fifth  year.  The  general 
of  Mithridatcs  desolated  the  island,  and  it  is  uow  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 

Cythnut,  now  Thermia,  was  near  Ccos,  and  famous 
for  its  cheese.    Seriphus,  now  Serpho,  was  barren  and  i 
uncultivated.    The  Romans  banished  criminals  to.  th's 
Island.    Here  Cassius  Sevcrus  was  exiled,  and  here  he 
died.    The  frogs  of  this  place  were  said  never  to  croak 
till  taken  to  sumc  other  spot,  when  they  became  very 
noisy  and  clamorous.     Siphnos,  now  Siphanto,  has 
fine  harbors,  anJ  produces  excellent  fruit.    The  inhab- 
itants were  noted  for  their  depravity.    They,  however, 
manifested  spirit  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  refused  to 
!    give  the  homage  of  earth  and  water.    They  had  gold 
!  |   mines,  till,  refusing  a  tribute  to  Apollo,  these  were  inun- 
I   da'ed  nnd  disappeared.    The  air  is  so  wholesome,  that 
many  «»f  the  natives  live  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
|  years  old. 

Parot,  now  Paro,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  population,  four  thousand.  The  mountain  of 
Marpesaus  abounds  in  the  celebrated  white  marble  used 
by  the  ancient  sculptors.  The  island  wns  colonized 
by  the  Cretans,  and  attained  great  prosperity.  It  sub- 
mitted to  Darius,  and  furnished  sailors  for  the  Persian 
fleet  It  was  afterwards  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  then  to  the  Uomans, 
[  ind,  like  the  other  Cvclades,  to  the  Venetians,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Toward  the  close  of  i  he  eighteenth 
century,  the  Russians  made  it  the  station  of  their  fleet. 
The  celebrated  Greek  Chronicle,  now  in  the  museum 
of  Oxford,  was  found  here.  Anliparos  is  n  small 
island,  neur  to  Paros.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
wonderful  grotto,  discovered  about  two  centuries  ago. 

Xaxos,  now  Naxia,  six  miles  from  Parus,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Cycladcs,  being  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  abounds  in  game. 
It  has  forty  villages  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Uacchus  was  anciently  the  chief  deity  of  the  island. 
The  capital  was  called  Naxos.  The  island  wns  col- 
i  nixed  by  the  Corsica ns  :  the  people  wore  governed  by 
kings,  but  afterward  exchanged  their  government  for 
i '  a  republic  Pisistratus  subjected  them  to  Athens,  and 
the  island,  in  later  times,  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 

Mflos,  now  Milo,  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  I^acedccmonians  at  an  early 
date,  and  enjoyed  its  independence  for  seven  hundred 
year*.  Having  often  tied  the  Athenians,  the  island  was 
tak«  n,  the  men  slain,  the  women  and  children  made 
alarm,  and  the  country  left  a  scene  of  desolation. 
It  was  re  peopled  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  original 
inhabitant*,  in  part,  returned.  The  other  islands  in  this 
quarter  —  Amor  got,  now  Amerigo;  Astypalaia,  now 
SCamphalia;  Ios,  now  Nio.;  Thera,  now  Santurin;  and 


others,  are  of  no  particular  note  or  celebrity. 


Crete:  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  its  history  is 
little  known. 

Crete,  now  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  the  Greek  islands 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  and  six  to  thirty  wide. 
It  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  wine,  oil,  sugar, 
hone}  gums,  lemons,  oranges,  and  various  other  fruits. 
The  c  lief  town  is  Candia,  strongly  fortified ;  it  has 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants ;  population  of  the  island 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  very  populous,  and  had  one  hundred 
cities.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Psilorite,  or  Monte  Jova,  the  ancient  Jda% 
which  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter  was  educated  here  by  the  Cory- 
bantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  the  Cretans  boasted 
that  they  could  show  his  tomb.  About  1400  H.  C, 
Minos,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  whom 
the  latter  carried  oil*  from  Phoenicia,  was  king  of  Crete, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  excellent  laws,  his  justice, 
and  his  moderation.  He  was  called  the  44  favorite  of 
the  gods,"  the  44  confidant  of  Jupiter,"  and  the  44  wise 
legislator."  After  death,  the  poets  assigned  him  the 
office  of  supreme  judge  in  tl  e  infernal  regions. 


TIiovuj  and  the  Athenian  You  I  In  before  Minim. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  Theseus,  who  was  sent  ' 
by  tho  Athenians,  with  six  other  youths  and  seven 
maidens,  as  their  annual  tribute  to  Minos,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  Minotaur,  a  dreadful  monster,  who  dwelt 
in  a  labyrtnth.    Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  fell  in 
love  with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a  thread  when  he 
entered  the  labyrinth,  by  means  of  which  he  found  his 
way  out,  after  having  killed  tho  Minotaur.    He  per- 
suaded Minos  to  give  up  the  tribute,  and  returned,  with 
his  companions,  safely  to  Athens.   Crete  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Uomans,  and  wns  long  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.    In  A.  D.  823,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  was  afterwards  subject  to  tho  Venetians  ' 
for  four  centuries.    In  1669,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
the  capital  having  been  invested  for  twenty  years —  i 
the  longest  siege  in  modern  times.     About  fifteen  ( 
years  since,  it  was  given  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  • 
Mchemct  Ali,  and  it  is  now  a  dependency  of  Egypt. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  the  west 
of  Greece,  have  been  noticed  in  the  geographical  view 
of  that  country.  Corcyra^  now  Corfu,  is  on  the  east  of 
Epirus.  It  was  early  colonized  from  Colchia.  Here 
Homer  places  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses.  Paxus, 
now  Paxo,  lies  eight  miles  south-east  of  Corfu,  and  is 
nearly  covered  with  olivo  trees.    It  has  some  com 
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mcrcc,  nnd  a  population  of  four  thousand.  Santa 
Maura,  the  ancient  Leucadia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
promontory  called  the  "  Lover's  Leap,"  from  whence 
Snppho  plunged  into  the  sea.  Cephalonia  is  the  largest 
of  the  group,  being  forty  miles  in  length.  Oil,  musca- 
dine wine,  cotton,  and  honey  arc  its  principal  produc- 
tions. Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Ulysses  to  the  7  rojan 
war.  Ilhaka,  now  Theaki,  lies  between  Cephalo'./n  and 
the  continent.  Homer  makes  this  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  Zanle,  the  ancient 
Zacynthus,  produces  currants,of  which  itexportsannual- 
ly  nearly  eight  million  pounds.  Cerigo,  the  ancient 
Cythera,  abounds  with  hares,  quails,  turtle,  and  falcon. 
Hero  was  a  famous  temple  to  Venus,  it  being  supposed 
nut  this  goddess  rose  from  the  sea  on  the  shore.  In 
1815  these  islands  were  formed  into  an  independent 
state,  called  the  Ionian  Republic,  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain. 

Macedonia  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  we 
need  only  add  a  few  |>articulars.  It  was  situated  be- 
tween Thrace,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  The  kingdom  was  founded 
by  Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  814  B.  C. 
Philip  was  one  of  his  descerdants.  This  sovereign,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  ancient  times,  extended 
his  dominions  by  conquering  the  adjacent  tribes,  and 
Pliny  says  his  territories  included  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nations.  His  capital  was  at  Pella.  The  people  of  this 
country  were  naturully  warlike,  and  the  M  Macedonian 
"halanx M  was  deemed  almost  invincible  in  the  time 
->(  Philip  nnd  Alexander.  When  Greece  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Romans,  (B.  C.  279,)  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Macedon,  displayed  great  talents,  making  two  expe- 
ditions to  Italy-  Macedon  was  taken,  at  last,  by  the 
Romans,  nnd  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

Thrace  lay  to  the  cast  of  Macedon.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  barren.  The  people  were  warlike,  but 
deemed  cruel  and  barbarous  —  sacrificing  their  ene- 
mies on  the  altars  of  their  gods.  The  first  inhabitants 
lived  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  were  addict- 
ed to  plunder.  Their  earliest  government  was  monarchi- 
cal. Many  Greeks  settled  here,  and  Thrace  was  deemed, 
at  one  period,  n  part  of  Greece.  It  was  conquered  by 
Alexander,  and  afterward  passed  to  the  Romans,  and 
lastly  to  the  Turks,  who  still  hold  it.  This,  with  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and  Albania,  are 
now  called  Roumelia.  The  Islands  of  Thasos,  Samo- 
thrace,  and  Imbros  belonged  to  Thrace. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXV. 
General.   Views.  —  Extent,    Divisions,  Pop- 
ulation, Jjfc.  —  Cities  of  Ancient  Greece. 

The  extent  of  Greece  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  As  it  was  at  no  time  one  com- 
pact empire,  but  different  portions  of  it  were  subject 
to  the  several  states  successively,  as  they  rose  into 
power,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  limits  when  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  dominion.  When  Athens  was  in  the 
ascendant,  Greece  was  perhaps  the  greatest  in  territo- 
rial extent,  unless  the  conquests  of  Alexander  may 
properly  be  considered  as  defining  its  boundaries.  In 
this  case,  it  would  include  not  only  Macedonia,  but  sev- 
eral countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  more  limited 
country.  It  embraced  more  territory,  indeed,  than 
modern  Greece ;  but  even  including  Mucodonia.  it 


was,  as  we  have  said,  only  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  contained  an  area  of  not  more  titan 
forty  thousand  square  miles. 

The  population  of  Greece,  in  its  most  flourishing 
period, — thnt  is,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  —  is  supposed 
to  huve  been  three  or  four  million.  Its  military  power, 
which  wns  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  adjacent  nations,  was  constituted  rather  by 
the  bravery  and  discipline  of  its  troops,  than  by  it* 
numbers.  The  institutions,  both  of  Athens  aud  Lace- 
daemon,  nnd  particularly  of  the  latter,  were  directly 
adapted  and  formed  to  make  fighting  citizens,  or  sol- 
diers. This  was  the  case  with  several  other  of  the 
Grecian  states  or  cities.  The  nggrcgatc  military  force 
of  Greece,  was  about  four  hundred  thousand  men. 


Ancient  Walled  City. 

Athens,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  itself  furnishing  much  of  its  buJOHf 
was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  From  its  ori- 
gin to  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  Romans,  and 
indeed  subsequently,  by  means  of  its  splendid  niin«, 
it  has  been  n  theme  of  interest  to  the  scholar,  the 
antiquarian,  the  artist,  and  the  man  of  taste.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  no  city  of  the  ancient  world 
could  vie  with  it  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
public  buildings,  its  delectable  groves  and  haunts  of 
philosophy,  its  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art.  It 
still  retains  in  its  ruins  some  traces  of  its  past  great- 
ness, particularly  in  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  NVp- 
tunc,  nnd  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. 

Athens  was  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  Gull 
of  ,-Eginn :  the  modern  Athens  occupies  only  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  ancient.  The  Acrop- 
olis, or  citadel,  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  and  wns  capable 
of  strong  defence;  within  it  wns  the  Pantheon;  to 
the  west  was  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill ;  below,  to 
the  east,  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece.  The  onlv  consid- 
erable elevation  of  land  was  the  rock  or  mount  on 
which  the  citadel  was  erected,  as  Athens  was  in  fan 
situated  in  a  large  plain.  In  its  most  flourishing  stnte,  it 
was  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  divi- 
ded into  two  separate  parts  —  the  upper  city,  or  citndr1. 
and  the  lower  city.  The  inhabitants  of  both  amounted 
to  four  hundred  nnd  forty  thousand,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  slaves.  The  upper  city  wos  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
adorned  by  nine  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
Grand  Entrance,  the  Athenians  ascended  by  s:eps  cov- 
ered with  white  marble.  The  lower  citv  contained 
all  the  buildings  thnt  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  wns 
encompassed  by  substantial  walls. 

Among  the  public  structures  not  named  abuve. 
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which  the  city  contnined  in  the  long  course  of  its  ex- 
istence, were  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ;  the  octagonal 
Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  monument  of  Philopappus, 
near  which  was  the  Pnyx,  or  the  place  in  which  the 
popular  assemblies  were  held,  and  whence  the  Athe- 
nian orators  "  thundered  over  Greece  ;  "  the  choraic 
monument  of  Lysicratus,  called  also  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes ;  Adrian's  Gate,  and  many  others  — some 
of  the  proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Sparta  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laconia. 
It  was  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Eurotus,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Its  form  was  circular, 
and  its  circumference  measured  only  six  miles.  The 
houses  were  not  built  close  together,  or  in  the  usual 
compact  form  of  cities,  but  divided  into  different  vil- 
lages, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  these  villages  there  were  five,  built  round  an  emi- 
nence at  different  distances,  each  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta.  The  pre- 
vailing simple  and  austere  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
were  hostile  to  external  splendor,  and  on  this  account 
their  houses  were  destitute  of  ornaments.  The  great 
square,  or  forum,  however,  in  which  several  streets 
terminated,  was  embellished  with  temples  and  statu- 
ary. Ii  also  contained  the  public  edifices,  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  various  bodies  of  magistrates  were 
held. 

The  city  was  adorned  also  with  a  large  number  of 
monuments  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes. 
Religious  reverence  was  shown  to  the  memory  of  Her- 
cules, Tyndarus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonidas,  and  others. 
In  the  environs  of  Sparta  were  courses  for  horse  and 
foot  races,  and  places  of  exercises  for  youth,  embow- 
ered by  beautiful  plane-trees.  Indeed,  this  city  was 
surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  olive  and 
plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer-houses.  It  was  des- 
titute of  walls  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  breasts  of  its  brave 
citizens  were  deemed  an  adequate  defence.  The 
1  modem  Misitra,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  is  situated 
near  the  ancient  Sparta.  Some  of  the  ruins  of  the 
are  still  visible. 


Corinth  was  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  situated  on 
i&e  isthmus  which  separates  the  Morca  from  Attica. 
It  was  founded  in  1520  B.  C.  Lying  between  two 
seas,  it  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast.  It  was  long 
and  justly  celebrated.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
on  which  was  built  the  citadel,  the  hill  bearing  the 


name  of  Acrocorinlhus.  This  city  wos  one  of  th« 
best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  Including 
the  citadel,  it  was  about  ten  miles  in  circumference. 
The  navigation  round  the  capes  of  Malea  and  Taena- 
rus  was  reckoned  so  dangerous,  on  account  of  storms 
and  pirates,  that  merchants  generally  transported  their 
goods  over  the  isthmus,  whence  Corinth  became  the 
mart  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  natives  of  this  city  were  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  mctnls.  The  Corinthian  brass,  —  a 
mixture  of  copper  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  —  formed  a  composition  extremely  brilliant  and 
durable.  The  ornaments  on  pottery  ware  are  known 
to  have  been  executed  here  with  inimitable  art.  That 
peculiarly  chaste  and  beautiful  order  of  pillars  which 
arc  used  at  this  day,  in  the  decoration  of  buildings, 
took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Corinthian  pillars. 
Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness,  philos- 
ophy, and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  liberty  nnd  an  immense  traffic 
till  B.  C.  146,  when  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the  strongest  city  in  the 
world,  and  was  a  distinguished  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  fine  arts.  After  lying  in  ruins  for  many  years,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Ccesar.  In  removing  the  rub- 
bish, an  immense  quantity  of  vessels  of  brass  and 
earthen  ware  was  found  nnd  conveyed  to  Rome. 

Since  the  time  of  Ctpsar,  the  city  had  been  oAen 
burnt,  plundered,  and  subjugated,  till  under  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Turks  it  was  so  decayed,  that  the  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  souls  —  one  half 
Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians.  Since  the 
revolution,  it  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  disasters  of 
the  war.  In  the  mind  of  the  Christian  scholar  and  dis- 
ciple, Corinth  is  delightfully  associated  with  the  labors 
of  the  apostle  Paul  there,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  Christian  church  by  means  of 
those  labors. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  built  by  Cad 
mus,  who  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece.    It  was 
situated  on  the  River  Ismenus,  and  had  seven  gates, 
with  walls  upwards  of  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  other  states  of  Greece  were  for  a  long  time  in- 
dignant against  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  for  their 
perfidy  in  joining  the  Persians,  and  for  this  they  were 
severely  punished.    Under  Pelopidas  and  Epnminon- 
das,  however,  Thebes  became  the  most  powerful  city 
in  Greece.    It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  a  terrible  carnage  of  its  citizens,  six  thousand  of 
them  having  been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  foi 
slaves.  The  house  in  which  the  famous  lyric  poet  Pin 
dor  was  born  and  educated  was  ordered  to  be  spared 
while  all  the  rest  were  ordered  to  be  demolished. 

The  city  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cassander ;  but 
in  Slrabo's  time,  (about  20  A.  D.,)  Thebes  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  village.  There  are  remains  of  its 
ruins  still  visible. 

Argos  was  the  principal  city  in  the  district  of  Argo- 
lis,  and  supposed  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of  Juno. 
It  was  situated  on  the  River  Inachus,  and  was  defended 
by  two  citadels.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Ar- 
gici  —  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks  in  general  were 
frequently  denominated  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  cities,  having  been 
founded  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in  Greece  from  Phoa 
nicia,  1856  years  B.  C,  as  before  stated. 

Nauplia  was  the  harbor  of  Argos,  and  to  the  south 
of  this  was  the  Lake  of  Lcma,  where  Hercules  slew 
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the  monstrous  hydra.  To  the  north  of  Argos  stood 
Mycense,  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death 
it  gradually  declined,  till  at  lost  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Argians.  The  Cyclopean  walls  found  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Argos  and  the  neighboring  places,  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  remote,  but  unknown  an- 
tiquity. The  modern  capital  of  Argolis,  Nnpoli  di 
Romania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Morca,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Greece. 

There  were  other  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  but  none 
of  commanding  importance.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  as  the  scenes  of  battles,  or  birthplaces 
of  great  men,  or  the  locality  of  extraordinary  events, 
but  are  not  otherwise  specially  deserving  of  notice. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVI. 
Government  —  Military  Affairs. 

Gbeece,  as  a  whole,  possessed  no  common  form  of 
government.  Its  separato  states  were  distinguished 
each  by  its  peculiar  constitution,  or  acknowledged 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  affairs.  This  constitution, 
or  plan,  varied  at  different  periods  ;  sometimes  it  was 
democratic,  at  other  times  it  partook  of  tbe  monarch- 
ical or  aristocratic  clement.  The  democratic  form 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  prevailing  feature  in  tho  gov- 
ernment of  the  several  states.  They  frequently  en- 
tered into  leagues  and  confederacies  with  each  other, 
and  in  this  respect  bore  some  distant  resemblanco  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  greater  prevalence  of  the  monarchical  or 
oligarchic  principle  was  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
state ;  that  of  tho  democratic  or  republican  principle 
was  in  the  latter  period. 

At  the  time  of  tho  return  of  the  Hcraclida?,  which 
was  about  1100  B.  C,  the  government  most  com- 
mon in  Greece  was  an  irregular  mixture  of  mon- 
archy and  oligarchy,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  democ- 
racy. "  In  a  people  recently  emerged  from  barba- 
rism, the  power  is  always  chiefly  in  the  landholders. 
If  the  lordships  bo  largo,  the  proprietors  are  sovereign 
on  their  own  estates ;  and  though,  for  the  military  ad- 
vantages of  union,  they  may  acknowledge  a  king,  he 
is  little  more  than  the  head  of  a  confederacy.  But 
when  the  lordships  are  too  small  for  independent  de- 
fence, the  proprietors  are  forced  to  a  stricter  union ; 
they  assemble,  therefore,  in  towns,  and  the  king  is  the 
chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  military  leader,  the 
power  being  principally  in  the  landholders,  but  exer- 
cised by  them  as  a  body  over  the  people,  and  not  as 
lords  over  their  respective  vassals.  This  was  the  first 
political  order  of  Greece. 

"The  judicial  power,  with  tho  general  regulation  of 
affairs,  was  in  the  council  of  the  principal  persons,  un- 
der the  titles  of  elders,  ehiefs,  or  princes ;  the  king 
was  military  commander,  president  of  the  council,  and 
priest  The  assembly  of  the  poople  had  little  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  direction  of  the  state,  being  para- 
mount, indeed,  when  called  together,  but  only  called  on 
unusual  occasions,  and  principally  to  decide  the  con- 
teals  of  the  king  and  chiefs.  The  king  was  weak,  the 
people  scattered  ;  the  great  proprietors  were  strong 
and  united,  and  gradually  monopolized  the  powers  of 
the  state,  till  the  towns  almost  universally  passed  into 
oligarchical  republic." 


As  tho  wealth  was  nearly  all  engrossed  by  the  oli- 
garchs,  whose  possession  of  the  land  gave  them  the  i 1 
possession  of  almost  every  other  species  of  property  J  | 
in  the  end,  the  poorer  classes  were  ever  looking  foi 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  and  avenge  themselves  by 
the  spoliation  of  their  oppressors.    Such  an  opportu-  j 1 
nity  was  frequently  afforded,  when  the  oligarchy  hap-  '  j 
pened  to  be  divided  within  itself,  and  the  weaker  party  * 1 
made  common  cause  with  the  people  against  their  op  i 
pressors.    Hence  proceeded  the  series  of  bloody  com  I 
motions  which  runs  through  all  the  history  of  Greece. 

In  some  states,  a  middle  class  arose,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  commerce.  This  class  became  fa- 
vorable to  a  regular  government,  having  otherwise 
much  to  lose.  With  the  prevalence  of  such  an  order 
of  men  we  see  the  establishment  of  a  comparatively 
mild  and  regular  oligarchy,  and  sometimes  a  per- 
manent democracy. 

Argos  was  the  first  to  abolish  royalty,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  insignificance ;  but  the  government  which  was  | 
substituted  for  it  did  not  render  the  people  at  all  hap- 
py.   Contentions  between  the  rich  and  poor,  as  also 
seditions,  were  frequent  and  violent ;  the  dominion  of 
Argos,  anciently  tho  most  extensive  in  Greece,  was  , 
curtailed  by  the  revolt  of  numerous  towns.    Many  of  | 
these  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

Corinth,  although  it  underwent  several  revolutions,  ; 
was  commonly  the  most  quiet  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
republics,  and  that  whose  government  was  character- 
ized by  the  greatest  equity.  Its  situation  was  propitious 
to  trade,  and  that  produced  a  middle  class,  which  in 
some  degree  protected  the  poor  against  oppression,  , 
and  the  rich  against  evils  which  would  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  their  own  excesses. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchical, 
but  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree  1 
democratic.    Tho  Athenians  wero  divided  into  three  1 
classes  —  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourn-  i 
ere,  and  slaves.    To  each  class  were  assigned  pc-  j. 
culiar  offices,  privileges,  or  services.     The  classes  1 
were  in  general  preserved  distinct,  though  there  might 
be  a  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  certain  , 
cases.    Poverty  might  reduce  a  free-born  citizen  to 
servitude,  at  least  to  a  species  of  it;  and  merit  or 
money  might  raise  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of  freedom. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by 
the  archons,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  assem-  \ 
blies  of  the  people.  The  archons  held  the  supreme 
executive  power.  They  were  elected  annually  by  lot 
They  were  decorated  by  garlands  of  myrtle,  were 
protected  from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  ex- 
empted from  certain  taxes.  The  senate  of  five  hun- 
dred was  elected  annually  by  lot  from  the  different 
tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to  consider  all 
pro|io5u1s  intended  to  come  before  tho  people,  and  to 
see  that  nothing  improper  should  be  submitted.  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  convened  for  the  pur 
pose  of  consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  tht 
commonwealth.  Tho  right  of  attending  was  enjoy  et 
by  all  the  freemen  of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves 
women,  and  persons  who  had  received  an  infamou> 
punishment  were  excluded.  These  assemblies  wtrv 
held  four  times  every  thirty-five  days,  and  also  in  cases 
of  peculiar  emergency. 

The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could 
consist,  according  to  law,  was  six  thousand  citizens. 
There  was  the  arena  in  which  the  intellectual  contest* 
of  the  great  men  of  Athens  were  exhibited  —  in  which 
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the  orators  shone,  swaying  the  popular  will  and 
heart  by  an  irresistible  eloquence.  It  U  not  to  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  tbo  noble  art  which  was  there  so 
admirably  cultivated,  was  often  perverted  to  base  and 
profligate  purposes. 

There  were  also  other  bodies  occasionally  concerned 
in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  various  courtss  par- 
ticularly that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus.  The 
name  of  the  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it 
•  as  held,  viz.,  Mars'  Hill.  It  commanded  the  most 
profound  respect  throughout  all  Greece,  in  view  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  took 
cognizance  of  crimes,  abuses,  and  innovations,  either 
in  religion  or  government.  It  inspected  the  laws  and 
public  manners.  The  greatest  decorum  marked  its 
deliberations  and  doings. 

A  singular  and  most  unjust  mode  of  procedure 
marked  the  government  of  Athens  in  one  particular ; 
that  was  ostracism,  a  kind  of  popular  judgment,  so 
called  from  ostrakon,  a  shell,  t>r  tile,  on  which  votes 
were  written.  The  form  in  which  that  judgment  was 
expressed  is  thus  described  :  *'  The  people  being 
assembled,  each  citizen,  writing  on  a  shell  the  name 
of  the  individual  most  obnoxious  to  him,  without  the 
u1  legation  of  a  crime,  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  market-place  fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  deposited 
it  there.  These  shells  were  numbered  in  the  gross  by 
the  archons.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand, 
the  ostracism  was  void.  If  they  amounted  to  this 
number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by  itself,  pro- 
nounced him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major 
pari,  banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  his 
estate."  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disgrace- 
fill  fitct,  that  so  many  citizens,  distinguished  by  their 
virtues  and  public  serv  ices,  suffered  from  the  ingrati- 
tude or  the  spleen  of  the  Athenian  populace. 

lu  Laccdxmon,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  two 
lasses  only  —  citizens  and  slaves,  the  latter  other- 
t»c  called  helots.  Tho  citizens,  however,  were  di- 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  homoii  and  the  hypomio' 
net.  The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were 
"ligible  to  oflico  ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  tho  poorer 


citizens,  the  freedmen  and  their  sons,  were  allowed 
only  to  vote  at  the  elections.  The  helots  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  citizens.  Their  services  were 
like  those  of  servants  in  general,  though  less  severe 
than  those  assigned  to  that  class  elsewhere  in  Greece. 

The  republic  of  Lacedscmon  had  two  magistrates, 
called  kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most 
other  nations.  They  possessed  few  of  the  peculiar 
prerogatives  of  kings.  They  formed  a  check  upon 
each  other,  and  their  power  otherwise  was  very  lim- 
ited. Every  month,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
rule  according  to  the  laws.  One  of  them  commanded 
the  army  on  military  expeditions,  while  the  other  usu- 
ally remained  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As 
first  citizens  of  the  state,  they  presided  in  the  senate ; 
but  their  peculiur  prerogative  was  to  superintend  the 
religion  of  the  state. 

The  senate  of  Sparta  consisted,  together  with  the 
two  kings,  of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  elected  to  the  office  for  life, 
and  on  account  of  their  virtues.  Their  duty  was  to 
consider  all  questions  respecting  peace  or  war,  and 
other  important  affairs  of  the  republic.  Sparta  had 
another  body  of  men,  called  ephori,  who  were  five 
magistrates  elected  annually  by  the  citizens  to  inspect 
the  education  of  tho  youth  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Together  with  these  appliances  of  govern- 
ment, they  Ivad  public  assemblies.  These  were  held 
to  decide  on  matters  laid  before  them  by  the  senate. 
There  were  two  of  these  bodies  ;  one  was  called  the 
general  assembly,  attended  by  all  the  freemen  of  La- 
conia;  the  other,  the  lesser  assembly,  composed  of 
Spartans  only,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age. 
Of  these  bodies,  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  other  map- 
trates,  constituted  a  component  part. 

Pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  Greeks,  ur  a 
confederated  body,  was  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
This  was  an  assembly  composed  nt  first  of  a  few  states 
in  tho  northern  parts  of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twc'v*j 
slates,  the  object  of  which  was  the  decision  of  all  dif- 
ferences between  cities,  and  to  try  such  offences  as 
openly  violated  the  laws  of  nations.    The  number  of 


scni  10  mis  council  was  two  irom  eacn 
It  met  twice  a  year.    The  vernal  assembly  was 
•t  Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae, 
deputy  took  an  oath,  purporting  that  he  would 


never  injure  any  Amphictyonic  city,  and  that,  if  any 
attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  by  others,  he  would 
pose  them  by  force  of  orms.    He  further  swore  that, 
any  outrage  was  inflicted  on  the 
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Delphi,  or  any  designs  were  formed  against  the  temple 
by  others,  he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  punishment. 

The  armies  of  the  different  Grecian  states  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  citizens  and  armed  slaves,  whom 
the  laws  obliged,  at  a  certain  age,  to  become  enrolled 
and  equipped  ready  for  service  at  the  summons  of  the 
magistrate.  It  was  not  their  policy  to  have  hired  or 
standing  armies.  The  main  body  of  their  forces  was 
composed  of  infantry.  The  rest  rode  in  chariots, 
upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants.  The  use  of 
these,  which  was  at  first  indulged  in  by  their  chiefs 
and  famous  warriors,  was  at  length  abandoned,  except 
that  cavalry  was  continued  to  be  employed  in  war- 
fare. The  officers  and  upper  classes  usually  fought 
on  horseback. 

The  infantry  were  divided  into  two  classes,  respec- 
tively termed  the  heavy-armed  and  the  light-armed. 
The  citizens  constituted  the  first  of  these  divisions ; 
the  slaves  belonged  to  the  other.  The  armor  of  each 
division  corresponded  with  its  designation  ;  the  former 
wearing  helmets  of  brass  or  iron  upon  their  heads, 
and  cuirasses  and  greaves  of  the  same  metal  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  using  bows,  jave- 
lins, slings,  and  the  like. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  the 
boots  and  some  other  portions  being  of  tin.  Iron  became 
afterward  the  chief  material.  The  defensive  arms 
were  a  helmet,  a  breastplate,  and  a  plate  for  the  back, 
greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  guards  for  the  hands,  a 
sort  of  belt  which  covered  a  part  of  the  body  in  front, 
and  a  shield.  The  offensive  arms  were  the  spear  or 
pike,  the  sword,  the  pole-axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or  javelins,  and  slings. 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  bravery  in  the 
field,  were  very  inefficient  in  undertaking  the  siege  of 
walled  towns.  The  engines  of  war  for  battering  down 
walls  and  towers  were  not  to  be  compared  with  modern 
artillery.  Yet,  at  times,  strongly  fortified  places  were 
greatly  annoyed,  and  effectually  carried  by  assault,  by 
the  use  of  the  battering-ram,  moving  tower,  cntapulta, 
and  similar  engines. 

Every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  summoned  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
sixty ;  but  those  of  advanced  years  were  exempted  from 
foreign  service.  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  ap- 
pointing ten  generals  to  every  army,  one  being  chosen 
from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  Attica.  But  the  evils 
of  this  measure  caused,  in  time,  its  abandonment  so 
far,  as  that  only  one  of  the  ten  was  appointed  to  the 
actual  command,  the  remaining  nine  serving  generally 
as  his  counsellors. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  deserters,  or  cowards  who  (led 
from  battle.  They  forfeited  all  .he  privileges  and 
honow  of  citizens;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met 
them,  without  the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they 
wore  some  distinguishing  dress  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of  three  sorts : 
ships  of  war,'those  of  burden,  and  those  of  passage. 
At  an  early  period,  their  ships  of  war  were  merely 
large  open  boats,  and  generally  propelled  by  oars. 
They  were  capable  of  holding  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men.  The  rowers  at  first  sat  in  a 
single  Hue  along  each  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  after- 
wards tbe  Corinthians  invented  the  trireme,  a  species 
ot  galley,  vhich  had  three  benches,  or  tiers  of  rowers. 


These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line,  over  each  other 
but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually,  in  th# 
form  of  stairs.    In  their  fights,  the  soldiers  or  marines 


Grecian  Galley. 


stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  assailed  the  enemy 
with  darts  or  javelins ;  and  when  the  vessels  came  close 
to  each  other,  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  sword 
and  spear. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVII. 
Religion  —  Literature  and  Science — Arts  . 


Ruin*  of  an  Ancient  Teni|>le. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  a  product  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  of  reason.  It  had  little  to  do 
with  moral  improvement,  but  very  much  by  way  of 
pleasing  the  fancy.  It  thus  agreed  with  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  people.  Fiction  was  its  life  and  its  charm. 

The  gods  and  demigods,  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped, were  divided  into  three  classes  —  celestial 
marine,  and  infernal.  They  were  all  subject  to  Jupi 
ter,  who  was  considered  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
The  above  classes  are  according  to  their  degree*  ol 
dignity.    As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  the  fie 


tions  of  their  poets  on  these  topics,  sanctioned  also  by 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  . 
the  popular  bclfof.  In  the  hands  of  the  poet,  the  national 
religion  could  not  fail  to  be  an  elegant  and  fascinating, 
though  a  wild  and  corrupt  system. 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana 
Ceres,  and  Vesta.  The  marine  deities  consisted  of 
Neptune  and  his  wife  Amphitrite,  Ocean  us  and  h» 
wife  Thelys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereus,  and  his  sister 
and  consort  Doris,  ficc.  The  names  of  the  internal 
deities  were  Pluto  and  his  consort  Proserpine,  Plutua 
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Charon,  tho  Furies,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Minos, 
.tacus,  and  Rhadamnnthus.  There  were  many  other 
divinities  of  various  characters  and  descriptions ;  as, 
,  |  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  ;  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  liberal  arts ;  the  Graces ; 
and  Fan,  Sylvanus,  Priupus,  Ar'wtrcus,  Terminus,  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  moral  deities.  We  may  cnu- 
I  meratc  also  the  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  Dryads, 
Naiads,  Nereids,  Tritoas,  Lares,  Penates,  Fauns, 
Satvrs,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number  of  Nymphs. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  conducted  by 
!  priests  dressed  in  costly  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices 
of  animals,  fruits,  perfumes,  and  occasionally  human 
victims.  The  sacrifices  were  sometimes  accompanied 
by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  processions,  games,  dra- 
matic entertainments,  feasting,  and  masquerading.  In 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in  particular,  every  species 
of  indecency  and  uproar  was  practised. 

The  objects  of  religious  worship  among  the  Greeks 
were  almost  innumerable.  The  imagination  of  the 
ancients  filled  nil  nature  with  an  invisible  and  poetic 
creation.  To  them,  the  dark  grove,  the  shady  valley, 
the  cool  rivulet,  and  every  solitary  scene,  appeared  the 
haunt  of  those  half-divine  beings,  whose  existence 
formed  a  mysterious  link  between  gods  and  men ; 
more  beautiful  than  mortals,  less  sacred  than  the  gods. 

In  the  deep  gloom  of  the  forests  the  Dryads  dwelt ; 
while  tho  Hamadryad  lived  in  the  oak,  with  which  she 
was  born,  and  with  which  she  died.  The  Oread 
roamed  over  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  swift 
•tag,  or  the  young  Naiad  leaned  upon  her  urn,  bend- 
ing over  the  cool  fountain  which  reflected  her  divine 
image. 

When  the  shepherd  wandered  through  the  shady 
groves  of  Arcadia,  his  imagination  represented  these 
airy  beings  around  him.  lie  heard  their  soft  voices 
whimpering  through  the  leaves ;  or  if,  fainting  from  the 
beat  of  the  noonday  sun,  a  spot  more  peculiarly  favored 
by  nature  met  his  view,  —  a  cluster  of  shady  trees,  or 
a  clear  brook,  whose  bubbling  waters  sparkled  over 
ihe  flowery  turf, — a  mysterious  charm  seemed  to  invest 
the  solitary  scene ;  and  fancy  pictured  the  white  feet 
of  the  retreating  nymphs,  glancing  through  the  dark 
foliage. 

•  When  the  huntsman,  in  the  keen  excitement  of  the 
rhase,  followed  the  deer  over  the  lonely  mountains, 
and  the  shades  of  night  began  to  veil  the  surrounding 
objects,  the  fleet  Oread  with  bow  and  quiver  bounded 
past  him.  He  saw  her,  with  step  more  than  mortal, 
»prmg  down  the  steep  descent,  and  join  the  train  of 
the  huntress  queen. 

Then,  beside  the  lonely  rock,  in  the  dark  and  mystic 
recess,  the  ear  was  startled  by  the  discordant  laugh 

!  of  the  half-human  Satyr  or  the  mocking  Faun.  The 
credulous  peasant,  as  he  fled  affrighted  from  the  sound, 
believed  that  be  beheld  a  band  of  these  grotesque  crea- 
tures dancing  under  the  spreading  oak,  with  their  fea- 

!  furca  expressive  of  mockery,  and  their  human  shape 
disfigured  by  the  horns  and  feet  of  a  goat,  forming  the 
link  which  connected  the  brute  creation  with  the  human 
family. 

Every  river,  grove,  and  valley,  was  animate  with 
fife.  The  silent  shores  of  the  sea  were  peopled  by 
the  green-haired  Nereids.  In  grottoes  and  rocky  caves, 
•here  bright  spars  and  colored  shells  were  arranged 
in  fantasnc  »anety,  these  sea-nymphs  were  accustomed 
jo  dwcLL  Altars  smoked  in  their  honor  along  the  sea- 
roast,  and  offerings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey  were  laid 
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there  by  the  mariner,  who  came  to  implore  their  favor 
and  protection. 

At  nighty  their  light  forms  glided  along  the  shore, 
with  coral  and  pearls  glittering  in  their  long  tresses. 
Hut  when  Triton  blew  a  blast  upon  his  silver  sounding 
shell,  they  plunged  into  the  blue  waters,  and  dived  into 
the  deep  to  attend  the  car  of  Amphitrite. 

i*  At  eventide,  when  the  shore  U  dim, 
And  bubbling  wreaths  with  the  billows  swim, 
They  riso  on  the  wing  of  the  freshened  breeze, 
And  flit  with  the  wind  o'er  the  rolling  seas." 

While  the  enlightened  mind  rejects  these  fantastic 
superstitions,  it  cannot  but  allow  that  tho  credulous 
worshipper  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  whom  all  nature 
seemed  replete  with  divine  beings,  was  superior  to  the 
modern  unbeliever,  who  can  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
universe  with  an  unmoved  eye;  who  can  view  the 
sun  sinking  on  the  bosom  of  tho  ocean ;  the  blue  sky 
spangled  with  stars ;  all  that  creation  has  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  terrible,  without  tracing  that  sublimity  and 
beauty  to  a  divine  source  ;  without  feeling  that 

"There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 
,  but  not  lost." 


The  divinities  of  Greece  were  not  held  by  the  people 
to  be  mere  passive  phantoms.  They  arc  supposed  to 
mingle  not  only  in  the  extraordinary  but  the  common 
incidents  of  life.  The  thunder  was  the  voice  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  lightning  his  spear.  The  breeze  of  sum- 
mer was  the  impulse  given  by  the  wing  of  Zephyr, 
and  the  echo  of  the  forest  was  the  voice  of  a  goddess. 
The  affection  of  lovers  w«r  decreed  by  Venus,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  ewnornj  bosom  was  the  smart 
inflicted  by  Cupid's  arrow. 

In  battle,  Mars  led  tlu  w*y,  while  the  several  gods 
took  part  in  the  strife,  fun  inning  their  favorites  with 
charmed  arms,  and  eniV»win<  them  with  supernatural 
skill  and  power.  On  the  sea,  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  a  vigilant  observer  of  events  ;  and  when  the  bil- 
lows raged,  it  was  imagined  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
his  fury. 

If  the  winds  arose,  vEolus  was  the  author  of  the 
blast ;  if  a  cloud  sailed  through  the  sky,  it  was  the 
chariot  of  Jupiter.  The  morning  was  introduced  by 
the  rosy-fingered  Aurora;  the  rainbow  indicated  the 
presence  of  Iris.  All  earth  was  a  kind  of  heaven, 
and  heaven  was  upon  earth. 

Thus  the  Greek  mythology,  formed  upon  imagina- 
tion, was  a  beautiful,  though  in  some  respects  a  fearful 
dream,  where  there  was  much  meaning  and  connection. 
In  it  allegory  and  true  history  were  mixed  and  blended 
together ;  and  although  it  was  neither  founded  upon 
reason  nor  revelation,  yet  it  shadowed  forth  sublime 
truths  in  dark  and  mysterious  images. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  physical  was 
much  more  prominent  tharl  the  moral,  in  the  divinities 
shaped  out  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
gods,  represented  as  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  mortals, 
frequently  lent  their  superior  power  and  intelligence 
to  the  promotion  of  schemes  of  vice  and  villany. 
They  were  animated  by  envy,  malice,  and  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  any  measures,  however  base,  to  grat- 
ify their  nefarious  purposes.  Even  Jupiter,  the  king 
of  heaven,  is  described  as  acting  a  very  profligate 
part  on 


Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  the  Greeks 
appear  to  liavc  been  impressed  with  sincere  religious 
feelings.  The  stories  of  their  gods  had  come  down  Id 
them  with  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  habit  made 
them  bow  to  beings  whose  characters  their  reason  coukl 
not  approve.  It  seems  impossible,  however,  that  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  persons  of  cultivated 
intellect,  who  flourished  in  Greece,  could  have  rcposcil 
faith  in  the  tissue  of  gross  and  extravagant  fables,  of 
which  this  mythology  was  composed  ;  and,  in  reality, 
it  is  known  that  Socrates  and  others  of  the  wisest  men 
of  antiquity  rejected  the  popular  belief,  and,  observing 
the  unity  of  design  which  is  apparent  in  all  the  works 
of  nature,  rightly  concluded  that  tho  whole  universe 
must  have  been  created  by  one  omnipotent  und  om- 
niscient God,  the  Sovereign  and  Ruler  of  all. 

The  Greeks  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  stole  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They 
imagined,  that,  after  death,  the  souls  of  men  descended 
to  the  shores  of  a  dismal  and  pestilential  stream,  called 
the  Slyx,  where  Charon,  a  grim-looking  personage, 
acted  as  ferryman,  and  rowed  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
across  the  melancholy  river,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Pluto. 


To  obtain  a  passage  in  Charon's  boat,  it  was  n«:ces 
sary  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  buried.  Tin**- 
who  were  drowned  at  sea,  or  who  were  in  any  othei 
manner  deprived  of  tho  customary  rites  of  sepulture, 
were  compelled  to  wander  about  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Styx  for  a  hundred  years,  before  being  permitted  to 
cross  it. 

After  quitting  the  vessel  of  Cliaron,  the  trembling 
shades  advanced  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  the  gate  of 
which  was  guarded  by  a  monstrous  dog,  named  Crr 
berus,  which  had  three  heads,  and  a  body  covered 
with  snakes  instead  of  hair.  They  then  appeared 
before  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  G£acus,  the  three 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  by  whom  the  wiekec 
were  condemned  to  torments,  and  the  good  rcwardct 
with  heavenly  pleasures. 

Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment,  was  the  abod« 
of  darkness  and  horror.  There  Tantalus,  for  a  vile 
crime  done  in  life,  remained  perpetually  surrounded 
with  water,  which  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he 
attempted  to  quench  his  burning  thirst ;  while  over  his 
head  hung  branches  laden  with  the  most  inviting  fruits 
which  shrunk  from  his  grasp  as  often  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  them. 

There  also  was  Ixion  bound  with  serpents  to  the  rini 
of  a  wheel,  which,  constantly  revolving,  allowed  do 
cessation  of  his  agonies.  Another  variety  of  punish- 
ment was  allotted  to  Sisyphus,  who  was  condemned  to 
the  endless  task  of  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  the  side  of 
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than  it  rolled  down  again  to  its  former  place.    On  one 
,    side  criminals  were  writhing  under  the  merciless  lash 
of  the  avenging  Furies,  and  on  nnother  were  to  be  seen 
wretches  surrounded  with  unquenchable  flames. 

Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  was  a  region  of 
surpassing  loveliness  and  pleasure.  Groves  of  the 
richest  verdure,  and  streams  of  silvery  clearness,  were 
to  bo  met  with  on  every  side.  The  air  was  pure, 
terene,  and  temperate ;  the  birds  continually  warbled 
in  the  woods,  and  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  the  sun 
was  diffused  throughout  that  happy  land.  No  cares 
nor  sorrow  could  disturb  its  inhabitants,  who  spent 
their  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  they 
had  loved  on  earth,  or  in  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  gods. 


With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  their 
Jemplcs,  oracles,  and  gnmes.  Their  principal  temples 
were  those  of  Diana  at  Ephosus,  of  Apollo  in  the  city 
of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Elcusis,  and 

'  that  of  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens.  They  were  nil  built 
of  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ments. The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered 

1 1  and  retorted  to  by  all  the  surrounding  nntions.  Oracles 
were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  every  important 
occasion,  and  their  de<-i«ions  wen1  held  sacred  and 
inviolable.  This  was  on  the  supposition  or  belief  that 
the  go<ls  communicated  with  men,  and  by  oracular 
responses  revealed  the  secrets  of  futurity.    The  most 

I  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and 
IVIos,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of 
Tmphonius,  at  Lebadca.  Tliey  were,  however,  little 
more  than  systems  of  deceit,  imposition,  or  equivocation. 

The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.    The  con- 


Victor  at  Um  Olympic  Ginn. 

I 

tests  at  these  several  games  were  running,  leaping, 
throwing  the  quoit,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Horse  races 


and  chariot  races  were  also  held  in  repute.  Besides 
these,  there  were  contests  in  which  musicians,  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  engaged  for  victory.  The 
victors  were  crowned  with  olive  leaves,  and  carried 
about  in  triumphal  processions.  These  occasions,  in 
which  the  utmost  emulntion  was  excited,  brought 
together  a  vast  concourse  of  Greeks  and  strangers',  and 
operated  favorably  on  the  national  spirit. 

The  Greeks  were  eminently  an  intellectual  people, 
and  so  far  as  their  engagements  in  war  and  other 
active  enterprises  permitted,  were  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  productions  which  they  have  left  behind 
them  are  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  BPitrtM 
and  taste  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  To  this 
day  they  continue  to  be  standards  of  excellence,  and 
are  studied  as  models  by  the  scholars  of  even-  civil* 
ized  nation.  The  departments  of  intellectual  effort  in 
which  they  chiefly  excelled  were  poetry,  the  drama, 
orator)',  history,  and  philosophy. 

As  in  most  other  countries,  poetry  flourished  in 
Greece  earlier  than  prose.  At  a  very  remote  period, 
Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Mussus  are  said  to  have  com- 
posed poetry ;  but  although  some  verses  attributed  to 
them  are  still  extant,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  thai 
these  must  have  been  the  production  of  more  modern 
times.  Homer,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  poets 
whose  works  have  been  preserved,  is  understood  to 
have  existed  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  or 
about  three  centuries  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
any  known  prose  writers  in  that  country.  The  biog- 
rap  hers  of  Homer  represent  him  as  a  blind  old  min- 
strel, who  went  from  place  to  place,  reciting  or  singing 
his  verses  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are  long  narrative 
poems,  illustrative  of  events  connected  with  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  time  when  the  Iliad  opens,  the  tenth  and 
last  year  of  the  siege  has  already  arrived,  and  the 
remaining  incidents  and  final  result  of  the  contest  are 
successively  described  with  great  poetical  power.  This 
is  the  whole  subject  of  the  twenty-four  books  or  sec- 
tions of  the  Iliad  ;  yet  the  characters  and  scenes  por- 
trayed in  the  poem  are  so  numerous  as  to  add  the  strong 
charm  of  variety  to  its  other  beauties.  The  immortal 
gods  are  represented  as  not  only  feeling  a  deep  inter- 
est, but  even  making  themselves  active  parties,  in  the 
war ;  which  intermixture  of  divine  and  human  agency 
in  the  poem,  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  taking  from 
it  all  natural  probability;  yet,  leaving  this  objection 
aside,  there  is  much  in  the  Iliad  to  engage  the  attention 
of  an  inquirer  into  the  early  history  of  mankind.  It 
al>ounds  with  descriptions  and  incidents  which  throw  a 
light  upon  either  the  time  of  action  in  the  poem,  or  the 
time  of  its  composition.  Heroes  are  represented  as, 
in  those  dnvs,  yoking  their  own  cars ;  queens  ami 
princesses  are  busied  in  spinning;  and  Achilles  kills 
his  mutton  with  his  own  hand,  and  dresses  his  own 
dinner.  Yet  these  operations,  tame  and  commonplace, 
if  not  vulgar,  as  they  are,  do  not,  in  the  hands  of 
Homer,  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  digni- 
fied grandeur  of  the  characters  who  perform  them. 

The  general  tone  of  the  poem  is  grave  and  lofty, 
and  it  occasionally  rises  into  sublimity.  In  the  lan- 
guage there  is  ofien  a  surprising  felicity  —  insomuch 
that  one  word  will  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  a  perfect  and  delightful  picture.  But  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the  strength  of  thought, 
and  the  singular  urdor  of  imagination,  which  it  dis- 
plavs.    "  No  poet  was  ever  more  happy,"  says  Dr 
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Blair,  "  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  or  more  success- 
ful in  painting  his  historical  and  descriptive  pieces. 
There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  style  to 
trial  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible, —  for  instance,  Isaiah, 
—  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  productions  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  of  a  part  of  the  world  not  far  from 
the  alleged  birthplace  of  Homer." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Iliad,  which  describes 
part  of  an  interview  between  Hector,  one  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  Troy,  and  his  wife,  Andromache,  is  full 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poem.    It  is  copied  from  Pope's  translation. 

"  Too  daring  prince !  ab,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  wc  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he  ? 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain ; 
Now,  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  bo  slain ! 
O,  grant  me,  gods,  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom,  — 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  —  an  early  tomb ! 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains,  my  griefs  to  share. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care ; 
The  tierce  Achilles  wrapped  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Thobe,  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire ! 
His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred ; 
Mem  as  ho  was,  he  yet  revered  tho  dead ; 
Ills  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile; 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  wore  burned  : 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorned. 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honor  grow." 

The  Odyssey  has  been  said  to  resemble  a  work 
railed  forth  by  the  success  of  a  previous  one,  and 
ranks,  as  a  whole,  below  the  Iliad.  It  relates  to  the 
adventures  which  befell  Ulysses,  king  of  the  Island  of 
Ithaca,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Trojan  war.  Both 
<  W\s  poem  and  the  Iliad  have  continued  for  more  than 
.wo  thousand  years  to  enjoy  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  surpassing  merit, 
that  no  effort  in  the  same  style  of  poetry,  though  made 
under  circumstances  much  more  advantageous  than 
those  of  the  blind  old  minstrel,  has  ever  been  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  successful. 

Suppho  was  a  lyrical  poetess,  whose  genius  was  so 
ni'ieh  admired  bv  the  Greeks,  that  they  honored  her 
with  the  title  of the  Tenth  Muse."  The  following 
IniL'inent  will  serve  to  show  the  poetic  feeling  and 
t'uncy  which  characterize  the  productions  of  this  cele- 
brated woman. 

THE  ROSE. 

•'  Would  Jove  appoint  some  flower  to  reign 
In  matehless  beauty  on  the  plain, 
Tho  rose  —  mankind  will  all  agree  — 
The  ro*o  the  queen  of  t lowers  should  bo  : 
The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers, 
The  blush  of  meads,  tho  eye  of  flowers, 
It*  beau  ties  charm  the  gods  above ; 
Its  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  love; 
Its  folingc  wantons  in  the  air. 
Luxuriant,  like  the  flowing  hair ; 
It  shines  in  blooming  splendor  gay. 
While  sephyrs  on  its  bosom  play. ' 

The  remaining  works  of  Anacreon  consist  of  odc9 
and  sonnets,  chiefly  referring  to  the  subjects  of  love 
and  wine.  His  style  is  graceful,  sprightly,  and  mellif- 
luous-, but  he  can  only  be  considered  as  an  inspired 
voluptuary.    The  Athenians,  in  his  own  spirit,  reared 


a  monument  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  drunkard  singing 
—  an  expressive  proof  of  the  blindness  of  the  ancients 
to  the  vicious  and  degrading  nature  of  intemperance. 

The  following  piece  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  Anacreon  :  — 

ON  HIS  LYRE. 
" '  Wako,  O  lyre,  thy  silent  strings : 

Celebrate  tho  brother  kings,  — 

Sons  of  Athens,  famed  afar,  — 

Cadmus,  and  the  Theban  war ! ' 

ltapt,  I  strike  the  vocal  shell  — 

Hark !  —  the  trembling  chords  rebel ; 

All  averse  to  arms  they  prove. 

Warbling  only  strains  of  love. 
Late  I  strung  anew  my  lyre  — 

'  Heavenly  muse,  my  breast  inspire, 

While  the  swelling  notes  resound 

Hercules,  for  toils  renowned  1 ' 

Still  tho  chords  rebellious  prove. 

Answering  only  strains  of  love. 

Farewell,  heroes,  farewell,  kings  ! 

Love  alone  shall  tune  my  strings." 

The  drama  aroso  in  ihe  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  under  Thespis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  in 
Attica.  From  a  rude  beginning,  in  the  Grecian  custom 
of  celebrating  the  praises  of  Bacchus  by  joyous  dan- 
cing and  the  singing  of  hymns,  it  soon  arose  to  a  regular 
art,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  authors  of 
an  early  period  are  known  as  dramatists. 

Oratory  was  signally  cultivated  among  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  whose  institutions  wen- 
rather  more  free  than  was  elsewhere  the  case  ix 
Greece.  It  became  an  object  of  attention  soon  aftci 
the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  B.  C.  It  was  culti- 
vated with  wonderful  success  —  was  marked  by  bold- 
ness and  vehemence  at  first,  but  nftcrwards  by  greater 
refinement  and  elegance. 

History,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was 
the  vehicle  of  recorded  events,  was  attended  to  with 
an  interest  and  success  demanded  by  its  importance. 
It  took  its  rise  more  especially  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  fanciful  and  often  merely 
fabulous  compositions  of  the  bard,  and  the  uncertain 
voice  of  tradition,  were,  previous  to  thus  period,  the 
only  records  of  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  historians  of  Greece  aHuincd 
to  various  and  surprising  excellence  in  a  comparatively 
short  period. 

Philosophy,  which  flourished  greatly  among  the 
Greeks,  was  divided  into  various  schools  or  sects. 
Professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the  early  rhapso- 
dists — men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and  others 
at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  lime 
upon  them ;  nnd  who,  having  established  schools,  were 
dignified  by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wis- 
dom. Tho  Grecian  philosophy  was,  however,  mereU 
speculative,  and  seldom  based  upon  facts.  The  sptnt 
of  mystery  which  prevailed  in  religion,  extended  itself 
into  philosophy;  and  the  object  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
moralists  was  not  so  much  to  instruct  the  people,  as  to 
compose,  for  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars,  a  discipline 
which  should  raise  them  above  the  common  level  of 
mankind.  Such  were  the  instructions  of  Pvthaj»orn«. 
who  imposed  a  long  nnd  arduous  probation  before  a 
man  could  be  received  as  his  disciple;  and  many  phi- 
losophers made  a  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
which  they  publicly  taught,  and  those  reserved  for  a 
few  more  favored  hearers. 

The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were 
the  Ionic,  tho  most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales :  uV 
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Italian,  by  Pythagoras ;  the  Socratic,  by  Socrates  ;  tho 
Cynic,  by  Ant'isthcncs ;  the  Academic,  by  Plato ;  the 
Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle ;  tho  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho ; 
the  Stoic,  by  Zcno,  and  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 
These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  tho  Socratic  insisted  on  the 
excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condemned  all  society, 
knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  life;  the  Academic  dealt 
in  ideal  forms  and  mystical  theogony  ;  tho  Peripatetic 
exhibited  the  model  of  a  perfect  logic  ;  the  Sceptical 
inculcated  universal  doubt ;  the  Stoic  decried  all  weak- 
nc'<u,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue  ;  and  the  Epicu- 
rean pointed  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good.  The 
system  taught  by  Aristotle  has  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  reigned  in  the 
schools  through  sixteen  hundred  years.  That  in- 
culcated by  Socrates  was  the  most  correct.  It  was 
purer  and  loftier  than  even  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose 
morality  and  religion  greatly  excelled  what  was  then 
current  in  Greece.  The  Socratic  scheme  maintained, 
with  ability,  the  being  of  a  God,  together  with  the 
incorporeal  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  respect  to  the  sciences,  strictly  so  called,  the 
Greeks  were  not  undistinguished,  although  tho  boun- 
daries of  exact  knowledge  have  been  greatly  extended 
since  their  day.  Thus  might  naturally  be  expected,  as 
the  advancement  of  such  learning  essentially  de- 
pends on  accurate,  various,  and  long-continued  obser- 
vation. In  Greece,  the  field  of  mathematical  science 
did  not  lie  waste.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  had  brought  from  Egypt  some  important  truths 
in  geometry  and  astronomy.  Me  disclosed  many 
properties  of  triangles  and  circles,  asserted  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  explained  the  nature  of  eclipses, 
and  actually  foretold  an  eclipse  of  tho  sun.  His  dis- 
ciples, the  Ionic  philosophers,  pursued  his  discoveries. 

Pythagoras  also,  however  devoted  to  ethics  and 
theology,  did  not  overlook  mathematics  or  physics. 
He  enlarged  the  bounds  of  geometry,  and  introduced 
the  sciences  of  numbers  and  music,  though  his  arith- 
metical speculations  were  perverted  by  the  fanciful 
idea  of  mysterious  virtue  in  certain  numbers  and 
combinations.  In  applying  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
geometry  to  nature,  the  Pythagoreans  seem  to 
,iave  been  less  happy.  Nevertheless  they  lighted  on 
vjine  truths  as  to  the  system  of  the  world,  which  their 
vjcccssors  rejected,  such  as  that  the  earth  moves  round 
t*  axis,  and  both  it  and  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

Mathematical  studies  were  pursued  by  Plato,  and 
many  of  his  followers,  in  a  spirit  which  resembled  that 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  Me  himself  is  said  to  have  in- 
Trntcd  t)»e  method  of  analysis,  which  ascertains  the 
•nth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  by  examining  that 
which  will  follow  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  true. 
By  means  of  this  and  other  discoveries,  among  which 
were  the  leading  properties  of  the  three  conic  sections, 
il*:  school  of  Plato  much  advanced  the  science  of 
jC».-omctry.  But,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  they  were  in- 
«i  rP.  rent  observers  of  nature,  and  wedded  to  notions  of 
symmetry  and  numerical  resemblances.  They  were 
\t~ss  accurate  in  resj>ect  to  astronomy,  holding  that  the 
mm,  planets,  and  the  heavenly  sphere,  all  revolved 
■round  the  earth.  In  this  they  agreed  with  Aristotle 
mod  his  disciples,  who  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
better  observers  and  reasoners  on  nature,  though  not 
equalling  the  Platonists  in  pure  mathematics. 

The  most  famous  seat  of  this  science  in  after  time 


was  the  Greek  colony  of  Alexandria.  The  exten- 
sive commerce  of  tho  city,  concurred  with  the  mu- 
nificence of  its  princes  in  attracting  thither  men  of 
learning  who  had  their  fortunes  to  seek.  All  sects 
were  aliko  welcome,  and  every  question  that  divided 
the  Athenian  schools  was  discussed  with  no  less  ability 
in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Ptolemies  arose 
the  famous  library,  by  far  the  first  in  the  world. 
Every  study  was  here  encouraged ;  but  those  for 
which  the  Alexandrine  school  was  most  especially 
distinguished,  beside  mathematics,  were  criticism 
philology,  and  antiquities. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  were  found  in 
the  ranks  of  philosophy,  were  Thales,  of  Miletus ; 
Solon,  of  Athens  ;  Bias,  of  Priene  ;  Chilo,  of  Lace- 
daunon ;  Clcobulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittncus,  of  Mity- 
leno  ;  and  Periander,  of  Corinth.  The  sayings  which 
they  urc  recorded  as  having  uttered  and  enforced  on 
many  occasions,  embody  the  results  of  sound  sense 
and  varied  experience.  Among  many  others,  we  may 
select  one  from  each  of  these  men,  as  a  specimen. 
Pit uicus  says,  "  The  possession  of  power  discovers  a 
man's  true  character."  Bias  says,  44  Form  your  plans 
with  deliberation,  but^execute  them  with  vigor."  Solon 
says,  44  Do  not  consider  the  present  pleasure,  but  tho 
ultimate  good."  -Cleobulus  says,  "  Endeavor  always 
to  employ  your  thoughts  on  something  worthy."  Pe- 
riander says,  "  The  intention  of  crime  is  as  sinful  as 
the  act."  Chilo  says,  44  The  three  most  difficult  things 
arc,  to  keep  a  secret,  to  employ  time  properly,  and  to 
bear  an  injury."  Thales  says,  "  Tho  same  measure 
of  gratitude  which  we  show  to  our  parents,  we  may 
expect  from  our  children."  Other  aphorisms  of  this 
last  philosopher  will  be  found  in  our  sketch  of  his  life, 
under  the  head  of  Miletus. 

In  a  people  so  endowed  with  the  love  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  as  were  the  Greeks,  we  naturally  look 
for  exquisite  productions  in  the  imitative  or  fine  arts  ; 
and  we  arc  not  disappointed.  Greece,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  (about  4il0  B.  C.,)  abounded  in  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory  in  literature  as  well  as  the  arts.  The  taste 
of  the  public  mind  conformed  to  this  state  of  things 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day, 
Greece,  particularly  Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the 
world  by  means  of  those  monuments  of  its  art  and 
genius  that  yet  remain. 

The  Greek  taste  in  art  commenced  in  the  colony  of 
Ionia.  We  find  that  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century 
B.  C,  when  the  parent  country  was  still  immersed 
in  barbarism,  the  cities  of  Ionia  had  already  be- 
come the  seats  of  refinement.  There  architecture 
arose  into  grandeur  and  elegance.  There  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  a  refined  character,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  practised  and  cultivated.  But  these  arts, 
together  with  poetry  and  philosophy,  gradually  found 
their  way  into  European  Greece,  and  flourished  there 
in  the  highest  perfection.  At  the  period  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  area  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  in  which 
the  Parthenon  stands,  was  adorned  with  numerous 
magnificent  porticoes,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
the  whole  of  its  space,  although  more  than  six  miles 
in  circumference,  was  so  diversified  by  works  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  that  it  is  described  as  exhibiting 
one  continued  scene  of  encliantment  and  beauty.  In 
other  parts  of  Greece,  also,  there  were  not  wanting 
specimens  of  the  same  perfection,  in  architecture, 
statuary,  and  painting. 
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Rumi  of  Arch  of  Adrian,  near  Athrna. 

The  Greeks  invented  that  system  of  architecture, 
which  is  universally  considered  as  the  most  finished  and 
perfect.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  was 
distinguished  by  a  masculine  grandeur  and  sublime 
plainness.  The  Ionic  was  characterized  by  grace- 
fulness and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the 
highest  magnificence  and  ornament,  by  uniting  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  all  the  orders. 

The  same  appreciation  of  beauty  and  taste,  and  the 
same  power  of  executing  the  fair  ideal,  were  mani- 
fested in  the  Grecian  mind,  in  regard  to  sculpture,  as 
in  architecture.  Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  branch 
are  perfect  models.  The  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus, 
and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have  a 
world-wide  fame.  In  painting,  though  very  few  speci- 
mens have  come  down  to  us,  the  Greeks  arc  supposed 
to  have  greatly  excelled.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
with  high  admiration  of  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  Apellcs, 
Parrhasius,  Protogcnes,  and  Timanthes  —  which  have 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  time.  In  music,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  less  distinguished  than  several 
modern  nations. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks 
never  made  any  great  proficiency.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations 
to  perfect.  The  Romans  surpassed  the  Greeks  in 
agriculture,  and  probably  also  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  several  important 
inventions  or  discoveries,  which  seem  to  lie  essential 
to  comfort,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term, 
were  unknown.  They  were  unacquainted  with  street 
pavements,  in  nil  probability,  for  although  the  most 
minute  accounts  have  been  transmitted  of  the  build- 
ings in  many  of  the  (Jrecian  cities,  vet  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  pavement  of  any  of  them.  They  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  construction  of  their  roads,  but 
suffered  all  the  inconvenience  of  their  streets  being 
tilled  with  dirt  und  mire.  Their  modes  of  conveying 
intelligence  were  very  imperfect,  as  public  criers  were 
chiefly  employed.  The  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
linen  and  glass,  as  also  with  the  lighting  of  their  cities 
.11  the  night.  They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
constructing  clocks.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extraordi- 
nary  discoveries  or  inventions  of  modern  nges,  as  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  magnetic  needle,  and  in  more 


recent  times  of  the  application  of  steam  in  manufac- 
turing, in  sailing,  and  in  travelling  on  land  —  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  other  contemporary  nations,  were 
ignorant  of  many  arts  and  contrivances  now  deemed 
indispensable,  not  only  to  convenience  and  comfort, 
but  almost  to  life  itself. 


I! 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVIII. 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Domestic  Life. 


The  Greeks,  in  personal  appearance,  were  prepos- 
sessing, and  their  women,  in  many  instances,  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  characteristics  of  the  Grecian 
face  wen-  dark  complexion,  and  black  hair  and  eyes. 
With  their  fine  forms,  enchanting  expression,  und 
intellectual  preeminence,  they  seem  to  have  been  al- 
together n  favored  race.  Their  habits  of  life  corre- 
sponded with  their  external  condition  and  constitutional 
endowments.  Lively,  ardent,  and  curious,  they  were 
fond  of  gay  and  imposing  amusements. 

In  their  dress,  they,  in  common  with  other  ancient 
nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  most  modern 
ones.  As  their  climate  was  peculiarly  mild  and 
agreeable,  the  costume  of  the  people  was  light  and 
simple,  intended  rather  as  a  graceful  covering  of  the 
body,  than  as  a  defence  against  the  weather. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment,  called  tunic,  which 
descended  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  over  which 
they  cast  a  mantle.  On  their  heads,  after  they  began 
to  use  a  covering  for  them,  they  wore  a  sort  of  hat, 
which  was  tied  under  the  chin.  On  their  feet  they 
wore  shoes  or  sandals,  w  hich  were  fastened  with  thongs 
j  or  cords. 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white 
|  tunic  of  woollen,  which  was  closely  bound  at  the  wt.ist 
by  a  broad  sash,  and  descended  in  flowing  folds  down 
I  to  the  heels.    Above  this  they  wore  a  shorter  robe, 
I  confined  round  the  waist  with  a  ribbon,  and  bordered 
at  the  bottom  by  stripes  of  various  colors.    The  rib- 
bon was  generally  saffron-colored.    Over  the  above 
I  thev  sometimes  put  on  a  robe,  which  was  worn  gath- 
ered up  like  a  scarf.    The  Greek  women  always  hud 
their  heads  covered,  their  hair  being  curled  and  braided 
in  a  very  tasteful  manner.    At  Athens,  they  wore  in 
their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  which  were  an  em- 
blem of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  an  intimation 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  earth.    Earrings  and 
bracelets  of  gold  were  also  in  use ;  and  in  the  times  of 
Athenian  luxury,  the  ladies  of  Athens  were  wont  to 
paint  their  checks  and  eyebrows,  and  employ  other 
artificial  means  to  heighten  the  charms  of  beauty. 
In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  and  citizens  were 
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but  little  distinguished  by  external  appearance.  The 
military  costume  was  of  a  red  color.  The  Greeks  in 
general  placed  a  high  value  on  scarlet,  and  a  still 
greater  on  purple. 

The  classes  into  which  the  Greeks  were  generally 
divided  were  two,  namely,  freemen  and  slaves.  In 
Sparta,  as  has  been  mentioned,  all  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural, and  menial  labors  were  performed  by  the 
latter,  while  the  freemen  bestowed  their  attention  ex- 
clusively on  war,  politics,  and  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  cose  was  somewhat  different  in  Athens 
ind  tlie  other  Grecian  states.  In  these,  the  citizens 
were  disposed  to  engage  in  mechanical  trades,  as  well 
as  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  the  slaves  in  the 
mean  while  attending  to  their  appropriate  labors. 

The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  consisted 
in  conversing  together,  or  listening  to  the  orators  in 
the  market-place,  walking  in  the  public  gardens,  at- 
tending the  lectures  and  disputations  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  rendering  assistance  in  the  numerous  pro- 
cessions, games,  and  festivities,  which  took  place  in 
honor  of  the  gods. 

There  was  a  variety  of  trades  and  occupations  in 
Rreece,  connected  with  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  but 
not  so  large  a  number  as  modern  inventions,  and  our 
minute  subdivision  of  labor,  have  rendered  indispensa- 
ble. In  Athens,  multitudes  of  citizens  had  no  private, 
regular  occupation  whatever,  but  subsisted  on  the  pi'y 
they  received  for  their  attendance  in  the  political  and 
judicial  assemblies,  on  the  allowance  of  provisions 
made  to  them  at  the  public  festivals,  and  on  occasional 
donations  of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  or  from 
the  funds  of  opulent  individuals.  The  Greeks  were  a 
highly  commercial  people,  and  in  some  of  the  states 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  occupied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  commerce.  Numerous  colonics 
were  planted  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Sicily, 
taly,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Their  vessels  were  small, 
usually  with  a  single  sail. 


i  ings,  sculptures,  vases,  and  ornamental  works  of  art. 

.  The  \^lls  were  plastered  and  finished  with  joiner's 
work.    The  sides  and  ceilings  were  adorned  with 
paintings :  gold  and  ivory  set  off  the  furniture, 
of  rich  tapestry  were  in 


The  private  houses  in  the  Grecian  cities  were,  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  extremely  mean  in  aspect, 
being  built  of  clay  or  unbaked  bricks,  and  arranged  in 
irregular  lines  along  the  sides  of  narrow  streets.  But 
men  of  wealth  had  large  and  handsome  establishments. 
Their  dwellings  were  divided  into  several  apartments, 
with  two  or  more  stories,  mounted  by  staircases. 

In  front  was  a  large  gate,  outside  of  which  was  a 
heap  of  manure  left  there  by  the  horses  and  mules. 
Here  a  number  of  dogs  and  pigs  were  accustomed  to 
assemble.  The  first  rooms  seen  on  entering  were 
decorated  with  paintings.  There  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  men,  the  visitors,  and  strangers.  There 
was  also  a  remote  room  for  the  girls,  who  were  kept 
and  key. 

»of  the  wealthier  class  abounded  in  Daint- 


Among  the  articles  of  household  furniture,  we  may 
!  enumerate  chairs,  beds  of  geese  feathers,  bedsteads, 
bedsteads  with  musquito  nets,  lambskin  blankets,  ta- 
bles, candclabras,  carpets,  footstools,  lamps,  chafing- 
dishes,  vases  of  various  forms ;  baskets,  basins,  bel- 
lows, brooms,  cisterns,  ovens,  frying-pans,  hand-mills, 
knives,  soup-ladles,  lanterns,  mirrors,  mortars,  sieves, 
spits,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  articles,  or  substitutes 
for  them,  now  in  use. 

The  public  buildings  of  Greece  have  never  been 
equalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  for  combined  magnificence  and  durability 
Formed  of  polished  stone,  or  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
exhibiting  in  their  construction  the  admirable  propor- 
tions and  beauty  of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  already 
mentioned  —  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  —  these 
temples  and  edifices  have  long  been  justly  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  human  art.  Though  in  ruins, 
they  are  yet  the  objects  of  imitation  to  the  most  refined 
and  tasteful  nations  of  the  earth.  Far  from  hoping  to 
excel  them,  the  modem  architect  esteems  himself  for- 
tunate when  he  has  been  successful  in  copying  thcit 
distinguishing  excellences. 

The  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  num- 
ber. Breakfast  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  next  meal  at  midday ;  then  came  the  afiernoon 
repast ;  and  lastly,  the  supper,  which  was  the  principal 
meal.  At  table,  their  custom,  like  that  so  common 
among  the  Orientals,  was  to  recline  on  cushions,  or 
couches,  instead  of  sitting  upright.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  as  luxury  began  to  prevail.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  the  people  fed  on  fruits  and  roots  ;  but 
afterward,  their  fare  became  more  varied  and  rich, 
animal  food  of  several  kinds  being  served  up,  and 
many  delicacies  of  cookery  being  known. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were 
generally  acts  of  public  devotion  ;  but  afterward  they 
|  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  private  life.  There  were 
also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  city,  tribe,  or  other 
division,  met  together.  Water  and  wine  were  used  for 
drinking.  Perfumed  wines  were  introduced  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustaining 
life,  or  gratifying  the  taste,  was  employed  as  food.  The 
Greeks  generally  had  a  liking  for  the  products  of  the 
Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing 
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in  them,  and  anointing  the  body,  witl>  a  change  of 
clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing  for  ,  feast. 
When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  women  were 
never  invited  together. 


The  education  of  children  was  carefully  attended  to 
Ly  the  Greeks,  and  a  judicious,  comprehensive  system 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  schools.  The 
Spartan  plan  of  training  was  limited  very  much  to  the 
physicat  powers.  These  were  strengthened  by  an 
appropriate  discipline,  while  exercises  were  adapted  to 
accustom  the  mind  to  fortitude.  The  Laceda-monians 
deemed  the  pursuits  of  literature  too  enervating,  or 
effeminate.  The  Athenians,  and  those  in  the  other 
states  who  took  Athens  as  a  model,  pave  their  youth  a 
much  more  enlarged  education.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
neglect  physical  training;  hut  they  connected  with 
this,  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  music, 
and  recitation,  and,  in  later  times,  an  induction  into 
philosophy  and  oratory. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  generally 
formed  at  an  early  age,  as  Grecian  women  were  mar- 
riageable about  their  fourteenth  year ;  but  they  were 
lawful  only  as  the  consent  of  parents,  or  other  rela- 
tives, could  be  obtained.  This  institution  was  greatly 
encouraged  in  nil  parts  of  Greece.  Want  of  esteem, 
and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  state.  Though 
nuptial  engagements  were  entered  into  with  many  for- 
malities, they  were  very  easily  set  aside.  All  that  was 
to  lie  done,  in  that  case,  was,  that  the  parties  should 
furnish  the  archon  with  a  written  certificate  of  their 
consent  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  only  after  times  of  great 
calamity,  such  as  war,  or  pestilence.  Socrates  mar- 
ried a  second  wife  on  this  account.  Violations  of  the 
marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  severe, 
were  often  committed.  The  Grecian  women  seldom 
appeared  in  strange  company,  but  were  confined  to 
the  remote  |»arts  of  the  house,  into  which  no  male  vis- 
itants were  admitted.  Their  time  was  spent  in  spinning, 
weaving,  baking  bread,  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  their  female  slaves.  When  they  appeared  in  public, 
as  during  solemn  festivals,  they  walked  in  procession, 
with  dow  ncast  eyes,  surrounded  by  their  slaves  and 
attendant  maidens,  or  proceeded  unostentatiously  to 
the  place  in  which  their  presence  was  allowed.  The 
lower  classes,  however,  were  practically  exempted 
from  these  restrictions;  and  even  females  of  rank 
contrived,  on  some  occasions,  to  evade  them.  The 
wholly  different  with  live  Lacedamonian 


women,  who  were  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  public. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their 
children,  in  certain  coses.  Children  were  required  to 
maintain  their  parents,  in  old  age ;  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be 
released  from  such  an  obligation. 

Tire  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with 
many  ceremonies,  showing  that  they  considered  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  dead  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. In  their  view,  it  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person  might  die  w  ithout 
the  honors  of  a  funeral.  The  dead  body,  ns  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  or  of  the  kindred,  directed,  was  either 
committed  to  the  grave  or  consumed  upon  a  funeral 
pile;  the  ashes  being,  in  the  latter  case,  afterward 
gathered,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  The  urn  was  burinl 
in  the  earth. 


CII APTER  CCCXXIX. 

Celebrated  Characters. 

Grecian  history  abounds  in  great  men;  and  many 
of  these,  in  the  productions  left  behind  them,  have 
become  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  every  subsequent 
age.  Among  these  we  must  first  reckon  Hotnrr,  the 
father  of  poetry,  and  the  greatest  of  poets,  w  ho  has 
already  been  noticed  iti  the  history  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  others  in 
the  Grecian  poetic  annals;  but  on  this  subject  we 
have  no  authentic  information.  His  ore  the  earliest 
works  of  the  kind  which  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time;  and  he  is,  therefore,  justly  styled  the  tin  s! 
ancient  of  profane  classical  authors. 

Hrsiod  differed  from  Homer,  and  was  greatly  infe- 
rior to  him  ;  yet  he  deserves  n  record  by  his  side.  He, 
too,  comes  down  from  a  venerable  antiquity,  for  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  father  of  Greek  poetry.  He  was  born  at 
Ascm,  in  Ba>otia.  and  was  the  author  of  several  poems 
of  considerable  merit,  two  of  which  are  extant.  These 
arc  entitled  the  Theogony,  or  the  Generation  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  Works  and  Days.  The  former  gives  n 
faithful  account  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  The  latter 
being  on  agriculture,  contains  refined  moral  reflections 
w  hich  mingle  w  ith  his  instructions  for  cultivating  fielil>. 
I  Iesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him  ;  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 
to  his  moral  instructions,  that  they  required  their  chil- 
dren to  commit  them  all  to  memory.  He  is  reported 
to  have  spent  his  youthful  years  in  tending  his  lather's 
flocks,  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Helicon. 

l.ycumtis,  the  legislator,  flourished  about  KS4  \cars 
B.  C.  lie  was  regent  of  Sparta,  until  Cliarilau*.  In* 
nephew  ,  had  attained  to  mature  years.  Then,  It-atirg 
Sparta,  he  travelled  into  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  muni,  ami  observ  ing  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  political  institutions  of  different 
nations.  At  this  period,  there  was  a  deplorable  rttxK 
of  things  in  his  native  country.  Intestine  di\i-ors 
and  factious  contentions  rise  so  high,  that  the  Inw*  i.  II 
into  contempt,  the  authority  of  the  kiii^s  wa*  ti. -re- 
garded, and  all  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  Ti  e  .  .  n- 
viction  became  general,  that  a  reform  in  tire  nattona 
institutions  was  indispensable;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
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Lacedtemonians  turned  to  Lycurgus,  as  a  man  whose 
experience,  wisdom,  and  probity  preeminently  quulified 
him  for  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  constitution  for 
his  country. 

At  this  crisis  lie  returned,  and,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  narrative,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state, 
banished  luxury,  and  brought  forward  a  system  winch 
gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  intre- 
pidity, which  distinguished  tho  Lacedaemonian  people. 
Having  established  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens 
not  to  alter  them  until  his  return,  he  left  his  country, 
and,  by  a  voluntary  death,  rendered  that  event  impos- 
sible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  the  per- 
petuity of  his  institutions. 

Solon,  the  legislator  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Salamis,  and  educated  at  Athens,  and  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  good  of  his  country.  By  his  descent,  as 
well  as  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Greeks.  By  his  father's  side,  he  derived 
his  origin  from  King  Codrus.  After  he  had  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  philosophical  and  political  studies, 
Solon  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece;  but 
at  his  return,  he  was  distressed  with  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  us  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  archon  und  sovereign  legislator.  It 
was  now  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  absolute ; 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of  Athens, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver,  he  commenced  and 
carried  through  a  reformation  in  every  department. 

The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  cancelled 
by  Solon,  except  that  against  murder,  and  the  punish- 
ment denounced  against  each  offender  was  proportioned 
to  his  crime ;  but  he  made  no  law  against  parricide  or 
sacrilege.  The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was 
too  horrible  to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
it  ;  and  the  latter  could  never  be  committed,  Ix-cause 
he  history  of  Athens,  hitherto,  had  not  furnished  a 
•ingle  instance.  Yet  human  wickedness,  as  we  are 
lorccd  to  admit,  has  frequently  ventured  to  these  ex- 
tremes. Solon  instituted  the  Areopagus,  and  regulated 
(he  Piytaneum.  His  excellent  code  of  laws  flourished 
through  n  period  of  four  hundred  years,  lie  died,  as 
*otnc  report,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
ugi  ,  about  f>38  B.  C. 

Solon  posseted  a  genius  for  poetry,  as  well  as 
p!i:Ii**ophy  and  legislation.  To  the  writing  of  verses 
fc«y  wus  uddicted  more  especially  in  his  youth.  Plato 
says  of  him,  that  if  he  had  finished  nil  his  poems,  and 
particularly  his  History  of  the  Atlantic  Island  which  he 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  time  to  revise  and 
correct  them,  as  others  did,  neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor 
any  other  undent  poet,  would  have  been  more  famous. 

Tkaltss  Anazimander,  Pythagoras,  and  Anacnmi, 
are  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  works 
of  Simonides,  only  some  fragments  are  extant,  lie  is 
«i»J  chiefly  to  have  excelled  in  elegiac  composition, 
:>  jt  \wt  was  successful,  also,  in  other  kinds  of  poetry. 
He  attempted  several  epics,  one  of  which  was  on 
\  'in i bytes,  king  of  Persia.  The  prevailing  chumc- 
ren^tic  of  his  poetry  was  tenderness  and  plaintive 
•iM-ctness.  He  enjoyed  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
i»*iy  till  a  very  advanced  age,  and  gained  a  prize  for 
poetical  composition  in  his  eightieth  year.  After  this, 
1«"  bved  ten  years,  and  finally  died  in  the  Island  of 
rrVily.     He  flourished  about  538  B.  C. 

+fLfhtf!u.i  «*,a*  the  first  eminent  dramatic  poet  of 
Grctxrc.    He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  sol- 


dier, but  a  far  more  desirable  name  as  a  great  poet. 
Of  tragedy,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  deemed  the 
father ;  such  were  the  improvements  which  he  effected 
on  the  Athenian  stage.  He  wrote  ninety  tragedies, 
forty  of  which  were  rewarded  with  the  public  prize 
but  only  seven  are  extant.  His  productions  are  char* 
actcrized  by  an  uncommon  boldness  and  originality 
his  style  is  concise,  and  too  often  obscure,  having  a 
mixture  both  of  the  sublime  and  bombastic.  His  su- 
premacy in  dramatic  composition  was  nt  length  con- 
tested by  the  youthful  Sophocles,  and  with  success. 
The  works  of  this  rival  being  preferred,  he  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  into  Sicily,  where  he 
lived  under  the  patronage  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 
He  died  on  the  island,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  456  B.  C. ;  his  death  having  been  caused,  it  is 
said,  by  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  fall,  on  his 
head,  of  a  tortoise  from  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

Sophoetts,  the  dramatist,  was  born  at  Colonos,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  about  497  B.  0.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  statesmanship  as  well  as  poetry. 
1  le  commanded  the  Athenian  armies,  and  in  several 
instances  he  shared  the  supremo  command  with  Peri- 
cles. The  commencement  of  his  poetic  course  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  abilities  of  Sophocles.  In  a  yearly 
contest  for  tragedy,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  account  of  taking  the  Island  of  Scyros,  he 
obtained  the  prize  over  many  competitors,  in  the  num- 
l)cr  of  whom  was  jEschylus,  as  already  mentioned. 
Each  was  admired  for  his  peculiar  qualities ;  Sophocles 
for  his  sublimity  and  majesty,  jEschylus  for  his  tender- 
ness and  pathos.  Their  contentions,  though  at  first 
honorable,  at  length  degenerated  into  jealousy  and 
rivalship. 

Seven  only  remain  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tragedies  which  Sophocles  composed.  Twenty  times 
did  the  theatrical  judges  confer  upon  him  the  crown  of 
victory  ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  died  of 
excess  of  joy,  in  consequence  of  having  obtained  his 
twentieth  jKtetical  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  children  of  the  poet  is  well 
known.  They  wished  to  l>ccomc  immediate  possessors 
of  their  father's  estate,  and  therefore,  impatient  of  his 
long  life,  they  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
insanity  or  dotage.  The  only  defence  which  Sopho- 
cles made,  was  to  rend  his  tragedy  of  Oedipus  at 
Colonos,  which  he  had  recently  finished  ;  and  then  he 
asked  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  perform- 
ance could  be  justly  taxed  with  insanity  or  imbecility. 
It  was  a  triumphant  and  successful  appeal.  He  died 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  406  B.  C. 

Euripides  was  also  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born  at 
Salamis,  ISO  B.C.  His  teachers  were  men  of  emi- 
nence in  the  several  brunches  to  which  he  attended  — 
Prodicus  in  eloquence,  Socrates  in  ethics,  ami  Anaxag- 
oras  in  philosophy.  Betaking  himself  to  authorship, 
after  his  prolonged  s'udics,  his  writings  became  so 
much  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  that  the 
Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Nieias  on  his  cv 
pedition  against  Syracuse  were  freed  from  slavery 
in  consequence  of  being  able  to  repeat  some  verses 
from  the  plays  of  Euripides.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Sophocles.  The  jealousy  between  these  eminent  i-<wt* 
was  made  the  subject  of  successful  ridicule  by  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  Euripides  sougiit  re'in  me:;t 
from  the  world,  and  often  confined  himself  in  m.;  .;rv 
cave  nenr  Salamis.  where  he  wrote  and  fin. -lied  |,m 
most  excellent  tragedies. 
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Admired  aa  he  was,  he  also  had  his  enemies.  Their 
ridicule  and  envy  he  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at  last 
removed  from  Athens.  The  remainder  of  his  days  he 
spent  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
whero  he  received  the  highest  marks  of  royal  munifi- 
cence and  friendship.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  king's  dogs,  which  met  him  in  his 
solitary  walks,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-eighth  yeqr.  A  greater  number  of  his  trage- 
dies nrc  extant  than  of  those  of  his  rivals,  viz.,  nineteen 
out  of  seventy-five.  This  poet  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
expressing  the  passion  of  love.  He  is  characterized 
by  un  uncommon  tenderness  and  pathos.  Occasionally 
he  rises  into  sublimity.  The  most  familiar  expressions 
have  received  a  perfect  polish  from  his  pen.  He 
abounds  also  in  what  is  still  better — fine  moral  and 
phi  losophical  sentiments ;  though  the  Athenians  thought 
thut  there  was  occasionally  a  spice  of  impiety  in  his 


writings. 


Aristophanes  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  comic  writers  of  Greece.  He  has 
been  called  the  prince  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  is 
Menander  of  the  new.  Eleven  of  his  fifty-four  come- 
dies have  come  down  to  us.  He  severely  lashed  the 
vices  of  the  age ;  nor  did  he  spare,  at  times,  the  feelings 
of  the  wise  and  good.  His  attack  upon  the  venerable 
Socrates,  in  his  play  called  Nubes,  has  always  been 
censured,  and  that  with  justice.  His  wit  is  admirable, 
but  we  find  it  too  often  in  connection  will)  obscenity. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  composition.  He  flourished  434 
B.  C. 

Pindar  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thebes;  but  his  countrymen  did 
not  at  first  appreciate  his  poetic  talents.  After  his 
death,  however,  they  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  ; 
for  it  was  found  that  all  Greece  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  his  genius.  His  compositions  were  quoted  by 
statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated 
in  the  temples,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  works  have  perished.  The  odes 
that  are  extant  are  admirable  for  sublimity  of  senti- 
ment, grandeur  of  expression,  energy  and  magnifi- 
cence of  style,  boldness  of  imagery,  harmony  of  num- 
bers, and  elegance  of  diction.  He  seemed  to  fulfil  the 
prognostic  by  which  bis  early  youth  was  marked,  viz., 
the  settling  of  a  swarm  of  bees  on  his  lips,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  honey-comb  there,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
grass  asleep.  It  could  be  no  other  than  an  augury  of 
his  future  greatness,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  song ! 
He  died  435  B.  C,  at  the  age,  as  is  said,  of  eighty- 
six  years. 

Herodotus  was  born  at  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the 
Dorian  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  account  of 
which  we  have  sketched  his  life. 

Thucydides,  the  historian  whose  early  aspirations 
after  excellence  in  the  composition  of  history  appeared, 
ns  he  burst  into  tears  when  ho  heard  Herodotus  at  the 
Olympic  games,  even  surpassed  the  object  of  his 
emulation,  in  some  of  the  attributes  of  that  species  of 
writing.  He  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  concise- 
ness and  energy  of  his  narrative.  He  is  considered 
also  highly  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  interested  in 
the  events  which  he  narrated.  Tho  history  of  Thu- 
rydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demosthenes,  to  perfect 
himself  os  an  orator,  transcribed  it  eight  different  times, 
and  read  it  with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost 


repeat  it  from  memory.    This  historian  died  at  Athens 
where  he  was  born,  but  from  which  he  had  been  ban 
ished.     Ho  was,  however,  recalled,  at  lengih,  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.    He  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  394  B.  C. 

Hippocrates ,  the  father  of  medicine  was  bom  in  the 
Island  of  Cos,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  history  of  which  wo  have  given  his  life.  He 
studied  physic  with  his  grandfather,  Nebrus,  and 
improved  himself  by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  where  each  individual  had  written 
down  the  diseases  under  which  he  had  labored,  nnd 
the  means  of  his  recovery.  His  knowledge  was  daily 
increased  by  the  experiments  he  made  upon  the  human 
frame,  and  from  his  accurate  observations  he  learned 
how  to  regulate  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  died  in  the  ninety-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  361  B.  C,  free  from  the  infirmities  in- 
cident to  age ;  and  after  death  he  received  the  name 
of  Great.  His  writings,  few  of  which  remain,  pro- 
cured for  him  also  the  epithet  of  Divine.  According 
to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respectable  as  the  voice  of 
an  oracle. 

Socrates  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  mor- 
alists. He  was  the  father  of  nearly  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy  which  sprung  up  in  after  times.  There 
were  few  that  did  not  rejoice  to  trace  their  origin  to 
him,  so  signal  was  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
abilities.  All  that  may  be  called  the  Socratic  sects 
were  employed,  like  him,  in  instituting  inquiries  re- 
specting the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and 
misery. 

Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed,  foi 
some  time,  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  was  called  away  from  this  inferior 
employment,  of  which,  however,  he  was  never 
ashamed,  by  the  urgency  of  a  friend  ;  nnd  philosophy 
soon  became  his  study.  He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  fought 
with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  But  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  patriot  has  been  utterly  forgotten  in  the 
world-wide  estimation  he  lias  received  us  a  sage  and 
moralist.  Ho  was  fond  of  labor,  bore  injuries  with 
patience,  and  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  countenance  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  dangers,  however  alarming,  or  any  calamities, 
however  great. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  wholly  promulgated 
in  conversation,  not  in  writing ;  but  his  doctrines  and 
chancier  have  lwx-n  handed  down  lo  posterity  by  two 
of  his  most  pitted  disciples,  I'lato  and  Xenophon,  who 
are  soon  to  be  noticed.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on 
every  subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  the  visible  superiority  of  mind 
and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  created 
him  many  enemies,  and  at  length  they  condemned  hiir 
to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  of  corrupting  the 
Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  whom  the 
Athenians  worshipped.  Ho  drank  the  poisonous  cup 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  died,  401  B.  C 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  brought  down  Philosophy 
from  the  clouds,  and  made  her  converse  with  men. 
Ever  earnest  in  recommending  piety  and  virtue,  and 
showing  that  man's  happiness  and  dignity  are  deter 
mined  by  his  mind,  and  not  by  his  fortunes ;  by  virtue  and 
wisdom,  not  by  rank  and  wealth ;  his  own  life  was  the 
best  example  of  his  precepts.    When  forced  into  public 
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office,  ho  manifested  unbending  uprightness,  and  his 
private  conduct  was  no  less  exemplary.  Barefooted  and 
poorly  clad,  he  associated  with  the  rich  and  gay,  as 
with  the  poor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  will.  His 
advice  and  instructions  were  given  to  all  without  fee  or 
reward,  for  his  temper  was  rigidly  independent,  and 
if  lie  possessed  little  of  the  world's  goods,  he  wanted 
even  less. 

Xmophanea  was  the  originator  of  the  eclectic  school 
of  philosophy,  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Italian 
school,  founded  by  Pythagoras.  He  was  a  native  of 
Colophon,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  and  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

Parmenides  was  the  pupil  of  the  preceding  philoso- 
pher, and  embraced  substantially  the  same  theory  in 
regard  to  God  nnd  the  universe. 

'/.mo,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides.  In  his  opinions,  he  mainly 
followed  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  popular  rights,  and  is  said 
•o  have  been  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torments, 
by  the  tyrant  of  his  native  city,  for  having  attempted 
the  deposition  of  the  latter.  Among  his  particular 
doctrines,  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  motion, 
and  called  in  question  the  existance  of  the  material 
jnivcrse. 

One  of  Zeno's  disciples  was  Leucippus.  He  was 
I  the  author  of  what  is  called  the  atomic  theory,  and  a 
vacuum,  which  was  afterward  more  fully  explained 
by  Hcinocritus  and  Epicurus.  He  taught  that  all 
things  are  composed  of  very  minute,  indivisible  atoms; 
that  these  possess  in  themselves  the  principle  of  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  universe  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  their  falling  into  a  vacuum.  He  flourished  about 
B.  C.    His  theory  has  had  many  supporters. 

Xenophon,  live  celebrated  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  was  an  Athenian  by  birth.  He  was  bred 
in  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary 
distinction.  His  account  of  tho  life  and  doctrines  of 
Socrates  is  characterized  by  sobriety  of  mind  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  probably  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  original  than  that  of  Plato. 

Xenophon  served  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  tho  younger, 
and  superintended  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  we  have  related  in  tho  history 
of  Persia.  He  afterwards  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions.  In 
hw  subsequent  retirement  at  Elca,  under  the  patronage 
of  Agesilaus,  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  informa- 
tion of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  359  B.  C.  Beside  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
be  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  produced  other  works  of  high 
interest.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's 
style  induced  Quintilian  to  say,  tbat  "  the  Graces  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  Persuasion 
dwelt  upon  his  lips."  His  religious  sentiments  were 
among  the  most  correct  of  the  Grecian  school. 

Plato,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  disciples  of  Socra- 
te*.  was  an  Athenian  by  descent,  but  born  in  the  Island 
of  ,Kgina.  He  was,  during  eight  years,  the  pupil  of 
that  great  man ;  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  his  travels, 
I  he  retired  to  the  groves  of  Academus,  a  spot  which 
bad  been  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  that  name,  and 
from  which  it  was  ever  after  called  the  Academy. 
Here  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and  illustri- 
ous pupils.    He  continued,  with  few  intervals,  to  teach 
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in  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


The  learning  and  virtues  of  this  philosopher  were 
topics  of  conversation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  Ho 
was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  freely  of 
innocent  pleasures  and  amusements.  His  works  are 
numerous,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  dialogues  and  thir- 
teen epistles.  These  embrace  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects,—  ethical,  physical,  logical,  and  political, — and 
are  written  with  singular  elegance,  melody,  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression. 

Plato  possessed  a  mind  almost  unrivalled  for  its  com- 
pleteness at  all  points,  and  uniting  the  greatest  acute- 
ness,  vigor,  and  comprehension  of  understanding,  with 
a  most  glowing  and  poetical  imagination,  and  match- 
less dignity,  power,  and  beauty  of  style.  But  his 
genius  was  too  original  and  peculiar  to  fit  him  for  the 
mere  reporter  of  another's  opinions ;  and  much  of  what 
he  has  written  under  the  name  of  Socrates  must  be 
considered  as  his  own.  The  bios  of  his  mind  was  to 
abstract  speculation — to  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
of  morality,  rather  than  the  application  of  its  precepts 
to  particular  cases.  In  his  fondness  for  lofty  contem- 
plation, he  sometimes  slides  into  mysticism  and  obscu- 
rity— a  tendency  which  is  not  observable  in  the  dis- 
course's of  Socrates  given  by  his  other  celebrated  disci- 
ple, Xenophon.  The  deep  and  subtile  speculations  of 
Plato's  Socrates  on  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  and 
beauty,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  appear  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  writer,  rather  than  his  master. 

Plato  concurred  with  many  others  of  antiquity  in 
conceiving  two  principles — God  and  matter — to  have 
coexisted  in  the  universe  from  eternity.  He  viewed  the 
Deity  as  an  intelligent  cause,  the  origin  of  all  spiritual 
being,  and  the  framer  of  the  material  world. 

Aristotle.  This  philosopher  is  often  called  the  Stagi- 
rite,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Stngira.  He  possessed 
an  understanding  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and 
the  most  discriminating.  He  was  the  father  of  philo- 
sophical criticism,  the  ablest  of  Grecian  speculative 
politicians,  and  an  acute  and  curious  observer  of  a" 
remarkable  phenomena,  whether  in  the  material  or 
intellectual  world. 

His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  time.  Moral  and  natural  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics, 
all  occupied  his  pen.  His  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
and  wonderful  subtilty  and  acuteness,  were,  however, 
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joined  with  a  somewhat  dogmatical  temper, and  a  strong 
desire  to  give  to  his  treatment  of  every  subject  an  air 
of  scientific  completeness.  Hence  it  comes  that  while 
the  individual  reputation  of  Aristotle  was  almost  un- 
rivalled, his  school  was  comparatively  barren  of  emi- 


Ariitotle. 

nent  men.  Among  his  followers,  improvement  has 
ever  been  retarded  by  the  opinion  that  they  had  in  his 
works  n  perfect  system  of  human  knowledge.  This 
made  them  consent  to  explain  and  enforce  his  conclu- 
sions, without  piquing  them  further,  or  inquiring  into 
the  evidence  up~n  which  they  rested. 

His  power  of  systematic  arrangement  was  indeed 
extraordinary,  and  the  talent  was  accompanied  with  the 
disposition  to  carry  it  to  excess.  This  is  peculiarly 
striking  in  his  ethics,  in  reading  which  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  thut,  while  Plato 
teaches  men  to  feel  and  act,  the  object  of  Aristotle  is 
rather  to  instruct  them  how  to  define  and  classify  their 
actions.  He  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
B.  C. ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death  is  not  certainly 
known,  some  saying  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
Euripus,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  find  out  the  cause 
of  its  flux  and  reflux ;  and  others,  that  he  died  of  a 
colic  at  Athens. 

Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  whose  career 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  as  such 
has  been  already  exhibited,  was  by  birth  an  Athenian. 
He  was  an  heir  to  property ;  but  being  only  seven  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  his  guardians  proving 
unfaithful  to  their  trust,  his  youth  was  marked  by  mis- 
fortune, want,  and  neglect  of  education.  He  was 
therefore  indebted  afterward  to  his  own  industry  and 
application  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  life.  Bv  unwearied  efforts,  and 
by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles,  such  as  weakness 
of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  awkward 
habits  of  body,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  'art  of 
speaking. 

The  orations  called  Philippics,  from  being  directed 
ngainst  Philip,  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  most 
powerful  specimens  of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes. 
Various  others  are  extant  whose  eloquence  is  scarcely 
inferior;  and  amongst  these  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned the  orations  tor  the  Olynthians,  and  the  orator's 
defence  of  himself  against  ^Eschines.  No  public 
speaker  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  pas- 
sions of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he.  His  great  rival  compared  him  to  a 
siren,  from  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 


chines,  who  flourished  3-12  B.  C.  When  the  Athe- 
nians wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  labors  of  Demos- 
thenes with  a  golden  crown,  ^Eschines  impeachel 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  subsequent 
dispute  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  two  celebrated  ora- 
tions concerning  the  crown.  jEschincs  was  defeated 
by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and  banished  to 
Rhodes ;  but  as  he  departed  from  Athens,  Demosthenes 
followed  him,  and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present 
of  silver.  /Eschincs  wrote  three  orations,  and  nine 
epistles,  of  which  the  orations  only  are  extant. 

Antisthcnes.    This  philosopher  was  the  head  of  a 
sect  which  made  it  their  boast  to  discard  all  prejudices, 
all  arbitrary  likings  and  dislikings,  and  to  live  by  the 
dictates  of  pure  reason,  without  regard  to  the  cus-  j 
toms  and  opinions  of  men.    They  ridiculed  those  who 
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placed  their  happiness  in  the  ostentation  of  riches  ;  yet 
they  were  no  less  vainly  boastful  in  tho  display  of  their 
rags  and  filthiness :  they  ridiculed  all  who  lived  accord- 
ing to  other  men's  opinions,  and  not  to  their  own  ;  and 
they  pursued  their  maxims  even  to  the  disregard  of 
the  most  natural  and  necessary  decencies.  From  their 
rude  and  slovenly  manner  of  life,  and  their  snarling 
moroseness,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Cynics, 
or  dog-philosophers.  Of  this  sect  was  the  celebrated 
Diogenes,  whom  wo  have  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  called  Stoics,  who  somewhat  resembled  the  Cynics. 
The  term  is  derived  from  stoa,  a  portico,  the  custom- 
ary resort  of  Zeno.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners, 
but  his  life  was  an  example  of  moderation  and  sobriety. 
Offended  at  the  degree  of  importance  allowed  by  the 
Academy  to  outward  things,  Zeno  endeavored  to 
found  his  system  on  loftier  principles.  In  this  he  was 
not  altogether  successful.  His  views  appear,  when 
broadly  stated,  to  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrho, 
who  held  that  virtue  was  the  only  good,  vice  the  only 
evil,  and  that  all  other  things,  such  as  health  or  sick- 
ness, pleasure  or  pain,  were  so  utterly  indifferent,  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  have  even  a  choice  between 
them.  If  he  modified  this  doctrine  to  some  extent,  he 
only  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  Academy,  wl  ich 
regarded  worldly  good  as  possessing  substantial  va  ne, 
but  yet  of  so  inferior  a  kind,  that  the  greatest  amoun'. 
of  it  could  not  Ik:  weighed  against  a  single  point  of 
moral  worth  or  intellectual  accomplishment.  Zeno, 
in  his  maxims,  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue,  men  cculd 
live  happily  under  the  most  pressing  calamities;  that 
nature  had  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one  mouth,  to 
tell  us  thai  we  ought  to  listen  more  than  speak. 

Epicurus.  Few  names  of  antiquity  arc  mop- 
familiar  than  that  of  Epicurus,  not  on  account  of  any 
remarkable  discrimination  of  intellect  or  goodness  of 
heart,  but  as  being  the  founder  of  a  famous  school  of 
philosophy  know  n  by  his  name.  His  most  remarki  hie 
tenet  was,  that  pleasure  was  the  only  good,  and  pain 
the  only  evil.  These  were  the  terms  in  which  his 
tenet  was  expressed,  although  he  and  his  follower* 
explained  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  compara- 
tively harmless.  This  was,  however,  at  some  expense 
of  consistency  and  clearness.  His  opinions  speedily 
became  extremely  popular,  as  might  be  supposed  fiom 
the  moral  corruption  of  human  nature,  especiallv  as 
they  were  represented,  though  wrongly,  as  cou  ite- 
nancing  sensual  indulgence  of  every  kind. 


Euclid.   This  distinguished  mathematician  l>e!on:;e<l 
Jischincs.    The  rival  above  spoken  of  was  jEs-  I  to  Alexandria.    He  flourished  about  300  B.  C.  He 
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is  the  author  of  the  well-known  Elements  of  Geometry,  I 
a  treatise  yet  unmatched  in  clearness,  precision,  and 
logical  strictness  of  deduction.  Beside  arranging,  and 
consecutively  proving,  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
science,  he  did  much  to  enlarge  its  scope.  His  atten- 
tion was  turned  chiefly  to  pure  mathematics. 

Archimedes.  This  mathematician,  who  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  not  only  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  went  near  to  anticipate  some  of  tho  discoveries 
which  have  done  most  honor  to  modern  science.  He 
extended  the  boundaries  of  geometry  in  every  direction, 
but  especially  where  it  treats  of  curvilinear  figures  and 
solids.  If  he  was  great  as  a  geometer,  he  was  to  the 
full  as  eminent  as  a  mechanician.  Before  his  time, 
mcclinnics  and  hydrostatics  could  hardly  be  deemed  to 
exist  as  sciences ;  he  established  both  on  sure  grounds, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  valuable  discoveries. 

At  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  Roman  general 
Marcellus,  tho  beleaguering  army  was  buttled  for  a 
Ion 2  time  merely  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  His 
skill  disconcerted  all  the  projects  of  the  hostile  engi- 
neers, while  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  his 
more  formidable  engines.  The  city  was  ultimately 
taken  by  surprise.  Archimedes  perished  in  the  tumult 
of  the  storm,  against  the  wish  and  command  of  the 
Roman  leader,  -OS  ».  C. 

Theocritus.  This  individual  flourished  at  Syracuse 
about  <T70  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic 
compositions,  of  which  thirty  idyls  and  some  epigrams 
are  extant,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired 
for  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  He  excelled 
in  pastorals.  He  stands  at  the  head  in  this  department 
of  poetry,  Virgil  himself  imitating  and  borrowing  from 
him.  It  is  said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against 
Iliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
strangled. 

Poiybittt.  This  learned  author,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  properly  succeeds 
Xenophon  among  the  Grecian  historians.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arcadia,  and  was  born  205  B.  C.  Having 
lived  in  Rome,  and  being  acquainted  with  tho  promi- 
nent men  of  his  time,  his  history  is  distinguished  by 
comprehensiveness,  and  by  the  admirable  accuracy 
and  tm partiality  of  the  narrator.  His  history  was 
written  iu  Greek,  divided  into  forty  books,  which  began 
with  the  first  I'unic  war,  and  finished  with  "  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  by  Paul  us."  The  greatest  part  of 
:his  valuable  work  is  lost.  Five  books  and  many  frag- 
ments only  remain.  He  died  in  his  eighty-second 
year,        B.  C. 

Eratosthenes.  This  individual,  who  was  called  a 
w>cond  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cyrcne.  He  was  an 
♦•iiuiH'ttt  geometer  and  astronomer,  a  rhetorician  and 
fort,  an  antiquary,  and  the  father  of  the  common  sys- 
Ji-m  of  early  chronology.  He  attempted  to  calculate 
t!i»_-  ».zc  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  sun  at  Alexandria  at  noon  on  a  midsummer  day, 
«  ru  n  upnght  objects  cast  no  sliadow  at  Sycne.  He 
thus  aitcertained  the  difference  of  latitude,  from  which, 
the  distance  of  places  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  com- 
pute the  circumference  of  the  globe.  He  left  many 
valuable  works,  which  are  mostly  lost,  both  in  astrouo- 
civ  and  pure  mathematics. 

Plutarch.  This  illustrious  man  was  horn  at  Clurro- 
t*a.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  native  place, 
n.l».Mt  A.  D.  140.  Having  travelled,  in  quest  of  knowl- 
edge, through  Egvpt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  be  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation. 


I  After  a  residence  in  that  city  of  about  forty  years,  he 
removed  to  Chaironea,  and  in  that  delightful  retirement 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  works. 

His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  are 
remarkable.  His  style  is  energetic  and  animated, 
though  not  distinguished  for  purity  or  elegance.  With 
a  few  deficiencies,  he  is  still  the  most  entertaining, 
instructive,  and  interesting  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  44  were  a  man  of  j 
true  taste  and  judgment  asked  wliat  book  he  wished  to  . 
save  from  destruction,  of  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would,  probably,  without  hesitation 
reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch." 


CHAPTER  CCCXXX. 

A.D.14M  to  1849. 

History  of  Modem  Greece  —  Revolution. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  j 
M&l,a  long  period  of  oppression  and  misery  followed  j 
under  the  rule  of  the  semi-barbarous  Turks.    It  pre- 
sents, however,  but  a  barren  field  for  history.    The  | 
Grecian  people  were  but  the  slaves  of  strangers,  whose 
creed  and  language  were  wholly  dissimilar  to  their 
own.    The  two  races,  therefore,  never  became  homo- 
geneous ;  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
continued  century  aAer  century  ;  the  Greeks,  instead 
of  being  governed,  were  plundered  and  oppressed  by 
pnehas,  or  lieutenants,  who  were  placed  over  them  in  j 
various  parts  of  the  country.    It  was  a  state  of  things  1 
far  more  intolerable  than  even  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

The  story  of  the  ancestors  of  this  oppressed  people 
was  the  delight  of  tho  civilized  world,  and  the  rude 
and  cruel  Turks  were  sufficiently  detested  by  every 
scholar  and  patriot ;  but  no  effective  sympathy  had  i 
been  exerted  in  reference  to  this  land  of  heroes  among  ' 
tho  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  Through  more  than 
three  centuries,  they  writhed  and  suffered  under  the  ' 
heavy  yoke  of  savage  domination.  They  were  left, 
indeed,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  their  deliverance 
from  amidst  themselves.  The  commencement  of  the 
revolution  which  issued  in  their  independence  was 
their  own  work.  The  spirit  of  resistance  and  the 
desire  for  nationality  sprang  up  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time,  several  secret 
societies  were  formed,  and  schemes  were  devised  for 
effecting  the  liberation  of  the  country.  Money  was 
also  contributed  for  the  same  object  through  numerous 
associations. 

It  was  a  dark  and  dec  ply -cherished  wrong,  which 
the  whole  Greek  nation  felt,  as  they  looked  hack  upon 
ages  of  plunder,  and  poverty,  and  oppression.  The 
scenes  before  their  eyes  harrowed  up  their  souls  — 
their  fields  successively  stripped  of  tbeir  harvests,  their 
flocks  and  herds  driven  off  to  satiate  the  appetite  of 
strangers,  their  sons  forced  into  foreign  wars,  their 
daughters  selected  as  victims  of  privileged  his,:,  their 
temples  and  shrines  piled  into  ruins,  and  their  religion 
rendered  the  object  of  mockery  and  scorn.  As  they 
brooded  over  these  things,  they  made  up  their  minds,  at 
last,  to  perish  rather  than  submit  longer  to  exactions  so 
cruel  and  a  degradation  so  painful.  Such  an  inherit- 
ance of  bondage  and  shame  they  could  not  think  of 
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transmitting  any  longer  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  Hence  their  desperato  though  unequal  contest 
with  their  haughty  oppressor.  They  encountered  him 
with  a  force  that  made  their  resistance,  at  first,  more  a 
subject  of  derision  than  alarm. 

44  But  courage  and  decided  patriotism  seldom  reckon 
nicely  upon  numbers.  They  had  that  within  them 
which  no  superiority  of  strength  could  subdue  —  a 
spirit  resolutely  resolved  on  freedom  !  They  had  no 
arms,  ammunition,  or  system  of  operation  ;  no  dis- 
ciplined legions  to  force  the  enemy  irom  his  strong 
positions ;  no  fleet  to  prevent  the  access  of  hostile 
squadrons :  they  rose  as  each  man's  sense  of  duty 
prompted,  and  seized  such  weapons  as  were  within 
their  reach;  it  might  be  a  bludgeon,  but  it  was  wielded 
by  an  arm  true  to  its  trust ;  it  might  be  a  boat,  but  it 
was  armed  with  concealed  fire ;  it  might  be  a  rock, 
but  it  went  on  its  precipitous  course  with  unerring 
aim  ;  or  it  might  bo  a  fragment  of  a  column,  but,  like 
the  pillars  of  Gaza,  it  crushed  the  insulters  with  the 
insulted." 

The  spirit  which  had  been  enkindled  manifested 
itself  on  several  occasions,  but  too  feebly  or  partially 
to  effect  much  until  the  year  1821,  when  a  secret  so- 
ciety, under  the  nameof  Hetairists,  issued  their  procla- 
mation of  a  design  to  emancipate  Greece.  In  their 
call  upon  the  friends  of  freedom  for  assistance,  they 
were  answered  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land,  and  preparations  were  forthwith  made  for  active 
warfare.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  soon  became  violent, 
and  correspondent  measures  were  taken  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  to  check  it  at  once.  An  act  of  shocking  cruelty 
was  committed  by  him,  with  a  view  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks.  Their  venerable  patri- 
arch, Gregory,  he  caused  to  be  dragged  from  the 
church  to  the  palace,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  for  two 
duys  over  the  principal  entrance,  as  a  spectacle  to  every 
passer-by.  Nine  bishops  were  afterward  hung  with  him, 
adding  terror  to  the  view.  At  the  same  time,  a  general 
massucro  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  capital  took 
place.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  great  numbers, 
were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Churches  and  tem- 
ples were  made  scenes  of  pillage  and  impious  dese- 
cration. 

These  ovents  were  soon  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Tripolitza,  a  Turkish  city  in  the  heart  of  the  Morea. 
Hither  had  fled  many  Turkish  soldiers  and  citizens,  who 
had  been  pursued  by  the  enraged  Greeks.  The  hills 
around  the  city  having  been  taken  possession  of,  the 
city  itself  was  effectually  encircled  by  the  invading 
army.  The  besieged,  thus  having  no  access  to  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  from  without,  had  exhausted  those 
within  at  the  end  of  six  months,  during  which  the 
singe  continued.  All  the  horrors  of  starvation  were 
now  before  them.  Pestilence,  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  scarcity,  soon  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  matters  could  not  long  continue  in  this  state, 
proposals  of  capitulation  were  made  to  the  Greeks, 
through  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  deputed  for 
this  purpose.  But  all  that  was  effected  by  the  measure 
was,  that  a  few  days*  truce  took  place,  with  a  view 
to  an  easier  decision  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  truce,  however,  a  partv  of 
the  besiegers  mounted  an  unguarded  portion  of  the 
walls,  which  they  happened  to  ooserve,  and  there  dis- 
played their  flag.  At  this  sight,  a  rush  was  made  from 
every  quarter,  the  Greeks  at  once  scaling  the  walls 


and  the  Turks  retiring.  At  the  same  time,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  every  Turk  that  appeared  was  shot 
or  hewed  down.  Though  the  latter  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  the  onset  of  the  Greeks  was  too  fierce 
to  be  withstood,  and  the  city  was  accordingly  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks,  by  fumine  and  the  carnage  of 
battle,  was  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  Greeks,  now  justly  encouraged  by  their  victory, 
scattered  themselves  about  the  country,  and  engaged 
the  Turks  wherever  an  opportunity  was  presented. 
Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Greece  became  one  vast  bat- 
tle-field. During  the  struggle,  their  warfare  was  carried 
on  in  an  erratic  manner.  There  was  little  regular 
combination  of  forces ;  small  bodies  were  banded 
together,  under  what  were  called  cajntani,  or  chiefs, 
many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  their  moral 
or  heroic  qualities. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  that 
events  occurred  at  the  Island  of  Scio,  of  a  character 
among  the  most  mournful  that  history  records.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  from  various  reasons,  but 
particularly  from  the  complicated  character  of  their 
commerce  and  natural  quietness  of  disposition,  declined 
involving  themselves  in  the  confederation.  They  felt 
that  too  much  was  at  stake  to  embark  in  an  enterprise 
which  was  yet  so  uncertain  in  its  issue,  and  which, 
if  it  should  terminate  unfavorably,  would  involve  them 
in  utter  ruin. 

At  length,  however,  the  aga,  or  military  governor, 
began  to  suspect  them  of  a  disposition  to 'favor  the 
spirit  of  revolt  that  was  abroad,  put  an  end  to  the 
peculiar  privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  adopted  a  system 
of  the  most  oppressive  violence.  But  to  these  atrocious 
measures  they  unresistingly  submitted,  till  their  wrongs, 
increasing  with  their  forbearance,  became  at  last  in- 
supportable. Their  chief  men  and  opulent  citizens 
were  cast  into  prison  as  hostages,  their  fields  ravaged 
and  dwellings  plundered  by  mercenary  soldiers,  and 
the  sanctity  of  virtue  wantonly  outraged.  Still  they 
were  slow  to  adopt  the  desperate  alternative  of  open 
resistance,  and  hesitated,  in  torturing  suspense,  till 
roused  by  the  reckless  zeal  of  a  few  wandering 
Samians. 

They  adopted  no  organized  system  of  operation,  and 
were  destituto  of  the  advantages  of  discipline  or  the 
implements  of  war  ;  but,  arming  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  their  forests  furnished,  they  rose  on  their 
oppressors.  Under  all  their  disadvantages,  Providence 
for  a  time  seemed  to  favor  their  perilous  determina- 
tion ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  who  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  much  farther  off  from  the  place,  he  immediately 
anchored  in  the  bay  with  a  force  of  forty  sail,  and 
opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  The 
scene  that  followed  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  It  was  not  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion, 
but  the  extinction  of  a  people,  who  had  ever  been 
characterized  for  their  amiable  and  forgiving  spirit. 
The  town  was  taken,  sacked,  and  demolished  ;  the 
priests  and  elders  who  had  been  cast  into  prisoo  as 
hostages  were  brought  out  and  impaled  alive ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  age  and  condition,  without  regnni 
to  sex,  were  hunted  down  in  every  retreat,  and  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood,  till  at  last  the  entire  island,  so 
recently  teeming  with  life  and  radiant  with  beauty, 
became  a  field  of  desolation,  groans,  and  blood. 

A  similar  fate  attended  Ipsara,  a  small  island  of 
wild,  rugged  peaks,  and  rock-bound  coast    Its  ishab- 
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itants,  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  exhibited  a 
heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  Leonidas.  After  con- 
tending with  their  numerous  foes  till  every  ray  of  hope 
was  extinguished,  they  blew  up  their  fortifications, 
overwhelming  themselves  and  thousands  of  their  ene- 
mies in  instant  death.  They  who  were  not  within  the 
works,  to  escape  the  vengeance  or  lust  of  the  Turks, 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  On  every  cliff  the 
nother  might  be  seen  clasping  her  infant  to  her 
losom.and  plunging  into  the  wave,  with  her  shrieking, 
despairing  daughters  at  her  side.  The  bodies  of 
beautiful  women  and  youth  were  seen  for  days  floating 
around  the  isle  on  their  watery  bier  —  a  sight  which 
might  have  excited  pity  in  wild  beasts,  but  which  the 
.Mussulman  looked  upon  with  infernal  triumph  and  grati- 
fication.   The  island  soon  became  a  blackened  ruin. 

For  two  years  after  tlie  capture  of  Tripolitza,  the 
contest  between  the  Greeks  and  their  oppressors  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  Tho  insurgents  never 
yielded  to  despair,  although  they  sought  in  vain  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  various  European 
powers.  Indirect  aid  was  imparted  to  them  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  no  open 
governmental  encouragement  till  in  tho  subsequent 
period  of  the  revolution.  After  the  exploit  of  Marco 
Bozzaris,  in  attacking  a  Turkish  pacha  in  his  camp, 
in  1823,  and  utterly  defeating  a  force  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Turks,  the  attention  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica, was  more  effectually  turned  toward  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  It  was  so  striking  an  instance  of  valor  and 
patriotism,  that  the  world  could  not  but  note  and  admire 
it.  On  the  30th  of  August,  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  pacha,  who  was  reposing  in  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  danger,  he  penetrated  to  his  very  tent  before 
the  Turks  could  recover  from  the  panic  into  which 
'i.  v  were  thrown.  Blood  was  profusely  spill  on  botil 
.tide*,  but  the  victory  was  not  doubtful.  At  the  moment 
of  entering  the  pacha's  tent,  Rozzaris  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  and,  being  borne  from  the  field,  soon  after 
expired.  1 1  is  last  words  were,  44  Could  a  Suliot  leader 
Jic  a  nobler  death  ?  " 

The  fate  of  Bozzaris  has  been  the  theme  of  a  beau- 
tiful poem  by  our  countryman  Halleck,  from  which 
we  extract  a  single  verse  :  — 

••  They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain  ; 
They  conquered  ;  but  Botxaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  rein. 
Ilia  few  surviving  comrades  taw 
Ilia  atnile  when  nag  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won. 
They  aaw  in  death  his  eyelids  close. 
Calmly,  aa  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun." 

Roused  by  this  instance  of  successful  daring,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  character  of  the  contest,  many  private 
individuals  from  France,  Russia,  England,  and  the 
'  nited  States,  now  sought  the  classic  soil  of  Greece, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  tho  cause  on  account  of 
*hich  that  country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore.  A 
.good  service  was  rendered  to  Greece  by  these  disin- 
terested and  heroic  men.  Among  them  Lord  Byron, 
who  armed  at  Missolonghi  in  June,  1824,  was  con- 
spicuous. In  two  or  three  months,  however,  he  was 
carried  off  by  disease,  after  having  made  great  personal 
tod  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

Missolonghi  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  ;Elolia,  and  around  it  the  force  of  the 
Turks  was  now  centred.    A  siege  of  four  months 


and  a  half  was  sustained  by  the  Greeks,  during  which 
a  spirit  of  bravery  and  endurance  was  eminently  dis- 


Lord  Byron  |n  Oreec*. 

plnyed.  The  Turks  lost  nine  thousand  men  in  tho 
course  of  the  siege  ;  but,  their  army  being  at  length 
reenforccd  by  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  with  a 
numerous  Egyptian  army,  it  was  impossible  much 
longer  to  defend  the  place,  and  the  enemy  in  a  short 
space  of  time  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

A  portion  of  the  lieroic  garrison,  however,  effected 
their  escape  by  forcing  a  passage  through  the  besiegers. 
This  was  attempted  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
under  the  conduct  of  Noto  Bozzaris,  the  uncle  of 
Marco,  who  brought  out  about  eighteen  hundred  men 
in  safety.  Arrangements  had  been  previously  made 
on  the  part  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  wounded,  with  many 
women  who  remained  behind  in  a  mill,  to  blow  up  the 
building  with  powder  as  soon  as  it  should  be  entered 
by  the  Turks.  This  office  was  performed  by  an  old 
wounded  soldier,  who,  taking  his  scat  on  a  mine,  fired 
it  upon  their  entrance  into  the  place. 

The  immediate  effect,  on  the  Greeks,  of  the  fall  of 
Missolonghi,  and  the  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pachu's  army, 
was  dispiriting ;  but  the  remoter  bearing  of  these  events 
was  highly  propitious  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  No 
sooner  had  Europo  hoard  the  news  of  Grecian  valor 
and  patriotism,  equnlling  the  renown  of  her  earlier 
days,  than  the  liveliest  interest  began  to  be  manifested 
in  her  struggle.  France  led  the  way  in  the  expression 
of  an  effective  sympathy.  Some  of  her  most  promi- 
nent men  were  connected  with  the  Philhellenian  Soci- 
ety, whose  object  was  to  aid  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Germany  then  followed.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
signed  the  Greek  subscription,  and  gave  his  soldiers 
permission  to  fight  for  the  Greeks.  Greek  children, 
who  became  orphans,  were,  in  several  instances,  gra- 
tuitously educated  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  effect  of  these  manifestations  of  interest, 
was  greatly  to  cheer  the  desponding  Greeks. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ibrahim  Pacha's  army  overran 
almost  all  parts  of  ihe  Peloponnesus,  carrying  with  it 
fire,  carnage,  and  desolation.  No  submission,  how- 
ever, was  obtained  from  the  people,  though  their 
country  was  turned  into  a  desert.  No  extremity  of 
famine  and  want  could  induce  them  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  their  inhuman  oppressors 

After  Greoco  had  been  thoroughly  devastated,  and 
the  determination  of  her  people  not  to  submit  to  the 
Mussulman  power  been  evinced  by  the  endurance  of 
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every  horror.which  war  and  slaughter  could  bring,  the 
governmenupof  Kussia,  France,  and  England,  moved 
by  humanity,  thought  fit  to  interfere  between  the  par- 
tics.  The  negotiations  for  peace  would,  perhaps,  have 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  for  a  fortunate  blunder  of  the 


DaUla  of  Nivatlno. 

British  admiral,  who,  not  appreciating  the  delicacy  of 
his  undertaking,  attacked  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and 
annihilated  their  marine  at  a  blow.  This  event  oc- 
curred on  the  20th  of  October,  18*27,  in  the  bay 
before  that  place.  With  the  fleet  of  England,  those 
of  France  and  Russia  were  combined.  The  Turkish- 
Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships, 
of  which  a  part  were  burnt,  part  driven  on  shore, 
ami  the  rest  disabled. 

Great  as  this  disaster  was  to  the  Turks,  it  did  not  at 
once  deter  them  from  the  fell  purpose  of  crushing 
their  revolted  province.  Though  their  power  was 
diminished,  their  rage  increased,  and  they  contrived  to 
carry  on  the  contest  two  years  longer.  Still  they  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter  was,  in  effect,  established,  from 
live  time  of  the  great  naval  fight ;  for  the  nlliod  govern- 
ments, finding  themselves  fairly  committed  in  the  busi- 
ness, persisted,  until  the  court  of  Constantinople  was 
brought  to  terms.  Particularly  were  the  Turks  disposed 
to  yield,  as  the  Russians  attacked  them  by  land.  On 
the  Mth  of  September,  1829,  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Greece,  on  the 
condition  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres  be  paid 
annually  to  the  Porte. 

Two  years  before  this  event,  in  1827,  the  Greeks 
called  together  a  national  assembly,  at  jEgina,  and 
chose  a  president  for  the  nation.  The  object  of  their 
choice  was  Count  John  Capo  d'Istria,  a  Russian.  The 
allied  powers  sanctioned  the  appointment,  and  Capo 
d'Istria  entered  upon  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. His  personal  qualifications  were  of  a  high 
order,  but  he  was  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  his  advi- 
sers, and  therefore  became  obnoxious  to  a  party. 
These  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  before  the  term 
of  seven  years,  for  which  ho  was  chosen,  had  expired. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  an  eflicicnt 
government. 

It  was  now  resolved,  by  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, to  give  tho  Greeks  a  prince  connected  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  with  some  royal  family  of  Europe. 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxc-Coburg,  was  selected,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1830;  and  lie  accepted  the 


ofTer,  "  as  sovereign  prince  of  Greece."  He  coutin 
ued  in  this  station  not  more  than  three  months,  having 


Otho,  King  of  Grwcc. 


resigned  it  from  choice.  Otho,  a  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  was  soon  after  elected  king  of 
Greece,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXI. 

Present  State  of  Greece. 


View  of  Alb^ni 


TnE  extent  and  physical  geography  of  Greece  have 
been  already  given.  The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  Bavarian  line  of 
Otho,  the  present  king.  The  country  is  divided  into 
ten  districts,  or  nompi,  as  follows  :  — 


Xomoi. 

Argoli*.  (Corinth,  llydra, 

SpcUia,  Porua,) 
Achaia  and  KIu, 
Mcsarnia, 
Arcadia, 


Capilalt. 
Xapoli,  or  Nauplia. 
ratraa. 

CrpariaM,  or  Arcadia. 

Tripolii 
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Laconia,  Mi«tti  ■.. 

Ararnania  and  .F.tolin,  VriBnori. 

I'horis  and  I.orrin.  Solon  a,  or  Arnphiaaa. 

Attira,  (U<rotia,  jEginS,)  Athens. 
Kubtru,  (with  Northern  Sporadea,)  Chalcis. 

Cyrladca,  Hcrmopolin  in  Syra. 

Tlic  vine  and  olive  have  a'.wayt  been  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  cultivation  in  Greece.  The  mAlbcrry- 
,  'recs  have  long  been  carefully  cultivated  for  the  breed- 
tug  of  silkworms.  The  rich,  aromatic  herbs,  with 
'  which  the  country  abounds,  supply  food  for  innumer- 
ili!<-  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  afford  a  considerable 
source  of  trade.  The  long  ravages  of  the  late  revolu- 
tionary war  desolated  a  great  part  of  the  country  ;  but 
wine,  oil,  silk,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  oranges,  maize, 
«uunr,  drugs,  &c.,  are  exported  ;  and  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  natives,  combined  with  the  central  posi- 
nuti  of  the  country,  an<l  its  numerous  narbors,  is  grad- 
ually restoring  its  ancient  prosperity. 

Athens,  the  capital,  about  five  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  J-Igina,  anciently  decorated  with  innumerable  mas- 
terpieces of  architecture  and  sculpture,  still  retains,  in 
its  ruins,  some  traces  of  its  past  splendor ;  but  it  has 
sutTered  much  during  the  war  of  tho  revolution, 
having  been  several  times  attacked  by  the  contending 
parties.  The  modern  city  occupies  only  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  ancient  Athens.  Some  ves- 
tige* of  the  former  walls  are  visible.  The  Acropolis,  or 
r  !.»<i«"l,  sr:m<i<  upon  a  high  rock,  and  is  Still  maoeptiMfl 
of  defence,  but  its  walls  have  often  been  renewed ; 
within  is  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Athene  or  Mi- 
nerva, now  in  ruins ;  to  the  west  is  the  Areopagus,  or 
Mars'  Hill  —  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  made  his 


Piul  pmcbtnf  at  Alton*. 

tetebrated  address  to  the  Athenians.  Below,  to  the  east, 
(taixi  tfcws  remains  of  the  once  splendid  Temple  of  Jupi- 
t<-r  Olympu«.  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece, 
combining  Artie  elegance  with  Oriental  magnificence  ; 
it  contain*^  a  famous  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  made 


of  gold  and  ivory.  The  Temple  of  Theseus ;  the 
octagonal  Tower  of  the  Winds;  the  choragic  mon- 


Ruim  of  the  Tempi*  of  Tbevru*. 


umcnt  of  Lysicratcs,  called  also  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes  ;  Adrian's  Gate,  and  some  other  edifices, 
arc  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  preservation. 
The  population  of  Athens,  before  the  late  war,  was 
about  fifteen  thousand,  but  is  uow  reduced.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  Lepsina,  the  ancient  Elcusis ;  Mar* 
athon,  a  small  village,  upon  the  plains  of  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Mil- 
tiades,  and  Megaris,  before  the  late  war  a  flourishing 
town,  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  but  now 
deserted. 

Livadia,  near  the  Lake  Copais,  was  completely 
ruined  by  the  war,  previous  to  which  it  was  a  busy 
place,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  once  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Greece.  Salona,  in  Phocis, 
situated  near  Parnassus,  has  some  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, with  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  the  neighborhood,  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus, is  Castri,  the  ancient  Delphi,  which  contained 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  resorted  to  in  oncient  times  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  fountain  of  Cas- 
talia.  Lepanto,  Missolonghi,  and  Anatolico,  are  in 
Acarnanin  and  Molia,  of  which  the  capital  is  Vra- 
chori.  Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  capital  of 
Argolis,  is  the  most  important  town  of  the  Morea ;  but 
its  situation  is  unhealthy.  It  is  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Greece ;  its  vast  citadel  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  tow  n  is  meanly  built  and  dirty. 
Population,  twelve  thousand.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
the  ruins  of  Argos,  Mycenae,  Tyrinthus,  and  Trtpzene. 
The  Cyclopean  wails,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
places,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  a 
remote  but  unknown  antiquity.  Tripolitza,  capital  of 
Arcadia,  wa*  the  residence  of  tho  Turkish  authorities, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  its  mosques,  its  seraglio,  and  castle  have 
been  destroyed,  and  its  population  reduced  to  two 
thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Tejpra  und  Megalopolis, 
ancient  capitals  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Mantinea,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  over 
the  Spartans. 

Mistra,  or  Misitra,  the  capitnl  of  Laconia,  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  niins  by  the  Egyptian  forces 
during  the  revolution.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and  its  citadel  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  population  does  not  exceed  two  thousand 
souls.  The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  in  its  vicinity.  Near 
these  is  the  beautiful  country  in  which  Amyclae,  the 
birthplace  of  the  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  sit- 
uated. This  spot  is  still  noted  for  its  fertility.  Mo- 
ncmbasia,  or  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  important  for  its  port 
and  its  fortifications,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wines, 
called  Malmsey.  Modon,  in  the  nomos  of  Messcniu, 
'  is  a  small  town,  but  lias  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strongly 
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fortified.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  Navarino,  in  whose 
harbor  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the 


Castor  and  Tollui 

Russian,  English,  and  French  fleet,  as  before  stated. 
Calamata,  in  the  same  province,  lias  hardly  risen, 
from  its  ruins,  since  the  desolating  campaign  of  (he 
Egyptians  in  the  Morca.  Coron,  which  is  also  situ- 
ated in  Messenia,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Pyrgos,  like  Calamata,  is  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  its  late  desolation.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  Olympia,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated :  here  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  containing  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god, 
sixty  feet  high,  made  of  gold  and  ivory  by  Phidias. 

Patras,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  stands  upon  the  shore 
of  a  gulf  which  bears  its  name.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  Morea  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  monastery  of  Megaspilspon,  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  celebrated  for  its  riches,  its  fortifications,  and  vast 
vaults ;  it  contains  two  hundred  monks.  Calavrita,  to 
the  south-east,  is  a  small  town.  Corinth,  situated  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  the  same  name,  between  two  seas,  once 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  is  now  an  incon- 
siderable place,  but  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  war.  Its  citadel,  or  Acrocorinth,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  In  tho  neighboring  dis- 
trict stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nemaha  and  Sicyon. 
Egripo,  in  Ncgropont,  situated  on  the  straits  of  the 
same  name,  is  an  important  commercial  town,  with 
ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Syra,  on  the  island  of  tho  same  name,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Cycladcs,  and  the  principal  commercial  place 
in  Greece.  The  commerce  of  Turkey,  Europe,  and 
Egypt,  with  (he  whole  kingdom  centres  here :  the  al- 
monds of  Scio,  the  wines  of  Nuxos,  the  grapes  of 
Patras,  the  oil  and  silk  of  the  Morca,  the  wool  of  Ro- 
melia,  the  rice  of  Alexandria,  *Vc.,arc  collected  in  its 
harbor,  thronged  with  vessels.  Here  also  the  pirates, 
that  long  infested  these  seas,  disposed  of  their  ill-gotten, 
but  rich  merchandise.  Population,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. Naxia,  a  small  town  on  the  Island  of  Naxos, 
Milos,  and  Tinos,  are  the  other  principal  towns  of  the 
Cyclades. 

Hydra,  on  the  island  of  tho  same  name,  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  handsome  houses  and  quays,  clean 
streets,  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  formerly 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which,  though  in- 
jured by  the  war,  is  still  considerable.  The  island,  a 
barren  rock  without  water,  was  settled  by  a  number  of 
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t  Inhabitanln  of  Gwti. 

Spetzia,of  a  similar  character,  and  -  t't#d  by  the  same 

nation,  acquired  similar  eommereral  iinrwrrancet  ni 
the  Hydriots  anil  Spctziols  fanned  the  ehiePn  i'  ' 
force  of  the  Greeks  during  the  revolution.  '  yL. 

The  present  inhabitants  <Sf  Greece  Tphieflv 
natives  of  the  country,  wjth  some  Albanian vJew v- 
and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  are  distinguish**?  for 
their  personal  beauty ;  their*complexion  is  dark  and 
clear,  and  their  eyes  arc  larg?-  and  brilliant.  There  is 
a  great  national  similarity  among  all  tho^Grecks,  how- 
ever  widely  scattered.  The  features  of  their  ances- 
tors, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  medals  and 
statues,  are  clearly  preserved  in  the  faces  of  the 
moderns.  Among  the  amusements  of  this  people,  tins 
dance  seems  to  stand  foremost.  They  scarcely  meet 
without  this  entertainment.  The  dances  arc  often 
accompanied  by  songs.  Foot  races,  wrestling  and 
throwing  the  disc  —  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity  —  still  maintain  their  places  among  the  youth. 
The  people  sit  cross-legged,  in  the  Turkish  fashion  ; 
smoke  with  long  pipes,  write  with  the  left  hand,  salute, 
sleep,  loiter  about,  nil  d  la  Turqur.  Their  religion 
is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which,  in  its  doctrines, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  government,  resembles  that 
of  tho  Roman  Catholic ;  their  language,  called  the 
Romaic,  is  derived  from  that  noblest  of  idioms,  the 
undent  Greek. 

In  character,  the  Greeks  have  shown  the  influences 
of  political  ^aeumstaiices.  All  of  them  retain  the 
ingenuit;  and  the  versatile  tem- 

peratnen  rs ;  some  have  k»-pt  a  ve 

their  im  liberty  in  the  mountains, 

and  arc  rKkc,  and   independent  ;  while 

others,  iii  the  plains  or  the  cities,  hove  been  oppressed 
by  burbarmn  conquerors,  and  have  become  artful, 
obsequious,  mean,  and  treacherous.  The  great  body 
of  them  are  ignorant,  and  too  often  immoral.  The 
long  oppression  of  Turkish  despotism,  and  the  san- 
guinary and  desolating  war  of  the  revolution,  have  at 
lengih  been  succeeded  by  a  gleam  of  peace  and  free- 
dom ;  but  the  wounds  of  this  unhappy  country  ean  be 
healed  only  by  a  permanent  enjoyment  of  those 
blessings.  Order  is  now  restored,  commerce  revived, 
industry  protected,  institutions  of  education  are  estab- 
lished, and  the  religion  of  Christ  has  again  become 
that  of  the  government :  in  their  train  will  doubtless 
follow  peace,  virtue,  wealth,  arts,  and  civilization. 
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sand  square  miles  ;  the  population,  twenty -one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

PRESENT  DIVISIONS  OF  ITALY. 
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Ran*. 


I .  Lam'tardy  I 

■nil  \>rtice,  | 

1  Snrlmin,     .  . 

.1.  Parma,  .    .  . 

4.  KMMa,     .  . 

St  I . n    .i,  .   .  . 

e.  At  iu*  of  tii«  j 

Cl.ufrli,     .  | 

7.  San  Marino,  . 

H.  Tiiarany,    •  • 

9.  X«|<|.-«,'or  ( 

Two  SiriliM,  ( 


da.     .  . 

Durhj-,    .  , 
do.  .  . 

*».  .   .  . 

Ponrdom,  . 

Rrpahlir,  . 
Urand-dtichjr, 

Kinfdom,  . 


JV- 

Otplaab. 

18.990 

4,400,000 

Mil»,  .  . 

150,000 

98.W0 
9.180 

9,o»o 

410 

4,000,000 
430,000 
390,0110 
145,000 

Turin,   .  . 
Parma,  .  . 
Mudrnl,  . 
Lore*,  .  . 

I94.WW 

36,000 
97,000 
94,000 

17,030 

•J/00,000 

R'MIW,    .  . 

149,000 

II 
0,300 

•rw 

1,400,(100 

fan  Marina, 

Florooc*,  . 

5,000 

100,000 

41,591 

7,soo,ouo 

Naplri, 

350,000 

The  divisions  of  modem  Italy  correspond,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  ancient  ones ;  the  various  cities  bear 
murks  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity.  At  Rome, 
and  in  other  places,  are  many  ruins  which  date  back 
for  two  thousand  years.  The  people  of  Italy  are  gen- 
erally of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  though  consid- 
erable differences  are  found  between  those  of  different 
districts,  and  though  they  have  oil  lost  the  vigor  of 
their  ancestors,  ihey  are  still  distinguished  by  the  same 
general  characteristics,  and  by  a  high  order  of  genius. 

Italy  abounds  in  cities  famous  for  their  history,  and 
interesting  for  the  monuments  of  art  which  they  con- 
tain. Rome,  which  was  the  centre  of  ihe  Roman  em- 
pire, and  is  often  called  the  Eternal  Cily,  from  its 
antiquity,  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  several  low  hills, 
and  is  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  comprehending, 
however,  within  this  space  much  open  ground,  gar- 
Hens,  vineyards,  and  fie'  is.    Once  the  capital  of  an 

L  


empire  which  embraced  nearly  the  whop* 
of  The  known  world,  and  for  centuries 
the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  hnve 
adorned  it  with  nil  the  splendors  of  paint* 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  there  is 
no  place  that  can  compare  with  Rome  in 
its  majestic  ruins,  its  associations  with  the 
past,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its  churches 
and  pulnces,  and  its  endless  treasures  of 
art.  At  present,  it  has  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhahitants,  but  in  for- 
mer times  it  contained  four  millions.  Na- 
ples is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  Venice,  Mi- 
Inn,  Genoa,  Florence,  are  all  celebrated 
In  Italy  are  the  most  splendid  nnd  per 
feet  monuments  of  architecture.  The 
churches  are  the  matt  costly  und  mag- 
nificent ;  the  monasteries  capacious,  and 
the  paloces  unrivalled.  Many  of  these 
latter,  however,  are  suffered  to  decay 
and  some  have  been  razed  for  the  sake 
of  the  materials.  Architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  other  arts  ore  exhausted 
on  the  churches.  Many  of  them  have  a 
minuteness  of  finish  that  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  pillurs  of  some  are  encrusted 
w  iih  mosaic  pictures  of  precious  stones, 
the  walls  nre  covered  with  frescoes,  the 
doors  inimitably  carved  in  bronze,  ond 
the  interior  and  exterior  profusely  udorned 
w  ith  exquisite  statues  in  marble  or  bronze. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  and  no- 
ble nre  vast  palaces,  which  in  many 
places  are  quite  deserted,  or  occupied  by 
foreign  residents.  In  Florence,  the  houses  resemble 
fortresses — a  feature  indicative  of  that  time  when  ihe 
city  was  convulsed  by  the  violence  and  feuds  of  its 
factions.  In  the  northern  countries,  they  are  com- 
monly provided  with  projecting  porticoes  or  arcades, 
stretching  uninterruptedly  from  one  end  of  a  city  to 
another.  In  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories, 
they  are  almost  universally  without  chimneys,  as  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  renders  a  fire  rarely  ncces 
sary  for  comfort. 


■   lj 

CHAPTER  CCCXXXIII. 

Ancient  Geography  of  Italy —  Glance  at  its 
Early  History. 

Ancient  Italt  comprised  three  great  divisions  — 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  north  ;  Italy  Proper,  in  the  cen 
tre  ;  and  Magna  Gracia,  in  the  south.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  divided  by  the  River  Padus,  now  called  the  Pa, 
into  two  separate  territories,  called  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  nnd  Gallia  Cispadana.  The  whole  count rv  was, 
after  the  Roman  conquest,  also  termed  Gallia  T"gata, 
in  allusion  to  the  people  having  adopted  the  use  of  the  ,  | 
Roman  toga,  or  cloak.  Venetia  w  as  in  the  north-east, 
and  Liguria  in  the  south-west  of  this  region.  m 

Italy  Proper  extended  southward  from  Gallia  Cia- 

Eadana  to  the  Rivers  Silaurus  ond  Trento,  compre- 
ending  modern  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    The  ancient 
divisions  were  Etruria,  I^atium,  Cmbria,  Picenum, 
Campania,  Samnium,  and  the  territory  of  the  Snbines 
Etruria  was  a  highly-civilized  country  at  an  earl} 

pitied  hy  ( l^nolr 
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date.  Its  inhabitants  had  made 
great  advances  in  science  and 
Um  urts  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Many  of  their  sculp- 
tured gems,  vases,  and  paint- 
ings  still  exist.  The  walls  of 
their  ancient  cities  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  at 
Conona,  Perugia,  Fiesole,  and 
other  places.  The  Etruscans 
formed  a  confederation  of 
twelve  suites,  each  of  which 
was  an  independent  communi- 
ty with  regard  to  its  domestic 
policy. 

Latium  lay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Liris.  In  early 
times,  it  was  inhabited  by  vari- 
ous tribes,  called  Latins,  Au- 
soncs,  Rutuli,  Sabines,  Volsci, 


1* 
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Campania  extended  along  . 
the  western  coast  from  the  Liris  , 
to  the  Silaurus,  and  comprised 
the  territory  around  the  city  of 
Naples.  This  country  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility.  It  suf- 
fered more  frequent  changes 
of  inhabitants  in  early  times, 
than  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
Attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
(he  soil  and  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  one  horde  of  in- 
vaders poured  in  after  another, 
and  established  their  domin- 
ion here,  until  the  Roman  con- 
quest secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country. 

Magna  Graxia  was  settled 
at  an  early  period  by  colonies 
from  Greece,  who  brought  with 
them  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  that  country.  It  was  divided 
into  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania, 
and  Bruttium.  The  moat  im- 
portant city  in  Magna  Gnecia 

was  Tarentum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  re- 
markable for  their  wealth  and  luxurious  habits.  Brun- 
dusium,  in  Calabria,  was  connected  with  Rome  by  the 
road  called  the  Appian  Way :  here  the  Romans 
usually  set  sail  for  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Peestum, 
form  a  great  object  of  attraction  to  the 
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Tabular  View  of  Ancient  Italy. 
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By  the  light  of  the  earliest  historical  records,  it  ap- 
pears that  Italy,  between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  inhabited  by  two  races 
of  people/ differing  from  each  other  in  language  and 
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manners.  One  race  dwelt  on  the  coast  and  the  plains 
adjacent,  and  the  other  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 

The  former  were  probably  a  port  of  the  great  Pe- 
lasgic  tribe  or  family,  which  also  inhabited  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  in  very  ancient  times.  Of  the  latter,  we 
know  nothing  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  ltuly,  where  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  indigenous  or  native.  The  Pelnsgians  of 
ltuly  seem  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  Greece,  though  more  advanced  in  knowledge. 
They  were  here  nn  agricultural  people,  and  built  tow  ns 
with  Cyclopean  walls  of  unhammcrcd  stone.  Proba- 
bly they  came  into  Italy  as  conquerors  or  colonists ; 
but  after  having  been  long  settled  here,  it  seems  that 
the  aboriginal  mountaineers  descended  into  their  terri- 
tories and  subjugated  them.  We  then  find  the  south 
of  Italy  occupied  by  a  people  calling  themselves 
fEnotriaiis ;  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


Tiber  by  the  Siculi,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  Island 
of  Trinacria,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sicily ;  and 
Etruria,  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

Other  names  appear  shortly  afterword  in  history. 
The  Latins,  according  to  tradition,  were  driven  down 
the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines  ;  and  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  expelled  the  Siculi,  who  proceeded  south  and 
crossed  over  the  Strait  of  Messina.  About  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  the  Greeks  began  to  found 
colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Chnlcidians  and 
H  ret  ruins,  from  the  Island  of  Euboea,  built  the  cities 
of  Cuma  and  Naples  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on 
the  strait.  The  Achccans  built  Sybaris,  Crotona,  nod 
Metapontum.  In  Sicily,  the  Doriun  Greeks  founded 
Messana,  Syracuse,  Hybla,  Gela,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  Ionians  founded  Naxus,  Cntana,  and  Himera. 
There  were  also  Greek  colonies  in  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXXXIV. 

1184  to  508  B.  C. 

Early  Legends  —  JEneas  —  Romulus  and 
Remus  —  The  Seven  Kings  —  Down/all 
of  the  Monarchy. 

The  history  of  Rome  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods  —  the  first,  extending  from  its  foun- 
dation, in  753  B.  C,  to  the  last  of  the  kings,  508  B.  C. ; 
the  second,  during  which  Rome  was  a  republic,  reach- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Augustus,  30 
B.  C. ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  empire,  the  most  bril- 
liant in  Roman  history,  which  ceases  in  A.  D.  476, 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  country,  whose  enrly 
records  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity  tradition 


and  legend  supply  the  place  of  authenticated  facts.  Id 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  during  the  period  preced- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  during  its  rise  from 
obscurity,  fables  and  romantic  tales  are  so  interwoven 
with  what  is  historical,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  It  is  probable  that 
these  legends,  in  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  traced 
to  an  illustrious  source,  and  in  which  the  gods  descend 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
imperial  city,  were  invented  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
at  a  period  when  Rome  had  acquired  some  importance 
as  a  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  Mattering  their  national 
pride.  How  many  generations  passed  away  before 
these  legends  became  incorporated  in  the  popular  be- 
lief as  true  history,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 
Though  we  may  sometimes  pause,  says  an  old  writer, 
when  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and  besitat* 
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what  judgment  to  pass  on  many  of  the  events  which 
are  there  recorded,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to 
prevent  us  from  strajing  too  far  from  our  course,  and 
to  lead  us  on  safely  to  the  terra  Jirma  of  history. 

The  early  legends  of  Rome  relate  Out  the  nation 
had  its  origin  from  ./Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  who,  with 
h:s  father  and  a  large  train  of  followers,  fled  from  the 
rums  of  Troy,  1184  years  before  Christ.  He  carried 
his  household  gods  with  him,  in  search  of  a  new 
h  »me  in  the  west.  They  were  guided  by  a  star,  and 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  made  known  to  them  by 
oracles.  They  settted  in  Latium,  one  of  the  countries 
of  ancient  Italy.  The  king,  Latinus,  gavo  his  daugh- 
ter Lavinia  in  marriage  to  iEneas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Trojans  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Latins. 
Civil  wars  followed,  however,  and  in  one  of  these 
/Eneas  was  killed.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body, 
and  asserted  that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven.  His 
son  Ascauius  built  the  city  of  Alba  Longa  upon  a 
neighboring  hill,  to  which  the  Trojans  removed.  The 
historv  of  this  city  remains  in  comparative  obscurity 
tUl  the  reign  of  Procas,  several  centuries  later.  This 
king  had  two  sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  Numitor, 
the  eldest,  should  have  succeeded,  to  the  throne  at  his 
father's  death ;  but  he  was  removed  by  Amulius, 
who  usurped  the  sceptre  himself.  To  prevent  the 
power  from  reverting  to  his  brother's  family,  he  caused 
ins  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Syl- 
*  ia  a  vestal  virgin,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  watch  the 
ever- burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  She  had,  how- 
ever, been  secretly  married, or,  according  to  the  legend, 
Seen  violated,  by  the  god  Mars,  and  bore  twin  sons. 
My  order  of  Amulius,  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber : 
the  rising  waters  of  the  river,  however,  carried  the 
basket  which  contained  tliem  safely  to  shore,  and 
fanded  them  under  a  wild  fig-tree.  A  she-wolf,  who 
came  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  saw  them,  and  car- 
ried them  to  her  den,  where  she  suckled  them,  and 
where. some  time  afterward,  they  were  found  by  Faus- 
tulus,  the  king's  herdsman. 


The  twins  were  brought  up  with  the  children  of  the 
shepherd,  and  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus. 
When  they  grew  up,  they  were  made  leaders  in  many 
expeditions  against  robbers  and  rival  tribes,  and  in 
exploits  which  required  courage  and  ability.  In  one 
of  these,  Remus,  fighting  with  some  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  household  of  the  king,  fell  into  an  am- 
bush, and,  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  before 
Amulius.  The  king,  struck  by  his  appearance  and 
bearing,  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him, 
but  asked  him  who  he  was.    He  had  hardly  heard  I 


his  history,  and  recognized  him  as  the  grandson  of 
his  brother,  than  the  palace  was  attacked  by  Romulus 
and  his  friends,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
Remus.  Amulius  was  put  to  death,  and  Numitor,  the 
rightful  king,  was  called  from  his  farm,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

As  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  two  brothers 
asked  permission  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in 
whose  vicinity  they  had  been  brought  up.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  proposed  walls  soon  began 
to  rise  from  the  ground.  A  dispute  occurred  between 
the  brothers  as  to  which  should  give  his  name  to  die 
city,  and  they  agreed  to  consult  the  gods  by  augury, 
and  to  abide  by  the  result.  As  they  were  watching 
the  heavens  at  "sunrise,  —  the  usual  practice  in  such 
cases,  —  Remus  saw  six  vultures,  and  immediately 
after,  Romulus  saw  twelve,  and  was  adjudged  victor. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  spot  on  jtfhich 
the  wild  fig-tree  grew,  and  where  the  twin  children 
were  nursed  by  a  she-wolf,  has  been  called  Rome. 
The  foundations  of  the  city  were  marked  out  with 
a  plough,  the  furrow  was  turned  inward,  and  the 
plough  was  lifted  over  the  spaces  intended  for  gates. 
When  the  walls  had  arisen  a  few  feet  from  the  eurlh, 
Remus  scornfully  leaped  over  them,  saying,"  Will  such 
defences  as  these  keep  out  an  enemy  ?  "  As  he  did 
this,  the  person  charged  with  the  building  of  the  walls 
struck  him  a  blow  with  the  spade  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
year  753  B.  C.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  this 
event,  taking  it  as  the  starting  point  in  their  chronol- 
ogy, always  saying  that  such  an  occurrence  happened 
in  such  a  year  A.  U.  C,  i.  c.,  Anno  ab  Vrhe  Condita  — 
"in  the  year  from  die  foundation  of  the  city." 

When  the  ci'y  was  finished,  it  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  dwellings  irregularly  arranged.  Romulus 
was  chosen  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  formation 
of  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  good  order  among 
Jus  subjects.  Finding  that  the  population  was  not  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  he  invited  strangers  from  all  coun- 
tries to  come  and  settle  there,  and  even  set  apart  an 
asylum,  to  which  any  man  might  flee  from  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  and  be  safe  from  pursuit.  This 
rapidly  increased  the  population  of  the  city,  and  Rome 
became  filled  with  desperadoes  and  fugitives  of  all 
descriptions.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  Romans  were  disliked  and  feared  by  the  surround- 
ing people,  who  would  neither  give  them  their  daugh- 
ters for  wives,  nor  deal  with  them  as  traders,  nor  asso- 
ciate with  them  as  neighbors.  Romulus,  who  feared 
that  the  effect  of  this  isolated  position  would  be  to 
diminish  the  numbers  of  his  subjects  more  than  any 
thing  he  had  done  would  do  to  increase  them,  resolved 
to  employ  a  stratagem,  and  to  provide  the  citizens 
with  wives  by  force.  The  senate  approved  of  his 
plan,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

A  feast  was  proclaimed  in  honor  of  Neptune,  and 
invitations  were  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Crowds  flocked  from  all  quar- 
ters; for  once  the  people  overcame  their  scruples, 
and  filled  the  squares  and  open  places  of  Rome. 
They  came  from  Comma,  and  Antemme,  and  from  the 
country  of  the  Sabincs.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  old  and  young,  were  there  to  see  the  show. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  ceremonies  begun,  when 
at  a  given  signal,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  among 
I  the  crowd,  seized  the  most  beautiful  girls,  and  carried 
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them  home  for  wives.  The  Sabines,  who  wore  the 
greatest  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  swore  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  treacherous  Romans.  Their  king, 
Titus  Tat ius,  raised  a  large  army,  and  encamping  un* 
der  the  walls  of  Rome,  luid  siege  to  the  city.  Many 
battles  ensued  between  the  hostile  nations.  In  one  of 
these,  it  is  said,  a  certain  gate  of  Rome  dpened  of  its 
own  accord,  leaving  the  entrance  free  to  the  Sabine 
army.  It  was  shut  by  the  inhabitants,  but  again  swung 
open,  as  if  moved  by  some  invisible  hand.  As  tho 
enemy  poured  into  the  city  through  the  passage  thus 
provided,  thinking  that  the  gods  were  working  a  mira- 
cle in  their  favor,  a  stream  of  water  burst  from  the 
temple  of  Janus,  and  swept  them  away  in  its  torrents. 
From  this  time,  the  temple,  though  shut  during  peace, 
was  always  left  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god 
might  be  ready  with  his  resistless  floods  to  destroy  tire 
enemies  of  Rome.  Further  hostilities  between  tho 
two  people  were  checked  by  the  interference  of  the 
Sabine  girls  themselves,  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  their  lot,  and  found  that  their  husbands  were  not 
the  barbarians  they  thought :  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  subsequently  made,  and  the  two 
nations  were  combined  into  one.  Romulus  reigned 
alone  after  the  death  of  Tatius ;  and  thus  was  the 
first  step  toward  the  extension  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion consummated. 

Romulus  reigned  for  forty  years,  beloved  and  re- 
vered by  his  subjects.  As,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  was  of  divine  descent,  and  claimed  Mars  for  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  of  a  king  for  his  mother,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  fable  would  allow 
him  to  die  a  natural  death.  Demigods  never  return  to 
their  native  clay,  and  tradition  always  removes  the  bodies 
of  heroes,  before  they  have  time  to  moulder  into  dust. 
So  tho  fable  takes  Romulus  up  to  heaven,  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
review  of  his  troops.  It  was  believed  that  Mors  had 
carried  him  to  Mount  Olympus  in  his  chariot  He  was 
afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him,  in  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor.  Such 
is  the  traditional  account  of  the  life  of  one  whom  Inter 
historians  believe  never  to  have  existed.  His  history 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fable  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  whole  first  period  of  Roman  history  is 
uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  regular 
historians  in  those  days,  —  their  place  being  supplied 
by  tho  chief  pontiff  or  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  events  of  each  year  on  a  white 
table :  these  notes  were  afterward  collected  into  books, 
and  were  the  only  record  of  public  transactions.  Be- 
side being  imperfect  and  superficial  in  themselves, 
they  were  in  pa/t  destroyed  when  the  Gauls  took  the 
city  of  Rome,  many  centuries  later;  and  thus  the  thread 
of  Roman  history  was  interrupted.  New  annals  were 
composed  by  the  priests  from  such  materials  as  re- 
mained ;  and  these,  mixed  probably  with  a  strong 
leaven  of  conjecture  and  with  popular  traditions,  were 
arranged  by  tho  pontiffs  so  as  to  form  the  semblance 
of  a  history.  Seven  kings  only  are  stated  to  have 
reigned  during  the  period  that  the  monarchy  lasted  — 
a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty -five  years;  —  and 
this,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole. 
To  assign  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  to  seven  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  is  contrary  to  alt  probability,  in  times 
of  rapine  and  violence,  and  in  a  kingdom  where  the 
throne  was  elective,  where  each  monarch  is  repre- 
sented as  being  of  mature  age  when  he  commenced 


his  reign,  and  of  whom  fonr  are  said  to  have  mei 
with  violent  deaths.  The  number  of  kings  is  stated 
to  have  been  seven,  probably  because  the  annalists 
could  discover  no  traces  of  any  more.  They  may  be, 
perhaps,  the  types  of  whole  races  of  sovereigns,  each 
king  standing  for  the  line  which  he  founded,  or  for  the 
virtue  or  vice  most  coaspicuous  in  his  character.  Nunw 
Pompilius  may  thus  receive  credit  for  the  wisdom  nnd 
integrity  of  some  dozen  successors,  while  upon  the 
head  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  are  heaped  the  crimes 
of  a  long  series  of  monarchs.  However  tin's  may 
be,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  distorted  records 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we 
shall  bo  obliged  to  follow,  till  we  arrive  at  a  period 
where  the  path  is  clearer  and  history  more  certain. 

The  death  of  Romulus  left  the  Romans  without  a 
king ;  and  the  senate,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
choosing  another,  failed  to  make  a  choice,  but  divided 
themselves  into  committees  of  ten,  each  body  holding 
the  kingly  power  for  ten  days  in  rotation.  This  spe- 
cies of  interregnum  lasted  a  year,  when  the  senate 
yielded  to  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people, 
and  invested  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine  of  high  char- 
acter, with  tho  royal  dignity.  Rome  prospered  during 
his  reign,  which  lasted  forty-three  years,  and  was  spent 
in  fostering  and  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
temple  of  Janus  remained  shut,  for  no  war,  ofTcnsivt 
or  defensive,  laid  waste  and  desolated  the  country.  A 
temple  was  built  to  Faith,  and  honesty  and  fair-dealinjj 
were  worshipped  as  divine.  The  citizens  were  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  trades  and  pursuits. 
Agriculture  wns  especially  favored,  and  the  arts  of 
husbandry  promoted  ;  the  territories  which  the  Romans 
had  acquired  in  war,  were  divided  equally  among  the 
people.  Numa  loved  tranquillity,  and  wished  that 
every  man  might  live  happily  upon  his  own  estate.  He 
forbade  costly  sacrifices  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
upon  the  oltars  of  the  gods.  Tho  fruits  of  the  earth, 
cakes  of  flour  or  parched  corn,  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  propitiate  an  offended  divinity.  The  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  Romans  was  entirely  remodelled  by  Numa. 
Ho  assumed  himself  the  dignity  of  high  priest,  nnd  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  institution  of  all  the  priestly  offices. 
He  created  four  pontiffs,  who  presided  at  religions  , 
ceremonies ;  three  fiamens,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  three  principal  gods  —  Jupiter,  Mars, 
nnd  Romulus ;  four  augurs,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  foretell  events,  and  to  discover  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  certain  signs ;  twelve  Salians,  or  priests  of 
Mars,  who  sang  and  danced  at  the  festivals  of  thai 
god ;  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  or  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  watched  over  the  fire  that  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  sacred  fire 
was  considered  emblematical  of  the  existence  of  the 
state,  and  to  suffer  it  to  go  out  was  to  endanger  the 
country.  Once  a  year,  however,  it  was  extinguished, 
and  rekindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  all  his 
acts  of  legislation,  Numa  professed  to  be  guided  by 
the  goddess  Egeria.  He  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in 
her  company  in  a  sacred  grove  near  Rome,  where, 
for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  memory  of  Numa  and 
his  divine  instructress  was  held  in  respect  and  venera- 
tion.   He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  B.  C.  670. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Hostility,  on  impetu- 
ous and  warlike  prince,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  camp. 
He  soon  had  an  occasion  to  prove  his  valor :  the  bor- 
derers along  the  Roman  and  A I  ban  territory  began  to  ( 
rob  and  plunder  each  other,  and  this  brought  on  ho*- 
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idities.  The  two  armies  met,  but  their  angry  feelings 
were  cooled  by  the  recollection  of  their  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, and  they  ultimately  refused  to  fight.  It  was 
tinally  determined  to  leave  the  dispute  to  six  champions, 
ihrve  to  be  selected  from  each  army.  In  the  Roman 
»nny  were  three  brothers  born  at  one  birth,  named 
ih<ratii :  in  the  A I  ban  army  were  three  others  like 
them,  named  Curiatii.  These  were  fixed  upon  for 
tlie  champions,  and  they  advanced  to  the  contest  amid 
ilte  hopes  and  aaxiettes  of  the  two  armies ;  for  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  victorious  nation  was  to  rule  over 
the  oilier.  The  spectators  held  their  breath,  as  the 
cliam[iions  approached  and  brandished  their  burnished 
arms  in  the  air.  At  the  first  attack,  the  three  Albans 
were  severely  wounded,  while  two  of  the  Romans  fell 
.lead  under  their  blows,  and  the  remaining  one  took  to 
flight,  pursued  by  his  antagonists.  The  Albans  thought 
the  day  was  won,  and  a  cry  of  wailing  ran  through 
the  Roman  ranks.  Exultation  and  despair  were,  how- 
ever, premature,  for  the  Roman  champion,  turning 
suddenly  upon  his  foes,  who  had  been  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  despatched  them 
one  after  another,  and  remained  alone  upon  the  field. 
Alba  was  given  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was 
bound  to  obey  her  conqueror.  But  in  a  war  which 
soon  sprung  up  between  the  Romans  and  the  Fidenates, 
the  Alban  general,  Mettus  FutTetius,  refused  to  lend  his 
army  to  battle,  intending  to  side  with  the  victors,  after 
the  day  was  decided.  The  Romans,  who  came  off 
conquerors,  determined  to  punish  this  act  of  treachery  ; 
they  to«>k  Mettus,  and  bound  him  between  two  chariots, 
and  driving  the  horses  different  ways,  tore  his  body 
u*nndcr.  They  then  went  to  Alba,  destroyed  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate  to  Rome. 
This  is  all  that  history  tells  us  of  the  administration  of 
Tulius :  he  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  it  is  said 
dial  his  house  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  that  ho  was 
burned  with  it  to  ashes,  for  having  neglected  the  wor- 
♦hip  of  the  gods. 

Ancut  Marcius  was  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  and 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
Hi?  began  his  reign  in  638  B.  C.  Several  Latin  cities 
were  taken  by  the  Romans  during  his  reign,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  brought  to  Rome,  where  the  Aventine 
Hill  was  given  them  to  dwell  upon.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Ostia,  a  town 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  the  port  or  harbor 
of  Rome,  and  the  oldest  Roman  colony  known  in  after 
ages.  He  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  by  Tart/uinius  Priscuz.  whose  history  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and  is  even  believed  by  some  to 
be  a  shoer  fabrication.  He  is  represented  as  a  wealthy 
Etruscan,  who  came  as  a  stranger  to  settle  at  Rome, 
and  who,  by  his  liberality  and  the  splendor  in  which 
be  lived,  obtained  great  popularity  with  the  people. 
Ancus  Marcius,  at  his  death,  made  him  the  guardian 
of  his  children,  and  he  was  chosen  king,  603  B.  C 
Many  splendid  works,  traces  and  remains  of  which 
exist  at  the  present  day,  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  among 
these  are  the  cloaca, — or  great  public  sewers,  to  carry 
off  the  water  and  refuse, — the  circus  or  race  course. 
xd'I  the  forum  or  market-place.  That  these  works 
were  built  about  this  time,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cloacte 
is  a  volcanic  substance,  found  in  many  places  about 
Heme,  but  which  was  never  used  for  building  pur- 
pose*, subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  repub- 
lic.   These  vast  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 


accomplished,  as  in  Egypt,  by  forced  labor;  and  ii 
is  not  an  unfuir  inference  to  suppose,  that  the  govern- 
ment which  could  effect  such  great  undertakings  by 
task-work,  must  have  been  both  powerful  and  despotic. 

Among  the  wonderful  talcs  which  embellish  the 
poetical  legend  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  is  one  which 
was  undoubtedly  invented  by  the  priests  to  inspire  the 
people  with  a  stronger  belief  in  the  mysteries  of  augury. 
The  king,  says  the  story,  was  contemplating  some  plan, 
to  which  the  augurs  were  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Tarquin,  who 
had  but  little  faith  in  divination,  wished  to  put  the  sci- 
ence to  the  test,  and  told  Attius  Nocvius,  one  of  the 
augurs,  that  if  he  could  tell  him  whether  the  idea  he 
had  in  his  mind  were  possible  or  not,  he  would,  in  future, 
give  more  credit  to  his  art.  "  It  is  possible,"  said  Na?- 
vius.  "Then,"  said  the  king,  "cut  this  whetstone 
with  a  knife,  for  it  was  that  that  1  was  thinking  of." 
The  augur  took  the  knife,  and  cut  through  the  stono 
with  the  greatest  case,  and  the  king  believed  in  his 
counsels  ever  afterward.  Images  of  the  gods  were 
first  introduced  iuto  the  Roman  worship  during  die 
period  uscribed  to  the  reign  of  Tarquin  I. ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  which  had  been  forbidden  by 
Numa  Pompilius,  was  added  to  the  more  simple  offer- 
ings of  corn  and  fruit.  Two  more  Vestal  virgins  were 
appointed,  making  their  number  six,  instead  of  four; 
and  the  rites  of  religion  were  altogether  performed 
with  more  splendor  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
monarchy. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman 
traditions  is  presented  in  the  commonly  received  ac- 
count of  the  death,  by  assassination,  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  years ;  and  it  is  also  stated,  that 
the  assassins  were  employed  by  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Marcius,  who  contended  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
throne.  This  is  evidently  false ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  throne  was  not  hereditary ;  therefore  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  any  body 
else.  Why,  too,  did  they  wait  thirty-three  years  before 
asserting  their  claim  ?  Again,  if  Tarquin  had  reigned 
thirty  years,  he  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  yet  wc  arc  told  that  his  sons  had 
not  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  whole  story 
of  Uiis  monarch  is  probably  a  fable ;  —  all  tliat  can  lie 
asserted  with  certainty  is,  "that  under  the  dominion  of 
the  later  kings,  whoever  U»ey  were,  the  power  and 
extent  of  Uieir  territory  was  far  greater  Umn  it  ever  was 
before,  and  that  even  at  that  early  day,  Rome  merited 
the  title  she  afterwards  bore  —  that  of  "  the  Imperial 
City." 

Tarquin  I.  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  576  B.  C,  by 
Sertius  Tullitu,  celebrated  for  his  good  deeds  and  wise 
laws.  He  added  the  Esquilino  and  Yiminal  hills  to 
die  city,  which  now  included  seven  —  the  two  just 
mentioned,  die  Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine 
the  Co»linn,  and  the  Quirinal.  He  built  walls  around 
thorn,  and  these  continued  to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  foi 
eight  hundred  years,  till  die  time  of  the  emperor  Au- 
relian.  Ho  made  many  laws  to  Bcrecn  the  poor  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  and  to  bring  the  plebeians 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  As  nn  in- 
stance of  this,  we  may  state  as  follows :  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  patricians  to  fight  on  horseback,  or 
in  chariots,  and  for  the  common  men  to  fight  on  foot. 
The  latter  had  always  been  so  badly  armed  and  ill 
disciplined,  that  they  were  of  litde  consideration  ii 
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the  army.  Under  Servius,  however,  the  richest  of  the 
commons  were  selected  to  form  new  companies  of 
horsemen,  and  were  obliged  to  arm  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Servius  is  said  to 
have  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  to  have  come  to  his 
death  by  violence  and  treachery,  in  which  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  her  husband,  son  of  the  late  king  Tar- 
quin,  were  the  principal  actors.  The  aged  monarch, 
says  the  story,  was  murdered  by  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
husband  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  as  his  body  lay 
bleeding  in  the  street,  the  inhuman  woman  ordered 
her  charioteer  to  drive  over  the  corpse.  The  street 
where  this  unnatural  deed  was  done,  was  called  Via 
SceUrata,or  the  "  Wicked  Way."  Lucius  Tarquinius 
thus  became  king,  in  532  B.  C.  He  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  "  Tarquin  the  Proud." 
His  story  is  generally  regarded  as  fabulous,  partly 
because  usurpation  is  impossible,  by  assassination  or 
any  other  means,  where  the  power  is  conferred  by  the 
senate,  who  would  not  be  apt  thus  to  recompense 
crime,  by  raising  a  murderer  to  the  supreme  power ; 
and  partly  because  Lucius,  being  a  son  of  Tarquin  I., 
must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Servius 
Tullius,  whom  ho  dethroned ;  that  is,  about  seventy. 
After  his  usurpation,  he  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  down- 
full  of  the  monarchy,  carried  on  wars  for  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  for  fifteen  years  longer.  The  last  king 
of  Rome,  who  passes  in  the  legend  as  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  was  undoubtedly  a  tyrant,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  be«!h  to  degrade  the  commons,  and 
draw  the  line  still  broader  between  them  and  the  patri- 
cians. He  built  the  great  temple  and  fortress  called 
the  Capitol,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  This  edifice  was 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  with  gates  of  brass.  The 
Sibylline  books  were  kept  in  this  temple,  under  ground, 
and  were  guarded  by  priests  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
They  contained  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  written 
in  Greek,  on  palm  leaves,  and  were  consulted  by  the 
augurs  on  all  extraordinary  occasions.  A  legend 
connected  with  these  oracles  may  account  for  the 
veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  even  to  a  late 
t*riod. 

The  story  is,  that  an  old  woman,  of  singular  appear- 
ance, and  dressed  in  weird  attire,  presented  herself 
before  Tarquinius,  with  nine  books,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl,  for  which  she  de- 
manded a  large  sum  of  money.  The  king  refused  to 
buy  them,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  know  who  the 
lady  was,  nor  what  her  books  contained.  The  weird 
woman  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  her  books,  and 
then  returned  with  the  remaining  six ;  the  price  con- 
tinuing the  same,  as  for  the  whole  nine.  Tarquin  again 
refused  ;  on  which  the  ancient  dame  departed  a  second 
time,  and  burnt  three  more  of  the  volumes.  On  her 
reappearance  with  the  three  which  were  left,  Tarquin 
consulted  with  the  augurs,  who  advised  him  to  purchase 
the  books,  not  forgetting  to  reprimand  him  for  the  six 
which  he  had  allowed  to  be  destroyed.  Tarquin  bought 
the  oracles,  and  the  old  woman  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  These  volumes  became  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  were  guarded  with 
extraordinary  care. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tarquin, 
508  B.  C,  a  revolution  occurred,  in  which  the  people 
rose  against  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  overthrowing  the  monarchical  form,  estab- 
lished a  rpoublic  on  its  ruins.    How  this  revolution 


|  was  brought  about  is  not  known  with  any  certainty 
I  for  the  accounts  of  it  are  not  authentic.  The  legend, 
J  which  here,  ns  elsewhere,  supplies  the  place  of  his- 
tory, gives  the  following  narrative:  Titus,  Aruns,  and 
Sextus,  the  three  sons  of  the  king,  with  their  cousin 
Collatinus,  were  supping  in  the  camp  under  the  walls 
of  Ardca,  a  city  to  which  the  Roman  army  was  laying 
sirgc.  When  their  brains  were  a  little  elevated  with 
wine,  they  fell  into  a  vein  of  bravado ;  and  finding 
nothing  better  worthy  of  a  wager  than  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  wives,  they  agreed  to  mount  their 
horses,  and  repair  to  Rome,  and  decide  the  question 
from  personal  observation.  The  three  princt-s  found 
their  wives  making  merry  around  a  well-filled  board, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  continued  absence  of  their  liege 
lords.  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  found 
working  with  her  maids  at  the  loom.  With  this  lady 
Sextus  fell  violently  in  love,  and,  some  time  afterward 
he  behaved  in  so  brutal  a  manner  toward  her,  that 
Lucretia,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonor,  stabbed  her- 
self to  the  heart.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  is  said 
to  have  feigned  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
cruelty  of  Tarquin,  and  who  was  present  at  her  death, 
now  threw  oiT  the  mask,  and  drawing  the  knife  from 
the  wound,  swore,  by  the  blood  upon  it,  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  tyrant  and  his  offspring. 

The  people  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  outrage.  Tarquin,  who  was  absent, 
was  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  expelled  from  the 
throne.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut.  The  bodj 
of  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  public  view,  and  Brutus 
harangued  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  aid  in  expel- 
ling the  tyrant  A  meeting  was  called  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  to  form  a  new  government.  The  fall  of  the 
monarchy  was  pronounced,  and  the  chief  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  prators,  or  consuls,  to  be 
elected  annually.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first 
consuls.  Thus  the  title  of  "king  of  Rome"  became 
extinct,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  it  was  only  resuscita- 
ted, two  thousand  years  later,  in  the  person  of  the 
duke  of  Rcichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXXXV. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans  during 
the  Monarchy. 

Very  little  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the 
kings.    Rome  was  decidedly  a  military  state,  and  the 
people  were  all  trained  to  arms ;  but  it  was  also  au  | 
agricultural  nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  I 
consisted  of  farmers,  who  cultivated  their  lands  in  time 
of  peace,  and  took  the  field  when  their  services  were 
required  as  soldiers.    Foreign  commerce  was  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  retail  trade  was  held  in 
such  low  estimation,  that  tho  free  commons  werr  i 
forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  it. 

The  manner  of  living  was  extremely  simple.  The 
principal  food  of  all  classes  consisted  of  bread  and  \ 
pottnge,  with  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits ;  the  chief  bev- 
erage was  the  milk  of  goats.    The  great  fared  no 
better  than  the  humble  —  despising  luxurious  habits  aa  i 
unworthy  a  warlike  nation.   The  houses  at  Ro*oe,  in  1 
those  early  times,  were  mere  cottages,  one  ttory  high, 
and  built  of  wood.    They  had  neither  chimneys  nor 
windows.    Candles,  made  either  of  wax  or  tallow. 
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were  used  to  illuminate  the  rooms.  The  furniture 
probably  corresponded  with  the  rudeness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  dwellings.  The  domestic  servants,  both 
male  and  female,  wero  slaves. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  costumo  was 
the  toga,  or  mantle.  This  was  a  large  woollen  shawl, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  usually  white,  but  some- 
times bordered  with  scarlet  or  crimson.  It  was  proba- 
bly worn  over  a  loose  robe,  without  sleeves,  as  the 
arms  were  bare,  except  as  they  were  covered  by  the 
ii >ira.  The  togas  of  slaves  and  poor  people  were  of  a 
dark  color.  Thoy  were  worn,  at  this  period,  by  both 
*exes.  The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the 
feet,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds — the  one  a 
shoe,  not  unlike  ours,  and  the  other  a  slipper,  or 
sandal,  fastened  with  leather  thongs. 

The  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  so  ab- 
solute, that  he  might  even  sell  them  for  slaves,  or  put 
them  to  death ;  nor  were  they  free,  at  any  age,  from 
parental  authority,  unless  the  father  himself  emanci- 
pated them.  In  every  private  house,  the  hearth  was 
consecrated  to  the  lares,  or  household  gods,  and  was 
the  centre  of  union  to  the  members  of  tho  family. 
The  common  hearth  of  the  whole  people  —  the  symbol 
of  their  union  as  a  nation  —  was  the  altar  in  the  tem- 
e'e  of  Vesta.  Poems,  in  praise  of  princes  and  popular 
heroes,  were  recited  at  banquets,  to  a  flute  accompani- 
ment. When  any  great  person  died,  verses  commem- 
orating his  virtues  were  sung  at  his  funeral.  The 
Romans  buried  or  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
jn:sts  employed  at  Rome,  during  this  period,  came 
ffy.n  Etruria,  which  was  now  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness.  At  Veii,  an  Etruscan  city,  was  made  a 
e.  lelirated  ornament  for  the  top  of  the  Capitol;  being 
a  chariot,  with  four  horses,  wrought  in  terra  cotta, 
<>r  Iwlced  clay,  and  regarded  as  a  fine  work  of  art. 
Bronze  w;is  not  used  till  a  later  period,  nor  is  there 
any  mention  made  of  paintings  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy. 

During  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  wholo  Roman 
people  consisted  of  the  patricians,  or  patrons,  and 
rheir  clients.  These  clients  were  bondmen;  but  how 
rhey  became  so  is  not  exactly  known.  Tho  patricians 
».  re  ihf  original  citizens  or  nobility  of  Rome,  and  it 
i-  probable  that  the  common  people  were  placed  under 
their  protection,  and  that  thus  the  latter  became  the 
]-.nl  or  patron  of  a  number  of  attached  followers, 
» holly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  house.  In  the 
:..'it>e  of  time,  there  arose  another  class,  distinct  from 
ei-f.er  of  these  two;  namely,  the  free  commons,  or 
plebeian*,  the  great  mass  of  whom  were  conquered 
La'ms  »'ho  were  admitted  as  subjects,  not  citizens  of 
U'.me.  They  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
government,  but  could  hold  property,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  the  laws.  They  could  not  marry  into  patri- 
cian families  and  thus  the  line  of  distinction  between 
citizens  and  subjects  was  carefully  preserved. 

The  senate  consisted  at  first  of  two  hundred  mem- 
oers ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  number  was  increased 
10  three  hundred.  These,  however,  had  no  power  to 
pass  laws  without  the  sanction  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  citizens,  who  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Cuimtium,  or  place  of  public  assembly.  Questions 
proposed  in  the  senate  were  here  decided  by  vote,  and 
,  the  will  of  the  majority  ruled.  The  power  of  the  king 
was  limited.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  but  could  make  no  laws  without  the  consent  of 
the  citizens.    He  bad  the  disposal  of  the  spoils  and 
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lands  acquired  by  war,  so  that  the  sovereign  possessed 
extensive  domains,  and  a  numerous  train  of  depend- 
ants.    The  government  of  Rome,  therefore,  at  this 
period,  was  what  we  should  call,  in  our  day,  a  constitu 
tional  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVI. 

508  to  431  B.  C 

Attempts  of  Tarquin  to  recover  the  Throne  — 
Revolt  of  the  Plebeians  —  Coriolanus — Cin- 
cinnatus  —  A  Roman  Triumph. 

The  substitution  of  republican  for  monarchical  insti- 
tutions having  been  resolved  upon,  the  consuls  set 
about  securing  the  permanency  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment. The  consuls  were  each  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
power  for  one  month,  by  turn,  during  which  they  were 
to  bo  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  except 
the  crown.  They  did  not  perform  the  great  sacrifices 
however,  as  tho  kings  had  done :  a  rex  sacrornm,  oi 
chief  pontiff,  was  chosen  to  administer  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  state.  The  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was 
confirmed,  and  many  of  the  useful  laws  of  Servius 
Tullius  were  revised  and  reenactcd.  The  plebeians 
recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  late  sovereign.  Lands  were  granted 
to  them  out  of  the  royal  property,  in  lots  of  about  four 
acres,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  members  among  them 
were  admitted  to  the  senate.  The  plebeian  senators 
were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  been  raised 
by  the  constitution  of  Servius  to  the  rank  of  knights,  or 
horse  soldiers ;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patri- 
cian members  of  tho  senate,  they  were  called  con- 
teript. 

The  beginning  of  tho  now  government  was  disturbed 
by  the  attempts  of  the  deposed  monarch  to  recover  his 
throne.  He,  with  his  family,  had  taken  refuge  with  Ins 
son  Sextus,  king  of  the  Gabii.  Through  his  intrigues, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  his  favor  in  Rome  itself. 
Tradition  relates  that  the  plot  was  laid  by  somo  of  the 
nobles  who  were  discontented  with  the  concessions 
made  to  the  plebeians,  and  tliat  among  the  conspirators 
were  two  sons  of  Brutus,  who,  with  others,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  scheme,  were  condemned  to  death  by 
their  father  in  his  character  of  consul.  Tho  story 
goes  on  to  say,  that  having  passed  tho  fatal  sentence 
on  his  guilty  children,  Brutus  bad  the  firmness  to  sit 
calmly  by  and  see  it  executed.  This  famous  story  has 
immortalized  tho  name  of  Brutus;  but  collateral  evi- 
dence and  comparisons  of  dates  forbid  us  to  regard  it 
as  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction,  invented,  or  perhaps 
borrowed  from  the  legends  of  other  countries,  to  per- 
sonify justice,  or  to  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  distin- 
guished Romans.  Brutus  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
historians  as  being  a  child  when  Tarquinius  ascended 
the  throno :  yet  when  that  prince  was  deposed,  only 
twenty-fivo  years  afterward,  we  are  told  tliat  his  sons 
were  of  an  age  to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  The  fact,  or  supposition,  that  the  plot 
was  laid  by  the  nobles  to  crush  the  newly-acquired 
liberties  of  the  plebeians,  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  evidently  of  plebeian 
origin  themselves,  joining  in  any  enterprise  against 
their  own  freedom.  The  history  of  the  first  years  of 
the  commonwealth  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  kings, 
and  lor  the  same  reason —  that  most  of  tho  records  of 
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lhat  period  were  lost  when  Rome  was  plundered  by 
the  Gauls. 

In  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  just  mentioned,  a 
decree  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  sentence  was  so 
strictly  enforced,  that  not  even  Collatinus,  the  consul, 
who  was  Tarquin 's  nephew,  was  excepted.  His  place 
was  filled  by  Publius  Valerius,  a  patrician,  who  obtained 
the  name  of  Poplicola,  because  ho  supported  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Tarquin,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
nis  plot,  persuaded  the  Etruscans  to  attempt  his  restora- 
tion by  force  of  arms.  In  a  battle  which  ensued, 
between  the  Etruscans  under  Tarquin,  and  the  Romans 
under  Brutus,  the  latter  was  kilted  by  Aruns,  son  of 
Tarquin  ;  Aruns  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  after  the  contest,  a 
voice  issued  from  a  neighboring  wood,  proclaiming  that 
the  Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans. 
At  this  sound,  the  Etruscans,  who  were  very  supersti- 
tious, were  struck  with  awe,  and  immediately  marched 
home.  Valerius,  the  surviving  consul,  ruled  alone  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  administered  the  authority 
with  great  applause.  Tarquin,  however,  was  not  idle, 
and  the  repeated  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the 
crown  seemed  only  to  increase  his  zeal.  He  went  to 
Clusium,  a  city  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Etruria, 
and  induced  Porsenna,  its  king,  to  assist  him.  A  large 
army  was  raised,  and  Porsenna  marched  against  Rome. 
The  poets  and  romancers,  who  have  undertaken  to  fill 
the  gap  here  created  by  the  absence  of  authentic 
records  seem  to  have  drawn  largely  upon  their  imagi- 
nation, for  their  facts.  The  city,  it  is  said,  was  saved 
by  three  warriors,  who,  alone  and  single-handed, 
defended  a  bridge  across  which  the  Etruscans  were 
pursuing  the  flying  Romans.  They  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  till  their  companions  had  cut  the  bridge  asunder, 
when  one  of  them,  HoratiusCocles,  leaped  into  the  river, 
and,  amid  showers  of  javelins,  swam  safely  to  shore. 
For  this  gallant  act  he  was  honored  with  a  statue  in 
the  forum,  and  the  gift  of  as  much  land  as  he  could 
drive  his  plough  round  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  Etruscans,  though  repulsed,  were  not  discour- 
aged, and  laying  siege  to  Rome,  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  inhabitants  by  famine.  In  this  extremity,  it  is  said, 
Caius  Mucius,  a  young  patrician,  undertook  to  rid  his 
country  from  so  terrible  an  enemy  as  King  Porsenna ; 
and  having  entered  the  Etruscan  camp  in  disguise,  ho 
saw  a  princely-looking  personage  sitting  in  state,  dis- 
tributing pay  to  the  soldiers.  Thinking  this  must  be 
the  king,  Mucius  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  on  which  he 
was  seized  and  carried  before  Porsenna,  to  whom  he 
boldly  avowed  his  purpose.  Being  threatened  with 
torture  unless  he  avowed  the  whole  plot,  he  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burning  near,  and  held 
it  there  till  it  was  consumed,  thus  proving  his  indiffer- 
ence to  threats.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  that  Por- 
senna, struck  with  his  courage,  generously  gave  him 
his  life,  and  that  Mucius,  out  of  gratitude,  told  him  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  as  three  hundred  Roman 
youth  had  sworn  to  take  his  life.  Without  pursuing 
further  this  account,  we  may  stato  that  the  character 
of  Porsenna  is  believed  to  be  fabulous ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  about  this  time,  though  the 
exact  date  is  not  certain,  Rome  was  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  city  was  surrendered.  The 
Romans  even  gave  up  their  arms,  and  were  forbidden 
to  use  iron  except  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It 
is  stated  that  they  even  sent  the  conquering  prince, 


personified  in  the  legend  by  Porsenna,  an  ivory  throne 
and  sceptre,  a  golden  crown  and  triumphal  robe,  be- 
sides paying,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  war  was  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  Tarquin ;  it  was  more  probably 
an  invasion  of  the  Etiuscans,  with  a  view  to  conquest. 

The  indefatigable  Tarquin,  says  the  story,  still  nour- 
ished the  hope  of  regaining  the  throne  of  Rome ;  and 
excited  by  him,  the  Latins  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tory. They  were  totally  defeated,  and  a  truce  suc- 
ceeded. Hostility  broke  out  afresh,  however,  and  the 
armies  meeting  near  Lake  Rcgillus,  about  496  B.  C, 
a  furious  combat  ensued.  The  Romans  were  yielding, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  flying,  when  their  general 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  the 
twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux,  if  they  would  lend  him 
their  assistance  at  this  critical  moment.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  two  horsemen  of  gigantic  height, 
mounted  on  milk  white  steeds :  they  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  followed  by  the 
cavalry  and  foot-soldiers,  into  whom  the  presence  of 
the  twin  brothers  had  breathed  new  courage,  forced 
their  way  through  the  Latin  ranks,  and  dividing  and 
isolating  the  enemy,  easily  put  them  to  flight.  When 
the  victory  was  won,  no  vestige  remained  of  the  white 
horsemen,  except  the  deep  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof  in 
a  hard  black  rock  near  by.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  waiting  under  their  porticoes 
and  in  the  streets  for  some  tidings  of  the  engagement, 
two  horsemen  made  their  appearance  in  the  forum. 
Their  arms  were  stained  with  blood,  and  their  horses 
were  covered  with  foam.  Alighting  near  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  where  a  spring  of  water  bubbles  from  the 
ground,  they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  people  crowded  around  them,  asking  the  news. 
The  mysterious  knights  told  them  how  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Romans,  and  then  mount- 
ing their  steeds,  suddenly  disappeared.  They  were 
believed  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  according  10  the 
vow  of  the  general,  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated 
to  their  worship.  There  is  so  much  of  the  fanciful  in 
the  Roman  legends  of  the  exiled  king's  attempts  to 
recover  his  throne,  and  the  poet's  hand  is  so  evident  in 
the  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna,  and  the  battle 
of  the  Regillus,  that  Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  be  th«« 
concluding  portion  of  some  epic  poem,  entitled  proba- 
bly the  w  Lay  of  the  Tarquins." 

After  tho  loss  of  this  battle,  the  Latins  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Tarquin,  who  retired  to  Cumn>,  in  Campania, 
where  he  shortly  after  died.  Thus  Rome  was  freed 
from  fear  of  foreign  domination.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  relieved  from  external  disturbances,  than 
they  began  to  have  troubles  at  home.  The  patricians 
and  plebeians  formed  two  distinct  classes,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  object  of  the  former 
to  depress  and  enslave  the  laboring  portion.  Tbe  1 
many  privileges  restored  or  granted  to  the  latter,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  were,  one  by  one, 
taken  away;  the  lands  which  had  been  given  them 
were  resumed;  the  taxes  were  increased;  and  the 
consulship  was  no  longer  shared  by  the  two  orders ; 
but  both  consuls  were  chosen  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians. The  people  began  to  feel  that  it  was  as  hard 
to  bo  ruled  by  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  as  by  a 
tyrannical  king.  When  reading  of  the  distresses  of  the 
plebeians  at  this  period,  we  are  to  understand  that 
numerous  claj«s  of  small  farmers  which  constituted  hv 
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far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Roman  commonalty. 
Tho  chief  cause  of  their  increasing  poverty  was,  that 
they  were  burdened  with  taxes  far  beyond  their 
means,  and  in  order  to  pay  them,  were  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  at  exorbitant  interest,  so  that  they  became 
involved  in  debts  which  they  could  not  discharge ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  became 
the  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Such  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  debtor  as  were  still  under  his  authority 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
creditor.  The  creditors  were  generally  the  patricians, 
the  debtors  the  plebeians ;  so  that,  in  fact,  one  part  of 
the  population  belonged  entirely  to  the  other.  The 
patricians,  having  the  government  now  exclusively 
in  their  own  hands,  managed  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  tithes  for  the  lands  which  they  held,  while,  on,  the 
other  hand,  the  taxes  were  rigorously  exacted  from  the 
plebeians.  To  add  to  these  distresses,  the  loss  of  the 
territory  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  the  Etruscan  side,  had 
reduced  many  families;  to  absolute  beggary ;  and  the 
poorer  classes  were  excluded  by  tho  wealthier  from  alt 
use  of  the  public  pastures.  A  new  magistrate,  called 
the  dictator,  had  also  been  created  :  this  officer  was 
elected  for  six  months,  during  which  he  had  the  power 
of  an  absolute  sovereign  within  the  city,  and  one  mile 
beyond  it  The  consulship  still  existed,  but  the  dictntor 
was  a  higher  magistrate ;  and  whatever  the  real  object  of 
the  institution  of  this  office, its  immediate  effect  was,  by 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  debtors,  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The  misery  of  the 
plebeians  was  still  further  augmented  by  the  basest 
injustice.  They  were  all  soldiers,  and  those  who  were 
pledged  for  debt  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  field  as 
well  as  others ;  yet  their  share  of  the  spoils,  which 
might  have  lielped  them  to  pay  their  debts,  was  with- 
held from  them,  while  the  debts  themselves  were 
becoming  larger  and  larger,  by  the  addition  of  the 
interest  From  all  these  causes  the  lower  classes 
became  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  were  driven  to  despair 
by  the  rigor  of  their  creditors. 
*  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  a  single  spark  kindled  a 
great  conflagration.  During  the  consulship  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  (493  R.  C.,)  an  old  man, 
covered  with  rags  and  filth,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
squalid  hair  and  neglected  beard,  rushed  into  the 
forum,  and,  with  outstretched  arms,  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people.  He  exhibited  the  scars  and  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  twenty-eight  battles  with  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Ho  was  recognized  by  several  per- 
sons as  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  on  being  asked  the 
cause  of  his  wretched  appearance,  said  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  had  been  passed  upon  him  as  a  debtor, 
and  that  he  and  his  two  sons  had  been  cast  into  prison. 
He  had  fallen  into  debt,  because,  while  serving  in  the 
army,  his  farm  had  been  plundered  and  his  house  burnt 
by  the  enemy  :  taxes  had  nevertheless  been  exacted 
from  him,  to  pay  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow 
money :  compound  interest  had  eaten  up  what  littlo 
pn  i["-nv  remained  to  him,  and  he  soon  became  the 
bondman  of  his  creditor.  Imprisonment  and  stripes 
had  been  his  portion  from  that  day.  He  had  made  his 
escape  from  confinement,  and  besought  protection  and 
support  Whether  this  be,  or  not,  an  exact  account  of 
what  actually  took  place,  it  is  certain  that  this  or  some 
other  incident  occasioned  a  violent  tumult :  the  mul- 
titude crowded  the  streets,  clamoring  for  relief ;  the 
were  struck  with  consternation,  and  hardly 
assemble  for  public  business.   The  two  consuls 


were  divided  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
city  seemed  doomed  to  witness  the  horrors  of  bloodshed 
and  civil  war.  At  this  moment,  the  news  arrived  thut 
the  Volscians  were  in  arms  against  Rome,  and  were 
almost  under  its  very  walls. 

This  intelligence  was  received  as  glad  tidings  by 
the  plebeians.  Throwing  their  cops  in  the  nir,  they 
exclaimed,  that  the  patricians  might  go  and  fight  their 
own  battles,  and  resolutely  refused  to  enlist.  The 
senate  empowered  Servilius  to  treat  with  them.  He 
issued  an  edict,  proclaiming  that  all  who  were  in  bond- 
age for  debt,  might,  if  they  chose,  quit  their  prisons 
to  join  the  army,  and  that,  as  long  as  a  man  was  under 
arms,  no  one  should  touch  his  property,  or  keep  his 
children  in  bondage.  The  effect  was  immediate ;  the 
prisons  were  emptied,  and  the  escaped  con v iota  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  After  an  easy  victor}',  the 
consul  Servilius  led  home  his  conquering  troops,  full 
of  hope  for  the  future ;  but  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  all,  when  the  iron-hearted  Appius,  colleague 
of  Servilius,  ordered  the  debtors  back  to  their  prisons. 
Dreadful  clamors  and  disturbances  ensued  ;  the  people 
held  nocturnal  meetings  on  the  Avcntine  and  Esquiline 
Hills,  to  concert  measures  of  relief.  Again  the  Roman 
territory  was  invaded  —  the  Sa bines  were  already  rav- 
aging its  borders.  In  this  emergency,  Marcus  Yule, 
rius  was  appointed  dictator,  and  being  a  favorite,  the 
people,  long  suffering,  and  bIow  to  wrath,  readily 
enlisted  under  his  banner,  and  followed  him  to  the 
field.  Success  was  on  their  side,  for  they  returned  u 
second  time  triumphant  and  laden  with  spoils.  Vale- 
rius now  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  senate  a  redress 
of  the  popular  grievances,  but  in  vain.  The  plebeian!', 
seeing  no  chance  of  legal  relief,  withdrew  from  the: 
city,  and  established  their  camp  on  a  hill  beyond  the 
Anio.  Here  they  resolved  to  found  an  independent 
city,  unless  a  plan  for  mutual  accommodation  could  be 
decided  upon.  At  last,  the  patricians  deputed  ten  sen- 
ators to  visit  the  plebeian  camp  and  propose  terms  of 
peace. 

One  of  these,  Menenius  Agrippa,  addressed  to  tht 
people  the  following  apologue  "  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  human  body  was  not,  as  at  present,  an  indi- 
vidual whole,  but  every  member  had  its  own  separate 
plans,  purposes,  will,  and  language,  it  happened  that 
on  a  certain  emergency,  the  limbs  fell  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  stomach.  They  complained  lltat  this  member 
remained  idle  in  the  midst  of  them,  doing  nothing  but 
enjoying  itself.  To  gratify  their  enmity,  they  agreed 
that  they  would  no  longer  labor  for  it.  The  hands, 
therefore,  refused  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth ;  the 
mouth  refused  to  open,  and  the  teeth  to  chew.  But 
while  they  thus  attempted  to  starve  the  stomach,  they 
were  starving  themselves;  and  when  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  feebleness,  they 
discovered  that  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  useless ; 
that  it  gives,  as  well  as  receives,  nourishment,  distribut- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  body  life  and  health." 

But  it  appears  mat  the  plebeians,  who  had  had  expe- 
rience enough  in  false  promises  and  treacherous  hopes, 
demanded  something  more  solid  than  fables,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  moral  lessons,  however  pointed,  came  with 
an  ill  grace  from  persons  who  regarded  them  so  littlo 
themselves.  So  a  treaty  was  made,  after  considerable 
discussion,  and  its  articles  were  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  two  orders.  The  principal  stipulations  of  this 
instrument  were,  the  restoration  of  the  law  by  which 
the  property,  and  not  the  person,  of  a  debtor  should  bp 
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liable  for  his  debts ;  and  the  creation  of  two  magistrates, 
chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  to  be  called  tribunes 
of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  protect  their 
liberties,  and  whose  persons  should  be  held  sacred  under 
all  circumstances :  outlawry  was  to  be  pronounced  upon 
any  one  who  should  injure  them.  The  institution  of 
the  tribunes  was  the  greatest  step  yet  made  toward 
the  freedom  of  the  people.  All  who  were  in  bondage 
for  debt  were  set  free  ;  those  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves were  released  from  the  obligation  of  becoming 
slaves.  The  houses  of  the  tribunes  remained  open 
day  and  night,  that  the  injured  might,  at  any  time, 
seek  protection  from  injustice  or  contempt  of  the  laws. 
The  hill  where  the  plebeians  had  encamped,  and  where 
they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  received  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  popular  or  democratic 
constitution  of  Rome  may  be  properly  dated  from 
this  period  — 493  B.  C. 

At  this  time,  an  excellent  man  and  patriotic  citizen, 
named  Spurius  Cassius,  was  consul.  During  his  admin- 
istration, treaties  were  formed  with  the  Latins  and 
Hernici ;  and  thus  the  confederacy  to  which  Rome 
owed  her  greatness  under  the  later  kings  was  reorgan- 
ized, lie  also  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  the  effect 
that  land  should  be  given  to  all  those  plebeians  who 
had  none,  and  that  the  patricians  should  pay,  as  for- 
merly, tithes  upon  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  This 
law  was  passed  after  a  violent  opposition,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding consuls  took  care  that  it  should  never  be 
carried  into  effect:  so  the  commons  continued  to 
suffer  all  the  miseries  attendant  on  poverty  and  the 
oppressions  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Spurius 
Cassius  was,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office, 
charged  with  treason,  and  beheaded.  The  feuds  of 
the  nobles  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  a  fero- 
cious spirit  that  marks  the  barbarism  of  the  age.  The 
conflicts  and  the  crimes  which  accomponied  them  were 
not  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  times;  but  we  are  able 
to  itifer,  from  some  notices  which  Ivave  been  discovered, 
with  what  bitterness  political  animosities  were  indulged. 

The  commons,  finding  that  the  passage  of  the 
agrarian  law  was  becoming  every  day  more  problem- 
atical, refused  to  serve  as  soldiers ;  and  soon  after, 
the  neglect  of  agriculture,  caused  by  the  numerous 
wars  of  the  Romans,  occasioned  a  severe  famine.  Dis- 
turbances took  place  in  consequence,  and  the  senate 
and  people  became  highly  inflamed  against  each  other. 
Some  sympathizing  Greek  prince,  or,  as  it  is  stated  by 
other  annalists,  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  sent  at  this  period 
a  supply  of  corn  to  Rome,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
distribute  at  once  among  the  people.  This  benevolent 
plan  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cains  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
n  hero,  whose  history,  above  all  others,  the  poets  have 
delighted  to  embellish.  He  was  haughty  and  violent, 
and  besides  hating  the  people  as  a  patrician  would  hate 
the  plebeians,  he  thoroughly  detested  them  for  having 
refused  to  confirm  his  election  to  the  consulate.  The 
contemptuous  and  bitter  language  which  Shakspearc 
puts  into  his  mouth,  would  perhaps  seem  too  strong, 
did  we  not  remember  that  no  wars  arc  more  bloody 
than  those  of  class,  and  no  feuds  more  deadly  than 
Uiose  springing  from  division  into  castes :  — 

.    ...    *  What  would  you  have,  you  cum. 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?   The  one  affright*  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    lie  that  trust*  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  find*  you  hare* ; 
Where  foxes,  geese.    You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  aun.    Who  " 


Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  load, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye !  Trust  v ' 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind, 

And  c  all  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.    What's  the  matter, 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 

You  cry  against  the  nohle  senate,  who, 

I'uder  the  gods,  keep  vou  in  awe,  which  else 

Would  feed  on  one  auothcr  ?    What's  your  seeking  ? " 

He  carried  his  hatred  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  consuls 
to  refuse  to  assent  to  a  division  of  the  corn.  For  this 
act  he  was  indicted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ostensible  charge  being  that  he  aspired  to  the  sovereign 
authority.  He  was  banished  from  Rome,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  Volscians,  w  ho,  before  long,  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome.  They  met  with  success 
every  where,  and  marching  through  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, under  the  guidance  of  Coriolanus  and  their  king 
Tullus,  laid  waste  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  com- 
mons, sparing  only  the  property  of  the  patricians. 
They  then  surrounded  the  city,  and  closely  besieged  it. 
Within  the  walls,  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  lamen- 
tation and  distress ;  the  women  ran  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy ;  it  was  the  darkest  day 
that  Rome  had  ever  known ;  for  the  enemy  wus  tho 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  attacked  it,  while  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  destroyed  her  means  of  de- 
fence. A  deputation  which' was  sent  to  Coriolanus 
was  received  with  chilling  indifference,  and  was  told 
to  expect  peace  on  no  other  conditions  than  the  return- 
ing to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  them,  the  recall  of  all  Roman  exiles,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  The  senate  refused  to 
accede  to  these  terms  An  embassy  of  ten  senators 
next  appeared  before  Coriolanus,  humbly  suing  for 
peace  on  less  stringent  conditions :  but  the  haughty 
leader  was  inflexible.    Then  all  the  priests  came  iu 


Mufhrr  of  Orkilanui  addrrsring  him. 


solemn  procession,  but  with  no  better  success.  At  last, 
the  noble  matrons,  dressed  in  mourning  and  headed 
by  the  wife,  mother,  and  children  of  the  stern  exile, 
proceeded  to  his  camp.  The  Volscian  soldiers,  who 
guarded  his  tent,  silently  made  way  for  the  sad  pro- 
cession, and  the  whole  camp  seemed  touched  by  tin 
afflicting  evidence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.  As 
tho  mother  df  the  exile  appeared  before  her  von,  she 
said,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  sobs,  "  Must  it  be 
thus,  that  Rome  would  have  escaped  the  dishonor  of 
beholding  an  enemy's  camp  under  her  walls,  had  I 
never  borne  a  son  .-  that  if  1  had  remained  childless. 
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I    should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city?" 
CToriolanus  wrung  his  hands,  looked  at  his  army  and 
the  walls  of  his  native  city,  now  humhlcd  before  him, 
and    exclaimed,  "O  mother,  what  liast  thou  done! 
Thine  is  the  victory  —  Koine  is  saved,  but  shame  and 
ruin  uwuit  thy  son."    He  then  embraced  his  wife  and 
children,  and  giving  them  a  safe-conduct  back  to  Kome, 
i m  i- It-  a  precipitate  rctn-at  with  his  army.    He  never 
returned,  but  passed  his  life  in  exile.    According  to 
knot  her  version  of  the  story,  ho  was  assassinated  by 
il»e  Volacians,  who  considered  that,  in  sparing  Rome, 
he    had  betrayed  their  interests.    The  date  of  these 
.•wiit.H,  though  uncertain,  is  usually  fixed  at  lf>H  II.  C. 

Koine  and  the  neighboring  states  were  not  in  a  very 
proH|x>rous  condition  at  this  period.  The  ravages  of 
Warfare  were  every  where  visible.  Many  towns  were 
.ii  ruins;  much  of  the  country  was  laid  waste;  the 
I  incai  and  fruit-trees  had  been  destroyed;  and  whole 
%  1 1  luges  were  in  ashes.  Added  to  the  miseries  of  war 
were  those  of  the  plague;  and  the  scarcity  of  corn, 
nn<i  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  were  the  cause  of  a 
•vere  famine.    Tho  year  following  the  peace  with 


the  Volscians,  the  .Equians  broke  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  and  this  incursion  was  so  fonnjdablc,  that  it 
threatened  Rome  with  dissolution  in  its  weak  condition. 
An  army  sent  against  them  was  decoyed  into  a  nar- 
row pass,  with  steep,  l>are  hills  on  each  side.  They 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  There  was  neither 
food  for  the  men,  nor  grass  for  the  horses,  mid  they 
were  in  danger  of  starving,  if  the  enemy,  who  were 
surrounding  them  on  every  side,  did  not  despatch  them 
by  a  more  summary  means.  Five  horsemen  broke 
out  of  the  lines  before  the  rear  was  quite  cloM-d  tip. 
and  carried  the  disheartening  news  to  Rome.  W  illi 
one  accord,  Cincinnntus,  M  the  curly -headed,"  who  had 
formerly  been  consul,  was  chosen  dictator,  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Ins  farm  to  require  his  immedi- 
ate presence  at  Rome.  He  was  found  ploughing  in 
the  field,  with  no  clothing  but  his  kilt.  As  he  arrived 
in  the  city,  the  senators  and  the  patricians  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  capital  by 
twenty-four  lictors  with  their  rods  and  axes,  the  mul- 
titude crowding  round  him  to  sec  the  man  who  was 
to  be  their  deliverer. 


Triumph*]  fiuca— ton. 


He  was  invested  with  supreme  power  for  six  months, 
lb*  first  step  was  to  order  every  man  to  shut  his  shop. 
The  courts  of  law  were  closed,  and  directions  were 
jjHtn  that  until  the  army  was  delivered,  no  man  must 
attend  to  any  private  business.    Every  citizen  of  aire 
'o  bear  arms  was  next  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  with  provisions  for  five  days, 
and  a  dozen  stout  stakes.   The  city  was  now  alive,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clashing  of  arms  and  the 
hrwinn  of  trees.    At  sunset,  a  large  and  fully-equipped 
army  left  the  walls  of  Rome,  ami  proceeded  to- 
ward Mount  Algid  us,  where  the  enemy  were  posted. 
TW  arrived  here  at  midnight,  and  forming  them- 
i-Wn  into  a  column,  completely  surrounded  ihe  moun- 
tain.   When  sll  wns  ready,  they  gave  one  long, 
tmn^ndous  shout,  which  echoed  and  reverberated  from 
iwk  to  rork,  filling  the  cnemv  with  surprise  and  terror, 
and  inspiring  their  countrymen  with  new  hope,  as 
1   they  recognized    the  well   known   Roman  hurrah, 
rhrr  shouted  back  again,  arid  began  to  assail  the 

it 
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ti 


enemy.  Their  friends  without,  in  the  mean  time,  dug 
a  ditch  round  the  mountain,  and  fenced  it  with  a  ram- 
part of  stakes  and  turf.  When  the  morning  came, 
the  astonished  vfvqiiians  found  themseUes  completely 
enclosed,  and  offered  Cincinnntus  his  own  terms. 
The  victorious  Romans,  after  stripping  them  of  their 
nrms,  baggage,  and  every  thing  valuable,  and  making 
them  pass  under  a  yoke  formed  of  their  spenn, 
marched  home  in  triumph.  As  Cincinnati!*  entered 
Rome,  he  was  honored  with  a  golden  crown ;  tables 
were  set  out  at  every  door,  laden  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  soldiers  and  the  people  feasted  together  with 
songs  and  rejoicing.  A  triumphal  procession  wns 
decreed  to  Cincinnati!*,  who,  having  held  the  power  a 
fortnight,  and  saved  the  Roman  army  from  destruc- 
tion, abdicated,  and  returned  to  his  plough. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Cincinnati!*.  Much  of  it  is 
doubtful,  except  the  fact  of  his  having  been  dictator, 
and  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  ^fvquuin*.  It  is 
not  certain  that  be  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  triumph 
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!  but  as  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  mnny  Roman 
generals  in  ajflcr  times,  it  may  bo  proper  to  describe 
it  hero.  It  was  the  greatest  military  honor  that 
could  bo  attained  in  the  Roman  state.  It  was  n 
solemn  procession,  in  which  the  victorious  general 
and  his  army  proceeded  through  the  city  to  the 
Capitol.  The  procession  was  formed  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  and  passed  through  the  most  public  streets,  which 
were  strowed  with  flowers,  while  incense  was  burning 
on  altars  raised  in  different  places.  First  came  the 
musicians,  playing  and  singing  triumphal  songs ;  next, 
•  the  oxen  for  sacrifice,  adorned  with  flowers;  then  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  drawn  in  wagons ;  then 
came  the  captives  of  rank  in  chaias,  and  after  them 
walked  the  lictors,  who  were  followed  by  a  troop  of 
musicians  and  dancers.  The  general  himself,  crowned 
with  laurel,  rode  in  a  circular  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  his  children  usually  accompanied  him. 
The  consuls  and  senators  walked  before  him,  during 

■  the  republic ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  they 
followed  the  chariot  on  foot.    The  soldiers  closed  the 

!  procession.  A  part  of  the  spoils  was  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  sacrifices  were  performed  ;  and  then  the  gen- 
eral gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  friends 
and  the  chief  citizens  in  the  Capitol. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXVII. 

4UIOS74B.C. 

The  Laws  of  the  Ttcelve  Tables  —  The  De- 
cemvirs —  The  Censorship  —  The  Invasion 
of  the  Gauls — The  Samnite  Wars — The 
Invasion  of  Pyrrhus  —  Condition  of  the 
People  —  Public  Works  —  Literature. 

The  agrarian  law,  and  the  discussions  concerning  it, 
soon  began  again  to  agitate  the  contending  factions. 
The  senate  and  people  were  both  weary  of  these  end- 
less disputes,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  evils  might  be  removed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  body  of  wholesome  laws.  Three  commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  sent  to  Greece  to  examine  the 
legal  institutions  of  that  country,  and  select  such  laws 
u  were  suitable  to  the  Romans.  Ten  magistrates  were 
appointed  to  administer  tliese  new  laws.  They  su- 
perseded the  consuls  and  tribunes,  and  exercised  the 
supreme  power  by  turns.  They  were  called  derrm- 
riri,  and  the  whole  body  was  styled  a  decemtirate. 
The  old  laws  and  usages  were  amended  by  many 
alterations  and  additions,  and  w  ere  formed  into  a  regu- 
larcodc;  these  were  engraved  on  twelve  tables  of 
brass,  and  were  hung  up  in  the  Comitium.  The  Laws 
of  the  Tteclrc  Tablet  were  the  basis  of  all  Roman  law 
till  the  time  of  tho  emperors.  By  this  famous  code, 
the  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  tribes 
was  abolished,  and  all  were  called  indiscriminate- 
ly, Roman  citizens.  The  laws  in  relation  to  debt 
were  not  altered,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  the  times 
grew  better,  there  was  less  occasion  to  borrow,  and 
their  severity  was  less  felt.  The  first  decemvirs  gov- 
erned uprightly,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  no 
objection  was  made  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  form 
of  government.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  first,  was 
reelected,  with  four  new  patricians  and  five  plebeians, 
who  soon  began  to  display  the  state  and  authority  of 
kings.    They  became  tyrannical  and  despotic,  and  at 


tho  end  of  their  term  of  office,  refused  to  resign 
Having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  the  rank  of  simple  citizens.  The 
melancholy  story  of  Virginia,  which  is  unhappily  no  I 
fiction,  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  violence  and  op- 
pression to  which  the  people  were  subjected  under  the  | 
second  decemvirate. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  and  an  oln 
man,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  a  centurion  named  Virginius.    This  young 
lady  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  very  beauti-  j 
ful."    Appius  bribed  a  creature  of  his,  named  Clau  J 
dius,  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.    The  cause  was  tried 
before  Appius,  who  adjudged  her  to  Claudius.    Vir-  i 
ginius,  who  guessed  at  the  designs  of  the  tyrant,  asked  i  j 
permission  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  daughter ; 
when,  pretending  to  embrace  her,  he  snntched  a  knife  | 
from  a  butcher's  stall,  and  stubbed  her  to  the  heart.  > 
Then  brandishing  the  weapon  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed, 
kk  By  this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  in- 
fernal  gods!"    Virginius  returned  to  the  camp  with  t 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  multitude  of  tho  .  | 
citizens  in  his  company.    This  tragedy  was  the  drop  1 1 
that  made  the  bucket  overflow.    The  army  hnd.al-  ' 
ready  been  excited  to  madness  by  the  cowardly  mur>  i 
der  of  Licinius  Dentatus,  by  order  of  the  decemvirs. 
He  had  boldly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  for 
this  was  marked  out  for  destruction.    Under  pretence 
of  doing  him  honor,  he  was  sent  with  a  convoy  of  j 
supplies  for  the  army,  which  was  encamped  outside 
the  city  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  with  a  body-guard 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  received  | 
orders  to  assassinate  him  tn  the  woods.  Tossing  through 
a  ravine  among  the  hills,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  him 
The  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundred  ! 
and  twenty  battles,  set  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended himself  till  fifteen  of  his  assailants  had  fallen, 
and  till  he  had  wounded  thirty  others.    He  then  kept 
off  their  javelins  with  his  shield,  but  was  at  last  crushed 
by  huge  stones  thrown  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  1 
rock.    The  outrage  upon  Virginius  was  more  than  the 
army  could  bear;  and  plucking  up  their  standards,  they 
marched  upon  Rome.  The  commons  and  the  remainder 
of  the  soldiers  joined  with  them,  and  formed  an  en- 
campment on  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  remained 
till  tho  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned. 

The  commons  now  came  into  possession  of  more 
rights  and  privileges  than  ever  before.    Two  consuls 
were  again  chosen,  and  the  people  again  elected  tribunes,  | 
to  whom  they  might  appeal  in  case  of  injustice :  several 
laws  were  passed  for  their  future  security.    A  most 
important  office,  which  sprung  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  decemvirate,  was  the  censorship.    The  duties  of 
the  censors,  of  whom  there  were  two,  holding  the  of-  : 
fice  for  five  years,  were  the  taking  a  register  of  the  citi- 
zens and  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  1  j 
taxes  in  due  proportion ;  the  management  of  all  the  1 1 
property  from  which  the  government  revenues  were  1 1 
derived ;  and  the  supervision  of  the  public  morals. 
Another  privilege  obtained  at  this  period  by  the  plebe  j 
ians  was  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician 
houses,  which  had  never  before  been  permitted.  *  A 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  these  coo- 
cessions,  which  lasted  till  the  year  404  B.  C. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  Veii  —  the  richest  city  of 
Etruria,and  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Roman  republic  —  ! 
gave  the  Romans  so  much  annoyance,  that  the  latter  | 
resolved  to  destroy  it.    They  accordingly  hud  «egv  | 
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10  the  city,  and  remained  ten  years  under  its  walls, 
rainly  endeavoring  to  undermine  the  foundations,  or 
in  some  way  to  force  an  entrance.  At  the  close  of 
the  t<-nth  year,  Furius  Camillus  was  chosen  dictator, 
and  by  his  directions  it  is  said  that  a  mine  was  dug 
fn  in  the  Roman  camp  into  the  citadel  of  Veii,  through 
which  an  entrance  was  effected,  and  the  city  taken. 
The  plunder  was  shared  by  the  soldiers.  The  inhab- 
its were  enslaved  or  ransomed,  and  the  images  of 


transferred  to  Rome. 


who 


won 


trio 

the  victory,  soon  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  charged  with  having  appropri- 
ated to  his  private  purposes  a  part  of  the  plunder  of 
Veil,  and  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  trial,  went  into  voluntary  cxilo  As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  gates,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
round,  and  uttered  a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  his  coun- 
trymen might  one  day  he  made  sensible  of  his  inno- 
cence and  their  own  ingratitude  —  a  wish,  says  the 
account,  which  was  speedily  realized  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls. 

These  people  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France. 
They  were  uncivilized  and  warlike,  depending  for  their 
victories  on  personal  strength  and  their  destructive 
mode  of  warfare.  They  had  already  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  city  364,  and  389  B.  C,  pene- 
trated over  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  whose  cities 
they  laid  waste.  These  barbarians  created  terror  by 
their  fierce  aspect,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  innu- 
merable horns  and  trumpets.  Finding  themselves  but 
feebly  resisted,  they  pressed  onward  toward  Rome, 
where  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed,  as  the  city  was  to- 
tally unprepared  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  A  body 
of  Roman  troops  took  post  near  the  River  Allia,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Rome,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Gauls.  The 
routed  army  was  pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  had  not  the  victors 


Roman  sentinels  were  all  asleep,  and  the  Gaul  who 
was  climbing  the  rampart  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men was  just  gaining  the  summit,  when  some  geese, 
that  were  sacred  to  Juno,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple, 
gave  warning  of  the  danger  by  screaming  and  flapping 
their  wings.  The  tribune,  Marcus  Manlius,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  hurled  backward  the  foremost  intruder, 
who  bore  down  in  his  fall  those  who  were  mounting 
the  hill. 

Thus  the  Capitol  was  saved ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged  from  famine  induced  them  to  enter  into 
an  ngreement  with  the  Gauls,  and  ransom  the  city  and 
its  territory  for  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
The  Roman  account  of  the  close  of  this  mortifying 
episode  in  their  history  is  quite  magniloquent,  and  by 
its  very  grandeur  induces  the  belief  that  the  records 
therein  given  are  mere  fables,  designed  to  gloss  over 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  Romans.  In  these 
it  is  stated  that,  as  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  Camil- 
lus, whose  return  had  been  solicited  by  his  repentant 
countrymen,  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
Capitol.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  battle  ensued  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  Gauls  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and 
were  driven  from  Rome  without  the  treasure.  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  on  their  retreat,  (hey 
were  attacked  and  defeated  a  second  time,  when  all 
the  booty  they  were  carrying  off  was  taken  from  them, 
and  their  chief  made  prisoner.'  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  Gauls  went  away  with  the  gold  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  that  Camillus  was  recalled,  with  many 
other  exiles,  to  supply  the  pluce  of  the  citizens  who 
liad  perished  during  this  destructive  invasion! 

The  city  was  now  to  be  rebuilt;  and  this  was  nc 
easy  task  for  a  people  so  impoverished  as  were  the 
Romans  at  this  period.  The  citizens  shrank  from  the 
idea,  and  proposed  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  Veii. 
This  project  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  patri- 


paused  to  gather  the  spoil,  that  day  would  have  put  cians,  who  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  desert  the 


an  end  to  the  Roman  name  and  nation.  The  affrighted 
Romans  found  it  impossible  to  dofend  the  city  against 
such  an  enemy,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  surrounding  country,  after 
having  garrisoned  the  Capitol  with  about  one  thousand 
troops.  About  eighty  of  the  chief  patricians,  prefer- 
ring to  die  than  survive  the  republic,  put  on  their  robes 
of  ceremony  and  sat  down  in  the  Forum  in  their  cu- 
rule  chairs,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  Gauls  broke  into  the  city,  they  found  it 
as  silent  as  the  graye.  Every  house  was  shut ;  not  a 
human  being  appeared  in  the  streets  ;  and  when  thoy 
came  to  the  Forum,  and  saw  the  priests  and  senators 
,  in  deathlike  stillness,  thev  began  lo  think  that 
were  the  Roman  gods,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  save  the  city.  But  the  illusion  soon  vanished :  the 
•elf-devoted  patriots  fell  victims  to  their  attachment 
to  their  home  and  country,  and  wero  slaughtered  by 
the  ruthless  invaders.  The  latter  then  gave  them- 
<elves  up  to  plunder.  They  broke  into  the  houses, 
and  set  the  city  on  fire  in  different  places.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  buildings,  Rome  was  reduced  to  a 
neap  of  ashes.  It  was  then  that  most  of  the  records 
of  its  history  were  destroyed ;  and  hence  arise  the 
many  doubts  that  are  thrown  upon  all  that  is  related 
yt  the  times  that  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
the  latter  now  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol ;  but  as  it  held 
«n  longer  than  thev  expected,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  H  by  surprise  in  the  dead  of  the  night  The 


memorable  seat  of  their  ancestors.  Every  encourage- 
ment was  given  them,  which  could  assist  in  restoring 
the  city;  they  were  allowed  to  hew  stone  and  cut 
wood  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and  to  erect  their 
habitations  on  any  spot  and  in  any  manner  they  chose. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  settling  at  Veii,  the  houses 
there  were*  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
new  city.  The  result  of  these  concessions  was  an 
incongruous  mass  of  buildings,  which,  however,  sufficed 
to  preserve  the  site  and  name  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
distress  of  the  lower  classes  was  very  great,  and 
Manlius,  the  tribune,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol,  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  their  sufferings.  He  sold 
his  estate  to  buy  them  bread,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  multitude.  Like  Coriolanus,  he  was  accused  of 
aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  and  being  invited  to  a 
conference  on  the  hill  where  stood  the  Capitol,  was 
treacherously  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiaa  Rock. 

In  this  manner  the  Romans  went  on,  a  mixture  of 
turbulence  and  superstition  within  their  walls,  and 
successful  enterprises  without ;  for  they  were  at  this 
period  engaged  in  a  variety  of  petty  wars.  Their 
armies  were  constantly  in  the  field  against  the  Gauls 
or  the  Etruscans ;  but  as  the  relation  of  wars  that  led 
to  no  particular  result  is  extremely  uninteresting,  we 
only  speak  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Romans  were  seldom  at  peace.  The  famous  legend 
of  Marcus  Curtius  belongs  to  this  period,  and  though 
evidently  a  story  having  no  foundation  in  truth,  is 
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loo  remarkable  to  bo  omitted.  It  is  said  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a  yawning  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum, 
threatening  to  swallow  up  houses  and  temples  in  its 
abyss.  Burnt-offerings  and  prayers  were  of  no  avail ; 
the  gulf  continued  gaping  in  ihc  heart  of  the  city.  The 
augurs  declared  that  it  would  not  close  till  the  most 
precious  thing  in  Rome  had  been  thrown  into  it. 
Marcus  Curtius  arrayed  himself  in  complete  armor, 
mounted  his  finest  charger,  and  saying  that  patriot- 
ism and  military  virtue  were  the  most  precious  qual- 
ities a  state  could  possess,  leaped  boldly  into  the  chasm, 
in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  abyss,  concludes  the  story,  closed  over  him, 
and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

The  patricians  now  gradually  acquired  the  princi- 
pal influence  in  tho  state,  and  it  was  evident  that  tho 
plebeians,  ground  down  by  oppression  and  worn  out 
by  suffering,  were  losing  their  spirit  and  courage. 
Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miser- 
able oligarchy,  and  her  name  would  have  come  down 
to  us  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  had  not  her  decline 
been  arrested  by  two  men,  whose  appearance  changed 
the  fate  of  their  country  and  the  world.  These  men, 
Licinius  and  Sextus,  were  tribunes  of  the  people ;  Li- 
cinius  brought  forward  three  bills:  the  first  opened  the 
consulship  to  plebeians ;  the  second  prohibited  any 
one  from  occupying  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land ;  and  the  third  provided  that  those  who  were 
pledged  for  debt  should  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  interest,  nnd  should  be  allowed  three 
yoars  to  refund  the  principal.  The  patricians  resisted 
the  passing  of  these  laws  for  five  years,  when  the 
people  took  up  arms,  nnd  stationed  themselves  on  Mount 
Avcntinc.  To  avoid  civil  war,  Camillus,  the  dictator, 
advised  concession,  and  the  three  bills  wore  passed. 
This  arrangement  (366  B.  C.)  settled  all  affairs  for  the 
lime  amicably. 

In  the  year  342  B.  C,  a  war  commenced  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  inhabitants  of  a  province 
.n  Lower  Italy.  Hostilities  were  brought  about  by  an 
application  on  the  part  of  the  Campanians,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  Samuites,  to  the  Romans  against 
their  enemies.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  Roman  consul, 
marched  against  the  Samnitcs,  nnd  forced  them  to 
retreat,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  to  their  own  bor- 
ders. At  the  same  time,  another  Roman  ar*iy  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Samnitcs,  and  after  a  doubtful  con- 
test, gained  a  victory  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  their 
general,  Publius  Decius.  The  vanquished  nation  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  but  maintained  it  only  till  they 
recovered  from  their  defeat.  Twenty-two  years  after, 
(3*20  B.  C.,)  a  new  war  broke  out,  more  bloody  than 
the  preceding,  which  was  prosecuted  with  greater  ob- 
stinacy, as  the  other  states  in  Lower  Italy  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Samnitea.  Though  the  Romans  were  gen- 
erally victorious,  yet  in  the  year  313  B.  C,  their  army 
was  drawn  by  treachery  into  a  narrow  defile  near  the 
city  of  Caudium,  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  This 
was  done  by  setting  up  two  spears,  with  a  third  across 
them  at  the  top.  Under  this  every  man  of  the  army 
passed,  having  previously  been  stripped  of  all  his  arms 
and  clothes,  except  a  single  garment.  The  Rdmans, 
disarmed,  half  naked,  and  burning  with  shame  nt  this 
dishonor,  found  a  refuge  in  the  city  of  Capua,  an  ally 
of  Rome. 

The  Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  tho  treaty  which  I 


the  Samnitcs  had  forced  their  humbled  foes  to  sign, 
and  delivering  up  to  them  the  consuls  who  had  made 
it,  sent  other  commanders  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Papirius  Cursor  succeeded  in  avenging  the  disgrace 
which  his  countrymen  had  suffered,  by  inflicting  a 
similar  ignominy  upon  the  enemy.  The  war  was  still 
prosecuted  with  fury  ;  but  tho  power  of  the  Samnitea 
declined  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Romans  gained 
fresh  vigor  from  each  new  victory.  The  Samnites, 
being  now  hard  pressed,  determined  to  call  a  foreign 
power  to  their  assistance.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
city  of  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Kpirus,  took  up 
arms  against  tho  Romans,  279  B.  C.  He  sent  an 
advanced  guard  of  three  thousand  men,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  three 
thousand  cavalry,  und  twenty  elephants,  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Italy.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  troops  on  each  side  advanced  and  re- 
ceded seven  times,  without  deciding  tho  conflict. 
Pyrrhus  then  brought  his  elephants  into  action,  iht^ 
sight  of  which  struck  both  horses  and  men  with  terror 
and  the  Romans  broke  their  ranks ;  the  rout  was  gen- 
eral, and  the  Roman  army  fled.  Their  valor,  how- 
over,  seems  to  have  inspired  Pyrrhus  with  admiration, 
for  he  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed,  while  viewing  the 
field  of  battle  the  next  day,  "  Hud  1  such  soldiers  as 
the  Romans,  the  world  would  be  mine ;  had  the  Ro- 
mans such  a  general  as  I,  the  world  would  be  theirs." 

The  Romans  refused  to  listen  to  any  accommoda- 
tion or  amicablo  arrangement  for  peace,  but  sent  an 
embassy  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fa- 
bricius,  an  old  senator,  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion. The  Epirote  king,  knowing  his  reputation  for 
integrity,  determined  to  try  him,  and  offered  him  gold 
and  rich  presents ;  but  they  were  all  sternly  refused. 
Tho  uext  day,  Pyrrhus  ordered  ono  of  his  largest  ele- 
phants to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain,  which  at  u  signal 
was  drawn,  and  discovered  the  animal  raising  Ins 
trunk  in  a  threatening  manner.  Fubricius  stood  untcr- 
rificd,  and  then,  turning  to  the  king,  said,  "  Neither 
your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  big  beast  to-day,  can 
move  Pyrrhus,  enchanted  to  find  such  firm- 

ness in  a  barbarian,  as  the  Greeks  called  every  one 
but  themselves,  released  the  prisoners.  The  Romans 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  defeat,  and 
as  tho  panic  occasioned  by  the  elephants  passed 
away,  a  large  army  took  the  field.  While  the  two 
forces  were  approaching  each  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
offering  to  poison  the  king  for  a  proper  reward.  Fa- 
bricius, fired  with  indignation  at  this  treacherous  pro- 
posal, sent  the  letter  to  Pyrrhus.  The  king,  struck 
with  amazement,  exclaimed, "Admirable  Fabricius,  it  is 
as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  as  tbee  from 
the  path  of  honor."  Then,  clothing  ami  releasing  ull 
his  Roman  prisoners,  he  embarked  his  army  forSicilv, 
where,  in  two  years,  he  made  himself  roaster  of  the 
island.  The  Romans,  during  his  absence,  retrieved 
their  affaire,  and  when,  in  274  B.  C,  Pyrrhus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  allies,  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Romans,  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  gain 
a  single  advantage  over  them.  He  abandoned  tho 
Samnites  and  Tarcntines,  and  returned  to  Epirus  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  forces.  The  allied  nations 
could  no  longer  resist  the  conquering  career  of  the 
Romans,  who  emerged  from  this  last  contest,  called 
the  fourth  Samnite  war,  the  rulers  of  all  Italy  south 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    Almost  every  town  in  the  penin- 
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tula  now  contained  a  Roman  garrison.    The  con- 
quered nations  were  in  general  left  in  possession  of 
their  own  laws,  and  at  liberty  to  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates    They  were  called  allies,  and  though  they 
paid  no  land  tax  to  the  Roman  government,  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  the 
state,  and  to  clothe  and  pay  them.    The  Romans, 
'    however,  gained  by  these  conquests,  new  territories, 
I    with  forests,  rivers,  and  harbors,  from  which  large 
I    revenues  were  derived,  that  enriched  the  state,  and 
consequently  the  people. 

As  we  are  now  considerably  advanced  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  it  may  be  proper  to  glance  briefly  at 
the  condition  of  the  people,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  public  works,  and  literary  attainments,  at 
this  period.    The  Romans  were  progressing  towards 
|    that  state  of  luxurious  refinement,  which  they  after- 
i    wird  carried  to  a  height  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.   The  spoils  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  cities  had 
|  made  them  familiar  with  luxuries  that  were  unknown 
{    to  their  ancestors.    All  classes  of  the  citizens  were 
enriched  by  these  victories,  and  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  Roman  dominions  rendered  the  patronage  of 
the  government  so  great,  that  thousands  were  sup- 
ported from  the  public  treasury.    It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  first  silver  coinage  was  issued;  but  it  is 

I  unknown  whether  it  was  a  right  confined  to  the  gov- 
i    ernment,  or  allowed  to  private  individuals. 

About  this  time,  Appius  the  Blind,  distinguished 
himself,  when  censor,  by  the  construction  of  a  mili- 
tary road  which  extended  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.    It  was 
j    paved  with  lava,  and  was  called  the  Appian  Way. 

I I  He  likewise  built  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome.  Pris- 
oners taken  in  the  Samnite  wars,  besides  hired  laborers, 
were  employed  on  these  works.    Tiles  were  intro- 

|    duccd,  instead  of  boards,  as  a  material  for  rooting 
|  ■  houses,  which  were  now  much  better  built  than  in  the 
first  years  afler  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.    The  city 
was  beginning  also  to  be  embellished  with  good  streets, 
fine  stone  buildings,  bronze  statues,  and  other  works 
( I  of  art    Something  like  literature  and  oratory  begins 
,  to  be  visible  at  this  time.    Brief,  dry  chronicles  of 
public  events  were  kept.    It  was  the  custom  to  sing 
heroic  poems,and  to  recite  comic  dialogues,at  banquets. 
Sallads  of  Romulus  and  Remus  formed  the  cntcr- 
•ainment  of  the  common  people.  Combats  of  gladiators 
were  now  first  introduced.    This  barbarous  spectacle 
was  at  first  considered  as  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the 
■  dead,  and  the  gladiators,  it  is  supposed,  were  criminals, 
•  or  captives  condemned  to  death ;  but  in  later  times 
great  numbers  of  slaves  were  bought  and  trained  for 
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•74  to  M  B.  C. 

The  Punic  Wars —  Conquest  of  Greece  — 
Revolt  at  Rome  —  Jugurtlia  —  Inroads  of 
the  Barbarians  —  The  Social  War  —  Ma- 
tins and  Syll*  —  Spartacus  —  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

Ocx  history  now  approaches  the  memorable  era  of 
the  Pxmic  tcar$,  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
two  greatest  republics  in  existence.    Rome  was  now 
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prosperous  and  rich.  Her  very  prosperity,  added  to 
the  knowledge  tliat  it  arose  from  success  in  war,  made 
the  people  anxious  to  find  another  enemy,  with  whoso 
spoils  to  fill  the  Roman  coffers,  and  of  whose  citizens 
they  might  make  staves.  Casting  their  eyes  across  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  waters  were  not  broad  enough 
to  conceal  the  glory  and  magnificence  which  appeared 
on  the  African  shore,  or  deep  enough  to  quench  the  fires 
of  ambition  and  rivalry  in  their  breasts,  they  beheld  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  whose  dominion  of  the  seas  and 
superiority  in  naval  strength,  pouring  the  most  un- 
bounded wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  queen  of  the  west- 
ern seas,  excited  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the 
Romans. 

Once  resolved  upon  war,  they  were  never  long  in  find- 
ing an  occasion  for  commencing  it,  though  the  cause 
of  it  in  this  case  was  not  very  honorable  to  cither  party. 
In  the  year  264  B.  C,  a  company  of  brigands  in  Sicily, 
called  Mamertines,  from  the  place  of  their  origin, 
seized  the  town  of  Messina,  and  butchered  the  citizens. 
The  Syracusans  were  about  to  take  vengeance  upon 
them  ;  but  the  Mamertines  divided  into  two  parties  — 
the  one  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  other 
that  of  the  Romans :  thus  the  two  republics  were 
brought  into  collision.  The  Carthaginians  were  enraged 
at  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  —  for  Sicily  was 
theirs  by  right  of  conquest,  —  and  hired,  for  the  con- 
test,  a  vast  number  of  mercenary  troops  in  Gaul, 
Liguria,  and  Spain. 

The  Romans  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
which  was  a  great  naval  depot  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  captured  it,  262  B.  C.  They  had  no  ships  of 
war,  while  their  powerful  rival  was  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  It  happened  that  a  Carthaginian 
ship  was  driven  upon  their  shore,  which  furnished  them 
with  a  model  for  building.  They  soon  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and, 1o  their  own 
astonishment,  achieved,  in  260,  a  naval  victory,  captur- 
ing fifty  of  the  enemy's  fleet  This  being  the  first  sea 
fight  in  which  they  had  ever  engaged,  caused  an  im- 
mense exultation  in  the  capital ;  and  the  Romans  were 
so  far  encouraged  by  their  success,  that  they  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  in  Africa.  We  have 
described  more  particularly  the  events  of  this  campaign 
and  the  tragical  fate  of  Regulus,  in  the  history  of 
Carthage.  After  various  successes  on  both  sides,  the 
Romans  so  effectually  crippled  the  Carthaginian  power, 
that  her  naval  strength  was  utterly  annihilated.  The 
first  Punic  war  ended  242  B.  C,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  now 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  happened  only  in  time 
of  peace,  and  we  may  judge  from  this  how  completely 
the  military  character  inspired  the  whole  Roman 
policy :  a  state  of  hostility  seemed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent and  natural  relation  between  Rome  and  her 
neighbors. 

In  218  B.  C,  the  second  Punic  war  commenced. 
For  an  account  of  this  most  formidable  contest,  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  Carthage, 
where  the  career  of  Hannibal,  and  his  invasion  of  Italy, 
are  given  in  full.  In  the  battle  of  Lake  Thrasymenus, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  it  is  said  that  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  took  place,  which  overthrew  city  after 
city,  and  buried  them  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Yet  so  intent  were  the  combatants  upon  the  battle,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  sensible  of  this  great  convulsion 
of  nature. 
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"  Such  the  storm  of  battle  on  that  day, 
And  such  tho  fury,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  rolled  unhocdedly  away ; 
None  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  gravo  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet. 
Such  is  th*  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet." 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  story  of  Hannibal's  career, 
he  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  humbling  the  imperial  city.  But  the 
Romans  were  so  fur  from  despairing,  tliat  at  this  very 
moment  they  sent  out,  by  the  opposite  gates,  a  rein- 
forcement of  men  for  their  armies  in  Spain.  Hannibal 
was  mortified  at  this  evidence  of  their  self-confidence 
and  resolution ;  but  still  more  so  when  he  heard  that 
the  ground  on  which  his  army  lay  encamped  had  been 
put  up  at  auction,  while  he  was  there,  in  Rome,  and 
sold  at  its  full  value.  He  took  his  revenge  by  offering 
for  sale  the  shops  round  the  Roman  Forum.  Without 
doing  more  than  threaten  the  city,  Hannibal  was 
recalled  to  Africa,  in  201  B.  C,  to  oppose  the  Roman 
forces  under  Scipio,  who  hod  transported  his  army 
across  the  Mediterranean.  The  battle  of  Zama  soon 
followed,  by  the  results  of  which  Carthage  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy.  Her  exult- 
ing rival  imposed  on  her  the  harshest  terms,  stripping 
her  of  her  fleet,  her  elephants,  and  all  her  territories 
out  of  Africa.  Thus,  after  a  duration  of  seventeen 
years,  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  201  B.  C. 

Rome  had  now  become  a  great  military  republic, 
supremo  in  Western  Europe,  and  exercising  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  East,  where  the  kingdoms 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire  had 
sunk  into  weakness,  from  the  exhaustion  of  mutual  wars. 
The  Athenians,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Philip  V., 
King  of  Maccdon,  sought  tho  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  readily  granted,  as  the  senate  had  been 
anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  War  was  accordingly  declared  against 
Philip,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Macedonia.  The 
Macedonians  were  irretrievably  overthrown  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Cynoscephalac,  ( 197  B.  C.,)  and  forced  to  sub- 
mit. A  second  Macedonian  war  was  soon  after  pro- 
claimed against  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip. 
Paulus  ^Emilius  took  the  command  of  the  Roman 
forces,  and  in  167  B.  C,  completely  routed  tho  enemy. 
By  this  victory,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum, 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman  provinces. 

The  third  Punic  war  ensued,  149  B.  C.  Three  years 
after,  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  the  army  of 
Scipio  vEmilianus,and  the  civilization,  and  arts,  and  lite- 
rature, accumulated  during  seven  hundred  years,  were 
ruthlessly  blotted  out  of  existence.  The  very  ruins  of 
the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  heavy  curses 
were  pronounced  on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  it.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  nations  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules  of  justico  which  have  been 
given  to  individuals,  and  that  national  crimes  will  meet 
with  as  sure  a  retribution  as  is  visited  upon  single  acts 
of  disobedience,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  tho  Romans 
had  now  entered  upon  that  career  of  relentless  cruelty, 
and  of  rapacious  lust  of  dominion,  which,  in  time, 
brought  down  upon  them,  as  a  means  of  divine  ven- 
geance, the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  north.  As  we  pur- 
sue their  history,  and  follow  their  brutal  and  hard- 
hearted policy,  which  visited  all  ri.uls  with  extermina- 
tion, and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  all  lands  that 
were  fairer  than  their  own,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  I 


convinced  that  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
were  as  much  the  execution  of  a  divine  command  as 
when  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  ram 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights." 
Even  Scipio,  as  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  city  which 
had  fallen  before  him,  was  impressed  with  some  antici- 
pation of  the  kind,  and  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
In  his  commiseration  for  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
country's  rival,  he  repeated  these  lines  of  Homer :  — 

"  Yet  come  it  will :  the  day  decreed  by  fates  — 
How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates ! 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend. 
And  sc-»  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end  !  " 

Polybius,  the  historian,  interrogated  him  as  to  his 
meaning.  He  replied,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
his  own  country,  which  he  foresaw  must  also  submit 
to  the  vicissitudes  which  attend  all  human  things. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
Greece,  excited  by  an  impostor  named  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  be  tho  son  of  Philip.  The  war  which 
followed  in  this  country  proved  fatal  to  its  liberties. 
Tbe  Achoxins,  stimulated  by  some  factious  leaders, 
took  up  arms,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  under 
the  consul  Mummius.  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  antiquity,  was  plundered  of  its  statues  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  then  destroyed.  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  shared  a  similar  fate.  Tho  fall  of  Corinth  was 
a  means  of  introducing  a  taste  for  tbe  fine  arts  among 
the  Romans,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anecdote 
related  of  Mummius,  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
country.  It  is  said,  that  this  general,  on  shipping  his 
plunder  to  Italy,  bargained  with  the  shipmaster  that 
in  case  the  statues  and  paintings  were  lost,  he  should 
furnish  others  as  good  in  their  stead,  and  at  his  own 
price. 

At  this  period,  the  government  of  Rome  was  not 
conductod  in  a  manner  calculated  to  preserve  its  re- 
publican institutions.  The  numerous  class  of  small 
farmers  that  formerly  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  become  nearly  extinct;  having 
left  their  farms  for  the  camp,  and  become  altogether 
devoted  to  a  military  life.  Most  of  the  smalt  farms 
had  been  sold  or  given  up,  so  that  the  rich  possessed 
immense  estates,  and  the  poor  had  for  the  most  part 
no  land  at  all.  There  were  beside  large  companies 
of  wealdiy  men  at  Rome,  who  contracted  for  different 
branches  of  the  revenue ;  that  is,  they  paid  so  much  a 
year  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  collecting  the 
taxes,  and  duties  of  every  description  ;  whatever  they 
received  beyond  what  they  had  engaged  to  pay  was 
their  own :  it  was  evidently  their  interest  to  extort  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  people.  The  republic 
seemed  indeed  verging  to  its  fall.  In  this  state  of 
things,  two  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus, 
tribunes  of  tho  people,  resolved  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Licininn  law  against  holding  large  tracts  of 
land.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  proposal  by 
the  nobles.  The  death  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamu&, 
afforded  the  elder  Gracchus  a  new  opportunity  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  people.  This  king,  who 
died  without  heirs,  left  all  his  territories  and  treasures 
to  Rome,  and  Gracchus  proposed  that  the  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  people,  and  the  treasures  spent 
in  purchasing  agricultural  implements.  Thw  caused 
greater  disturbances  than  ever,  132  B.  C.  In  a 
riot  which  followed,  Gracchus  was  struck  dead  by  a 
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piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  three  hundred  of  his  par- 
tisans were  killed.  Twelve  years  afterward,  Caius, 
who  had  attempted  to  complete  what  was  begun  by  his 
brother,  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  it  was  promised 
that  whoever  should  bring  his  head  to  the  consul  should 
receive  its  weight  in  gold.  In  a  street  fight  that  en- 
sued, three  thousand  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and 
the  bead  of  Gracchus  was  cut  from  his  living  body. 
Soptimuleius,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  obtained  pos- 
session of  it,  and  carried  it  home,  where  he  took  out 
the  brain  and  filled  the  cavity  with  lead,  to  increase 
its  weight  He  received  of  the  consul  seventeen  pounds 
of  gold  in  consequence. 

With  the  Gracchi  perished  the  real  freedom  of  Rome. 
From  this  time,  tho  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by 
a  corrupt  and  insolent  aristocracy.  The  senate  was 
now  essentially  changed  from  that  venerable  assembly 
whom  we  have  seen  overthrowing  Pyrfhus  and  Han- 
nibal, as  much  by  their  virtues  as  their  arms.  It  was 
txi  longer  composed  of  those  men  who,  when  the  Gauls 
burst  into  the  city,  seemed  tho  tutelary  deities  of  Rome. 
The  senators  were  now  only  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  by  their  luxurious  habits.  Their 
profligacy  and  corruption  soon  became  strikingly  man- 
ifest In  the  misunderstanding  with  Jugurtha,  which 
happened  at  this  time,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken 
at  length  in  the  history  of  Numidia,  the  senate  was 
several  times  bribed  by  this  most  unprincipled  usurper; 
and  the  senators  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  offers  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Their  venality  was  so  outrageous, 
that  Jugurtha  was  allowed  to  assassinate,  with  impu- 
nity, Adhcrbal,  the  heir  to  the  Numidian  throne  ;  and, 
still  later,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  murdered  his 
coast u  Massiva ;  while  the  senate,  bought  over  to  his 
side,  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  outrage.  It  was  this 
atrueity,  however,  that  at  last  cost  him  his  life  and 
kingdom  ;  for  an  army  was  subsequently  sent  out  to 
Numidia,  under  Mctellus,  where  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed,  and  where  Jugurtha  was  finally  captured, 
106  B.  C. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  tribes  of  northern 
barbarians,  known  as  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs,  directed 
their  march  toward  the  Roman  provinces,  and  seri- 
ously menaced  Western  Italy.  They  ravaged  a  part 
of  Gaul,  where  several  battles  were  fought  with  them 
by  the  Romans.  One,  more  tcrriblo  than  tho  rest,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Roman  soldiers  and  forty  thou- 
sand camp  attendants  were  cut  to  pieces,  excited  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome.  Caius  Marius,  being 
deemed  the  fittest  man  to  oppose  on  army  of  barba- 
rians, in  case  they  should  cross  the  Alps,  was  four 
successive  times  elected  consul.  The  whole  available 
force  of  the  republic  was  placed  under  his  command. 
Ho  trained  his  soldiers  to  endure  extreme  hardships, 
and  marched  against  the  Tcutoncs,  who  were  now  actu- 
ally entering  Italy,  by  two  different  passes.  One  of 
these  bonds  was  intercepted,  and  entirely  routed  by  Ma- 
nia ;  but  the  other  effected  an  entrance  into  Cisalpine 
G»ul,  now  Lombardy,  where  for  some  time  they  made 
frightful  ravages ;  but  at  length  a  decisive  victory  was 
gained  over  them  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two  con- 
suls, Marius  and  Catullus,  and  the  invasion  was  com- 
pletely crushed,  101  B.  C.  A  second  servile  wnr, 
in  Sicily,  was  concluded  about  this  time,  by  the  anni- 
boo  of  tho  insurgents. 
Tbe  great  question  which  now  occupied  tho  ruling 
at  Rome,  and  also  created  violent  factions  in 
,  was,  whether  the  Italians  should  be  admitted 


to  the  Roman  franchise.  The  nobles  took  part  against 
the  Italian  allies,  who,  excited  to  hostility,  funned  a 
combination  against  Rome,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Thus  commenced  the  contest  known 
as  the  social  war,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  and 
drenched  every  part  of  Italy  with  blood.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  fortune  was  every  where  adverse  to 
the  allies;  one  by  one  they  lost  their  best  generals, 
nnd  the  spirit  of  resistance  gradually  died  away.  The 
senate  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  granted  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  cities  who  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus 
ended  the  social  or  Marsic  war,  which  cost  Italy  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  l.cr 
population,  in  the  concessions  which  might  have  obvi- 
ated it ;  and,  from  that  time,  all  the  people  of  Italy 
mav  be  regarded  as  Roman.  This  event  took  place 
88  B.  C. 

The  old  disputes  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
factions  now  commenced  with  greater  ferocity  thnn 
ever,  under  the  nuspices  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  The 
former  was  supported  by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  by  the 
popular  party.  A  war  with  Mithridalcs,  king  of  Ton- 
tus,  afforded  a  cause  of  contention  to  the  two  rivuls. 
This  prince,  having  made  himself  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  menaced  the  possessions  of  Rome.  Sylla 
was  elected  consul,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  com- 
mand ;  for  Marius  was  now  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
latter  endeavored  to  obtain  the  office  by  intrigue ;  but 
being  exposed,  he,  his  son,  and  nine  others,  were  out- 
lawed, and  took  to  flight.  The  adventures  of  the  aged 
warrior,  during  his  exile,  arc  romantic  ond  interesting. 
He  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  during  a 
storm,  and  having  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  a  party 
of  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  him,  galloped  up,  and  called 
to  the  sailors  to  return,  while  Marius  urged  them  to 
sail  away  with  all  speed.  They  did  so ;  but,  being 
afraid  of  the  consequences,  soon  put  him  on  shore 
ngain,  and  left  him.  He  concealed  himself  for  a 
time  among  the  marshes,  but,  being  discovered,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintunue.  The  inhab- 
itants, not  venturing  to  put  him  openly  to  death, 
sent  a  public  slave  to  kill  him.  This  man,  a  Cim- 
brian  by  birth,  could  not  face  tho  destroyer  of  his 
nation,  though  unarmed,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  Tho  terrible  countenance  of  Marius  appalled 
him.  He  fled  from  the  dungeon ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Minturrue,  supposing  such  an  effect  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  set  the  aged  general 
at  liberty,  and  furnished  him  with  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  Africa.  But  he  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Car- 
thage, than  Sextilius,  the  Roman  governor  of  the 
province,  sent  word  to  him,  that  unless  he  quitted  Af- 
rica, ho  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy.  44  Go, 
tell  thy  master,"  he  replied  to  the  messenger, 44  thou 
sawest  Caius  Marius  sitting,  an  exile,  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage."  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
returned  to  Rome. 

Sylla  had,  in  the  mean  time,  left  Italy  with  his  army, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Mithridates.  The  latter  was 
compelled  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  readily  granted 
by  Sylla,  who  desired  to  return  to  Rome,  where  his 
party  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  treatment  from  Ma- 
rius, who,  having  raised  an  army  of  slaves  nnd  merce- 
naries, had  gained  possession  of  the  city.  The  principal 
senators  of  the  faction  of  Sylla  were  murdered,  and 
seized  the  consulship,  which  he  held  till  his 
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dcuth,  86  B.  C.  Sylla  now  returned,  nnd  com- 
menced nn  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  who  had 
opposed  him.  lie  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
partisans,  amongst  whom  was  a  young  man  named 
Pompeius,  afterward  Pompey  the  Great.  He  ordered 
the  execution  of  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  then 
prepared  a  prescriptive  list;  that  is,  made  a  written 
statement  of  all  suspicious  persons,  and  set  a  price 
upon  their  heads.  Many  persons  took  advantage  of 
this,  to  circulate  false  information  against  their  ene- 
mies, or  even  creditors,  so  as  to  have  the  names  of 
these  put  upon  the  list.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  was  this  decimation  of  the  popula- 
tion put  in  practice.  The  few  who  were  able  to  escape, 
fled  to  Spain,  where  the  Marian  party  was  the  strongest. 
Sylla  was  now  invested  with  supreme  power,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  only  exercised  it  three  years ; 
abdicating  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  retired  to  the 
country,  where  he  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  Marian  faction  exciting  disturbances 
in  Spain,  Pompey  was  sent,  with  a  large  army,  to  quell 
them,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  successful. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  a  Thracian,  of 
the  name  of  Sparlaau,  with  a  number  of  gladiators, 
escaped  from  a  barrack,  or  fencing-school,  at  Capua, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  gladiators, 
and  robbers ;  and  defeated,  in  succession,  four  consu- 
lur  armies,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country.  His  forces  soon  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  he  was  fired  with  the 
idea  of  taking  Rome,  and  ruling  all  Italy.  Approach- 
ing the  cupital,  he  was  met  by  a  large  urmy,  under  the 
prator  Crussus.  His  forces  were  utterly  routed,  after 
u  desperate  and  bloody  action,  he  and  forty  thousand 
of  his  fullowers  being  killed.  Those  who  escaped 
death  on  the  field,  were  taken  prisoners,  und  slain  in 
cold  blood,  some  time  after.  Spartacus  died  like  a 
hero ;  and,  though  a  slave  and  gladiator,  seems  not 
to  have  been  destitute  of  noble  qualities.  When 
wounded  in  the  leg,  he  fought  upon  his  knees,  cover- 
ing himself  with  his  buckler,  nnd  wielding  his  sword 
with  his  other  hand ;  and  when  ho  fell,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  he  breathed  his  last  upon  a  heap 
of  Romans,  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  sword. 

Pompey  and  Crassus  were  now  appointed  consuls. 
Pompey  was  admired  for  his  personal  character ;  and 
the  wealth  of  Crassus  obtained  a  consideration  which 
his  own  merits  could  not  have  inspired.  Ho  sought 
to  acquire  popularity  by  largesses  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  even  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  for  thrco 
months.  Pompey  paid  his  court  to  the  people,  by 
restoring  the  tribunitial  power,  and  repealing  the  most 
unpopular  of  the  laws  of  Sylla.  He  was  soon  after 
pluccd  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  the  free- 
booters on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  piracy 
had  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  a  few 
months,  such  were  his  skill  and  perseverance,  this  pow- 
erful band  of  marauders  was  broken  up,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  distributed  as  colonists  in  Asia  Minor. 
Pompey  now  marched  against  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  had  again  declared  war ;  he  subdued  and 
routed  his  armies,  and  established  the  Roman  domin- 
ion over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Returning 
to  Rome,  he  was  honored  with  the  most  splendid  tri- 
umphal procession  that  ever  entered  its  gates.  In 
this  were  exhibited  the  names  of  fifteen  conquered 
kingdoms,  eight  hundred  captured  cities, 


sand  castles  subjugated,  and  twenty-nine  cities  ns 
peopled. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificence  and  apparent 
security,  while  the  republic  was  thus  adding  distant 
territories  to  its  dominions,  Rome  itself  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction,  from  a  deeply-laid  plot,  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  This  person  was  a  man 
of  high  birth,  but  his  naturally  bad  character  had  been 
degraded  and  vilified  by  connection  with  the  most 
profligate  and  dissipated  associates.  His  ambition, 
which  was  insatiable  and  persevering,  had  been  fired 
by  the  examples  of  Mnrius  and  Sylla,  and  he  aspired 
to  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  gaining  partisans,  among  that  class 
of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  nnd  who  arc  sure 
to  be  gainers  by  any  social  revolution.  He  represented 
them  as  oppressed  by  tyrants,  who  ground  the  maaf 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  held  out  to 
them,  as  incentives  to  rebellion,  the  abolition  of  debts, 
the  proscription  of  the  wealthy,  and  plunder  and  rapine 
for  all  his  party.  The  plot  was  to  have  ramifications 
throughout  Italy,  the  diffcrent_parts  of  which  were 
liff'eri 


igned  to  different  leaders.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  was  the  vigilance  of 


Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  at  tliat  time  consul. 
Hia  murder  was  deemed  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  undertaking.  In  this  attempt,  however,  the 
assassins  were  foiled.  Rome  was  now  filled  with  the 
most  alarming  rumors ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral consternation,  Catiline  had  the  hardihood  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  senate-house.  Cicero,  unable  to 
restrain  his  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  hardened 
traitor,  poured  forth  upon  him  such  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive, that  Catiline,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  was 
unable  to  reply,  but  abruptly  fled,  declaring  open  war 
as  he  hastened  from  the  Fonim.  The  energy  of 
Cicero,  however,  saved  the  country ;  the  principal 
leaders  were  discovered  nnd  strangled ;  nnd  an  nrmv 
against  Catiline  hemmed  his  forces  in  among  the 
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passes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  were  alt  slain, 
righting  with  desperation  to  the  last.  The  suppression 
of  this  conspiracy  took  place  62  B.  C,  and  was  the 
most  glorious  act  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  The  senate 
bestowed  upon  him,  in  consequence,  the  honorable 
title  of  Father  of  his  Country. 


I 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXIX. 

62  to  a  B.  C 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Julius  Ctesar — Brutus  and 
Cassius  —  The  Second  Triumvirate  —  Bat- 
tle of  Actium — Octavius  Ceesar  sole  Master 
of  Rome. 

Jo  lids  Ccsab,  whom  we  havo  already  mentioned, 
and  whose  abilities  were,  at  this  period,  known  and 
valued,  began  now  to  attract  notice.  Observing  the 
growing  jealousy  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  resolved 
to  turn  their  rivalry  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  interests,  and  had  bo- 
.some  a  great  favorite  with  the  people.  To  further  his 
own  schemes,  he  applied  himself  to  reconcile  the  en- 1 
mity  existing  between  the  two  great  leaders.  In  this  he 
was  successful.  The  three  then  joined  in  a  scheme  for 
dividing  lite  provinces  among  themselves,  and  holding 
—  each  one  in  his  own  portion  —  the  supreme  authority. 
This  union  was  called  the  first  triumvirate,  and  was 
■established  59  B.  C.  Pompey  took  Spain  for  his  nor- 
ion ;  Crassus,  Syria  for  his ;  and  Cccsar,  Cisalpine 
'•'aul  for  his.  Pompey,  who  preferred  remaining  at 
Rome,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
that  might  favor  his  views,  sent  a  lieutenant  to  represent 
htm  in  Spain.  Cccsar  and  Crassus  repaired  to  their 
provinces.  The  progress  and  fate  of  the  latter  wo  havo 
already  described,  in  the  history  of  Parthia.  Caesar's 
victorious  career  in  Gaul  lasted  nearly  eight  years; 
during  which  time,  be  invaded  Britain  twice,  and  actu- 
ally conquered  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The 
Romans  gained  nothing,  however,  by  the  invasion, 
except  some  little  knowledge  of  the  country.  Caesar's 
exploits  in  Gaul,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  resulted  in  its  complete 
subjection,  50  B.  C. 

The  death  of  Crassus  left  the  field  of  competition 
open  to  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Their  former  good  will 
toward  each  other  was  now  exchanged  for  open 
rivalry.  The  senate,  who  favored  Pompcy's  interests, 
pr\«ited  a  decree,  in  49  B.  C,  commanding  Caesar,  who 
was  still  in  Gaul,  to  d  is  bund  his  army  before  a  speci- 
Bed  day.  Indignant  at  this  treatment,  after  his  long 
services  in  the  camp,  he  resolved  to  overturn  the  fnc- 
iioo  by  whom  the  republic  was  governed.  The  rapidity 
of  his  movements  disconcerted  his  enemies,  and  his 
army  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  small 
river,  which  divided  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Struck 
with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  step  he  was 
« bout  to  take,  whose  results  could  be  nothing  less  than 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  his  own  country,  he  is  said 
to  have  paused,  debating  in  his  own  mind  whether  to 
■diance  or  recede.  The  stream  of  the  Rubicon  the 
Romans  bad  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  sacred 
boundary  of  their  domestic  empire.  "  If  I  pass  this 
river."  said  Ceeaar, 44  what  misery  shall  I  bring  upon 
my  country !  and  if  I  stop  where  I  am,  I  am  undone  !" 
fie  agitated  still ;  when,  as  if  yielding  to  an  irresistible 


impulse,  and  exclaiming,  "Alta  jacta  est !  "  —  The  die 
is  cost!  —  spurred  his  horse  into  the  water.  His 
army  followed,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Pompcy's  genius  and  usual  good  fortune 
seemed  now  to  forsake  him;  his  troops  deserted  by 
thousands ;  the  senate  and  his  most  attached  partisans 
abandoned  Rome;  and  Pompey  himself  fled  to  Greece. 

Caesar  overran  all  Italy  in  less  than  two  months, 
and,  after  a  stay  of  six  days  in  Rome,  departed  to 
attack  Pompcy's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  He  subdued  the 
whole  of  that  country  in  forty  days,  and  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  following  Pompey  and 
giving  him  battle.  The  latter  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, however,  and  collected  an  immense  army  from 
the  various  provinces  of  the  East.  He  had  a  fleet  of 
five  hundred  ships ;  and  often  in  his  camp  were  to  he 
Been  from  one  to  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom 
were  Cicero  and  Cato.  Caesar's  army  of  twenty-thrco 
thousand  men  crossed  tho  Adriatic,  from  Brundusium 
to  Dyrrachium.  He  himself  crossed  in  an  open  fishing 
boat,  with  a  single  sailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  his  passenger :  the  roughness  of  the  weather 
seeming  to  intimidate  the  fisherman,  Caesar  encouraged 
him  with  the  words  which  have  since  become  famous 
44  Fear  nothing :  you  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.' 
The  confidence  of  Pompey's  army,  which  consisted 
of  fifty-two  thousand  men,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  on  seeing  the  inferior  number  of  the  enemy. 
They  looked  upon  victory  as  certain,  and  the  officers 
disputed  about  dividing  the  spoils  before  the  battle  was 
fought.  They  disposed  of  all  the  offices  and  dignities 
in  the  republic,  and  elected  the  consuls  for  several 
vears  to  come.  Tho  most  confident  even  sent  to 
Rome  to  hire  houses  suitable  to  the  offices  which  they 
expected  to  enjoy  after  the  victory. 

The  memorable  battle  of  Pharsalia  followed ;  the 
effeminate  and  unskilled  recruits  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  Pompcy's  army  were,  however,  no  match  for  the 
long-tried  and  hardy  veterans,  who,  under  their  great 
leader's  guidance,  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer 
defeat.  Pompcy's  rout  was  overwhelming  and  irre- 
trievable, and  his  flying  squadrons  were  slaughtered  in 
large  numbers.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  Romans  laid  down  their  arms  and  re 
ceived  quarter.  Pompey  fled  to  Mitylene,  from  whence 
he  sailed  for  Egypt,  hoping  to  find  protection  at  the 
court  of  that  country,  as  he  had  been  of  service  to 
the  father  of  the  king  then  on  the  throne  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  this  prince,  who  was  very  young,  was  nt 
open  war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  desirous 
of  gaining  sole  possession  of  the  throne.  The  young 
king's  ministers  represented  to  him  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Caaar,  it  would  be  more  politic 
to  put  Pompey  to  death  than  to  afford  him  the  protec- 
tion he  was  coming  to  seek.  The  king  consented,  and 
Pompey  was  assassinated  before  he  reached  the  shore. 
Such  was  tho  end  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  of 
commanding  talents  and  of  most  amiable  character. 
But  all  his  virtues  were  overwhelmed  by  his  vanity 
and  ambition,  which  led  him  to  put  his  fate  and  that 
of  the  republic  into  the  scale  against  the  fortunes  of 
Casar.  He  was  a  better  man  than  his  antagonist,  but 
not  so  well  fitted  for  empire,  as  he  hod  not  his  rival'* 
energy  to  restrain  tho  violence  of  his  followers.  In- 
capable of  sustaining  himself  at  the  height  which  he 
had  reached,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  lost  much  of  his  fame 
by  the  manner  of  his  fall. 

Cccsar  soon  arrived  in  Egypt ;  and  his  next  task 
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to  arrange  the  disputed  succession  of  the  Egyptian  I 
crown,  Cloojmtra  and  her  brother  being  the  rival 
candidates.    Ca»ar  was  seduced  by  the  charms  of  the 
Eastern  princess,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  king's  party,  decided  in  her  favor.    A  struggle 
|    followed,  in  which  Cxsar  was  ultimately  victorious, 
,    .caving  Cleopatra  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne. 
!  The  conqueror  now  set  out  for  Syria,  where  Pharnoccs, 
j  the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  raised  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  government.    Caesar  crushed  the 
revolt  so  easily,  that  ho  described  the  campaign  in 
I  three  words:  u  Firm,  tWi,  n'ci" —  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.    Huving  thus  settled  the  a  flairs  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  greatest 
i   confusion  reigned,  caused  by  the  quarrels  of  Murk 
[  Antony  and  Dolabclla.     The  former  had  been  in- 
j  trusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  during  Cajsar's 

I  j  absence,  and  the  lutter  was  tribune.  Their  disagree- 
|  j  menus  were  with  some  difficulty  reconciled,  and  Casar 
i;  then  applied  himself  to  the  war  now  breaking  out  in 
'  J  Africa,  under  the  direction  of  Cnto,  governor  of  Utica, 

J  and  the  sons  of  Pompcy.    A  league  was  formed  by 
;  these  individuals  against  Caesar,  which  was  strength- 
ened  by  an  alliance  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidin. 
1  But  the  great  Roman  general,  who  never  gave  his 
|  enemies  time  to  concert  their  plans,  embarked  with  a 
j  j  large  anny  for  Africa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
j  j  Juba,  and  then,  marching  upon  Utica,  compelled  it  to 

I I  surrender.  The  submission  of  this  town  is  memorable 
j  on  account  of  the  voluntary  death  of  Cato.    lie  calmly 

put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  rather  than  witness 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic.    Retiring  to  his 

!  chamber,  on  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  Utica,  he 
composed  himself  to  read  Plato's  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Ho  then  lay  down,  and  slept 
soundly  for  a  few  hours.  Toward  morning,  ho  rose 
and  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword,  dying,  as  ho  had 
lived,  a  Stoic.  He  foresaw  that  Ca?sar  would  become 
the  sole  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  un- 

(    less  some  great  effort  were  made  by  the  republicans. 

I  tn  his  attempts  to  preserve  tho  freo  constitution  he 
failed,  and  died  rather  than  survive  it.  Ho  was 
afterward  called  Cato  Uticrnsis,  from  the  place  of  his 
death. 

The  return  of  Caesar  to  Rome  was  hailed  with  tu- 
multuous joy,  and  was  followed  by  a  season  of  festivity. 
The  senate  granted  him  tho  dictatorship  for  ten  years, 
and  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Caesar  the  Demigod."  Four  triumphs 
were  decreed  to  him  :  one  for  Gaul,  one  for  Egypt, 
one  for  Pontus,  and  tho  last  for  Numidia.  In  one  of 
these,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
golden  crowns  were  borne  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
Ca;sar  gave  a  banquet  to  the  people  of  Rome  at 
twenty-two  thousand  tables,  placed  in  the  streets,  and 
provided  entertainments  for  them  nt  tho  theatres.  As 
he  returned  home  from  the  banquet,  lights  were  borne 
on  each  side  of  him  by  forty  elephants.  But  he  was 
soon  called  from  these  festivities  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
in  Spnin,  headed  by  the  sons  of  Pompcy.  The  war 
lasted  several  months,  but  resulted  in  Caesar's  gaining 
a  decided  victory  on  the  plains  of  Munda,  which  put 
on  end  to  the  civil  wars.  He  was  mode  dictator  for 
life  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  became  an  absolute 
sovereign  in  every  thiriii  but  the  title.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  legislation,  of  which  wo  can  say  but 
ittle,  as  his  plans  fur  the  improvement  of  the  state 
were  frustrated  by  his  premature  death.    He  projected 


many  vast  designs  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  several  cities,  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  the  formation  of  a  new 
channel  for  the  Tiber,  and  of  a  capacious  harbor  at  1 
its  mouth,  and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmut 
of  Corinth.    He  made  his  famous  reform  of  the  cal- 
eudnr  about  this  period,  which  exists  to  the  present 
day,  and  of  which  a  word  or  two  will  not  bo  out  of 
place.    Tho  old  Roman  months  had  never  made  a 
complcto  year,  so  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  become 
necessary  to  insert,  or  "  intercalate,"  as  it  was  called,  ^ 
an  additional  month,  to  bring  the  seasons  into  their  [ 
proper  places.    Caesar  remedied  all  this  by  making  j 
the  months  correspond  to  the  real  length  of  the  year,  | 
which  he  made  to  consist  of  throe  hundred  and  sixty-  , 
five  days,  beginning  on  the  first  of  January  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  there  were  really  about  six  hours  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  duys  in  a  year,  he  ordered 
that  one  day  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year, 
which  is  what  we  call  leap  year.    It  was  discovered, 
many  centuries  later,  that  there  was  a  trifling  error  in 
this  calculation,  and  lhat  a  year  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine 
minutes.    A  mistake  of  eleven  minutes  a  year  had, 
therefore,  been  made,  which,  as  time  advanced,  threat- 
ened again  to  throw  the  calendar  into  confusion.  This 
error  was  rectified,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  :  in  England,  in  the  year  1752,  in  j 
consequence  of  this  trifling  miscalculation,  the  almanacs  i 
were  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  seasons ;  so  that  ten 
dnys  were  omitted  in  the  year,  to  bring  them  ripht  I . 
again.    With  these  alterations,  the  calendar  remains 
as  Caesar  arranged  it ;  and  the  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  is  called  the  Julian  year. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  the  chief  acts  of  Ca-sar. 
when  ho  became  perpetual  dictator,  were  of  a  some-  i 
what  despotic  nature ;  for  ho  assumed  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  half  the  offices  of  state,  and  of  recommend- 
ing candidates  for  the  rest    He  gave  places  in  the  !. 
senate  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  largely  increased 
tho  number  of  senators.    He  looked  upon  himself  not 
as  the  chief  of  a  republic,  but  as  the  sovereign  lord 
of  a  peoplo  who  were  to  bo  ruled  by  his  will.  Rut 
his  exercise  of  power  was  marked  with  great  clemency 
and  wisdom  :  he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  I 
all  physicians  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  ';  be  i 
confined  tho  judicial  power  to  the  senators  and  knights  ;  : 
and  ordered  that  no  freeman,  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  should  remain  more  than  three  years 
out  of  Italy.    But  all  his  genius  could  not  compensate, 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  crime  of  ele- 
vating  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  He 
possessed  already  the  full  authority  of  a  monarch  ;  but 
the  Romans  were  more  willing  to  grant  the  powei 
than  the  title.    The  name  of  king  was  insufferably  , 
odious  to  them  ;  and  the  belief  that  Crcsar  was  aiming 
at  a  crown  led  to  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy  foi  L 
his  destruction.    Sixty  senators  were  implicated  in  it  , 
many  of  them  his  personal  friends.    Brutus  and  Cas 
sius,  whose  lives  he  had  spared  at  the  battle  of  Phar 
salia,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  which  was  to  br 
"tit  in  execution  on  the  ides  of  March.    He  is  said  tc  ( 
ave  been  aware  of  this  conspiracy  ;  but,  saying  thai  , ' 
he  would  rather  die  at  once  than  live  in  fear  of  aasas-  ! 
sination,  ho  entered  tho  senate-house  as  usual,  and 
took  his  customary  seat.    This  was  the  15th  of  March,  ! 
•14  B.  C.    At  a  concerted  signal,  tho  conspirators  j 
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rushed  upon  him,  and  one,  named  Casca,  stabbed  him 
in  the  shoulder.  Cccsar  turned  upon  him,  and,  with 
his  stylus,  or  steel  writing  rod,  wounded  him  in  the 
arm.  The  assailants  now  gathered  round  him  ;  but 
he  repulsed  them,  and  stood  his  ground  firmly  till  ho 
saw  Brutus  among  the  conspirators :  from  that  moment 
he  made  no  attempt  to  save  himself;  he  muffled  his 
face  in  his  cloak,  and,  casting  upon  Brutus  a  look  of 
reproach,  and  saying  simply,"  And  thou  too,  Brutus  ! 11 
sank  down  nt  the  base  of  Pompcy's  statue,  pierced  by 
twenty-three  wounds. 

Thus  perished,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  Julius  Cnrsar 

—  the  greatest  man  in  all  Roman  history.  His  talents 
were  only  equalled  by  his  ambition,  lie  sought  glory 
always  by  worthy  means  when  possible,  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  reach  the  accomplishment  of  his  towering 
wishes  by  trampling  upon  life  and  liberty.  In  private 
alTairs,  he  was  extravagant  of  money,  his  debts  at 
one  time  amounting  to  over  a  million  of  dollurs  ;  but, 
in  public  concerns,  he  did  not  nppear  greedy  of 
wealth.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could  nt  the  same 
lime  employ  his  car  to  listen,  his  eye  to  read,  his  hand 
to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate.  He  sought  dominion 
ns  if  impelled  by  fate  ;  and  once  said  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  village,  "  I  would  rather  be  first  here  than 

-  •••:..!  hi  U.iin<\"  !!•■  left  behind  him  an  account  of 
his  battles,  written  from  day  to  day.    These  Common- 
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canes,  beside  furnishing  a  fund  of  authentic  narrative 
for  history,  are  admired  for  their  elegance  of  style. 
He  was  courageous,  self-possessed,  clement,  and  gen- 
erous ;  and,  though  of  slender  make  and  of  dclicato 
ronstitution,  was  able  to  make  long  marches,  and  sel- 
dom stopped  for  repose,  sleeping  on  the  way  in  a  litter 
or  chariot.  As  a  general,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest 
ind  most  admired  commanders  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced ;  indeed,  hardly  one  can  be  compared  with  him, 
with  the  exception,  perhnps,  of  Hnnnibal.  As  an  ora- 
tor, he  was  second  to  Cicero  alone.  In  appearance, 
tie  was  tall  and  commanding,  with  an  open  countenance, 
fair  complexion,  and  fine,  dark  eyes :  he  was  even  re- 
I  ported  to  be  the  Iiandsomest  man  in  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Valerian  Inw,  Ctrsar  was  legally  put  to 
death :  yet  the  consequences  of  this  act  were  in  the 
highest  degree  perniciodT to  the  Roman  people,  and 
began  to  be  manifested  before  the  blood  in  Caesar's 
reins  had  grown  cold. 

The  senators,  frightened  at  their  own  act,  fled  terri- 


fied to  their  homes.  Tho  people,  worked  upon  by  the 
arts  of  Mark  Antony,  who  seized  this  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  own  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of 
promoting  justice,  stormed  the  senate-house,  and 
tore  up  the  benches  to  make  a  funeral  pile  for  Casar's 
body.  Tho  conspirators  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol, 
which  they  garrisoned  with  gladiators.  Their  houses 
were  set  on  fire  with  flaming  brands,  and  they  them- 
selves soon  fled,  seeing  that  they  were  no  longer  safe. 
A  second  triumvirate  was  now  formed  by  Antony,  in 
conjunction  with  Lepidus,  an  intriguing  demagogue, 
and  Octavius,  the  heir  of  Caesar.  These  three  con- 
spirators against  the  liberties  of  Rome  met  on  nn 
island  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Po,  43  B.  C.  A 
partition  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was  made,  An- 
tony tnking  Caul,  I/epidus  Spain,  and  Octavius  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  and  the 
eastern  provinces  were  to  remain  in  common.  Each 
one  of  the  triumvirs  bound  himself  to  give  up  his  most 
intimate  friend,  in  cast;  his  death  should  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  others.  It  was  also  settled  that 
Lepidus  should  take  charge  of  the  capital,  while  Oc- 
tavius and  Antony  should  march  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  had  collected  two  powerful  armies  in 
Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  had  united  them  at  Smyrna. 
These  plans  met  with  no  opposition  at  Rome,  and  thus 
was  established  tho  second  triumvirate. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  these  remorseless  conspira- 
tors was  to  publish  a  proscription  ;  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  reign' of  Sylla  were  acted  over  again.  Lepi- 
dus gave  up  his  brother  Paulus,  Antony  sacrificed  his 
uncle  Lucius,  and  Octavius  allowed  Cicero  to  lie  mur- 
dered. Two  hundred  senntors,  two  thousand  knights 
and  citizens,  were  massacred  the  same  year.  They 
were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  all  that  escaped 
fled  to  Brutus's  camp,  trusting  their  fate  to  the  Issue  of 
the  coming  war.  The  triumvirs,  having  satisfied 
their  desire  for  bloodshed,  raised  a  formidable  army, 
of  which  Antony  nnd  Octavius,  as  previously  agreed, 
took  tho  command.  They  passed  into  Greece,  and 
met  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  42  B.  C.  The  republican 
army  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  twenty 
thousand  horse ;  thnt  of  the  triumvirs  amounted  to  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirteen  thousand  horse. 
The  Roman  world  looked  on  in  breathless  suspense ; 
for  the  fate  of  the  republic  depended  on  the  result  of 
a  single  battle.  The  contest  began  with  marked  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  Brutus's  army ;  but  fortune  soon 
deserted  him,  nnd  the  soldiers  every  where  began  to 
yield.  Cassius  made  every  possible  effort  to  rally  his 
infantry,  stopping  those  who  fled,  and  seizing  the  stan- 
dards with  his  own  hand.  But  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander was  unable  to  inspire  tho  timorous  fugitives 
with  courage,  and  was  found  soon  after  dead  in  his 
tent.  The  rout  now  became  general,  and  the  whole 
army,  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,  gave  way  at  once. 
Brutus  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  ;  and  with  him 
expired  the  last  hope  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  triumvirs  were  now  masters  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.  They 
put  to  death,  without  mercy,  all  their  political  opponents, 
literally  extirpating  the  republicans.  Octavius  distrib- 
uted lands  in  Italy  among  his  soldiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  them  to  his  interest,  so  thnt,  whenever  ho 
should  find  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  two  col- 
leagues in  the  triumvirate,  he  might  be  assured  of  *ho 
support  of  tho  veteran  troops.    Antony  paid  j»  visit  :c 
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Greece,  where  lie  was  received  with  flattery  and  attcn- 
lion.  From  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  all  the 
monarch*  of  the  East  who  acknowledged  the  Roman 
power  came  to  pay  him  obcitaince.  He  proceeded 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  succession 
of  sovereigns,  exacting  contributions,  distributing  fa- 
vors, and  giving  nway  crowns  as  he  pleased.  When 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  attend 
his  court,  aud  account  for  her  having  furnished  assist- 
ance to  Cnssius  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  :  she  came, 
and  as  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  in  her 
company  Antony  forgot  his  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
his  hopes  of  empire.  Following  her  to  Egypt,  he 
neglected  all  public  affairs,  and  his  duties  as  muster  of 
half  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  blushed  to  see 
him  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  an  abandoned  woman. 
His  best  friends  deserted  him,  and  he  lost  reputation 
and  name.  His  wife,  Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius,  went 
to  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him ;  but  the  in- 
fatuated Antony  refused  to  sec  her,  and  dismissed  her 
ignominiously  from  the  country.  Octavius,  fired  with 
this  insult,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Antony,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  contest  which 
was  to  place  the  fortunes  of  Rome  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  master. 

Antony's  force  comprised  all  the  military  strength  of 


the  East :  his  land  army  numbered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse ;  and  his  fleet 
amounted  to  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  Octavias's 
forces  were  inferior  in  number,  but  much  superior  in 
discipline,  to  those  of  Antony.  The  rival  powers  at 
length  assembled  near  Actium,  on  the  Greek  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  31  B.  C.  For  several  months  they 
remained  in  view  of  each  other  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  At  length,  Antony,  instigated  by  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  followed  him  in  the  campaign,  resolved 
to  trust  his  fate  to  the  issue  of  a  naval  battle.  The 
fight  was  long  and  severe :  success  was  doubtful, 
when  Cleopatra,  struck  with  a  suddenpanic,  fied  with 
her  squadron  from  the  engagement.  This  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  ;  for  Antony,  regardless  of  his 
character  and  name,  fled  after  her ;  his  fate,  and  that 
of  Cleopatra,  have  been  elsewhere  detailed. 

Thus  ended  the  Roman  republic,  in  the  elevation  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  first  of  its  emperors.  The 
people,  weary  of  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy 
gladly  sought  shelter  in  the  sway  of  a  single  master. 
The  city  was  inhabited  by  a  motley  population,  col- 
lected from  ull  quarters  of  the  world,  and  speaking 
diverse  languages ;  and  being  thus  deficient  in  patriotic 
principles,  was  better  fitted  for  a  monarchy  than  a 
republic. 


CHAPTER  CCCXL. 

30  B.  C-  to  A.  D.  81. 
Emperors  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Titus  — 
Destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

We  must  here  pause  to  take  a  survey  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which,  under  Augustus,  hod  attained  its  greatest 
splendor  and  territorial  extension.    It  comprised  the 
following  countries,  in  Europe;  Italy,  Gaul  as  fur  as 
he  Rhine,  nearly  all  Spain,  Rtuxtia,  Noricum,  Illyri- 


Macedonia,  Epinis,  Greece,  Thrace,  Marsia, 
Dacia,  Pannonia,  and  part  of  Britain ;  in  Asia,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  tho  several  states  of  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa, 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast,  including  Mau- 
ritania, Nuroidia,  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrcnoica, 
and  Egypt.  The  whole  extent  of  the  empire  from 
north  to  south  was  eighteen  hundred  mile*,  and  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  from  cast  to  west.  It  includ- 
ed the  finest  portions  of  tho  old  world,  and  was  more 
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than  equal  in  extent  to  modern  Europe,  its  population 
being  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  million. 

Throughout  this  huge  assemblage  of  races  and  com- 
munities, national  feelings  and  recollections  were  ob- 
literated, or  merged  beneath  tho  overshadowing  influ- 
ence of  imperial  Rome.  The  Latin  language  was 
spoken  in  Italy, Gaul, and  Africa;  Greek  in  nearly  all 
the  Cost ;  and  Celtic  in  Britain  and  tho  north  of  Gaul ; 
Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Armenian,  6tc.,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  Tho  great  mass  of  the  rural  population 
preserved,  however,  their  provincial  dialects.  Six 
classes  of  inhabitants  ore  distinguishable  at  this  period. 
1.  The  senatorial  families;  2.  The  inhabitants  of 
lurge  towns,  living  on  tho  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  shar- 
ing in  their  corruption ;  3.  The  inhabitants  of  small 
towns,  poor  and  despised ;  4.  Husbandmen  ;  5.  Slaves ; 
6.  Banditti,  occupying  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
living  by  robbery. 

Under  Augustus,  the  city  of  Rome  was  unsurpassed 
for  magnificence,  wealth,  and  luxury.  Its  architectural 
splendor  properly  dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  boasted  that  he  "  found  it  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble."  The  palaces,  triumphal  arches,  columns, 
porticos,  obelisks,  fountains,  baths,  temples,  theatres 
und  circuses,  were  almost  without  number;  and  their 
ruins  at  the  present  day  strike  tho  beholder  with  amaze- 
mem.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome. 
These,  issuing  from  the  Forum,  traversed  Itnly,  per- 
vaded the  provinces,  and  terminated  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  The  Tiber  was  spanned  by  eight  bridges, 
and  travellers  entered  the  city  by  thirty  gates.  The 
whole  plain  between  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  the  river 
was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcades,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, uninterrupted  by  any  private  habitations. 

Amid  all  the  adulation  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Augustus  did  not  forget  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  army.  He  therefore  exerted  himself  to  attach  the 
«otdiers  to  his  interests.  He  dispersed  his  veterans  over 
Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies,  often  dispossessing  the 
former  occupants  to  make  way  for  the  new  settlers. 
He  maintained  seventeen  legions  in  Europe,  and  eight 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  emperor's  person  was  pro- 
tected by  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  called  the  pra- 
torian  guard.  Two  powerful  fleets  were  established, 
one  at  Ravenna,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  and  one  at  Mi- 
cenum,  near  Naples,  to  protect  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  character  of  Augustus  changed  very  much  on 
the  assumption  of  supreme  power.  He  became  distin- 
guished for  clemency  and  moderation,  and  his  admin- 
istration displayed  him  as  truly  anxious  to  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He 
assumed  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff" ;  so  that,  like  the 
ancient  kings,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  slate  religion. 
The  people  were  not  directly  taxed  for  the  vast  im- 
provements undertaken  during  his  reign,  which  were 
at  the  expense  of  Augustus  himself,  and  wealthy 
rho  were  stimulated  by  his  example. 
Roman  civilization  was  rapidly  disseminated  through 
the  empire.  Learning  was  cultivated;  the  country 
improved ;  new  towns  were  built ;  villas  and  oma- 
mf  ntal  gardens  constructed ;  and  the  people  taught 
many  useful  arts,  of  which  they  were  till  then  igno- 
rant The  agriculture  of  Europe  was  much  amelio- 
rated  by  the  introduction  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
ihe  East,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  from  Egvnt. 
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Glass  was  manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  Paper  was  also  made  in  large  quantities  from 
the  papyrus  plant.  Tapestry  was  made  at  Padun,  nnd 
steel  goods  of  all  kinds  at  Co  mo.  Ice  and  cheese  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  Alpine  districts ;  pork, 
geese,  and  salt  from  Gaul ;  spices,  perfumes,  and 
precious  stones  from  tho  East ;  and  an  abundance  of 
gold,  silver,  and  iron,  as  tribute  from  conquered  nations. 
The  Romans  purchased  also  manufactured  silk  of  a 
people  who  came  to  their  Eastern  dominions  from  some 
unknown  country  beyond :  it  is  generally  supposed, 
however,  to  have  been  Western  China.  This  was  so 
rare,  that  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the 
thicker  kinds  were  often  unwoven  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  slighter  ones.  The  reign  of  Augustus 
is  considered  the  era  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
is  often  called  the  Augustan  age.  The  poets,  roman- 
cers, and  historians  were  patronized  by  the  emperor : 
among  these  were  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Livy. 

Although  the  emperor  concentrated  nearly  all  the 
nnthority  in  his  own  person,  yet  he  was  easy  of  access, 
and  gained  great  applause  for  his  affability  and  con- 
descension. On  one  occasion,  having  been  informed 
that  a  certain  knight  squandered  his  patrimony  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  he  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
him ;  but  finding  the  charge  false,  he  acquitted  the 
knight,  upon  which  tho  latter  said,  14  Another  time, 
Ctpsar,  before  you  listen  to  an  accusation  against  an 
honest  man,  take  care  that  your  informant  be  honest" 
Augustus  recognized  the  existing  laws,  and  gave  them 
their  proper  course,  though  by  his  word  alone  he 
could  condemn  or  acquit  whom  he  pleased ;  he  even 
plead  in  person  for  those  whom  he  desired  to  protect 
One  of  his  soldiers  entreated  his  assistance  in  a  cause 
which  was  about  to  be  heard,  and  Augustus  bade  him 
apply  to  an  advocate.  "Ah,"  replied  the  veteran,"  it 
was  not  by  proxy  that  I  served  you  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium."  Ctesar  was  so  struck  by  the  answer,  that  he 
pleaded  the  soldier's  cause,  and  gained  it.  These  in- 
stances may  servo  to  show  the  familiarity  to  which  the 
emperor  admitted  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  pos- 
session  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  his  freedom  from 
all  responsibility. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  great  part  of  Germany 
wns  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  Ger- 
man wars,  which  occurred  about  nineteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  were  conducted  by  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  the  sons-in-law  of  the  emperor.  Very  little 
is  known  of  these  contests,  except  that  the  Germans 
were  usually  defeated,  while  their  lands  were  ravaged, 
and  great  numbers  of  women  and  children  carried 
away  for  slaves.  Eventually,  however,  they  partly 
recovered  their  independence  by  the  destruction  of  a 
large  Roman  army  under  Varus.  This  defeat  Augus- 
tus did  not  long  survive.  In  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  began  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  the 
fatigues  of  government,  and  of  making  Tiberius  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  This  he  did,  and  named  him 
as  his  successor.  He  then  ordered  the  census  of  Rome 
to  be  taken,  which  showed  the  population  of  the  city  to 
be  four  million  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven  thousand. 
He  was  shortly  after  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Nola,  in 
Campania.  His  death  caused  general  and  unfeigned 
grief  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
his  memory  seem  to  have  had  no  bounds.  Temples 
were  erected  to  his  name,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
had  been  seen  ascending  to  heaven. 

Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  had  hithertc 
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lived  in  a  state  of  profound  dissimulation,  and  had 
concealed  his  real  character  from  the  emperor.  His 
natural  disposition  was  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and  cruel, 
and  he  proved  a  most  tyrannical  sovereign.  His  jeal- 
ousy was  soon  aroused  by  the  popularity  of  his  nephew, 
Germanicus,  whom  he  had  been  compelled,  by  Augus- 
tus, to  declare  his  heir.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
orders  to  have  him  poisoned  on  his  arrival  at  his  desti- 
nation. He  then  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
profligacy  and  vice.  In  order  to  have  more  leisure  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  pleasures,  he  retired  to  the  beau- 
tiful Island  of  Caprcro,  near  Naples,  leaving  the  cares 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  his  prime  minister, 
Sejanus,  whose  depravity  was  equal  to  his  own.  He 
soon  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  empire,  and,  to 
nid  in  this,  employed  hosts  of  spies  and  informers.  He 
put  to  death  many  of  the  most  eminent  Romans,  after 
making  them  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  His 
most  important  act  was  that  of  increasing  the  number 
of  tbc  praetorian  guards,  who  formed  the  military  force 
of  the  capital  and  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor.  In 
time  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  set  up  and  depose  the  emperors  at  pleas- 
ure. They  were  not  very  unlike  the  janizaries*  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  sway  of  Sejanus  was 
unlimited,  and  the  number  of  statues  erected  to  him 
exceeded  those  of  the  emperor :  he  was  more  dreaded 
than  the  tyrant  who  actually  wore  the  purple. 

Tiberius  soon  grew  jealous  of  his  minister,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy ;  and  a  new  favorite,  Macro,  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.  This  minister,  in  his  turn,  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  master,  and  assassinated  him  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  37.  The 
accession  of  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  whom 
Tiberius  had  named  his  successor,  was  hailed  with 
great  joy  both  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  By  some 
concessions  which  he  made,  and  other  acts  of  generos- 
ity, he  became  so  popular,  that,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness  scon  after,  sacrifices  were  oftered  in  every 
temple  for  his  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  his  brain 
was  disordered  during  his  illness,  for  his  subsequent 
acts  were  those  of  a  madman,  whose  insanity  displayed 
itself  in  reckless  cruelty  and  extravagance.  His  brief 
reign  of  four  years  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  periods 
of  Roman  history.  He  ordered  all  the  prisoners  in 
Rome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  without  trial,  and 
put  a  large  number  of  senators  to  death.  Every  ten 
days,  he  sent  supplies  of  human  victims  to  his  mena- 
gerie, which  he  called  "  clearing  his  accounts."  He 
once  said  that  he  wished  the  Roman  pcoplo  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  all  at  a  single 
blow.  He  erected  a  temple  to  himself,  and  established 
a  college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship. 
He  had  a  favorite  horse,  named  Ineitatus,  to  whom  he 
frequently  sent  invitations  to  dine  at  the  royal  table, 
where  he  was  fed  on  gilded  oats,  and  drank  wine  from 
jewelled  goblets.  He  was  on  the  point  of  raising  this 
quadruped  to  the  consulship,  when  Ineitatus  died,  and 
received  a  magnificent  funeral.  The  Romans  Boon 
became  weary  of  a  monster  equally  wicked  and  con- 
temptible, and  a  successful  conspiracy  terminated  his 
existence,  A.  D.  41. 

Claudius,  uncle  to  Caligula,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  conspirators.  He  was  of  weak  intellect,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  unprincipled  favor- 
ites.    Notwithstanding  his  imbecility,  however,  he 


undertook  a  war  against  Britain  ;  and  the  campaigns) 
thus  commenced,  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  A  large  aqueduct  was 
constructed  at  this  period,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
water  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Claudius  had  one 
son ;  but  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  named  Agrip- 
pina,  who  had  also  a  son,  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Nero.  The  empress,  who  was  ambitious  and 
crafty,  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  name  her  son  as  his 
successor,  in  preference  lo  his  own  son,  Britannicus.  . 
She  then  poisoned  him,  that  he  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  alter  his  will,  A.  D.  54.  Thus  died  the 
unfortunate  Claudius,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  to  bo 
pitied  than  condemned. 


Km. 


Nero  was  but  seventeen  years  old  at  his  accession, 
and  possessed  great  natural  talents,  but  a  character 
perverted  by  bad  examples  and  by  familiarity  wit  I. 
vice.  For  five  years,  he  governed  with  moderation 
and  justice  ;  but  soon  became  weary  under  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother,  who,  finding  hrrw-lf 
neglected,  threatened  to  transfer  the  throne  to  Britan- 
nicus. This  threat,  by  inspiring  Nero  with  fear,  broke 
the  feeble  restraints  that  withheld  the  young  tyrorn 
from  crime.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  per- 
ish,  and  committed  his  first  murder  with  all  the  coolness 
of  an  accomplished  assassin.  He  invited  the  young 
Britannicus  to  a  feast :  the  unfortunate  prince  had 
scarcely  touched  with  his  lips  the  fatal  cup,  when  the 
subtle  poison  chilled  his  senses.  He  fell  back  on  the 
couch  and  expired.  The  corpse  was  carried  out,  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  in  haste  and  without 
pomp,  the  body  being  painted  white  to  conceal  the 
change  of  color  effected  by  the  poison.  But  the  rain, 
falling  from  heaven  in  torrents,  rendered  the  artifice 
useless,  and  exposed  the  crime.  Agrippina  was  soon 
after  murdered  in  her  bod.  Nero  then  mnde  a  tour 
through  Italy,  and  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Naples, 
as  an  opera  singer.  His  passion  for  music  amounted 
to  an  absolute  mania,  and  his  greatest  ambition  was, 
to  be  thought  the  finest  singer  in  the  world.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  dreadful  conflagration  broke  ojt, 
which  lasted  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  port  of  the  city.  It  was  said  that  the  em* 
peror  himself  was  the  author  of  this  terrible  calamity. 
This  U  not  certain,  though  it  is  well  known  that  he 
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showed  no  anxiety  to  avert  the  flames,  but  watched 
them  from  a  tower,  where  he  sang  the  "  Taking  of 
Ilium,"  accompanying  himself  upon  the  harp.  Many 
libraries  and  works  of  art  perished  in  the  fire,  which 
is  an  important  event  in  tho  history  of  Rome,  as  the 
city  was  rebuilt  upon  an  improved  plan.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  were  at  this  period  beginning  to  attract 
notice,  were  charged  by  Nero  with  having  fired  the 
city  ;  and  the  persecution  raised  against  them  on  this 
account  was  dreadful  in  tho  extreme.  Some  were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  in  that  dis- 
guise, devoured  by  dogs.  Some  were  crucified,  and 
others  burnt  alive.  "  When  the  day  was  not  sufficient 
for  their  tortures,"  says  Tacitus,  u  the  flames  in  which 
they  perished  served  to  illuminate  the  night/' 

The  crimes  of  Nero  now  became  so  atrocious,  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  the  nobles  were  engaged ;  but  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  all  concerned  were  put  to  death.  Among 
the  victims  were  Lucan  tho  poet  and  Seneca  the 
philosopher.  About  this  time,  Nero  killed  his  wife 
Poppa»  by  a  kick.  He  made  a  visit  to  Greece,  to 
display  his  skill  at  the  Olympic  games.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  rebellion,  of  which  we  hovo  spoken  in 
detail  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  broke  out  in  Palestine, 
which  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
natioq.  A  general  revolt  now  took  place  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  latter  country  proclaimed 
as  emperor  Scrvius  Galba,  a  general  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  marched  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgent  army.  Nero  received  tho  account  of 
Galba's  revolt  whiie  he  was  at  supper  in  Rome,  and 
was  so  struck  with  terror,  that  he  overturned  the  table 
with  his  foot.  From  that  moment  he  considered  his 
ruin  as  certain.  The  miserable  emperor  endeavored 
to  poison  himself,  but  was  bafllcd  :  the  revolt  became 
general :  he  ran  from  houso  to  house,  but  every  door 
was  shut.  He  called  upon  his  gladiators  to  kill  him, 
but  none  would  obey.  Then  rushing  desperately 
forth,  he  seemed  bent  upon  throwing  himself  into  the 
Tiber ;  but  his  courage  failed.  One  of  his  freedmen, 
named  Phaon,  taking  pity  on  his  distress,  offered  to 
conceal  him  in  his  own  country  house,  about  four  miles 
distant,  and  Nero  accepted  the  offer  with  joy.  He 
started  with  four  domestics.  The  journey,  though  short, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  An  earthquake  shook 
the  ground  as  he  passed  along,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning accompanied  his  steps.  He  heard  confused  noises 
from  the  camp,  and  the  cries  of  die  people  invoking 
curses  and  breathing  vengeance  upon  him.  A  traveller 
meeting  him  on  the  way  said, "  There  go  men  in  pursuit 
of  Nero."  His  horse  soon  after  took  fright  at  a  dead 
body  that  lay  in  the  road ;  and  Nero,  dropping  the 
handkerchief  that  concealed  his  face,  was  recognized 
by  a  soldier  who  was  passing.  He  fled  into  a  thicket, 
and  from  thence  gained  the  house  of  Phaon.  He  here 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  his 
but  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  his  secretary, 
placed  a  dagger  at  his  throat  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound,  as  the  pursuing  soldiers  entered  the  room.  His 
body  was  privately,  though  honorably  interred,  and 
many  of  the  lower  ranks,  whoso  love  he  had  won  by 
hta  prodigality,  lamented  his  loss  and  brought  flowers 
to  his  tomb.  Galba,  his  successor,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  A.  D.  68. 

This  event  was  followed  by  tho  greatest  confusion 
imaginable,  four  persons  being  raised  to  the  throne  in 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  months.    It  would  be  use- 


less to  recount  the  sceres  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  followed.  Galba  reigned  but  seven  months. 
His  niggardly  economy  procured  him  the  resentment 
of  the  pnetorian  guard,  who  murdered  him,  and  pro- 
claimed emperor  a  very  rich  man,  named  Otko.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  German  legions,  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  had  chosen  their  commander, 
Vitellius,  emperor,  and  marched  with  all  speed  upon 
Rome,  to  depose  Otho.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
tho  two  rivals,  near  tho  town  of  Cremona,  where  Otho 
was  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence, 
having  held  the  supreme  power  during  the  space  of 
three  months.  Vitellius  occupied  the  throne  just  long 
enough  to  become  celebrated  throughout  the  world  foi 
his  gluttony.  One  of  his  favorite  dishes  was  an  olio, 
composed  of  the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scarrus,  tho 
brains  of  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  peacocks,  and  the 
spawn  of  lampreys  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  luxu- 
rious combination  was  called  the  "  shield  of  Minerva." 
The  Roman  troops  in  the  East,  having  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Otho,  hod  proclaimed  their  general,  Vespa- 
sian, as  his  successor,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Rome,  in  which  Vitellius  was  murdered.  Vespasian 
ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  69.  He  is  described  as  a 
very  excellent  man,  plain  in  his  manncre,  upright  in 
his  conduct,  and  free  from  tyranny.  He  governed 
wisely,  and  soon  restored  order  at  Rome.  His  son 
Titus  was  left  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  soon  commenced.  Vespa- 
sian invited  to  Rome  the  most  celebrated  masters  ami 
artificers  from  every  part  of  the  world.  He  built  the 
celebrated  amphitheatre,  known  by  the  name  of  the 


Coliseum.  He  founded  new  cities,  and  repaired  th< 
old  ones,  which  had  suffered  from  the  devastations  of 
his  predecessors.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
in  Campania,  A.  D.  79. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  who  was  called 
by  his  subjects  "  the  lovo  and  delight  of  human  kind." 
In  his  youth,  lie  had  been  fond  of  pleasure  and  dissi- 
pation, but  he  reformed  his  habits  on  ascending  the 
throne,  and  became  a  pattern  of  regularity  and  mod 
eration.  Having  called  to  mind  one  evening  that  ho 
had  done  no  beneficent  act  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  lost  a  day  ! "  His  reign 
was  short  and  marked  by  public  calamities :  fire  con- 
sumed a  great  part  of  the  city ;  a  pestilence  thinned 
the  population,  and  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
caused  the  ruin  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  This 
calamity  was  not  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  many 
earthquakes  and  inundations  that  have  since  happened ; 
but  it  has  a  degree  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
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TITUS  —  EUUPTI  OS  OF   MO  C  NT  VESUVIUS. 


•laving  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  our  times, 
entire  and  unchanged,  two  towns  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans exactly  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Titus  Cssar. 
(n  this  catastrophe,  Pliny  the  elder  perished,  and  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  has  given  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  event,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  — 

44  My  uncle  was  at  that  time,  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  observe 
a  cloud  which  appeared,  of  a  very  unusual  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  the  sun,  and  after  bathing  in  cold  water  and  taking 
a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study.  He  imme- 
diately rose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  very  singular 
phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterward  to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure,  than  by  comparing 
it  to  that  of  a  nine-tree ;  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  trunk,  which  spread  at. the  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches,  occasioned,  I  suppose,  cither  by  the 
force  of  the  internal  vapor  which  impelled  the  cloud 
upward,  decreasing  in  strength  as  it  advanced,  or  by 
the  cloud  being  pressed  back  by  its  own  weight,  and 
thus  expanding.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  apparently  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 

"This  uncommon  appearance  excited  my  uncle's 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
accordingly  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and 
olio  red  me  the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend 
him.  I  rather  chose  to  continue  the  employment  in 
which  1  was  engaged,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  given 
me  a  certain  writing  to  copy.  As  he  was  going  out  of 
the  house  with  his  tablets  in  his  hand,  he  was  met  by 
the  sailors  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed  at  Retina, 
from  which  they  had  Bed  in  the  utmost  terror,  for,  that 
port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  they  had 
no  other  way  to  escape  than  by  sea.  They  conjured 
him,  therefore,  not  to  psoceed  and  expose  his  life  to 
such  imminent  danger.  He  altered  his  intention,  and 
instead  of  gratifying  hi*  philosophical  spirit,  he  resigned 
it  to  the  more  magnanimous  principle  of  aiding  the 
distressed. 

u  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet  immediately 
lo  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  assisting  not  only  Retina,  but  the  other  towns 
which  stood  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast.  Hastening 
lo  the  place,  therefore;  from  which  others  fled  with  the 
utmost  terror,  he  sieered  his  direct  course  to  the  point 
of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presenco 
of  mind  as  to  bo  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of  that  dreadful 
scene.  He  was  now  so  near  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  more  he 
advanced,  fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice- 
stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock.  They  were 
likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  left  aground  by 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast 


fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  and 
obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider 
whetlier  he  should  return  back,  to  which  the  pilot 
advising  him, 4  Fortune,'  said  be, 4  befriends  the  brave : 
steer  to  Pomponianus.' 

14  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae,  separated  by  a 
gu  f,  which  the  sea,  after  many  windings,  forms  upon 


that  shore.  Pomponianus  had  already  sent  his  bappnpc 
on  board  ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual 
danger,  yet  being  extremely  near,  he  was  determined, 
if  it  should  increase,  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.  It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carry- 
ing my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the 
greatest  consternation ;  and  embracing  him  with  ten- 
derness, he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits.  The  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered 
his  servants,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him  to 
the  baths ;  and  after  having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to 
supper  with  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  it. 

44  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  of  Vesuvius  flamed 
forth  from  several  parts  of  the  mountain  with  great 
violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed 
to  render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  Rut  my 
uncle,  in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  conflagration  of  the  vil- 
lages which  the  country  people  had  abandoned.  Aftei 
this,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  so  little  discomposec 
as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  court  which  led  tc 
his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and 
ashes,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  he  had  delayed 
much  longer,  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out ;  it 
was,  therefore,  thought  proper  lo  awaken  him.  He 
got  up,  and  joined  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the 
company.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  bouses,  which  now 
shook  from  side  to  side  with  violent  convulsions,  or 
flee  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  stones  and  cinders 
fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened  them  with  instant 
destruction. 

44  In  this  distress,  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the 
less  dangerous  of  the  two  —  a  resolution  which,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate 
consideration.  They  went  out,  having  pillows  tied 
upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  as  a  defence  against 
the  storm  of  stones  which  rained  round  them. 

44  It  was  now  day  every  where  else,  but  there  a  deeper 
darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest  night ;  they 
had,  however,  torches  and  other  lights.  They  thought 
it  expedient  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  in 
order  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea , 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  excessively  high. 
There,  my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of 
cold  water,  laid  himself  down  upon  a  sailcloth,  when 
immediately  the  flames,  preceded  by  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company  and  forced 
him  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance 
of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead. 
Ho  was  suffocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  noxious 
vapor,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  fre- 
quently subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day 
after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence,  exactly  in  the  posture  in  which  he 
fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead." 

This  is  the  only  account  of  the  fate  of  any  individ- 
ual who  perished  by  this  awful  visitation  ;  and  the 
ancient  writers  mention  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of 
these  cities  so  slightly,  that  the  statement  might  have 
been  doubtod,  but  for  their  accidental  discovery  in 
sinking  a  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Streets  and  squares  have  since  been  laid  open,  housr* 
examined,  cellars  excavated,  and  the  whole  manner 
of  living  in  those  ancient  times  been  brought  to  light. 
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The  remains  of  human  beings  have  been  found  in  sit- 
uations which  show  how  instantaneously  death  must 
have  overtaken  them.  The  mass  formed  by  the  ashes 
and  lava  that  issued  from  the  volcano,  was  from  sev- 
enty to  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  deep,  so  that  the 
new  surface  was  so  much  higher  than  the  old  one, 
which,  with  its  towns  and  detached  habitations,  parks, 
gardens,  meadows,  and  vineyards,  were  all  buried 
beneath. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLI. 

A.  D.  81  to  337. 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Domitian  to  Constan- 
tine  the  Great. 

Titus  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  D. 
SI,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian. 
This  sovereign  began  well,  and  soon  gained  the  char- 
acter of  a  liberal  and  wise  prince.  But  these  fair 
promises  were  speedily  blighted, and  he  became  the  most 
complete  despot  that  ever  governed  the  Roman  empire. 
He  was  more  hateful  than  either  Caligula  or  Nero,  for 
his  tyranny  proceeded  from  a  bad  heart,  while  theirs 
was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  disordered  intellect.  He 
put  to  death  those  who  were  good  and  noble  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  were  so;  and  was 
often  present  at  the  tortures  of  his  victims.  From 
these  scenes  of  blood,  he  would  retire  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  pass  his  time  in  catching  flies,  and  stabbing 
them  with  a  bodkin.  He  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
Christians  with  unrelenting  cruelty-  His  wars  were 
•nsuccessful,  and  the  Romans  had  the  more  cause  to 
rejoice  at  his  death,  as  it  placed  upon  the  throne  the 
first  of  the  five  good  emperors.  Domitian,  the  last  of 
(he  Csesars,  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  A.  D.  96, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

His  successor,  Coceeius  2Verta,  was  born  in  Spam,  of 
tn  illustrious  Roman  family,  and  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  senate  on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  Domitian. 
He  was  already  in  advanced  age,  and  was  much  be- 
loved  for  the  mildness  of  his  manners  and  the  benev- 
olence of  his  disposition.  His  reign  was  short,  and 
undistinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence.  His 
life  was  twice  attempted  ;  but  he  still  died  quietly 
in  his  bed,  A.  D.  98.  He  had  designated  Trajan, 
then  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  soon  arrived  at  Rome,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  His  repu- 
tation in  the  country  where  he  governed  had  reached 
even  distant  Rome,  where  his  qualities  as  a  soldier, 
and  as  a  legislator,  were  already  well  known.  He  had 
always  lived  in  the  most  unassuming  style,  performing 
long  marches  on  foot  with  his  troops,  and  sharing  with 
them  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war.  He  knew 
all  the  old  soldiers  by  name,  and  conversed  famil- 
•arty  with  them.  He  possessed  an  amiable  disposition, 
great  experience  in  war,  and  many  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications.  His  personal  appearance  cor- 
responded with  his  mind,  and  as  he  entered  Rome  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  he  inspired  his  subjects  with 
s  re*{*ct  which  they  never  ceased  to  attach  to  his 
name. 

Hardly  had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  he  was 
called  upon  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Dacians,  who 
bad  ravaged  part  of  the  empire,  and  demanded  tribute 
the  Roman  people.   This  nation  was  effectually 


humbled,  and  its  territory  reduced  to  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. The  famous  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
exists  to  this  day,  was  erected  to  commemorate  this 
event.  The  emperor's  attention  was  now  ctaimed  by 
the  calls  of  peace,  and  to  these  he  devoted  himself  with 
energy  and  zeal.  He  reformed  many  abuses  in  the 
government,  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  taxes. 
His  empress,  Plotina,  exerted  herself  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  ladies,  who  were  noted 
for  their  levity  and  fondness  for  pleasure.  Trajan 
enforced  rigorously  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
against  those  who  dissented  from  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  for  this  reason  is  numbered  among  the  per- 
secutors of  Christianity.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  A.  D. 
117,  having  reigned  nineteen  years.  His  body  was 
burnt,  and  his  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  and 
deposited  beneath  his  column  at  Rome. 

Adrian,  the  nephew  of  Trajan,  next  occupied  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  learning,  but  made  no  conquests;  on  the  contrary, 
he  gave  up  some  of  those  acquired  by  his  predecessor, 
judging  them  a  detriment,  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
the  empire.  He  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  that  made 
a  tour  of  the  provinces.  He  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain,  Spain,  Greece,  and  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  were  under  his  dominion.  He  greatly 
improved  every  region  through  which  he  passed.  The 
empire  was  not  disturbed  by  any  war  of  importance 
during  his  reign,  except  one  that  was  occasioned  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews.  He  ruled  twenty-two 
years,  and  died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Baitc,  near 
Naples,  A.  D.  139.  Ho  had  previously  named  as  his 
successor  Antoninus  Pius,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues. 

This  prince  has  been  pronounced  by  historians,  tin- 
most  noble  character  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  His 
mild  and  merciful  reign  was  probably  the  most  tran- 
quil and  happy  the  Roman  empire  ever  enjoyed. 
The  prosperity  of  this  period  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  we  know  very  little  of  it,  few  details  having 
come  down  to  us ;  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  peace 
and  happiness,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut.  Antoninus  died 
in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  D.  161,) 
bequeathing  nothing  but  his  private  fortune  to  his  family. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  century,  the 
sovereign  deemed  it  essential  to  his  popularity  to  as- 
sume the  surname  of  Antoninus.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  flourishing  at  this 
period.  Furs  were  brought  from  Siberia,  and  large 
quantities  of  amber,  which  was  used  for  drinking  cups, 
were  sent  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  rich 
productions  of  the  East  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
by  caravans,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Various 
manufactures  were  extensively  carried  on  at  Alexan- 
dria, but  more  especially  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
glass. 

Marcus  AureUus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  but  for 
some  reason  not  well  understood,  his  power  was  shared 
by  Lucius  Verus,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  Aurelius  had  all  the  virtues  of  Antoninus 
and  his  colleague  all  the  vices  of  Nero.  The  former 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  his  partner  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Parthians.  During 
his  absence,  Aurelius  governed  mildly  and  benefi- 
cently. The  return  of  the  army  brought  a  dreadful 
calamity  upon  the  empire.  The  soldiers  came  back 
infected  by  the  plague,  which  quickly  spread  through 
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Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  ravages  of  this  pesti- 
lence were  dreadful  beyond  description,  and  the  Ger- 
mans took  advantage  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
it,  to  revolt  against  the  Romans.  In  conjunction  with 
the  northern  nations,  they  advanced  even  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  and  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  with  one 
short  interval  of  peace,  Aurelius  was  engaged  in  con- 
ducting tho  war  against  them  in  Germany.  He  died 
fighting  on  the  frontiers,  A.  D.  180.  The  glory 
of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  him. 
The  personal  character  of  the  emperor  had  but  little 
influence  over  the  events  of  his  inauspicious  reign, 
in  which  began  first  to  appear  those  evidences  of 
Jcclining  power  that  foretold  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  invasion  of  the  Germans  exhibited  the 
first  symptoms  of  tho  great  migration  of  nations  which 
eventually  overwhelmed  Rome. 

Commodus,  the  son  of  Aurelius,  was  the  next  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  equally 
detestable  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign.  His  cruelties 
rivalled  those  of  Domitian,  and  he  was  detested  by 
all  except  the  soldiers,  whose  favor  he  preserved  by 
bestowing  money  on  them  with  a  lavish  hand.  To 
detail  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  this  monster,  would 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  history.  An  instance  or 
two  will  suffice  to  ploco  his  character  in  a  true  light. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  he  ordered  the  over- 
seer of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  tbo  furnace,  because 
he  liad  made  the  water  too  hot  On  one  occasion, 
while  walking  in  the  street,  he  cut  a  fat  man  in  two, 
that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
entrails  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  was  endowed  with 
extraordinary  strength,  and  often,  in  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, went  abroad  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed 
with  a  knotted  club.  To  display  his  strength  and 
skill  in  arms,  he  appeared  publicly  in  the  amphi- 
theatre :  he  is  said  to  have  fought  in  this  way  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  always  to  have 
lieen  victorious.  The  military  events  of  his  reign 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name.  A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  lasted  two  years,  carrying 
off*,  at  times,  two  thousand  persons  in  a  day.  Rome 
was  also  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  burnt.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  a  famine, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  prime  minister, 
who  bought  up  the  corn  on  speculation.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Commodus  in  his  own  household, 
and  poison  was  udministered  to  him  by  one  of  his 
female,  favorites.  The  poison  operated  too  slowly, 
however,  and  he  was  strangled  by  tho  hands  of  Narcis- 
sus, his  favorite  gladiator,  A.  D.  192.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  his  statues  were  demolished. 

Hehius  Pertinax  next  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
Tho  life  of  this  person  had  been  so  crowded  with  ad- 
ventures,  that  ho  was  familiarly  called  Fortune's  tennis 
ball.  Ho  was  bom  a  slave,  and  followed  for  some 
time  tho  trade  of  a  charcoal  burner.  He  afterwards 
turned  shopkeeper,  and  still  later,  became  a  school- 
master, and  taught  Latin  and  Greek.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  law,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
our,  which  ho  in  turn  abandoned,  and  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Ho  obtained  the  command  of  a 
legion  under  Aurelius,  and  under  Commodus  became 
prefect  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
assassin*  of  Commodus,  and  this  choice  was  confirmed 
by  the  people.  The  hopes  which  had  been  formed 
respecting  him  wero  not  disappointed.    He  attended 


all  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  paid  such  devotion 
to  business  that  the  meanest  petitioner  could  always 
obtain  access  to  him.  He  melted  down  all  the  silver 
statues  which  had  been  erected  to  Commodus,  and 
was  thus  able  to  abolish  many  oppressive  taxes.  He 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  pne- 
torian  bands,  and  thus  excited  the  hatred  of  this  arro- 
gant soldiery.  They  met  him  in  the  Btreot,  and 
attacked  him  ;  but  he  boldly  faced  the  insurgents,  and 
by  his  courage  and  determination  so  intimidated  them, 
that  they  fell  back,  and  seemed  inclined  to  retreat. 
But  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  lance,  and  fell, 
muffling  his  head  in  his  robe,  A.  D.  193. 

A  scene  of  degradation  hitherto  unparalleled  wos 
now  exhibited.  Tho  empire  was  put  up  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder,  by  the  pnetorian  guards. 
Didius  Julianus,  a  senator,  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor,  having  promised  twenty-fivo  thousand  ses- 
terces to  each  pnetorian,  a  sum  amounting  in  all 
to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  dearly- purchased  dignity,  for  the  soldiers  in 
different  provinces  had  elected  three  other  emperors, 
ono  of  whom,  Septimius  Serena,  marched  -  direct  to 
Rome,  and  entered  the  city  unopposed.  The  wretched 
Didius,  who  had  purchased  a  comfortless  and  disgrace- 
ful reign  of  three  montlis,  was  dragged  from  his  throne, 
and  his  head  was  struck  off  by  tho  common  execu- 
tioner. The  senate  acknowledged  Scverus,  the  new 
claimant.  The  senate,  at  this  period,  was  very  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  what  it  was  in  former  times, 
for  the  Roman  franchise  had  been  so  extended,  that 
half  the  world  were  Roman  citizens,  and  people  of  all 
countries  were  found  among  the  senators.  Scverus 
disarmed  the  pnetorians,  and  banished  them  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  was 
the  first  emperor  that  afforded  favor  and  protection  to 
tho  Christians.  The  first  four  years  of  his  reign  were 
occupied  in  war  with  the  two  rivals,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperors  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 
During  this  period,  the  great  city  of  Byzantium,  on 
the  site  of  which  Constantinople  now  stands,  was  taken 
and  destroyed.  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  com- 
petitors for  the  purple,  were  both  slain,  and  Scve- 
rus reigned  alone.  Ho  extended  the  dominions  of  the 
empire,  and  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  A.  D.  211,  aftei 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

His  sons,  Caraeaila  and  Geta  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  empire,  until  the  latter  was  slain  by 
Caraeaila  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  The  assassin 
who  now  mounted  the  throne,  proved  the  worst  tyrant 
that  had  yet  disgraced  it.  Ho  did  not  confine  his 
cruelty  to  Rome,  as  the  other  emperors  had  done,  but 
made  every  province  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  extor- 
tion. He  travelled  from  place  to  place,  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  the  pnetorian  guards.  He  caused  the 
senate  to  rank  his  murdered  brother  in  the  number  of 
the  gods.  He  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria,  because  an  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  violent  death  of  Getu  in  one  of  their  thea- 
tres. Ho  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  buffoons 
and  gladiators,  many  of  whom  he  raised  to  high  offices, 
and  upon  whom  he  squandered  the  public  money.  At 
length,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  tyrant, 
headed  by  Macrinus,  a  person  of  some  influence  at 
Rome,  and  .'arncalln  was  assassinated  in  the  sixth  year 
I  of  his  reif.  a,  A.  D.  217.  Macrinus  was  proclaimed 
I  emperor,  but  held  the  power  only  three  months,  being 
1  slain  in  a 
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of  I  he  nnme  of  Heliogabalus,  and  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Caracalla. 

Heliogabalus  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  was 
another  of  those  princes  whose  characters  are  a  dis- 
grace to  history.  He  appointed  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother colleagues  in  the  empire,  and  created  a  senate 
of  women,  whose  business  it  was  to  arrange  the  fash- 
ions of  dress  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  kingdom. 
Wlint  Caligula  had  been  unable  to  do,  he  accomplished : 
he  made  his  horse  consul  and  fed  him  on  gilded  oats. 
He  engaged  openly  in  such  brutal  and  infamous  de- 
baucheries, that  his  name  has  become  a  term  to  express 
disgust  and  reproach  above  all  others.  He  compelled 
the  Romans  to  worship  a  black  stone,  and  raised  tem- 
ples to  this  as  a  deity.  Some  of  his  suppers  cost  sixty 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  he  never  wore  the  same 
dress  twice.  Finding  himself  hated  and  despised,  and 
fearing  treachery,  ho  erected  a  tower  with  steps  of 
gold  and  mother-of-pearl,  from  which  he  might,  in  the 
last  extremity,  cast  himself  down.  Ho  kept  within 
reach  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold,  with  which  to 
strangle  himself,  and  golden  swords  and  daggers.  But 
he  w;is  not  destined  to  perish  by  his  own  iiand,  for  his 
soldiers  mutinied,  and  pursued  him  through  the  rooms 
of  his  palace.  They  dragged  him  from  an  obscure 
corner,  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  D.  222. 

His  cousin,  Alexander  Secerns,  succeeded  him,  and 
proved  an  excellent  sovereign  in  an  age,  and  upon 
a  throne,  where  virtues  were  more  dangerous  than 
vices.  During  his  reign, a  groat  revolution  took  place 
in  the  Kast.  The  Parthian  kings  had  long  held  do- 
minion over  Persia,  but  the  Persian  empire  was  restored 
by  a  prince  named  Artaxerxes,  who  became  its  sovcr- 
rign,  and  laid  claim  to  extensive  countries  possessed 
by  the  Romans.  This  demand  led  to  a  war  which 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  in  person.  The  partic- 
ulars are  not  well  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  they 
made  pence,  by  giving  up  many  parts  of  their  Eastern 
possessions.  The  emperor  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Northern  Germans,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
territory.  He  here  fell  a  victim  to  the  discontents  of 
his  soldiers.  The  spirit  of  sedition  was  fomented  by  one 
of  the  generals,  named  Maximin,  and  in  a  riot  which 
followed,  the  emperor  was  slain,  A.  D.  225.  Maximin 
was  immediately  named  his  successor.  His  only  qual- 
ifications were  his  gigantic  stature  and  his  prodigious 
strength.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  could  draw  a 
load  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  move.  The 
senate  refused  to  ratify  his  election,  but  he  determined 
to  reign  without  their  concurrence.  Ho  put  to  death 
every  one  whom  he  disliked,  and  condemned  rich 
men  to  execution,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  their 
estates.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
cut  down  their  standing  com,  and  wasted  their  country 
to  an  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two 
ooble  Romans,  named  Gordian,  father  and  son,  were 
declared  joint  emperors  at  Rome.  They  were  both 
murdered,  however,  and  two  senators,  Minimus  and 
Balbimu,  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  The  former  took 
the  command  against  Maximin,  who  was  advancing 
toward  Italy,  while  the  latter  remained  at  Rome  to 
conduct  the  administration  there.  But  Maximin  was  slain 
by  bis  own  soldiers  before  the  hostile  armies  met,  and 
Maximus  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  pneto- 
riaus  were  dissatisfied  with  the  emperors,  who  had 
been  elected  without  their  sanction.    They  determined 


upon  effecting  a  change  in  the  government,  and 
attacked  the  palace ;  they  seized  the  two  sovereigns 
who  were  returning  from  the  Capitoline  games,  and  put 
them  to  death.  Gordian,  grandson  of  the  elder  of 
the  two  emperors  of  that  name,  and  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  their  stead. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  pass  in  review  the  em- 
perors who  filled  the  throne  during  this  period ;  for 
tho  most  part  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration, 
and  their  acts  ore  of  little  importance  in  history. 
We  only  notice  them  to  show  to  what  degree  of 
degradation  the  Roman  people  had  fallen:  the  sov- 
ereign, in  almost  every  case,  gained  his  power  by 
bribery,  and  lost  it  by  assassination.  The  pnetorian 
guard  held  the  whole  sway,  and  used  it  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  emolument ;  while  tho  people  looked  on, 
calm  and  unmoved,  at  the  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted in  their  midst,  and  which  were  destined  to  pass 
down  to  posterity  as  common  characteristics  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  Tho  Roman  dominion  was  fast  declining  ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  tho  high  pitch  to  which  the 
luxurious  splendor  and  profligate  effeminacy  of  private 
and  public  life  had  been  carried,  and  partly  because 
the  quick  succession  of  emperors  produced  a  fatal 
neglect  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  No  indi- 
vidual talent,  and  no  high  example  of  virtue,  could 
any  longer  suffice  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption 
or  prevent  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  empire  was 
collapsing  within,  while  the  growing  insolence  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  the  north  threatened  its  destruc- 
tion from  without.  Gordian,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
was  assassinated  by  Pkilipput,  who  then  assumed  the 
purple,  and  was  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  De- 
cius,  Gallus,  .Umi Harms,  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Claudi- 
us, and  QuintiRius.  Their  reigns  are  characterized  by 
the  customary  scenes  of  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  profligacy,  and  assassina- 
tion.   Nearly  all  these  emperors  died  violent  deaths. 

Quintillius  was  succeeded,  in  A.  D.  270,  by  Aure- 
lian,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
He  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  then 
marched  into  the  East,  against  Zenobia.  The  fate  of 
this  Eastern  queen  has  been  detailed  in  our  history 
of  Palmyra.  Aurelian  restored  to  the  empire  some 
portion  of  its  former  greatness ;  but  his  career  was 
terminated,  in  less  than  eight  years,  by  assassination. 
A  tranquil  interregnum  of  more  than  half  a  year  en- 
sued ;  not  a  single  general  coming  forward  to  seize 
the  imperial  crown.  Tho  reckless  ambition  of  tho 
soldiers  seems  to  have  been  awed  by  the  wretched 
fate  of  the  preceding  emperors.  Tacitus,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  historian  of  that  name,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  a  good  ruler,  but  survived  his  honors 
only  six  months.  Probus,  a  Pannonian,  was  the  next 
sovereign,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperous  but  warlike 
reign  of  six  years.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers, who  complained  of  his  severities.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Aurelius  Cams,  prefect  of  tho  praetorian 
guards.  A  flash  of  lightning  terminated  his  brief 
career.  A  distinguished  commander,  named  Diocle- 
tian, who  had  risen  from  an  humblo  station,  was  next 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  284. 

The  accession  of  this  prince  is  tlie  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Rome,  as  he  introduced  a 
novel  system  of  government,  by  which  the  empire  was 
divided  into  four  parts;  each  division  having  its  own 
sovereign,  and  its  own  capital.  Two  of  these  sover- 
eigns were  emperors,  and  bore  the  title  of  Augustus 
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while  the  other  two,  who  might  be  called  their  vice-  | 
roys,  bore  that  of  Casar.  Diocletian  took  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  fixing 
his  capital  at  Nicomedia,  a  famous  city  of  Bithynia. 
His  colleague,  Maximian,  a  skilful  soldier,  but  a  fero- 
cious barbarian,  ruled  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
islands,  holding  his  court  at  Milan.  The  two  Ca?sars 
were  Constantius  and  Galerius;  to  tho  former  were 
assigned  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  ;  to  the  latter,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube. 
Dioclotian  obtained  many  brilliant  successes  over  the 
Persians ;  but  sullied  his  triumphs  by  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  surpassed  all  others  which  had 
preceded  it  in  severity.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
be  determined  to  resign  the  imperial  power,  and  por- 
suaded  Maximian  to  do  the  same.  The  ceremony  of 
abdication  was  performed,  the  same  day,  at  Nicomedia 
and  at  Milan  —  May  the  1st,  A.  D.  905.  Diocletian 
survived  this  act  nine  years,  and  never  regretted  the 
lo>«  of  his  throne.  Maximian  and  ot Iters  wrote  to  htm, 
advising  him  to  resume  the  sceptre ;  but  be  replied, 
by  letter,  "  If  you  could  see  the  cabbages  I  raise  in 
my  garden,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  take  a  throne ! " 

The  two  Ca»ars  succeeded  to  the  throne  they  va- 
cated. Constantius  died,  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion, at  the  imperial  palace  at  York,  his  British  capital. 
His  son,  Constant ine,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  soldiers ;  but  his  election  was  opposed 
by  Galerius,  while  the  senate  and  praetorians,  at  Rome, 
raised  to  the  vacant  dignity  Maxentius,  son  of  the  late 
emperor  Maximian.  Great  confusion  resulted  from 
these  conflicting  claims ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
plan  of  succession  marked  out  by  Diocletian,  would 
not  answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed.  At  one 
period,  there  were  six  Augusti,  and  not  a  single  Csssar. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  Galerius  died,  and 
Constantine  went  to  war  with  Maxentius,  who  was  rul- 
ing over  Italy  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  He  set 
out  from  Brita;u  for  Rome,  with  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  met  Maxentius,  without  the 
gates  of  the  city,  where  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  The  praetorian  guard  were  destroyed  by 
repeated  charges  of  the  Gallic  home,  and  Maxentius 
was  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Constantino  thus  became 
emperor  of  the  west ;  Licinius,  the  successor  of  Gale- 


phithcatrc,  palaces,  and  churches.  Many  of  the  sen- 
ators and  wealthy  families  followed  the  court,  and 
fixed  their  residence  at  Constantinople,  where  all  kinds 
of  luxuries  and  pleasures  abounded.  Rome  was  now 
no  longer  tho  first  city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  emperor  openly  professed  Christianity. 
All  pagan  rites  were  prohibited  in  the  new  city  ;  while 
the  majority  of  the  people  at  Rome  still  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith.  Constantino  adopted  Oriental  manners, 
and  affected  the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  The  court  was  maintained  with  extreme  splen- 
dor ;  and  flowing  robes  of  silk,  embroidered  with  flow- 
ers, wore  substituted  for  the  austere  garb  of  Rome.  The 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  portions,  called 
prefectures.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  each  its 
separate  prefect  Constantine,  who  received  the  title 
of  the  Great,  died  in  the  year  337,  having  reigned 
thirty-three  years.  Ho  has  been  much  blamed  foi 
dividing  the  empire,  but  its  dominions  were  too 
extensive  and  scattered  to  remain  in  tho  possession 
of  a  single  dynasty.  By  founding  another  capital 
in  tho  east,  he  probably  did  not  hasten  the  fall  of  the 
west ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  established  a  second 
empire,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  his  death ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  little 
benefit  to  the  world  or  glory  to  the  Roman  name. 


rius,  holding  the  provinces  of  the  east.  The  two  em- 
perors were  soon  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  supe- 
riority ;  and  Licinius,  being  defeated  in  two  severe 
battles,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicomedia,  and  put  to 
death  —  A.  D.  324.  Constantine  became  thus  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  new  emperor  removed  the  great  source  of  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  Rome,  by  disbanding 
the  praetorian  guards.  During  his  reign,  the  contro- 
versies in  tho  church  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  cel- 
ebrated council  of  Nice,  (A.  D.  325,)  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  fixed  and  defined.  He  re- 
voked the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against  the 
Christians,  and  was  loaded  with  insult  and  execration, 
by  the  populace,  for  so  doing.  His  rage  at  this  treat- 
ment is  said  greatly  to  have  influenced  him  in  removing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 
The  new  city  was  situated  on  the  Throe ian  Bosphorus, 
and  possessed  great  advantages  for  commerce  and 
defence.  It  was  three  years  in  building,  and  received 
the  name  of  C  onstani inople .  Knormous  sums  were 
spent  in  embellishing  tho  metropolis,  which  was  divided 
ufo  fourteen  wards,  and  adorned  with  a  capitol,  am- 
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Decline  of  Rome  —  Thcodosius  the  Great  - 
Alaric,  Attila,  and  Genseric  —  Final  Over- 
throw of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

Tub  sixty  years  that  followed  tho  death  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great  are  chiefly  marked  by  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  the  progress  of  the  barbarians, 
by  whom  it  was  finally  destroyed.  The  late  emperor 
divided  tne  empire  among  his  three  sons,  Constantine 
II.,  Constantius,  and  Cons  tans ;  but  they  were  not  con- 
tent with  their  respective  portions.  In  a  civil  war 
which  broke  out  soon  afterward,  the  eldest  and  young- 
est were  slain ;  leaving  Constantius,  the  second  brother, 
sole  emperor.  He  was  a  weak  sovereign.  He  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces  to  his  cousin  Julian. 
The  latter  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  then  called 
Luietia,  being  a  mere  military  station,  )ie  was  a  brave 
general,  and  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
by  his  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Germans.  A 
civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Con- 
stantius died,  leaving  Julian  master  of  the  whole 
empire  —  A.  D.  361. 

This  emperor  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from  among 
the  numerous  imbecile  sovereigns  who  occupied  the 
throne  about  this  period.  In  most  respects,  his  conduct 
merits  high  praise.    He  was  just,  merciful,  and  tol- 
erant.    He  had  been  educated  a  Christian,  but  aban- 
doned that  religion  for  paganism ;  and,  by  this  step, 
acquired  in  history  the  surname  of  "  tho  Apostate. 
But  he  would  never  inflict  punishment  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  allowed  his  subjects  that  freedom  of  1 
worship  which  be  claimed  for  himself.    One  of  his  ! 
failings  was  a  desire  to  be  thought  a  philosopher ;  and,  1 
in  order  to  acquire  the  title,  lie  disregarded  some  of 
the  common  decencies  of  life.    A  treatise  is  still  ex 
lant,  from  his  pen,  in  which  he  expatiates  with  singu 
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Inr  complacency  on  the  neglected  Mate  of  his  hoard, 
the  lengih  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his 
buds.  He  reigned  but  two  years;  falling  on  the 
baitle-field,  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Persian*,  A.  D.  363.  An  individual  called  Jovian 
mat  named  emperor  by  the  army,  who  had  advanced 
into  die  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  without  sufficient 
n-murcea.  The  only  important  act  of  this  sovereign 
was  to  extricate  the  troop  from  their  difficulties,  and 
vcure  them  a  safe  retreat.  Ho  died  on  llic  way 
ho  neward,  A.  D.  36-1. 

\'alt  ntinian,  his  successor,  chosen  by  the  council 
of  ministers  aud  generals,  was  a  distinguished  soldier, 
nid  a  professor  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  chose 
hi>  brother  Valens  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the 
dominion  of  the  east,  reserving  to  himself  that  of  the 
west,  comprising  Italy,  Haul,  Spain,  Britain,  Africa, 
and  lllyricuin.  His  capital  was  Milan;  that  of  Vo- 
leus,  Constantinople.  From  this  period,  the  annals  of 
tin.-  Byzantine  empire  form  a  separate  history,  though 
die  two  governments  liad  occasional  connection  for  a 
few  years  afterward.  Valentinian  displayed  his  mili- 
tary skill  against  die  barbarians  of  Africa  and  Caul, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  upbraiding  their  troops  for 
th-  ir  treacherous  conduct,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and 
expired,  A.  I).  375.  Valeria  was  killed,  three  years 
Liter,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Adrianople,  against  the 
Goths,  and  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated.  Gra- 
tian,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Valentinian,  in  the 
west,  cave  the  provinces  of  the  east  to  T/teodosius, 
one  of  his  most  able  generals,  and  well  fitted  to  keep 
live  barbarians  in  check. 

Through  the  able  administration  of  these  emperors, 
both  the  eastern  and  western  empires  were  beginning 
once  more  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity ;  when  a 
people  more  barbarous  and  ferocious  than  nny  pre- 
viously known,  appeared  in  the  north-eastern  portion. 
They  were  supposed  by  the  Goths  to  be  the  offspring 
of  »urhes  and  infernal  spirits  in  the  deserts  of  Sey th- 
is ;  an  opinion  that  forcibly  expressed  how  unsightly 
was  their  appearance,  and  how  tremendous  their  hos- 
tility. These  were  the  Huns,  who  had  never  been  wen 
by  the  Romans  till  this  period.  Their  life  was  devoted 
to  war  and  hunting  :  they  built  no  cities,  and  erected 
no  houses.  A  place  surrounded  by  walls  they  looked 
upon  as  a  sepulchre,  and  they  never  believed  them- 
selves in  safety  beneath  a  roof.  They  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Goths,  and  made  a  horrible  carnage 
of  all  upon  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  regard- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex.  The  whole  Gothic  nation 
was  now  reduced  to  despair ;  their  warriors,  who  had 
so  often  maintained  a  fierce  straggle  against  the  Ro- 
.-iirin  legions,  now  appeared  as  suppliants  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  begging  for  permission  to  cultivate  the 
•Taste  lands  of  Thrace.  The  request  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  they  would  resign  their  arms  ;  but  they 
Avoided  complying  with  this  stipulation,  which  brought 
do*  n  upon  them  the  avenging  battalions  of  Theodosius. 
Thfl  lioths  were  thoroughly  chastised,  and  resolved 
never  more  to  molest  the  Romans,  but  guarded  the 
henlr  I  of  the  Danube  from  further  invasion.  After 
«et<-rul  revolutions,  the  details  of  which  would  be  un- 
interesting here,  Tbeodosius  became  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by 
1  abolition  of  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  the 
hnvnt  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  division  of  the 
had  now  become  a  per- 


manent necessity.  He  therefore,  by  will,  appointed 
Arcadius,  his  elder  son,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  Ho- 
norius,  the  younger,  emperor  of  the  West.  He  soon 
after  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  Milan,  A.  D.  395.  The  two 
divisions  were  now  considered  as  separate  empires; 
nor  were  they  ever  after  united.  Theodositis  was  the 
Inst  great  cmjieror  of  Rome.  From  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  western  provinces  only  can  be  termed  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  all  these  were  soon  overrun  by 
different  nations  of  barbarians,  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  one  country  after  another,  till  the  Romans, 
wlvo  had  ruled  tlie  world  for  so  many  ages,  were 
superseded  by  a  new  people,  and  gradually  became 
blended  with  their  conquerors. 

Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  their  respective  sub- 
jects began  to  regard  each  other  not  only  as  foreigners, 
but  as  enemies;  and  this  too  at  a  moment  when  union 
and  harmony  could  alone  save  them  from  the  ruin 
which  was  impending  over  them.  The  Goths,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius, 
disdained  submission  to  his  imbecile  successors. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  und  chose  for  their 


Atirit. 

leader  Alarir*  the  most  formidable  foe  that  the 
Romans  hud  yet  encountered.  In  this  state  of  things 
tlte  latter  voluntarily  abandoned  Britain,  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  possesion  of  a  distant  province,  while 
they  were  losing  ground  every  wherc,nnd  were  scarcely 
masters  even  of  their  own  homes.  The  barbarians, 
under  Alnric,  now  invaded  Italy,  and  a  war  of  ten 
years  duration  succeeded.  Rome  was  besieged  three 
times,  was  once  ransoined,  but  was  finally  taken  and 
sacked  in  the  year  410.  The  churches  were  spared, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  For 
six  days  the  city  was  in  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  world  experienced 
a  terrible  retribution  for  the  sufferings  she  had  caused 
to  so  many  cities,  countries,  and  nations.  The  treas- 
ures collected  during  a  thousand  years,  from  all  quar- 
ters, become  the  prey  of  the  hnrbarians.  Hardly  had 
tbev  evacuated  Rome  when  Alaric  died,  nnd  the  world 
enjoyed  a  moment  of  peace.  Rome  and  Italy  cele- 
brated public  festivals  on  the  occasion. 

But  the  march  of  desolation  was  soon  rcncwtJ 
The  barbarians  had  learned  the  way  to  Rome  :  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  taught  them  the  weakness  of  the 
former  queen  of  the  world,  and  Attila,  king  of  tlie 


•  Alaric  was  king  of  a  iouthcrn  tribe,  who  settled  in  Thrsce. 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  and  arc  known  in  history  by  the 
I  title  of  I'm.^Aj. 
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Huns,  prepared  hitmelf  to  profit  by  the  knowledge 
ih<-v  obtained.  Ilunortue  died  A.  I>.  423,  and  his 
jephew,  Valentinian  II!.,  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of 
.he  west.    Hi'  whs  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when 


Anita, 

the  Unas  invaded  the  eas'ern  empire,  and  forced  the 
emperor  to  tedc  them  a  large  territory  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  agree  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Attiln 
now  directed  his  views  to  Gaul.  With  «n  immense 
army,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Seine. 
He  met  the  army  of  the  Romans  at  Chalons.  Anxious 
for  the  result  of  the  battle,  he  consulted  the  soothsayers, 
and  was  assured  by  litem  of  a  terrible  defeat.  Me 
concealed  his  alarm,  ro 'e  through  the  ranks  of  his 
warriors,  reminded  them  of  their  deeds,  spoke  of  his 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  and  at  the  thought  that 
their  valor  was  to  l»o.  rewarded.  "One  half  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  world  were  now  face  to  face  —  here  the 
element  of  a  world  ready  to  perish,  there  the  element 
of  a  world  ready  to  l»e  born."  The  most  bloody  con- 
test ever  fought  in  Europe  followed,  between  the  Huns 
and  the  Romans  under  .Ktius.  Attiln  is  said  to  have 
h>st  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ami  with 
those  that  remained  escaped  across  the  Rhine. 

"  If  we  may  !»elicvc  the  old  men,"  says  Jornandes,  a 
writer  almost  contemporary, "a  little  rivulet  that  crossed 
this  memorable  plain  was  suddenly  so  swollen,  not  with 
rain,  hut  blood,  thut  it  became  a  rapid  torrent ;  and  the 
wounded  soldiers,  parched  with  thirst,  who  dragged 
themselves  to  its  brink,  swallowed  with  avidity  the 
revolting  mixture,  which  their  own  veins  hod  helped 
to  pollute." 

Some  years  later,  with  recruited  forces,  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  vengeance,  Attila  attacked  Italy  with 
dreadful  fury.    The  emperor  trembled,  but  supplicated 
in  vain.     Attiln  conquered  and  destroyed  Aquileia, 
Padua,  Verona,  and  laid  waste  the  plains  of  Lombnrdv. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
o  the  shallows  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  built  Venice. 
The  emperor  had  no  army  to  oppose  the  destroyer;  so 
the  pope,  Leo  I.,  went  to  his  camp,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  peace.     This  result  was  so  unexpeeted  to 
the  despairing  Romans,  that  they  looked  upon  their 
preservation  as  n  miracle,  and  ascribed  it  to  St.  Peter. 
The  death  of  Aftila  no,,,,  after,  and  the  civil  war  among 
.hi*  followers,  (iel«vf.J  f|(e  utter  ruin  of  the  empire. 
Hut  Altiun,  uV  Ro,niin   genera/    was  murdered  bv 
Va/em;ni«n,  hjg  u«gn,f fu\  meafe,  nnd  the  unchecked 


ravages  of  the  barbarians  speedily  filled  nil  the  prov 
inces  with  misery  and  despair. 

"Could  we  suppose," — says  an  eminent  historian,* 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  now  threat* 
ened  by  tho  bnrbarinn  hordes  around  it,  —  "could  wr 
suppose  n  philosopher  to  have  lived  at  this  period  of  the 
world,  elevated  by  benevolence,  and  enlightened  by 
learning  and  refloclion, concerned  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  ami  capable  of  comprehending  it.  we  can 
conceive  nothing  more  interesting  than  would  to  him 
have  appeared  the  situations  and  fortunes  of  the  human 
nice.  The  civilized  world,  he  would  have  said,  is 
sinking  in  the  west  before  these  endless  tribes  of 
savages  from  the  north.  What  can  be  the  eonse- 
quence?  Will  I  he  world  he  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  ferocity  ?  Sink,  never  to  emerge?  Oi 
will  the  wrecks  of  literature  and  the  aits,  that  may  sur- 
vive the  storm,  be  fitted  to  strike  the  intention  of  these 
rude  conquerors,  or  sufficient  to  enrich  their  minds 
with  the  seeds  of  future  improvement?  Or  lastly, and 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  this  extended  and  dreadful 
convulsion  of  Kit  rope  be,  after  all,  favorable  to  the 
human  race?  Some  change  is  necessary  ;  the  civilized 
world  is  no  longer  to  be  respected  ;  its  manners  are 
corrupted,  its  literature,  its  religion,  is  h»st  in  con- 
troversy, or  debased  by  superstition.  There  is  no 
genius,  no  liberty,  no  virtue;  Ml  rely  the  human  race 
will  he  improved  by  the  renewal  which  it  will  receive 
from  the  influx  of  these  freeborn  warriors ;  mankind, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  regenerated  by  this 
new  infusion  of  youth  and  vigor,  w  ill  no  longer  exhibit 
the  vices  and  weakness  of  this  decrepitude  of  humanity  : 
their  aspect  w  ill  be  erect,  their  step  firm,  their  charge- 
ter  manly. 

'•  There  are  not  wanting  the  means  to  advance  them 
to  perfection ;  the  Roman  law  is  at  band  to  connect 
them  with  each  oilier,  Christianity  to  unite  them  to 
their  Creator;  they  are  already  free.  The  world  will 
indeed  be^in  anew  ;  but  it  will  start  to  u  race  of  hap- 
piness and  glory.  Such,  we  may  conceive,  might  have 
been  the  opposite  speculations  of  any  enlightened 
reasoner  at  thai  critical  period.  Hut  with  w  hat  eager- 
ness would  he  have  wished  to  penetrate  into  futurit)  ' 
How  would  he  hnvc  sighed  to  lift  up  that  awful  veil 
which  no  hand  can  remove,  no  eye  can  pierce !  Willi 
what  intensity  of  curiosity  would  he  have-  lotted  to  gaze 
upon  the  scenes  that  were  in  reality  to  approach. 

"  And,  could  such  an  anticipation  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  have  been  indeed  allowed  him, 
with  what  Variety  of  emotions  w  ould  he  have  surveyed 
the  strange  and  shifting  drama  that  was  afterward  ex- 
hibited by  the  conflicting  reason  and  passions  of  man- 
kind; the  licentious  warrior,  the  gloomy  monk,  the 
militnry  prophet,  the  priestly  desj»ot,  the  shudderim* 
devotee,  the  iron  baron,  the  ready  vassal,  the  courteous 
knight,  the  princely  merchnnt,  the  fear'.ss  navigator, 
the  pntient  scholar,  the  munificent  patron,  the  hold 
reformer,  the  relentless  bigot,  the  consuming  martyr, 
the  |H>ct,  the  artist,  and  the  philosopher,  the  legislator, 
the  slatesmnn,  and  the  sage,  all  that  were  by  then 
uni'ed  virtues  ami  labors  to  assist  the  progress  of  the 
human  nice.  all  that  were  ut  last  to  advance  society  to 
the  state  w  hich,  during  the  greater  part  of  die  last  cen- 
tury, it  so  happily  had  reached — the  state  of  balanced 
power,  of  diffused  humanity  nnd  knowledge  of  political 
dignity,  of  private  and  public  happiness." 

•  Smith's  LcctuM*.  roL  i.  p.  S3. 
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HtiNSKIlIC   AND   THE    VANDALS  —  SfflVBRSlOM   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 


The  last  enemies  of  Rome  were  the  Vandals, 
under  (Jenseric,  who  Imd  founded  a  kingdom  at  Car- 
tilage, in  Africa.  In  A.  I).  455,  he  appeared  with 
an  immense  fleet  ut  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  The 
gales  of  the  city  were  opened  without  resistance,  and 
its  temple*,  churches,  palaces,  and  li resides  were  again 
ransacked  hy  the  rude  hands  of  barbarian  invaders. 
They  were  allowed  fourteen  days  of  license  to  destroy, 
plunder,  enslave,  or  assassinate.  The  buildings  that  the 
(mitIis  had  spared,  they  razed  to  the  ground:  all  of 
value  that  the  former  had  left,  they  stowed  on  board 
the  htindred;*  of  ships  that  constituted  their  fleet. 
Thousands  of  Roman  citizens  were  carried  capnves 
into  Africa,  where  they  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
M (fcnscnc  continued  to  wage  war  ntrninst  the 
Romans  till  the  fall  of  the  empire,  twenty  years  after 
Ins  tir>t  invasion.  Paring  this  period,  eight  emperors 
were  successively  raised  to  the  throne;  hut  their  acts 
w-« -re  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  ihem  to 
in<  n'ion  here.  The  last  of  these,  named  Amjiutulu.x, 
w  is  dethroned  in  47(1,  by  n  Cerman  chief,  named 
(hlmterr,  who  ubolished  the  name  and  office  of  rmpr- 
ri»r,  and  assumed  that  of  kin*  of  Italy.  The  aeicient 
history  of  Rome  terminates  with  this  event,  and  here 
I  ctfius  the  history  of  modern  Italy.  Such  was  the  end 
of  tho  Roman  empire  of  the  west ;  although  the  de- 
scendants of  Constnntine  continued  to  hold  the  empire 
of  ;I>e  east  fur  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer. 

The  Romuus  at  length  became  extinct  as  a  nation, 
or  rather  blended  with  their  barbarian  conquerors,  ho'h 
in  Laly  and  the  provinces.  This  great  catastrophe 
was  oot  the  work  of  a  few  years,  but  was  accomplished 
t.v  the  operation  of  causes  which  had  been  gathering 
strength  and  force  for  many  centuries.  The  barbarians 
became  an  instrument  of  retribution  for  the  aggressions 
and  cruelties  of  the  descendants  of  Romulus  and  lie- 
nuts.  The  emperors  could  no  longer  defend  the  prov- 
i:ices  which  they  still  affix  ted  to  rule.  It  is  impossible 
(j  ca!culate  the  millions  of  human  beings  that  perished 
'■•tore  the  downfall  of  Rome  was  accomplished.  The 
•Mlamitie*  which  nfllicted  the  human  nice  exceed,  in 
«  \  •  ut  of  desolation,  in  the  number  of  \icluus,  and  in 
D  ensity  of  suffering,  every  thing  else  that  injury  pre- 
v  n's  to  nn  affi  ightcd  imagination.* 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  history  of  the 
n-«-  and  fall  of  the  Rouaun  empire,  than  by  the  follow* 
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ing  passage  from  the  pen  of  IJujnas.l  It  occurs  in  a 
rapid  and  summary  view  of  ihe  events  which  are 
chronicled  in  the  present  chapter  :  — 

"  The  Romnn  empire,  too  vast  to  be  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  one  man,  dropped  from  the  (lying  hands  of 
Theodosius  the  (J  rent;  and,  breaking  in  two  parts, 
rolled  on  either  side  of  his  coffin — forming,  under 
Arcndtus  and  Ilonorius,  the  two  Christian  empires  of 
the  east  and  the  west. 

"  Those  streams  of  nations,  however,  which  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  great  Roman  flood,  brought 
with  them  more  slime  than  pure  water.  The  empire 
gained,  indeed,  their  science  and  civilization,  but  it 
was  forced  to  take,  in  connection  with  these,  their 
concomitant  and  inseparable  vices.  Corruption  en- 
tered the  court;  debauchery,  the  cities;  and  supine- 
ness,  the  camps.  Men  drooped  under  the  weight  of 
mantles  so  light  that  the  breeze  would  lift  them  from 
their  shoulders.  Soldiers,  unarmed,  reposed  on  couches 
beneath  painted  tents,  and  drank  from  cups  heavier 
than  their  swords.  All  things  had  become  venal  —  the 
integrity  of  citizens,  the  honor  of  wives,  the  service  of 
warriors.  A  nation  is  near  its  fall  when  its  tare*  are 
statues  of  gold.  The  young  and  pure  morality  of  the 
gospel  was  not  in  harmony  with  ibis  worn-out  and  cor- 
rupted world.  The  primitive  race,  fallen  into  impiety, 
was  destroyed  by  water :  the  second,  steeped  in  cor- 
ruption, was  now  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  the  sword. 

"•Accordingly,  from  the  heart  of  countries  unknown 
to  this  degenerate  people,  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  south,  with  great  tumult  of  arms,  arose  innu- 
merable hordes  of  barbarians.  They  rushed  over  the 
land  in  irregular  masses ;  some  on  foot ;  some  on 
horses  ;  some  on  camels  ;  and  some  on  sleds  drawn  hv 
the  reindeer.  They  crossed  rivers  hy  floating  on 
their  bucklers;  they  traversed  the  sea  in  frail  harks. 
They  went  onward,  driving  the  inhabitants  before  them 
with  their  swords,  os  the  shepherd  drives  the  flock 
w  i:h  his  crook.  They  overturned  nation  after  nation, 
as  if  the  voice  of  Cod  had  said,  1  will  mingle  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  as  the  whirlwind  mingles  the  dust, 
until  from  their  contact  the  sparks  of  the  Christian  faith 
shall  he  kindled  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  ancient 
limes  and  memorials  shall  be  forgotten,  and  all  things 
shall  become  new. 

"  There  was,  however,  order  in  destruction ;  for 

«overoi^.i»  ■who  urii-cinsively  swayed  the  ilcstinic*  of  the 
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from  this  chaos  a  new  world  was  to  emerge.  Each 
actor  in  the  drama  had  his  part  assigned  him ;  God 
having  apportioned  to  each  his  task,  as  the  husband- 
man designates  to  his  laborers  the  fields  they  are  to 
harrow. 

41  First,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  the  Goths,  overran 
Italy,  impelled  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  ns  a  vessel 
is  driven  by  the  tempest.  He  goes  not  in  his  own 
strength  merely ;  but  seems  urged  and  sustained  by  a 
mighty,  yet  invisible  power.  A  monk  met  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  and  conjured  him  to  turn  back. 
4  It  is  not  in  my  power,'  replied  the  barbarian :  4  an 
irresistible  impulse  forces  me  onward  to  the  overthrow 
of  Rome.1  Three  times  he  surrounded  the  Eternal  City 
with  his  sea  of  soldiers;  and  three  times,  like  the  ebb* 
ing  tide,  he  retired  from  it.  An  embassy  of  citizens 
was  at  length  despatched  to  his  camp,  recommending 
him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  would  else  encounter  an  army  thrico  as  numerous 
as  his  own. 

44  4  So  much  the  better,'  replied  this  reaper  of  men ; 
4  the  thicker  the  grass,  the  more  easily  is  it  mown.' 

44  At  length,  however,  he  acceded  to  their  request, 
on  condition  of  receiving,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
clemency,  all  the  gold,  Bilvcr,  precious  stones,  and  bar- 
barian slaves  that  the  city  contained. 

44  4  And  what,  then,  will  remain  to  the  inhabitants  ?  ' 
demanded  the  ambassadors. 

44  4  Life,'  replied  Alaric. 

44  The  Romans,  of  necessity,  submitted  to  the  severe 
terms  of  the  conqueror,  and  delivered  to  him  five 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  four  thousand  tunics  of  silk,  three 
thousand  scarlet  skins,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of 
pepper.  The  vanquished  inhabitants,  for  their  ransom, 
hud  melted  the  golden  statue  of  Courage,  which  they 
called  the  Martial  Virtue. 

44  Genserio,  at  the  head  of  the  Vandals,  passed  into 
Africa,  and  marched  toward  Carthage,  where  the 
wrecks  of  Rome  had  taken  refuge.  He  arrived  before 
the  city ;  and  whilo  his  troops  were  mounting  the  mm- 
parts,  the  people  were  descending  to  the  circus.  With- 
out was  the  tumult  of  arms ;  and  within,  the  resound- 
ing echoes  of  the  games  :  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  wen? 
the  shrieks  and  curses  of  those  who  slipped  in  gore  and 
fell  in  the  melee ;  on  the  steps  or  the  amphitheatre, 
were  the  songs  of  musicians  and  the  sound  of  accom- 
panying flutes. 

"  After  taking  full  possession  of  the  city,  Genscric 
presented  himself  it  the  circus,  and  commanded  its 
guards  to  open  the  gates. 

44  4  To  whom  ?  '  said  they. 

44  4  To  the  king  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,*  replied  the 
conqueror. 

44  Not  content  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage, 
Genseric  now  prepared  for  further  victories.  He  did 
not  know  what  people  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  he  panted 
to  d.estroy  them.  He  embarked  his  army  on  the  sea, 
and  when  the  pilot  demanded  what  course  he  should 
steer,  his  answer  was,  — 

44  4  Where  God  pleases  to  send  me.' 

44  4  Against  what  nation  do  you  make  war  ?  * 

44  4  Against  that  which  God  wills  to  punish.' 

44  The  last  of  this  trio  of  conquerors  was  Attila, 
whose  destination  was  Gaul.  Wherever  he  encamped, 
his  army  covered  the  spaco  of  three  cities.  A  captive 
king  mounted  guard  at  the  tent  of  each  of  his  gen- 
erals ;  and,  at  his  owe  »ent,  one  of  his  own  generals 


stood  sentinel.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels of  Greece,  and  feasted  on  raw  flesh  served  in 
dishes  of  wood.  He  swept  like  a  torrent  over  the 
eastern  empire,  making  Leo  II.  and  Zcno  Isauricus 
his  tributaries.  He  strode  with  disdain  through  Rome, 
already  ruined  by  Alaric,  and  at  length  planted  his  foot 
on  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  now  called  France. 
Here  his  devastating  progress  left  but  two  cities  stand- 
ing, Troycs  and  Paris.  By  day,  the  earth  was  crim- 
soned with  blood  ;  and  at  night,  the  blazing  homes  of 
the  slaughtered  inhabitants  illumined  and  reddened  the 
firmament.  Children  were  suspended  by  the  leg  to 
trees,  and  abandoned,  alive,  to  birds  of  prey.  Maidens 
were  crushed  under  chariot-wheels.  Old  men  were 
fastened  to  the  necks  of  goaded  horses  that  rushed  with 
them  to  destruction.  Five  hundred  blazing  cities  desig- 
nated the  march  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  across  the 
world,  and  a  desolate  wilderness  occupied  the  intervals 
between  them. 

44  4  The  grass  itself  will  not  grow,'  said  the  extermi- 
nator, 4  after  the  steed  of  Attila  has  trampled  it ! ' 

44  Every  thing  concerning  these  envoys  of  celestial 
vengeance  is  extraordinary. 

44  Alaric,  when  about  to  embark  for  Sicily,  died  at 
Coscntia.  His  soldiers,  aided  by  their  army  of  prison 
ers,  turned  the  course  of  the  Buscnto,  und  dug  a  deep 
trench  for  his  corpse  in  the  midst  of  the  channel. 
They  then  heaped  over  the  body  gold,  and  jewels,  and 
precious  stuffs,  turned  back  the  current  of  the  river  to 
its  original  bed,  nnd  massacred  the  slaves  who  had 
aided  in  the  task,  that  the  secret  of  the  sepulture  might 
remain  untold. 

44  Attila  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  bride,  Ildico ;  and 
the  Huns  made  incisions  beneath  their  eyes  with  the 
points  of  their  swords,  that  with  the  blood  of  men,  and 
not  the  tears  of  women,  they  might  bewail  the  loss  of 
their  conquering  chieftain.  The  flower  of  his  soldiers 
kept  watch  during  the  day  over  his  body,  chanting  wai 
like  songs.  At  night,  they  enclosed  the  corpse  in  three 
coffins, — one  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  nnd  the  last  of 
iron, — and  buried  it  privately  on  a  bed  of  arms,  flags, 
and  precious  stones  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Alaric,  to 
prevent  the  secret  of  this  sepulchral  wealth  from  tran- 
spiring, the  grave-diggers  were  pushed  into  the  tomb, 
and  interred  alive  with  the  dead. 

44  Thus  passed  away  these  men,  who,  instructed  in 
their  mission  by  a  savage  instinct,  forestalled  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  ;  entitling  themselves  the  4  Hammer 
of  the  Universe,'  or  the  'Scourge  of  God.' 

44  When  the  wind  had  dispersed  the  dust  of  these 
counrlcss  armies ;  when  the  smoke  of  these  Mazing 
cities  had  ascended  to  the  sky ;  when  the  vapors,  uris- 
ing  from  these  murderous  battle-fields,  had  returned  lo 
the  earth  in  fertilizing  dews ;  when,  in  short,  the  eye 
could  penetrate  to  this  immense  chaos  through  the  veil 
of  dust,  smoke,  and  vapor  that  enveloped  it,  a  young 
nnd  renewed  people  were  seen  pressing  around  a  few 
old  men,  who  held  the  gospel  in  one  hand  and  the 
cross  in  the  other.  These  old  men  were  the  father* 
of  the  church.  These  young  people  were  our  fore- 
fathers,  as  the  Hebrews  had  been  our  ancestors — living 
springs  which  gushed  pure  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  corrupted  waters  were  ingulfed. 

"These  were  the  Franks,  the  Burgunds,  and  the 
Visigoths,  who  divided  Gaul ;  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
Langobardi,  and  the  Gepidro,  who  spread  themselves 
over  Italy  ;  the  Alans,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Suevi,  who 
took  possession  of  Spain ;  the  Picte,  tho  Scots,  and  the 
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Anglo-Saxons,  who  disputed  among  themselves  for 
Ureal  Britain.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  new  and 
barbarous  races  stood  some  few  old  Roman  colonies, 
scattered  here  and  there  —  a  kind  of  columns,  long 
ago  planted  by  civilization,  and  now  astonished  to  find 
themselves  standing  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  while, 
they  bore  upon  their  sides  the  half-effaced  names  of 
the  first  possessors  of  the  world." 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIII. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 


(i.  In  tut. 


As  w.»r  was  the  great  business  of  the  Romans,  we 
find  that  they  carried  the  various  arts  connected 
with  it  t<>  a  hiijh  degree  of  perfection.  The  army  was 
arranged  in  divisions  called  legions.  A  Roman  legion 
was  drawn  up  in  three  ranks  —  the  haxtali,  the  prin- 
rijxt,  and  tlte  triarii.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
wen?  light  troops,  who  detached  themselves  from  the 
main  body  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  and  skirmished 
with  missile  weapons. 

A  legion  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  men. 
Th»*  weapons  of  the  troops  differed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  soldier.  The  hastati  had  a  large  shield 
of  wood,  leather,  and  iron,  a  short,  pointed  sword,  two 
}.i\rtins,  an  iron  or  brazen  helmet,  and  a  coat  of  mail. 
Tie  principrs  and  triarii  used  weapons  of  the  same 
kind.  The  light  troops  had  a  small,  round  shield,  n 
javelin,  and  a  helmet  of  leather.  Each  shield  was 
marked  with  the  name  of  tlte  soldier,  and  w  hoever 
returned  from  the  fight  without  it  forfeited  his  life. 

When  a  Roman  army  moved  to  battle,  the  light-armed 
troop*  went  in  advance;  then  followed  the  hcavy- 
armcd.  foot  and  horse,  then  the  pioneers,  then  the  gen- 
-ral's  baggage  and  horses,  Uien  the  general  himself, 
then  the  tribunes ;  aAer  these,  followed  the  standards, 
the  choice  men  of  the  army,  tho  servants  and  drivers 
of  beasts. 

No  part  of  Roman  discipline  was  more  admirable 
than  that  which  related  to  the  encampment-  However 
fatigued  the  soldiers  might  be  by  a  long"  march  or  a 
severe  battle,  the  camp  was  regularly  measured  out 
and  fortified  by  a  ditch  before  any  one  was  allowed 
sleep  or  refreshment.  It  was  an  exact  square  of  four 
hundred  fret,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  stakes  three 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nine  feet  wide  and 
seven  deep.  Careful  watch  was  kept  during  the  night, 
and,  as  all  the  soldiers  knew  their  proper  places,  if  an 
occurred,  they  could  easil  -  find  the  rallying 


point.  They  were  constantly  exercised  in  walking, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  shooting  arrows,  hurling 
javelins,  while  in  complete  armor  ;  while  on  a  march, 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  sixty  pounds  weight  of 
provisions  and  utensils. 

In  attacking  fortified  towns,  battering-rams  were 
The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  testudo,  ot 
tortoise  :  this  was  an  nrrangement  in  which  they  stood 
close  together,  raising  their  shields,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  covering  over  them,  like  the  scales  of  a 


Galley. 

The  Roman  ships  were  of  three  kinds  —  the  war 
galley,  the  transport,  and  the  ships  of  burden.  The 
first  wns  propelled  chiefly  by  oars,  the  second  was 
often  towed  by  tlie  war  galley,  and  the  third  depended 
on  her  sails.  Ships  of  war  had  sometimes  five  rows 
of  oars.  Some  had  turrets  for  soldiers  and  wnrlike 
engines.  Others  had  sharp  prows,  covered  w  ith  brass, 
for  the  purpose  of  dashing  against  their  enomies.  The 
naval  tacMcs  of  the  ancients  were  very  simple,  the 
ships  coming  immediately  to  close  action,  and  the  bat- 
tle being  a  contest  between  single  vessels. 

The  Roman  religion  wns  founded  on  tho  mytlio 
logical  system  of  the  Greeks.  A  plurality  of  deities 
superintending  human  concerns  was  tho  prevailing 
creed.  All  these  had  priests,  ministers,  sacrifices, 
and  oblations.  They  had  tlie  same  gods  as  the 
Greeks,  to  which  they  added  some  of  their  own.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  festivals  were  the  Luprrcalia  and 
Saturnalia.  White  goats  were  sacrificed  on  some 
altars,  nnd  on  others,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  offered 
up.    Chariot  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  nnd 

gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  viewed  with  transport  by 
the  Romans  during  their  solemn  festivals.  Tlie  latter 
were  held  in  the  circus,  or  amphitheatre.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  evince  that  brutality,  which,  even 
in  the  progress  of  refinement,  never  deserted  the  Ro- 
man character,  than  the  love  of  these  combats.  Such 
exhibitions  could  only  please  a  people  who  had  a 
strong  tincture  of  ferocity. 

The  persons  wlio  offered  sacrifices  purified  them- 
selves by  certain  rites,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
secret  virtue  for  cleansing  the  heart.  The  priest  was 
clad  in  white,  and  on  his  brow  he  wore  a  chaplet 
made  from  the  tree  sacred  to  the  divinity  he  was  about 
to  propitiate.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  hair 
was  dishevelled.  The  ceremony  opened  with  vows 
and  prayers;  tlie  victim  was  tlicn  brought ;  silenc* 
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was  proclaimed  by  tlie  homld  ;  the  idlers  ami  ihc 
impious  were  driven  from  the  temple  J  n  cake  was 
'brawn  on  the  victim  ;  wine  was  brought  niul  fasted 
both  by  the  priest  and  nil  present  ;  what  remained  was 
poured  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  am)  was  colled 
i  fUnt'oii.  The  fire  was  now  lighted  ;  the  incense 
m»  burnt  ;  the  inferior  priests,  bait*  naked,  brought 
forward  the  victim  ;  one,  called  m't  \tius%  struck  it  with 
a  hatchet,  and  then  cut  its  throat;  the  blood  was  re- 
ieived  into  vases, and  poured  on  the  altar  ;  the;  carcass 
vas  laid  on  the  consecrated  table,  nnd  was  either 
wholly  b'irnt  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  or  a  portion 
.city  was  consumed,  while  the  rest  wus  roasted  and 
niton  by  the  attendants.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
mcrificcni  washed  their  hands,  re|ieated  some  prayers, 
and  made  new  libations,  when  the  Formula,  or  Extern- 
///i>,  dismissed  the  spectators. 

The  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  nn  infant  wns  eel- 
ebnvcd  by  a  festival.  The  |iarcnts  nnd  friends  made 
presents  to  the  child,  and  an  entertuininent  followed. 
In  education,  the  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks,  who 

d  peat  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
I  !:ey  were  first  taught  to  swim  nnd  dive,  and  then  to 
f  nl.  If  the  father  was  poor,  the  child  was  brought 
np  to  a  irade  ;  if  rich,  he  was  taught  the  fine  arts, 

miliar,  geography,  ethics,  arms,  dancing,  &c. 
I  Void  school  the  children  went  to  the  gymnasia,  where 
they  practised  wrestling,  running,  nnd  leaping.  They 
played  many  games  of  skill  and  strength,  and  some 
which  prevail  at  the  present  day  —  blind-man's-buff, 
rolling  hoop,  hide  and  seek,  Arc.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  boys  were  enrolled  among  the  youths 
capable  of  military  duty,  nnd  at  twenty  they  were 
considered  men. 

Lovers  in  undent  times  seem  to  have  been  as 
fantastic  ns  in  our  day.  They  were  accustomed  to 
si  ek  omens  in  the  crackling  of  leaves  in  the  fire,  and 
.  pple  seeds  pressed  between  the  thumb  ami  finger.  A 
bner  often  walked  before  I  he  door  of  his  mistress  in 
the  evening,  coughing  or  whistling,  to  nttmct  her  no- 
tice. If  the  fair  one  did  not  nppear,  he  struck  the 
door,  or  perhaps  burst  forth  in  nn  amatory  song.  If 
all  this  failed,  he  cut  upon  the  door  posts,  or  suspended 


over  the  threshold,  the  history  of  Ins  love  and  his  nn- 
pnish.  Sometimes  he  would  address  the  door  post,  Bf 
if  it  could  sympathize  with  him,  or  he  would  perform 
it,  or  anoint  it  with  oil,  cover  it  with  flowers,  or  moisten 
it  with  libations  of  wine.  The  lovers  in  those  day* 
had  good  constitutions,  for  they  often  roamed  abroad 
all  night  in  their  amatory  devotions,  even  during  the 
coldest  weather. 

Betrothal,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  curious  cere- 
mony.  The  woman  placed  herself,  In-fore  ten  wi-- 
nesses,  in  the  arms  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry  . 
they  then  ate  together  a  enke,  composed  of  farina, 
salt,  and  water,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  priesi. 
These  three  materials,  kneaded  together  and  baked* mi 
that  the  parts  could  no  longer  be  separated,  wen-  in- 
tended to  show  the  indissoluble  connection  of  mar- 
riage. On  the  day  of  the  union,  the  bride  »IM 
taken  from  her  parents,  dressed  in  n  veil  and  n-U  . 
and,  carrying  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  she  stepped  er<  r 
the  threshold  of  her  new  residence,  supported  by  two 
youths,  and  lighted  by  a  third  w  ith  a  torch.  She  then 
placed  herself  upon  n  sherp-skin  spread  before  the 
entrance,  ami  called  to  the  bridegroom,  who  came  im- 
mediately ami  offered  her  the  key  of  the  houv-.  The 
husband  and  wile  then  touched  fire  and  wn'er,  n« 
svnihols  of  purity  and  nuptial  fidelity.  .Music,  singing, 
nnd  feasting  followed,  nnd  the  husband,  after  supper, 
scattered  nuts  among  the  boys. 

The  art  of  agriculture  was  held  in  the  highest 
teem  by  the  Romans.  The  operations  of  the  field  com- 
menced at  daylight;  the  meals  were  cooked  and  en'i-n 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  labor  was  conducted  omul 
rustic  songs.  Mules  and  oven  were  used  in  the  plough. 
The  vintage  nnd  harvest  were  seasons  of  mirth  ami  glad- 
ness, nnd  festivals  in  honor  of  Ceres  nnd  Rocchus  a  err 
Universal,  the  first  fruits  bring  laid  upon  their  nltors. 
The  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  horses,  am)  the 
stables  were  well  constructed.  They  had  also  pig< 
sties,  poultry  yards,  ox-stnlls,  dove-cots,  and  parks  fin 
boars,  goats,  and  other  animals.  Ponds  were  con- 
st nicted  for  fish  at  vast  expense,  as  they  wets  consid- 
cred  a  great  delicacy. 

The  Romans  carried  on  the  mechanical  arts  chie(l\ 
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by  slaves  as  journeymen.  We  road  of  basket  makers, 
carpenters,  dyers,  enamcllers,  fanners,  founders,  glass 
manufacturers,  globe  makers,  goldsmiths,  joiners,  tnn- 
n«  r«,  wax  chandlers,  fresco  painters,  ic.,  dec. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  early  skill  in 
iirchitcctura  to  the  Etrurians.  Their  temples  were 
generally  crowned  with  cujwlas,  and  were  mostly  cir- 
cular, and  very  splendid.  Great  skill  and  industry- 
were  conspicuous  in  tlie  construction  of  aqueducts, 


Itunun  \  ,  .■  .  •. 

which  were  of  great  length  and  extent.  /  -•hitectiiro, 
sculpture,  and  painting  exhausted  their  red  .emcnts  on 
the  establishment  of  baths,  which,  for  their  vast  extent, 
were  compared  to  ciiics.  Those  of  Cnracalla  had 
accommodations  for  three  thousand  persons  ;  and  the 
present  church  of  the  Carthusians  is  in  one  of  the 
lulls  of  the  hat  It  of  Diocletian.  The  Roman  roads 
were  better  than  those  of  any  other  people,  being  Hived 
with  flint  stones,  and  cemented  with  mortar. 

Fainting,  among  tho  Romans,  did  not  arrive  at  anv 
degree  of  perfection.  Julius  Caesar  expended  great 
sums  in  purchasing  pictures  of  lite  old  Greek  masters, 
and  Augustus  encouraged  the  art,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Jsculpture  was  introduced  early  into  Rome,  but 
the  representations  were  very  unskilful.  It  may  In- 
here remarked  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
Romans  were  greatly  indebted  to  that  country  for  their 
progress  jn  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Greek  architecture  especially,  though  somewhat  modi- 
fied, was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their  public  build- 
OMBj.  Many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  and 
painting  in  Greece  were  taken  to  Rome  by  the  conquer- 
ing generals,  and  becamo  models  for  the  artists  there. 

The  superior  Roman  houses  were  of  different  kinds — 
town  houses,  or  rather  winter  houses,  suburban  villas, 
and  subterraneous  houses  used  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  former  were  often  very  elegant —  specimens  of 
which  may  lie  seen  at  Pompeii.  In  general,  however, 
tho  Roman  house*  were  deficient  in  taste.  The  streets 
of  the  city  of  Rome  were  very  irregular.  Bod,  though 
the  public  building*  were  magnificent,  many  private 
dwellings  were  mean.  They  had  no  chimneys  ;  they 
wrre  unacquainted  with  gloss  fur  windows,  and  used 
horn,  flake*  of  mica,  and  linen.  The  outer  door  was 
•applied  with  a  hell  :  the  hall  was  guarded  by  a  slave 
tn  chain*.  They  hod  often  |»ortable  furnaces  instead 
of  fireplaces. 

The  bedsteads  were  six  feet  long  and  three  broad  ; 
iVw  were  two  in  each  room,  one  f<>r  sleeping  and  the 
•fsWf  for  lounging.    The  Romans  are  represented  as 
Aing  a  nap  after  dinner.    The  bods  consisted  of 
stuffed  with  straw,  wool,  or  dried  vegeta- 


bles. In  ancient  times,  the  Romans  slept  upon  straw 
and  dried  leaves.  They  had,  in  later  times, now  n  \»  <ls 
from  Egypt.  The  blankets  were  skins  of  sheep,  with 
the  wool  on.  The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of 
wash-husins,  chairs,  slippers,  clothes-chests,  and  some- 
times mirrors,  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  were 
hung  around  the  walls.  The  articles  in  the  women's 
room  were  instruments  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
scales  and  weights,  a  large  and  small  mask,  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  an  umbrella,  fun,  sandal  cases,  a  mirror, 
and  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 

The  tools  in  use  among  the  Romans  were  axes  of 
stone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver;  saws  of  stone  and  iron, 
picks,  trowels,  compasses,  chisels,  wedges,  bars,  rules, 
rollers,  pulleys,  weights,  cranes,  rod* for  draw  ing  lines, 
files,  Arc.  These  were  generally  of  iron,  though  some 
were  of  lead,  and  some  of  stone.  Ploughshares,  boev, 
and  s|iades  were  of  iron. 

\\  me  was  the  leverage  chiefly  used  by  the  Romans, 
of  which  they  had  great  variety.  Scarcely  any  thing 
H  '  nit  to  ha\e  been  more  important  to  the  wealthy 
Roman,  in  all  his  arrangements  for  comfort,  than  to  be 
well  furnished  w  ith  choice  and  approved  w  ines.  At 
the  suppers  of  the  rich,  there  were  usually  three 
courses.  The  first  consisted  of  eggs,  salad,  radishes, 
&c,  to  whet  the  appetite  ;  with  this  they  drank  mead, 
or  a  mixture  of  honey.  The  second  course  formed 
the  essential  part  of  the  meal,  and  consisted  of  sub- 
stantial viands.  The  third  consisted  of  fruits,  pastry, 
and  confectionary.  The  Romans  reclined  at  their 
meals,  and  nine  persons  usually  sat  at  table 

A  woollen  to^u,  full  for  the 
rich,  and  scanty  for  the  poor, 
was  the  distinctive  dress  of 
the  Roman  people.  A  tunic, 
fastened  around  with  n  belt, 
afterward  came  into  use  for 
both  sexes,  in  the  progress 
of  refinement,  females  had 
three  garments ;  the  outer  one 
was  called  slola,  richly  em- 
broidered, and  clasped  with 
gold.  The  kings  wore  a  white 
robe  with  a  purple  bonier, 
and  the  emperors  used  one 
entirely  of  purple.  The  jh-o- 
plc  generally  had  neither  hat  T*s  T«i«. 

nor  cap  ;  they  wore  sandals  upon  their  feet. 

In  early  times,  there  wju  no  public  library  in  Rome 
though  private  individuals  had  collections  of  hooks  in 
their  houses.  As  the  love  of  letters  became  more 
general,  the  iiilutbitnnts  of  the  capital  required  books  : 
and  Augustus  founded  three  libraries :  by  degree* 
twcntv-niiic  were  established  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public.  They  were  placed  in  tlie  temple*  aim 
in  the  baths.  The  luniks  wen-,  however,  more  select 
than  numerous.  Those  wbieb  w<  re  coixleimn  d  as 
injurious  or  seditious  were  publicly  burnt,  as  a  rebuke 
to  their  authors. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Romans  Itad  nothing 
that  deserved  the  name  of  literature.  Ennius,  though 
a  Greek  by  birth,  was  the  first  who  taught  them  to 
write  tlicir  language  with  case  and  elegunce,  about 
'JOO  B.  C.  About  half  a  ceutury  after,  philosophy 
was  introduced  from  Athens  ;  and  it  soon  became  the 
fashion  for  well-educated  Romans  to  read,  speak,  and 
even  write  tlte  Greek  language.    From  this  period. 
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teamed  Greeks  resorted  to  Rome,  where  they  became 
teachers,  and  instructed  most  of  the  eminent  Romans 
who  were  distinguished  in  literature  at  the  close  of  the 
century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  This  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  The  writings  of 
Cicero  brought  the  language  to  perfection,  and  almost 
every  species  of  composition  was  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. The  Augustine  age  is,  proverbially,  thnt  in 
which  the  light  of  learning  blazed  forth  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  and  the  glory  of  which  time  and  change 
liave  been  unable  to  obscure.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus  —  the  greatest 
names  associated  with  Roman  poetry  —  appeared  ; 
and,  as  their  works  have  come  down  to  us  nearly  en- 
tire, we  are  able  to  share  in  the  fruition  of  that  era  of 
genius. 

Juvenal  was  born  nt  a  later  period,  and  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Sixteen  of  his  satires  arc 
extant.  I  lis  shafts  were  levelled  not  only  at  the  vices 
of  the  times,  but  against  mankind  at  large — thus  seem- 
ing to  make  virtue  an  impossibility  in  actual  life.  His 
writings,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  ben- 
efit the  cause  of  morality.  The  historians  Sal  lust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Roman  literature 
apjtcars  to  have  declined,  and  a  false  taste  to  have 
vitiuted  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Oratory 
continued  to  form  the  chief  study  in  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  ;  yet  sophistry  in  argument  and  dec- 
lamation in  style,  were  characteristics  of  the  age.  The 
art  of  the  rhetorician  is  visible  in  the  prose  of  Seneca 
and  Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  poems  of  Lucan  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.  All  these  abandoned  nature,  and 
seemed  only  striving  for  effect. 

In  later  periods,  when  civil  commotions  prevailed, 
literary  pursuits  were  nearly  extinguished.  The  Ro- 
man people  at  large  had  never  appreciated  the  great 
works  of  their  countrymen,  and  when  the  patronage 
of  the  educated  and  wealthy  was  withdrawn,  there 
was  no  encouragement  to  literary  exertions.  By  de- 
grees, the  poets  dwindled  into  mere  versifiers,  and  tho 
historians  became  only  chroniclers  of  events.  All 
kinds  of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  crept  into  tho  lan- 
guage, nnd  the  stream  of  Roman  literature  nt  Inst  dis- 
appeared within  the  monastic  shadows  of  the  church. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  Roman  poetry,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  its  external  and  physical  character. 
It  deals  almost  wholly  in  sensible  objects,  or  the  direct 
associations  which  spring  from  them.  There  is  no 
delving  into  the  caverns  of  the  soul,  no  roaming  on  the 
shoreless  sea  of  spiritual  life.  While  it  is  occupied 
with  material  nature,  it  lacks  the  sparkling  freshness, 
the  bounding  mirth  and  hilarity,  of  Grecian  song. 
When  compared  with  the  deep,  thoughtful,  spiritual 
productions  of  our  own  time,  it  appears  bald,  and  al- 
most puerile.  It  may  be  said  of  Roman  literature,  as 
of  that  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  to  be  admired,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  a  consideration  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced ;  should  any 
author  of  our  day  write  a  poem  of  equal  merit,  ami 
in  the  same  vein  as  tho  best  that  Roman  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us,  it  would  be  received  with  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  contempt.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  posi- 
tivc  merit  of  these  renowned  productions  which  extorts 
the  praise  of  mankind ;  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  the 
ciated  charm  of  antiquity  that  bestows  upon  them  their 
|<ower 


The  history  of  Rome  is  less  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  remarkable  individuals  than  that  of  Greece  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  barren  of  these.  Cincinnattu% 
Fabius,  Scipw,  Calo,  Sylla,  Marius,  Pompey,  and 
Casar,  were  all  great  men  ;  the  last,  one  of  the  great- 
est that  the  world  has  known.  Had  he  lived  to  carry- 
out  his  schemes,  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor 
to  his  country  and  mankind.  Who  would  not  like  to 
know  what  Cwsar's  genius  and  Csraar's  ambition  would 
have  wrought  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  his  hands  ?  But  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  conquerors  are  spared  to  cgmplcte  their  plans. 
The  very  condition  of  their  existence  seems  to  forbid 
the  calm  and  continued  exercise  of  their  power.  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  Cromwell,  were  all  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  unfinished  schemes. 

Of  the  celebrated  Romans  wc  have  mentioned,  no 
one  exercised  great  influence  beyond  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  it  was  different  with  Cicero — the  most 
exalted  character  presented  by  Roman  history.  He 
lived  not  merely  for  his  day ;  he  was  not  a  warrior  — 
writing  his  annals  in  blood,  to  be  efTuced  by  the  plough 
or  the  seasons  —  or,  if  remembered,  to  be  only  famous 
in  proportion  as  he  was  a  destroyer.  Cicero  was  a 
philosopher,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  —  a  lorcr 
of  truth  ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  a  rare  capacity, 
not  only  for  its  discovery,  but  for  its  communication 
to  mankind.  A  large  part  of  his  writings  nre  extant 
in  our  day.  These  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  there  is  hardly  any  important  field  of  in- 
quiry upon  which  he  has  not  shed  imperishable  light. 

Cicero  was  born  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Apulia,  in 
the  year  107  B.  C.  He  was  educated  with  that  sedu- 
lous care  customary  among  the  enlightened  Roman? 
of  the  period.  When  advanced  to  manhood,  bavin" 
determined  to  be  an  orator,  he  trained  himself  for  that 
high  vocation  with  great  industry  —  at  once  storing  his 
mind  with  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  acquiring 
those  nrts  and  that  manner  of  delivery,  which  co 
largely  contribute  to  success. 

Possessing  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  thus  disci 
I  plined,  we  might  easily  predict  Cicero's  triumph  ;  but 
it  must  be  further  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  mag- 
nanimity of  soul.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  his  pre- 
eminence. It  was  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  mankind, 
his  passion  for  truth,  that  gave  vigor  and  direction  to 
his  genius.  These  are  the  qualifications  that  have 
rendered  him  tho  friend,  teacher,  and  benefactor  of 
the  world.  As  a  mere  artist  in  the  profession  of  ora- 
tory, Demosthenes  was  his  superior;  as  a  missionary 
of  truth,  for  every  age  and  country,  Cicero  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  h:m. 

The  career  of  Cicero  has  been  sketched  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  nnd  need  not  be  repeated.  Nor  need 
we  again  advert  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other 
names  which  shine  in  the  pages  of  Roman  literature 
But  wo  must  not  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  a 
I  brief  comparison  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
antiquity,  nnd  those  which  have  most  mingled  their 
j  spirit  and  institutions  with  our  own. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  which  be- 
queathed to  after  ages  the  greatest  benefits.  We  are 
indeed  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  finest  specimens 
of  various  arts,  and  the  most  elegant  models  of  litera- 
ture, and  also  for  a  largo  amount  of  instruction  in  pol- 
itics, derived  as  well  from  their  institutions  as  lhe;r 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Citil  Low, 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  all  law  throughout  Christen- 
dom, is  derived  from  the  Romans.  It  is  believed  that  the 
rudiments  of  this  wonderful  code  •  were  in  existence 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  especially  in  wliat  re- 
lates to  families,  relationship,  marriage,  testaments, 
succession  to  intestates,  ownership,  die. ;  but  it  grew 
into  n  complete  system  under  the  fostering  genius  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  finally  collected  and  remodelled 
by  Justinian.  As  it  has  thus  come  down  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Pandects,  containing  five  hundred  and 
thiriy-four  decisions  of  eminent  judges  and  lawyers, 
it  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wisdom  o{  this 
ancient  nation.  "  Unjust  to  every  other  people,"  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  "  they  were  yet  the  firm  adherents 
of  law  and  justice  among  themselves.  They  went  to 
war  with  religious  preliminaries.  The  military  oath 
was  their  sacrament,  in  which  they  engaged  for  a  real 
presence  ;  and  though  it  was  to  be  a  presence  in  ver- 
itable blood,  it  was  yet  so  religiously  fulfilled  as  to  be 
a  boud  of  virtue.  They,  at  first,  sent  forth  their  le- 
gions to  make  war,  more,  it  would  seem,  because  they 
Wived  the  discipline,  than  because  they  wanted  the 
plunder.  The  tramp  of  their  victorious  legions  was 
heard,  resounding  at  the  gates  of  cities  and  across  the 
.'.orders  of  nations  ;  their  leaders  were  returning,  every 
few  months,  with  triumphal  entries  into  the  city,  that 
a  most  just  people  might  enjoy  and  glory  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  own  public  wrongs  ;  till  at  last,  debauched 
ljy  the  plunder  of  their  victories,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  conquered,  on  die  same  day,  both  the  world  and 
their  own  virtue  together.  Nor  is  even  this  exactly 
true  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  gavo  back  to  the 
subject  nations  the  justice  denied  them  in  their  con- 
quest, and  set  up  the  tribunals  of  Roman  law  on  the 
fields  of  Roman  lawlessness !  Equally  remarkable  is 
it  that  in  the  most  dissolute  ago  of  the  empire,  the 
power  of  scientific  law  could  not  be  eradicated  from 
the  hearts  of  this  wonderful  people.  While  the  mon- 
ster Commodus  sits  upon  the  throne,  Papinian  and  Ul- 
pian  occupy  the  bench,  adding  to  the  civil  code  the 
richest  contributions  of  legal  science.  And  even  the 
signatures  of  Caracal  la  and  his  ministers  will  be  found, 
Dot  seldom,  inscribed  on  the  purest  materials  of  the 
Pandects ! 

44  What,  then,  if  Rome  did  not  excel  in  literature  f 
Had  she  not  another  talent  in  her  bosom  quite  as  rich 
and  powerful  —  the  sublime  talent  of  law?  In  her 
civil  code,  she  has  erected  the  mightiest  monument  of 
reason  and  of  moral  power  that  has  ever  yet  been 
ruined  by  human  genius.  The  honest  pride  of  Cicero 
wa«  not  misplaced  when  he  said,  4  How  admirable 
u  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors !  We  alone  are  mas- 
ters of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude 
and  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  Solon, 
and  Lycurgus.' 

44  Little,  however,  did  he  understand,  when  he  thus 
•pake,  what  giA  his  country  was  here  preparing  for 
.he  human  race.  Could  he  have  pierced  the  magnifi- 
cent future,  when  this  same  Roman  law  should  have 


•  Of  the  Lam  of  /A*  7Wr*  TabUt,  of  which  we  hove 
riven  »n  account  at  p.  742,  only  •canty  fragmonU  remain. 
Thry  accm  to  have  contained  a  set  of  rules,  both  civil  and 
religious,  public  and  private.  They  prescribed  lawa  rcapect- 
mtrriagi*,  theft,  homicide,  interments,  inheritance,  pcr- 
«nu  of  uiuound  mind*,  tec.  The  basis  of  these  laws,  which 
1  v  rro  deemed  worthy  of  unbounded  applause,  was  derived 
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its  full  scientific  embodiment ;  could  he  have  seen,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  centuries,  tlie  barbarians  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  compacted  into  great 
civilized  nations,  and,  after  having  vnnquisticd  the  Ro- 
man arms  and  f  /npirc,  all  quietly  sheltered  under  the 
Roman  jurisprv  Jence  ;  a  new  continent  rising  to  view, 
beyond  the  la  t  Atlantis,  to  be  fostered  in  its  bosom  ; 
a  spirit  of  law  infused  into  the  whole  realm  of  civilized 
mind,  and  revealing  its  energy  now  in  the  common  law 
of  England,  now  in  the  commercial  code,  and,  last  of 
all,  in  the  international  —  all  matured  in  the  pervading 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Roman ;  liberty  secured  by 
the  security  of  justice ;  the  fire  of  the  old  Roman  vir- 
tue burning  still  in  the  bosom  of  legal  science,  and 
imparting  a  character  of  intellectual  and  moral  gravity 
to  the  literature,  opinions,  and  life  of  all  cultivated 
nations;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  visible 
certainty  that  the  Roman  law  has  only  just  begun  its 
career,  that  it  must  enter  more  and  more  widely  into 
the  fortunes  of  the  race,  and  extend  its  benign  sway 
wherever  law  extends,  till  the  globe,  with  all  its  peoples, 
becomes  a  second  Roman  empire,  and  time  itself  the 
only  date  of  its  sovereignty ;  —  seeing  all  this,  the  great 
orator  must  have  confessed,  that  every  conception  he 
had  before  entertained  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  was  weak,  and  even  null. 
Our  minds,  even  now,  can  but  faintly  conceive  tho 
same." 

In  contrast  to  this  aspect  of  the  Roman  character, 
the  same  writer  says,  44  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
in  the  Greek  literature,  is  its  want  of  a  moral  tone.  A 
mere  incidental  remark  of  Schlogcl  touches  what  might 
rather  be  made  the  staple  of  criticism,  in  the  works  of 
this  wonderful  people.  4  Even  in  those  cases,'  ho 
says, 4  where  the  most  open  expression  of  deep  feel- 
ing, morality,  or  conscience  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Greek  authors  are  apt  to  view  tho  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  as  a  mere  appearance  of  the  life,  with  a 
certain  perfect,  undisturbed,  and  elaborate  equability.' 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  an  Aristotle,  en 
dowed  with  the  most  gigantic  and  powerful  intellect 
ever  given  to  man,  could  only  define  virtue  itself  as 
the  middle  point  between  two  extremes,  and  every 
moral  evil  as  being  cither  too  much  or  too  little  ? 
Socrates  and  his  splendid  disciple,  it  is  true,  had  a 
warmer  and  more  adequate  idea  of  virtue ;  though  it 
will  escape  the  notice  of  no  thoughtful  scholar,  that 
thoy  were  charmed  with  virtue,  rather  as  the  Fair 
than  as  the  Right.  This  is  specially  true  of  Pluto. 
He  draws  her  forth  out  of  his  own  intellectual  beauty, 
as  Pygmalion  his  ivory  statue,  and,  as  this  was  quick- 
ened into  life  by  the  word  of  Venus,  so  his  notion  of 
virtue  takes  its  life  from  him,  from  the  charms  in  which 
it  is  invested.  Evil  and  vice,  too,  connect,  in  his  mind, 
rather  with  deformity  and  mortification  than  with  re- 


On  the  whole,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  civilized  people 
whose  morality  is  more  earthly  and  cold  than  that  of 
tlie  Creeks.  At  the  same  time,  their  sense  of  beauty 
in  forms,  their  faculty  of  outward  criticism,  is  perfect. 
Their  temples  and  statues  are  forms  of  perfect  art 
Their  poets  and  philosophers  chisel  their  thoughts  into 
groups  of  marble.  Their  religion  or  mythology  •« 
scarcely  .more  than  a  gallery  of  artistic  shapes  —  ex- 
quisitely sensual.  They  alone,  of  all  people,  in  fact, 
have  a  religion  without  a  moral  —  gods  for  tlie  zest  oi 
comedy,  gay  divinities  that  go  hunting,  frolicking,  and 
thundering  over  sea  and  land.    Genius  only  worshiua. 
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The  chisel  is  the  true  incense,  to  hold  a  place  in  epic 
machinery,  the  true  circle  of  Providence.  Every 
tiling  done  or  written,  is  subtile,  ethereal,  beautiful,  nnd 
cold;  even  the  fire  is  mid  —  a  combustion  of  icicles. 
There  can  be  no  true  heat  where  there  is  no  moral 
life.  They  love  their  country,  but  they  do  not  love  it 
well  enough  to  suffer  justice  to  bo  done  in  it,  or  to  en- 
dure tho  presence  of  virtue.  Their  bravery  is  cun- 
uiug,  their  patriotism  an  elegant  selfishness.    In  their 


ostracism,  they  mnKC  public  envy  n  public  right,  and 
faction  constitutional.  Wo  look  up  and  down  their 
history,  survey  their  temples  without  a  religion,  tlieir 
streets  lined  with  chiselled  divinities,  set  up  for  orna- 
mental effect ;  we  listen  to  tltcir  orators  ;  we  open  the 
shining  rolls  of  their  literature,  nnd  exclaim,  '  Splendid 
sensuality!  elegant  faction!  ornamental  religion!  a 
nation  perfect  in  outwnrd  criticism,  but  blind,  as  yet. 
to  the  real  nature  and  power  of  the  moral  element  1 
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CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  466  to  774. 
Tin:  Gothic  and  Lombard  Kingdoms  of  Italy. 
—  Condition  of  J  tali/  at  the  Downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire  —  Odoacer —  Theodorie  — 
Jielisarius  —  The  Lombards  —  Alboin  — 
Astulphus —  The  Franks —  Overthrow  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  given  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  Rome,  which,  passing  through  various 
stages,  as  a  Kingdom,  a  Republic, and  at  last  an  Empire, 
overspread  the  civilized  world.  At  the  time  of  its 
overthrow,  it  embraced  all  Italy  ;  but  in  the  progress 
of  centuries,  this  portion  of  Europe  became  divided 
into  separate  states,  and  these  were  often  rivals  of  each 
other.  It  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  states, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  our  geographical  sketch  of 
Modern  Italy,  the  history  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  present. 

'Die  revolution  of  47fi,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  West,  forms  one  of  the  most 
strongly-marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  this  event,  so  important  in  our  eyes,  was  so  dis- 
guised in  its  character  from  tho  view  of  its  contempora- 
ries, that  they  foresaw  none  of  its  mighty  consequences. 
Odoacer  compelled   tho   senate  of  Rome   to  send 


]  away  the  imperial  insignia  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  Con- 
1  stantinople,  declaring  that  one  ruler  was  sufficient  to 
govern  the  whole  empire.  He  was  not  himself  aware 
of  the  immense  change  which  had  been  w  rought  in 
ihe  great  fabric  of  government  in  the  West.  His  own 
pow  er  w  as  a  secret  to  him.  He  sent  a  modest  request 
to  the  emperor  that  he  might  Ik-  allowed  to  govern  the 
diocese  of  Italy  under  tho  title  of  Patricim*.  Ho 
assumed,  it  is  true,  the  name  of  Line  ;  but  this  was  a 
barbaric  digcitY,  w  hich  often  signified  no  more  than 
the  command  of  an  army,  or  the  government  of  a 
province.  It  r.ther  denoted  a  ruler  of  men  than  of 
territory,  and  mm  conferred  on  Odoacer  by  his  soldiers. 
Among  these  the  Heruli  were  the  most  numerous  ; 
whence  he  is  often  represented  as  king  of  the  Heruli. 

The  forms  of  the  imperial  government  were  little 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  during  a  century 
previous.  The  power  was  completely  in  the  hands  of 
armed  barbarians,  while  at  the  same  time  the  senate 
of  Rome  oonlinutd  to  assemble  as  usual.  The  con- 
suls were  appointed  yearly,  one  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
(wror^he  other  by  the  king  of  Italy.  The  impenul 
law  s  were  proclaimed  in  Italy,  and  respected  as  before, 
and  none  of  the  municipal  or  provincial  authorities 
were  changed.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  thai 
public  opinion  was,  and  under  what  form  it  was  ex- 
pressed, which  had  siill  power  to  prevent  the  actual 
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monarch  of  Italy  from  taking  »|>on  himself  tlic  title 
of  Roman  emperor,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
too  weak  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  rights  and 
c  laims  of  an  ancient  sovereignty  —  which  was,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  a  shadow.  Odoacer  was  independ- 
ent w  ithout  daring  to  appear  so. 

The  Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  nearly  extinct. 
The  ancient  population  had  been  swept  away  by  every 
-co •jrge  under  heaven  —  war,  pestilence,  fumiiie,  public 
ryranny,  and  domestic  slavery,  for  a  century  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
ple- liad  been  altogether  artificial.  They  were  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  distribution  of  corn  which  the 
emperor  liad  made  regularly  at  Rome,  Milan,  and 
other  large  cities  where  the  court  resided.  These 
bounties  liad  been  discontinued  with  the  loss  of  Africa 
» nd  the  ruin  of  Sicily,  and  Odouccr  did  not  attempt  to 
renew  them.  In  the  mean  lime,  most  of  the  landed 
proprietors  had  ceased  to  cultivate  their  estates.  There 
was  little  encouragement  to  raise  corn  when  it  was 
given  away  in  tin:  market-place.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
had  for  a  time  superseded  the  cultivation  of  grain  ; 
but  both  the  la  rds  and  the  slaves  who  tended  them 
had  been  carried  ofi"  by  the  lurbarians.  The  deso- 
lation of  Italy  is  frequently  described  in  simple-  but 
affecting  language  in  the  contemporary  letters  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Rope  Gclasius,  in  4D6,  speaks  of  Tus- 
cany nnd  other  provinces  in  which  the  human  race  was 
almost  extinct.  Saint  Ambrose  describes  the  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Piacenza,  with  the  coun- 
try around  them,  sis  a  desert. 

A  rupture  soon  took  place  between  Odoacer  and 
JCt  no.  The  latter  inviu-d  Theodoric,  u  prince  of  the 
Ovrogotl  s  to  invade  Italy.  Odoacer  defended  that 
country  better  than  it  had  lieen  done  for  many  centuries; 
but  Tin  oduric  defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and 
besieged  bun  than*  years  in  his  capital  of  Ravenna. 
A  treaty  wis  at  last  made,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns 
agreed  to  rule  jointly  and  equally ;  but  Theodoric  nssas- 
»: tinted  his  rival  tit  a  feast,  ami  became  sole  king  of 
lady,  A.  I ).  4911.  Notwithstanding  this  treacherous  deed, 
Tiie  .  loric  established  in  his  dominions  the  wisest  and 
moM  equitable  institutions  which  nnv  northern  con- 
queror bad  ever  gnintcri  to  the  conquered  countries  of 
the  south.  Instead  of  oppressing  one  people  by  means 
of  tlie  other,  lie  strove  to  hold  the  balance  fairly-  l>etwcen 
them.  He  adopted  and  established  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Germanic  liberties  of  the  Cloths,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  agriculture  among  them  by  granting 
them  lands,  winch  they  held  on  the  ancient  Herman 
tenure  of  military  sen  ice.  He  indulged  his  Roman 
subjects  in  what  they  called  their  liberties  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  names  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  the  con- 
mi*,  the  magistracy,  and  the  laws.  He  restored  the 
spirit  of  commerce  nnd  manufactures,  and  maintained 
p»ace  ami  plenty  throughout  Italy.  He  was  illiterate, 
tnd  nimble  to  write  his  name  except  by  drawing  u  pen 
Jinmgh  lines  cut  in  a  plate  of  gold  ;  yet  he  favored 
earning  nnd  patronized  learned  men. 

Theodoric  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  the  an- 
c  tit  capita!,  but  divided  his  time  between  Ravenna, 
tlie  most  important  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  Ve- 
twti,  from  tthich  he  was  best  enabled  to  provide  for 
ike  defence  of  Italy.  He  designed  to  restore  th*" glory 
of  die  Roman  senate,  and  to  attach  it  to  his  monarchy. 
TV-  senators  were  still  distinguished  by  their  immense 
wealth,  and  their  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  their  race. 
TVy  »ull  believed  themselves  to  be  undent  Romans, 


not  only  the  descendants,  but  the  equals  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  They  dreamed  of  liberty  without 
equality,  public  strength,  or  courage;  and  they  entered 
into  conspiracies  to  re-store,  not  the  republic,  but  the 
empire.  Theodoric,  who  grew  suspicious  and  irrita 
ble  in  his  declining  years,  punished  these  men  withgrea' 
severity.  The  end  of  his  rcij-.il  was  sullied  by  the 
condemnation  of  Rocthius  and  Symmachus,  both  of 
whom  were  senators,  and  men  of  consular  dignitv,  and 
eminently  fitted  to  do  honor  to  the  last  age  of  Rome. 

Theodoric  died  in  His  grandson  Alhalaric, 

who  was  only  four  or  five  years  old,  succeeded  him, 
the  government  being  administered  by  his  mother, 
Amalasontha.  The  minority  of  a  Gothic  king,  and  the 
regency  of  a  female,  could  not  fail  to  produce  wars, 
intrigues,  and  internal  discords.  Six  kings  reigned 
from  the  death  of  Theodoric  to  the  middle  of  .(he  sixth 
century.  The  disordered  state  of  Italy  tempted  Jus- 
tinian, the  emperor  of  the  East,  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  the  pe  ninsula.  Belisarius,  his  general, 
the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  after  having  overthrown 
the  Vandal  empire  in  Africa,  invaded  Italy  with  a 
targe  army.  Rome  and  Naples  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed  by  the  successor 
of  Relisarius,  the  consul  N arses :  the  Ostrogolhtc 
kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
was  annexed  to  the  Eastern  empire  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years ;  during  w  hich  time  it  was  governed  by 
a  Byzantine  viceroy,  bearing  the  title  of  exarch. 

The  Gothic  dominion  in  Northern  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Lombards,  or  Langobunke,  a  people 
w  ho  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elba,  and  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  long 
spears.  They  fought  their  way  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  like  other  barbarous  tribes,  and  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  Here  their  forces  were  augmented  by  the 
uddition  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  and  the  united 
masses  poured  down  from  the  Alps,  nnd  spread  them- 
selves over  Northern  Italy,  in  fd»S.  The  lender  of  the 
Lombards  was  Alboin,  a  chief  equally  renowned  for 
savage  vices  and  virtues.  He  hud  conquered  the 
king  of  the  Gepidtc,  u  barbarous  people  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  married  his  daughter  Rosamond, 
making  a  drinking-cnp  of  his  skull.  After  conquering 
Northern  Italy,  he  held  a  great  carousal,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  people  nnd  times.  At  this  feast,  he  filled 
the  skeleton-cup  with  wine,  und  sent  it  to  his  wife, 
ordering  her  to  drink  its  contents,  and  rejoice  w  ith  the 
master  of  Italy.  Rosamond,  stung  by  this  insult, 
caused  her  husband  to  be  assassinated.  She  attempted 
to  place  her  favorite  and  accomplice,  Helmichis,  on 
the  throne ;  but  this  project  failing,  she  fled  with  him 
and  her  treasures  *o  Constantinople.  In  this  city,  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  I/onginus,  an  ofiicer  of  hijji 
rank,  who  was  dis|mscd  to  make  her  his  wife.  Her 
lover  was  an  obstacle  to  this  union,  but  she  resolved 
to  remove  him  by  |>oLson.  She  attended  him  to  the 
bath,  and,  ns  he  came  out,  olfi-red  him  a  goblet,  of 
which  he  drank  ;  but  immediately  suspecting  treach- 
ery, he  presented  his  sword  to  her  breast,  nnd  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  remainder.  The  guilty  couple 
ended  their  lives  in  mutual  reproaches.  Their  story  is 
a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 

Alboin  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  Lorn 
bards  by  Clrpho,  w  ho  was  chosen  king  in  573.  At 
the  end  of  a  reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  ho  was  mur- 
dered, and  a  period  of  turbulence  ensued,  at  the  end 
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of  which  the  kingdom  became  more  tranquil,  under 
the  sway  of  Antluiris,  the  son  of  Clcpho,  who  success- 
fully resisted  an  invasion  of  the  Franks,  and  at  the 
close  of  tho  sixtti  century,  extended  his  conquests  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Itniy  The  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  this  country  were  very  numerous  in  the 
two  centuries  which  followed  tho  first  conquest  by  AU 
boin.  It  was  the  policy  of  tho  Lombards,  as  of  most 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors,  to  parcel  out  their  territory. 
Over  the  divisions  chiefs  were  placed,  who  exercised 
o  mixed  authority,  civil  and  military,  having  subor- 
dinate officers  under  them.  From  these  territorial 
divisions  arose  the  Italian  titles  of  nobility.  The  duke- 
doms became  sovereignties  under  their  dukes,  and  as 
such,  occupy  an  important  place  in  Italian  history. 

The  Lombards  were  slow  in  changing  their  rude 
habits  for  those  which  are  acquired  by  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  engaged  in  neither  com- 
merce nor  agriculture.  When  they  were  not  occupied 
in  wars,  councils,  or  domestic  broils,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  feasting  and  hunting.  Among  the 
amusements,  new  to  the  Italians,  was  hawking.  The 
hawk,  or  falcon,  was  capable  of  receiving  a  tuition 
which  enabled  it  to  know  the  voice  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  its  master  while  moving  in  the  air.  The 
noble  Lombard  regarded  his  falconry  und  the  use  of 
his  sword  as  equally  valuable  accomplishments. 

Tliere  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  a  thick  veil  appears  to  overspread  the  earth ; 
when  all  authentic  documents  and  impartial  witnesses 
disappear,  and  we  have  no  clew  by  which  to  trace  the 
course  of  events.  The  seventh  century  is  one  of  those 
periods.  During  this  time,  the  historians  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  are  silent.  Vast  revolutions  were 
in  preparation,  or  drawing  toward  their  catastrophe, 
without  any  recorded  facts  which  exhibit  their  progres- 
sive steps.  The  principal  historical  luminary  of  the 
West,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours.  His  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  591,  four  years 
before  his  death,  is  a  confused  narrative,  showing  a 
writer  of  great  ignorance  and  bigotry ;  yet  this  is  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  gather  any  knowledge 
of  the  manners,  opinions,  and  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 
After  Gregory,  another  author,  far  more  barbarous  and 
more  concise,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  Frede- 
gaire,  continued  the  history  of  the  Franks  to  the  year 
641.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  has  shed  a  feeble  light, 
not  only  upon  Gaul,  but  upon  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  After  Frcdcgaire,  nothing  is  to  be  found  which 
deserves  the  name  of  history,  till  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  during 
which  we  know  littlo  of  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  except  what  is  furnished  by  dates  and  con- 
jectures. 

This  long  and  almost  unknown  period  was  not, 
however,  without  its  importance.  Italy  slowly  recovered 
from  its  calamities.  The  Lombard  kings,  who  were 
at  first  elective,  and  afterward  hereditary,  showed 
some  respect  for  the  liberty  of  their  subjects,  whether 
of  Roman  or  Teutonic  origin.  Their  laws,  considered 
as  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  people,  were  wise  and 
equitable.  Their  dukes,  or  provincial  rulers,  early 
acquired  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  independence,  which 
induced  them  to  seek  support  in  the  affection  of  their 
subjects.  The  population  of  Italy  began  once  more 
to  increase :  tbo  race  of  lb©  conquerors  took  root,  and 


throve  in  the  soil  without  entirely  superseding  that  of 
the  conquered  natives,  whose  language  still  prevailed. 
The  rural  districts  were  cultivated  anew,  and  the  towns 
rebuilt.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  Lombards,  that  they 
did  not  permit  the  priesthood  to  take  part  in  political 
affairs.  The  church  of  Rome  had  not  established  its 
power  among  them.  The  character  of  the  Lombards 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
barbarous  nations  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Europe. 

During  the  reign  of  Astulphus,  (A.  D.  751  to  756,) 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  reached  the  summit  of 
its  greatness.  He  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  erected  it  into  a  new  dukedom.  He  then  marched 
against  Rome,  which  was,  at  that  time,  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  but  really  governed  by 
the  pope.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  the  pontiff,  Stephen, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  emperor;  but  finding  that  the 
Byzantine  court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  negotiated 
with  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged  Astulphus  in 
Pavia,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace,  by  the 
cession  not  only  of  the  places  which  he  had  seized  in 
the  Roman  dukedom,  but  also  by  the  transfer  of  the 
exarchate  and  the  territories  of  Ancona  to  the  holy 
see.  Pepin  withdrew  from  Italy,  but  Astulphus  was 
so  reluctant  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  th'  treaty,  that  a 
second  invasion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
work.  Astulphus  once  more  submitted,  but  secretly 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Before  his  preparations  were  completed,  how- 
ever,  he  was  killed  by  a  full  from  his  horse,  and  the 
Lombard  kingdom  became  distracted  by  a  disputed 
succession. 

By  the  interference  of  the  pope,  the  Lombard  crown 
was  awarded  to  Dcsidcrius.  This  monarch  subse- 
quently found  himself  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
pope,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  his  influence  by 
giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charles  and  Carlo- 
mnn,  the  sons  of  Pepin.  This  step  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  monarchy.  Charles  divorced  his  wife, 
and  Dcsiderius  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  pope  to  anoint  Carloman's  children  monarchs  of 
the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then  occupied  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  steadily  refused.  Dcsidcrius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  and,  after  a  brief 
war,  put  on  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  by 
the  capture  of  Pavia,  A.  D.  774.  Dcsiderius  and  his 
family  were  sent  to  France,  where  tliev  died  in  obscu- 
rity ;  and  diaries  the  conqueror,  better  known  as 
Charletnagne,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLV. 

A.  D.  800  to  1M9. 

The  Loxbardo -Venetian  Kingdom.  —  Lom- 
bardy —  Milan  —  Frederic  Barbarossa  — 
The  Lombard  League — Republics  of  th« 
Middle  Ages  —  The  Dukes  of  Milan  —  The 
Austrian  Dominions. 

Tins  division  of  tbe  present  Austrian  empire  com- 
prises the  north-eastern  part  of  Italy,  including  the 
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' ,  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  the  Milanese  ter- 
ritory, nnd  Venice.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  east  by  the  Adriatic,  south  and  west  by 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  a  level  country,  watered 
by  tlie  I'o  and  its  tributary  streams.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  western  portion 
contain*  several  beautiful  lukes,  as  Coino,  Maggiore, 
Gurdo,  iic.  This  kingdom  comprises  eighteen  thousand 

;    two  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles,  and  four  million 

■    four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  had 
,  Iteen  subdued  by  Charlemagne  and  annexed  to  the 
great  Frankish  empire,  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  golden  diadem  worn  by  the 
monarch  of  this  country  was  called  the  iron  crown,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  u  slender  hoop  of  iron, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  the  true 
cross.  It  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  town  of  Monza, 
which  lias  a  prescriptive  claim  to  the  possession  of  this 
celebrated  relic  of  antiquity. 

From  tlin  year  900  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
c«-ntury,  the  history  of  Northern  Italy  is  lost ;  there 
were  no  historians,  or  their  writings  have  perished. 
During  this  period,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  appear  to 
nave  grown  rich  nnd  populous ;  most  of  them  were 
surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  strong  citadels. 
Compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  cities  was  very  great,  and  the  castles  and  strong* 
h  t'nU  were  more  numerous  than  even  in  Germany. 
What  was  the  exact  state  of  dependence  on  the  German 
empire  at  this  timo  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  sentiments 
of  republican  freedom  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  and 
l«t<  n  extensively  diffused  during  the  tenth  century. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates and  bishops,  and  this  privilege  led  them  to  con- 
clude that  all  just  political  power  emanated  from  the 
people. 

There  appear  to  have-  been  many  wars  and  revolu- 
tions in  Northern  Italy  during  this  obscure  period  of 
history.  The  claims  of  the  German  emperors  to  the 
sovereignty  of  this  country  were  continued,  though  the 
utmost  military  force  of  the  empire  was  incompetent 
to  enforce  them.  Frederic  Barbarossn,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  first  emperor  who  violated  the  charter 
granted  by  his  predecessors,  by  attempting  to  establish 
absolute  power  in  the  Italian  cities.  Milan  was,  at  this 
time,  the  most  important  city  in  Lombardy.  The  inhab- 
itants resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  w  ho 
raised  a  large  army,  and  invaded  Italy  A.  D.  1158. 
He  laid  siege  to  Milan,  which  was  compiled  to  sur- 
render by  famine.  Frederic  disregarded  the  conditions 
of  the  surrender,  and  behaved  with  great  tyranny. 
The  Milanese  revolted.  The  city  was  again  besieged, 
and  reduced  by  famine.  Frederic  took  a  cruel  and 
iMrburous  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants  by  utterly 
dot  roving  Milan,  leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another, 
A.  U. '1162. 

Oilier  Italian  cities  also  fell  the  severities  of  the 
emperor ;  some  were  given  to  the  flames,  others  were 
tbandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  German  soldiery. 
Tl*ese  outrages  led  to  the  Lombard  league,  in  which 
s  number  of  the  cities  of  this  country  combined  to 
r«at  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  A.  D.  1 167. 
The  Milanese  received  assistance  from  their  neighbors  ; 
,  :tv:r  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  was  soon  pre- 
wired to  resist  the  armies  of  Fjcderic.  The  whole  of 
that  emperor's  reign,  from  1152  to  1190,  was  devoted 
to  a  ruinous  and  unsuccessful  war  with  tho  Lombards. 
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Me  crossed  the  Alps  six  times  with  large  armies.  In 
1176,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Milan- 
ese and  the  army  of  Frederic,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Milan.  At  first,  the  imperial  troops  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  a  body  of  nine  hundred  young  Milanese,  seeing 
the  battle  about  to  be  lost,  fell  on  their  knees,  uttered 
a  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  then  rushed  desperately  upon 
the  enemy.  This  example  animated  thdir  countrymen, 
and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  The  Germans  were 
completely  overthrown ;  the  emperor  fled  from  the 
field  of  buttle,  and  escaped  across  the  Alps  in  disguise. 

A  truce  of  six  years  followed,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Frederic  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Lombard  republics,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Thus,  after  a  desolating  war  of  a  third  of  a  century, 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  Milan,  Bologna,  Modcna, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Fcrmra,  Venice,  Lodi,  Novara,  Como,  Vercelli,  and 
some  others,  threw  oft*  their  dependence  upon  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  This  treaty  was  made  at  Con- 
stance, in  Switzerland,  June  25,  1183,  and  deserves 
notice  as  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  treaty 
between  a  monarch  and  his  subjects,  in  which  tho 
right  of  independent  self-government  was  established. 

Various  forms  of  popular  government  were  adopted 
in  the  Lombard  cities.  The  people  sought  security 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  frequent  election  and 
rotation  in  office.  But  sudden  and  violent  revolutions 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  guard  against  these, 
the  expedient  of  an  annual  chief  magistrate  was  adopted 
in  most  cities.  This  officer  was  named  the  podesta, 
and  he  exercised  military  and  judicial  power  almost 
amounting  to  despotism.  Councils  of  ctfizens  were 
sometimes  chosen  to  regulate  or  control  the  authority 
of  the  podesta;  but  the  Italians  were  never  able  to 
balance  political  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
themselves  against  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  legis- 
lative, the  judicial,  and  the  executive  authorities  were 
so  united  in  the  same  individual  or  body,  that  no  check 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  existed,  and  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power  was  inevitable.  The  contests  of  the  Gurlfs 
and  Ghihtllines  tended  still  further  to  introduce  fac- 
tions and  animosities.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
were  more  than  two  hundred  political  communities  in 
Italy,  exercising  tho  right  of  government  independently 
of  each  other;  and  the  transactions  of  these  separate 
states  render  tho  history  of  this  period  a  confused  mass 
of  details,  which  cannot  bo  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
connected  narrative. 

The  wars  between  these  communities  were  carried 
on  by  bodies  of  militia,  and  all  the  population  of  the 
cities  had  a  military  organization.  In  every  cily  there 
was  a  heavy  car  drawn  by  oxen,  called  the  carroccio, 
nnd  used  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flags  and 
armorial  insignia  of  the  place.  A  tall  staff"  was  raised 
in  the  middle  of  the  car,  on  which  the  standard  was 
hoisted  ;  and  an  altar  was  placed  in  front,  at  which  the 
priest  daily  performed  religious  ceremonies.  In  the 
rear  were  seated  -the  trumpeters,  who  sounded  the 
charge  or  retreat.  The  carroccio  was  held  sacred,  and 
regarded  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  troops,  who  all 
felt  it  a  duty  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  defence. 

Milan  was  regarded  as  the  leading  city  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  had  several  minor  cities  and  villages  attached 
to  its  government.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Milan 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — a  larger 
population  than  it  possesses  at  the  present  day.  It» 
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well-paved  streets  and  well-built  houses,  its  stone 
bridges,  its  public  monuments,  and  its  palaces,  gave  it 
an  appearance  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  cities 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  Its  territory,  which 
included  Pavio,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  Como,  beside  one 
hundred  and  fifty  villages  nnd  as  many  castles,  main- 
tained a  body  of  eight  hundred  knights,  and  could  raise 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The 
population  of  Milan  consisted  of  iJuelf  and  Ghibcllinc 
nobles,  with  their  followers,  ami  of  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, and  laborers.  For  a  long  time,  the  two  noble  fami- 
lies of  Visconti  nnd  Delia  Torre  contended  for  the 
sbtef  influence  in  this  city.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  wen;  almost  the  abso- 
lute sovereigns  oi"  Milan  and  its  dependencies.  They 
ruled  over  sixteen  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  been 
independent  republics,  and  threatened  to  become  mas- 
ters of  Florence.  Pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  oppose 
the  usurpations  of  these  rulers,  who  were  extending 
their  power  into  Tuscany,  lie  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  them.  Barnabas  Visconti,  to  whom 
the  pope's  legate  presented  the  bull,  ordered  that  mes- 
senger to  eat  the  parchment  document  with  its  strings 
and  leaden  seals,  which  the  legate  wa9  compelled  to 
do  with  a  sword  at  his  throat. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through 
the  influence  of  tin;  emperor  Wencesluus,  the  Milanese 
territory  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  conferred  on  a 
prince  of  the  Visconti.  The  sovereignty  passed  by 
marriage  to  Francesco  Sforza,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  common  laborer,  rose  by  his  talents  nnd  courage 
to  be  duke  of  Milan.  When  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct, Milan  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ^  and  it  w  as  governed  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  tiii  the  year  1700,  when  it  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

Austria  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese 
territory  till  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  In 
l'Dfi,  a  French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  invaded  the 
north  of  Italy.  Within  two  years,  he  made  himself 
master  of  nearly  a!l  the  large  cities,  and  established 
the  French  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  The 
Venetian  territory,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  that  of  Modena, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States,  were  formed  into  a 
new  government, called  the  Cisalpine  Rrpullic,\\W\ch, 
ni'ter  Napoleon  became  emperor,  was  transformed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  crown  was  assumed  by 
Napoleon,  but  the  government  w:is  administered  by 
his  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beuuhnrnois,  as  viceroy.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  1 1 1  *  -  territories  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  Venice,  ami  the  Vain  Lnc,  were  assigned  to 
Austria  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  These  constitute 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  Austrian  rule 
was  detested  by  the  Italians,  and  in  ISIS,  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  from  France,  they  rose 
in  insurrection,  and  expelled  the  Austrian  garrisons  from 
Milan,  Venice,  and  other  cities.  They  were  unable, 
however,  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  Aus- 
trian dominion  was  restored  in  the  follow  ing  year. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  this  part  of  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory, stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po.  It 
is  connected  bv  canals  w  ith  the  Lakes  of  Como  and 


Maggiore.  It  is  a  city  of  splendid  architecture,  but 
has  no  antique  structures,  the  ancient  city  having  been 
totally  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  we  have 
already  slated.  The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  of  white  marble.  The 
great  theatre  of  the  Scala  is  esteemed  the  finest  in 


Italy.  Several  of  the  squares  of  Milan  are  very  spa- 
cious. The  population  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLYI. 

A.  D.  600  to  1849. 

Venice.  —  Commerce  of  the  Middle  Age* — 
Prosperity  of  the  Venetian  Republic  — 
Changes  in  the  Government  —  Rivalry  icith 
Genoa  —  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Republic. 


Venice  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the 
world.  Its  situation  is  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other 
great  city.  It  surpassed  all  other  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  for  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  maritime 
grandeur.  It  has  been  no  less  distinguished  for  its 
singular  government  and  its  peculiar,  self-devoted  pol- 
icy. It  is  the  only  capital  city  of  Europe  that  was  not 
entered  by  an  enemy  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  it 
preserved  the  name  of  a  republic  longer  than  any  other 
city  or  nation  in  the  world. 

This  city  is  built  in  the  sen,  near  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  On  those  shores  dwelt,  in 
ancient  times,  a  tribe  called  the  Jlmrti,  or  Yrmli. 
Their  descendants  continued  to  bear  this  name  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Goths,  under  Aluric,  invaded 
Itatv.  To  escape  from  the  ravages  of  these  invaders, 
the  Veneti  fled  to  the  marshes  and  sandy  islets  of  the 
Adriatic,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  many  river* 
which  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  that  cult'. 
Here  they  founded  two  small  towns  called  liiroalto  or 
Ria/lo  and  Malamocco.  In  this  retreat  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  their  aUxles. 
The  distance  from  the  shore  secured  them  from  ene- 
mies on  land,  and  the  shallow  ness  of  the  water  hindered 
the  approach  Of  ships  from  the  sea. 

These  people  were  first  employed  in  making  salt 
and  in  fishing.    The  sea  was  their  only  resource,  and 
they  soon  engaged  in  maritime  traffic.    As  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  the  Venetians  were  known  as 
traders  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Levant,  nnd  in  Egypt. 
In  the  year  809,  Venice  had  increased  so  much  that  it 
I  occupied  ninety  small  islands,  all  of  which  were  con- 
|  nectcd  by  bridges.    In  828,  a  fleet  of  Venetian  mer- 
chantmen were  driven,  by  a  storm,  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  In  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  their 
deliverance,  the  crows  obtained  the  body  of  Sl  Mark, 
I  or  what  was  believed  to  be  such  and  transported  it  to 
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their  ciry.  This  apostle  thus  became  the  •.Jtelnry  saint 
>f  Venice. 


Venetian  Fishermen. 

The  Venetians,  from  their  situation,  became  expert 
navigators,  and  extender!  their  trading  voyages  into 
(•wry  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  established 
mercantile  factories  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  where 
lliry  obtained  commercial  privileges  from  the  govern- 
ment.  By  these  means,  the  city  increased  in  wealth, 
Imputation,  nnd  influence.  The  authority  of  the  repub- 
,r  -.«in  e\t«-tiil(  !  tx  voml  the  island-*  round  the  Rialto, 
and  successive  conquests  added  territories  in  Isiria  and 
Ihtlmntia  lo  the  rising  empire.  As  early  as  the  wars 
*ith  the  Saracens,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians 
Kul  become  skilled  in  naval  warfare  by  their  struggles 
with  the  pinitical  fleets  which  then  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  l»!»7,  the  cities  of  Dulmatia  put  them* 
selves  under  the  protection  of  this  people. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  n  iwrmm  nt  at  Venice  op- 
i»-an»  to  have  two  republican.  As  early  as  the  y<  nr 
697,  the  inhabitants  elected  their  chief  magistrate,  to 
H  bom  they  gave  the  title  of  dogf,  the  Venetian  word  for 
duke.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Bvznn- 
•ne  emperor,  Leontius,  who,  at  that  time,  exercised  a 
'Kiininnl  sovereignty  over  the  territories  on  the  Adriatic. 
There  was  a  legislative  power  residing  in  the  people, 
nnd  nn  executive  power  vested  in  a  body  of  nobles  or 

i  i me  men.  The  early  political  history  of  Venice  is 
mi  irk(  (I  by  a  succession  of  violent  tumults  arising  from 
i lie  encroachments  of  the  executive  power  on  one  hand, 
and  the  vindictive  reaction  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
The  enwades  contributed  greutly  to  the  prosperity 
<.i  Venice,  nnd  mnde  it  not  only  the  richest,  but  most 
powerful  city  in  Lomhnniy,  where  almost  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Kast  was  concentrated.  It  was  owing  principally 
n>  the  Venetians,  that  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
crusaders  in  I'JOI.  A  part  of  that  city  and  its  territory 
were,  in  consequence,  added  to  the  Venetian  dominions. 
The  doge,  who  had  before  this  assumed  the  title  of 
dmkr  of  Dalmatia,  was  now  styled  duke  of  Thrrc 
Eifktks  of  the  Roman  Empirt ;  a  singular,  but  not 
inaccurate  title.    The  power  and  commerce  of  the 
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Venetians  were  subsequently  augmented  bv  the  neqni. 
sition  of  Candin,  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  the  Ionian  group,  nnd  the  establishment  of 
commercial  houses  in  Palestine  and  Egvpt. 

The  naval  superiority  and  maritime  taste  of  the 
Venetians  were  exemplified  by  n  remarkable  state  cere- 
mony, annually  performed  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. This  was  called  the  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  doge,  with  a  splendid  train  of  attendants,  and  every 
accompaniment  of  pomp  and  parade,  went  on  bonrd 
the  Bucentaur,  or  state  galley,  and  threw  a  ring  into 
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tlx-  sea  with  great  formalities.  By  this  ceremony,  the 
republic  was  considered  to  hnve  espoused  the  Adri- 
atic. The  custom  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barha- 
rossa,  when  Pope  Alexander  HI.  made  a  formal  grant 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  republic 
of  Vcuice,  in  return  for  services  rendered  by  that 
power  to  the  pontiff";  it  ceased  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  in  1797. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  col- 
lege of  nobles  or  tribunes  who  shared  the  government 
with  the  doge,  and  had  been  elected  annually,  made 
nn  effort  to  perpetuate  their  power.  A  violent  oppo- 
sition was  made  by  the  people,  but  the  govertinu  tit 
prevailed,  and  declared  that  the  members  who  then 
composed  the  grand  council  should  hold  tln-ir  plnc<  I 
during  life,  and  bfl  succeeded  in  office  by  tin  ir  desceinl- 
ants,  without  the  formality  of  an  election.  Thus  nn 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  introduced  into  the  republic. 
Conspiracies  and  insurrections  were  the  first  fruits  of 
this  change  in  the  government,  and  in  1311  the  cele- 
brated Council  of  Ten  was  established.  This  was  a 
secret  conclow,  w  hich  employed  spies  and  informers, 
and  ruled  the  state  by  terror  and  mystery.  Scen  t 
denunciations  were  received  from  anonymous  accusers 
nnd  informers,  who  dropped  their  letlers  into  a  Im.\ 
styled  the  Lion's  Mouth.  This  detestable  establish- 
ment must  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
finally  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

From  the  origin  of  Venice  to  its  overthrow,  it  l>nre 
the  name  of  a  republic ;  yet  its  government  in  lattei 
times  wns  arbitrary  nnd  tyrannical.  Its  social  state 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  its  political  constitution. 
The  citizens  of  the  republic  were  divided  into  five 
classes.  First  were  the  nobles,  thirteen  hundred  in 
number,  though  not  all  of  the  same  rank.  They  com- 
prised  four  classes.  The  highest  comprehended  the 
descendants  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  election  of 
the  first  doge,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  thoac,  of  course 
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were  the  oldest  noble  families  in  Europe.  The  second 
rank  consisted  of  those  who  were  of  the  grand  council 
when  that  body  became  perpetual  and  hereditary  in 
1310.  The  names  of  those  were  inscribed  in  a  book 
called  the  Golden  Volume,  in  which  also  the  names  of 
their  descendants  were  recorded.  The  third  rank 
comprehended  those  who  purchased  nobility  and  hered- 
itary rights  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  Vene- 
tian ducats,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  government  was  in  great 
need  of  money.  The  fourth  rank  consisted  of  counts 
and  marquises,  who  bore  these  titles,  but  enjoyed  no 
political  distinction,  and  were  not  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  fifth  rank  comprehended  all  other 
persons,  whose  vocation  was  to  obey,  and  never  to  act, 
speak,  or  think  on  public  affairs,  but  as  they  were  com- 
manded. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  founded  upon  no  principle  of  equality. 
The  aristocracy  exercised  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  doge  hud  very  little  executive  power. 

The  republics  of  Genoa  and  I'isa  were  the  commer- 
cial rivals  of  Venice.  They  engaged  in  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  long-continued  wars,  in  which  many  naval 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success.  The  war  of 
Chioggia,  in  1378,  brought  Venice  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  Genoese  blockaded  the  city,  and  its  surrender 
appeared  inevitable ;  but  the  Venetians  rescued  them- 
selves by  immense  efforts  of  courage  and  perseverance. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  seized  with 
an  ambition  of  conquering  Northern  Italy.  This  in- 
volved them  in  new  wars,  which,  though  prosperous 
for  a  time,  ultimately  plunged  them  into  great  embar- 
rassment and  suffering.  At  this  period,  the  republic 
was  powerful  und  prosperous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
commercial  capital  of  Venice  equalled  thirty  millions 
of  dollars ;  the  real  estate,  twenty  millions ;  the  ships 
amounted  to  over  three  thousand,  and  the  sailors  to 
twenty  thousand.  The  doge,  Mocenigo,  who  died  at 
this  time,  advised  the  government  not  to  go  to  war  with 
Milan,  a  city  from  which  the  Venetians  obtained  every 
year  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the  profits  of  trade. 
"  You  may  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christen- 
dom, by  remaining  at  peace," said  the  doge;  M  but  war, 
unjust  war,  will  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  You  have  men 
of  probity  and  experience  among  you  :  choose  one  of 
them,  but  beware  of  Francis  Foscari.  If  he  is  doge, 
you  will  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
dishonor." — Mocenigo  died,  and  Foscari  was  elected. 

As  Mocenigo  had  predicted,  a  war  with  Milan  fol- 
lowed. The  Venetians  conquered,  and  rctnined  posses- 
sion of  several  territories  on  the  north  of  the  Po.  The 
members  of  the  reigning  families  whom  they  subdued, 
were  carried  to  Venice,  and  put  to  death,  as  the  most 
certain  mode  of  preventing  revolt.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Venetians  proved  lenient  masters,  and  that 
the  conquered  people  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of 
sovereignty.  The  Venetian  territory,  on  the  continent, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  River  Adda,  and  from 
the  Po  to  the  Alps,  comprising  the  cities  of  Verona, 
Padua,  Vicenza,  Bassano,  Feltre,  Belluno,  Friuli,  Bres- 
cia, Bergamo,  and  Crema.  In  addition  to  these  con- 
quests, tlie  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Cyprus  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  republic  in  I486,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
lady,  the  widow  of  James,  king  of  that  island.  Venice 
(hen  became  the  commanding  political  power  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  its  citizens  the  most  civilized  people  on 
earth  —  not  onlv  opulent  and  energetic,  but  devoted  to 


the  arts  and  sciences.  Otner  states  made  the  gov 
eminent  of  Venice  their  model,  and  even  solicited 
Venetiuu  counsellors  and  leaders.  But  the  seeds  o( 
decay  and  ruin  were  lurking  in  the  midst  of  this  power 
and  splendor.  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  repub- 
lic drew  her  into  the  convulsive  politics  of  Italy,  and 
led  the  way  to  irretrievable  disasters.  From  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
l>egan  to  decline.  Her  political  wisdom  degenerated 
into  petty  prudence  and  cunning.  Her  wars  and  polit- 
ical entanglements  materially  reduced  her  population 
and  wealth.  The  Venetian  commerce  was  destroyed 
by  a  change  in  the  route  of  trade  to  the  East,  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  threw  the  commerce  of 
the  East  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  Turks,  after  capturing  Constantinople  in  1453, 
conquered,  by  degrees,  all  the  Venetian  possessions  in 
the  Archipelago  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  In 
157 1 ,  they  subdued  Cyprus,  and  in  1699,  Candia.  From 
this  time,  Venice  took  little  part  in  general  politics,  and 
was  satisfied  with  preserving  her  antiquated  constitu- 
tion, and  her  territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  in  1796,  put  an 
end  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  It  was  compelled  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
as  already  related.  It  became  involved  in  the  agita- 
tions which  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and 
having  revolted  from  Austria,  sustained  a  long  and 
rigorous  siege,  which  terminated  by  its  surrender 
August  2*2,  1849. 


The  Ihalto. 

Venice  is  still  a  magnificent  city,  though  for  mnny 
years  it  has  been  declining.  No  place  in  the  world  is 
more  remarkably  situated.  It  appears  to  rise  out  of 
the  sea,  to  the  eye  of  the  distant  spectator.  It  has  no 
streets,  but  is  traversed  by  an  infinite  number  of  canuls, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  sail  in  gondolas.  The  archi- 
tecture of  die  city  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic 
nnd  Saracenic.  The  bridge  of  the  Kialto  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  one  hundred  and  e|/hty  seven  feet  long. 
TIuj  Square  of  St.  Mark  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Italy.  Fine  paintings  are  abundant  in  this  city.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLVII. 

Parma.  —  Modena.  —  Massa.  —  Lccca. 
The  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Massa, 
in  a  group  together,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  are 
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nnlly  independent,  btit  the  influence  of  Austria  has  1 
b*-en  predominant  in  all. 

Pahma  lira  south  of  the  Milanese,  between  Modena 
and  the  Sardinian  territory.  This  city,  and  Placentin, 
or  Piuccnzn,  were  long  in  possession  of  the  popes ; 
but,  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  they  became 
republics.  Civil  wars,  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
Jiiclls  and  Ghibcllines,  caused  them  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween  one  muster  and  another;  and,  in  1512,  Pope 
Julius  II.  established  his  authority  over  these  cities. 
Pope  Paul  III.  gave  them  to  his  son,  Lewis  Fnrnese,  from 
wlxxe  descendants  they  passed  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
Iti  1805,  thev  were  united  to  the  French  empire.  Af- 
ter the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  they  were  piven,  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  Mnria  Louisa,  his  wife; 
she  being  a  daughter  of  the  eui|>cror  of  Austria.  As 
sovereign  of  these  territories,  she  took  the  title  of 
duchess  of  Parma;  and  died  in  18-17. 

Modena  lies  between  Parma  and  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. It  has  belonged  successively  to  the  emperor  of 
(iennany,  the  Venetians,  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  other  powers.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Kstc,  which 
reigned  at  Ferrara.  In  1796,  it  was  united  to  the  Cis- 
alpine republic ;  and  afterward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lit  1814,  it  was  assigned  to  the  archduke  Fran- 
e  *  of  Austria. — The  small  city  of  Massa  was  once  a 
dependency  of  Modena;  but  its  territory  was  added  to 
the  principality  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  which  was 
p-.< vented,  during  the  time  of  the  French  empire,  by 
K  iza  Bacciochi,  the  sister  of  Nnpoleon.  It  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  1814.  —  Lucca  wns  an  inde- 
I*  ndent  republic,  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  it 
became  gradually  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
Gcnnan  emperors,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  erected  it 
into  a  duchy  in  1316.  Its  government  was  often 
changed,  but  it  preserved  its  freedom  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  till  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  gave  it 
to  his  sister  Eliza.  In  1815,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ducal  family  of  Parma;  and  in  1817, it  was  annexed  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLVIII. 

A  D.  1000  to  1849. 

ic  Kingdom  or  Sardinia, —  Origin  of  the 
House  of  Savoy — Sardinia — Genoa  — 
Modern  Revolutions. 


This  kingdom  comprises  not  only  the  island  of  that 
name,  but  the  continental  territories  of  Piedmont; 
Genoa,  and  Savoy.  The  continental  portion  is  bounded 
north  by  Switzerland,  east  by  Lombardy,  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  France.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  lies  to  the  south  of  Corsica,  about  midway 
between  Italy  and  Africa.  The  whole  kingdom  com- 
prises about  twenty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  and 
contains  four  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Savoy,  the  south  part  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  are  mountainous,  but  the 
central  portion  of  Piedmont  consists  of  a  level  plain, 
watered  by  the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  ts  mountainous,  with  a  tolerably  fertile  soil, 
but  badly  cultivated. 

The  house  of  Savoy,  now  the  reigning  family  in 
tin  kingdom,  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 


may  be  traced  to  Humbert,  a  chief  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  counts  of  Savoy  obtained  their  territo- 
ries by  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  other  governments  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  148*2,  the  house  of  Savoy  acquired, 
by  marriage,  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
which  caused  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  at  a  later  period,  to 
assume  the  title  of  King' of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem, 
Victor  Amadcus  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  he  was  allowed  to  add  the  Island  of  Sicily  to 
his  continental  dominions,  with  the  title  of  king.  In 
1720,  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this  island  for 
Sardinia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  kingdom. 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Greeks  called  this  island  Iehnnu. 
sa  and  Sandaliotis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  the  human  foot.  The  Romans  expelled  the  Car- 
thaginians, but  found  the  island  so  unhealthy  that  they 
i nude  little  attempt  to  improve  it.  The  Vandals  con- 
quered it  in  the  seventh  century :  the  Pisans  and  Ge- 
noese succeeded  them  in  the  eleventh.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  pope  obtained  a  cession  of  the 
island  from  the  Pisans,  but  it  did  not  long  remain 
attached  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  James  II.,  king 
of  Arrngon  took  possession  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain 
till  1708,  when  the  British  seized  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1720,  it  was 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  above  stated. 

The  history  of  Genoa  is  more  interesting  and  rich  in 
historical  events  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy.  When  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Italy  was  overthrown  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  nice,  in  the  tenth  century,  Genoa 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  republic,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  its  wars  with  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  politically 
connected  with  I^ombardy.  The  situation  of  the  city 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  it  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  even  earlier  than  Venice.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Genoa  appears  in  the  crusades,  and 
conspicuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  East  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  its  government  extended 
over  Montferrat,  Monaco,  Nice,  Marseilles,  nearly  all 
the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Island  of  Corsica.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  Genoese  on  the  continent  gave  rise 
to  violent  contentions  with  their  rivals  of  Pisa,  who 
were  then  powerful  at  sea.  This  quarrel  lasted  more 
than  two  centuries,  when  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Pisans  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Meloria,  in  1282. 
In  this  battle,  the  Pisan  fleet  was  captured,  and  eleven 
thousand  prisoners  carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  lan- 
guished in  prison  for  many  yeas,  refusing  to  be  liber- 
ated on  the  terms  prescribed  by  their  conquerors.  Pisa 
never  afterward  appeared  as  a  naval  power,  and  itr 
harbor  was  ruined. 

Genoa  was  also  the  commercial  rival  of  Venice. 
Tho  Genoese  aided  the  Greeks  in  recovering  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  who  had  seized  it  by 
the  help  of  the  Venetians.  For  this  service,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Pcra,  a  suburb  of  Constantino- 
ple, on  the  northern  point  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harbor 
of  that  city.  Here  the  Genoese  strengthened  themselves 
by  fortifications,  and  extended  their  commerce  into  the 
Black  Sea.    Their  principal  port  on  this  sea  was  L'afia, 
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in  the  Crimea,  from  which  they  received,  by  the  way 
of  the  Caspian,  the  products  of  the  Eas»t.  In  the  wars 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  Genoese  sometimes 
equipped  fleets  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  carry- 
ing forty  thousand  men.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  blockaded  Venice,  and  were  very  neur  capturing 
the  city  ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  the  Vene- 
tians recovered  their  superiority. 

The  commercial  prosperity,  power,  and  enterprise 
ot  the  Genoese  were  such  that,  had  they  adopted  a  wise 
colonial  system,  and  united  all  their  dependencies  by 
the  tie  of  a  common  interest,  they  might  have  main- 
tained the  first  rank  among  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and  prevented 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  But 
they  exhausted  their  strength  by  a  profitless  contention 
with  their  rival,  Venice,  and  became  a  prey  to  civil 
discord  and  party  spirit.  By  pursuing  an  unwise  pol- 
icy, they  lost  their  commerce  and  territories  in  the 
Levant ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the 
Genoese  power  rapidly  declined.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment became  changed  from  republican  to  aristocratical, 
nnd  the  people  sometimes  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  anarchy.  One  by  one, 
all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  were  lost.  Corsica, 
the  last  of  all,  revolted  in  1730,  and  after  a  long  war 
for  its  independence,  was  united  to  France  in  1768. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont  were  overrun  by  the 
French  armies.  Savoy  and  Genoa  were  for  a  time 
annexed  to  Franco  ;  but  after  various  changes,  these 
territories  were,  in  1811,  combined  with  Sardinia  into 
a  kingdom.  This  union  was  distasteful  to  the  Geno- 
ese, who  sighed  for  their  ancient  independence.  Amid 
the  general  overturn  which  followed  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1848,  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia, 
attempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
revolutionary  party,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  In  this  design  he  failed.  His  armies  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  son.  The  Genoese,  in  the  mean  time, 
attempted  to  establish  an  independent  government,  but 
without  success;  and  the  Sardinian  authority  was 
restored. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  occupies  a  spot  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  with  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance.  Turin 
is  regularly  built,  with  straight  and  spacious  streets, 
ornamented  with  lines  of  porticos,  and  opening  at 
their  terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding 
country.  The  architecture  of  the  city  is  very  showy, 
and  it  may  be  termed  a  city  of  palaces.  It  has,  also, 
several  fino  bridges  across  the  Po,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Dora.  The  popfiation  of  Turin  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand. 

Genoa,  formerly  sumamcd  the  Lordly,  on  account 
of  its  wealth  and  its  magnificent  palaces,  now  exhibits 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  main  street 
is  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  being  a  continued 
seriesof  palaces  and  magnificent  buildings.  The  other 
streets  ara  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dark.  Genoa 
has  still  some  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  rich 
velvets,  damasks,  and  satins.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  city  is  rocky  nnd  destitute  of  trees,  but  abounds 
with  handsome  villas  aud  country  houses.  The  popu- 
lation of  Genoa  is  about  eighty  thousand. 


Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  is  a  ' 
place  of  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill-built,  and 
ill-paved.    The  population  is  about  thirty  thousand. 


Pisa, 
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CHAPTER  CCCXLIX. 

544  B.  C  to  A.  D.  1796. 

Corsica.  —  Ancient  Corsica  —  The  Carthagin- 
ians —  The  Romans  —  The  Byiantines  — 
The  Saracens —  The  Pisans —  The  Genoese 
—  King  Theodore  —  Conquest  by  the  Brit- 
ish —  Annexation  of  Corsica  to  France. 

Corsica  lies  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifty  in  breadth.  Its  distance  from  the  French  coast  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  from  the  coast 
of  Italy  about  sixty.  The  lace  of  the  island  is  much 
diversified.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole 
of  its  extent  from  north  to  south.  Fertile  valleys  ex- 
tend from  this  ridge  to  the  east  and  west.  The  loftiest 
of  the  mountain  heights  arc  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  climate  is  mild, 
but  violent  storms  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  winter 
months.  The  air  in  general  is  clear  nnd  salubrious, 
though  in  certain  parts  there  arc  marshy  spot*  produ- 
cing unwholesome  exhalations.  The  Romans  esteemed 
Corsica  an  unhealthy  region.  The  soil  is  rich,  but 
poorly  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  being  indolent  and 
careless  of  husbandry.  The  olive  grows  wild  here, 
nnd  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Various 
sorts  of  grain  are  raised. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  this  island  Kyrnos ;  and 
according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Phoceans  from  Asia  Minor,  who  fled  before  the  con- 
quering army  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  514  B.  C.  Of 
the  early  history  of  Corsica,  however,  we  have  hardly 
any  distinct  knowledge.  The  troops  of  this  island  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
in  Sicily  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  and  it  appears  pn>b- 
able  that  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Corsica.  After  the  overthrow  of  Carthage, 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  Corsica,  nnd  imposed 
a  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax  upon 
the  inhabitants  —  a  curious  fact,  which  serves  to  indi- 
cate what  was  the  staple  production  of  the  island  in 
early  times.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  plaee 
of  banishment,  and  here  Seneca  spent  some  time  in 
exile. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Corsica  was 
seized  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  by  the  Goths. 
But  the  successes  of  Belisarius  compelled  the  latter  to 
abandon  the  island ;  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  as  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens 
conquered  this  island  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  power  in 
the  west,  nnd  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  Arnigon- 
esc  compiled  them  to  abandon  it,  and  Corsica  became 
the  subject  of  contention  between  the  pope  and  the 
republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  At  length,  the  Genoese, 
having  crushed  the  maritime  power  of  their  rivals  of 


lusters  of  Corsica,  which  they 


■ 


ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  1359,  a  national  assembly  of  the  Corsicans,  the 
first  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  island, 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  domination 
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of  foreigners,  and  the  oppression  of  the  native  nobility, ' 
|  who,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  assumed  the  despotic 
!  authority  of  kings.    The  Genoese,  at  this  time,  held 
I    r.  considerable  part  of  the  island  in  subjection.  In 
I  other  parts,  the  Pisans  and  Arragonesc  had  recovered 
|    portions  of  the  territory.  For  a  long  time,  the  Corsicans 
maintained  a  struggle  against  the  invaders.    At  inter- 
|    vals,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Genoese, 
I    the  Neapolitans,  the  Milanese,  and  the  French'.    At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  placed  themselves 
under  tho  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Piombino,  by 
whom  the  island  was  sold  to  tho  Bunk  of  St.  George 
I  of  Genoa.    The  bank  officers  governed  Corsica  for 
some  years  ;  but  their  dominion  was  disliked  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  led  to  insurrections.    The  French, 
who  were  at  that  time  enemies  to  tho  Genoese,  assisted 
the  Corsicans  in  breaking  their  chains,  and  a  furious 
war  devastated  the  island.    Neidier  party  gave  the 
'  other  any  quarter,  and  such  as  escaped  the  sword 
;    in  battle,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  tho  Turkish  corsairs 
;    which  hovered  about  tho  island.    These  destructive 
1  hostilities  continued  for  manv  years.  "The  Corsicans 
offered  this  island  to  Louis  XlV.  of  France,  but  he 
declined  the  gift    They  next  applied  for  aid  to  Aus- 
I    tria,  but  without  success.    Still  they  continued  to  curry 
1  on  the  war  against  the  Genoese  for  the  independence 
1    of  their  country. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  in  1736,  when  a  ves- 
sel arrived  at  Corsica  from  Tunis,  under  the  English 
flag,  laden  with  munitions  of  war,  clothing,  and 
:  money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  exterior,  richly 
,  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  who  professed  to  be  a 
grandee  of  various  countries,  and  made  the  most  mag- 
nificent promises  of  foreign  aid.  This  person  was 
Theodore,  baron  of  Neuhof  in  Westphalia,  a  French- 
1  man  by  birth,  who,  after  a  life  of  romantic  adventures, 
aspired  to  be  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island  for  that 
purpose.  The  Corsicans,  struck  with  his  personal 
appearance,  dazzled  by  his  promises,  and  looking  upon 
his  opportune  arrival  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  will- 
ingly chose  him  for  their  king.  He  exercised  the  re- 
gal power  for  some  months,  coined  money,  distributed 
patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and,  to  display  his  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  au- 
thority, put  to  death  threo  persons,  members  of  dis- 
tinguished families.  Bring  well  supported  by  the 
Corsicans  in  tho  first  moments  of  their  enthusiasm,  he 
captured  several  fortresses  from  the  Genoese,  who  put  a 
price  upon  his  head.  But  as  his  promises  of  assistance 
from  foreign  countries  fuilcd,  he  lost  popularity,  and 
was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom.  He 
visited  succtssivcly  Italy,  France,  and  Holland  ;  at  Am- 
sUrdam  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  liberated  by  a 
Jew,  who  furnished  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  four  ships, 
with  which  he  appeared  ofT  Corsica  again,  A.  D.  1738. 
The  Genoese  had  by  this  time  obtained  the  assist- 
i  aoce  of  the  French,  and  reconquered  a  great  part  of 
th/;  aland.  Theodore  found  it  unsafe  to  land,  and 
withdrew.  The  whole  of  Corsica  submitted  to  the 
French  and  Genoese  in  1739.  Theodore  appeared 
off  the  Island  a  third  time,  in  1742 ;  but  the  inhabitants 
»bowed  no  inclination  to  receive  him.  Ho  afterward 
»*-nt  to  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt, 
fail  obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  interference 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  made  over  the  kingdom  of 
Corsica  for  the  security  of  his  creditors.  He  died  at 
London,  m  1756. 
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On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  in  1712, 
the  Corsicans  rose  again  in  insurrection  against  the 
Genoese.  In  1745,  a  British  fleet  gave  them  some 
assistance  by  bombarding  the  city  of  Bastia,  which 
was  then  held  by  the  Genoese  forces.  Tho  Corsicans 
were  headed  by  General  Pool i,  and  for  some  time  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success.  At  last,  the  Genoese, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  subdue  the  island,  ceded  it 
to  the  French  in  1768,  the  same  year  in  which  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  —  a  small  seaport 
in  the  south-western  part. 

The  French  quickly  reduced  tho  Corsicans  to  sub- 
mission, and  Pnoli  fled  to  England.  The  French 
revolution,  in  1789,  gave  the  Corsicans  some  hope  of 
regaining  their  independence.  At  first,  the  island  was 
admitted  to  a  free  participation  in  the  common 
rights  of  French  citizens  ;  it  formed  a  department  of 
France,  and  sent  deputies  to  tho  national  assembly. 
But  in  1793,  Paoli  and  some  other  leading  men,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  con- 
vention, declared  Corsica  independent  of  France,  and 
applied  to  the  British  for  assistance.  The  French  were 
driven  out  by  a  British  fleet  in  1794,  and  Corsica  wai 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  A  constitu- 
tion was  established,  and  tho  government  was  admin- 
istered by  a  British  viceroy.*  The  Corsicans  and  the 
British,  however,  could  not  agree,  and  a  strong  part) 
still  existed  in  the  island  favorable  to  the  French. 
After  a  possession  of  two  years,  the  British  abandoned 
Corsica,  in  1798,  and  it  was  reanncxed  to  France,  in 
which  connection  it  still  remains. 

Bastia,  on  tho  north-cast  coast,  Ajaccio  on  the 
south-west,  and  Corte  in  the  interior,  are  the  chief 
towns  :  none  of  these  ore  large.  The  Corsicans  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  Italiun  character ;  but  they  are 
the  descendants  of  so  many  nations,  that  they  bear  no 
close  resemblance  to  any  of  the  races  around  them. 
They  are  impulsive  and  revengeful  in  temper,  and 
much  addicted  to  robbery  and  assassination.  Their 
courage  is  undoubted,  and  they  have  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  warrior  of  modern  times. 


CHAPTER  CCCL. 

A.  D.  476  to  1347. 

The  Roman  States.  —  Origin  of  the  Papal 
Power  —  The  Forged  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  —  Hildebrand's  Usurpations  —  The 
Crusades  —  The  Jubilee —  The  Residence  at 
Avignon  —  Picture  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  government  of  mod- 
ern Rome  comprises  the  central  part  of  Italy.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory  ; 
east  by  tho  Adriatic  and  Naples,  and  south  and  west 
by  Tuscany  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  was  once  tho  most  populous 
region  in  Europe  ;  but  many  portions  of  it  are  now 
deserted,  or  covered  with  ruins.  The  southern  part 
comprises  ancient  Latium.  It  contains  sixteen  thou, 
sand  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  two  million  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  overthrown,  the 
city  of  Rome  retained  the  forms  of  its  ancient  govern- 
ment, but  fell  under  the  dominion  of  various  powers, 
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as  wc  have  related  in  the  preceding  chapters.  This 
part  of  its  hisiory  is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity. 
At  length,  the  authority  of  the  popes  began  to  acquire 
preponderance  at  Rome,  and  the  annals  of  the  city 
become  more  distinct.  For  many  centuries,  its 
history  is  little  more  than  the  history  of  the  papal 
power,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  politics  from 
theology.  Small  and  obscure  beginnings  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  dominion,  nor  is  it  possible  to  fix 
the  precise  date  of  its  commencement.  The  worship  of 
images  threw  the  Byzantine  empire  into  great  convul- 
sions in  the  eighth  century.  The  emperor  took  the 
side  of  the  Jconoclaslsy  or  image-breakers.  Gregory  III., 
bishop  of  Rome,  took  the  opposite  side,  and  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  a  national  feeling  among  the  Ital- 
ians against  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  emperor.  This 
was  a  movement  toward  independence.  The  Lom- 
bards embraced  the  religious  pretext  to  expel  the  By- 
zantines from  Italy  ;  but  the  pontifi*,  finding  that  the 
conquerors  were  about  to  impose  their  own  yoke  upon 
him,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Franks.  Supported 
by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, and  were  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal 
princes.  The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins 
at  this  point.  Adrian  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  the 
pontilf  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  the  papacy 
into  a  system  —  A.  D.  772. 


Cburcfa  of  Si.  Prtrr'*,  *l  Rome. 


This  dominion  was  founded  upon  a  forgery.  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  having  been  favored  by  the  pope  in 
the  establishment  of  their  power  in  France,  made  a 
grant  to  him  of  the  Roman  territories,  which*hcy  had( 
wrested  from  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  To  secure 
and  give  a  color  of  justice  to  these  acquisitions,  the 
popes  produced  a  forged  deed,  which  purported  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Constantino.  This  doc- 
ument conferred  on  the  popes  the  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus  the 
gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the 
restitution  of  ancient  possessions  ;  and  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  invest- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  The  forgery 
is  notorious,  and  is  now  admitted  even  by  Catholic 
writers ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  papal  power,  the 
donation  of  Constantine  was  universally  received  as  gen- 
uine, and  it  was  long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument 
by  which  the  dominion  of  the  popes  was  established. 
'  At  first,  the  power  of  the  pope  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  emperor,  and  confined  within  very  narrow 


limits.  The  right  of  appointing  the  pope  was  vested 
in  the  emperor;  but  the  power  of  the  former  constant- 
ly increased,  till  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  .the 
emperors  was  almost  annihilated.  For  a  long  time, 
political  power  in  Italy  was  unsettled  ;  n  great  struggle  ' 
arose  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Germa- 
ny. The  feudal  lords  of  Italy  aimed  at  independence, 
and  the  large  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom.  Some- 
times the  emperor  combined  with  the  pope  against  tlie 
people  of  Rome.  Sbmetimes  rival  popes  struggled 
for  the  supremacy.  The  papal  authority  greatly 
flourished  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries; 
but  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.,  (A.  D.  1048,)  ihe  popes 
employed  every  means  which  ambition  could  suggest 
to  render  their  dominion  complete  and  universal 
They  not  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme 
legislators  in  the  church,  but  asserted  themselves  to 
be  the  lords  of  the  universe,  the  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  empires,  and  supreme  rulers  over  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth. 

The  papacy  derived  its  greatest  strength  in  die 
eleventh  century,  from  its  opposition  to  feudalism. 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.,  (A.  D.  1073,)  was  the  firsi 
who  perceived  the  tendency  of  this,  ond  he  made  the 
most  adroit  use  of  the  discovery.  In  breaking  down  the 
imperial  authority,  and  the  power  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
he  built  up  the  papal  dominion  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  He  considered  the  Roman  pontiff*  in  his  enpaci-  | 
ty  of  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  as  the  king  of  kings 
and  the  whole  universe  as  his  lawful  domain,  t'ndej 
this  most  arrogant  pretension,  he  claimed  tribute  from 
France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Ger- 
many, req-.iiring  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  coun- 
trica  to  do  homage  to  the  Roman  pontilf.  to  make  a 
secure  grant  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  to 
him,  and  to  hold  them  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
disorganized  state  of  Europe  offered  a  fair  pro«|>ert 
of  realizing  this  scheme  of  dominion;  and  if  t tie  suc- 
cess of  Hildebrand  had  corresponded  to  the  extent 
of  his  ambitious  views,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
would  have  been  at  this  day  tributary  to  the  Roman 
see,  and  its  princes  the  soldiers  and  vassals  of  the 
pope.  Many  parts  of  Hildebrand's  policy  succcede*', 
and  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate,  the  face  of  Europe 
underwent  a  considerable  change.  The  prerogatives 
of  the  emperors,  and  other  sovereign  princes,  were 
necessarily  diminished.  The  crusades  increased  tlie 
papal  authority,  which  may  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
its  height  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centurv. 

By  the  crusades,  the  popes  obtained  tlie  privilege 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
Christian  states.  They  compelled  emperors  and  kings 
to  assume  the  cross  and  lead  their  armies  to  the  Holy 
Land.  They  levied  taxes,  at  their  discretion,  on  the 
clergy  throughout  Christendom  for  the  support  of  these 
wars.  They  took  under  their  immediate  protection 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  enlisted,  and 
these  individuals  frequently  bequeathed  large  estates  to 
the  church.  While  the  papal  power  thus  increased,  that  ■ 
of  monarchs  declined.  At  first,  the  pope  wore  a  single 
crown.  Boniface  (A.  D.  1298)  claimed  to  be  both 
pope  and  emperor,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  pontiff* 
who  wore  a  double  crown.  Urban  V.  (A.  D.  1362) 
added  the  third.  Boniface  founded  the  Jutrilre  in  1299. 
This  institution  was  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  jubilee 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  it  was  applied  to  a  very  different 
purpose.  Plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  w  ho 
should  appear  at  Rome  during  its  continuance,  confess 
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their  sins,  pnrtakc  of  the  sacrament,  and  visit  certain 
churches.  This  was  a  contrivance  to  enrich  the  papal 
treasury,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  original 
| .  tcren  of  fifty  years  for  its  return,  was  shortened  by  sue- 
!  ceasive  popes  to  thirty-three,  and  then  to  twenty-five 
years.  More  than  a  million  of  pilgrims  resorted  to 
Rome  on  these  occasions,  and  priests  were  continually 
in  attendunco  at  the  churches,  with  rakes  and  shovels, 
to  gather  into  heaps  the  money  contributed  by  these 
immense  crowds. 

The  papal  power  sensibly  declined  in  the  fourteenth 
century.    Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  by  a  scries 
of  artful  intrigues,  procured  the  election  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rourdeaux —  a  creature  of  his  own  —  to  the 
i    papacy.    The  seat  of  the  papal  jcovernmcnt  was  re- 
i    moved,  in  1307,  to  Avignon,  in  France,  where  it  con- 
;     tinucd  till  1378.    Clement  V.  was  the  first  of  the  popes 
1    of  Avignon.    The  transfer  of  the  papal  empire  to 
France  was  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  pope  in  Italy, 
though  that  country  remained  under  his  dominion. 
Tltcre  were  threo  parties  at  Rome,  headed  by  three 
i    powerful  families  —  the  Orsini,  the  Suvelli,  and  the  Co- 
lonna.    Nearly  all  the  castles  and  strong  places  in  the 
Roman  territory  belonged  to  these  families,  who  car- 
ried on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  and  kept 
in  their  pay  bands  of  armed  men,  who  were  little  better 
than  banditti.    The  country  people,  attracted  by  the 
!    hope  of  plunder,  joined  these  turbulent  chiefs,  and 
i    abandoned  their  agricultural  occupations  for  the  uncer- 
tain gams  of  war,  so  that  the  fields  were  neglected, 
I    and  the  country  around  Rome  was  the  worst  cultivated 
|iort  of  Italy.    The  want  of  a  proper  government 
I    tended  to  increase  these  disorders,  and  sometimes  there 
was  a  long  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  pon- 
1    tiff  and  the  election  of  another.    When  a  pope  died, 
it  was  customary  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  to 
■end  men  with  muffled  drums  through  the  streets,  and 
\    order  the  gates  to  bo  thrown  open.    The  inhabitants 
'    of  every  house  were  obliged  to  burn  lamps  all  night  in 
their  windows, and  a  watch  was  held  in  every  parish. 

The  German  emperors,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
crowned  at  Rome  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  there  were 
commonly  scenes  of  great  turbulence  and  disorder  in 
the  city.    In  the  case  of  rival  chiefs  contending  for 
the  honors  of  the  coronation,  battles  were  fought  in 
the  streets,  and  churches  were  garrisoned  and  fortified. 
,     The  fall  of  houses,  conflagration,  slaughter,  the  ring- 
i     ing  of  bells  in  all  tho  churches,  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
;   kuants,  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  rush  of  people 
from  every  quarter,  formed  a  universal  uproar,  which 
m  the  common  prelude  to  the  coronation  of  a  Ger- 
man emperor  in  Rome. 

The  people  of  Rome,  throughout  the  middle  age%, 
were  very  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  temporal 
government  of  tho  pope.    His  pretentions  and  rights 
were  indefinite  and  unconfined  by  positive  law ;  the 
I     people,  generally,  desired  to  be  free.    Reside  the  com- 
|   moo  causes  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  nmong 
the  Italians,  which  applied  equally  to  the  capital  city, 
.  other  sentiments,  peculiar  to  Rome,  preserved  an  in- 
fluence for  many  centuries.    There  still  remained 
enough  in  the  wreck  of  their  vast  inheritance  to  swell 
the  bosoms  of  ber  citizens  with  a  consciousness  of 
■  j   their  own  dignity.    They  bore  the  venerable  name  of 
,  |    RpMda  ;  they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art  and 
|    empire,  and  sometimes  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of  na- 
'    tiooal  pride,  dint  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire  had 
departed  forever.    Yet  several  of  the  popes  were  e.\- 
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pclled  from  Rome  by  the  people  during  the  twelfth 
century.  Lucius  II.  died  of  wounds  ret  cived  in  a 
tumult,  and  the  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  sen- 
ators, annually  chosen  by  the  people.  This  constitu- 
tion lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  senators  exercised  ono  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  sovereignty  —  that  of  coining 
money.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  with  inscriptions 
in  a  very  republican  tone.  The  temporal  authority  of 
tho  popes,  in  respect  to  Rome,  varied,  at  different 
periods,  according  to  their  personal  cluiracter. 
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Rieitzi  —  The  Bannerets  —  The  Schism  - 
Capture  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon —  Pant  IV.  —  Gregory  XII.  —  Spec- 
tacles at  Rome —  Deposition  of  the  Pope  by 
the  French  —  Restoration  —  Revolution  of 
1849.  —  The  Roman  Republic  —  Capture 
of  Rome  by  General  Oudinot. 


Pope  HUM  IX. 


An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
furnished  by  the  achievements  of  Cola  Ricnzi.  This 
person  was  tho  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  humble  life. 
He  was  distinguished  in  early  youth  by  extraordinary 
talent,  an  ardent  imagination,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Carried  away  by 
the  strength  of  his  feelings,  ho  imagined  that  the  glory 
of  those  days  might  be  renewed,  and  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
minds  of  tho  people.  While  the  popes  resided  at 
Avignon,  frequent  opportunities  occurred  for  making 
changes  in  the  government  of  Rome;  and  in  13-17, 
Ricnzi  seized  an  occasion  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution. During  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Stephen 
Colonna,  the  ruling  senator,  Ricnzi  excited  a  revolt 
among  the  citizens.  They  took  up  arms,  expelled  tho 
nobles  from  Rome,  and  established  a  republican  gov 
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emment,  called  the  Good  Estate.  Rienzi  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  tribune.  He  made 
use  of  his  power  to  repress  the  nobles,  and  secure 
popular  privileges.  But  his  sudden  success,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  business  which  overwhelmed  him,  dis- 
ordered his  brain.  He  ceased  to  act  with  moderation, 
arid  was  at  length  assassinated  in  a  popular  tumult. 
The  Good  Estate  of  Rome  perished  with  Rienzi. 
The  nobles  returned  to  the  city,  the  Colonnns  were  re- 
instated in  the  government,  and  the  old  quarrels  of  the 
rival  families  were  renewed. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the  freedom  of 
Rome  revived  again  in  republican  institutions.  Magis- 
trates, called  bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 
citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commonweulth.  Tho  great  object  of  this  new 
organization  was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility, 
whose  outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  government, 
had  grown  intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged 
tin:  first  year  by  order  of  the  bannerets.  How  long 
this  form  of  government  continued  is  not  known.  At 
length  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
tho  people  of  Rome,  removed  from  Avignon  to  that 
city,  iu  1378. 

This  event  caused  n  great  schism  in  the  Catholic 
church,  which  lasted  forty  years.  The  French  cardi- 
nals elected  a  Frenchman  for  pope,  who  resided  at 
Avignon.  The  Italian  cardinals  made  choico  of  an 
Italian,  who  fixed  his  seat  at  Rome.  All  Christendom 
was  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs,  who  reigned, 
at  tho  same  time,  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  1409,  a 
third  pope  was  set  up ;  and  the  schism  was  not  termi- 
nated till  1417,  when  Martin  V.,  a  Roman,  was  mnde 
sole  pontiff  by  the  council  of  Constance.  The  papal 
authority  was  much  weakened  by  this  long  schism, 
and  the  scandalous  behavior  of  many  of  the  rivals. 
The  political  history  of  the  popes  is,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  history  of  intrigues.  At  this  period,  the  Roman 
state  had  not  much  significance  in  Italy,  separate  from 
its  ecclesiastical  character. 

During  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Rome 
was  taken  and  sacked,  (A.  D.  1527,)  by  the  imperial 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon. For  nine  months  the  city  continued  in  their 
power,  and  was  exposed  to  all  tho  outrages  which  the 
unlicensed  brutalities  of  a  horde  of  barbarous  German 
and  Spanish  mercenaries  could  inflict  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  churches  and  palaces  were  pillaged  ;  stat- 
ues and  columns  were  overthrown ;  and  the  halls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  frescoes  of  RatTacl,  still  bear  tho 
marks  of  these  calamities. 

Some  of  the  popes  ruled  with  mildness,  and  were 
much  beloved  ;  others  were  very  arbitrary,  and  some- 
times, by  their  severity,  occasioned  tumults  in  the  city. 
One  of  tho  lalter  was  Paul  IV.,  a  proud  man,  ambitious 
of  ruling  over  other  princes,  as  the  popes  of  old  had 
done.  He  obtained  the  papal  throne  in  1555.  But 
the  state  of  society  had  undergone  an  essential  change 
since  the  flourishing  days  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
The  pontiff  had  now  little  authority  out  of  his  own 
dominions,  except  in  such  affairs  of  the  church  as  came 
under  his  special  jurisdiction  ;  nor  could  he  expect  any 
homage  from  the  rulers  of  other  states,  beyond  that 
which  wns  due  to  his  sacerdotal  character.  Paul  IV. 
was  highly  unpopular  at  Rome ;  he  imposed  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people,  and  augmented  the  power  of  the 
inquisition,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  prisons  of 


that  tribunal  were  filled  with  people  suspected  of  her 
esy.  On  his  death,  tho  people  broke  open  the  dun- 
geons, and  released  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  popes  was 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1572.  He  was 
much  beloved  for  his  mild  government ;  and  it  wns  by 
his  authority  that  the  calendar  was  altered,  and  the 
reckoning,  called  the  New  Style,  introduced.  This  waj 
adopted  by  all  Catholic  countries  in  1582,  but  the  Prot 
estants  did  not  receive  it  till  many  years  Inter. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power  of  Rome  rt, 
ceived  a  great  shock  from  the  Protestant  Reformation  , 
but  this  important  event  will  form  a  separate  portion  of 
our  history.  From  the  period  of  the  reformation  down 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rome  afford; 
very  little  matter  for  political  history. 

The  city  has  always  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  extra- 
ordinary gaycty  and  show  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  pope,  which  continues  to  be  a  very 
magnificent  ceremony.  It  was  usually  performed  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  de  Latcran,  ono  of  the  mow 
ancient  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  Rome.  After  the 
pope  had  been  elected  by  the  cardinals,  a  splendid 
procession  marched  from  his  palace,  the  Vatican,  to 
the  church.  The  cardinals  all  attended  on  horseback, 
in  their  purple  robes  and  scarlet  hats.  The  nobles  of 
Rome,  in  full  dress,  followed,  each  attended  by  four 
pages  in  rich  array.  The  pope  himself  rode  on  a 
whito  mule,  preceded  by  his  Swiss  guards,  in  coots  of 
mail,  and  caps  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  feathers. 

In  this  order  the  procession  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  to  the  Lateran  Church,  when?  the 
pope  was  duly  crowned.  After  this  ceremony,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol,  where  crowds  of  the  common 
people  thronged  around  him  to  beg  his  blessing.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  illuminations,  fireworks,  an«i 
other  public  rejoicings.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
tho  public  festivities  at  Rome,  at  the  present  day,  is 
the  illumination  of  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  has  a  brilliant  effect,  as  seen  against  the  cleat 
deep  blue  of  an  Italian  sky. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  under  Bona- 
parte, in  1796,  led  the  way  to  important  revolutions  in 
the  government  of  Rome.  The  pope  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  hostile  toward  the  French ;  but  their  re- 
peated victories  in  the  north  of  Italy  gave  them  a 
decided  predominance  of  power  throughout  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Bonaparte,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  the 
French  a  large  number  of  the  finest  pictures  and 
statues  in  Rome.  The  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration. 
A  popular  tumult  occurred  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
French  secretary  of  legation  was  killed.  The  French 
directory,  either  irritated  at  this  result,  or  eager  for  a 
pretext  for  interfering,  immediately  resolved  to  depose 
the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1798,  on  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  at  Rome,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  pope's 
election,  two  French  officers  entered  the  chapel  where 
he  was  attending  the  ceremonies,  and  announced  to 
him  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  His  Swiss  guards 
were  dismissed,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  republic.  The 
cardinals  were  all  deprived  of  their  authority,  and  a 
new  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  consuls 
ministers  of  state,  and  deputies  from  the  provinces 
The  government,  however,  remained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French,  and  the  pope  retired  to  Florence 
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Crom  which  place  he  removed  to  France,  where  he 
died. 

After  Ronnparte  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 

-  the  government  of  France,  and  reconquered  Italy  hy- 
dro campaign  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  he  allowed  the 
new  pope,  who  had  been  elected  at  Paris,  with  the 
title  of  Pius  VII.,  to  assume  the  pontifical  chair  at 
Rome.  In  July,  1800,  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
city.    He  was  a  man  of  mild  temper,  and  endeavored 

|  to  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state.  But  his 
political  authority  was  merely  nominal,  for  he  could  do 
nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  French.  In  1804, 
!he  pope  was  required  by  Ronnparte  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation,  at  Paris,  when  he  became 
emperor  of  the  French.  In  1808,  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  deprive  the  pope  of  all  political  power.  He 
accordingly  wrote  to  him,  desiriug  that  he  would  re- 
sign the  sovereign  authority  of  Rome,  and  content 
iimself  with  the  office  of  bishop  of  tliat  city.  The 
pope  did  not  willingly  submit ;  and  a  French  army 
was  sent  to  Rome,  which  took  him  prisoner,  and  re- 
moved him  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Rome  was  united 
to  Uro  French  empire.  The  coiivents  were  all  broken 
up,  dro  monks  and  nuns  sent  to  tlroir  homes,  and  a 
new  government  organized.  Roth  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  territory  were  much  improved  under  the  French 
government.    Manufactures  and  agriculture  were  en- 

>  eouraged,  die  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  the  olive,  &c, 
|romoled,  and  the  general  condition  of  tin-  people  im- 
| roved.  Rome  continued  under  the  government  of 
fie  French  till  1H14,  when  Napoleon,  perceiving  his 
>*n  fortunes  declining,  set  the  pope  at  liberty.  The 
averthrow  of  Napoleon,  which  followed  shortly  nftr  r, 

I  restored  the  papal  government  at  Rome,  and  the  old 
>ni<  r  of  things  was  reestablished  in  every  respect. 

Pius  VII.  died  in  1823.  His  successor,  Leo  XII., 
r*igocd  six  years,  and  was  followed  by  Pius  VIII.,  who, 
bring  very  old,  and  in  feeble  health,  lived  only  a  few 
ra»nths  after  his  election,  and  died  in  1831.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  XVI.  His  reign  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  remarkable  event.  Pius  IX.  suc- 
ceeU-d  him  in  1816.  He  began  his  reign  by  an 
attempt  to  introduce  reforms  into  his  government,  and 
look  measures  to  establish  a  system  of  popular  repre- 

l  amnion.  The  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
Fraa:c,  in  1818,  ejeited  the  hopes  of  the  revolution- 
ary prty  throughout  Ituty,  and  the  pope  hesitated  to 
grant  the  lull  measure  of  popular  privileges  demanded 
by  hi  subjects.  The  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insur- 
rectioi,  and  the  pope,  in  1849,  fled  to  Gaeta,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Romans  proclaimed  a 
repubic,  and  organized  a  government  under  three 
tnumnrs.  The  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
Franc*,  took  the  side  of  the  pope  against  the  Roman 
rcpubi  cans,  and  sent  an  army,  under  General  Oudi- 
oot,  apunst  them.  Rome  was  besieged  and  bombard- 
ed far  several  weeks.  Tiro  inhabitants,  under  Max- 
zini.  Ganbaldi,  and  other  energetic  leaders,  made  a 
resoute  defence  ;  but  tiro  old  walls  of  the  city  were  too 
•  cat  to  hold  out  against  The  battering  cannon  of  the 
French.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1819,  they  ceased  all 
Tsist&nce.  The  French  took  possession  of  Rome,* 
and  tie  authority  of  the  pope  was  restored. 

•  The**  events  arc  too  recent  to  be  judged  without  cau- 
6on.  Trance  had  been  a  republic  but  Utile  more  than  a 
»r»x,  wifn  the  interfered  to  suppress*  the  republican  govern- 
nnl  of  Home,  and  to  restore  to  dominion  that  power  which 
ha*  kag  been  regarded  as  the  chief  security  and  support  of 
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Rome,  the  capital  of  die  Papal  States,  stands  upon 
the  Tiber, about  fifteen  milesworn  its  mouth.  Its  walls 
comprise  a  circuit  of  sixteen  miles ;  but  a  great  part 
of  the  enclosure  is  waste.  Modem  Rome  is  a  fine 
city,  abounding  in  splendid  palaces,  churches,  and 
public  buildings.  The  streets  arc,  in  general,  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  some  are  regular  and  spacious. 
Many  of  the  squares  are  very  fine.  The  great  archi- 
tectural wonder  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  sumptuous  edifice 
ever  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  venerable  and 
imposing  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  are  too  numerous  to 
specify  ;  but  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. These  funis  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  with  respect  to  age  —  1.  Those  of  die  ancient 
kings  of  Rome  ;  2.  Those  of  the  republic  ;  3.  Those 
of  the  empire.  Those  which  remain  of  the  first  class 
ure  very  few.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
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Mamertinc  prison,  supposed  to  bo  the  work  of  Adcub 
Mnrtius,  or  Mamcrtius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  who 
flourished  ubout  the  year  600  B.  C.  There  is  a  Cath- 
olic legend  that  the  apostle  Puul  or  Peter  was  confined 
in  its  dungeons,  and  that  a  spring  of  water  miracu- 
lously sprung  up  from  the  floor,  to  enable  him  to  bap- 
tize the  jailer,  whom  he  had  converted.  Tho  antiqui- 
ties of  the  republican  age  are  also  few  ;  they  comprise 
a  massy  square  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  four- 
fronted  Janus,  the  relics  of  a  theatre,  some  tombs,  ami 
the  foundations  of  certain  structures  on  the  Capitol. 
The  ruins  of  the  era  of  the  empire  are  abundant, 
and  comprise  almost  every  species  of  edifice  known  to 
ancient  architecture.  The  most  imposing  of  these  is 
the  Coliseum,  an  enormous  building,  erected  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  for  the  exhibition  of  public  shows. 
It  was  capable  of  containing  eighty  thousand  specta- 

legitimist  opinion*  and  institution*  in  Europe.  The  grounds 
of  this  intervention  were,  that  France  had  a  right  thus  to  secure 
the  share  of  influence  which  was  her  duo  in  the  "  balance  of 
Europe ;  "  and,  moreover,  it  was  better  for  the  Romans,  and 
for  Italy,  that  sho  should  be  the  instrument  of  restoration 
than  the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans,  who,  at  the  time,  were 
threatening  the  insurgent  republicans  with  overthrow.  How 
far  these  were  the  true  reasons,  how  far  they  are  just,  and 
what  will  be  the  issue  of  a  course  so  extraordinary,  must  be 
I  left  to  the  judgment  and  the  developments  of  time. 
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tore,  and,  although  hous^nnd  palaces  almost  without 
number  have  been  built  from  its  ruins,  it  still  remains 
an  enormous  pilo  of  dilapidated  magnificence,  to  strike 
every  beholder  with  astonishment. 


Ruiim  of  the  Palace  uf  (be  Crura. 


The  remains  of  tho  palace  of  the  Cresnrs,  on  the 
Palatine,  still  exhibit  an  immense  mass  of  walls  and 
arches,  among  which  arc  scattered  and  broken  columns, 
sculptured  marbles,  and  countless  other  architectural 
relics,  which  belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.  The  remains  of  the  nncicnt  baths  of  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  without  admiration  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  aqueducts,  some  of  which  still 
serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city. 
Nearly  one  half  the  space  contained  within  the  wnlls 
of  Rome  is  strown  with  ruins.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  is  an  agreeable  resi- 
dence. The  pictures,  statuary,  libraries,  &c,  of  Rome 
aro  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  traveller.  Among 


II. mi  o.'  Um  Apollo  Btlrklrra. 

its  treasures  are  the  statues  of  tho  Apollo  Bclvidero 
and  the  Venus  dc  Medicis,  deemed  the  finest  specimens 
of  sculpture  in  the  world.  The  present  population  of 
Rome  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Bologna  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines. 
'  i  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.  Its  uni- 
versity, which  once  contained  ten  thousand  students, 
and  it*  school  ot  painting,  have  raised  it  to  high  dit- 


tinction  as  a  scat  of  learning  and  art.  It  is  a  well-built 
city,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns,  affording 
sheltered  walks  to  foot  passengers.  The  palaces  are  [ 
spacious,  and  distinguished  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain. 
The  population  is  about  sixty-five  thousnnd. 

Anconn,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  most  important  sea- 
port in  the  papal  territory.  The  harbor  is  protected 
by  a  magnificent  mole  erected  by  the  emperor  Trojan. 
Ferrara,  on  tho  northern  boundary,  is  a  city  of  grass- 
grown  streets  nnd  abandoned  palaces.  Ix>reto,  on  the 
Adriatic,  is  famous  for  its  Holy  House,  a  chapel  which, 
according  to  the  Catholic  legends,  was  transported 
through  the  air  from  Palestine  to  this  place.  Civita 
Vecchia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  seaport,  with  some 
smnll  commerce. 

The  republic  of  San  Marino  is  a  small  district, 
completely  enclosed  in  the  papal  territory.  It  con- 
sists of  n  steep  mountain,  covering  an  area  of  about 
five  miles  square,  near  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
history  of  this  little  community  can  be  traced  back- 
ward as  far  as  the  fifth  century,  when  a  Dalmatian 
stonecutter,  named  Marino,  built  a  hermitage  in  this 
neighborhood.  His  religious  zeal  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  saint,  and  a  town  rose  gradually  mar  this 
spot,  which  governed  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  was,  in 
every  respect,  except  political  strength,  an  independent 
state.  Small  ns  this  community  was,  it  did  not  escape  | 
the  convulsions  caused  by  the  contention  of  thcGuelfi 
and  Ghibellincs,  but  look  sides  with  the  latter.  At 
that  time,  San  Marino  appears  to  have  had  no  political 
connection  with  the  pope.  It  maintained  its  inde-  I 
pendence  till  1739,  when  the  pope  seized  it ;  but  the 
emperor  of  Germany  compelled  him  to  restore  it  to 
freedom. 

San  Marino  was  the  only  part  of  Italy  that  was  ntf 
revolutionized  by  Napoleon.  The  great  conquer*" 
spared  this  little  republic,  and  even  made  the  inha>- 
itants  an  offer  of  additional  territory,  which  they  Lid 
tho  wisdom  to  refuse.  The  independence  of  tan  I 
Marino  was  confirmed  on  the  restoration  of  the  p4>c, 
in  1811;  and  the  government  of  this  republic  is  low 
vested  in  a  council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  and  ann- 
ate composed  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  burgooes, 
and  twenty  peasants.  The  chief  executive  oncer 
has  the  title  of  gonfalonier,  and  is  elected  every  hree 
months. 


CHAPTER  CCCLII. 

A.  D.  478  to  1348. 

Tuscant.  —  Ancient  Etruria  — Charlemagne — 
The    Guelfs   and    Ghibellincs  —  Popular 
Government  of  Florence  —  Famine  of  1147 
,  —  Great  Plague  —  Boccaccio's  Descriptim. 

The  modern  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  bouided 
north  and  east  by  the  Papal  States,  south  and  we*  by 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  somoiroes 
called  the  Tyrrhene  or  TWran  Sea.  It  is  more  noun- 
tninous  than  the  papal  dominions,  being  tm*ersed 
through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Apennines.  It  is, 
however,  more  productive,  from  the  general  irdustry 
and  skill  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  climate  is  mill,  and, 
in  most  parts,  salubrious.    The  vine,  the  olive,  and 
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Ihc  mulberry  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  The 
oil  and  the  wine  of  Tuscany  are  the  best  in  all  Italy, 
and  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  braid  arc 
equally  preeminent.  Its  cities  are  handsome,  well 
built,  and  remarkably  clean.  Tuscany  may  be  re- 
garded, in  many  important  points,  as  bearing  the  same 
rank  in  Italy  that  New  England  docs  in  tho  United 
States.  It  contains,  including  Lucca,  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  square  miles,  and  ono  million  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Tins  country  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  civilized,  and 
dwelt  in  well-built  and  flourishing  cities  before  tho 
foundation  of  Rome.  Some  of  these  are  flourishing 
still,  as  Cortona,  Perugia,  Siena,  Volterra,  Sic.  They 
were  generally  built  on  the  tops,  of  steep  hills,  and 
were  surrounded  by  thick  walls,  constructed  of  blocks 
of  stone  of  immense  size.  Some  of  these  walls  still 
remain,  very  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years.  The  Etruscans  were  a  very  power- 
ful nation.  In  the  reign  of  Porsenna,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  they  captured  Rome,  and  compelled 
tho  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  all  their  weapons,  and 
s-ipulate  not  to  make  use  of  iron  tools  or  implements. 
They  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romnns,  and 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  tho  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Etrus- 
can religion  was  incorporated  into  that  of  tho  Romans, 
such  as  augury,  soothsaying,  &c. 

Florence,  at  present  the  largest  city  and  capital  of 
T.ncany,  is  not  of  Etruscan  origin.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  about  half  a  century  before  Christ.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  tho  Roman 
cin;>ire ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  reappeared. 
Tin*  monarch  erected  Tuscany  into  a  duchy,  and  at- 
tached it  to  his  empire.  It  was  governed  by  mar- 
quises or  dukes,  who,  in  course  of  time,  made  them- 
selves independent  At  tho  close  of  tho  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  race  of  Charlemagne  lost  their  dominion  in 
Italy,  and  the  cities  of  Tuscany  became  republics, 
each  governed  by  a  duke  and  senators.  The  Italian 
cities,  at  this  period,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  any  other  country.  They  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
inhabited  by  free  citizens,  who  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  made  their  own  municipal  laws.  In'othcr 
countries,  the  cities  and  towns  belonged  to  the  estates 
of  the  feudal  lords,  and  their  inhabitants  were  the  vas- 
sals of  those  lords,  and  had  no  right  to  make  laws  for 
themselves,  till  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  charters 
granted  at  various  times  by  different  sovereigns.  There 
were  no  free  towns  or  cities  in  France  or  Germany  at 
this  period,  so  that  tho  citizens  were  little  better  than 
i Laves ;  and  those  who  exercised  any  kind  of  trade 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  their  profits  by  their  feudal  superiors.  But,  in  Italy, 
the  citizens  were  a  free  and  opulent  class  of  people, 
and  commerce  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  calling. 

AH  Italy  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  Guelft  and  Ghibdlinet,  from  two 
ancient  German  families,  bearing  these  names.  Tho 
Ghibellines  usually  took  tho  side  of  tho  German  em- 
peror against  the  pope.  Tho  Guelfs  sided  with  the 
pope  against  tho  emperor.  Tho  Guelfs  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  popular  liberty  ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been,  when  in  power,  quite  as 
food  of  arbitrary  measures  as  their  opponents.  Both 


parties  were  composed  of  noble  families,  and  fought 
mainly  for  their  own  interests.  The  conflict  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  arose  from  a  dispute  as  to 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  Italian  cities,  although 
these  cities  were  in  reality  free.  Most  of  the  Ghibcl- 
line  nobles  lived  in  castles  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  kept  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  and 
exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the  surrounding 
country.  They  adhered  to  the  emperor  because  it  was 
convenient  for  them  to  live  under  nominal  subjection  to 
a  princo  whose  absence  from  the  country  left  them  at 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  common  people 
were  in  general  Guelfs,  because  they  looked  to  tho 
pope  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  emperors. 

Many  Ghibclline  nobles,  however,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  live  under  the  laws  of  the  republics,  and  make 
their  home  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns,  where,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  opposite  party,  they  erected 
fortified  dwellings,  with  thick  walls,  strong  towers, 
high  narrow  windows,  and  heavy  doors  of  oak,  se- 
cured by  massive  bolts  and  bars.  The  Guclf  noble** 
followed  the  example  of  fortifying  their  houses.  All 
their  castles  were  crowded  with  knights,  esquires,  and 
dependants  of  inferior  rank,  forming  little  armies  ready 
for  action.  Thus  a  regular  system  of  civil  war  was 
established.  At  every  public  festival  or  assembly  of 
any  kind,  some  altercation  was  sure  to  arise  between 
a  Guelf  and  a  Ghibclline.  A  war-cry  was  instantly 
raised,  and  the  fiery-tempered  Italians,  rushing  forth 
with  drawn  swords  at  the  sound,  challenged  all  they 
met,  to  know  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  In 
Shakspcare's  Romco  and  Juliet,  this  state  of  society, 
and  its  tragical  effects,  are  very  strikingly  depicted. 

When  Florence  begins  to  be  the  subject  of  historical 
notice,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
find  it  a  turbulent  republic,  with  the  Guelfs  and  Ghib- 
ellines in  perpetual  conflict.  The  Florentines  had  long 
been  distinguished  by  their  arts  and  commerce,  and 
they  very  justly  regarded  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
who  attained  wealth  and  honors  by  their  talents  and 
industry,  as  superior  to  tho  nobles,  many  of  whom 
lived  by  plunder.  They  therefore  excluded  tho  nobil- 
ity from  their  council  of  government,  and  formed  it 
from  among  the  citizens  of  certain  trades  or  profes- 
sions. No  one  could  be  a  magistrate,  or  hold  any 
office  of  importance,  unless  his  name  was  registered 
as  belonging  to  some  trade.  Sometimes  a  chief  mag- 
istrate was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  gonfalonier, 
because  he  carried  the  gonfalon,  or  banner  of  slate. 
When  this  banner  was  displayed,  the  citizens  were 
obliged  to  assemble  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  gonfa- 
lonier. Many  persona  of  rank  were  banished  from 
Florence  in  these  troubled  times,  and,  among  others, 
Dante,  the  groat  poet,  who  had  been  one  of  the  city 
council  of  Florence.  He  was  expelled  from  the  city 
with  his  party,  in  1302,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  exile,  principally  at  Verona  and  Ravenna. 
In  his  banishment,  he  composed  his  great  poem  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  which  abounds  with  allusions  to 
the  political  history  and  leading  characters  of  that  age. 

The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  marked 
by  dreadful  calamities  in  Italy.  First  came  a  famine, 
caused  by  excessive  rains,  which  prevented  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  crops.  Tho  humane  and  considerate  char- 
acter  of  the  Florentines  appears  to  great  advantage  in 
I  this  emergency.  In  1347,  the  number  of  persons  in 
I  Florence  who  received  bread  daily  at  the  public  cost 
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was  ninety-four  thousand.  No  poor  person  or  stranger 
was  left  without  provision.  The  suffering,  nevertheless, 
was  so  great,  that  the  collection  of  debts  was  univer- 
sally suspended.  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  great 
plague.  It  originated  in  the  Last,  and  spread  over  all 
Europe,  continuing  its  ravages  for  two  years.  The 
first  European  country  which  it  visited  was  Italy,  to 
which  it  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  the  trading- 
ships  of  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Catalonians. 
It  quickly  extended  to  Florence,  and  spread  through 
Tuscany,  from  which  it  pursued  its  desolating  course 
over  all  Italy. 

Villani,  the  historian,  who  has  given  us  a  description 
of  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  scourge,  was 
not  able  to  finish  it,  falling  himself  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
order. The  celebrated  Boccaccio,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Tuscan  tongue,  was  more  fortunate.  Ho  had 
retired  from  Florence,  with  a  select  society,  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  upon  the  delightful  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, spending  his  time  in  mirth  and  gnyety,  out  of 
sight  of  the  general  calamities  in  which  the  city  was 
involved.  The  manner  in  which  this  society  passed 
their  lives,  recounting,  by  turns,  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
jests,  has  given  birth  to  a  book,  called  the  Decameron, 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Tuscan  language.  From 
the  history  of  this  malady,  which  serves  as  a  preface 
to  the  Decameron,  we  learn  that  it  had  been  attended, 
in  the  Levant,  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
which  were  the  fatal  symptoms  that  appeared  in  the 
great  plague  of  the  year  543.  In  Florence,  the  dis- 
ease was  indicated  by  swellings  either  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  arms,  and  afterward  in  other  parts  of  the 
jody  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  black  or  livid  spots, 
which,  as  soon  as  lltcy'were  visible,  were  considered  a 
certain  sign  of  death  within  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
Whole  families  dropped  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
immense  number  of  the  dead  who  were  daily  borne 
through  the  streets  to  the  burial-ground,  filled  all  ranks 
of  persons  with  such  horror,  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate business  became  suspended.  The  fields,  destitute 
of  laborers,  were  left  unfilled,  and  the  ripe  crops 
wasted  uncut  The  authority  of  the  laws  being  no 
onger  exercised,  an  unbridled  licentiousness  reigned 
among  those  abandoned  wretches  who,  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  calamity,  chose  this  scene  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  propensity  to  crime.  It  appears  that, 
since  the  great  pestilence  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  the 
greatest  within  the  memory  of  mankind,  there  has  not 
been  a  more  fatal  one  than  this  of  1348.  In  six 
months,  from  March  to  September,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  said  to  have  died  within  the 
walls  of  Florence. 


CHAPTER  CCCLIII. 

A.D.137S*oW49. 

Rivalry  of  Pisa  and  Florence  —  The  Medici  — 
The  Pazzi  —  Decline  of  the  Republic  — 
Modem  History  of  Tuscany.  % 

The  city  of  Pisa,  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  maritime 
enterprise,  was  long  the  rival  of  Florence ;  and  the 
two  republics  carried  on  the  most  destructive  ware, 
during  many  years,  for  the  supremacy  in  Tuscany. 
The  Florentine*  had  no  seaport,  but  they  defeated  the 


Pisans  on  land,  "and,  at  length,  collected  a  navy,  by 
hiring  ships  of  the  Genoese.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Florentine  flag  was  displayed  on  the  ocean,  A.  D.  136 1.  ) 
Pisa  was  attacked  from  the  sea  ;  the  great  iron  chain 
which  protected  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  broken, 
and  the  city  was  captured.  The  chain  was  sent  to 
Florence  as  a  trophy,  where  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  suspended  in  one  of  the  public 
squares. 

Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  Medici  family  began 
to  rise  into  notice  at  Florence.    They  were  originally  j 
physicians,  as  their  name  denotes ;  and  the  memory 
of  this  was  preserved,  when  they  rose  to  power,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  pills  on  their  coat  of  arms. 
They  first  acquired  influence  by  the  wealth  which 
they  obtained  in  trade.    Cosmo  de*  Medici,  born  in 
1369,  was  at  the  head  of  a  commercial  establishment 
which  had  counting-houses  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.    He  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  poets,  artiste, 
and  learned  men,  who  enjoyed  his  patronage  and  lib- 
erality.   He  was  the  richest  private  man  in  Europe, 
and  rose  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  which  i 
ho  ruled  like  a  prince.    The  Florentines  at  this  time 
had  the  finest  manufactures  in  the  world,  among  which 
were  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  woollen  stuffs,  which 
were  carried  to  great  perfection.    The  adjoining  terri- 
tory was  well  cultivated,  and  the  peasants  were  indus- 
trious and  happy.    Such  was  the  munificence  of  | 
Cosmo,  that  he  gavo  away  for  public  and  charitable 
uses  a  sum  equal  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Florentines  ordered  his  tomb  to  bo  inscribed  wiih   .  i 
the  words,  "  The  Father  of  his  Country."    Cosmo's  | 
grandson,  Lorenzo,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  in-    i , 
herited  both  his  wealth  and  political  power.  He 
was  also  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  and  imitate<*    ; ' 
his  ancestor  in  his  patronage  of  literature  and  learne< 
men. 

In  1478,  the  Pazzi,  a  Florentine  fumily,  the  enemies 
of  the  Medici,  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  government 
of  the  city  by  assassinating  their  rivals.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  entered  into  this  con- 
spiracy. The  assassins  made  their  attempt  on  the 
26th  of  April,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass.  Lorenzo  defended  himself,  and 
saved  his  life  ;  but  his  brother  Giulio  was  murdered  on 
the  spot  The  people  of  the  city  rose  to  defend  their 
benefactors  ;  the  assassins  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace,  and  the  archbishop  was  hanged  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  great  square.  The  pope  was  not  in  Flor- 
ence at  the  time,  but  he  took  his  revenge  for  the  failure 
of  the  plot  by  excommunicating  the  inhabitants.  This 
had  little  effect.  The  Florentines  defied  his  power  ; 
they  gained  the  protection  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  \ ' 
and  the  pope  was  compelled  to  retract  his  excommu-  I 
nicatioo. 

The  glory  of  Florence  was  at  its  height  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  but  the 
government  of  the  Medici  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
state.  Lorenzo  died  in  1492.  His  successors  found 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  arbitrary  and  hereditary 
rule  in  place  of  popular  rights.  The  chief  magistrate 
soon  assumed  the  title  of  prince;  and  finally,  in  1569, 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  formally  constituted  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  The  very  name  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public was  at  an  end,  and  their  power  lost  its  pre- 
eminence in  Italy.    The  princes  and  grand  dukes  of 
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Tuscany  did  nothing  lo  deserve  mention  in  history. 
The  family  of  the  Medici  became  extinct  in  1737,  and 
tti<-  sovereignty  of  Tuscany  passed  to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  ;  it  became  absorbed  into  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, in  1715,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to 
the  imperial  throne  of  Germany. 

Tuscany  became  subjected  to  the  changes  which 
aflrctcd  all  the  Italian  powers  on  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  Bonaparte.  At  first,  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  with  the  name  of  Ktruria,  and  the  crown 

(  was  bestowed  by  Bonaparte,  while  consul,  upon  the 
duke  of  Parma.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  however, 
had  but  a  short  existence.  The  crown  was  offered  by 
Napoleon  to  his  brother  Lucian,  who  declined  it.  Hie 
kingdom  was  then  united  to  the  French  empire,  and 
continued  in  this  connection  till  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Austrian  family 
which  succeeded  to  the  Medici,  and  the  Island  of  Elba 
was  included  in  its  government.  In  1819,  the  Floren- 
tines rose  in  insurrection,  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
republic  ;  but  this  attempt  was  crushed  by  the  Aus- 
trian*, and  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke  was  immc- 

'    diately  restored. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  is  esteemed  the 
neatest  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy-  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Arno,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  neat  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  architecture  of  the  city  is  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  is  marked  by  rugged  strength 
rather  than  classic  beauty.  The  pictures  and  stat- 
uary of  the  Florentine  gallery  form  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  strangers.  Tho  population  is  about  eighty 
thousand. 


Leaning  Town  of  Vim. 


Pisa,  on  the  Amo,  near  its  mouth,  was  once  the 
mat  of  Florence  in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  now 
a  decayed  place,  with  deserted  streets.  Its  great 
curiosity  is  the  leaning  tower,  a  work  of  the  middle 
ages.    This  edifice  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high, 


and  overhangs  its  base  fourteen  feet ;  yet  it  has  stooo 
for  many  centuries  without  any  tendency  toward  a 
fall.    Pisa  has  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

I/Tghorn  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Tuscany.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  but  nothing  remarkable  in  archi- 
tecture  or  antiquity.    Population,  sixty-six  thousand. 
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The  kingdom  of  Naples  comprises  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  north- 
west by  the  States  of  tho  Church,  and  in  every  other 
part  by  the  sea.  In  connection  with  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  it  forms  a  monarchy,  called  the  kingdom  of  tht 
Two  Sicilies.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
all  the  Italian  states,  containing  above  eight  millions 
of  inhabitants,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  in  the  conti- 
nental part. 

This  country  is  the  Magna  Gracia  of  ancient  history, 
and  exhibits  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greek 
cities,  which  were  founded  here  before  the  city  of 
Rome.  On  tho  overthrow  of  tho  western  empire,  :* 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  tho  Goths.  From  thrst 
barbariuns  it  was  conquered  by  Belisnrius,  A.  D.  537 
and,  although  retaken  by  Totiln,  the  Gothic  leader,  it 
was  reconquered  by  Narses,  the  Byzantine  general,  in 
555,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire.  The 
chief  magistrate  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor 
or  his  viceroy,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  When  the 
exarchate  was  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  the  au- 
diority  of  the  emperor  began  to  decline  in  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  the  history  of  this  country  becomes  sc 
obscure,  that  we  have  little  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
its  government.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  city  of 
Naples  was  governed  by  a  duke,  who  appears  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  people.  For  many  centuries,  this 
city  possessed  a*  free  government,  though  it  was  con- 
tinually obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevento,  whose  territories  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides. 

The  Saracens,  having  conquered  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
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laid  siege  to  Gaeta.  The  Neapolitans  drove  them  from 
lhat  city,  and  carried  on  a  war  against  them  at  sea. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  Saracen  corsairs 
tlmt  continually  infested  the  Mediterranean  at  that 
period,  the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amain* 
were  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  devote  much 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  this  manner  they  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  to  be- 
come the  chief  naval  powers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  sailors  were  for  many  years  regarded  as  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  mariner's  compass  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Flavio  Gioia  of 
Amalfi  ;  and,  although  this  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Amalfitans  were  the  first  people  of  Eu. 
rope  who  made  use  of  it  The  compass  was  known 
in  China  long  before  the  time  of  Gioia. 

The  Normans,  who  had  settled  in  the  north  of 
France,  continued  to  cherish  their  original  spirit  of 
heroic  adventure,  and,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, this  spirit  found  gratification  in  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Combined  with  this  enthusiasm  was 
the  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  by  military  force, 
and  all  were  thoroughly  trained  to  arms.  About  the 
year  1025,  a  company  of  forty  of  these  Norman  ad- 
venturers, on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  arrived  at 
Amalfi.  They  were  ready  for  any  enterprise  which 
promised  glory  or  profit.  The  neighboring  principal- 
ities were  then  involved  in  wurs,  and  the  Normans 
were  easily  induced  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  the  Italian 
princes.  They  became  very  formidable  from  their 
valor,  and  the  success  which  crowned  their  labors 
attracted  other  adventurers  from  Normandy.  Their 
numbers  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  including  the  city  of  Naples. 
Roger  II.,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Normans,  captured 
this  city,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
assumed  the  title  of  king. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Normans  and  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  in  1053,  and  the  pontiff  so  far  forgot  his 
pacific  diameter  as  to  march  with  an  army  against  his 
enemies.  The  Normans  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
then  threw  themselves  nt  his  feet  to  supplicate  forgive- 
ness for  their  sin  in  warring  against  him.  The  result 
was  a  treaty  between  the  two  parties,  by  which  the 
pope  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  its 
territories  upon  the  Normans,  who,  for  many  cen- 
turies afterward,  continued  to  hold  this  kingdom 
as  a  dependency  of  the  pope :  the  right  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  bestow  this  sovereignty  was  a  mere 
pretension. 

Among  the  Normans  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Italy,  one  family  attained  to  great  power,  and 
from  this  proceeded  a  race  of  kings,  which  became 
associated,  by  intermarriages,  with  most  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  Tancred  of  Hautevillc,  a  castle 
in  Normandy,  had  twelve  sons,  ten  of  whom  went  to 
Italy.  Robert,  surnamed  Guufcard  —  the  "  cunning," 
or  "sharp,"  —  was  preeminent  over  all  the  others  for 
his  lofty  stature,  military  talent,  and  strength  of  mind. 
The  brothers  formed  the  republic  of  Apulia  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Robert  was  the  sovereign  of  this  republic,  with  the 
title  of  duke.  He  added  to  his  dominions,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  nearly  all  the  south  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding Amalfi.  He  attempted  also  to  conquer  tho 
Greek  empire,  and  made  two  expeditions  against  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  second  of  which  he  died. 


In  1061,  Roger,  the  youngest  brother,  undertook  the 
romantic  enterprise  of  conquering  Sicily,  with  a  small 
body  of  Norman  volunteers.  The  Saracens  in  that 
island  were  broken  up  into  many  petty  states,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  losses  of  their  nation  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia.  After  many  years  of  war,  Roger  became 
sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  look  the  titlo  of  count.  The 
son  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guis- 
card's  posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  one  kingdom,  A.  D.  1 127. 
The  political  and  social  condition  of  this  kingdom,  for 
many  centuries,  depended  on  the  accidents  of  mar- 
riage, birth,  inheritance,  gift  by  will,  usurpation,  and 
conquest.  No  country  in  Europe  was  subjected  to 
a  greater  variety  of  masters  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  nor  was  any  one  more  miserable,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  upon  earth. 

Roger  was  harassed  during  his  reign  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  barons,  and  by  a  war  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  instigated  by  the  pope.  He  died  in  1 154, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  the  Bad.  A 
person  of  low  origin,  named  Mnyon,  whom  William 
had  raised  to  high  offices,  conspired,  with  a  bishop,  to 
dethrone  him.  Mnyon  was  to  usurp  the  crown,  and 
the  bishop  was  to  receive  a  suitable  reward.  Mnyon, 
having  nearly  secured  his  object,  wished  to  remove  his 
accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be 
administered  to  the  bishop.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
ill,  and  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  disease,  requested 
Mayon  to  visit  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
assassinate  him.  Both  expired  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other.  William  died  in  1160,  leaving  his  crown 
in  such  a  position  as  to  involve  the  country  in  war,  and 
the  sovereignty  passed  by  marriage  to  the  German 
princes  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  in  1196. 

Frederic  I.,  at  his  death,  left  two  sons,  Conrad, 
legitimate,  and  Manfred,  illegitimate.  The  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  former,  to  revert  to  the  latter,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Conrad  without  heirs.  He  died, 
after  a  reign  of  four  years ;  and  Manfred,  supposing 
that  Conradin,  the  son  of  Conrad,  had  died  in  Ger- 
many, claimed  the  crown.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  how- 
ever,  put  in  a  claim  of  his  own,  and  bestowed  the  king- 
dom upon  Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  the  king  of 
France.  This  prince  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army ;  a  battle  was  fought,  Manfred  was  slain,  and 
Charles  was  crowned,  by  the  pope,  king  of  Nnpl«  s. 
A.  D.  1266.  In  the  following  year,  Conradin  appeared 
with  an  army  from  Germany.  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Bcncvento.  Conradin  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Naples,  and  beheaded  in 
the  market  place.  While  on  the  scaffold,  he  addressed 
the  multitude,  and  threw  among  them  his  glove,  desir- 
ing that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  any  one  who  would 
become  his  avenger.  It  was  accepted  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  carried  to  Peter,  king  of  Arragon. 

The  house  of  Swabia  was  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Conradin ;  and  Charles  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the 
14  Tyrant  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  The  rebellion  of  John 
of  Procida,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Sicilian  vespers 
deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  Sicily 
was  separated  from  Naples  in  1282,  and  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arragoncsc  princes  till 
1435.  But  although  Sicily  was  lost,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  extended  in  other  quarters.  The  Anjou 
kings  of  Naples  became  sovereigns  of  Provence,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  from  thence  easily  encroached 
upon  Piedmont.     Robert,  the  third  of  these  kings 
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aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.    During  the  wars 
between  the  Guelfs  and  (lhibellincs,  he  assisted  many 
|   rf  the  (Juelf  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
;   edge  him  as  their  master.    Florence  twice  bestowed 
upon  him  a  temporary  dictatorship;  and  in  1314,  he 
was  acknowledged  lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  l'avia, 
Alessandria,  Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna.  In 
I     WIS,  (Jetiua  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Naples.    The  reign  of  Robert  was  long  and  glori- 
ous.   His  court  was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  among  whom  was  Petrarch,  who  was  honored 
by  the  peculiar  friendship  of  the  monarch,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
make  the  court  of  Naples  his  residence. 

Robert  died  in  1343,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grand- 
daughter Joanna,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  princess  so  famous  in  Neapolitan  history.  She 
had  been  married,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  to  her 
cousin  Andrew,  son  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  wns 
only  two  years  older  than  herself.  He  was  educated 
it  the  Neapolitan  court ;  but  he  possessed  very  little 
natural  talent,  and  as  he  grew  up,  his  manners  were 
more  like  those  of  the  rude  Hungarians  than  tho  pol- 
ished Italians.  Joanna  was  remarkable  for  her  wit, 
grace,  and  beauty.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  her,  but  not  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  popular,  and  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  any  share  in  the  government.  On  the  day  previous 
j  to  that  fixed  for  the  coronation,  the  youthful  pair  paid 
a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Avcrsa,  one  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences, situated  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive, on  account  of  its  beautiful  gardens.  On  that  night 
!  Andrew  was  murdered  by  strangling.  Joanna  was 
,  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  deed  ;  and  although  the 
pope  declared  her  innocent,  there  remains  evidence 
i»tiiTiei<  nt  to  leave  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  crime  upon 
her  memory. 

Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Andrew, 
went  to  Rome,  and  accused  Joanna  of  the  murder,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Rienzi,  who  did  not  feel  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  matter  ;  whereupon  Louis  prepared 
to  invade  Naples.  The  queen,  who  had  strengthened 
the  suspicions  of  her  guilt  by  marrying  a  nobleman 
who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  her  husband's  assassins, 
fled  to  Provence,  and  Louis  took  possession  of  Naples. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  Prince  Charles 
Durazzo,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joanna,  who  was  known 
lo  have  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Andrew. 
The  method  taken  by  Louis  to  accomplish  this  act  of 
retribution  was  singular.  Disguising  his  knowlcdgo  of 
Charles's  guilt,  he  contrived  to  draw  him  to  the  castle 
i  of  Aversa,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
his  brother  fell.  The  prince,  having  no  suspicion  of 
his  design,  led  him  to  a  balcony,  when  Louis  in- 
stantly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
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Joxnnx  took  shelter  in  Provence,  of  which  country 
she  was  countess  in  her  own  right ;  and  here  she  went 


through  a  formal  trial  before  the  pope,  who  then  re 
sided  at  Avignon.  Being  pronounced  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  returned  with  her  new 
consort  to  Naples.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Italy,  and  raged  with  such  violence  that  many  towns 
were  half  depopulated.  The  king  of  Hungary  lost  so 
many  of  his  troops  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  main 
tain  his  footing  in  the  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  made 
n  treaty  with  Joanna,  and  she  was  crowned  queen  of 
Naples.  She  reigned  many  years  in  peace,  and,  hav- 
ing no  children  of  her  own,  adopted  a  nephew  of  tho 
prince  of  Durazzo,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Louis.  He  married  ncr  niece  Margaret,  and  was  de- 
clared neir  to  the  throne;  but  he  proved  ungrateful.  In 
his  impatience  for  the  crown,  he  conspired  against  tho 
queen,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  her,  and  after  some 
months  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  was  tho 
close  of  the  career  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  who,  in  her 
beauty,  her  crimes,  and  her  tragical  end,  offers  a  re- 
markable counterpart  to  the  history  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  crowned  at  Naples 
in  1382,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  throne  he  had 
usurped,  being  assassinated  in  Hungary  four  years 
afterward. 

From  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  became  a 
Bubject  of  contention  between  two  foreign  powers,  the 
one  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other 
beyond  the  Alps.  Tho  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
repeatedly  invaded  Italy,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
sacrificed  great  sums  of  money,  and  many  lives,  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  tho  crown  of  Naples. 
The  title  to  this  crown  passed  down  by  inheritance, 
gift,  or  purchase,  among  the  French  princes,  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
real  sovereignty  of  Naples  was  transferred  to  the  Span- 
ish house  of  Arragon  in  1-135,  and  thus  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  again  united  under  one  monarch. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  and  in  1494  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formi- 
dable army.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  marching  tri- 
umphantly to  Naples,  and  made  his  entry  into  that 
city  in  February,  1495.  Tho  kingdom  submitted 
without  a  struggle,  and  Charles  abandoned  himself  to 
feasting  and  amusements,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  preserve,  as  it  had  been  to  conquer,  his 
new  acquisition.  But,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he 
learnt  that  a  powerful  league  was  formed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him  from  the 
country.  This  league  comprised  tho  pope,  the  em- 
peror, Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Charles  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contend  with  such  a  host  of 
enemies,  and  therefore  departed  hastily  for  home, 
with  a  portion  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  to  defend 
Naples  as  well  as  they  could.  In  a  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  he  met  the  army  of  the  allies,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  French  gained  the  victory, 
though  with  serious  loss.  Charles  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  about  two  years  afterward.  His  garri- 
sons in  Naples  were  expelled  or  captured,  and  the  for- 
mer government  restored.  The  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy  forms  a  distinguishing  epoch  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  It  unsettled  the  whole  policy 
of  the  peninsula,  broke  up  the  governments  of  the  free 
states,  and  made  Italy  the  seat  of  long-continued  and 
desolating  warn 
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In  1504,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  became 
an  appendage  to  the  Spanish  crown,  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  Naples  was  governed  by  a  Spanish  vice- 
roy for  above  two  hundred  years.  This  dominion 
was  highly  injurious  to  the  country.  All  national 
spirit  was  extinguished  among  the  people ;  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  priestly  influenco  had  full  sway ;  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  languished,  and 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  sensibly  declined. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  period  is  the  in- 
surrection of  Masaniello,  which,  in  its  sudden  and  sur- 
prising turns  of  fortune,  has  hardly  been  equalled  even 
by  the  popular  overturns  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  times.  This  revolt  arose,  like  most  of  the  politi- 
cal disturbances  of  Europe,  from  the  arbitrary  oppres- 
sions of  the  government.  In  the  year  1647,  the  vice- 
roy imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  the  fruit  which  was 
brought  into  the  city  of  Naples,  causing  the  people  to 
pay,  at  the  city  gates,  a  toll  upon  the  oranges,  apples, 
grapes,  figs,  and  garden  stuff,  which  constituted  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  This  naturally 
caused  a  great  murmuring ;  and  every  time  the  viceroy 
appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  assailed  by  the  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  called  out  to  him  to 
repeal  the  odious  tax.  The  viceroy,  to  appease  them, 
promised  that  he  would  do  so;  but  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  the  tax,  per- 
suaded him  to  break  his  word.  The  murmurs  of 
the  people  now  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
but  a  leader  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  populace  into 
open  rebellion.    This  leader  soon  appeared. 


There  was  a  young  fisherman  of  Naples,  named 
Thomas  Aniello,  or,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  that  city, 
Masaniello.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  lower 
classes,  on  account  of  his  lively  temper,  engaging  man- 
ners, courage,  and  activity.  At  the  time  of  the  fruit 
tax,  his  wife  was  imprisoned  for  smuggling  a  little 
meal  into  the  city.  Masaniello  also  was  fined  for  the 
offence  of  his  wife,  and  compelled  to  sell  all  the  furni- 
ture of  his  little  hut  to  pay  the  money.  He  was 
greatly  exasperated  by  this  severe  treatment,  and  bid 
a  plan,  with  some  of  his  companions,  to  raise  a  tumult 
in  the  market  place,  and  assault  the  revenue  officers, 
when  the  duty  was  collected.  The  plot  succeeded, 
and  the  rioters  were  joined  by  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  whilo  the  viceroy  fled  for  safety  to  a 
convent.  Masaniello  and  his  followers  were  now  in 
complete  possession  of  the  city.    The  viceroy  attempt- 


ed to  pacify  them  by  offering  to  repeal  tho  obnoxious 
taxes,  and  to  grant  Masaniello  a  pension.  But  this 
person,  elated  by  his  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
success,  was  carried  away  by  ambition,  and  thought 
of  establishing  an  independent  government.  He  there- 
fore refused  the  offer ;  and  being  supported  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  he  assumed  the  authority  of  chief 
ruler,  and,  by  his  orders,  several  of  the  noblemen  were 
seized  and  beheaded. 

Dreadful  tumults  ensued,  in  which  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  several  palaces  set  on  fire ;  while  Masaniello, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band,  rode  about  the  city, 
and  issued  his  commands  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He 
even  held  a  conference  with  the  viceroy,  who,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  of  the  mob,  agreed  to  let 
him  retain  the  government,  and  signed  a  treaty  to  that 
effect.  Masaniello,  now  the  acknowledged  lord  of 
Naples,  appeared  in  a  splendid  dress  of  cloth  of  sil- 
ver, wearing  a  cap  adorned  with  jewels  and  feathers, 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  But,  al- 
though he  was  brave  and  patriotic,  he  had  not  sufficient 
self-command  to  behave  with  proper  moderation  in 
the  exercise  of  the  great  power  with  which  he  had 
been  thus  unexpectedly  intrusted.  Success,  in  fact, 
turned  his  head,  and  his  behavior  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  madman.  After  a  few  days  of  absolute  rule, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  party,  and 
the  insurrection  was  quelled  as  speedily  as  it  had  been 
raised. 

But  although  the  rebellion  of  Masaniello  was  com- 
pletely crushed,  tho  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Naples  being  disliked,  there  were  frequent  outbreaks 
afterward.  None  of  these  led  to  any  important 
results.  At  length,  the  Spanish  monarchy  became 
involved  in  ruinous  wars  with  England  and  Austria, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1713,  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not 
permanent,  and  in  1735,  Naples  and  Sicily  reverted  to 
Spain.  In  1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  under  a  Spanish  prince. 

Naples  remained  without  any  essential  change  till 
tho  period  of  the  French  revolution.  The  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Bonaparte  led  the  way  to  political  dis- 
turbances in  1799,  and  a  popular  government  was  or- 
ganized at  Naples,  called  the  Parthenopcan  Repuhlie. 
This,  however,  was  of  short  continuance,  and  its  over- 
tlnow  was  accompanied  by  terrible  massacres.  In 
1806,  Napoleon  despatched  his  brother  Joseph,  with 
an  army,  to  invade  Naples.  The  people  could  ofTer 
no  effective  resistance  ;  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 
the  French,  and  Joseph  was  crowned  king.  The  old 
royal  family  escaped  to  Sicily,  which  was  then  defend- 
ed  by  an  English  fleet  and  army.  Joseph  reigned 
ubout  two  years,  when  he  resigned  the  crown,  and  was 
made  king  of  Spain.  Joachim  Murat,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's generals,  who  had  married  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Naples.  He  preserved  his  crown  after  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  in  1814  ;  but  on  tho  return  of  the  emperor 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  Murat  attempted  to  excite  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Austrians,  in  tho  north  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  driven  from  Naples  by 
an  Austrian  army,  and,  on  his  attempting  to  return,  lie 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
the  restored  sovereign. 

The  kingdom  remained  tranquil  Ull  1820,  when  an 
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insurrection  broke  out  at  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  constitution.  The  king  made  a  promise 
to  grant  the  popular  request,  but  the  distrust  of  the 
people  compelled  him  to  resign.  The  prince,  his  son, 
assumed  the  crown,  and  sanctioned  the  constitution. 
These  changes,  however,  were  not  approved  by  the 
Austrians,  whose  influence  has  been  predominant  in 
Italy  ever  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  An  Aus- 
trian army  invaded  Naples  in  1821,  overthrew  the  con- 
stitution, and  restored  Ferdinand  to  the  throne. 

In  1848,  another  insurrection  commenced  at  Naples ; 
and  another  constitution  was  set  up.  Sicily  revolted,  nnd 
attempted  to  establish  a  constitutional  and  independent 
government.  After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  cities  of  Cata- 
nia and  Messina  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed ;  the 
constitutions,  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  power. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
ics  at  the  present  moment,  l*l!>. 
•Naples,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  the  Inrgcst 
city  in  Italy.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  can  be  imagined.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of 
a  splendid  bay,  which  occupies  a  circuit  of  sixteen 
miles,  every  where  bounded  by  vineyards,  hills,  woods, 
orchards,  gardens,  and  villages,  with  the  magnificent 
height  of  Mount  Vesuvius  rising  above  all.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Naples  is  characterized  rather  by  showiness 
than  correct  taste,  and  exhibits  an  immensity  of  marble, 
gildings,  ond  decoration.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  remarkable  for  its  bustle  and  liveliness,  being  almost 


constantly  out  of  doors.  The  environs  of  Naples 
ubound  in  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these,  are  the  ancient 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  (A.  D.  79,)  and 
have  since  been  laid  open  to  sight,  by  means  of  which, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  lite  manners,  customs, 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  popula- 
tion of  Naples  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand. 

Salerno  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  south  of  Naples.  The  city  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  grand  and  picturesque  views 
in  its  neighborhood  than  for  the  splendor  of  its  archi- 
tecture. A  few  miles  from  Salerno,  in  a  plain  near 
the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Pa  stum,  consisting  chieflv 
of  three  temples,  which  form  the  purest  and  mint 
perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order  of  archi- 
tecture. These  ruins  were  antiquities  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  who  paid  them  a  visit  from 
curiosity.  This  city  was  anciently  called  Posidonium, 
ond  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  a  colony  of  Dorian  Greeks. 

Capua,  in  ancient  times  the  most  voluptuous  city  in 
Italy,  and  which  disputed  with  Rome  the  title  of  cap* 
ital,  is  now  on  ordinary  town.  It  has  a  strong  castle 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre. 
Gaeta  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting 
into  the  sea.  It  is  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  he  almost 
impregnable.  Here  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  refuge  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  populace  in  IKJ'J. 
Gallipoli,  in  the  south,  is  a  seaport,  from  which  the  oil 
of  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is  exported. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLYI. 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  534. 
Sicilt.  —  Ancient  Fables  of  Sicily — The  Cy- 
clops—  The  Sicanians — The  Sinili — The 
G reek  Colonics  —  Syracuse  —  Gelon  —  Dio- 
nysius  the  Tyrant — Agathocles  —  Pyrrhus 
—  Archimedes. 

Sicilt  lies  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy, 
•t  is  cf  a  triangular  shape,  and  on  this  account  was 


two  Italian  tribes  or  nations  who  emigrated  to  this  island 
from  the  continent.  It  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a 
narrow  strait,  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 
In  lhe  narrowest  part  of  this  strait  is  a  spot  which  was 
very  dangerous  to  the  navigators  of  nntiquity,  owing 
to  the  rock  Seylla  and  the  whirlpool  Cluirybdis.  It  is 
little  dreaded  in  modern  times.  Sicily  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  spot,  the  face  of  the  country  being 


mifinallv  named  Triqvetra  or  Trinacria.  Its  later  greatly  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  In  the 
Dame  of  Sicily  was  derived  from  the  Sicani  and  Siculi,  eastern  part  is  Mount  yElnaj  a  lofty  volcano,  which  liaa 
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been  perpetually  burotng  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  warm  and 
pleasant,  the  heat  of  the  summer  being  tempered  by 
sea  breezes. 

The  first  mention  of  Trinacria  is  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  which  gives  a  marvellous  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  on  the  shores 
of  this  island.  The  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  appear 
to  have  known  very  little  of  this  part  of  the  Mcditer- 
rancan,  and  what  little  they  had  heard  of  it  was  highly 
embellished  with  wonders.  Homer  calls  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Trinacria  Cyclops  and  Lff-strigons.  They  are 
described  as  notorious  for  their  inhumanity  toward 
strangers.  The  Cyclops  were  believed  to  bo  giants, 
with  one  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  It 
was  supposed  tliat  they  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  forged 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter. 

The  Siranians  have  a  more  historical  character. 
They  appear  to  have  been  driven  across  the  strait  from 
Italy  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pelasgi,  though,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  they  came  from  Spain.  They 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  and  are  said  to 
have  joined  the  Trojan  exiles  in  building  the  cities  of 
Eryx  and  Egesta.  They  appear  to  have  made  them- 
selves complete  masters  of  Sicily.  After  some  ages 
of  dominion,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  an 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  drove  them  into  a  small 
district  of  the  island,  and  changed  its  name  from  Sica- 
nia  to  Sicily.  Some  centuries  after  this  revolution, 
Greek  colonies  began  to  scttlo  on  the  Sicilian  const. 
The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  935  B.  C.  The 
Siculi  had,  by  this  time,  become  a  formidable  nation. 
They  were  first  united  under  a  king  named  JEolus, 
who  is  a  half-fabulous  personage,  and  was  believed  to 
have  kept  the  winds  tied  in  a  bng.  This  story  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  thut  he  resided  on  the 
strait  of  Messina,  which  is  subject  to  furious  blasts  and 
sudden  squalls. 

The  Greek  settlers  at  Syracuse  were  harassed  with 
wars  carried  on  against  them  by  the  Siculi,  who  were 
led  by  their  king,  Dcucetius.  At  length  the  Greeks 
prevailed,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Triquetra,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Siculi,  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Deu- 
cetius was  sent  to  Corinth,  where  he  parsed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  With  the  conquest  of  the  Siculi, 
the  Greek  colonics  were  extended  all  over  the  island. 
Agrigentum,  Pnnormus,  Catana,  Mcssana,  and  other 
cities,  were  founded,  nnd  soon  became  rich  and  power- 
ful. Syracuse,  however,  exccllc'd  them  all  in  wealth, 
population,  and  magnificence.  For  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, these  cities  possessed  democratic  governments ; 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  fell  under  the  tyranny  of 
ambitious  individuals.  In  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  Syracuse  was  governed  by  an  aristocracy  which 
cruelly  oppressed  the  people,  and  provoked  them  to 
insurrection.  The  tyrannical  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  485  B.  C. 

The  expelled  nobles  fled  to  GeJon,  the  tyrant  or 
usurping  sovereign  of  the  city  of  Gcla.  He  espoused 
their  cause,  and  under  color  of  restoring  them  to  their 
homes,  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  was  a 
skilful  politician  as  well  as  warrior.  Under  his  gov- 
ernment, Syracuse  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
importance.  The  Carthaginians,  in  their  attempts  to 
■ubjugato  Sicily,  were  utterly  defeated  by  him.  The 
Athenians  and  Spartans  sought  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Persians.  Gelon  rcignod  prosperously, 
and,  aftei  his  death,  (477  B.  C.,)  was  deified  by  his 


subjects.  Hiero,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He 
subdued  Catana  nnd  Naxus,  nnd  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Etrurian  pirates  near  Cuma»,  which  put  on 
end  to  their  depredations.  The  people  of  Agrigentum 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  On  his  death, 
(459  B.  C,)  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bulus,  whose  tyranny  provoked  a  rebellion.  He  was 
dethroned,  and  the  republican  constitution  restored. 
But  the  people  gained  little  by  the  change.  A  system 
of  secret  voting,  called  pctalism,  similar  to  the  Athenian 
ostracism,  was  introduced,  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
were  banished  by  the  giddy  populace.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Athenians  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Syracuse,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  inva- 
ders. 

Dionysius  I.  became  ruler  of  Syracuse,  405  B.  C. 
He  was  a  person  of  humble  origin,  but  able  and  cour- 
ageous. The  confusion  in  which  the  government  was 
involved,  enabled  him  to  scizo  the  sovereign  power. 
He  was  three  times  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  yet  as 
often  found  means  to  regain  his  authority.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  wars  with  Carthage  and 
the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Siculi.  His  reign,  though  tyrannical,  was 
prosperous.  He  was  cut  off  by  poison,  (368  B.  C.,)  I 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  II.,  com- 
monly called  the  Tyrant.  This  prince  had  been  care- 
fully educated  under  the  guardiunship  of  the  virtuous  I 
Dio  and  the  philosopher  Plato;  but,  on  attaining  to 
supreme  power,  he  quickly  forgot  all  the  good  that 
had  been  taught  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  even,- 
bad  passion  and  indulgence.  Ho  banished  Dio ;  but 
the  latter  raised  an  army,  expelled  the  tyrant,  at»! 
conducted  the  government  for  some  years  with  justice 
and  ability.  This  excellent  ruler  fell  by  assassination, 
and  Syracuse  became  tho  prey  of  sanguinary  factions. 
Dionysius,  after  ten  years1  exile,  took  advantage  of  } 
these  troubles  to  return  and  recover  bis  throne. 

Misfortune  had  not  taught  him  wisdom  or  modera- 
tion, and  he  oppressed  his  subjects  with  greater  tyranny 
than  ever.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he 
is  said  to  have  confined  suspected  persons  in  a  dungeon 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  human  car,  where  the 
slightest  whisper  could  be  overheard  in  a  particulm 
recess,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  place  himself 
Among  the  ruins  of  Syracuse,  nt  the  present  day,  may 
bo  seen  a  large  chamber,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  given  ' 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  The  Syracusans  at  length 
became  weary  of  his  oppressions,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Corinthians  to  dethrone  him.  Timoleon,  tlx: 
famous  commander,  was  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
Syracuse.  He  overthrew  Dionysius,  and  the  tyrant 
was  banished  to  Corinth,  where  ho  turned  school- 
master, and,  it  is  said,  took  great  pleasure  in  flogging 
his  pupils. 

After  the  death  of  Timoleon,  (337  B.  C.,)  AgathocUs, 
a  man  of  low  rank,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  led  to  wars  with 
that  nation  in  Sicily,  accompanied  with  great  loss  and 
suffering  to  the  Syracusans.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
invaded  the  island,  (276  B.  C.,)  and,  for  a  short  time, 
held  it  in  complete  subjection.  But  he  was  soon  ex- 
pelled, and  the  Syracusans,  wearied  with  anarchy, 
conferred  their  government  on  Hirro  II.,  who  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Gelon. 
Under  this  prince  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper* 
ity  during  the  wars  between  Rome  and  C&rthag*,  in 
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which  he  took  the  Roman  side.  But  after  his  death, 
the  Carthaginian  party  acquired  supremacy  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  made  a  profligate  use  of  their  power.  A 
war  soon  broke  out  with  the  Romans,  and  the  consul 
Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  against 
Syracuse.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  it  was  de- 
fended for  a  long  time  by  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
mathematician  Archimedes,  who  invei  ted  a  number 
1  of  ingenious  machines  for  destroying  the  Roman  ships, 
and  is  said  even  to  have  set  them  on  fire  by  concave 
mirrors  of  brass,  which  reflected  the  sun's  rays.  All 
,  his  ingenuity,  however,  was  unavailing  in  the  end,  and 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  storm,  212  B.  C. 

The  death  of  Archimedes  was  characteristic  of  his 
life.  Marcellus,  who  admired  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, wished  to  save  him  in  the  storming  of  the  city, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  accordingly,  but  without 
effect  Amidst  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  cap- 
lure,  the  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in  study,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  what  was  taking  place,  till  a  Roman 
soldier  rushed  into  his  apartment,  and  commanded  him 
to  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, till  he  had  solved  tho  problem  on  which  he  was 
laboring.  Tho  soldier,  cither  from  impatience  or  mis- 
understanding, killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  in- 
volved-in  the  fortune  of  Syracuse.  Agrigentum,  the 
tecond  city  of  the  island  in  wealth  and  importance, 
was  used  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  seized  by  the  Romans, 
262  B.  C.  After  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  the  island  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  from  its  fertility  was 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  governed  may  be  learned  from 
Cicero's  orations  against  Verres,  who  was  praMor  or 
governor  of  Sicily  for  many  years,  and  has  left  a  name 
behind  him  infamous  for  rapacity  and  oppression. 
Christianity  spread  early  in  this  island,  and  the  converts 
acre  persecuted  by  Nero.  In  the  fifth  century,  Sicily 
was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  a  part  of  tho  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Theodoric.  In  the  year  534,  Bclisarius  conquered  the 
aland  from  Justinian,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Byzantine  empire  for  some  centuries. 
The  government  was  administered  by  an  officer  with 
the  title  of  no/n*ctaa,  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER  CCCLVII. 

A  D.  634  to  1849. 

The  Saracens  in  Sicily —  The  Normans —  Tfie 
French —  The  Sicilian  Vespers —  The  Span- 
ish Dominion  —  Modern  Revolution. 

fJjvBta  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Sicilians  relinquished  all  martial  pursuits  for  a  long 
series  of  generations,  and  turned  their  attention  solely 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  tho  lobors  of  agriculture. 
Their  position  in  the  centre  of  tho  Roman  empire, 
preserved  them  both  from  civil  war  and  foreign  foes ; 
but  the  rapacity  of  their  governors  was  a  constant  and 
serious  evil.  In  this  condition,  Sicily  remained  till  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  began  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  island.  The  barbarous  nations 
of  the  north  had  before  invaded  and  ravaged  its  coasts, 
kut  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  any  territory. 
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I  The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827,  they 
I  availed  themselves  of  certain  quarrels,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  were  engaged,  to  subdue  the  island.  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  their  capital,  and  the  Mahometan  do- 
minion  prevailed  in  Sicily  for  two  hundred  years.  At 
length,  the  Greek  emperor  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
this  part  of  the  Byzantine  inheritance.  An  army  under 
George  Maniaccs  landed  in  Sicily,  A.  D.  1038,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  body  of  Norman  auxiliaries,  gained 
important  advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Maniaccs, 
however,  repaid  the  services  of  tho  Normans  with 
ingratitude,  and  by  his  injudicious  conduct,  gave  the 
Saracens  o  chance  to  retrieve  their  losses.  The  two 
Norman  leaders,  Robert  and  Roger  de  Hautcvillc, 
subsequently  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  Saracens,  after  ten  years'  struggle,  resigned 
the  dominion  of  the  island  forever. 

Robert  resigned  his  claims  to  his  brother  Roger,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Great  Earl  of  Sicily.  He  ruled 
the  island  with  wisdom,  ond  ranks  deservedly  with  tho 
greatest  characters  in  history.  He  raised  himself 
from  tho  humble  station  of  a  younger  son  of  n  private 
gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  powerful  mon- 
arch. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  whose 
reign  was  short,  and  followed  by  that  of  the  second 
son,  called  Roger  II.  In  1 127,  this  prince  added  to 
his  Sicilian  possessions  the  wholo  inheritance  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Tiro 
Sicilies.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
in  quelling  revolts  in  Italy ;  but  Sicily  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace.  In  1154,  his  son  William  ascended  the 
throne,  and  passed  his  life  in  war  and  confusion.  The 
Saracens  were  frequently  in  insurrection  under  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  and,  at  length,  to  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  island,  they  were  removed  to  Apulia, 
in  the  northern  part  of  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  their  ancestors.  The  joint 
history  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  down  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

Charles  of  Anjou  soon  acquired  and  deserved  the 
surname  of  Tyrant  of  the  Tteo  Sicilies.  He  received 
into  his  dominions  and  employed  multitudes  of  French- 
men, who  were  permitted  to  rule  without  restraint,  and 
to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  tho  country  to  every  spe- 
cies of  oppression  and  indignity.  A  day  of  severe 
retribution  was  at  hand,  prepared  by  the  persevering 
industry  of  one  man,  known  as  John  of  Procida.  This 
person  was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  little  island  of  Pro- 
cida, in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Animated  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  French  dominion,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
monk,  and  visited  Sicily,  Rome,  Spain,  and  even  Con- 
stantinople, to  excite  the  enemies  of  Charles  against 
him.  At  this  time,  Peter  U.  was  king  of  Arragon.  He 
had  married  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  whom 
Charles  had  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Naples.  John 
of  Procitla  applied  to  Peter  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  duty  and  justice,  by  referring  to  the  death  of 
Conradin,  who  had  called  upon  him  from  the  scaffold 
to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Procida  suggested  a  revolt  in 
Sicily,  which  Peter  promised  to  assist  with  a  body  of 
troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  people  of  Sicily  being 
subjected  to  the  despotism  of  the  French,  were  ready 
for  any  measure,  however  desperate,  that  promised 
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relief.  Procida  had  boon  successful  in  sustaining 
the  hops  of  this  relief,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
At  length,  on  Kapler  Day,  12v-2,  the  revolt  broke 
out.  It  is  said,  by  some  authors,  that  the  time 
was  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  the  secret  faith- 
fully kept,  though  intrusted  to  thousands  of  persons. 
Others  affirm  that  the  explosion  was  accidental,  and 
occasioned  by  an  insult  ollered  by  a  French  officer  to 
a  Sicilian  Inly  of  Palermo.  This  point  has  never  been 
cleared  up.  What  is  certain  is,  that  on  the  ringing  of 
the  vesper  bell  at  Palermo  on  that  day,  the  populace 
burst  suddenly  into  insurrection,  and  massacred  all  the 
French.  Even  the  Sicilians  who  had  intermarried  with 
that  nation  were  not  spared.  The  movement  extended 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  only  one  Frenchman 
escaped.  This  was  William  tie  Porcelet,  a  Proven  al, 
and  governor  of  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  who  had 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
benevolent  character  and  upright  conduct.  Ho  was 
allowed  to  depart,  with  his  family,  to  France. 

This  transaction  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Sicilian  vespers.  The  number  of  French  who 
were  put  to  death  is  computed  at  eight  thousand. 
The  exasperated  Charles  gathered  his  forces,  and  pro- 
cceded  to  Sicily  to  take  vengeance  on  the  revolters. 
Put  Peter  of  Arragon  was  there  before  him  to  defend 
the  island.  In  the  fleet  which  Charles  sent  against  him, 
was  his  son,  who  bore  the  title  of  Prince  t>J  Palermo. 
A  battle  took  place  between  this  fleet  and  that  of  Peter, 

j  in  which  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  most  of 
his  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed.  Three  years 
afterward,  in  1285,  Charles,  having  mot  with  a  con- 
stant succession  of  defeats  and  reverses,  died  of  cha- 
grin, or,  as  some  historians  affirm,  by  suicide. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  island 
was  separated  from  Naples,  and  transferred  to  the 

i  dominion  of  the  Spanish  or  Arragoncse  princes.  It 
was  not  reannexod  to  the  continental  monarchy  of 
Naples  till  1135,  after  which  it  shared  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom,  both  in  its  independence  and  its  subjection 
to  the  Spanish  princes. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  1701,  his 
dominions  became  an  object  of  eager  contention  among 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  Sicily  was  assigned  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  afterward  was  compelled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  relinquish  it  and  take  Sardinia  as  an 
equivalent.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  no  concern 
in  these  bargains,  and  made  an  attempt  in  tho  same 
year  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  English  admiral  Byng,  who 
destroyed  their  fleet,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  court 
to  abandon  tho  scheme  for  a  season.  But  in  1734 
the  attempt  was  renewed  with  success.  A  Spanish 
army,  under  the  infanta  Charles,  expelled  the  German 
troops,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at 
Palermo.  Ho  afterward,  on  becoming  king  of  Spain, 
transferred  the  Sicilian  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand ; 
and  this  family  have  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  tho  Two  Sicilies  to  the  present  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  Napoleon's  supremacy,  when 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  separated. 

In  1806,  on  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  tho  French, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
King  Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  escaped  to  Sicily.  The 
French  were  unable  to  subdue  this  island,  which  was 
defended  by  a  British  fleet  In  1812,  a  representa- 
tive constitution,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  was  proclaimed 


in  Sicily,  and  feudality  was  abolished  by  the  vote  o( 
the  Sicilian  barons,  in  parliament  assembled.  Aftei 
the  overthrow  of  Murat  in  Naples,  and  the  restoratior 
of  Ferdinand,  in  181G,  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, he  abolished  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  com- 
bined the  legislative  and  administrative  systems  of  both 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  one.  Thus,  Sicilian  liberty 
was  overthrown.  When  the  revolution  of  1820  broke 
out  at  Naples,  the  people  of  Sicily  proclaimed  theit 
independence  ;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily  crushed. 
In  1819,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed  :  but  after  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Naples,  the 
armies  of  the  king  invaded  Sicily,  bombarded  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  cities  of  Catania  and  Messina, 
and  in  1849  restored  the  Neapolitan  dominion  in  the 
island. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  handsome  city 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.    It  is  well  built,  though  it  has  neither  \ 
monuments  of  antiquity  nor  modern  classical  edifices.  | 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.    Population,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand.    Messina,  on  the  strait  of  that  name,  \ 
was,  before  tho  recent  insurrection,  a  very  fine  city, 
with  a  flourishing  commerce.    In  tho  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  desolated  by  a  plague  and  an  earthquake,  [ 
but  recovered  in  a  great  degree  from  these  calamities. 
In  1819,  as  we  have  ulready  stated,  it  was  bombarded  I 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitans.    The  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  about  forty  thousand.  Catania, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna,  was  the  finest  city  in  Sicily 
before  the  insurrection  of  18-18.    In  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  earthquakes 
and  eruptions  of  /Etna,  but  rose  with  increased  splendor 
and  prosperity  from  its  ruins.    Its  population,  before  j 
the  last  calamity,  was  about  fifty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCLVIII. 

Government,  Population,  Manners,  Customs, 
Languages,  Literature,  Manufactures,  Arts, 
Education,  Religion,  tfc,  of  the  Ital- 
ians. 

Italy,  in  its  political  relations,  is  divided  chiefly 
among  five  potentates —  1.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  with  Parma  and  Pia-  I 
cenza,  the  appanage  of  Maria  Louisa;  2.  The  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa ; 
3.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ;  4.  The  pope,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  j 
J>.  The  king  of  Naples.  Beside  these,  the  duchy  of 
Modcna,  the  principality  of  Monaco,  in  Picdmont,'nnd  i 
the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  independent  states. 
The  constitutions  or  governments  of  all  these  sover- 
eignties are  despotic,  the  will  of  the  rulers  operating 
unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional  barrier. 
Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states, 
nor  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  country,  have  any  effective 
influence  in  the  administration.  Some  few  of  them 
exercise,  by  their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  operations  of  justice,  throwing 
the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  just  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  police,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  is  in  a  most  tmper 
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feet  state,  and  bonds  of  licensed  robbers  have  long 
iccupicd  tbc  mountain  districts. 

The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of 
which  Italy  is  composed  is,  or  rather  has  been,  —  for 
it  the  moment  when  we  write  this,  the  state  of  politics 
in  Italy  ■  quite  uncertain,  —  the  paramount  influence 
of  Austria ;  that  power  which,  beyond  all  others,  has 
opposed,  in  the  most  obstinate  spirit,  every  political 
reform.  All  tho  reigning  families  in  Italy,  the  pope 
excepted,  have  family  connections  with  Austria.  What 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  Austrian  armies  are  gen- 
erally in  a  position  to  crush  all  attempts  at  any  change 
not  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  What  the  influ- 
;nce  of  France  may  hereafter  accomplish  in  Italy,  it 
would  be  useless  nt  present  to  conjecture. 

Divided  as  she  is,  at  present,  into  kingdoms  and 
principalities  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  Italy  is 
without  any  central  point ;  nor  can  any  one  of  her 
cities  be  regarded  ns  the  capital.  The  short-lived 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  flourished  for  a  while  under 
Napoleon,  was  an  abortive  attempt  to  unite  under  one 
crown  a  country  which  seems  hardly  susceptible  of 
political  consolidation.  Although,  in  religion,  language, 
and  manners,  the  people  of  Italy  appear  as  one  nation, 
they  have  never  been  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
national  feeling.  The  name  of  Italian  is  lost  in  the 
civic  or  provincial  appellatives  by  which  the  natives 
arc  distinguished  and  severed  from  each  other.  Italy 
may  possibly  recover  her  independence,  but  she  can 
scarcely  ever  again  become  one  kingdom  or  one  repub- 
.ic.  Something  like  a  federal  union  may  be  possible, 
and  this  has  been  a  favorite  scheme  with  some  political 
writers. 

The  Italian  population  consists  of  two  classes,  the 
nobles,  and  the  inferior  class,  comprising  the  peasantry, 
artisans,  shopkeepers,  traders,  &c.  There  is  scarcely 
any  intervening  class  between  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
The  mass  of  the  Italians  is  formed  of  the  lower  rank. 
The  Italians,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  in  some  respects 
the  moat  polished  and  refined  people  in  the  world. 
The  lower  ranks  show  in  a  very  extensive  degree  the 
refined  taste  and  manners  of  the  nobles.  The  com- 
mon shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  a  taste  for 


poetry,  which  are  unknown  to  the  most  refined  nations 
beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation, 
which  they  support  with  peculiar  liveliness  and  elo- 
quence, and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and 
expressive  of  any  Europenn  people.  The  peasants 
ore,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented,  orderly 
race,  spending  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  populace  of  the  great  cities 
display  a  character  peculiarly  idle  and  tumultuary. 
The  lazzaroni,  or  lower  class  of  Naples,  formerly 
constituted  a  huge  ragged  regiment,  existing  almost 
out  of  the  pale  of  regular  society,  hardly  wearing 
clothes,  and  living  on  a  handful  of  macaroni  a  day. 
Their  condition  nt  the  present  time,  however,  is  much 
improved,  and  the  old-fashioned  lazzaroni  can  now 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Italian  nobles,  for  some  centuries  past,  have 
been  excluded  from  nil  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  in  this  manner  have  become 
estranged  from  all  habits  of  manly  and  energetic  ac- 
tion. Idleness  and  elegant  enjoyment  have  been 
regarded  among  them  ns  the  main  business  of  life. 
The  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity ; 
and  thus  the  number  has  greatly  increased,  and  re- 
duced the  nobility,  generally,  to  a  condition  of  proud 
and  miserable  poverty.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
traveller  in  Naples,  Rome,  or  Venice,  to  be  accosted 
by  begging  counts  and  marquises.  In  the  palaces,  the 
most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  are  let  out  to 
strangers ;  and  many  of  the  palaces  have  little  shops 
on  tho  ground  floor,  where  the  lordly  proprietor  retails 
wine  and  oil  by  the  quart. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendor  quite 
unrivalled  in  any  other  country,  and  have  flourished 
in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  The 
collections  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  almost  endless  ; 
and  although  nil  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  have 
been  supplied  with  these  articles  from  Italy,  the  country 
still  surpasses  every  other  in  the  number  and  excellence 
of  precious  relics,  in  her  possession. 

The  architecture  of  Italy  is  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  every  traveller.  The  dwellings  of  the  Italians  are 
celebrated  for  the  splendor  and  art  displayed,  both  in 
their  form  and  interior  decoration.    The  houses  of  the 
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nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  nnd  Genoa,  are 
usually  dignified  with  the  nume  of  palaces ;  and  their 
classic  exterior,  spacious  apartments,  and  the  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
render  them  often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator 
than  those  of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps. 
They  arc  maintained,  however,  rather  for  show  than 
for  use ;  all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as 
galleries  of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  family 
reside  are  of  small  dimensions  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even  to 
the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers in  Tuscany  nnd  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticos  and  colonnades,  and  often  display  a  beauti- 
ful and  classic  aspect. 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  docs  not  appear  to  have 
any  features  peculiar,  or  strictly  national.  Among  the 
upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail.  The  costumes 
of  many  of  the  interior  communities,  particularly  those 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  display  a  picturesque  vari- 
ety, which,  being  accompanied  with  good  taste,  pro- 
duces often  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  shepherds  wear 
the  skins  of  their  flocks,  with  the  wool  outward  in  sum- 
mer, and  inward  in  winter.  Their  garments  are  rudely 
formed,  and  have  only  holes  pierced  for  the  head  and 
arms.  In  diet,  the  Italians  are  exceedingly  temperate  ; 
macaroni  is  the  article  of  food  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  country.  Soups  and  pottages  are  common  here, 
as  in  France.  A  great  variety  of  excellent  wines  are 
produced  in  Italy,  and  it  is  almost  every  where  very 
cheap,  sometimes  selling  for  one  or  two  cents  a  bottle ; 
yet  an  Italian  is  hardly  ever  seen  intoxicated. 

Agriculture  was  practised  scientifically  in  Italy  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  many  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north,  are  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
The  most  industrious  and  successful  agriculturists  are 
those  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  manna,  and  rich  fruits  are  among  the  products 
of  Italy.  Food  is  abundant,  and  living  cheap.  Lands 
are  generally  cultivated  by  farmers  at  the  halves,  the 
proprietors  furnishing  half  the  stock.  A  good  tenant 
is  seldom  removed  by  his  landlord.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Italy,  once  so  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  variety,  are  now  every  where  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  present  only  specimens  on  a  small  scale  of  what 
formerly  existed.  Silk  was  at  one  time  the  grand  staple. 
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particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  and  damasks,  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  man- 
ufacture still  exists  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  though 
on  a  reduced  scale.  Woollen,  linen,  nnd  cotton  clo'hs 
also  continue  to  be  manufactured  ;  and  the  muslins  of 
Taranto  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Glass  was  once  a 
celebrated  and  admired  article  of  manufacture  at  Ven- 
ice, where  it  is  still  fabricated  into  mirrors,  tubes,  and 
beads.  The  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats  affords 
abundant  and  profitable  employment  to  the  country- 
girls  of  that  territory,  nnd  yields  a  produce  of  above 
half  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Italian  language  is  founded  on  the  Latin,  with 
but  a  smull  mixture  of  words  from  beyond  the  Alps 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Tuscan,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Sicilian  the  Ve 
netian,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese.  In  all  these, 
the  grammatical  construction  is  the  same,  or  deviates 
but  slightly  from  one  standard.  The  Tuscan  is  the 
master  dialecL  It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  at 
Siena  and  Florence,  but  it  is  the  written  Italian  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  This  preeminence  has  beeo 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  early  Flor- 
entine writers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo 
Pulci,  Poliziano,  Macchiavelli,  and  others,  who,  by  their 
admirable  compositions,  gave  a  universality  "to  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  every 
Italian  writer  who  wishes  to  be  read  out  of  his  own 
city  or  province.  It  is  also  the  common  language  in 
Rome,  where '  it  is  spoken  with  more  softness  than  in 
its  native  district.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb  which 
says,  the  sweetest  sounds  upon  earth  are  produced 
by  the  "  Tuscan  tongue  in  a  Roman  mouth."  j  Nearly 
all  the  dialects  have  printed  books,  but  these  are  chiefly 
confined  to  ballads,  talcs,  and  popular  literature  of  the 
humblest  class. 

The  literature  of  the  Italians  is  rich  in  many  depart- 
ments. Dante,  the  earliest  of  all  the  great  modern 
poets,  was  born  in  1265.  His  Dirina  Cammrdia  is 
a  poem  of  great  genius  and  originality,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political.  Next  to  Shakspeare,  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  modern  poets.  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  succeeded  him  in  the  following  century, 
and  contributed,  the  former  by  his  sonnets,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  his  prose  tales,  to  refine  and  polish  the  Tuscan 
tongue.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  obtained  a  univer- 
sal celebrity  by  their  heroic  poems.  Macchiavelli, 
Villani,Guicciardini,Giannone,  Botta,  and  others,  have 
I  written  valuable  historical  works.  Goldoni.  Meuwlasio, 
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and  Alfieri,  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing  ;  Bee- 
nana  and  Filangieri,  in  politics. 

During  a  century  ond  n  half  which  followed  the  ngc 
of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  the  ablest  writers  and  ora- 
tors of  Europe  were  the  secretaries  of  state  at  Flor- 
ence or  Rome,  or  the  tutors  and  friends  of  the  Medici. 
Among  these  were  Coluccio,  a  Florentine  secretary 
of  state,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Milan  complained  that 
be  had  done  him  more  injury  with  his  pen  than  fifteen 
hundred  Florentine  knight*.  Leonardo  Aretino  wus 
preeminent  for  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  Greek  and 
Latin  like  one  of  the  ancients.  Ho  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  good  historians  of  Italy.  Poggio 
was  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  and  his  letters 
abound  with  antique  wisdom.  Bcinbo,  Giovio,  and 
others,  also  distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholar- 
ship and  elegant  writings  during  this  period. 

At  a  later  date,  Italy  became  distinguished  for  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.    The  individuals  who  excelled  in 
these  arts  are  very  numerous.    Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
who  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  rc- 
I   garded  as  the  fathers  of  Italian  painting,  which  was 
1  subsequently  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
by  Ratfael,  Michael  Angelo,  Domenichino,  Leonardo 
'   da  Vinci,  Guido,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Salvator  Rosa, 
,  and  others.    Sculpture  has  had  many  distinguished  dis- 
ciples in  Italy,  the  chief  of  which  are  Michael  Angelo, 
1   Donatcllo,  Bandinelli,  and  in  our  own  days,  Canova. 
In  the  philosophical  sciences,  Italy  has  many  emi- 
nent names.    Galileo,  who  invented  the  telescope,  and 
made  various  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  other  de- 
partments of  physical  science,  wus  sent  to  the  lnqui- 
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sition  for  a  (Tinning  that  the  earth  was  round  ;  and  he 
was  liberated  only  on  the  recantation  of  his  opinion. 
Torricelli,  who  made  some  of  the  earliest  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  was  an  Italian.  Gal- 
vani,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  particular 
department  of  the  science  of  electricity,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  country. 

In  architecture,  Italy  can  boast  the  names  of  Pal- 
ladio  Lapo,  Bramantc,  Bernini,  Fontana,  and  others. 
In  music,  she  has  produced  Rossini,  Cimarosa,  Pacsi- 
ello,  Salieri,  Cherubini,  Sponiini,  and  Pngnnini.  In 
very  recent  times,  the  medical  and  physical  sciences 
have  been  illustrated  by  Spallanzani,  Fontana,  and 
others ;  while  Maio  and  Rosellini  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  departments  of  classical  literature 
and  antiquarian  studies. 

In  education,  Italy  exhibits  great  contrasts.  The 
country  abounds  with  universities,  libraries,  and  aids 
to  learning  ;  yet  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  utterly 
illiterate.  A  single  street  in  Naples  will  be  found  to 
contain  more  people  ignorant  of  writing  and  reading, 
than  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts.  Except  in 
certain  districts,  no  pains  are  taken  to  educate  the 
lower  classes.  Religion  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
society  in  Italy,  which  Is  the  centre  of  that  great  spir- 
itual dominion  that  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded 
sway  over  Europe.  All  Italy  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  pope  has  been  declining  for  many 
years,  and  the  revolutions  of  18-1H  and  1HJ9  have  left 
the  country  in  so  unsettled  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  at  the  present  moment  to  what  extent  the 
papal  power  will  be  reestablished. 
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Ancient  Malta  —  The  Knights  of  St.  John  — 
War  with  the  Turks  —  Capture  of  Malta 
by  the  French —  Down/all  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  —  Capture  by  the  British —  .4«Mer- 
ation  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  Melita,  lies  fifty- 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily.  It  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad,  and  consists  entirely  of  rock, 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  is  kept  from  wash- 
ing away  by  terraces  of  stone  built  by  tlte  industrious 
inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the  island.  It  is  very  dil- 
igently cultivated,  and  supports  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand.  In  its  neighborhood  arc  three  smaller  islands 
—  Gozo,  Comino,  and  Commotio.  Multa  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Ogygia  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  where  Calypso 
entertained  Ulysses.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Piupaciana,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Phoenicians.  Af- 
terward the  island  was  successively  occupied  hv  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
little  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  when  St. 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  upon  it,  the  inhabitants  were  ue- 
aenbed  as  "  barbarous ;  "  but  this  epithet  was  given  in 
that  age  to  all  people  who  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Mulla  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths;  after  which  the  Saracens 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  The  Normans  from 
Sicily  rook  it  from  the  Saracens  in  1 190,  and  it  con- 


tinued attached  to  the  government  of  that  island  till 
1525,  when  Charles  V.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  These  warriors, 
aficr  establishing  themselves  in  their  new  residence, 
took  the  title  of  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  knights  of  St.  John  constituted  an  order  which 
originated  in  a  hospital  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  per- 
mission of  the  Saracen  khalif,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  hospital  was  designed  to  re- 
ceive pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  the  holy  sep- 
ulchre. It  wos  annexed  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  by  Benedic- 
tine monks.  When  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the 
Scljukian  Turks,  who  drove  away  the  Arabian  and 
Egyptian  Saracens,  in  1065,  the  Christians  found  these 
new  masters  much  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  John  was  plundered.  Some  time  after- 
ward, a  Frenchman,  named  Gerard,  a  pilgrim  to  the 
holy  city,  undertook  the  management  of  the  establish- 
ment. After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cru- 
saders, many  of  the  conquerors,  through  pious  fervor, 
determined  to  join  him,  and  devote  tl»e  rest  of  theii 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  of  the 
French  knights  endowed  the  establishment  with  thcit 
property  :  this  example  was  followed  by  several  other 
princes ;  and  thus  the  hospital  became  possessed  of 
lands  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Palestine.  The  dress  assumed  by  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers was  black,  with  a  white  cross  having  eight  point* 
on  tlie  left  breast. 
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Pope  Pascal  II.  sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows 
of  chastity,  individual  poverty,  and  obedience.  To 
these  duties  was  aAerward  added  that  of  being  al- 


ways ready  to  "  fight  the  Mussulmans,  and  all  others 
who  forsake  the  true  religion."  A  splendid  church 
was  erected  by  Gerard  near  the  old  hospital,  and  ded- 
icated to  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  extensive  buildings 
tor  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  entertained  at  free  cost.  Gerard  and  his  suc- 
cessors established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of  Eu- 
rope, hospitals  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  w  hich 
served  as  resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Pal- 
estine. These  houses  were  called  commanderies.  Ge- 
rard died  in  1118;  and  the  Hospitallers  elected,  as 
grand  master,  his  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew 
up  a  body  of  statutes  or  regulations  of  discipline  for 
the  order.  The  knights,  as  they  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  were  elassed  into  seven  divisions,  according 
to  languages,  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  and  England. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
together  with  the  Templars,  were  the  firmest  support 
of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  When  Acre,  the  last 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  Palestine,  was  taken  bv  the 
Mussulmans  in  1291,  the  remains  of  the  order  with- 
drew to  Cyprus,  where  the  town  of  Limisso  was  as- 
signed  to  ihem  as  their  residence.  In  1310,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  recovering  Palestine,  they  equipped  a 
fleet,  and,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  crusaders  from 
Italy,  made  an  attack  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which 
was'  then  possessed  by  a  band  of  Greek  and  Saracen 
pirates.  These  the  knights  defeated,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
They  were  now  known  us  the  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
Tin  y  strengthened  their  new  acquisition  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  carried  on  a  bold  naval  warfore  against  the 
Mussulmans,  especially  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were 
at  that  time  very  powerful  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  of 
the  Turkish  sultans  were  glad  to  purchase  n  tempo-  I 
♦nrv  peace  with  the  knights.    The  remainder  of  their  | 


history-,  while  they  resided  at  Rhodes,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  upon  that  island. 

After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Ottoman 
arms,  the  knights  were  finally  expelled  from  Rhodes 
by  Sultan  Solvman,  in  lf>23.  They  withdrew  to  Itaiy, 
and  resided  for  a  few  years  at  Orvieto.  At  length,  in 
1530,  Charles  V.  granted  them  the  Island  of  Malta 
and  its  dependencies.  At  this  time,  Malta  contained 
about  twelve  thousand,  and  Gozo  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  state.  Malta  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  afford  a  shelter  to  those  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island  had  been 
nearly  abandoned  from  its  exposure  to  the  piratical 
rovers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  governmcn» 
of  the  knights,  the  island  soon  began  to  recover  frotr 
its  state  of  destitution.  Their  first  object  was  to  pro 
tect  it  against  the  incursions  of  its  piratical  enemies 
For  this  purpose,  the  knights  began  the  construction  ol 
those  stupendous  fortifications  which  remain  to  th'u, 
day  the  astonishment  of  c\'ery  beholder,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  the  perseverance  and  military  power  of  the 
order. 

From  their  stronghold  of  Malta  the  knights  renewed 
their  warfare  against  the  Turks,  who,  after  suffering 
much  by  their  attacks,  equipped  an  expedition  to  drive 
them  from  this  retreat.  In  May,  1565,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Turks,  under  Mustapha  Pacha,  landed 
in  Malta,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  knights  had 
but  a  very  inferior  force  to  oppose  to  the  besiegers, 
but  they  defended  themselves  with  such  despcratt 
bravery,  that  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
island  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  grand  master, 
La  Vallette,  who  had  commanded  the  knights  during 
the  siege,  determined  to  found  a  new  city.  The  first 
stone  of  it  was  laid  in  March,  1566.  The  namo  of 
Valletta  was  given  to  the  city,  which  is  now  ono  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

The  knights,  now  secure  in  the  possession  of  Malta, 
continued  to  cruise  against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they 
greatly  annoyed.  But  the  discipline  of  the  order  re- 
laxed as  the  objects  of  their  original  institution  gradu- 
ally became  of  secondary  importance,  and  Malta, 
which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  became  a  place  of 
luxury  and  ptcasurc,  rather  than  of  austerity  and  mor- 
tification. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  knights 
exhibited  a  hostile  spirit  toward  the  new  republic,  winch 
led  to  the  dow  nfall  of  the  order.  In  1798,  a  French 
fleet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war  and  four  hundred  trans- 
ports, w  ith  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  on  board, 
under  Bonaparte,  and  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  appeared  off  the  Island  of  Malta.  The  granc 
master,  Hompesch,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  mony  of 
the  knights  were  of  that  nation.  Owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, little  resistance  was  made,  and  at  length 
Malta  was  formally  surrendered.  Bonaparte,  on  en- 
tering Valletta,  was  astonished  at  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  and  declared  it  was  fortunate  'for  the 
French  that  somebody  was  inside  to  open  the  gates 
for  them,  as  otherwise  they  would  never  have  gained 
entrance.  With  the  capture  of  Malta,  the  order  be- 
came extinct,  though  many  noblemen  in  Europe  con* 
tinue  t«  bear  the  title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

The  French  retained  possession  of  the  island  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  they  were  blockaded  by  an 
English  fleet.  Valletta  was  closely  besieged,  and  » 
September,  1800  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  being 
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reduced  to  the  Inst  extremity  by  famine,  surrendered. 
At  the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  deliver  up  Maltu  to  the  knights ;  hut  this 
stipulation  was  not  fulfilled,  and  war  broke  out  again 
in  consequence.  Tne  British  kept  possession  of  the 
island,  nnd  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  it  was  for- 
mally guarantied  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  that  power  to  the  present  day. 

Malta  is  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain  ;  its  affairs 
arc  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  nnd  eighteen 
councillors.  Valletta,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  en- 
joys a  most  advantageous  situation  between  two  har- 
bors which  arc  among  the  finest  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  city  is  regularly  built  of  stone,  in  n  high- 
ly ornamented  and  imposing  style  of  architecture. 
The  Church  of  St.  John,  in  this  city,  has  the  most 
splendid  pavement  in  the  world.  The  palace  of  the 
grand  master  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  halls  and 
staircases.  Valletta  is  an  admirable  naval  station,  de- 
riving great  importance  from  its  situation  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  dur- 
ing war,  as  a  commercial  depot,  from  which  goods 
muy  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant.    Its  I 


streets  exhibit  the  most  picturesque  mixture  of  popu 
lalion,  perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  all  the  nations  bordering 
on  (he  Mediterranean  resorting  hither  ns  to  a  common 
centre.  Citta  Vecchia,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  is 
an  ancient  place,  where  the  traveller  is  shown  cata- 
combs, in  the  solid  rock,  of  remarkable  extent,  and  of 
which  the  history  is  entirely  lost. 

The  native  Maltese  are  ono  of  the  most  primitive 
races  now  to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  or  its 
neighborhood.  They  speak  a  language  exclusively 
their  own,  and  which  possibly  may  be  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  though  this  is  a 
disputed  point  among  philologists.  They  are  dark- 
skinned,  athletic,  hardy,  and  robust,  nnd  make  excel- 
lent sailors.  The  females  are  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  well  made  nnd  graceful,  with  regular  features 
and  delicate  limbs.  Although  of  dark  complexion, 
many  of  them  ure  quite  handsome.  All  classes  arc 
industrious,  and  education  is  making  considerable  prog- 
ress among  them.  Their  religion  is  Roman  Caiho- 
lie.  Almost  nil  the  Maltese  engaged  in  trade  speak 
English  and  Italian  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLX. 

A.  D.  476  to  663. 

Geographical  View — Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire —  Revolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
Government  —  Loss  of  Italy  —  Reign  of 
Justin  —  Accession  of  Justinian  —  Factions 
of  the  Circus —  Insurrection  of  the  Blue 
and  Green  Factions  —  Conflagration  in 
Constantinople  —  Danger  of  Justinian  — 
Firmness  of  the  Empress  Theodora  —  The 
Insurrection  suppressed —  The  Vandal  nnd 
Persian  Wars. 

Im  our  history  of  ancient  Rome,  wc  hnve  noticed 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  the  East  and  irVa/,nnd 
traced  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  •!  its  overthrow  in 
476.  The  former,  which  continued  to  exist,  under  the 
various  names  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Greek 
Emjiire,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,*  for  a  thousand 
years  later,  till  it  was  overturned  by  the  Turks,  now 
claims  our  attention. 

The  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  called  Constan- 
tinople, from  its  founder,  Constantinc,  was  built  in  part 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called  Byzantium. 
This  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Byzantines,  who  were 
a  colony  of  Dorian  Greeks,  and  who  established  them- 
selves here  about  658  B.  C.    Tho  place  became  a  mart 

•  Some  ronfu«ion  arise*  from  this  diversity  of  name*,  nnd 
it  t*  increased  by  the  fact  that  tho  people  of  Constantinople 
■re  often  called  in  history  both  Uretkt  and  Raman*.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  central  part  of  the  Byzantine  territory 
rortsisted  of  countries  formerly  under  the  government  of  tho 
Orccks,  and  the  people  of  which  were  mainly  of  this  race. 
Hence  the  Eastern  Empire  naturally  took  the  title  of  the  Grrek 
Empire ;  but  as  Constantinople  had  been  tho  capital  of  tho 
lire  it  ltnman  Empire,  a*  many  Komana  had  settled  there, 
and  as  live  peoplo  were  proud  of  the  name,  the  Constanti- 
nopolitana  often  railed  themselves  Roman*,  and  the  empire 
lUsli  w  stalled  the  Roman  Empire. 


for  the  ships  trading  with  the  Euxine.  It  was  taken 
by  Darius  Hystaspcs,  by  the  Lnccdn-moninns,  nnd  after- 
ward by  the  Athenians  under  Pericles.  It  was  restored 
to  the  Laceda-monians,  who  held  it  when  Xcnophon 
returned  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  It  was  greatly 
harassed  by  the  Gauls,  ('270  B.  C.,)  and  finally  came 
to  the  Romans  with  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  were  Greeks, 
and  distinguished  for  debauchery  and  idleness.  The 
city  wus  thronged  with  fishermen,  sailors,  nnd  mer- 
chants ;  many  of  the  hitter  being  foreigners.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  democratic,  nnd  it  is 
said  that  some  demagogue,  being  asked  what  was  the 
law  in  a  particular  case,  replied,  "  What  I  please." 
The  admirable  situation  of  the  place  *  atlracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  Constantinc,  and  he  resolved 
to  build  a  new  city  there.  In  three  years  it  was  fin- 
ished, nnd  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  May,  330. 

We  have  already  given  an  nccount  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  of  which  Constantinople  continued  to  be  the 
capital,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  but 
it  may  be  well,  before  wc  proceed  with  the  history 
subsequent  to  tluit  event,  to  glance  at  its  situation  and 
cxlent  nt  this  period.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Eastern  Empire  comprised  the  eastern  portioi 
of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Its  territories  incltid<  c 
countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  coinciding  near- 
ly with  the  Turkish  dominions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  its  several  divisions  :  — 

•  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  advim- 
|  tajjen,  from  position,  as  Constantinople.  Its  connection  with 
the  several  seas  give  it  unrivalled  resources  for  supplies  of 
I  llsh ;  the  adjacent  territories  aro  among  the  most  tYrtilc  in 
the  world,  and  the  product*  of  the  populous  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  lilack  Seas  aro  borne,  by  water,  to  its 
Kates,  with  a  miraculous  facility.  Constantinople  is  also  in 
the  path  of  the  armic*  that  have  paired  from  Asia  into 
Europe  or  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  henco  its  history  is 
connected  with  the  movements  which  have  agitated  thfs» 
regions  for  past  ages. 
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Modem  Nam*, 

.Part  of  Rouroeba,  

.Part  of  Roumclia,  

Greece,  Greece,   

Daltnatia,  and  parts  of 
ria,  and  Styna, 


Dominions  of  the 

IN  EUROPE 
To 


.Turkey,  

.Turkey. 

.Independent  Kingdom. 


Chitf  Totem, 
loplc, 


Name. 
.Byzantium. 


KtUiopia,  Nubia,  

Libya  ~\ 


IN  AFRICA. 

<  Formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  now  ) 

(    independent,  J 

..Egypt,  Axum,  ... 

f  Tripoli,  . 

(  Formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  now  J  Tunis  •  • 
'  (    for  the  moat  part  independent,  . .  1  Algiers,  . 

IN  ASIA. 


.Tripoli. 

.Tunis, 

.Algiers, 


Colchis  Mingrelia, 

Iberia,   Georgia,  . . 

Albania,  Georgia, . . 

Asia  Minor,  ....  Natolia,  . . 

Armenia,  Armenia,  . 

C  Syria, 
Syria,  <  Palestine, . 


•  Turkey,  

.Turkey  and  Ru^ia. 


Babylonia,  . . .  "J 

Chaldxa,  ....  I  Mesopotamia,  

Mesopotamia,,  f  Kooroistan,  

A«)-ria,  J 

The  four  last  named  countries 


Turkey, 


J  Turkey, 


C  Damascus,  Damascus, 

2  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem. 

(  Tyre. 

(Bagdad, 
(  Baaaora. 


Eu 


rope, 


viz., 

Noricum,  Pannonia,  Daciay  and  Masia,  were  never 
thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and,  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  neither  portion  could  claim  them  as 
actual  possessions.  They  were  the  seats  of  the  Gauls, 
Goths,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  who  desolated  the 
Western  empire,  and  often  threatened  the  Eastern 
kingdom  with  destruction.  They  are  now  all  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Russia. 

After  the  full  of  tho  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  court  of  Constantinople  sunk  into  obscurity,  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century,  when  its 
supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  lsaurinn  Zuno,  raised  to  the  purple 
by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Arinduc,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifth  century,  was  compelled  to  fly  into 
the  mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt,  instigated  by  his 
mother-in-law.  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne 
chiefly  by  tho  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople  The  turbulence  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  tho  Byzantines,  soon 
destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns.  After  a 
snnguinnry  war,  Zeno  purchased  peace  by  ceding  to 
Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy.  This  chieftain  invaded 
that  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  (A.  D. 
493,)  as  we  have  already  stated. 

The  emperor  Justin  ascended  the  throno  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  518.  Ho  was  originally  a  Dn- 
cian  peasant,  who  travelled  on  foot  to  tho  capital  to 


gradually  to  the  command  of  the  household  troops  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  at  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
Justin,  by  bribing  the  guard,  procured  his  own  elevation 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Totally  illiterate  himself,  he 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  education.  He 
made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate  jn  tho  empire ; 
and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  tbe  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of 
the  state.  After  the  death  of  Justin,  in  527,  Justinian 
ruled  alone ;  but  his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a 
lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose  for  his  empress 
Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so 
licentious  as  Constantinople.  There  is  no  moral 
degradation  which  is  not  laid  to  her  charge. 

Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of 
the  great  capital  of  the  East,  were  the  factions  of  the 
circus,  which  arose  from  tho  colors  worn  by  the  chari- 
oteers, who  contended  for  tho  prize  of  swiftness. 
The  Green  and  Blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
inveterate  hostility,  though  the  White  and  Red  were  the 
most  ancient.  '  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the  Blues  : 
his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition,  which  almost 
laid  Constantinople  in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first 
broke  forth  in  the  circus.  Justinian  ordered  the  rioters 
to  bo  secured;  both  factions  immediately  turned 
against  the  monarch.  Tho  soldiers  were  called  out, 
but  they  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  citizens  in 
the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  tho  barrmrian  mercenaries  flung  about  firebrands 


seek  his  fortune.    By  his  bravery  and  talent,  he  rose  J  in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful  c^Hugru 
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aon,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  part  of 
the  imperial  palace,  were  consumed. 

Justinian  prepared  to  escape  into  Asia,  and  assem- 
Dltd  his  council  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  safety. 
All  advised  him  to  fly  except  Theodora.  If  the  words 
ascribed  to  her  be  her  genuine  language  on  this  occa- 
sion, she  hns  a  claim,  whatever  her  morals  may  have 
been,  to  be  ranked  as  a  heroine.  "  If  flight,"  wud  she, 
M  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain 
to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth.  I  adhere 
to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glori- 
ous  sepulchre."  This  firmness  saved  Justinian.  The 
Blues  and  the  Greens  had  come  to  a  sort  of  armis- 
tice, and  were  assembled  in  the  Hippodrome.  Three 
tliousand  chosen  troops  attacked  them,  and  put  thirty 
thousand  of  the  multitude  to  the  sword.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  were  then  reinstated  in  their  power,  after 
the  city  had  been  several  days  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rioters. 

While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  was  thus 
disturbed  by  faction,  an  expensive  and  unprofitable 
war  was  waged  against  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor 
purchased  a  disgraceful  and  precarious  truce,  which 
both  he  and  the  Persian  king  chose  to  designate  as  an 
End  less  Peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  by  Gelimer,  induced  Justininn  to  despatch  an 
itivading  army  into  that  country,  under  the  command 
of  Belisarius.  This  general,  the  most  able  warrior 
of  his  age,  landed  in  Africa  in  533.  He  advanced 
toward  Cartilage,  defeating  the  Vandals  on  his  march, 
t  nd  became  master  of  the  city  with  little  opposition. 
Gelimer  made  one  effort  to  savo  his  kingdom,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful.  His  army  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
tnd  he  was  closely  besieged  in  a  castle  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Papua,  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfor- 
tunate Gelimer,  aAer  having  borne  the  most  dreadful 
extremities  of  famine,  was  forced  to  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. He  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that 
honored  the  return  of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned 
nonarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fall,  but  consoled 
himself  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of 
as  we  have  remarked  in  a  previous 


CHAPTER  CCCLXI. 

A  D.  636  to  M3. 

The  Gothic  War — Invasion  of  Italy  by  Beli- 
sarius —  Capture  of  Rome  —  Siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths  —  Sale  of  the  Papacy  by  the 
Empress  Theodora  —  Disgrace  and  Beg- 
gary of  Belisarius  —  Justinian's  Laws  — 
His  Edifices  —  Building  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia. 

Tut  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths, 
ky  her  ungrateful  husband,  Theodotus,  afforded  Belisa- 
-iu»  a  pretext  for  invading  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He 
•ailed  from  Constantinople  for  Sicily  in  535,  and  easily 
conquered  that  important  island.  Theodotus,  in  great 
terror,  hastened  to  avert  the  danger  by  declaring  him- 
v»lf  the  vassal  of  Justinian.    But  hearing,  immediately 
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afterward,  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  de- 
feated in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed 
suddenly  from  the  extreme  of  despair  to  the  height  of 
presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegiance.  Belisarius 
soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy.  He  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  overran  the  south  of  Italy,  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Naples,  while  Theodotus,  secure 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length,  the  Goths,  disgusted  with  the 
incapacity  and  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed 
him  from  the  throne,  and  chose  Vitiges  for  their  king. 
Ho  abandoned  Rome,  and  Belisarius  took  possession 
of  the  city,  A.  D.  537. 

During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Goths  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  to  save,  if  possible,  their  kingdom 
in  Italy.  A  powerful  army,  animated  by  a  dauntless 
spirit,  was  soon  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers 
to  the  siege  of  Rome.  Belisarius  concentrated  his 
forces  in  the  city,  and  defended  it  with  equal  skill  and 
bravery  ;  but  famine  soon  appeared  within  the  walls, 
and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
Sylvcrius,  for  betraying  the  city  to  the  Goths ;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter.  Belisarius 
sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the  bishops 
to  elect  a  new  pontiff.  But,  before  a  synod  could  be 
convened,  Antonia,  the  general's  wife,  sold  the  papacy 
to  Vigilius  for  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Reinforcements  soon  arrived  from  the  East,  and  the 
Goths  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome. 

Belisarius  finished  the  war  in  Italy,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  A.  D.  539.  He  returned 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  and  was  next  sent  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  but  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful 


While  the  conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the 
western  provinces  to  the  empire,  hordes  of  barbarians 
ravaged  the  north-eastcm  frontiers.  Unable  to  meet  them 
in  the  field,  Justinian  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lombards,  who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
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!Icruli.  To  secure  this  alliance,  he  gave  them  settle- 
ments in  Pannonia.  Although  Bclisarius  had  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  the  glory  of  Justinian,  and,  by  his 
talents  and  popularity,  might  have  placed  himself  on 
the  throne,  ho  could  not  escape  calumny  and  suspicion. 
He  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  deprived  of  his 
:  command,  imprisoned  in  his  own  house,  and  fined  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The 
story  commonly  related  of  him  U,  that  his  ryes  were 
put  out,  and  he  walked  the  streets  as  a  beggar,  saying, 
"Give  a  penny  to  Bclisarius  the  general."  Whatever 
truth  there  may  bo  in  this  anecdote,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  died  in  565. 

The  great  fame  of  Justinian  is  owing  to  his  reform 
of  the  Roman  law.    Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  preceding  emperors  and  jurists  to  reduce  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  to  a  satisfactory  form  and  system,  the 
vast  variety  of  laws,  decisions,  and  constitutions,  in- 
volved the  subject  in  great  confusion  and  perplexity. 
Justinian  undertook  the  task  of  reducing  the  whole  to 
order.    He  employed,  for  this  purpose,  the  most  em- 
inent lawyers  of  the  age,  with  the  celebrated  Tribonian 
at  their  head.    The  work,  when  completed,  consisted 
of  three  parts,  the  Pandects,  the  Institute*,  and  the 
Novels.    This  code  of  laws  rcinuined  in  force  in  the 
j  Eastern  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  the  Turks  in 
j  1453.    It  is  now  the  basis  of  the  civil  law  among  the 
j  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  highly  respected  in  England 
j  and  the  United  States.    It  is  often  quoted  in  courts  of 
justice  in  both  countries. 

It  is  to  Justinian,  also,  that  Constantinople  owes  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  employed  in  its  construction, 
and  in  little  less  than  six  years  it  was  completed.  "  I 
have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon ! "  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  monarch,  when  he  saw  the  structure 
finished.  Beside  this  immense  pile,  Justinian  erected 
twenty-five  magnificent  churches  in  and  near  the  city, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications,  throughout  the  empire.  The  histo- 
rian Procopius  has  loft  us  an  entire  work  on  the 
Edifices  of  Justinian. 
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Tub  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  also  by  great 
calamities.  The  superstitious  people  were  appalled 
by  the  appearance  of  comets  of  prodigious  magnitude. 
Earthquakes  and  pestilence  added  their  real  scourges 
to  these  terrors.  In  526,  an  earthquake  at  Antioch 
destroyed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.  In 
531,  the  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Berytus  was  shaken 
to  the  earth.  Constantinople  suffered  severely,  and  a 
part  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia  was  thrown  down. 

In  542,  a  terrible  plague,  which  originated  in  Egypt, 


swept  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  continued  its 
ravages  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  said  there  was 
not  a  spot  upon  the  earth,  even  to  the  mountain  tops, 
that  was  not  visited  by  this  dreadful  scourge.  Ihtring 
three  months,  tho  mortality  at  Constantinople  was  from 
five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  daily.  Many  districts  in 
Asia,  depopulated  by  this  visitation,  have  remained 
waste  to  the  present  day.  As  this  is  the  most  wide- 
spread and  destructive  pestilence  that  ever  visited  the 
earth,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  learn  from  history,  we 
subjoin  the  description  of  it  furnished  by  Procopius, 
who  resided  at  Constantinople,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  government,  possessed  the  means  of 
learning  all  that  could  be  known  of  its  origin,  prog- 
ress, and  effects.  The  account  of  this  writer  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  At  this  time  (A.  D.  542)  arose  a  pestilence  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  human  species.  It  trav- 
ersed the  whole  world,  attacking  all  nations  and  tribes 
of  men,  nnd  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  No  diversity 
of  climate,  latitude,  diet,  habits,  or  mode  of  life  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  pestilence  ;  all  varieties 
of  mankind  fell  prostrate  before  its  sweeping  march. 
Some  countries  were  ravaged  in  summer,  others  laid 
waste  in  winter. 

"  It  first  arose  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Pclusium,  from  whence,  proceeding  in  two  separate 
routes,  it  ravaged  Alexandria  and  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  extended  into  Palestine, 
from  which  country  it  spread  over  the  entire  world, 
advancing  with  uniform  rapidity  througliout  the  whole 
of  its  progress.  It  did  not  suddenly  exhaust  its  venom 
in  any  spot,  but  proceeded  with  regular  steps,  and 
continued  in  every  place  along  its  route  a  certain 
space  of  time,  marching  thus  deliberately  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  earth,  as  if  determined  that  not  the 
most  remote  corner  of  the  universe  should  cscapo  its 
ravaging  search.  Not  even  an  island,  a  cavern,  or  a 
mountain-top  was  spared.  If  any  spot  was  passed 
over  lightly  on  its  first  visit,  tho  pestilence  was  sure  to 
return,  and  fall  with  fatal  malignity  upon  the  people 
whom  it  had  first  spared,  not  leaving  them  till  it  had 
swept  away  the  full  proportion.  It  always  began  on 
tho  sea-coasts,  and  spread  into  the  interior. 

"  In  its  second  year,  about  the  middle  of  spring,  it 
reached  Constantinople,  where  I  happened  to  be  at 
that  time.    The  plague  broke  out  in  this  manner  : 
Multitudes  of  diabolical  spectres  were  seen,  having 
the  shapes  of  some  human  figure.    Whoever  met  one  •  ^ 
of  these  spectres  seemed  to  be  struck  on  some  part  , 
of  his  body,  and  was  on  the  instant  taken  sick.    At  j 
first,  the  persons  who  saw  these  spectres  attempted,  by  , 
prayers  and  devotions,  to  free  themselves  from  their  | 
attacks  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  in  the  very  temples  to  | 
w  hich  they  ran  for  succor,  they  fell  down  dead.   Then  | 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  und  if  their 
friends  called  at  tho  door,  they  refused  to  see  them  : 
not  the  loudest  knocking  would  be  answered,  for  every 
one  feared  that  some  demon  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  •  j 
Some  were  attacked  in  another  way  :  they  fancied  in  •  i 
their  sleep  that  they  beheld  these  apparitions,  or  heard  I 
voices  crying  out  that  they  were  numbered  with  the 
dead,  and  straightway  they  were  attacked  by  the  pesti- 
lence.   Others  neither  saw  the  spectres  nor  dreamed  | 
of  them,  but  feit  the  disease  approach  in  a  sudden 
fever  on  awaking  from  sleep ;  some  were  seized 
w  alking,  others  while  they  were  about  their  occupy 
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lions  :  ihcy  did  not  change  color,  nor  feci  a  violent  I 
heat  or  inflammation ;  but  from  morning  till  evening, 
the  f.  vr  r  wore  so  mild  a  character,  that  neither  the 
patient  nor  physician  was  alarmed.  But  on  the  first 
day.  or  the  second,  or  not  long  after,  swellings  arose 
in  the  abdomen,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  cars,  and 
on  the  thighs.  These  particulars  were  common  to  all 
who  were  attacked  by  the  plague ;  but  there  were 
diversities  in  the  action  of  the  disease,  owing  either  to 
the  different  habits  of  body  in  different  individuals,  or 
,  to  the  sovereign  power  of  Him  who  sent  the  calamity. 
"  Some  fell  into  a  heavy  lethargy,  others  were  seized 
with  a  furious  madness.  In  their  lethargy,  they  seemed 
lo  have  forgotten  every  thing,  like  persons  buried  in 
eternal  sleep ;  and,  unless  attendants  were  constantly 
at  hand  to  supply  them  with  food,  they  died  of  starva- 
tion. In  their  madness,  they  never  slept,  but  were 
continually  frightened  with  apparitions,  and  fears  of 
being  murdered  :  they  uttered  horrid  cries,  and  ran 
hither  and  thither,  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  If 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick  were  dreadful,  those  of  their 
friends  were  hardly  less  so,  for  they  were  distracted 
with  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  watching  over  the  miser- 
able patients. 

44  The  disease  was  not  propagated  by  contagion ;  for 
'  '  neither  phvsicians  nor  other  persons  caught  it  by 
I    touching  the  bodies  of  those  infected;  and  multitudes, 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead,  escaped  its 
l    attacks,  while  others,  who  were  in  no  way  exposed, 
1    took  it  and  died.    In  their  delirious  ravings,  they  rolled 
themselves  on  the  ground,  threw  themselves  from  the 
J    house-tops,  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  not  from  thirst, 
but  impelled  by  an  ungovernable  fun,'.    Many,  unat- 
tended, perished  from  hunger.    Those  who  escaped 
the  lethargy  and  delirium  were  carried  off"  by  excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  swellings. 

"  The  phvsicians,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
|    order,  imagined  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  swellings,  and 
therefore  dissected  these  tumors  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died,  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  malady. 
They  found  them  to  consist  of  coals,  or  black  lumps, 
containing  so  malignant  a  poison,  that  many  of  them 
died  immediately  from  the  effects  of  it.    Some  found 
1  their  bodies  covered  with  black  pustules  :  these  died 
within  an  hour.    Many  were  killed  by  sudden  vomitings 
,  of  blood.    Some,  after  living  in  great  extremity,  and 
I  being  given  over  by  their  physicians,  recovered,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  ;  others,  who  seemed  quite 
safe,  and  were  assured  of  their  recovery,  unexpectedly 
died.    Human  skill  and  human  wisdom'  seemed  utterly 
at  fault,  for  all  things  were  at  contradiction.    If  one 
i  man  was  helped  by  the  use  of  the.  bath,  another  was 
killed  by  it.    If  some  perished  in  an  extraordinary- 
manner,  others  escaped  as  wonderfully.    No  remedy 
for  the  disorder,  no  preventive  against  it,  could  be 
found.    When  a  man  took  the  infection,  it  seemed  by 
1   chance  ;  when  he  escaped,  it  happened  he  knew  not 
how.    Children  born  of  infected  mothers  were  sure  to 
die. 

"  The  plague  prevailed  four  months  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  during  three  months  it  raged  terribly.  At  first, 
the-  number  of  deaths  was  but  little  above  the  ordinary 
proportion ;  but,  as  the  epidemic  grew  more  active, 
they  increased  to  five  thousand  a  day,  and  afterward 
u>  ten  thousand  a  day,  and  even  more.  At  first,  every 
one  buried  those  of  his  own  household  and  such  dead 
bodies  as  were  found  here  and  there ;  but  afterward 
every  tiling  was  left  to  chance  and  disorder ;  for  ser- 
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vnnts  were  left  without  masters,  and  masters  without 
servants.    Houses  were  left  desolate,  and  the  tenants  ! 
remained  unburied.    All  the  tombs  in  the  city  being 
filled  with  bodies,  men  were  sent  into  the  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  to  bury  the  dead  there ;  but  the  number 
of  the  corpses  increasing  more  and  more,  they  became 
tired  of  dipping  graves,  and  piled  up  the  bodies  in  the 
towers  of  the  city  wall,  by  taking  off*  the  roofs  and 
throwing  in  the  bodies,  till  the  towers  were  full,  when  i 
the  roofs  were  replaced.    A  foul  air  was  thus  driven  | 
by  the  winds  over  the  city,  and  added  to  the  infection.  [ 

44  No  funeral  offices  were  performed  over  the  dead  : 
people  thought  it  sufficient,  if  they  were  able,  to  carry  . 
the  bodies  to  the  shore,  cast  them  by  loads  into  boats,  j 
and  let  the  waves  transport  ihem  wherever  chance 
might  direct.  All  factions  and  dissensions  were  hushed 
in  the  city ;  people  assisted  one  another,  and  buried 
one  another,  without  thinking  of  their  enmities. 
Vicious  and  abandoned  men,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
awful  death  which  menaced  them,  became  suddenly 
penitent  and  devout ;  yet,  as  the  danger  passed  away, 
and  their  fears  abated,  they  returned  to  their  old  ways, 
and  surpassed  their  old  deeds  in  iniquity ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  pestilence, 
either  by  chance  or  the  will  of  Providence,  had  spared 
the  very  worst  part  of  mankind." 
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The  reign  of  Justin  II,  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Justinian,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death,  in  578,  he  be- 
queathed the  empire  to  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  amply 
justified  the  preference  given  him.  But  his  reign  lasted 
only  four  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice, 
who  inherited  many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues.  Ho 
sent  an  army,  under  the  eunuch  Norses,  to  the  aid  of 
Khosrou,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  usurper.  This  enterprise  was  crowned 
with  success.  Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  Maurico  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Avars,  a  Tartar  nation,  who  threatened  the  eastern 
frontier.  But  the  incapacity  of  his  generals  and  his 
own  avarice  provoked  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  They 
marched  to  Constantinople  under  Phocas,  one  df  their 
centurions.  Had  the  city  continued  fuithful,  this  sedi- 
tion might  easily  have  been  quelled  ;  but  the  licentious 
populace,  disgusted  with  the  parsimony  of  their  sov- 
ereign, assaulted  him  as  he  walked  in  a  religious  pro-  ■ 
cession,  and  compelled  him  lo  seek  safety  in  his  palace.  I 

The  unfortunate  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate: 
Phocas  was  tumultously  invested  with  the  purple, 
and  welcomed  into  Constantinople  with  the  acclama- 
I  tioos  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  emperor  commenced 
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his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary 
where  he  had  sought  refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons 
successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then  putting  the  de- 
posed monarch  to  death  by  torture.  One  of  the  royal 
nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her 
charge,  by  presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners 
in  his  stead.  But  Maurice  refused  to  sanction  the  de- 
ceit ;  and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks 
of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation, 
"  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
ments ! " 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Gregory,  who  received  in  return  for  his  adula- 
tion the  title  of  Unitertal  Bishop.  But  the  pontiff's 
flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  own  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error 
in  preferring  such  a  miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice. 
Heroclius,  the  exarch,  or  viceroy,  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  G10.  Scarcely  had  his  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  im- 
perial guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phucas  iu 
chains,  and  sent  him  a  helpless  captive  to  his  rival. 
Ileraclius  reproached  him  with  his  manifold  vices,  to 
which  the  fallen  tyrant  simply  replied,  "  Wilt  thou 
govern  better  ? "  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas. 
After  suffering  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded, 
and  his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire 
from  the  calamities  which  his  crimes  had  produced. 
Khosrou  had  no  sooner  learned  the  fate  of  his  bene- 
factor, Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system 
of  persecution  which  had  been  gradually  established 
by  the  Byzantine  prelates  and  emperors,  supplied  the 
invader  with  allies  in  every  province.  The  Jews,  the 
Ncstorians,  and  tlie  Jacobites  *  believed,  with  reason, 
Uiat  the  worshippers  of  fire  were  more  tolerant  than 
the  orthodox  Christians..  Scarcely  had  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Euphrates  when  insurrections  were  raised 
in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosrou,  victorious 
in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  as  it  existed  in 
the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Heradius  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  fuli  of  Antioch.  This  was  soon  followed  (A.  D. 
614)  by  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews, 
encouraged  by  tbe  Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  ven- 
geance on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  persecutors. 
The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of 
arms  had  not  been  heard  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
was  invaded,  conquered,  and,  for  a  time,  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire,  A.  D.  616. 

Asia  Minor  was  subdued  with  equal  facility.  In  a 
single  campaign,  the  Persian  armies  advanced  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and,  during  ten  years,  their  hostile  camp  was  in 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople.  The  city  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that 
Ileraclius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital, 
and  seeking  refuge,  with  his  treasures,  in  Carthage. 

•  The  Jacobites  were  s  sect  of  ChrU turns  who  were  united 
oy  •  Syrian  monk  named  Jacvbm  ltariLii,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  They  hod  various  comtn unities  in  Syria.  Egypt, 
ind  Mesopotamia,  and  being  separated  from  the  Catholic 
ihurch,  obtained  protection  from  the  " 


He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dishonora- 
ble measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch.  Bui 
his  prospects  appeared  to  become  darker  every  hour. 
The  Avars,  by  a  treacherous  attack,  had  nearly  seized 
the  capital ;  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  supplicate 
peace  and  pardon  from  Khosrou  were  dismissed  with 
contumely  and  reproach,  the  Persian  despot  declaring 
that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until  Ileraclius  wus 
brought,  bound  in  chains,  to  his  footstool,  or  had  ab- 
jured Christianity,  and  embraced  the  Mngian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years,  Heradius  had  patiently  wit- 
nessed  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  without  making 
any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects.  But  this  last  insult 
roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  former  inactivity  had  been 
disgraceful.  He  made  six  successful  campaigns 
uguinst  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  year  627,  defeated 
an  anny  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh.  After  reconquering  all  the  prov- 
inces  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Persians,  Hcrac- 
lius  returned  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with  him  the 
wood  of  the  "  true  cross,"  which  Khosrou  had  taken 
at  Jerusalem  — a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a 
more  splendid  trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  his  spoils 
and  conquests.  But  victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Home- 
lius.  The  best  and  bravest  of  his  soldiers  had  perished 
in  these  sanguinary  wars.  The  treasury  was  empty. 
Taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated 
provinces ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted 


by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy. 

npty  honors  of 

a  triumph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 


While  Heradius  was  enjoying  the  empty 


Syria.  From  this  moment,  the  Greek  empire  sunk 
rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor,  and,  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost,  by  their  victories, 
all  that  he  had  rescued  from  the 
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HEiucutrs  died  in  641,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  tbe  following  century,  the  history 
of  the  empire  discloses  only  a  series  of  crimes  among 
his  successors,  in  their  contests  for  the  throne.  Murder 
by  the  steel  or  poison,  mutilation  by  cutting  off  the 
nose  and  pulling  out  the  tongue,  factious  cabals,  insur- 
rections, and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  —  such  are  the 
materials  which  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Byzantine 
annals  at  this  period  ! 

In  672,  during  the  reign  of  Constantino  Pogonatus, 
the  Saracens  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months, 
but  were  repelled.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in 
succession,  but  were  each  time  defeated,  not  so  much 
by  the  able  generalship  of  the  garrison  as  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  been  invented  by  Calli- 
nicus.  With  this  liquid  dime,  the  ships  of  the  Saracen* 
were  set  on  fire,  as  we  have  already  related.  Though 
the  composition  of  this  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is 
supposed  t 
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with  sulphur  and  the  pitch  of  green  firs.  Wherever  it 
lighted,  it  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.    Water,  in- 

,,  stead  of  extinguishing,  only  scattered  and  quickened 
the  fiame.    Nothing  could  check  it  except  sand,  wine, 

,  or  vinegar.    The  composition  of  this  powerful  agent 

|  of  destruction  was  kept  as  a  secret  of  state  by  the 
Greeks  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years.    At  length 

'  the  Mahometans  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  used  it  in  their  wars  against  the  Christians, 
till  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  became  emperor  in  718.  He  was 
originally  a  grazier.  Entering  the  army,  he  rose  to 
distinction,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiers. 
He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  zeal  against  the 

I  worship  of  images,  which,  in  his  time,  had  become 
almost  universal  in  the  church.  The  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  obtained  the  name  of  Iconoclasts,  or 
image-breakers.  Conxt antinc  VI.,  n  child  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene,  began  his  reign  in 
780.  Irene  restored  the  worship  of  images,  and  went 
as  far  in  the  persecution  of  the  Iconoclasts  as  Leo  had 
gone  in  support  of  them.  This  unnatural  mother 
dethroned  her  and  put  out  his  eyes.  She  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  steeds,  in  a  golden  chariot.  She,  however, 
fell  from  this  proud  eminence,  and  ended  her  life  in 
banishment,  at  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  earned 
an  humble  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  her  own  hands. 

Basil  I.  was  originally  an  humble  Macedonian  ad- 
venturer, who,  on  his  first  visit  to  Constantinople,  slept 
at  night  on  the  steps  of  a  church.  He  found  employ- 
ment with  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  palace,  and  rose 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  imperial  stnbles.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and,  by  successive 
gradations,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  imperial 
authority.  He  ascended  the  throne  by  causing  Michael 
to  be  put  to  death.  Notwithstanding  this  usurpation, 
Basil  has  been  ranked  among  tho  most  able  and  hon- 

■  orablc  of  all  the  Byzantine  monarch*.    His  private 

|  life  was  respectable,  and  his  public  administration  use- 
ful and  advantageous  to  the  empire.  Ho  reformed 
abuses,  and  selected  the  most  virtuous  and  competent 
men  for  his  agents.  Though  he  did  not  lead  armies 
himself,  he  gave  the  command  to  deserving  men,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  empire  were  once  more  compelled 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 

The  descendants  of  Basil  held  tho  throne  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  with  the  interruption  of  two  usurpations. 
This  succession  was  attended  by  many  murders  and  other 
acts  of  cruelty.  The  possession  of  the  throne  depend- 
ed upon  various  contingencies.  The  son,  or  daughter, 
or  brother,  or  nephew,  might  succeed  as  heir,  or  the 
monarch  might  nominate  a  successor.  The  army,  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  the  populace,  or  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  might  obtain  the  vacant  throne 
by  violence  or  intrigue.  The  most  common  method  of 
removing  the  sovereign,  was  by  assassination,  poison- 
ing, banishment,  imprisonment,  mutilation,  orsome  more 
cruel  act,  perpetrated  by  a  revengeful  and  successful 
aspirant.  The  power  of  the  emperor  seems  to  have 
been  absolute.  The  offence,  the  law,  the  condemna- 
tion, and  punishment,  came  in  rapid  succession,  and 
all  but  the  offence  from  the  emperor's  will.  A  single 
fret  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  atrocious  prac- 
tices of'  those  days.  The  barbarians  near  the  Danube 
had  token  twelve  thousand  prisoners  ;  their  noses  were 
cut  off,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  Constantinople  thus 
mutilated.   The  emperor  sent  back  to  the  barbarians 
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some  thousands  of  captives,  divided  into  companies 
of  one  hundred  each.  All  their  eyes  were  put  out 
with  the  exception  of  one  eye  to  each  company,  the 
possessor  of  which  served  for  a  guide  to  the  rest.  The 
materials  for  this  portion  of  the  Byzantine  history  are 
very  meagre.  The  greater  part  of  such  as  existed, 
were  probably  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  Constat*, 
tinople,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Latins  in 
1204.  Perhaps  this  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  such  atrocities  as  we  have  noticed,  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  events  of  the  period. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  empire  at  this 
date  must  have  been  very  great.  An  evidence  of  this 
may  he  given  in  the  condition  of  a  female  named  Danie-  \ 
lis,  of  I'utras,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  matron  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  patroness  of  Basil  in  his 
humble  fortunes,  and  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her 
favor  and  bounty  after  he  became  emperor.  Among 
her  presents  to  him  were  a  carpet  of  wool,  wrought 
of  exceeding  fineness,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the 
spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  of  a  size  equal  to  the  ! 
floor  of  a  church.  She  gave  him,  also,  six  hundred  [ 
pieces  of  silk  and  linen.  The  silk  was  colored  with 
tho  Tvrian  dve,  and  adorned  with  the  labors  of  the 
needle.  The  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an 
entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane. 
Another  of  her  presents  to  Basil  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred young  men  as  slaves.  When  she  visited  the  em- 
peror at  Constantinople,  she  was  carried  the  whole  dis- 
tance, five  hundred  miles,  in  a  litter,  attended  by  three 
hundred  slaves.  At  her  decease,  she  bequeathed  to 
Leo,  the  son  of  Basil,  the  residue  of  her  estates,  which  ) 
comprised  eighty  farms  and  three  thousand  slaves'  j 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  a  private  female, 
in  the  ninth  century,  could  have  acquired  such  an  [ 
amount  of  wealth,  nor  how  the  arts  attained  to  such 
perfection,  in  that  ago  and  that  quarter  of  the  empire. 
This  period  is  accounted  tho  darkest  and  most  barba- 
rous era  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  gloom,  being  the  transient  and 
ineffectual  attempt  of  Charlemagne  in  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing and  civilization. 

During  this  period,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  the 
only  part  of  the  world,  except  China,  where  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  silk  were  carried  on.  This 
article  had  been  known  in  Europe  for  many  centuries, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  the  eggs 
of  the  silkworm  were  brought  from  China  in  the  hollow 
walking-sticks  of  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  visited 
that  country  in  the  character  of  Christian  missionaries. 
From  these  have  proceeded  all  the  silkworms  now  in 
Europe.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were  the  only  Eu- 
ropeans who  possessed  them  for  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Justininn.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  Italy,  Spam,  and  France. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXV. 

A.  V.  Wit*  1067. 
Character  of  the  Greeks  during  this  Period  — 
The  Empire  new  modelled  —  Loss  of  the 
Italian  Provinces  —  Extent  of  the  Empire 
—  Description  of  Constantinople  —  Theolo- 
gical Disputes,  (ex. 

Dua  i no  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine  ; 
empire  showed  themselves  a  degenerate  race,  in  com- 
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j    panson  with  what  they  had  formerly  been.    Ycl  they 

i  were  at  least  on  nn  equality  with  the  first  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  than  in  external  show  and  import- 
ance. There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
pomp  and  splendor.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  prov- 
inces that  still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantino  had  been  cast  into  a  new  form 
by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  govern- 
ments. Of  these  there  were  twenty-nine,  namely, 
twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in  Asia.  The  victo- 
ries of  a  few  of  the  emperors  had  enlurgcd  the  boun- 

|  daries  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  prospect  was  darkened.    The  relics  of 

!  Greek  dominion  in  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Nor- 
man adventurers,  while  the  Turks  had  removed  many 
of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still,  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were 
obedient  to  the  Byzantine  sceptre.    Cyprus,  Rhodes, 

i  and  Crete,  with  the  fifty  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
also  acknowledged  its  authority. 

The  subjects  of  the  empire  were  more  ingenious  and 

|  dexterous  than  any  other  people  of  Europe ;  and,  in 
their  support  and  restoration  of  the  urts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  tamper,  and  their  refined  taste,  they 
challenge  our  esteem  and  respect.    The  first  demand 

|    of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of 

j  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas. 
The  great  palace  of  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  im- 
perial residence,  was  enlarged  and  decorated  by  the 
wealth  of  successive  sovereigns,  and  the  long  series 
of  apartments  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  No  city  in  the  world, 
probably,  surpassed  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  splen- 

I    dor  during  the  middle  ages. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  theological  disputes  about 
questions  that  pass  ihc  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  the 
disputes  respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a 
formal  schism.  These  barbarians  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries.  The 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of 
the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Greeks 
prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  banished  their  Latin  ad- 
versaries. The  court  of  Rome  took  revenge  by 
anathematizing  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  long  lapse  of  one 
thousand  years,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  character  of  the  government,  the 
people,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  or  the  occupations, 
current  in  the  Greek  empire.  Even  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Latin  emperors  during  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  the  same  course  of  events  continued. 

Constaniine  V//.,  during  his  minority,  (A.  D.  911,) 
devoted  himself  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  study  of  the  constitution  and  political  relations  of 
the  empire,  on  which  subjects  he  has  left  valuable 
writings.  Nicephonu  Phocas,  in  964,  was  the  restorer 
of  the  Byzantine  power  by  his  own  exploits  in  Crete, 
and  by  victories  obtained  under  his  generals  in  the 
wars  with  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
John  Zimisces,  in  969,  defended  the  empire  against 
the  arms  of  the  Russians  under  Swaroslav.  Basiliut 
II.  and  Constaniine  IX.,  in  975,  ascended  the  throne 
together,  and  so  shared  it  between  them,  that  ail  the 


Inlwrs  of  the  government  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former* 
and  its  enjoyments  to  his  associate. 

Under  these  princes,  the  empire  enjoyed  a  period 
of  good  fortune.  Basilius  broke  the  power  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  had  long  been  formidable,  in  sev- 
eral buttles,  and  subdued  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  ancient  Epirus.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty  years,  distinguished  by  every  imperial  vir- 
tue, Basil  left  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  A.  D.  1025. 

Constaniine  IX.  governed  without  capacity,  and 
with  a  severity  which  was  the  effect  of  fear.  He  be- 
queathed the  empire,  with  his  daughter  Zoe,  to  the 
patrician  Romania  Ar gyrus,  who  suffered  a  defeat  from 
the  Saracens,  near  Aleppo.  Zoe  was  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  a  more  youthful  lover,  and  her  passion  cost 
her  husband  his  life,  and  ruined  her  own  fortunes ;  for 
scarcely  hod  her  paramour  obtained  the  crown,  undci 
the  name  of  Michael  IV.,  when  his  mind  became  a 
prey  to  remorse.  Incapable  of  consolation,  so  long  as 
the  fruit  of  his  crime  remained  in  his  possession,  he 
abandoned  the  throne,  and  sought  to  appease  the  stings 
of  conscience  by  immuring  himself  in  a  cloister,  A.  D. 
1041.  The  empress  raised  his  cousin,  Michael  Co- 
laphalcs,  to  the  throne,  but  soon  removed  him,  and  hei 
sister  put  out  his  eyes.  Zoe  then  married  Conttantius 
Monomachus,  and  lived  to  old  age,  through  a  tranquil 
reign. 

We  may  observe,  in  a  survey  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  that,  while  most  of  the  emperors 
were  vicious  and  contemptible,  several  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  worthy  successors  of  the  best  of  the  old 
CoDsars.  To  maintain  the  luxurious  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Saracens,  Turks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Russinns,  was  a  most  arduous  task,  requiring 
abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  capital,  a  fund 
of  literature  was  preserved  during  these  times,  which 
was  destined  to  employ  the  labor  of  scholars  a  thou- 
sand years  afterward. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVI. 

A.  D.  1057  to  llsfl. 

End  of  the  Basilian  Dynasty — Accession  of 
tlic  Comneni  —  Reign  of  Alexius  —  State  of 
Literature  in  Constantinople  —  Anna  Com- 
nena  —  The  Crusades  —  Extraordinary  Ad- 
ventures of  Andronicus  —  He  ascends  the 
Throne  —  His  bloody  Reign  —  Insurrection 
at  Constantinople —  Overthrow  and  tragical 
Death  of  Andronicus. 

The  Basilian  or  Macedonian  dynasty  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  by  the  race  of  the 
Comneni,  in  1057.  Alexius  Comnrnus,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1081,  was  a  prince  of  great  experience  and 
uncommon  endowments.  During  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  administration,  ho  gave  to  the  imperial 
throne  a  degree  of  stability  which  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  empire  had  never  more  urgently  re- 
quired. The  power  of  the  Scljukian  lurks  was 
advancing  with  the  rapid  fortune  peculiar  to  a  new 
founded  dynasty,  while  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  convulsed  with  the  crusades,  and  the  Russians 
pressed  on  its  northern  frontier.  Alexius,  with  the 
art  of  a  statesman,  withstood  every  foe.  He  found  au 
historian  in  his  daughter,  Anna  Comncna,  a  female 
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who  raised  herself  above  the  character  of  her  ope. 
She  possessed  n  genius  worthy  of  her  father,  and  em- 
ployed the  hours  which  were  abstracted  from  the  a  flairs 
of  government  in  composing  the  Alexiad,  a  history  of 
her  father's  life.  We  may  remark  that,  about  the 
same  period,  the  old  book  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  con- 
I  taming  the  fubles  of  Pilpay,  was  translated  into  Greek 
at  Constantinople,  and  that  learning  was  cultivated  by 
many  as  tho  palb  to  dignity  and  fame. 

Tin;  history  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  connection  with 
I  tho  Byzantine  empire,  will  be  chiefly  reserved  for 
i  another  portion  of  this  work.    After  the  Comneni  hnd 
I  reigned  at  Constantinople  more  than  a  century,  with 
j  greater  glory  than  any  preceding  dynasty,  they  gave 
i  occasion  for  their  own  ruin,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
government.    This  was  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Andronicus,  whose  adventures  are  so  extraordinary 
thnt  they  merit  a  detailed  narrative.    This  person  was 
the  grandson  of  Alexius  I.    He  is  represented  as  brave, 
eloquent,  accomplished,  of  singular  grace  and  beauty, 
and  temperate  in  an  extraordinary  degree, "  with  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute." 
The  sister  of  the  empress  became  his  spouse  without 
the  sanction  of  the  legal  authority.    For  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  emperor  Manuel,  he  was  punished  by 
an  imprisonment  which  continued  twelve  ycan>. 

At  lengih,  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  wall  in  his 
prison  where  the  bricks  might  be  removed,  and  replaced 
so  »9  not  to  change  their  usual  appearance.  Adjoining 
this  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  a  person  might  be 
concealed,  but  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  An- 
dronicus  removed  tho  bricks,  and,  having  passed  into 
the  recess,  replaced  them,  so  as  to  occasion  no  suspi- 
cion. Not  being  found  in  his  cell  the  next  day,  he 
was  believed  to  have  escaped,  and  his  spouse,  being 
suspected  of  aiding  him,  was  sent  to  take  his  place. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  she  fancied  she  beheld  a 
spectre.  Her  husband  stood  before  her !  She  recog- 
■  nixed  him.  They  shared  their  provisions  till  they  had 
I  been  long  enough  together  to  devise  an  ingenious  plan 
of  escape.  It  succeeded.  Andronicus  fled  to  the 
Danube.  Thence,  after  many  perils,  he  found  his 
way  to  Russia,  and  there  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  Greek  emperor,  as  to  secure  his  pardon 
sod  return  to  Constantinople. 

Again  he  fell  under  tho  displeasure  of  Manuel,  who 
Kamshcd  him  to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  with  a  mili- 
tary command.  Here  his  romantic  amours  brought 
bun  into  new  difficulties,  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  which,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
New  adventures  with  the  queen  dowager  of  that  city 
plunged  him  into  a  deeper  sea  of  troubles,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head.  He  fled  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus-,  thence  to  Bagdad  and  Persia,  and  at  length 
settled  among  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor — the  implacable 
foes  of  his  country.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
he  made  predatory  excursions  into  the  empire,  and  ac- 
quired an  extensive  renown,  as  a  bandit,  throughout  the 
£a*t.  The  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  secure  him  were 
unsuccessful,  but  his  wife  and  two  children  were  taken 
aod  sent  to  Constantinople.  After  a  while,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  manifestations  of  penitence,  in  obtaining 
bts  pardon.  He  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Manuel,  and  was  dismissed  to  a  place  of 
exile,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxinc  Sea. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
at  Constantinople.  Tho  friends  of  Andronicus  fed  his 
ambition  with  hopes.    He  gathered  a  military  force, 


and  marched  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assumed  tc  i 
be  the  guardian  of  Manuel's  infant  son,  Alexius.  This 
unfortunate  child  nnd  his  mother  were  soon  disposed 
of.  The  mother  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  child  ' 
was  strangled  with  a  bowstring.    After  surveying  the  j 
dead  body  of  the  murdered  infant,  Andronicus  rudely  i 
struck  it  with  his  foot.    u  Thy  father,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  knave,  thy  mother  a  harlot,  and  thyself  a  fool." 

Andronicus  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  1 183.    The  ! 
ancient  proverb, 44  Bloodthirsty  is  the  man  who  returns 
from  banishment  to  power,"  was  fully  verified  in  him.  I 
Poison,  tho  knife,  the  sea,  and  the  flames,  were  the  j 
common  portion  of  those  who  had  incurred  his  dis-  i 

fileasure.  Alexius  Angelus  was  marked  as  a  victim, 
n  a  moment  of  despair,  he  slew  the  executioner  who 
approached  him,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
A  mournful  crowd  assembled  there,  whose  lumcntn- 
tions  soon  became  curses,  and  whoso  curses  quickly 
mourned  to  threats.  At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the 
city  burst  into  sedition,  and  in  the  general  clamor,  Isaac 
Angelas  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Andronicus  was 
absent  at  ono  of  the  islands  in  the  Propontis.  He 
hurried  to  Constantinople,  found  it  full  of  commotion, 
the  palace  deserted,  and  himself  forsaken  by  all  man- 
kind. He  attempted  to  escape  by  sea;  but  his  gnlley 
was  overtaken,  and  he  was  brought  in  chains  before 
the  new  emperor. 

Andronicus  was  placed  astride  of  a  camel,  and  con- 
ducted through  tho  city,  subjected  to  blows  and  the 
insults  of  the  populace.  He  was  then  hung  alive,  by 
the  feet,  between  the  pillars  that  supported  the  figures 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow.  All  the  citizens  whom  he  had 
robbed  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend,  were  allowed 
to  take  vengeance.  His  teeth,  hair,  an  eye,  nnd  a 
hand  were  torn  from  him  as  a  poor  compensation  for 
their  losses.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,"  and  "  Why 
will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ? "  were  all  the  exclama- 
tions ho  uttered.  At  length  his  prolonged  agony  was 
terminated  by  two  furious  Italians,  who  plunged  their 
swords  into  his  body. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVII. 

A.  D.  UN  to  1261. 

Reign  and  Deposition  of  Isaac  Angiitis — Tlie 
Crusaders  attack  Constantinople —  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City  and  its  Capture  by  the  Vene- 
tians—  Election  of  a  Frank  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  —  Division  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire —  The  Principalities  of  Lacia,  Nice, 
and  Trebizond  —  Calamities  of  Constanti- 
nople— Great  Fire —  Decline  and  Extinction 
of  the  Latin  Empire. 

Isaac  Angeujs,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  Andronicus  in  1 185,  was  a  prince  of  gen-  j 
tie  disposition  and  effeminate  manners;  but  he  was  de-  j 
prived  of  his  empire  and  of  his  eyes  by  his  own  brother, 
Alexius  III.,  in  1194.  His  son  Alexius  fled  to  Venice, 
and  sought  for  aid.    The  West  was  at  that  time  pre- 
paring for  a  crusade,  and  the  Venetians  had  under- 
taken to  convey  the  Christian  armies  into  Asia.  Arrigc 
Dandolo,  an  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age 
who  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  sight,  but  whose  menta1 
eyes  penetrated  the  more  deeply  into  political  intrigues 
was  doge  of  Venice  and  the  soul  of  the  enterorise 
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He  persuaded  the  crusaders  to  conquer  Zara,  a  Dalma- 
tian city,  for  the  Venetians.  They  next  turned  their 
arms  against  Constantinople ;  and  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  appears  from  the  following  narrative,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope  by  an  individual  who 
attended  the  expedition  :  — 

•  44  As  we  could  not  but  apprehend  that  we  should, 
by  our  great  multitude,  bo  burdensome  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  as  we  learned  that  the  citizens  of  Constan- 
tinople wished  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  their 
lawful  emperor,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
disquiets  that  existed  there,  in  order  to  secure  for  our- 
selves the  necessary  supplies  and  assistance  for  our 
future  proceedings.  We  found  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople uncommonly  strong,  the  citizens  in  arms,  with 
sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  all  the  implements  neces- 
sary for  defence.  The  unlawful  emperor  had  told  the 
people  that  we  designed  to  subdue  them,  and  reduce 
their  church  to  obedience  to  your  holiness.  Being 
stocked  with  only  provisions  for  fourteen  days,  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  our  attacks  without  intermission. 
On  the  eighth  day,  wo  broke  into  the  city.  The  em- 
peror flying  with  a  few  of  his  people,  wo  seated  Alex- 
ius  IV.  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  releasing  the 
latter  from  his  dungeon. 

44  Tho  new  emperor  promised  us  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  provisions  for  a  year,  and  his 
assistance  in  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre.  Ho  only 
desired  us,  on  account  of  the  Greeks,  to  remain  in  our 
camp,  without  the  city.  Soon  after  this,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  by  his  father,  to  fall  upon  us 
by  surprise,  and  to  set  fire  to  our  fleet  The  project 
was  discovered.  The  people,  afraid  of  our  vengeance, 
cried  out  for  a  sovereign.  The  emperor,  to  appease 
us  and  them,  sent  to  tho  discontented  his  kinsman 
Murtzulpk.  The  latter  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
emperor  and  his  father,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city 
against  us.  There  is,  holy  father,  no  city  in  the  west 
like  Constantinople.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  wide, 
consisting  of  squared  stones.  At  every  interval  of 
five  hundred  paces  is  a  stone  tower,  supporting  another 
of  wood,  six  stories  high.  Between  tho  towers  arc 
bridges,  full  of  arms  and  bowmen.  Double  and  very 
wide  fosses  allow  no  play  to  our  machines.  Often, 
during  the  night,  they  sent  out  fire-ships  against  us. 
Our  land  forces  alarmed  Murtzulph,  but  he  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. 

44  Murtzulph  had  killed  the  young  emperor  with  a 
club,  but  he  gave  out  that  Alexius  had  died  from  other 
causes.  He  obtained  advantages  over  us ;  but  at  length 
the  ships  Paradise  and  Pilgrim,  under  the  command 
of  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons,  effected  a 
landing.  When  the  Greeks  saw  the  whole  army  of 
the  Franks  pressing  into  the  houses  and  into  the  streets, 
their  courage  forsook  them.  The  emperor  took  to 
flight,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace.  We  put  the  people  to  the  sword  in  the  streets 
till  night  came  on.  At  length,  our  foot  soldiers,  without 
orders,  ruslted  with  irresistible  force  to  storm  the  impe- 
rial residence,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it; 
whereupon  all  Constantinople  submitted. 

44  Most  holy  father,  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  costly  things  which  we  have 
found,  far  exceeds  all  that  could  be  collected  in  the 
city  of  Rome  and  in  all  our  Christendom.  Six  Vene- 
tian noblemen,  with  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons, 
Halberstadt,  and  Ptolemais,  assembled  with  the  legates 
of  your  holiness ;  and  after  celebrating  high  mass  and 


public  prayers,  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
high  and  mighty  lord,  Henry  Dnndolo,  doge  of  Venice 
elected  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  to  be  emperor  of 
Constantinople."  A.  D.  1204. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  or 
Franks,  as  the  people  of  Western  Europe  were  then 
called,  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire. 
Venice  took  possession  of  the  Greek  island's.  French 
noblemen  divided  the  territory  of  ancient  Greece 
among  them.  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  these 
events,  became  lord  of  Achaia,  and  Otho  de  la  Roche, 
a  Burgundian,  was  made  duke  of  Athens.  Three  princi- 
palities were  founded  by  the  Greeks :  one  by  Theodore 
Lascaris,  son  of  Alexius  III.,  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia.  This 
sovereignty  governed  Asia  Minor  under  the  imperial 
name.  Two  other  states  were  founded  by  princes  ot 
the  Comnene  family.  One  of  them  was  Lucia,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  barbarism 
and  politeness  wore  speedily  combined  in  n  most 
curious  manner.  Trapesus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the 
capital  of  this  state,  and  its  princes  subsequently 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The  other  state  was 
established  in  Aca mania  and  iEtolia,  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Angelus. 

But  Constantinople  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calami- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Three  confla- 
grations desolated  the  city,  and  consumed  more  houses 
in  it  than  were  contained  in  the  three  largest  cities  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  All  the  horrors  of  military  license  — • 
all  that  a  thirst  for  gold,  religious  hatred,  or  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  an  unrestrained  soldiery  could  inflict  — 
the  city  of  Constantino  was  doomed  to  suffer.  What 
ever  the  flames  spared  was  the  prey  of  the  brigands, 
whom  pillage  had  only  made  more  ravenous.  An 
irreparable  loss,  which  has  been  felt  to  the  present 
day,  was  that  of  the  libraries  which  had  been  gather- 
ing for  many  ages  in  this  great  capital,  and  which  fell 
a  prey  to  tho  flames. 

Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  became,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  a  sacrifice  to  the  greatness  which  he  had 
acquired  ;  he  was  insidiously  slain  by  Johannicus,  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  a  pcoplo  who,  nbout  twenty  years 
before,  had  recovered  their  freedom.  The  empire 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Henry,  and  from  him  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Cowtenay,  grandsoo  of 
Louis  VI.  of  France.  The  Latin  empire  speedily 
declined ;  the  customs  of  the  emperors  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  am* 
power  obtained  no  consolidation. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVIII. 

A  D  1861  to  1453. 

Decline  of  the  Byzantine  Empire— Progress 
of  the  Turks,  the  Pisans,  and  the  Genoese  — 
Establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  — 
Degradation  of  the  Greek  Emperor  —  Apa- 
thy of  the  Western  Christians  —  Acres  sirm 
of  Mahomet  II.  —  Preparations  for  Attacking 
Constantinople — Condition  of  the  City — 
The  Emperor  Constantine  Palaologus  — 
His  noble  Declaration  to  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

From  tho  end  of  the  Latin  empire,  in  1361,  to  the 
final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  —  a  period  of  one 
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at  Constantinople.  The  Juration  of  the  empire  for  so 
long  a  space  of  time,  wag  not  owing  to  the  ability  of 
the  sovereign*,  or  the  power  of  the  people  to  resist  the 
causes  of  their  decline  and  overthrow,  but  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  wore 
constantly  directed  to  other  objects.  The  history  of 
ili  is  long  jx;riod  of  time  possesses  little  interest,  and  need 
not  lie  detailed.  The  fourteenth  century  was  an  age 
of  gross  superstition  and  clerical  tyranny.  Heresies, 
not  utiiike  those  at  the  same  time  prevailing  in  the 
West,  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  East.  Beside  these 
dissensions,  the  Turks  were  continually  growing 
stronger,  as  the  power  to  resist  them  declined. 

The  Pisans,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese,  estab- 
Itshed  within  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  were  no 
Ie<s  dreaded  than  the  Turks.  The  Genoese  had  gradu- 
ally expelled  their  rivnls  in  commerce,  und  had  enclosed 
their  settlement,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  port  Gala- 
ta,  with  walls,  and  thus  secured  their  position  by  for- 
tresses. Their  strength,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
emperor  Cuntacu-ene,  in  13  JS,  encouraged' them  to 
v  ize  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  the  Greeks  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Venetians. 

In  February,  1351,  a  memorable  I nattle  was  fought, 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  by  the  hostile  fleet 
of  i he  Genoese  on  one  side,  and  the  Greeks  and  Vene- 
tian* on  the  other.  The  latter  were  defeated,  leaving 
the  Genoese  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  The  maritime 
war  of  the  two  Italian  republics  continued,  with  little 
intermission,  for  two  hundred  years. 

Aliout  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Turks  had  established  themselves  in  Europe  by 
crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  Thracian  city  of 
Galliopolis,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sen  of  Marmora, 
about  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Constantino- 
ple. This  city  was  considered  as  the  key  of  Greece, 
and  even  of  Europe.  Possessed  of  this  stronghold, 
the  Turks  extended  themselves  northwardly  toward 
the  Black  Sea,  circumscribing  the  remnant  of  the 
Greek  empire  to  a  space  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  of 
which  Constantinople  was  the  extreme  easterly  point. 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  Turks  in  Eurojie  was 
Adrtanoplc,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north- 
west of  Constantinople.  At  this  time,  Amurath  I.  was 
sultan  of  the  Turks,  having  dominion  on  both  sides  of  j  sel 
the  waters  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  crush 
the  whole  Greek  empire  at  a  blow,  was  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might  thereby  combine  all  the  west  of 
Europe  against  him.  He  contented  himself  with  treat- 
ing the  feeble  emperor  of  the  Greeks  as  his  vassal. 

In  fact,  the  last  days  of  the  empire  had  already 
come,  if  a.  new  and  unexpected  event  in  the  East  had 
not  prolonged  its  miserable  existence  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  under 
Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  by  which  the  storm  of  war 
» .-is  averted  from  Constantinople,  as  we  have  already 
related.  The  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  instead  of 
reigning  in  the  capital  of  the  Ctr-sars,  as  he  had  hoped, 
became  the  captive  of  the  Tartar  chief.  But  it  was 
evident  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  respite  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  all  the  hope  that  now  remained  to  them 
was,  to  engage  the  Christians  of  the  west  to  unite  in 
defending  and  preserving  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Mamel  undertook  this  embassy.  The  principal  induce- 
ments held  out  to  the  West,  were  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  consequent  admis- 
sion of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.    But  the  states  of 
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the  west  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  con- 
cerns, to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Manuel ;  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  churches  were 
irreconcilable.  The  attempt  was  renewed,  in  1438,  by 
the  emperor,  John  II,  the  son  of  Manuel,  but  resulted 
ouly  in  mortification  and  disappointment  to  the  Greeks 


CHAJTER  CCCLXIX. 

A.  D.  1441  ta  1453. 

Mahomet  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks  —  Prepara- 
tions for  the  Siege  of  Constantinople  —  Firm- 
ness of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Patoologus 
—  Magnitude  of  the  besieging  Army  and 
Fleet  —  Weakness  of  the  Greek  Force— First 
Assault  of  the  Turks. 

Mahomet  II.  became  sultan  of  the  Ottomans  in 
1151.  He  was  young,  enterprising,  and  ambitious, 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
bent  all  his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
The  provinces  had  liecn  subdued,  one  after  another, 
till,  at  length,  the  walls  of  the  capital  comprised  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  emperor  John 
hud  died  in  14-18, and  left  the  throne  to  Constantine  XI., 
surnamcd  PaUtolofpts.  Mahomet  did  not  wait  for  a 
pretext  to  begin  the  war,  but  immediately  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  castle  on  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to 
Constantinople.  As  this  was  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  existing  between  the  two  powers,  Constantine 
remonstrated  against  the  proceeding,  but  without  effect, 
and  the  fortification  was  completed  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  the  cm 
peror,  who  saw  that  a  war  was  unavoidable,  made  tho 
best  preparations  for  defence  which  his  Blender  means 
would  allow,  while  the  Turks  were  busily  occupied  in 
collecting  their  forces  for  the  assault  of  "the  city. 

Constantinople  was  surrounded,  both  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side,  by  strong  walls.  On  tiro  land  side, 
the  walls  were  double,  four  miles  in  extent,  and  having 
a  deep  ditch  lietween  them.  The  Turks  had  no  ves- 
sels  capable  of  attacking  the  city  from  the  sen,  and, 
therefore,  at  first  directed  their  operations  toward  the 
western  wall.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  had  shortly 
before  this  time  been  introduced  into  Western  Europe, 
but  the  Turks  had  not  yet  learned  the  use  of  them. 
During  the  winter  of  1152,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian, 
named  Urban,  had  deserted  from  the  Greek  service, 
and  carried  the  knowledge  of  casting  cannon  to  the 
Turks  at  Adrianoplc.  Here  he  produced  n  brass 
piece,  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  of  six  hundred 
pounds  weight.  Two  months  were  occupied  in  the 
laborious  o]>erntion  of  transporting  this  cannon  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  Other  smaller  pieces, 
cast  by  the  same  artificer,  made  up  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery.  Beside  these  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  Turks  made  use  of  the  ancient  machines  of  war, 
as  the  catapulta,  the  balista,  the  tower,  &c. 

The  Turkish  armies,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
for  the  grand  assault  on  Constantinople,  amounted  to 
upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Their 
navy  comprised  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  but 
none  of  these  were  large  ships,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber were  mere  boats.  The  Turkish  army  had  been 
trained  during  a  long  preparation  for  this  great  effort 
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promises  and  threats  were  alike  used,  and  the  sultan 
appealed  especially  to  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  the  doc- 
trine of  fate,  and  tho  rewards  of  paradise,  which  the 
founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  had  prescribed  as  the 
surest  means  of  conquest.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  little  to  rely  upon.  Constantinople  contained 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  but  among  these, 
only  seven  thousand  fighting  men  could  be  found,  and 
of  these,  two  thousand  were  Genoese,  commanded  by 
John  Giustiniani.  The  pitiable  picture  of  this  last  and 
devoted  remnant  of  the  Romans,  as  they  still  called 
themselves,  is  relieved  and  dignified  by  a  single  object 
—  the  character  and  .conduct  of  Constantino  Paltcolo- 
gus.  He  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  In  his  hopeless 
condition,  expecting  no  succor  from  the  west,  shut  up 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  certain  to  perish  by  famine, 
if  he  could  defend  himself  against  the  sword  of  his 
enemy,  the  world  might  have  justified  him  in  making 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  miserable  subjects,  if 
not  for  himself.  Nearly  a  year  before  the  siege  began, 
he  wrote  to  the  Turkish  sultan  in  the  following  words  : 
14  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can 
secure  peace,  pursue  your  impious  warfare.  My  trust 
is  in  God  alone.  If  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change.  If 
he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the 
earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live 
and  dio  in  the  defence  of  my  people." 
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The  siege  of  Constantinople  began  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1453.  The  Turks  attacked  the  western  wall, 
and  attempted  to  batter  it  down  with  their  cannon  and 
catapults.  This  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  here 
Constantine  animated  his  little  army  by  his  presence 
and  example.  By  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Turks  had 
suce  *edcd  in  demolishing  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus, 
in  the  outward  wall ;  but  after  a  fierce  conflict  at  the 
breach,  they  were  repulsed.  The  emperor  and  Gius- 
tiniani passed  the  night  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  sultan  perceived,  with  grief  and  aston- 
ishment, that  tho  wooden  tower  which  he  had  forced 
over  the  ditch  had  been  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  the  ditch 
cleared,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  again  strong 
and  entire.  The  reduction  of  the  city  now  appeared 
to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  port  on  tho  north-cast  side. 
This  harbor  was  defended  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but 
by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  was  necessary  to  transport 
vessels  over  land,  that  tho  Turks  might  have  a  fleet  to 
act  upon  its  waters ;  and  a  project  was  conceived  by 
the  sultnn  of  conveying  his  light  vessels,  by  means  of 
a  railteay,  ten  miles,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  harbor,  where  tho  water  was  too  shallow 
to  permit  the  approach  of  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Greeks. 


The  railway  was  built  of  plank  and  timber,  and  made 
slippery  by  tallow.  Eighty  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  with  ; 
almost  incredible  labor,  were  thus  transported  along  a  ■ 
line  north-cast  of  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and 
safely  launched  in  the  port  * 

With  the  aid  of  this  fleet,  the  Turks  constructed  a 
raft  or  platform,  which  could  be  floated  to  the  base  of 
the  wall,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  heavy  can- 
non and  scaling-ladders.  Forty  Greek  youths,  who 
attempted  to  burn  these  works,  were  taken  and  mas- 
sacred. Constantine  retaliated  by  exposing  on  the 
walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Turkish  pris- 
oners. After  upwards  of  fifty  days  spent  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  attack  and  defence,  the  Turks  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  general  assault  by  land  and  water. 
The  29th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  for  their  final  effort. 
Constantine  expected  this  fatal  attack.  He  summoned 
his  officers  to  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and  by  his  advice  and  exhortations  prepared  them  for 
their  duties  and  dangers.  His  last  speech  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  appeared 
to  be  sensible  of  the  desperate  extremity  in  which  dtey  | 
were  plnced.  They  wept,  they  embraced,  and  regard- 
less of  their  individual  families  and  fortunes,  they  de- 
voted their  lives  to  their  country,  and  each  commander  j 
departed  to  his  station.  The  emperor  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  —  soon  to  be  converted  into  a 
Mahometan  mosque, — and  partook  of  the  communion ; 
after  which,  he  reposed  for  some  moments  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  then  mounted  his  horse,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  the 
general  assault  was  made  by  land  and  water.  The 
massy  walls  of  the  city  were  shaken  by  the  ponderous 
engines  of  the  Turks,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  counties* 
assailants.  Thousands  fell  under  the  missiles  which 
were  shot  by  the  defenders  from  the  walls;  but  th« 
breaches  in  the  Turkish  ranks  were  immediately  filled 
by  new  assailants.  All  was  blood,  horror,  and  confu- 
sion. The  Greeks  and  their  Genoese  allies  fought 
with  desperation,  although  they  were  outnumbered  bj 
their  enemies  perhaps  fifty  fold.  At  length,  they  be 
gan  to  sink  under  fatigue.  Giustiniani  was  wounded, 
and  withdrew  from  the  fight.  This  example  struck  a 
panic  into  the  rest ;  but  the  emperor,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, bravely  performed  all  tho  duties  of  a  general 
and  a  soldier,  and  was  long  seen  at  the  head  of  his  little 
band  of  Greeks,  fighting  against  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes. His  fear  was,  that  he  might  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  his  last  exclamation  was, 
"Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my 
head  ?  "  He  cast  away  his  imperial  robe,  and  fell  by 
an  unknown  hand,  upon  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  scaled  the  wall  of  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  other.  The  inhabitants, 
perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  crowded  every  part  of  that  vas.t  edifice 
A  tradition  had  prevailed  among  them  that  the  Turks 
would  enter  the  city,  and  proceed  as  far  as  the  Column 
of  Constantine  in  the  square,  before  the  church  ;  thai 
an  angel  would  descend  with  a  sword,  and  deliver  it  to 
an  old  man,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  saying, 
il  Take  this  sword,  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord ! " 
that  the  Turks  would  immediately  be  driven  back 
across  the  Bosphorus,  into  Asia.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  all  classes,  for  the  church 
included  every  rank  of  inhabitants  in  the  city.  While 
they  waited  for  the  descent  of  the  angel,  'he  Turk* 
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oroke  into  the  church,  and  seized  the  unhappy  victims, 
who  were  immediately  bound  in  couples,  and  dragged 
off  to  slavery.  More  than  60,000,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  shared  this  fate.  The  whole  city  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  wealth  of  it  abandoned  by  the  sultan 
to  his  soldiers.  The  numerous  libraries  of  Constanti- 
nople", being  of  no  value  to  the  barbarian  conquerors, 
were  either  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  many  relics 
of  ancient  literature  were  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  sultan  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city 
on  the  evening  of  its  capture.  He  visited  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  arrested  the  hand  of  a  Turkish 
soldier,  who  was  beginning  to  break  up  its  marble 
pavement,  tie  ordered  the  Christian  ornaments  to  lie 
torn  down,  and  the  walls  to  be  purified,  after  which 
the  building  was  consecrated  as  a  mosque.  He  had 
determined,  from  the  first,  that  Constantinople  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  after  the 
tumult  of  Uie  conquest  was  quieted,  he  invited  the 
Greeks,  who  had  escaped  from  the  city,  to  return,  as- 
suring them  their  life,  liberty,  and  the  unmolested  en- 
joyment of  their  religion.  These  promises  were  fuith- 
fully  kept  by  him  and  his  successors  for  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  The  eastern  point  of  the  city  was  cleared, 
to  make  room  for  the  sultan's  palace  and  gardens,  and 
on  this  spot  is  now  the  seraglio  of  the  Ottoman  ruler. 
From  this  time,  Constantinople  has  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  the  Turkish  empire.* 

The  downfall  of  the  imperial  city  is  commonly  re* 
yarded  as  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  The 
imperial  name  and  authority,  however,  still  existed  in 
the  family  of  the  Comneni,at  Trebizond,on  the  Black 
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Sea,  while  the  Paheologi  continued  to  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Trebizood  was  conquered 
by  Mahomet,  in  1462,  and  the  emperor  David  Com- 
ncnus  was  put  to  death  at  Constantinople.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  subjugated  about  the  same  time.  Ma- 
homet adorned  Constantinople  with  new  magnificence, 
and  tlie  architecture  of  the  city  assumed  an  Oriental 
c  1  sl  i  r\i  c  r» 

The  capture  of  Constantinople,  although  a  great 
calamity,  was  not  without  beneficial  effects  on  the  rest 
of  Europe.  It  became  the  means  of  spreading  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  West.  Muny 
literary  and  scientific  men,  who  fled  before  the  Turkish 
arms,  found  a  refuge  in  Italy,  to  which  country  they 
carried  many  valuable  works  of  ancient  literature,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  manuscripts, 
thus  happily  preserved  from  destruction,  were  multiplied 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  then  of  recent  dute,  and 
by  degrees,  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  Europe 
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The  government  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  formed 
upon  the  most  arbitrary  model.  The  sovereign  was  the 
sole  fountain  of  honor  and  authority.  All  ranks,  both 
in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  depended  upon  the  titles 
and  offices  which  were  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his 
sole  will  and  pleasure.  For  a  thousand  years,— -from 
the  time  of  Vespasian  to  that  of  Alexius  Coranenus, — 
the  Roman  emperor  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  to 
himself,  and  gave  that  of  Cetsar  to  his  associate  in  the 
empire,  or  to  his  brothers  and  sons.  Alexius,  in  order 
to  bestow  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  Ctcsar  upon  his 
brother  Isaac,  invented  the  now  title  of  Sebastocrator, 
compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  emperor 
and  Augustus.  This  dignitary  was  exalted  above  the 
Ctesur  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne,  and  was  distin- 
guished from  tho  sovereign  only  by  some  peculiar 
ornaments. 

The  emperor  alone  could  array  himself  in  purple 
buskins,  and  the  close  diadem,  or  tiara,  which  was 
copied  from  die  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.  The 
buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and  Ca»ar  were  green, 
and  both  wore  open  coronets  or  crowns.  The  mode 
of  adoration,  or  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  Dio- 
clesian  from,  tho  Persian  court,  and  was  continued  to 
die  end  of  the  empire.  This  humiliating  rever- 
ence was  exacted  from  all  who  entered  the  royal 
presence,  even  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  Latin  emperors  of  Rome.  Liutprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  describes  his  visit  to  Constantinople  in 
the  tenth  century,  as  ambassador  of  Otho,  emperor  of 
Germany.  When  ho  approached  the  throne,  the  birds 
on  a  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which 
were  accompanied  by  the  roaring  of  two  golden  lions. 
Ho  was  compelled  to  fall  prostrate,  and  touch  the  (loot 
three  times  with  his  forehead.  When  he  rose,  the 
ili  rone  had  been  hoisted  by  an  engine,  from  the  floor 
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to  the  coiling,  and  thp  emperor  appeared  in  new  and 
more  i»oi-jjfootis  apparel.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  empire  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  who  signified 
his  commands  by  a  nod  or  a  sign  ;  but  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  «peak  or  sit  down  in  his  presence.  When  he 
appeared  in  public,  the  streets  were  cleared  and  purified ; 
the  pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers;  the  most 
precious  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from  the 
windows  and  balconies. 

Constantinople  was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  city  in  the  world.  The  Franks  were 
struck  with  astonishment  whenever  business,  religion, 
or  curiosity  led  them  from  the  west  to  visit  the  Byzan- 
tine capital.  Fulk,  of  Chartres,  who  saw  it  in  the 
tenth  century,  exclaims; 44  O,  what  a  vast  city  is  Con- 
stantinople !  and  how  beautiful !  How  many  monas- 
teries it  contnins,  and  how  many  palaces  built  w  ith 
wonderful  art!  How  many  manufactures  are  here, 
amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate 
how  this  city  abounds  with  all  good  things;  gold,  silver, 
and  cloths  of  various  kinds,  for  every  hour  ships  arrive 
in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use 
of  man."  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  French  noble- 
man  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  magnifi- 
cence then  known  in  the  west,  describes,  in  similar 
terms,  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  who  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first  time. 
44  They  could  not  have  believed,"  he  says,  44  that  there 
was  a  city  so  beautiful  and  rich  in  the  whole  world. 
When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty  towers,  its 
rich  palaces,  and  its  magnificent  churches,  all  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  could  have  formed  no  conception  of 
this  sovereign  city  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their  own 
eyes." 

Babbi  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  passed 
through  Constantinople,  on  his  way  to  the  East,  about 
the  year  1160.  He  describes  it  still  more  minutely. 
"This  city,"  ho  remarks,  "is  exceedingly  populous, 
being  a  great  resort  for  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Nothing  can  com- 
pare with  it  but  Bagdad,  that  mighty  city  of  the  Ish- 
maclites.  Here  is  the  famous  temple  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  contains  as  many  altars  as  there  arc  days  in 
the  year,  and  riches,  beyond  all  estimation,  derived 
from  offerings  brought  from  various  countries,  so  that 
the  wealth  of  the  building  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
temple  in  the  world.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  are 
pillars  of  gold  and  silver,  huge  chandeliers,  lamps, and 
other  ornaments  of  these  precious  metals,  more  than 
any  man  is  able  to  reckon.  The  emperor,  beside 
possessing  the  palace  left  him  by  his  ancestors,  has 
lately  built  him  another  on  the  sca-shorc,  called  Bil- 
brma.  The  pillars  and  walls  of  this  building  are  over- 
laid with  beaten  gold  and  silver,  and  on  «t hose  are  en- 
graved the  wars  made  by  him  and  his  ancestors.  There 
is  also  a  golden  throne  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
with  a  golden  crown,  hanging  by  chains  of  gold  over 
it.  This  is  so  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
that  no  man  is  able  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  whole. 
The  riches  of  this  palace  are  absolutely  incredible ; 
the  towers  being  filled  with  scarlet  and'  purple  gar- 
ments, and  gold. 

44  The  revenue  of  Constantinople,  derivcu  from  com- 
merce and  the  markets,  is  said  to  be  twenty  thousand 
crowns  a  day.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  citv  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  They 


dress  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  their  garments  1 
being  made  of  crimson  intermingled  with  gold,  or 
embroidered  with  needle-work;  and  they  all  ride  upon 
horses,  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  kings.  The 
country  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  hits  plenty 
of  corn,  flesh,  and  wine ;  and  there  is  not  a  finer  spot 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  The  inhabitants  are 
totally  given  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  and  seem  to  me 
more  like  women  than  men,  through  their  extreme 
love  of  pleasure.  No  Jews  dwell  within  the  city, 
but  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  this  na-  i 
tion,  who  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs,  called  Prra. 
Some  of  them  are  merchants,  and  very  rich.  No  Jew 
is  nllowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  except  Solomon,  the 
Egyptian,  who  is  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  by  j 
whose  exertions  the  Jews  have  been  relieved  iu  their 
captivity ;  for  the  Jews  are  very  much  hntcd  by  the 
Greeks,  who  insult  and  beat  them  in  the  streets.  The 
tanners  use  them  worst  of  all ;  for  when  they  dress 
their  hides,  they  pour  the  dirty  water  into  the  streets 
before  the  doors  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Constantinopolitnni 
we  have  some  sketches  furnished  by  the  theological 
writers  of  the  early  age  of  the  city.  Balls,  weddings, 
and  religious  processions  afforded  copious  sources  of 
amusement.  Carriages  were  drawn  by  white  mules, 
with  trappings  of  silver.  Tho  public  races  in  the  Cir 
cus,  or  Hippodrome  interested  all  classes,  and  created 
factions  in  the  state,  which  took  sides  with  the  blue  oi 
green  charioteers.  Attendance  at  church  was  regarded 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  When  a  famous  , 
preacher  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  he  collected  a  throng 
equal  to  those  of  Whitfield  or  Wesley,  in  England.  A  | 
burst  of  eloquence  or  pathos  produced  44  rounds  of  ap- 
plause" from  the  audience,  as  if  the  church  had  been  a 
theatre.  We  may  add,  that  the  churches  were  beset  with 
pickpockets,  and  that  ladies  very  often  returned  home 
lightened  of  their  jewels.  A  full  attendance  at  church 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  numerous  arrests  by  the 
police,  and  commitals  to  prison.  We  have  these,  and 
many  more  curious  particulars  of  the  same  sort,  from 
Chrysostom,  who  wrote  as  early  as  the  year  400. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  very  supersti- 
tious.   Children  were  christened  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner.   A  number  of  lamps  were  lighted,  and  labelled 
with  names;  the  infant  was  named  after  the  lamp 
which  burnt  longest,  this  being  deemed  an  omen  of 
longevity.    Afterward  the  child  was  furnished  with  a 
multitude  of  charms  and  fascinations,  consisting  of  amu- 
lets, bells,  anil  crimson  thread.    The  powers  of  witch-  i 
craft  and  the  44  evil  eve  "  were  anxiously  counteracted. 
Nurses  and  maids  took  mud  out  of  the  hath,  and 
smeared  it  over  the  forehead  of  the  child,  and  this  was  ! 
deemed  to  possess  potent  efficacy.    Another  mode 
equally  fashionable,  was  to  hang  texts  from  the  gospel  i 
round  the  children's  necks. 

Education  received  some  systematic  attention  from  1 
the  Constant inopoli tans  at  an  early  period.  Boys  were 
sent  to  public  schools  at  four  years  old.  They  con- 
tinued at  school  till  their  fifteenth  year.  The  course 
of  study  comprised  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  At  college,  the  chief  mode  of  i 
teaching  was  by  lectures.  Instruction  was  given  in 
logic,  rhetoric,  Latin,  ethics,  medicine,  and  law.  Con- 
stantinople was  regarded  as  having  tho  best  law  school 
in  the  Roman  empire,  except  Berytus.  Physicians 
ranked  high,  and  some  were  made  senators.  Every  divi*. 
ion  of  Constantinople  had  its  physician  appointed,  and 
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salaried  by  the  government.  The  fees  were  only  such 
as  the  patient  chose  to  give. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  empire  wore  not  a 
martial  people.  Their  wealth  enabled  thein  to  pur- 
chase  the  service  of  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a 
naval  power.  The  Sclavonians,  the  Turks,  the  Bul- 
garians, and  the  Russians  were  hired  to  man  their 
ships,  and  till  the  ranks  of  their  armies.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Peloponncsian  and  Punic  wars,  the  science 
of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  declined  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  dromones,  or 
light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  only  two 
tiers  of  oars ;  and  the  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  performed  the  double  service  of  mariners 
and  soldiers.  They  were  provided  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck,  and  with 
long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes 


from  below.  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  hud 
not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thucvd- 
ides.  A  squadron  of  galleys  advanced  in  a  crescent, 
and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  sides 
of  their  antagonists.  A  machine  for  casting  stone? 
and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers  in  the  .middle  of 
the  deck,  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was  elFeeted 
by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  Sig- 
nal flags  were  used  by  day,  and  lights  by  night,  to  con 
vey  orders.  On  land,  Are-signals  were  repeated  fron 
one  mountain  to  another,  over  an  extent  of  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  and  when  the  Saracens  attacked  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  the  news  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in 
a  few  minutes. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  empire  presents  a  long 
list  of  historic  and  theological  writers,  but  none  of 
great  celebrity. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXII. 

A.  D.  MO  to  1368. 

Foundation  of  Ragusa  —  The  Republican 
Constitution  —  Attack  of  the  Croatian*  and 
Saracens  —  Acquisition  of  the  Tower  — 
Change  in  the  Government —  Usurpation 
of  Damiano  —  Revolution  and  establish- 
ment of  Venetian  Influence  at  Ragusa. 

This  littlo  republic,  which  existed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  with- 
out attracting  very  particular  notice  from  the  states 
of  Western  Europe,  still  deserves  a  place  in  our 
history.  Its  territory  comprised  a  strip  of  sea-coast  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  about  forty 
miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  The  city  of 
Ragusa  is  a  seaport,  formerly  called  Lawsium,  Rati- 
uum,  or  Ragusitun.  It  dates  from  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  wlien  the  ancient  city  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Illyria,  was  destroyed  by  a  horde  of  Scla- 
'omans.  The  fugitives  from  this  city  built  on  an  adjoin- 
ing rocky  peninsula,  a  new  town,  which  received  the 
name  of  Lausium,  from  lau,  a  rock.  This  place  was 
attacked  in  its  infancy  by  the  same  wild  hordes  which 
had  destroyed  Epidaurus;  but  the  priests  found  means, 
on  this  occasion,  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  barbarians, 
who  contented  themselves  with  levying  a  contribution. 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  population  of  the  new  com- 
-nonwealth  was  much  increased  by  fugitives  from  the 
ruins  of  Salona  and  the  lllyrian  mountains.  The  town 
was  enlarged,  and  strengthened  with  walls  and  a 
citadel. 

A  republican  constitution  was  established  in  Ragusa, 
it  the  very  commencement  of  its  carder.    The  legis- 
lative body  consisted  of  a  general  council,  comprising 
the  members  of  the  principal  families.    From  this 
council,  an  executive  senate  was  formed  by  lot.  The 
president  of  the  senate  was  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
title  of  count,  which  was  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of 
rector.    The  election  took  place  annually.    On  occa- 
sions of  special  importance,  the  people  were  "ailed  I 
together  in  what  would  now  be  called  a  mass  meeting.  I 
Undue  ambition  was  unknown,  and  it  was  the  wish  | 
•«f  ail  to  preserve  their  freedom.    On  one  occasion,  | 


they  sent  to  Greece  for  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  made  him  their  rector.  By  his  help, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government  of 
Constantinople. 

The  surrounding  country  possessed  but  little  fertil- 
ity, and  the  people  of  this  small  commonwealth  were 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their  own  industry. 
Under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  the  Romans  hud 
becomo  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  Ragusans 
made  no  conquests,  but  became  a  people  remarkable 
for  industrious  habits.  Their  city  was  the  market  for 
the  productions  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Bosnia, 
and  they  established  manufactures,  which  contributed 
grcntly  lo  their  opulence.  They  derived  some  advan 
tnge  from  their  connection,  by  treaty,  with  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  who  were  able  to  protect,  but  not  tc 
oppress  them.  They  also  made  a  treaty  with  a  neigh- 
boring prince  of  Bosnia,  by  which  they  obtained  an 
accession  of  territory.  This,  at  the  time  of  its  trans- 
for  to  the  Ragusans,  was  little  better  than  n  wilderness  ; 
but  the  industrious  possessors,  by  their  skill  in  agrieul- 
turc,  soon  converted  it  into  a  garden.  They  upplied 
themselves  also  to  maritime  trade,  built  vessels, 
and  became  powerful  at  sea.  Stephen,  king  of  Dal- 
matia,  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  territory ;  and  after  his 
death,  his  widow  Margaret,  in  consequence  of  some 
disturbances  which  broke  out  in  her  country,  took 
refuse  in  Rnsusa,  where  she  became  a  nun.  Bojros- 
Inv,  king  of  Croatia,  a  relative  of  Margaret,  marched 
with  an  army  against  Ragusa,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  after  devastating  the 
territory.  The  Rngusans  displayed  their  valor  in 
defence  of  their  homes  on  another  occasion,  in  H67. 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens  from  Africa, 
who  took  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ragusa  for  a  whole  year.  The 
inhabitants  at  length  expelled  them  from  their  territory 
and  pursued  them  across  the  Adriatic  into  Italy,  as  far 
as  Benevento  and  Capua. 

About  this  time,  the  Ragusans  made  an  acquisition 
which  added  much  to  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth. A  strong  tower  at  the  entrance  of  their  har- 
bor had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  Rascian  nobleman, 
and  threatened  both  the  freedom  an*'  the  subsistence 
of  Ragusa.    By  adroit  management,  'ho  commanders 
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of  tho  fortress  were  gained  over  to  the  republic, 
und  admitted  into  the  government,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Ragusans  became  masters  of  tho  tower. 
This  fortunate  acquisition  was  afterward  celebrated  by 
an  unnual  festival ;  for  trifling  affairs  are  important  to 
such  small  communities.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
n  new  influx  of  Sclavonian  families  added  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  Latin  language  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  tho  Sclavonian  took  its  place. 

In  process  of  time,  tho  government  underwent  a 
change.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  discon- 
tinued, and  tile  power  came  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  who  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  found- 
ers of  Ragusa  and  Bosnian  chiefs  ;  yet  the  communi- 
ty continued  at  peace  and  highly  prosperous.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  tyrant  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  rector  Dcmeianus,  or  Damiano,  having 
held  his  offlce  for  a  year,  managed,  by  means  of  his 
connections,  wealth,  and  popularity,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  to  obtain  a  reelection  —  tho  Ragusans 
having  previously  adhered  rigidly  to  the  "  one  term 
prinoiplc."  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he 
continued  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, whose  function  it  was  to  elect  his  successor.  Dam- 
iano, therefore,  held  tho  government  four  years ;  for 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Ragusans  in  observing  estab- 
lished forms,  that  they  allowed  the  laws  to  be  subverted 
on  their  account  Damiano  now  began  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  threw  into  prison. the  most  noble  youths  of 
the  house  of  Bobali,  who  were  zealous  supporters  of 
freedom  ;  but  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

Damiano  tiad  strengthened  himself  by  gaining  par- 
tisans in  Ragusa,  both  among  the  patricians  and  the 
populace.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  tyran- 
ny through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  Benessa,  his 
son-in-law,  who  preferred  the  freedom  of  his  country 
to  the  splendor  of  his  family.  The  senators  were 
assembled  in  secret,  and  as  it  was  not  cosy  to  over- 
throw the  usurper  witliout  foreign  aid,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  Venice.  Benessa  went  to  that  city,  on  pre- 
tence of  commercial  affairs,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  senate  of  that  republic,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Damiano  should  be  expelled  on  condition  that  Ven- 
ice should  appoint  the  rectors  of  Ragusa.  Two  Vene- 
tian galleys  put  to  sea,  with  the  professed  objoct  of 
conveying  presents  to  Constantinople.  They  touched 
at  Ragusa,  where  Damiano  entertained  the  captain,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  commander's  galley 
on  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  board, 
Benessa  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms  in  tho  cause 
of  freedom,  while  the  Venetians  weighed  anchor  and 
carried  ofl"  the  usurper,  who,  being  overwhelmed  with 
nortincation  and  rage,  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
the  walls  of  the  cabiu,  A.  D.  1210. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  following  this  event,  Ra- 
gusa was  governed  by  Venetian  rectors,  who  were 
taken  from  among  the  first  patrician  families  of  Venice, 
and  held  office  for  two  years.  The  republic,  in  other 
respects,  was  entirely  independent,  and  enjoyed  its  own 
laws.  The  Venetians,  however,  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  faction  in  Ragusa,  restored  the  popular  assemblies 
in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  tho  people  from  the 

nate,  and  augmented  tho  numbers  of  tho  latter  body 
by  new  appointments,  in  order  that  it  might  contain  indi- 
viduals who  should  owe  their  dignity  to  Venetian  influ- 
ence. In  1320.  the  Ragusans  made  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  miperor  of  Constantinople,  by  which, 
for  the  payment  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year,  they 


were  admitted  to  free  trade  with  all  the  Byzantine  ter- 
ritories on  the  same  footing  as  native  subjects. 
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Overthrow  of  the  Venetian  Influence  —  Con- 
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The  Venetian  administration  continued  till  1368, 
when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Venice  and 
Hungary,  the  Venetians  were  compelled,  by  the  success 
of  the  Hungarian  arms,  to  renounce  their  authority  at  | 
Ragusa.    By  this  event,  the  republic  became  restored 
to  full  independence.     In   gratitude   for  this,  the 
Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
ducats  yearly  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  to  hoist  ' 
his  flag  on  their  ramparts  by  the  side  of  their  own. 
A  protector  was  necessary  to  Ragusa  on  account  of  | 
its  commerce  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  since  die  Greek  I 
emperor  had  ceased  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  that  sea,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Genoese  and  the  , 
Venetians,  who  disregarded  the  neutrality  of  the  small  j 
states,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence.    The  con- 
nection with  Hungary  soon  ceased,  and  the  Ragusans  , 
turned  their  attention  to  Orchan,  the  Turkish  leader,  ' 
whose  power  was  already  so  great  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  , 
Sea,  that  all  commercial  nations  were  obliged  to  con-  j 
ciliate  his  favor.    In  order  to  reconcile  the*© eople  to  I 
an  alliance  with  the  Mahometans,  a  nun  was  induced 
to  declare  that  this  measure  had  been  revealed  to  her  , 
as  the  will  of  God.   A  treaty,  in  consequence,  was  made  I 
in  1330,  by  which  the  Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  the  Turk- 
ish monarch  five  hundred  sequins  a  year,  in  return  for 
which  the  republic  was  taken  under  his  protection,  i 
and  its  commodities  were  exempted  from  duties.  This 
sum,  with  presents  to  the  Turkish  nobles,  continued  to  1 
be  paid  till  tho  end  of  the  republic  in  1806. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  in 
crease  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  the  tribute  of  the 
Ragusans  was  increased.    During  the  long  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  the  Ragusans  found  it  a  most  arduous 
task  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  as  the  fleets  of  the  I 
belligerents  repeatedly  visited  their  coasts,  and  plun-  i 
dered  their  territory  without  scruple.    They  were   1 1 
charged  by  the  Christians  with  favoring  the  Turks,  and 
by  the  Turks  with  being  partial  to  the  Christian*, 
though  their  only  study  was  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  both  parties.    Charles  V.  pressed  several  of  ihetr  , 
galleys  into  his  service,  and  confiscated  their  merchant  1 
vessels.    When  the  Venetians,  the  Papal  admiral,  and 
the  Genoese  commander,  Andrew  Doria,  combined 
their  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  against  Hayraddin  Barbaros- 
<ta,  in  1538,  it  was  seriously  debated  among  the  leaden 
whether  they  should  not  begin  by  attacking  Ragusa,  I 
and  bringing  it  under  subjection  to  Charles  V.  ;  but 
Doria  opposed  this  measure,  declaring  that  he  had  i 
come  to  fight  infidels,  and  not  his  brother  Christiana. 
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The  Ragusans,  in  this  critical  emergency,  sent  a 
•earned  ecclesiastic  to  Rome,  in  order  to  justify  and 
explain  their  conduct  to  pope  Paul  HI.  By  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  with 
theii  territory  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  having  a  scanty  and  rocky  soil, 
which  did  not  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
they  made  an  impression  on  the  pope,  who  promised 
them  his  protection.  By  means  of  envoys  and  pres- 
ents to  the  various  powers,  and  by  maintaining 
u  most  prudent  and  discreet  conduct,  the  Ragusans 
managed  to  steer  their  little  bark  safely  through  that 
most  stormy  period.  Ragusa  became  a  city  of  refuge. 
Emigrants  from  all  countries  found  hospitality  there. 
Christians  Aying  from  the  Ottomans,  Florentine  patri- 
ots exiled  by  the  fall  of  their  republic,  Italians  from 
every  quarter,  men  of  learning  and  genius,  found  there 
a  good  reception.  The  city  was  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground,  a  stepping-stone  between  Christendom  and 
Turkey ;  and  much  intercourse  and  correspondence 
were  carried  on  through  this  channel,  which  could 
oot  be  transacted  direct  with  Constantinople. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
aAer  a  better  understanding  had  been  established 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Christian  powers,  Ragusa 
continued  to  enjoy  its  independence  and  neutral 
security,  and  no  Turkish  soldier  was  allowed  to  set 
foot  upon  its  territory.  Tho  sultan's  pro  eel  ion  was 
of  importance  to  the  republic,  by  securing  its  flag 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  this 
respect,  the  Ragusan  merchant  ships  had  tho  advan- 
tage over  those  of  most  of  the  Mediterranean  states, 
and  they  acted  as  carriers  in  that  sea,  between  the 
Levant  and  the  ports  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  ear- 
ly hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers,  the 
negotiations  and  communications  were  carried  on  by 
Ragusan  vessels. 

For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  Ragusa  had 
preserved  its  independence  more  or  less  complete, 
and  had  withstood  the  attacks  of  numerous  tribes  of 
barbarians.  It  remained  as  an  advanced  post  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  on  the  borders  of  wild  Bosnia, 
and  fierce  Albania,  and  its  freedom  and  its  flag  were 
respected  by  all  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  fell, 
however,  in  the  general  crash  of  principalities  and 
powers  that  followed  the  French  revolution.  In  the 
quarrel  between  Franco  and  Russia,  in  1806,  about  the 
possession  of  the  district  of  Cattaro,  one  of  the  spoils 
of  tho  republic  of  Venice,  the  French  occupied  Ra- 
gusa with  their  troops.  Napoleon,  in  1808,  abolished 
the  republic,  and  incorporated  the  territory  of  Ragusa 
with  the  province  of  Dalmatia.  On  his  overthrow,  in 
1814,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  Dnlmatia,  and 
that  territory,  including  Ragusa,  has  ever  since  formed 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  people  of  this  republic  were  divided  into  four 
orders — patricians,citizcns,ecclcsiastics,and  plebeians. 
The  patricians  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  or 
with  noble  families  of  other  countries.  They  exer- 
cised no  trade  or  profession,  but  lived  either  on  the 
rents  of  their  lands  and  houses,  or  on  the  interest  of 
the  money  which  they  lent  to  the  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers. The  patrician  boys  were  remarkable  for 
their  forwardness  and  impertinence,  and  it  was  a  proverb 
in  the  republic,  "  Deliver  us  from  tho  flies  of  Zara 
•ad  the  boys  of  Ragusa."  The  citizens  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  trade,  either  as  merchants  or  shopkeepers. 
All  others  were  ecclesiastics  or  plebeians.   The  patri- 


cians, in  the  latter  days  of  tho  republic,  had  the  gov- 
ernment entirely  in  their  hands.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  general  council,  who  elected  the  rector  and 
the  ecclesiastical  officers.  Sometimes  the  rector  was 
changed  every  month.  His  authority  was  great ; 
nothing  could  bo  done  without  his  consent.  He  never 
appeared  in  public,  except  at  popular  festivals,  and  on 
occasions  of  public  business.  He  wore  a  mantic  of 
purple  damask,  with  red  shoes,  which  were  the  insignia 
of  supreme  power  in  the  Roman  empire.  His  body- 
guard consisted  of  twelve  men,  unarmed.  The  Ragu- 
sans  were  most  rigid  observers  of  etiquette  and  legal  for- 
malities. The  length  of  a  councillor's  robe  was  fixed 
by  law  ;  and  when  Tuberoni  Cerva  entered  the  coun- 
cil hall  with  a  robe  of  illegal  length,  tho  superfluous 
part  was  cut  off  by  cxecutivo  authority  —  a  disgrace 
which  affected  him  so  violently,  that  ho  quitted  public 
life,  and  entered  into  a  monastery. 

The  Rag\isan  people,  during  the  long  career  of  their 
republic,  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  a  contented, 
thriving  race.  The  upper  classes  were  well  behaved, 
equitable,  attd  civil ;  and  though  the  patrician  youths 
were  accustomed  to  carry  their  measures  with  a  high 
hand,  and  beat  the  other  boys  in  the  street,  yet  we  are 
informed,  by  the  faithful  chronicler  of  these  matters,  that 
tho  citizen  and  plebeian  youngsters  always  took  their 
revenge  by  flogging  the  little  aristocrats  when  they  caught 
them  in  dark  lanes.  The  various  powers  of  the  state 
were  tolerably  well  balanced  in  Ragusa.  Even  the 
pope  was  taught  to  know  his  place,  and  allowed  only 
to  appoint  an  archbishop  out  of  two  candidates  selected 
by  the  council.  The  Ragusans,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
belonged  to  the  Western  or  Roman  church. 

The  city  of  Ragusa  stands  upon  the  sloping  sides 
of  two  hills,  and  is  defended  by  walls,  ditches,  and 
castles.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow.  The  liousos 
are  well  built,  of  freestone,  and  are  spacious  and  com- 
modious. The  cathedral  and  government  palace  are 
large  and  fine  structures,  nnd  the  latter  has  splendid 
halls  and  galleries.  Without  the  walls  are  numerous 
gardens  and  country-houses,  with  plantations  of  orange 
and  other  fruit-trees,  and  handsome  fountains.  There 
is  an  almost  continuous  suburb  along  the  western  coast 
for  three  miles.  The  population  of  the  city  was  once 
thirty  thousand.  At  present,  it  is  not  much  above  six 
thousand.  Many  able  and  learned  men  have  been 
born  at  this  place ;  among  others,  the  mathematician 
Boscovich,  Father  Kunich,  long  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  Rome,  and  tin;  learned  Banduri. 

The  Ragusans  are  reckoned  among  the  best  Bailors 
in  tho  Mediterranean,  and  bear  a  high  character  for 
honesty  and  steadiness.  Ship-building,  manufactures 
of  soap,  liquors,  and  tobacco  arc  tho  chief  branches  of 
industry  in  Ragusa.  Two  miles  west  of  the  city  is  the 
fine  harbor  of  Gravosa,  with  docks  for  ship-building, 
and  fine  country  houses  around.  Timber  is  imported 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Monte  Ciargaro,  in  Italy. 
The  maritime  trade  of  Ragusa  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in 
1806,  but  it  has  since  somewhat  revived.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian  ;  but  all 
the  educated  people  speak  Italian  :  this  tongue  and 
the  Latin  are  the  literary  languages  of  Ragusa.  The 
little  island  of  Melcda  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic.  It  contains  six  villages. 
The  population  of  tho  whole  district  is  about  forty 
thousand. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXIV. 

Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  — 
Its  Extent  and  Political  Di- 
visions. 

The  Turkish  or  Ottoman*  empire 
began  remotely  with  the  White  Huns 
of  Scythin ;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  present  kingdom  is  usually  referred 
to  Solyman,  chief  of  a  branch  of  the 
Scljukian  Turks,  who  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Grad- 
ually growing  in  strength,  this  power 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Saracens  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  finally,  crossing  into  Eu- 
rope, wrested  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  after  another,  its  finest  prov- 
inces. Nothing  was  left  of  that  mighty 
kingdom  but  Constantinople ;  and  this,  in 
1153,  was  captured,  and  became  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion. This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
an  Asiatic  people  has  permanently 
established  itself  in  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Ottoman  empire  included 
nearly  all  the  territories  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Byzantine  throne.  It  is 
now  considerably  reduced.  Greece  has 
become  free.  All  the  African  prov- 
inces arc  practically  independent.  Of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  a  part  of  Armenia,  Koordistan, 
and  Mesopotamia,  remain,  though  the 
supremacy  over  them  is  considerably 
lessened  in  modern  times.  Referring 
the  reader  to  our  account  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  European  portion  of  this  empire. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  three  Principalities,  and  Russia, 
from  all  which  it  is  chiefly  separated  by  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  ;  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago ;  south  by  Greece,  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  die  Austrian  em- 
pire. It  extends  from  39°  to  48°  north  latitude,  and 
from  16*  to  30°  east  longitude,  comprising  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  seven  millions. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Alpine  system,  extends  from  west  to  east,  through 
the  northern  part  of  Turkey,  from  Dalmalia  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  western  part  of  the  chain  is  called 
the  Dinaric  Alpt ;  the  eastern  part  is  called  the  BaU 
fan,  or  Hcrmus.  On  the  southern  frontier  of  Servia,  a 
branch  of  this  chain  shoots  on"  to  the  south,  stretching, 
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*  For  the  early  annals  of  the  Turk*,  and  their  history  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  Asia,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  view  of 
A  untie  Turkey,  page  354  :  for  the  early  history  of  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  he  can  consult  our 
sketch  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  page  799.  If  the  reader  is 
desirous  of  tracing  the  remote  annals  of  the  Turks,  we  refer 
l  im  to  page  393. 


under  various  names,  through  Greece.  This  range, 
called  Mount  Pindus,  embraces  numerous  celebrated 
summits,  among  which  arc  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Olym- 
pus, Pelion,  Ossa,  &c. 

The  Maritza,  —  the  Hebrus  of  ancient  geographers, 
—  the  Albanian  Drino,  the  Axius,  or  Vardar  of  the 
moderns,  the  Achclous,  now  the  Aspropotamos,  and 
the  Peneus,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Archipelago,  or  JEgean  Sea,  along  the  territo- 
ries of  Turkey  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  is  strong- 
ly indented  by  numerous  capes  and  headlands.  The 
series  of  seas  and* straits  which  connect  the  JCgean 
with  the  Mack-  Sea,  are,  first,  the  Straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, or  the  Hellespont ;  then  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ; 
then  the  Bosphorus,  entering  into  the  Black  Sea,  on 
which  Constantinople  is  situated.  This  divides  Asia 
from  Europe,  its  width  being  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles. 

The  climate  is  more  severe  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  latitude.  In  the  recesses  of  the  highest 
mountains,  snow  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Other  and  more  southerly  portions  enjoy  a  mild  and 
delicious  climate.  In  some  parts  the  seasons  are  in- 
tensely hot. 

A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  for- 
ests ;  cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the  northern 
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parts.  The  wolf,  wild-boar,  rhamois,  stags,  &.C., 
abound  in  the  wooded  districts.  The  horse  of  Turkey 
is  small,  but  active  ;  the  ass  and  mule  are  much  used. 
A  great  quantity  of  wool  is  produced.  Olives,  grapes, 
maize,  are  cultivated,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  ter- 
ntory  is  subjected  to  husbandry.  In  the  southern  parts 
fine  fruits  are  produced,  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  al- 
monds, &.c.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. On  the  whole,  this  is  a  country  of  great  natural 
advantages,  but  the  influences  of  the  government  and  re- 
ligion lend  to  induce  general  indolence  and  imbecility. 

The  political  divisions  adopted  by  European  geogra- 
phers ure  unknown  to  the  Turks,  who,  in  their  ndminis- 
■native  divisions,  blend  the  Asiatic  with  the  European 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  divide  the  whole  empire 
into  two  brglerbegships,  the  one  comprising  the  Euro- 
jK-nn  and  parts  of  the  Asiatic  dominions,  whose  capital 
is  Sophia  ;  the  other  including  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
In  the  brilliunt  period  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it 
further  divided  into  forty-four  cyalcti  or  principaU 
which  were  subdivided  into  sangiact,  or  broas, 
(banners;)  the  former  under  the  government  of  viziers 
or  pachas  of  three  tails,  (that  is,  horse  tails,  carried 
on  spears,  as  marks  of  rank  or  dignity,)  and  the  latter 
•inder  mirmirans,  or  pachas  of  .wo  mils. 

The  divisions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  following  :  — 

CapitaU. 

(comprising  the  Theftsaly,  Macedonia,  } 
Albania,  Thrace,  fcc,  of  European  wri-  >  Sophia. 

ten.)  ) 

Siliitria,    ((rrcater  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  cast-  )  g^^tris 

era  part  of  Macedonia,)  J 

Bosnia,     (comprising  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  i  Bosna. 

and  Uerttegovana,   a  part  of  LM-fscrai. 

matin,  i  ) 

The  Isles,  (comprising  Thasos,  SamothrakL  Im-  ") 
bros,  Ixmnos,  Chios,  Samoa,  Metclin  I 
or  Lesbos,  with  Rhodes,  and  other  f  GaUipo- 
islands  along  the  co*»u  of  Asia  Minor ;  [  li. 
a  part  of  these  latt—  properly  belong  to  1 
Turkey  in  Asia,)  J 

Principality  op  Sekvia. — This  is  an  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  an  independent  admin- 
istration, though  it  is  tributary  to  Uie  Porte.  Area  of 
•jut  state,  twelve  thousand  square  miles  ;  population, 
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five  hundred  thousand.  Semendria,  on  the  Danube, 
with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  Bel- 
grade,  the  principal  city,  remarkable  for  its  vast  und 
strong  military  works,  is  the  principal  town  ;  pop- 
ulation thirty  thousand.  The  Servians  belong  to 
the  Sclavonic  stock  :  under  the  Romans,  they  formed 
the  provinco  of  Mresia  Superior;  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  Servia  formed  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1801,  the  Ser- 
vians, under  Czerny  George,  revolted,  but  were  re- 
duced to  submission  in  1813.  After  some  new  at- 
tempts to  recover  their  freedom,  their  demands  were 
finally  granted  in  1820,  and  they  became  a  separate 
state,  paying,  however,  an  annual  tribute,  and  receiv- 
ing a  Turkish  garrison  into  Belgrade.  The  country 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  governed;  justice  is  impartially 
administered,  and  elementary  schools  are  established 
in  the  various  districts. 

Principality  of  Wallachia.  — This  also  is  tributary 
to  the  Porte.  It  has  an  urea  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  souls.  The  prince,  or  hospodar,  is  ap- 
pointed for  life.  Bucharest,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city, 
with  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Tergovist,  formerly 
an  important  town,  has  much  declined,  and  at  present 
has  but  fivo  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Wallachians, 
or,  as  they  cull  themselves,  the  Rurnani,  are  of  the 
Greco-Lntin  stock.  They  are  descended  from  the 
ancient  Vlachi,  in  Thrace,  a  Christian  nation  belong- 
ing to  tho  Greek  church,  and  who  used  a  kind  of 
Roman  dialect.  They  form  the  population  of  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  of  many  of  the  interior  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  whole  nation  of  Walla- 
chians is  supposed  to  embrace  three  millions  of  souls. 

Principality  of  Moldavia.  —  This  likewise  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Porte.  It  has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
und  fifty  thousand  souls,  on  an  area  of  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Jassy,  with  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Moldavia  formerly  made  part  of 
Wallachia  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Wallachians, 
with  some  Jews  and  Gypsies:  no  Turks  are  allowed  to 
settle  in  tho  country.  The  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  Wallachia,  the  administration  being  separate 
and  independent. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXY. 

A.  D.  1453  to  1566. 
Turkey  in  Europe.  —  Effects  of  the  Conquest 
of  Constantinople,  in  Europe  —  Hunyades 
and  Scanderbeg — Bajazet  and  Zizim  — 
Reign  of  Selim  the  Cruel —  Turkish  Con- 
quests—  Reign  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
—  Conquest  of  Hungary  —  Intrigues  of  the 
liar  em. 

When  Constantinople  fell  before  the  arms  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  Italy  trembled  for  its  safety.  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.,  and,  after  him,  Pius  II.,  sent  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  all  the  western  Christians  to  unite  their 
forces  against  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Turks. 
Pius  even  determined  to  animate  this  new  crusade  by 
his  own  presence  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  from 
executing  his  purpose.  Two  Christian  princes,  how- 
ever, arrested  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  John 
Hunyad,  or  Huniudcs,  commanded  the  Hungarian  ar- 
mies, and  met  the  hosts  of  Mahomet  at  Belgrade,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Hungary.  A  battle  fought  at 
this  place,  in  1467,  resulted  in  a  victory  to  the  Chris- 
tian arms,  and  snved  Hungary.  The  impression  which 
this  defeat  produced  on  the  sultan  remained  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  the  Ottoman  arms  made  no  further 
progress  in  that  quarter  for  many  years.  Tho  way- 
trade*  of  Moldavia  defended  themselves  with  so  much 
valor,  that  Mahomet  was  contented  with  their  nominal 
submission.  In  another  quarter,  George  Castriot, 
prince  of  Epirus,  or  Albania,  better  known  by  the 


name  of  Scanderbeg,  which  in  Turkish  signifies 
Alexander  the  Great,  possessed  a  small  district  among 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  of  which  Croia  was  the 
capital.  The  Turks  invaded  his  territory, and  besieged 
Croia  ;  but  Scandcrbeg,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but 
faithful  band  of  followers,  resisted  successfully  the 
mighty  armies  of  the  invaders,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  siege. 

On  the  death  of  Mahomet  IT.,  in  1481,  a  dispute  for 
the  succession  arose  between  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and 
Zizim,  each  of  whom  had  his  partisans  among  the 
janizaries.  Bajazet  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  and 
took  possession  of  the  throne.  Zizim  raised  an  army 
in  Bithynin,  and  made  himself  master  of  Prusa.  Baja- 
zet despatched  his  vizier,  Ahmed,  against  him  with  a 
strong  force,  and  Zizim  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
mother  and  two  children,  into  Syria,  and  from  thence 
to  Egypt,  both  these  countries  then  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mameluke  sultans.  Zizim  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  sultan,  who  endeavored  to 
pr-rsuadc  him  to  give  up  his  ambitious  schemes,  but 
without  effect ;  and  Zizim  next  resorted  to  the  king  of 
Caramania,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  long  been  famous  for  its  hostility  to  the  Ottoman 
government  The  two  princes  took  the  field  against 
Bajazet,  but  were  defeated  ;  and  Zizim  fled  to  Rhodes, 
and  sought  an  asylum  with  the  Christian  knights,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  sultan. 

Zizim  was  favorably  received  at  Rhodes.  Bajazet 
made  advantageous  offers  of  peace  to  the  knights,  on 
condition  that  his  brother  should  be  given  up.  This 
they  refused  ;  but,  being  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty 
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with  the  sultan,  they  persuaded  Zizim  to  retire  to  Italy. 
The  pope  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Rome  for  several 
years.  Ho  had  handsome  apartments  assigned  him 
in  the  paluce  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  treated  with  all 
he  resect  due  to  his  rank,  but  not  allowed  his  liberty. 
Several  of  the  Christian  kings  were  desirous  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  royal  captive,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Turkish  sultan.  At  length,  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
in  passing  through  Rome  on  his  expedition  against 
Naples,  in  1194,  caused  him  to  be  released.  Zizim, 
however,  died  a  few  days  afterward,  not  without  sus- 
picions of  poison.  Bajazet,  being  thus  relieved  from 
all  danger  of  a  competitor  for  his  throne,  employed 
himself  in  enlarging  his  dominions  and  cultivating 
literature.  His  latter  days  were  imbittered  by  the 
belinvior  of  his  son  Sclim,  who  was  fierce  and  warlike, 
and  in  high  favor  with  the  soldiers.  By  their  aid,  he 
compelled  his  father  to  resign  die  crown  to  him,  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Achmet.  Bajazet, 
bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmities,  quitted  the  capi- 
tal, attended  by  about  five  hundred  domestics,  and 
took  the  road  to  Adrianople,  but  died  before  reaching 
that  place,  being  poisoned,  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
physician,  at  the  command  of  his  son. 

Selim,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1512.  His  first  measure  was  to  lead  an  army  against 
his  brother  Achmet  in  Asia.  Achmet  was  defeated, 
made  prisoner,  and  strangled,  by  order  of  Sclim. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  put  a  second  brother  to  death  in 
the  same  manner.  Achmet  left  two  young  sons,  one 
of  whom  sought  refuge  in  Egypt,  while  the  other  fled 
to  Persia ;  and,  as  both  were  kindly  received  by  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  Selim  de- 
clared war  against  them.  The  Persians  were  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Tauris,  and  Egypt  was  con- 
quered, as  we  have  already  related  in  the  history  of 
those  countries.  Egypt  became  a  Turkish  province, 
and  was  governed  by  a  pacha  and  princes  called 
bty$.  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  Selim  added 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  to  his  em- 
pire. He  died  suddenly,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  village 
•  here  his  father  was  poisoned  by  his  command, 
A.  I).  1520. 

Soli/man,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his 
father  Selim.  His  reign  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as 
the  most  splendid  in  all  their  history,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  conquests  made  by  this  prince,  but  from 
the  power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  raised  the  Otto- 
man empire  by  his  vigorous  government  and  the  great 
increase  of  his  maritime  force.  The  Turkish  domin- 
ion, at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  comprised  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Macedonia.  The  first  conquest  made  by  Solyman 
was  Belgrade,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary, which  had  long  been  an  object  of  contention 
between  flhe  sovereigns  of  Hungary  and  Turkey,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  situation.  He  next  cap- 
tured Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  history  of  that  island.  After  these  con- 
<Hio<.<,  Solyman  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  business  of  legislation.  Many 
of  hi*  laws  are  still  in  use,  and  bear  the  title  of  the 
Canon*  of  Sol f man.  Among  them  was  one  which 
abolished  the  barbarous  custom  of  putting  to  death  all 
the  mala  relatives  of  the  sultan,  which  was  formerly 
lone  to  prevent  them  from  aspiring* to  the  throne. 
Some  of  the  sovereigns  had,  for  this  reason  been  guitty 
of  the  cruelty  of  putting  to  death  their  own  brothers 


and  sons.  Even  infants  had  been  strangled  immediately 
after  their  birth. 

When  Solyman  had  -regulated  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  empire,  he  recommenced  his  war  with  Hungary. 
Lewis  II.,  a  young  man  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  then  king  of  Hungary,  and  little  able  to  contend 
with  the  warlike  and  experienced  sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Mohacz,  on  the  Danube,  A.  D. 
1526.  Solyman  gained  a  great  victory.  The  king 
and  most  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  were  killed.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  left  nt  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror, who  advanced  as  fur  as  Buda,  plundering  the 
country,  and  carrying  away  multitudes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  slavery.  For  fifteen  years  after  this  event, 
Solyman  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Austrians,  and,  at 
one  time,  marched  with  a  large  army  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
In  the  decline  of  his  life,  Solyman  grew  tired  of  war- 
fare, and  lived  in  peace  among  his  people.  To  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  the  whole  empire,  he 
married  one  of  his  slaves,  a  beautiful  but  ambitious 
woman,  named  Roxalana,  who  had  gained  so  great  an 
influence  over  his  mind,  that  he  was  ruled  by  Iter  will. 
In  order  to  raise  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  she  plotted 
the  death  of  the  sultans  eldest  son,  Mustapha,  by  in- 
venting a  story  of  a  conspiracy,  and  charging  him 
with  a  design  to  dethrone  his  father.  The  sultan  gave 
car  to  the  talc,  and  caused  Mustapha  to  bo  put  to 
death.  The  fraud  was  discovered  when  too  late,  and 
Solyman  died  a  prey  to  remorse,  A.  D.  1566. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXVI. 

A.  D.  1566  to  1798. 

Selim  II.  —  Battle  of  Lcpanto  —  Amur  at h  III. 

—  Treaty  ttitk  England  —  Mahomet  III. 

—  Achmet  I.  —  Mustapha  I.  —  Revolutions 
at  Constantinople — Amurath  IV.  —  Ibrahim 

—  Mahomet  I V.  —  Siege  of  Vienna  —  Soly- 
man III.  —  Decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire 

—  War  with  France. 

Selim  II.  acquired  the  throne  by  the  crime  of  his 
mother.  He  made  peace  with  the  Austrians  and  Per- 
sians, with  whom  his  father  had  been  contending.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  dislike  for  war,  he  was  desirous  of 
ning  renown  by  some  important  conquest.  He 
crefore  turned  his  .eyes  toward  the  beautiful  bland 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians.  Under  pretence  that  the  islanders  had  ill 
treated  some  of  his  people  who  were  going  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  he  demanded  of  the  Venetians 
that  it  should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  invaded  and  conquered  it,  in  1571.  The 
Venetians  and  Spaniards  equipped  a  large  fleet  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  which  they  placed 
under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  brother 
to  Philip  II.,  king  4t  Spain.  They  encountered  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Lcpanto,  in  the  Morea,  and 
the  Christinn  fleet  gained  a  complete  victory,  A.  D. 
1572.  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  fought 
in  this  battle,  and  lost  one  of  his  hands  by  a  blow 
from  a  Turkish  sabre.  The  victory  of  Lcpanto  gave 
liberty  to  many  thousands  of  Christian  slaves,  who 
I  were  chained  to  die  oars  of  the  Turkish  galleys ;  and 
|  it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  all  over  Chris- 
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cndom.  After  loss,  Sclim  sunk  into  the  indo- 
.ence  common  to  the  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  died 
in  1575. 

Amurath  III.,  the  successor  of  Sclim,  is  described 
as  a  mild  prince,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  justice  and 
good  order,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  dis- 
guise to  see  that  his  commands  wero  obeyed.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, and  permission  was  obtained  to  establish  English 
consuls  and  trading-houses  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  English  company  of 
Turkey  merchants.  The  opening  of  this  trade  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people  of  England,  who  were 
enabled  to  procure  spices,  coffee,  carpets,  raw  silk, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  and  elegant  commodities  from 
the  Levant  They  also  learned  from  the  Turks  the 
art  of  dyeing  very  fine  colors. 

Mahomet  III.  succeeded  Amurath  in  1595.  The 
empire  now  began  to  decline.  The  sultan  made 
pleasure  his  chief  business,  leaving  the  government  to 
his  mother,  who  was  by  no  means  equal  tQ  the  task. 
Most  of  the  provinces  were  under  the  dominion  of 
pachas,  who  oppressed  the  people  for  tho  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  country  was  desolated  by 
plague  and  famine,  and  tho  tributary  princes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  revolted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  wars  in 
Hungary  were  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  great 
disadvantage  to  the  Turks.  Mahomet  died,  in  1603, 
of  the  plague,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Ackmet 
/.,  a  youth  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  prison  during  his  father's  reign.  Tho  Hun- 
garians and  Persians  carried  on  wnr  against  Turkey 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  though  the  sultan  did  not  head 
his  own  troops,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  his  harem,  which  contained  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand females.  He  built  a  stately  mosque  near  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  still  remains,  constituting 
one  of  tho  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Achmet  died  in  1617. 

Mustapha,  the  brother  of  Achmet,  was  next  placed 
upon  the  throne  ;  but,  being  unfit  for  the  government, 
he  was  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  in  favor 
of  Osman,  the  son  of  the  late  sultan,  a"  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Ambitious  of  being  distinguished  as  a 
hero,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Poland,  where,  in 
consequence  of  his  rashness  and  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace.  This  caused  an  insurrection  at 
Constantinople,  which  ended  in.  the  restoration  of 
Mustapha  and  the  death  of  Osmnn,  who  was  strangled 
in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  —  a  state  prison 
belonging  to  the  seraglio.  The  pachas  took  advantage 
of  these  confusions  to  rebel  ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy  ensued,  that  the  chief  men  of  Constantinople 
met  together  and  deposed  Mustapha  a  second  time, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and  Amurath  IV., 
his  nephew,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  fierce, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel  ;  but  he  restored  order  in  the  state, 
and  punished  the  rebellious  janiAricB.  The  extrava- 
gant acts  of  folly  which  he  committed  have  furnished 
subjects  for  many  an  Eastern  tale.  He  was  immoder- 
ately given  to  wine — an  indulgence  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Koran.  When  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
was  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  furious  actions. 
He  would  traverse  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  to 
kill  any  one  whom  he  might  find  smoking — a  practice 
which  be  had  forbidden,  because  he  disliked  the  smell  I 


of  tobacco.  Sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  with  a  bow  in  all  directions,  regardless  of 
whom  he  might  kill.  His  attendants  trembled  nt  the 
very  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  the  people  in  the 
streets  would  hide  themselves  at  his  approach.  He 
died,  from  excessive  drinking,  in  1640. 

Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Amurath,  succeeded  him  ; 
but  the  close  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  kept 
for  several  years  had  so  impaired  his  intellect,  that  he  ■ 
was  totally  unable  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Ho  was  therefore  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
and  strangled  in  the  prison  where  he  had  spent  the  | 
early  part  of  his  life.    Mahomet  IV.,  his  son,  a  child  , 
seven  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  in  1655.    As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  exercise  his  own  will,  he  [ 
removed  the  court  to  Adrianople.    In  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria, an  Ottoman  army,  commanded  by  the  grand  I 
vizier,  marched  into  Hungary,  and  approached  near  to  i 
Vienna,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat.    The  Turks,  how-  > 
ever,  conquered  the  Island  of  Candia  from  the  Vene- 
tians, in  1669,  after  they  had  besieged  it  for  thirteen 
years. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  Hungary.  The 
emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subjects, — as  Austrian  emperors  have  j 
always  been  wont  to  do, — provoked  a  formidable  revolt.  ! 
which  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  of  great  1 
courage  and  resolution.  He  called  upon  the  mjIiud 
for  assistance.  Mahomet  prepared  one  of  the  mosi 
formidable  armaments  that  tho  Ottoman  empire  had  [ 
ever  sent  aguinst  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced 
that  his  own  resources  were  not  equal  to  ihe  emergen- 
cy, formed  an  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  Before  the  Polish  army  could  take  the  licld. 
tho  Turkish  forces,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier 
Kara  Mustapha,  invaded  Austria.  Vienna  was  be-  i 
sieged  ;  its  fortifications  crumbled  away  under  the  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery  ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  garrison  were  nbout  to  surrender.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  Polish  army,  under  Sobieski, 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vienna.  Mustapha  led  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  to  attack  the  Poles,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  made  an  assault  on  the  city. 
But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  revived  :  the 
assailants  were  repelled  ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks  ; 
they  broke  nt  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cavalry, 
and  fled  in  such  confusion  that  they  abandoned  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  conse- 
crated banner  of  Mahomet  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 

Mahomet  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  Solyman  III., 
his  brother,  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  by  his  brother  Arhmrt  II..  1 
who,  alter  a  reign  of  eight  years,  was  followed  bv  his 
nephew  Mustapha  II.  Under  this  monaroft^thc  Otto- 
man empire  became  again,  for  a  brief  space,  formi- 
dable to  Christendom.  The  dunger  was  averted  by- 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  proved  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  Europe.  He  took  the  com- 
mand of  tho  Austrian  armies,  and,  in  1697,  met  the 
Turkish  army,  under  Mustapha,  nt  Zcnta,  in  Hungary.  1 
The  Turks  were  overthrown  with  terrible  slaughter  ; 
fifteen  thousand  were  killed  and  eight  thousand  drowned 
in  the  River  Theiss.  All  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition,  a  countless  quantity  of  standards,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  and  the  great  seal  of 
I  the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  1 
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conquerors.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  by  which  the  sultan  gave  up  atl  his 
conquests  in  Hungary,  excopt  Temcswar  and  Bel- 
grade,  ceded  Azof  to  Russia,  and  the  Moras  to  the 
Venetians. 

Achmet  III.  mounted  the  throne,  in  1703,  in  consc- 
quence  of  the  deposition  of  Mustapha.  In  his  reign  I 
happened  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  between  tho  Swedes 
and  the  Russians,  and  the  flight  of  Charles  XII.  to  ; 
Bender,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Prince  Eugene 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Peterwnrndin,  and  captured  ■ 
Temeswar  and  Belgrade.  Achmet  was  dethroned  in 
1730,  and  his  place  occupied  by  Mahomet  V.  who 
recovered  Belgrade  and  the  whole  province  of  Servia 
from  Austria.  He  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Osman  HI.  He  was  followed,  after  a 
roign  of  three  years,  by  his  nephew  Mustapha  III., 
who  bee  a  mo  involved  in  wars  with  Russia,  by  which 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  much  weakened.  He  died 
in  1774,  und  left  the  crown  *o  his  brother  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  empire  wns  now  ir.  a  rapid  decline,  and 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  the  Crimen 
and  other  territories  on  the  Black  Sea.  Selim  HI. 
came  to  tho  throne  on  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  in 
1781).  The  empire  was  now  plunged  deeper  than 
ever  in  troubles.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Albania  ;  the  pacha  of  Syria  declared 
himself  independent ;  Arabia  was  nearly  overrun  by 
the  Wuliabees  ;  the  beys  of  Egypt  were  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Austri.ins  were  pressing  upon  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  invasion  of  Egypt 
bv  Bonaparte  caused  tho  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
France  in  1798. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXVII. 

A.  D.  1798  to  1849. 

European  Discipline  introduced  into  the  Turk- 
ish Army —  Deposition  of  Sclim  —  Reign  of 
Mustaphn  IV.  and  Mahomet  VI.  —  Massa- 
cre of  the  Janizaries  —  Greek  Insurrection 

-  War  with  Russia  —  Battle  of  Navarino 

—  Accession  of  Abdul  Medjid  —  New  Turk- 
ish Constitution  —  Decline  and  present  Con- 
dition of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Amidst  these  perplexities,  Selim  judged  it  wise  to 
strengthen  both  his  army  and  his  navy  ;  and  as  he  had 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  superi- 
ority of  European  tactics,  he  formed  a  new  regiment 
of  soldiers,  who  wore  the  European  uniform,  and  were 
instructed  in  the  French  military  discipline.  They 
were  called  Nizami  Djcdid,  or  the  "  new  order,"  and 
barracks  were  built  for  them  near  Constantinople,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  janizaries,  who  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  these  new  troops.  The  Turks  in 
general  also  disliked  them,  because  they  wore  a 
Christian  dress.  In  1806,  a  new  war  broke  out  with 
Russia,  in  which  tho  British  took  part  against  Turkey. 
A  British  fleet  blockaded  the  Dardanelles.  The  jani- 
zaries rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  sultan,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  his  cousin  Mustapha  IV.,  who  reigned 
two  months  at  Constantinople,  in  the  midst  of  tho  great- 
est confusion.  Mustapha  Pacha,  an  adherent  of  Sclim, 
raiseo  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Albanians,  and 


marched  to  Constantinople  for  thofturposc  of  restoring 
him.  On  reaching  the  wails  of  the  seraglio,  he  was 
shocked  with  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  fccfim,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  new  sultan. 

The  pacha  Mustapha  deposed  his  namesake,  and 
proclaimed  his  brother  Mahomet  VI.  The  first  year 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
janizaries,  who  set  fire  to  tho  palace  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  blew  him  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
troubles  were  quelled  by  the  concessions  of  the  sultan 
in  abolishing  the  reform  in  the  army.  The  Russians, 
in  the  mean  time,  stripped  the  empire  of  a  great  part 
of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia.  Ali  Pacha  of  Albania 
made  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  became  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Greeks  rose  in  in- 
surrection, in  18^0.  The  history  of  these  events,  with 
that  of  the  revolt  of  Mehcmet  Ali  of  Egypt,  will 
bo  found  in  other  parts  of  this  wofk.  The  janizaries 
being  found  constantly  turbulent  and  intractable,  the 
sultan  determined  to  rid  himself  of  these  troublesome 
stipendiaries  by  a  general  massacre.  Accordingly,  in 
18*20,  they  were  inveigled  into  a  convenient  spot  amid 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  where  they  were  shot 
down  to  a  man.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  ferocious 
and  formidable  band  of  Mahometan  mercenaries  which 
had  been,  for  centuries,  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  war  with  the  Greeks  having  been  carried  on 
with  shocking  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the 
governments  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
interposed  their  mediation.  Bulk  this  being  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  Porte,  the  combiued  squadron  of  these 
three  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  on  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1827.  The  naval  strength  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire was  crushed  forever  by  this  blow.  The  Greeks 
established  their  independence.  A  war  between  tho 
Turks  and  Russia  broke  out  in  1W8.  The  former 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch,  who 
captured  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A 
pence  followed  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  which  Turkey 
made  great  concessions.  At  this  period  the  Ottoman 
empire  became  further  weakened  by  the  successes  of 
.Mehcmet  Ali,  who  finally  rendered  Egypt  substantially 
independent  of  the  Porte.  Mahomet  VI.  died  June 
30,  1839. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  the  present  sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
appointed  Kosrou  Pacha  grand  vizier.  This  minister 
began  to  abolish  the  new  costumes,  and  all  thtf  re- 
forms introduced  under  the  preceding  reign;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  views  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  influence  of  Redschid  Pacha,  who 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  Constantinople  with  a  great  ad. 
miration  of  European  manners  and  institutions.  This 
enlightened  Turk,  having  been  appointed  grand  vizier, 
induced  the  sultan  to  continue  the  reforms,  and  also  to 
give  a  constitution  to  the  empire  based  upon  a  Euro- 
pean model;  This  scheme,  so  creditable  to  the  sultan, 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  3d  of  November,  1839. 

On  that  doy,  a  general  congress  was  convened  by 
the  sultan's  order  on  the  Plain  of  Roses,  near  Constan- 
tinople. Here,  under  the  shelter  of  pavilions  and  ki- 
osks, which  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  were 
collected  all  the  pachas  of  the  Ottoman  empire  —  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  tbo  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  and  a  grea' 
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number  of  other  persons  of  distinction.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembly,  Rcdschid  Pacha  read  aloud  a 
halti  nherif,  or  state  paper,  which  embodied  a  consti- 
tution, or  Turkish  bill  of  rights,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows :  All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, of  whatever  country  or  religion,  are  to  enjoy 
perfect  security  of  life  and  property.  No  man  is  to 
be  put  to  death  without  a  public  trial.  The  property 
of  criminals  is  not  to  be  confiscated,  but  to  go  to  their 
heirs.  The  members  of  the  divan  arc  to  have  full  lib- 
erty to  give  their  opinions.  The  taxes  are  to  be  so 
regulated,  that  every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his 
means.  No  extortions  are  to  be  practised  by  Die  local 
governors,  nor  are  they  to  exact  more  than  the  sum 
fixed  by  the  government.  All  persons  are  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  please. 

th  1841,  by  the  interference  of  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  (treat  Britain,  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  thus 
making  that  country  permanently  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  although  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  sultan  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  mere  form,  by  the 
pacha  of  Egypt.  In  the  same  year,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  I»ndon  between  the  chief  European  powers, 
foreign  vessels  of  war  of  all  nations  were  excluded 
from  the  Dardanelles.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  governments  of  Christendom  have  interfered 
with  the  affairs  of  Tuikey. 

From  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  the 
Turkish  empire  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  a 
constant  decline.  During  that  age,  the  Ottoman  power 
was  considered  as  the  superlutive  of  every  thing  rich 
or  great,  politic  or  dangerous.  Infinite  numbers,  valor 
approaching  to  enthusiasm,  discipline  surpassing  any 


thing  then  known,  and  that  steady  ambition  which 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  its  object,  appeared 
to  menace  all  the  Christian  states  with  speedy  ruin. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  most  flour 
ishing  and  powerful  state  of  the  empire,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Ottoman  statesmen  and  commanders  were 
apostates  from  Christianity.  Out  of  ten  grand  viziers 
during  the  reigns  of  Solyman  and  his  successor  Sclim 
I.,  eight  were  of  that  character,  and  the  renegade  pa- 
chas of  Turkey  were  of  almost  every  nation  —  Albani- 
ans, Bosnians,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
&c.  Through  the  united  vulor,  cunning,  and  wunt  of 
principle  exhibited  by  these  apostates,  and  the  talents 
and  the  faculties  for  government  of  the  natives  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  the  colossus  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire rose  to  its  height,  and  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
the  nations,  who,  with  renegade  and  slavish  spirit, 
preyed  on  their  own  vitals. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigor  of  that 
discipline  by  which  the  Turks  had  rendered  themselves 
so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed.  With  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  pride  of  conquest  seems  early 
to  have  extinguished  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a 
kind  of  stately  indolence  soon  began  to  grow  over  the 
national  character.  Luxury,  and  tho  indulgence  in 
opium,  spread  widely  among  this  sensual  race,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  enervating  both  the 
mind  and  the  body.  The  sultan  resigned  himself  tc 
the  luxuries  nnd  indulgences  of  the  harem.  The  first 
irresistible  impulse  of  Mahometan  aggression  upon 
Christendom  gradually  ebbed  away.  The  frontier 
provinces  were  incessantly  engaged  in  feuds  and  coa» 
tests  with  invading  enemies.    Anarchy  and  turbulence 
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rent  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  When  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  began  to  make  war  with  regular 
armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands 
which  followed  the  Turkish  standard.  Above  all, 
when  Russia  began  to  develop  the  strength  of  her  gigan- 
'tie  empire,  the  Ottoman  ascendency  received  its  death- 
blow. The  Turks  have  now  ceased  to  be  formidable. 
The  empire  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  every  day, 
mil  may  be  regarded  as  tottering  on  its  base. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXVIII. 

pities,  Population,  Government,  <$*c,  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, occupies  a  commanding  position,  which  we  have 
already  described  in  speaking  of  its  foundation  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  outlines  of  the  city  re- 
main of  course  the  same  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
tlie  Roman  emperors ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
in  respect  to  its  architecture,  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  With  the  exception  of  the  walls  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  there  arc  few  of  the 
imperial  structures  remaining.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  barbarism  and  laziness  of  the  Turks,  who,  in- 
stead of  procuring  stone  for  building,  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  pulled  down  the  edifices  of  the  Greeks  to  con- 
struct their  own.  In  this  manner,  temples,  palaces, 
and  churches  have  been  metamorphosed  into  mosques, 
minarets,  and  fountains,  or  cut  up  for  tombstones. 

The  general  appearance  of  Constantinople,  from 
■without,  is  very  splendid  and  picturesque.  The  ground 
a  hilly,  and  all  the  elevated  sites  arc  covered  with 
mosques,  and  other  public  buildings,  intermixed  with 
lofty  cypress-trees.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are 
crowded  with  houses  and  terraced  streets.  The  mul- 
titude of  buildings  painted  with  different  colors,  the 
gilded  domes,  and  the  elegant  and  slender  minarets 
crowned  with  shining  crescents,  impress  the  beholder 
•with  a  lofty  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  city.  The  interior,  however,  as  in  almost  all  the 
Turkish  C'ucs,  disappoints  expectation.    With  the  ex- 


ception of  one  very  long  avenue,  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  in  general  with  no  windows  toward  the  street. 
None  of  the  houses  are  allowed  to  exceed  twenty -six 
feet  in  height,  which  gives  the  streets  a  very  mean 
appearance. 

The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia. Its  interior,  though  defaced  by  the  Turks,  re- 
tains much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  exterior, 
owing  to  the  heterogeneous  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  original  structure,  presents  only  a  pile  of 
unsightly  masses.  Many  of  the  mosques  erected  by 
the  Turks  are  distinguished  by  grandeur  and  beauty  ; 
most  of  them  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  public 
fountains  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  with  iheif 
pure  white  marble  fronts,  elaborate  arabesque  orna- 
ments, and  Chinese  roofs,  are  very  beautiful  objects. 
On  the  eastern  point  of  the  city  stands  the  seraglio, 
containing  the  pulace  and  gardens  of  the  sultan.  This 
is  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  covered 
with  pavilions,  mosques,  gardens,  and  cypress  groves. 
So  many  glittering  domes,  raising  their  lofty  heads 
above  the  gardens  and  trees,  produce  a  very  beautiful 
effect  at  a  distance. 

The  streets  of  Constantinople  are  mostly  deserted 
and  silent,  all  the  activity  and  business  of  the  city  be- 
ing concentrated  in  the  bazaars.  These  arc  long  and 
wide  galleries,  communicating  with  each  other  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  covered  with  arches  or  domes. 
Toward  the  evening,  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  much  thronged.  The  suburbs  of  the 
city  are  very  extensive  and  populous :  the  principal 
are  Galata,  Pcra,  and  Scutari.  The  two  first  stand 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  last 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  trade  of 
Constantinople  is  very  active,  and  carried  on  w  ith  al 
most  every  part  of  the  world.  The  population  of  the 
city  proper  is  about  half  a  million  ;  including  the  sub- 
urbs, it  is  computed  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Adrianoplc,  the  second  city  in  European  Turkey 
is  situated  ;n  the  interior,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five  miles  north-west  of  the  capital.    It  is  a  very  an- 
cient city,  having  been  founded,  or  rather  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  second 
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notary.  Its  streets  are  narrow  nnd  irrcpular;  but  it 
has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and  public  baths. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  mosque  of  Selim 
II.,  built  chiefly  of  materials  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Fumagosta,  in  Cyprus.  It  consists  of  one  great 
apartment,  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and 
surmounted  by  four  tall  minarets.  A  large  aqueduct 
supplies  the  baths,  fountains,  and  mosques  with  water. 


be  recalled  at  his  pleasure.  Me  is  expected,  however,  to 
reign  conformably  to  the  religious  and  civil  principles 
inculcated  in  the  Koran,  and  to  tho  traditions  handed 
down  from  Mahomet.  The  ulftna  is  the  assembly  or 
corporation  of  learned  men,  comprising  the  professors 
of  divinity,  of  law,  and  of  other  sciences.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  ulcma  is  called  a  mollah,  or  man  of  law. 


Mufti,  I  'km*,  fee 


Many  remains  of  Roman  buildings  are  nlso  to  be  found 
here.  Adrinnople  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  leather,  and  carries  on  some  commerce  by 
means  of  the  River  Maritza,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  place  to  the  Archipelago.  Its  exports  are  manu 
facturcd  articles,  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  6ic.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  government  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  despotic. 
The  sultan  is  nominally  absolute  ;  there  is  no  political 
body  in  the  state  having  the  power  to  check  his  will.  The 
constitution  is  but  a  grant  of  the  sovereign,  and  may 


The  mufti,  or  chief  doctor  of  law,  is  president  of  th» 
ulcma.  The  kanun-iameh  is  the  legal  code  of  insti- 
tutions and  decisions  which  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time.  The  counc.l  of  state,  or  assembly  of  chief 
officers  who  give  advice  to  the  sultan,  is  called  the  di- 
van. The  government  is  sometimes  called  the  Sub~ 
lime  Porte,  cither  from  the  harbor  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  or  from  the  gieat  gate  of  the  sultan's  palace. 
The  grand  rizier  is  prime  minister.  The  reis  rj~cnd. 
is  secretary  of  state 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  divMou 
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mto  two  great  classes  — the  Turks,  or  Osmnnlis,  who 
are  the  ruling  race,  and  the  Rayahs,  or  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Turkish 
arms.  The  Rayahs  are  mostly  Christians,  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Sclavonians,  &c.  They  pay  the  capitation 
or  poll-tax,  which  the  Turks  do  not  pay.  They  arc 
far  more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  in  the  European 
territories.  The  Turks  tliemselves  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  home  or  a  country  in  Europe.  Since  their 
first  establishment  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
to  the  present  day,  they  have  never,  in  any  considern-  j 
ble  degree,  intermixed  with  the  nations  which  they 
conquered.    They  have  continued  a  distinct  and  sep- 
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arate  people,  oppressing  their  vanquished  subjects,  often 
with  cruelty  and  scorn,  and  even  regarding  them  as  a 
degraded  race,  unworthy  of  exchanging  with  their  con- 
querors the  civilities  of  social  life.  Throughout  Europe, 
they  may  be  regarded  only  as  military  colonists.  They 
form  the  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  or  live  on  their 
incomes,  or  pay  from  the  government,  or  on  the  money 
which  they  extort  from  the  Rayahs — though  this  species 
of  oppression  is,  in  a  measure,  abolished  by  the  new 
constitution.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Christians  is  gradually  giving 
way,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  before  the  influence 
of  intercourse  and  the  spread  of  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXIX. 

Geographical  Description,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

Spain,  called  by  the  natives  Espana, 
is  bounded  north  by  France  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  west  by  Portugal  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south  and  east  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  36°  to  44° 
north  latitude,  and  from  3°  20*  east  to 
9°  40"  west  longitude.  *  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  six  hundred  and  forty 
miles ;  its  breadth,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ;  area,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, twelve  millions. 

The  peninsula,  which  comprises  Spain 
ind  Portugal,  is  covered  by  a  range 
railed  the  Hesperian  Mountains,  com- 
prehending three  separate  groups  —  the 
southern,  the  central,  and  the  northern. 
The  southern  group  stretches  from  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Caj»c  de 
( lata,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  includes 
the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  Sierra  of  Toledo.    The  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, or  Snowy  Range,  contains  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  peninsula,  some  of  which  arc  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow.    The  highest  peak,  that  of  Mulhacen,  has  an 
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eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
They  yield  great  quantities  of  timber,  and  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Seven  passes  or  defiles  admit  the  passage  of 
wheel  carriages,  and  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
practicable  for  foot  passengers.  On  the  south,  towards 
elevation  of  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  j  Spain,  the  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  are  precipitous, 
The  central  group  consists  of  two  chains,  one  of  and  have  a  barren  aspect.    On  the  north,  towards 


wh;ch  extends  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
from  its  source  to  the  rock  of  Cintra,  near  its  mouth, 
and  the  other  stretches  from  the  sources  of  the  Ebro, 
south-easterly  to  Cape  Palos.  Between  these  two 
-bains  lies  an  elevated  plain,  from  twenty-two  hundred 
to  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  former  chain 
contains  many  summits  from  six  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height ;  the  latter  is  less  elevated. 

The  northern  group  consists  of  a  single  chain,  the 
Pyrenees,  stretching  across  the  peninsula,  from  Cape 
Creus  to  Cape  Finisterre,  on  the  Atlantic.  The  term 
Pyrenees  Is  sometimes  confined  to  the  eastern  part, 
which  separates  France  from  Spain,  and  terminates  at 
Fontarabia;  the  more  westerly  portion  being  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Andalusian  Mountains.  Many 
of  the  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  or 
eleven  thousand  feet ;  the  loftiest,  La  Maladetta,  is 
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France,  they  are  less  steep  and  rocky,  and  afford  abun- 
dant pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  many  rich  for- 
ests. Montserrat  is  an  isolated  and  rocky  mountain 
peak,  thirty-three  hundred  feet  high — nineteen  'miles 
northwest  of  Barcelona.  Upon  this  is  a  famous  mon- 
aster)' of  the  Benedictines,  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
formerly  made.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is  generally 
enveloped  in  clouds  ;  but  when  fair,  the  view  is  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  and  beautiful. 

Spain  is  not  a  well-watered  country.  The  chief 
rivers  are  as  follows  :  the  Douro,  which  flows  west- 
erly through  Portugal,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic, 
after  a  course  of  five  hundred  miles ;  the  Tagus. 
which  also  flows  through  Portugal,  and  passing  by  Lis- 
bon,  enters  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  six  hundred 
miles  ;  the  Kbro,  and  the  Guadalquiver,  which  flow 
into  the  .Mediterranean  Sea. 


DIVISIONS. 


feme  among  lite 


The  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean,  consist- j 
ing  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivies,  are  the  chief  isl-j 
aii' Is  belonging  to  Spain. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  Spain  is  mild.  The 
southi-ni  portions,  on  account  of  their  position,  are. 
hot,  but  the  heat  is  moderated  by  sea  breezes.  On 
the  higher  portions,  at  the  north,  there  is  considerable 
snow  in  winter.  Andalusia  is  renowned  for  the  beau- 
ty of  the  sky,  and  the  prevalence  of  fair  weather. 
The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  arc  delightful. 
Among  the  fruits  arc  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes, 
dates,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  pibtachio  nuts;  also 
prunes,  peaches,  chestnuts,  &c.  ;  maize,  rice,  oil,  su- 
gar, silk,  as  well  as  the  common  grains,  are  produced 
The  forests  yield  a  variety  of  oaks,  among  which  are 
the  cork-tree,  the  evergreen  oak,  dtc. 

In  ancient  times  it  appears  that  Spain  was  renown- 
ed for  its  minerals — the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Romans  coming  hither  to  obtain  these 
articles.  It  is  curious  that  what  Spain  was  lo  the  an- 
cient world,  her  colonies  become  to  the  modern  world 
— in  the  supply  of  minerals.  At  the  present  day, 
though  the  actual'amount  of  metals  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Spain  is  not  great,  it  is  still  supposed  that 
they  contain  rich  treasures  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
most  productive  mines  are  those  of  lead  in  Granada  ; 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almadon,  in  La  Mancha.  Salt, 
iron,  tin,  and  antimony  are  found  in  various  places. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  wild-boar,  bear, 
wolf,  deer,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds.  Among 
the  birds  are  the  flamingo  and  the  bustard.  Insects 
are  more  numerous  and  in  greater  variety,  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  the  animal  products  of  Spain,  the  horse  is 
entitled  lo  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when  in 
possession  of  the  country,  stocked  it  with  their  finest 
breeds,  and  though  the  race  has  degenerated,  it  still 
shows  many  of  the  points  by  which  it  was  originally 
distinguished.  In  beauty,  grace,  and  docility,  the 
horses  of  Andalusia  are  said  lo  be  superior  to  those  of 
England ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  are 
equal  to  the  same  amount  of  labor,  in  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  good  horses  is  rapidly  decreasing,  chiefly  ow- 
ing lo  the  preference  given  lo  mules  for  domeslic  and 
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agricultural  purposes.  The  importation  of  horse*  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  the  exportation  of  colt*  are 
alike  forbidden  ;  it  is  said  that  the  "  number  of  horses 
bred  at  present  is  quite  inconsiderable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrees,  premiums,  and  encouragements  ot 
every  kind  that  have  been  offered  by  government.  The 
celebrated  breed  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  at  Cordo- 
va is  nearly  extinct;  in  the  Serhcinia  de  Honda  (once 
the  Cleveland  of  Spain)  only  miserable  animals  called 
serranos  are  now  reared.  The  wealthiest  Andalu- 
sian  nobles  have  only  two  or  three  indifferent  saddle- 
horses,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  horse  in  the  whole 
country  tit  for  the  draught  of  artillery."  Great  num- 
bers of  mules  are  bred  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  till 
they  come  to  their  full  size  to  the  rich  pastures  of  IV 
tremadura,  whence  they  are  supplied  lo  the  rest  ol 
Spain.  The  asses  are  very  different  animals  from 
those  seen  in  England  and  America,  being  of  a  large 
size,  carefully  bred,  and  in  strength,  docility,  and  sure- 
footedness,  nearly  equal  to  the  mules. 

The  political  divisions  of  Spain  are  as  follow.  : 

Old  PrtrHnoe*  Xrte  Prorinrrt. 

...  j  Cordnra,  Jacn,  Granada,  Almeira,  Malaga. 

}    Seville,  Cadi*.  HueWa. 

Arsgon  Saragoma,  Huetca,  Trrucl. 

Aateriaa  Oviedo. 

1  w  C  tile  \  Madrid,  Toledo,  Ciudad  Ileal,  Curnca,  GaaV 
1  i  dalaxaria. 

Old  Caatile  . . . .  i  Bu^  ^lon^^,  r-  Avils.  Srgovia. 
I     bona,  \  alladolid,  l'lilvixia. 

EaUemadura  Badajos,  Carere*. 

Catalonia  Barcelona,  Tanatfona,  Lerida.  (terona. 

Gullicia  Corunua.  Lw;o,  Orene,  I'ontovedra. 

Loon  Leon,  Salamanca,  Zamora. 

Mnrcia  Murcia,  Albacele. 

Valencia  Valencia,  Abcaule,  C  a.  tell  cm  de  la  1'Una. 

Navarra  Navarra. 

Alnra  Vitloria. 

Bucay  Bilbao. 

(tuipuxcoa  St.  Sebastian,  Balearic  Itlea,  Canary  lalea. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  in  the  West  Indies,  are  the 
most  important  colonies. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  plain,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  possesses  numerous  splendid 
buildings,  and  some  parts  have  an  air  of  magmticence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXX. 

2200  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  419. 

Ancient  History  of  Spain  —  The  Celtiberians 
—  The  Phanicians  and  Carthaginians  — 
Native  Tribes  —  Roman  Conquest  of  Spain 
from  the  Carthaginians  —  Spain  as  a  Roman 
Province. 

I.\  this  remote  peninsula  of  the  west,  with  its  many 
mysterious  and  sequestered  nooks,  its  thousands  of 
lovely  und  picturesque  localities,  its  grand  and  beauti- 
ful scenery,  the  early  poets  of  Eastern  Europe  d<?. 
lighted  to  place  their  Hcsperia,  the  land  of  beloved 
and  departed  spirits,  the  ever-blooming  gardens  of  the 
blessed.  They  therefore  sometimes  named  the  coun- 
try after  Hesperus,  the  star  of  evening,  which,  in  those 
charming  climates,  sheds  a  mild  but  splendid  radi- 
ance above  the  western  horizon,  and  might  well  be 
fancied  to  illumine  n  better  and  a  happier  world.  Such 
were  the  dreams  of  poetry.  History,  also,  ere  it 
emerges  from  fable,  relates  that  the  earliest  colonists 
of  Spain  were  from  Atlantis,  an  immense  paradisiacal 
island,  supposed  to  be  now  sunk  ia  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Equally  baseless  is  the  tradition  of  some  Spanish 
writers,  that  their  romantic  country  was  settled  twenty- 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Tubal, 
a  son  of  Noah. 

The  Greeks  called  the  country  Iberia,  from  its  most 
prominent  aboriginal  tribe,  the  Iberi.  These  were 
attacked  by  the  Celts,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  the  two  nations  agreed  to  unite,  share  the 
country  in  common,  and  adopt  the  name  CeUiberi,  to 
express  their  united  interests.  The  warlike  Celtiberians 
were  formidable  both  as  cavalry  and  infantry.  When 
the  horse  liad  broken  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  the  riders 
dismounted,  and  fought  on  foot.  The  dress  of  the 
warriors  was  a  coarse  woollen  mantle,  greaves  of  hair, 
an  iron  helmet  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler, 
and  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper.  The  land 
and  its  harvests  were  equally  distributed,  and  death 
was  the  penalty  for  grasping  more  than  one  man's 
share.  These  hospitable  people  believed  that  the 
entertaining  of  a  stranger  called  down  the  direct 
blessing  of  Heaven.  But  they  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims, and  obtained  auguries  by  inspecting  the  entrails. 

The  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  the  head,  and  bending  over  it 
toward  the  front ;  upon  these  they  hung  their  veils,  a 
usual  ornament,  as  it  still  is  with  the  Spanish  ladies. 
They  pulled  out  the  hair  from  their  foreheads,  and 
rubbed  them  with  oil,  a  shining  forehead  being  con- 
sidered a  great  beauty.  It  was  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  aged  Celtiberians  to 
examine  what  tho  women  had  made  with  their  own 
hands  during  the  year,  and  a  reward  was  given  to  her 
who  hail  done  her  work  best  But  the  fierceness  of 
barbarians  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  a  lover's 
means  of  obtaining  tho  preference  over  his  fellow- 
suitors  was  to  present  the  fair,  to  whose  hand  he  as- 
pired, the  head  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle. 

The  Phumicians  traded  (1000  B.  C.)  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Spnin,  exchanging  iron,  beads,  trinkets,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  articles,  for  silver.  At  first,  they 
found  silver  very  plentiful,  even  the  common  utensils 
of  the  country  being  made  of  it ;  and,  after  lading  their 
with  it,  they  are  said  to  have  made  anchors  of 


it,  that  they  might  carry  away  more.  This  they  ex 
changed  for  its  weight  in  gold,  in  Arabia  —  thus  obtain- 
ing a  profit  of  at  least  one  thousand  per  cent.  The 
Phoenicians  founded  factories  upon  the  coast,  and  these, 
in  spile  of  tho  jealousies  of  the  natives,  increased  to 
colonies.  The  most  ancient  of  these  was  Tandiish,  or 
Tartessus,  including  a  town,  island,  and  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  then  called  Butis.  The 
next  was  Gadix,  still  a  flourishing  city,  called  Cadiz  — 
its  ancient  name  slightly  modified. 

The  Carthaginians  intruded  upon  this  Phoenician 
trade,  but  were  long  unable  to  extend  their  power 
further  than  had  been  done  by  their  unscrupulous  pred- 
ecessors. But  finally  they  obtained  a  firm  foothold, 
und  occupied  that  fine  portion  of  Southern  Spain 
called  by  them  Badica,  and  afterward  named  Andalu- 
sia and  Grenada.  Rhodians,  Phocajans,  Samians,  and 
other  Greeks,  forced  themselves,  also,  into  this  lucrative 
trade,  and  actually  founded  factories  on  the  coast. 
Greek  writers,  alone,  give  us  any  accounts  of  the 
aborigines  of  Spain.  It  seems  there  were  a  multitude 
of  isolated  communities,  seventeen  of  which  are 
enumerated,* — each  with  its  peculiarities  of  character, 
customs,  and  manners,  just  as  we  should  expect  frou< 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  formed,  as  it  in 
into  a  network  of  rugged  mountains. 

Spain  was  the  common  battle-ground  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  in  their  contest  for  the  dominion  of  the  west. 
The  rapine  and  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  had  pre- 
vented alliances  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  the  interior ;  but  the  coasts  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  foreign  masters.  Saguntum,  a  Greek  city 
near  tho  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  was  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  whose  boundary  was  the  Ebro.  Hannibal,  the 
general  of  Carthage,  by  taking  Saguntum,  precipitated 
the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.  C.  The  citizens,  seeing 
further  resistance  hopeless,  destroyed  themselves,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  in  a  common  conflu 
gration.  But  Hannibal,  notwithstanding  this  awful  can* 


•  Near  Cape  Finistcrrc  were  the  Ariabri;  the  Orantri  had 
their  chief  town  at  Brags ;  the  Lut*nce»,  at  Lugo.  Thoe 
three  tribes  (brined  the  Catlitri,  who  gave  name  to  the  modern 
Galicia.  On  the  east  of  them  were  the  Atturtt,  in  what  is 
now  part  of  the  Asturia*.  Their  capital  was  at  Astoria. 
Further  cast  were  the  Vaeetti,  the  leant  barbarous  of  the  Cclti. 
bcrians.  In  Biscay,  and  part  of  the  Asturias,  were  the  ficrrr 
Catuabrt ;  they  went  to  battle  two  upon  one  horse.  North 
of  the  Ebro  were  the  Ytuamtt,  ancestors  of  the  Gaston* 
The  Jacttaui  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrencan  slopes  of  Arn- 
gon.  In  Catalonia  dwelt  the  Cereiam,  Indu/eU*.  Aiwtani, 
l  oteUtni,  and  others.  South  of  the  Ebro  were  the  Art  mo, 
in  Segovia,  and  the  Pttendonet.  in  Soria  and  Moncayo.  The 
Edetani,  one  of  tho  most  powerful  tribes,  peopled  the  simce 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Albaracino  Mountains.  A  not  lr«» 
formidable  nation,  the  lUrracnet,  lived  between  the  l  i.t  <  r 
Jueax  and  Lower  Ebro.  The  Carj*ta„i  were  about  Toledo, 
and  the  Orttani  to  the  south  of  them.  The  OkaHtt  dwelt 
upon  the  Jucar ;  the  Bcttitani,  in  the  centre  of  Murda,  whence 
they  often  made  incursion*  into  Butica.  The  Cantata,,, 
were  settled  from  Cape  Falos  to  the  Jucar.  In  Portugal,  the 
Cysw.V  were  the  carlict  known  inhabitant*  of  Algarvc.  The 
CeUid  Uved  between  the  Gaudiana  and  the  Tagtu;  the  t 
towei,  round  the  mountains  of  Gredos.  The  LtuUani,  a  nation 
of  freebooters,  who  caused  tho  name  Luiilania  to  be  given  to 
the  province,  were  nettled  in  Estrcmsdura.  Their  food  was 
flour  and  sweet  acorns,  and  their  drink  beer;  thev  were  ac- 
tive, patient  of  fatigue,  swift  of  foot,  and  adi  'anced  to  battle 
in  a  measured  dance.  The  Batuti  I'ttni  dwelt  in  BaMica,  on 
the  Mediterranean  shore ;  the  /farturi,  on  tho  sliorc  of  tho 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranis.  The  Tunletant  inhabited 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena,  and  were  tho 
earliest  civilized  and  most  enlightened  of  the  tribes.  Silver 
abounded  in  their  country. 
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trophe,  still  gathered  plunder  enough  for  his  object, 
and  advanced  upon  Italy.  Assisted  by  the  natives, 
three  Carthaginian  generals  routed  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  under  the  brothers  Publius 
and  Cneius  Scipio,  who  were  both  killed. 

The  son  of  Publius,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  after- 
ward named  Africanut,  about  twenty-one  years  old, 
was  now  sent  into  Spain  with  a  Roman  army.  It  was 
a  trying  moment  to  the  Romans;  for  Hannibal  had  just 
wrested  from  them  nearly  all  Italy,  and  annihilu'cd  their 
army  at  Canute.  Such,  however,  was  the  ability  of  the 
young  Scipio,  that,  in  four  years,  the  Carthaginians 
were  completely  driven  out  of  Spain  ;  tribe  after  tribe 
of  the  natives  was  conquered,  and  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  Rome.  But  this  submission  lasted  only 
while  compelled  by  overwhelming  force  ;  revolt  after 
revolt,  to  quell  which  tasked  the  resources  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  Rome  — -  brought  on  lung  and  cruel  wars  ; 
and  the  country  was  not  thoroughly  reduced,  or  Ro- 
manized, till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  its  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, became  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

An  interesting  incident  —  the  theme  of  a  fine 
poem  —  is  told  of  the  young  Scipio,  at  his  taking  of 
New  Carthage,  now  called  Carthagena,  the  day  after 
fifty- four  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain  in 
battle.  At  this  city  were  collected  hostages  from  all 
the  tribes,  the  flower  of  the  noble  youth  of  Spain, 
and  maidens  from  their  most  distinguished  families. 
By  the  right  of  war,  all  this  bright  array  of  beauty 
belonged,  as  slaves,  to  the  victor.  The  most  charm- 
ing of  these  was  selected  for  the  general  himself.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Soft  aa  she  passed  along,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Where  gentle  sorrow  shed,  —  and  now  and  then 
Dropped  o'er  her  cheek  the  trickling  tear,  — 
The  Itoman  legions  languished,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity." 

Scipio,  on  questioning  her,  discovered,  through  her 
blushes,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  beloved  prince,  who 

 ••  forgot  hi*  chains, 

His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
Wept  out  his  tender  »oul." 

Suddenly,  inspired  with  a  virtue  foreign  to  his 
general  character,  the  Roman  commander  called 
for  her  lover  and  pnrcnts.  The  anxiety  of  the  cap- 
tives was  intense.  The  army  looked  curiously  and 
dubiously  upon  the  unwonted  scene.  The  chief  now 
broke  the  anxious  silence.  "  Know,"  said  he  to  the 
prince, "  that  Romans  can  conquer  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  enemies.  Take,  then,  thy  lovely  bride,  and 
with  her  thy  liberty  and  kingdom ;  and,  when  vou  be- 
hold these  charms  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to  Rome." 

"Ecstatic  wonder  held  the  lovers  mute. 
While  the  loud  camp,  and  all  the  clustering  crowd 
That  hung  around,  rang  with  repeated  shouts. 
Fame  took  the  alarm,  and  through  resounding  Spain 
Blew  fast  the  fair  report,  which  more  than  arms 
Admiring  nations  to  the  1  tomans  gained." 

The  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Numantia  (133  B.  C.) 
enacted  by  the  cruelty  of  Scipio  jEmilianus,  excites 
fir  different  feelings.    Investing  the  city  with  strong 
i   fortifications,  manned  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand, 
against  one  tenth  of  that  number  who  defended  the 
place,  the  cautious  general  resolved  to  reduce  his  in- 
,*  trepid  foe  by  famine.  The  furious  efforts  of  the  besieged 
I   against  his  fortifications  were  useless ;  and  hunger  begun 


its  fatal  work.    Tha  vilest  aliments  were  eagerly  de  ! 
voured,  and  even  the  corpses  of  the  dead.    In  vain  ■ 
did  the  Numanlians  beg  nn  honorable  peace,  in  vain  |  j 
urge  their  own  generosity  on  five  preceding  occasions    t  \ 
when  armies  of  Rome  lay  at  their  mercy ;  in  vain  did  | 
they  request  a  fair  field,  that  they  might  die  with 
honor.   The  cold-hearted  Roman  declared  that  he  was  i 
content  to  wait  the  effects  of  famine.  This  reply  filled  j 
the  city  with  the  wildest  fury,  increased  to  horror  by  I 
intoxication.    A  frenzied  mass  of  men  and  women 
rushed  out  upon  the  Roman  intrenchmcnts.  Some 
were  killed,  the  rest  driven  back.    jEmitianus  had 
ordered  them  to  bo  spared,  sardonically  observing 
that,  "  the  more  mouths  there  were,  the  sooner 
would   their   food   be  exhausted."     Despair  now 
reigned  triumphant    Some  took  poison,  some  fell 
on  their  swords,  some  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.    Others,  hastening  to  the 
square,  engaged,  two  by  two,  in  mortal  strife.  The 
vanquished  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  into  a  huge  fire.    Parents,  children,  relatives, 
and  friends,  meanwhile,  fell  to  destroying  ench  other, 
or,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  rushed  into  heated  fur- 
naces.  Not  an  individual  survived.   Ruins,  blood,  soli- 
tude, and  horror,  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  victor, 
as  he  surveyed  his  d'utbolicul  work. 

The  sway  of  the  Romans  was  not  witlioo.t  its  ad  van-   1 1 
tages  in  Spain.  They  built  fine  cities,  made  good  roads,  ;  j 
and  taught  the  natives,  whom  they  obliged  to  assist,  |  { 
not  only  to  become  architects,  engineers,  masons,  car-  ; 
penters,  &c.,  but  more  skilful  agriculturists,  also,  bv  \ 
adopting  implements  before  unknown.   The  people,  as 
was  the  fact  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  thus  became  a  peace- 
able race  of  farmers,  shepherds,  and  artisans,  protected 
by  Roman  garrisons  and  governors.   So  they  remained 
during  four  centuries,  when  the  power  of  Rome  be- 
gan  to  decline,  and  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don, by  degrees,  their  foreign  possessions,  which  were 
thus  left  unprotected,  after  beinw  rendered  uuable  to 
protect  themselves. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXI. 

A.  D.  419  to  714. 

Spain  under  the  Goths  —  Gothic  Conquest  — 
Government — Annals  —  Decline  and  Ruin 
of  the  Empire. 

Tiik  Roman  legions  being  withdrawn,  the  people 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  vigorous 
warriors  of  the  north,  who  now  began  to  press  upoa 
them,  pushed  southward  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  precipitated   them  upon  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.    Wave  after  wave  of  fierce, 
haT-naked  hordes,  succeeded  each  other,  all  alike 
attracted  by  the  sunny  climes  and  fertile  harvests  , 
of  the  south,  and  the  treasures  of  wealth  that  ages  ot 
peaceful  industry  had  accumulated  there.    Like  birds 
of  prey,  these  ravening  vultures  of  the  cold  and  barren  i 
north  fought  with  each  other  for  the  lands  and  the  ' 

plunder  they  had  wrested  from  their  common  victim  

the  effeminate  Roman. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths,  invaded  the  peninsula 
almost  unresisted,  and,  mixing  with  the  Celts  and  Ibe- 
rians, produced,  with  the  addition  of  the  Moors,  long 
after,  the  different  traits  the  physiologist  still  observes 
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in  Spain.    The  Svevi  descended  the  Duero,  under 
Ermeric,  and  made  Braga  their  capital.  The  Vandals, 
under  (lenseric,  fixed  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  choosing  Toledo  for  their  chief  city. 
I  Bui  they  had  been  settled  here  only  fifteen  years, 
<  i  whun  the  Visigoths,  conquered  in  Gaul,  abandoned 
Toulouse  ind,  penetrating  Spain,  compelled  the  Van- 
duls  to  fly  into  Africa  —  not,  however,  before  their  short 
residence  in  Baetica  had  changed  its  name  to  Vanda- 
|  lousia,  whence  the  modern  name  of  that  delightful 
]  region,  Andalusia.    The  Visigoths,  under  Ataulph, 
I  now  settled  in  Spain,  founding  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
A.  I).  419. 

They  were  a  brave,  hospitable,  but  unenlightened 
|    people,  priding  themselves  on  their  independence,  and 
1    taught  to  think  war  the  only  pursuit  befitting  the  dignity 
of  freemen.    They,  therefore,  had  great  contempt  for 
1  trade,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  so  that  their  con- 
quest of  Spain  threw  it  back  into  barbarism,  for  the 
Visigoths  took  the  land,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  made  slaves  of  the  people.    If  they  gained  a  ter- 
i  ritory,  they  divided  it  into  lots  of  various  sizes,  each 
warrior  having  a  share  assigned  to  him  according  to 
his  rank,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  till  it ; 
and  these  slaves  were  the  conquered  people.  The 
dres*  of  the  Goths  was  of  many  colors,  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  knee.    It  was  made  with  short  sleeves, 
I    4o  that  their  arms  and  legs  were  bare ;  but  their  feel 
I  were  covered  with  short  boots,  and  their  hair  hung  in 
, ,  twisted  locks  upon  their  shoulders. 

In  religion,  the  conquering  nation  were  Christians  of 
the  Arian  sect,  at  enmity  with  the  Catholics ;  but  in 
5*7,  Keeared,  king  of  the  Goths,  adopted  the  tenets 
uf  the  Catholic  Christians,  and  most  of  his  subjects 
loilowed  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  From  that 
lime,  the  clergy  possessed  great  power  in  Spain,  where 
i hey  held  the  first  place  in  the  national  assemblies  ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
'  priesthood  have  always  maintained  so  much  influence. 
The  Goths  seem  to  have  adopted  the  lectin  language, 
*;i<>kenty  the  conquered  people.  They  lived  in  a 
i>lnin  and  frugal  manner.  Their  mode  of*  building  was 
rule,  though,  in  after  ages,  the  name  Gothic  was 
E'vri  to  a  style  of  architecture  which,  in  several 
n-spects,  still  commands  the  admiration  of  modern  taste. 
As  soon  as  the  (toths  were  firmly  settled,  they  be- 
gun to  found  religious  establishments;  and  so  prevalent 
m»*  the  bias,  in  those  stormy  days  of  violence,  towards 
a  life  of  monastic  peace,  safety,  and  seclusion,  that 
monks  and  nuns,  in  time,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
population.  p 

The  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  lasted  about^hrce 
hundred  years ;  during  which  the  descendants  of  the 
original  conquerors  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  country,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  Spaniards  of  that 
ago  —  the  former  population  having  become  extinct,  or 
existing  only  in  a  state  of  depression,  or  of  slavery  : 
•o  that  the  Spanish  name  for  a  gentleman  is  hidalgo, 
1  a  contraction  of  kijo  drl  Goda  —  "  son  of  a  Goth." 
The  throne  was  elective ;  and  whenever  the  king 
Jied,  the  people  assembled  to  choose  a  new  one,  a 
candidate  from  the  royal  family  having  the  preference. 
On  :be  appointed  day,  the  electors, chiefly  bishops  and 
oob'cs,  repaired  to  some  large,  open  place,  followed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  where  the  candi- 
dates for  royalty  presented  themselves ;  and  ho  who 
1  ]  bad  the  most  voices  in  his  favor  was  declared  king. 
As  soon  as  the  elecUun  was  decided,  the  new  monarch 


made  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  with  justice  and  valor ; 
after  which,  he  was  lifted  on  o  shield  above  the  crowd, 
and  proclaimed  amid  loud  acclamations.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  this  rough  ceremony  —  originating  in 
the  habits  of  a  conquering  camp  of  warriors  towards 
a  victorious  general  —  was  discontinued  ;  and  the  later 
Gothic  monnrchs  were  crowned  by  a  bishop  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  invested  with  purple  robes.  Thus 
arrayed,  and  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne  of  silver, 
the  sovereign  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects. 

Ataulph,  the  first  king,  was  satisfied  with  the  little 
kingdom  of  Catalonia ;  but  his  followers,  desiring  fur- 
ther conquests,  put  him  to  death,  and  elected  a  king, 
Sigeric,  so  fierce  and  cruel,  that  he  too  was  assassinated, 
and  a  brave  chieftain,  named  IVallia,  chosen  in  his  stead. 
Wallia  conquered  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  south 
of  France,  fixing  his  capital  at  Toulouse.  The«dored, 
his  successor,  was  killed  at  Chalons,  in  a  great  Itattle 
with  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  L>.  4.r>l.  Of  his  three 
sons,  who  reigned  successively,  Euric,  the  youngest, 
distinguished  himself  by  composing  the  first  code  of 
laws  the  Goths  had  ever  known.  Before  this,  they  had 
been  governed  by  traditional  customs. 

Alaric,  son  of  Euric,  succeeded  his  father,  and  held 
his  court  at  Bourdenux.  Clovis,,king  of  the  Franks, 
determined  to  expel  the  Goths  from  trance,  made  war 
upon  him,  and  he  was  slain  in  battle.  Almerir,  the 
infant  son  of  Alaric,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  through 
the  influence  of  his  grandfather,  Theodoric,  the  Gothic 
king  of  Italy.  He  sent  out  an  army  to  defend  the 
rights  of  tho  child,  nppointed  a  minister  to  govern  for 
him  till  he  should  be  of  age,  and  induced  Clovis  to 
give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Clotilda  in  marriage. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  due  time,  Almcric 
ascended  the  throne  and  removed  his  court  to  Seville, 
ihen  the  chief  town  in  Spain.  But  he  did  not  live 
happily  with  his  w  ife,  as  they  were  of  different  sects 
in  religion,  the  king  being  an  Arian,  and  the  queen  a 
Catholic.  In  consequence  of  their  perpetual  quarrels, 
the  queen  complained  to  her  brother,  Childcbert,  king 
of  France,  who  went  to  war  with  Almeric,  conquered 
and  slew  him,  and  took  his  sister  back  to  her  own 
country,  A.  D.  531. 

A  long  list  of  kings  occupied  the  Gothic  throne  for 
one  hundred  nnd  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Al- 
meric ;  few  of  them  distinguished  for  virtue,  or  any 
elements  of  greatness.  Leovigild,  however,  i«  an  ex- 
ception :  he  ruled  seventeen  years,  with  equal  w  isdom 
and  justice,  made  some  excellent  laws,  and  maintained 
at  his  court  a  degree  of  splendor  unparalleled  by  his 
predecessors.  His  son  Rr  cared,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  587,  was  a  Catholic,  and  introduced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

During  these  reigns,  the  Spanish  provinces  were 
governed  on  a  feudal  system,  by  dukes,  who  ranked 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Each  city  had  n  governor, 
wbo  was  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  the  duke  of  tin- 
province  ;  and  the  small  towns,  or  villages,  were  under 
the  control  of  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  tu 
see  that  the  laws  were  not  violated  in  their  particular 
district. 

The  Goths  had  now  been  settled  in  the  peninsula 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  easy  lives  they 
led,  in  this  warm  and  fruitful  climate,  had  made  them 
indolent  and  effeminate ;  self-indulgence  had  extin- 
guished the  martial  ardor  which  gave  success  to  tin  ii 
ancestors,  and  had  effaced  from  their  characters  many 
of  the  noble  traits  which  distinguished  the  original  Goths. 
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Thus  this  degenerate  nice,  not  being  occupied  cither  by 
war,  commerce,  or  learning,  naturally  fell  into  vices, 
from  want  of  useful  and  active  employment.  Vice, 
become  extensively  prevalent,  is  the  sure  forerunner 
of  national  ruin.  It  is  generally  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  effect  to  the  cause  ;  in  this  cose,  the  connection 
is  flagrantly  evident. 

In  the  absence  of  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  the 
unscrupulous  selfishness  of  those  who  had  power  and 
wealth  within  their  grasp,  manifested  itself  upon 
the  death  of  Recared  II.,  A.  D.  621.  A  multitude  of 
usurers  quickly  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne, 
to  which  they  raised  themselves  by  the  most  violent 
and  wicked  means.  There  was,  however,  enough  of 
spirit  yet  left  in  the  people  to  become  weary  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  misgovernment  thus  forced  upon  them. 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  select  some  good  man, 
who  would,  if  possible,  restore  the  kingdom  to  order. 

There  dwelt,  at  some  distance  from  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  capital,  a  noble  Goth,  uamed  Wamba, 
who,  being  fond  of  a  retired  life,  seldom  visited  the  city, 
but  passed  his  time  in  cultivating  his  farm.  Ever}'  one. 
was  acquainted  with  his  talenbs  and  virtues,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  he  was  the  very  man  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  required  ;  a  deputation  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  him  to  offer  him  the  crown. 

At  first,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor, saying, that  he  was  "an  old  man, unaccustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  public  life,  and  preferred  his  rural 
pursuits  to  the  splendor  of  a  court"  —  and  offering 
many  other  excuses.  The  deputation  listened  patiently 
for  some  time,  when  the  chief  of  the  deputies  —  a 
man  of  energy,  decision,  and  something  of  the  ancient 
(iothic  fierceness — thus  addressed  him:  "In  casting 
our  eyes  upon  you,  most  noble  Wamba,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
therefore  it  is  your  duty  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations 
to  the  good  of  your  country  ;  and,  if  you  refuse  to  do 
so,  we  must  consider  you  in  the  light  of  an  enemy." 
In  saying  these  words,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  modest  nnd  noble  farmer,  if  he  would 
not  accept  the  crown.  Wamba  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  comply,  nnd  his  election  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  il>e  nation.  He  exerted  all  his  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  made  many  good  laws,  and  sup- 
pressed the  disorders  which  had  brought  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  For  at  least  a  half  century,  his 
virtues,  and  those  of  his  successors,  were  able  to  avert 
the  impending  disasters  of  Gothic  Spain. 

The  Arabs  of  Africa,  active  with  their  new-bom  fa- 
nnticism,  and  encouraged  by  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, had  begun  to  make  incursions  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  empire,  and  were  shortly  to  become  its  most  for- 
midable enemies.  Wamba  fitted  out  a  fleet  against 
them,  and  fought  a  battle  by  sea,  —  the  first  naval  en- 
gagement recorded  in  Spanish  history,  destined  at  a 
future  time  to  chronicle  maritime  enterprises,  which 
made  the  Spaniards  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  masters  of 
half  the  world.  After  a  few  years,  Wamba —  weary 
of  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  royalty,  or  perhaps  hope- 
less of  ultimately  saving  his  country  —  retired  into  a 
monastery ,•  leaving  the  crown  to  a  nobleman,  named 

*  Some  writer*  assert  that,  having  fallen  Into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  Wamba,  who  was  thought  to  be  dying,  whs, 
according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  hastily  *  haven,  and 
enveloped  in  a  penitential  habit ;  that  is,  made  a  monk.  On 
his  recovery,  the  obligation  to  adopt  the  monkish  profesrion 
was  considered  imperative,  though  it  had  been  involuntary. 


Ervigor,  who  was,  in  every  way,  worthy  to  succeeo 
him.  He,  too,  became  a  monk;  and  after  two  more 
sovereigns  had  worn  the  crown,  it  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Rnderie,  the  Lost  of  the  Goths. 

The  Arabs,  crouched  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, like  the  lion  of  their  deserts,  had  long  watchec 
their  enticing  prey,  and  only  waited  a  favorable  mo 
ment  to  bring  it  within  their  grasp.  The  vices  of  Rod- 
eric  gave  them  this  precious  opportunity,  and  they 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  last  of  the 
Gothic  kings  had  trampled  on  the  fumily  honor  of 
Count  Julian,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  but  haughty 
and  revengeful,  who  was  governor  of  Mauritania,  a 
province  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A  father's  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  ruined  the  virtue  of 
his  daughter,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  patriot,  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor,  and  even  Spanish  loyalty. 
Count  Julian  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Arabs,  and, 
having  admitted  two  of  their  great  generals,  Muza  and 
Tank,  into  Mauritania  —  as  we  have  elsewhere  related 
—  assisted  Tarik  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  with  a  vast 
army  of  Snracens,  who  fought  a  memorable  battle  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  Xeres. 

The  combat  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens 
lasted  three  days,  when  the  victory  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  Roderic,  the  king,  disappeared. 
In  vain  was  his  body  sought  for  amongst  the  slain. 
He  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  his  fate,  to  this 
day,  remains  a  mystery.  With  him  ended  the  empire 
of  the  Goths,  A.  D.  714.  Founded  in  usurpntion  and 
blood,  continued  in  a  cruel  slavery  of  the  conquered  — 
in  persecution,  and  religious  bigotry  —  its  fute,  waled 
by  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record,  excites  little 
sympathy.  It  deserved,  as  it  received,  u  bloody  death. 
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Manners. 


of    the   Moors   in    Spain  - 
I. — Moorish  Character  and 


The  rapid  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  has 
been  noticed  in  our  history  of  the  Arabs,  as  also  tho 
check  they  received  from  Mnrtel,  in  the  centre  of 
France.  The  unoccupied  lands,  ond  those  which  had 
been  deserted  by  their  former  inhabitants,  were  dtstrib-  i 
utedjtemong  the  Arab  chiefs,  nnd  the  towns  were  soon 
fillea  with  merchants  nnd  persons  of  consequence,  who 
came  in  great  numbers  from  Africa  nnd  Arabia,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  wives,  families,  and  property,  with  !  i 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Eastern  nations,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe.  The  manners 
that  were  now  introduced  into  Spain  mnv  be  learned 
from  that  faithful  transcript  of  Oriental  life,  the  Ara- 
bian Nights. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  ncwly-ocquired  ter- 
ritory was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  i 
Eastern  sovereigns  of  Islam,  who  sent  emirs,  or  vice- 
roys, from  Damascus,  to  conduct  the  administration ;  i , 
but  these  rulers,  and  the  governors  appointed  by  them, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  so  cruel  and  oppressive,  that,  ; 
at  length,  all  the  principal  sheiks  assembled  together    |  j 
to  consult  upon  the  means  of  establishing  a  better  i 
mode  of  government.    They  were  determined  that  so  I 
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fine  a  country  —  abounding  in  all  the  treasures  of  the 
1  earth,  and  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  rich  and 
powerful  empire  —  should  no  longer  be  ruined  by  mis- 
management ;  therefore  thev  agreed  that  it  would  be 
.    far  bi  tter  to  declare  themselves  entirely  independent 
'    of  the  sovereign  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  elect  a  kholif 
r»f  their  own,  who  would  live  amongst  them,  and  pro- 
i  ■  <ect  their  rights. 

This  scheme  was  rendered  the  more  easy  of  accom- 
plishment by  the  revolution  which  hud  placed  Abbas  on 
the  throne  of  Damascus.  The  Arabian  States  had  sub- 
i  nutted  to  the  usurper ;  but  the  Moors  of  Spain  refused 
to  acknowledge  him.  Abderahman,  or  AM  er  Rah- 
man, one  of  tho  sons  of  the  dethroned  kholif,  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Ommiadc  fumily,  a*  related 
at  p.  by  being  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion. 

As.  s(*on  as  the  melancholy  tidings  reached  him,  he 
i  took  refuge  among  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  and  after- 
wards among  those  of  Africa.  His  misfortunes,  his 
learning,  his  gentle  manners  and  handsome  person, 
soon  endeared  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  deserts, 
who  many  times  saved  him  from  the  enemies  of  his 
house,  by  whom  he  was  closely  pursued. 

Ilabib,  governor  of  Barca,  though  he  owed  every 
thing  to  the  Ommiades,  was  now  the  most  active  in 
hunting  down  its  fugitive  heir.  One  night,  a  troop  of 
I  his  cavalry  surrounded  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
■  demanded  if  they  had  not  among  them  a  young 
Syrian,  describing  accurately  the  person  of  the  prince  ; 
fur  the  kholif  hod  anxiously  forwarded  the  description 
to  all  the  emirs  of  his  empire.  Recognizing  their 
guest  in  the  person  sought,  and  shrewdly  suspecting 
that  the  visit  of  Hubib's  horsemen  boded  no  good,  the 
Bedouins  replied  that  the  youth  had  been  hunting  with 
some  companions,  but  might  be  found  in  a  valley  which 
they  pointed  out  at  some  distance.  No  sooner  were 
the  troopers  departed,  than  the  faithful  Bedouins  awoke 
their  guest,  and  told  him  what  had  passed.  With  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  thanked  them  for  this  proof  of  their 
l  auction,  and,  attended  by  some  of  the  most  resolute 
1  youths  of  the  tribe,  fled  farther  into  the  desert.  After 
vurious  adventures,  he  arrived  safely  in  Mauritania, 
where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  a  noble  sheik,  to 
whom  he  was  related. 

This  amiable  and  talented  young  prince  seemed  the 
only  person  likely  to  unite  the  distracted  interests  of 
the  Spanish  Moors.  His  story  was  made  known  to 
tin?  assembled  sheiks  by  one  of  their  number  u  Let 
Ahdcrnhmun  be  our  sovereign  !  "  was  the  united  wish 
of  all.  The  sheiks  At  once  sent  deputies  to  the  prince, 
who  neither  disguised  nor  diminished  the  difficulties 
I  with  which  he  would  have  to  contend,  but  assured  him 
of  their  own  fidelity,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the 
Arab,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  tribes.  "  Noble  dep- 
at  ics,  the  prince  answered,  •*  I  will  unite  my  des- 
tiny with  yours ;  I  will  go  and  fight  with  you.  I 
fear  neither  adversity  nor  the  dangers  of  war.  If  I 
ara  young,  misfortune,  I  hope,  has  proved  me,  and 
never  yet  found  me  wanting."  He  added  that  be  was 
bound  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  friends  who  had 
received  him  under  their  protection,  and  ask  their 
M  Go,  my  son,"  replied  an  aged  sheik,  his 
;  *  the  finger  of  I  leaven  beckons  thee !  Rely 
oa  us  all,  the  cimctcr  atone  can  restore  the  honor  of 
thy  line."  The  youth  of  the  whole  tribe  were  eager 
to  accompany  him ;  but  he  selected  only  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  well-armed  horsemen  for  this  arduous 
expedition. 
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Abderahman  landed  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  755,  as  already  noted. 
The  inhabitants *of  that  province,  sheiks  and  people, 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  acclamations.  His  appearance,  his  station, 
his  majestic  mien,  his  open  countenance,  won  upon  the 
multitude.  His  march  to  Seville  was  one  continued 
triumph.  Twenty  thousand  voices  cheered  his  prog- 
ress. Twenty  thousand  ci meters,  wielded  by  vigor- 
ous hands,  were  at  his  disposal.  The  surrounding 
towns  immediately  sent  deputies  with  their  submission, 
and  the  offer  of  their  services.  The  viceroy  of  the 
Damascus  kholif,  in  consternation,  flew  from  province 
to  province,  to  muster  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  this 
triumphal  march.  Rut  he  was  overthrown ;  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  u  year,  Abderahman  had  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  formidable  as  they  were  both  for 
valor  and  numbers,  and  found  himself  seated  securely 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  at  Cordova. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Moorish  empire 
founded  at  a  lime  when  England  was  divided  into  the 
seven  or  eight  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and 
it  continued,  for  several  centuries,  the  most  wealthy 
and  magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  state  in 
Europe.  Abderahman  commenced  his  reign  by  mak- 
ing such  regulations  as  were  likely  to  secure  good 
order  and  prosperity  to  the  kingdom.  He  could  not 
make  new  laws,  because  the  laws  of  Mahometans  are 
.such  as  Mahomet  gave  them  in  the  Koran,  and  ore 
never  altered  ;  but  he  took  care  to  appoint  good  and 
just  magistrates  in  all  the  towns,  und  released  his 
Christian  subjects  from  the  payment  of  a  great  part  of 
the  tribute  money  hitherto  exaclcd  from  them,  which 
materially  bettered  their  condition.  He  also  gave  en- 
couragement to  commerce,  und  employment  to  labor- 
ers, by  having  dock-yards  built  all  along  the  const  — 
a  great  advantage  to  a  country  whose  cities  were,  filled 
with  merchants,  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world  then 
known. 

He  improved  his  cnpilal  by  a  thousand  works  of  art. 
He  narrowed  the  bed  of  the  Guadalquivir  by  stupen- 
dous embankments ;  the  space  thus  rescued  from 
the  waters  he  transformed  into  extensive  gardens,  in 
the  centre  of  which  arose  a  tower,  commanding  a  vast 
prospect.  Expert  architects,  masons,  and  workmen, 
abounded  among  the  Arabs  ;  nor  could  the  skill  of  a 
people  who  had  once  been  familiar  with  Roman  art 
have  entirely  vanished  from  Sjmin.  Summoning  to 
his  aid  all  the  architectural  talent  of  the  age,  Abderah- 
man built  at  Cordova  one  of  the  most  superb  mosques 
in  the  world,  which  remains  to  this  day,  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  interesting  and  enlightened  people 
over  whom  he  ruled.  It  was  supported  by  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  marble  columns,  had  nineteen 
bronze  gates  of  curious  workmanship,  and  was  lighted 
by  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps,  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  khalif  is  said  to  hove  been  the  first  who  trans- 
planted the  palm-tree  into  the  congenial  climate  of 
Spain.  The  Orientals  have  a  strong  sympathy  for 
trees,  and  are  in  tl»e  habit  of  connecting  the  planting 
of  them  with  interesting  personal  and  fumily  events. 
The  Arabic  poets  compliment  the  tasto  of  their  amiable 
monarch,  by  representing  him  as  alive  to  such  refined 
feelings,  as  he  contemplates  the  graceful  tree  and  thus 
apostrophizes  it.  "  Beautiful  palm  !  thou  art,  like  me, 
a  stranger  in  these  places ;  but  the  western  breezes 
kiss  thy  branches,  thy  roots  strike  into  a  fertile  soil. 
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and  thy  head  rises  into  a  pure  sky.  Before  the  cruelty 
of  Abul  Abbas  banished  me  from  my  native  land, 
my  tears  often  bedewed  thy  kindred  plants  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  river  remember 
my  grief.  Beautiful  palm !  thou  canst  not  regret  thy 
country ! " 

The  kingdom  of  Cordova  comprised  Valencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Grenada,  Andalusia,  Portugal,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Castile.  Under  some  of  the  more  powerful 
sovereigns,  these  limits  were  extended.  Under  Abder- 
ahman, they  included  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Leon  ; 
even  the  Asturians  paid  him  tribute ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  precarious  authority  of  Charlemagno 
in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  the  whole  peninsula  south 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  subject  to  the  Moors.  But  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  those  parts  even  of 
their  acknowledged  possessions  which  bordered  on  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturias,  as  the  Christians, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  those  mountains  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  were  increasing  in  numbers  every 
year,  and  by  carrying  on  an  almost  incessant  warfare 
against  the  conquerors,  were  gradually  extending  their 
territories.  The  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  indeed,  continued,  with  few  intervals  of 
peace,  during  the  whole  period  of  Moorish  dominion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  national  animosity,  a 
Spaniard  would  sometimes  marry  a  Moorish  maiden  *, 
and  many  a  young,  misbelieving  warrior  braved 
innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of, 
obtuining  his  Christian  bride.  Such  marriages  were 
generally  preceded  by  numerous  romantic  adventures, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  since  they  were  always 
opposed  by  the  relations  of  both  parties ;  beside  which, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  lover  had  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
triving means  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  Their  correspondence  was  sometimes 
held  by  means  of  flowers,  which,  in  the  East,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  arrange  in  such  order  as  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  a  written  billet ;  an  idea  or  word,  univer- 
sally understood,  being  assigned  to  each  flower. 

The  Moors  were  an  industrious  race  of  people,  and 
the  agriculture  of  Spain,  during  their  occupation  of 
the  country,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  They 
introduced  plantations  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  were  assisted  by  negro  slaves. 
We  aro  indebted  to  them  for  the  elements  of  many 
useful  sciences,  particularly  that  of  chemistry;  the 
first  paper  made  in  Europe  was  manufactured  by  them. 
Their  carpets,  silks,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
manufactures  in  steel  and  leather,  were  long  unrivalled ; 
they  introduced  the  simple  figures  wo  use  in  arithmetic 
—  an  unique  specimen  of  a  universal  alphabet,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  They  taught  mathematics,  astronomy,  philoso- 
phy, and  medicine  ;  and  were  altogether  so  superior 
in  knowledge  to  the  Europeans  in  general,  that  many 
Christians  of  all  nations  went  to  study  in  the  Arabian 
schools  of  Cordova. 

In  making  choice  of  that  city  for  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  the  khalif  displayed  an  excellent  taste,  as 
the  surrounding  country  was  most  delightful,  adorned 
with  groves  of  orange  and  citron,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  clear  wnlers  of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  whoso  pic- 
turesque banks  were  extensive  gardens,  with  thoir  gay 
kiosks,  and  palaces  ornamented  with  all  the  agreeable 
and  striking  characteristics  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  Oriental  fondness  for  gardens  was  connected  ,  among 
the  Arabs,  with  the  study  of  botany  —  a  favorite  pur- 
suit, which  mada  them  acquainted  with  the  medicinal 


qualities  of  herbs.  Thus,  like  the  Jews,  they  became 
famous  as  physicians. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Spanish  Moors  differed 
very  much  from  those  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Arabs,  for  they  had 
adopted  much  from  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Turks. 
The  ladies  lived  in  seclusion,  having  their  own  sepa- 
rate apartments,  where  no  male  visitors,  except  their 
husbands,  were  admitted.  They  were  taught  to  work 
embroidery,  and  to  play  upon  the  lute ;  but  their  minds 
were  left  totally  uncultivated,  and  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  adorning  their  persons.  They 
wore  the  Inrge  Turkish  trousers,  short  open  robes,  and 
long  veils,  their  dresses  being  often  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls.  Tl>eir 
seats  were  low  cushions,  and  mats,  or  carpets  spread 
on  the  floor ;  and  their  meats  were  served  by  slaves, 
on  tables  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  drank  no  wine,  because  wine  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  prophet ;  but  they  made  a  kind  of  sherry 
of  the  grape,  were  very  fond  of  coffee,  and  drank 
sherbets,  or  the  juice  of  fruits  prepared  with  water  and 
sugar.  They  did  not  eat  much  meat,  but  excelled  in 
the  art  of  making  pastry  and  confectionery  of  all  kinds, 
which  usually  constituted  the  chief  part  of  every  repast. 

The  costume  of  the  men  was  a  long,  loose  robe, 
over  targe  trousers,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  of  embroidered  leather,  in  which  they  carried  a 
dagger.  Sometimes  the  robe  was  of  cloth,  sometimes 
of  silk,  and  the  turban  was  either  of  silk  or  muslin, 
frequently  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  government  of  the  khalifs  was  of  a  patriarchal 
kind,  which  regards  the  sovereign  as  the  father  of  » 
large  family,  whose  children  are  at  liberty  to  approach 
him,  and  address  their  complaints  to  his  own  ear.  The 
Moorish  sovereigns  had  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  successors,  and  some  left  the  crown  to  a  younger 
son,  in  preference  to  an  elder  one,  if  they  thought  the 
former  would  make  the  better  monarch. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIII. 

A-  D.  787  to  1492 

Moorish  Kings  of  Cordova — Annals  of  the 
Kingdom  —  Abderahman  I J  I.  —  Prosperous 
State  of  the  Kingdom  —  Its  Decline  and 
Fall— Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  King- 
dom of  Grenada. 

Mahomrtak  Spain  found  in  Abderahman  I.  the  hero 
and  legislator  she  needed,  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  her  prosperity.  His  youngest  son, 
Hiztm,  surnamed  the  Just  end  Good,  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Alhnkcm  the 
Crwl,  son  and  successor  of  Hixem,had  a  troubled  reign. 
As  circumstances  developed  his  character,  it  was  found 
to  combine  two  traits  not  uncommonly  united  —  love  of 
luxury  and  love  of  blood.  Three  hundred  heads  a' 
one  time,  and  four  hundred  at  another,  were  taken 
off,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  just,  to  gratify  the 
latter,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  and  happiness  of 
his  people  were  neglected  in  tlie  indulgence  of  the 
former. 

He  passed  tlie  whole  of  his  time,  indeed,  shut  up  in 
his  palace  with  his  female  slaves,  listening  to  vocal 
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and  instrumental  music,  or  witnessing  the  lascivious 
dance.  Devolving  the  cares  of  royalty  on  his  son,  in 
815,  that  he  might  more  unreservedly  enjoy  its  sensual 
pleasures,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  well-paid  guard 
of  five  thousand  men,  for  greater  safety  against  his  out- 
raged people.  To  meet  this  new  expense,  new  taxes 
were  laid,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  those  who  re- 
sisted the  levy  were  punished,  excied  a  riotous  rebel- 
lion. Id  a  few  minutes,  the  streets  of  the  capital  were 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  mob ;  throe  hun- 
dred suffered  the  dreadful  torture  of  impalement.  The 
suburbs  were  levelled,  and  their  inhabitants  exiled  ; 
eight  thousand  refugees  fled  lo  Fez,  fifteen  thousand 
to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  These  held  the  city  till 
bribed  to  proceed  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Candia.  Remorse  now  seized  the  cruel  Alhakcm  ; 
solitude  was  intolerable  to  him,  sleep  almost  impos- 
sible. He  would  call  up  his  singers  and  dancers  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  send  for  his  ministers  and  judges. 
When  the  latter  had  listened  and  looked  on,  waiting 
long  and  in  vain  to  be  informed  of  the  public  business 
which  required  their  attendance,  —  he  would  coolly 
bid  them  go  home.  This  whimsical  tyrant  died  in  821. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Abdcrahman  II.,  a  magnani- 
mous and  beloved  prince,  the  Northmen,  or  Sea-kings, 
barbarously  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portagul, 
even  destroying  the  half  of  Seville.  So  terrible  were 
these  marauders,  that  they  were  generally  allowed  to 
retire  to  their  ships  unmolested.  Drought  and  locusts 
followed  for  two  years,  and  a  famine  ensued,  which 
the  king  alleviated  by  importing  corn  from  Africa.  A 
rule  of  succession  was  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
reign,  that  prevented  the  many  miseries  which  had 
heretofore  arisen  from  the  uncertainty  of  tho  law  as  | 
to  the  heirship  to  the  throne.  This  king  beautified  and 
adorned  his  capital,  and  introduced  ubundance  of  pure 
water  by  leaden  pipes.  He  also  attracted  men  of 
genius,  learning,  or  talent  to  his  court,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  by  unexampled  liberality. 

Mohammed  I.  next  ascended  the  throne,  in  852  —  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  fricud  to  genius,  but  a  persecutor 
of  his  Christian  subjects.  His  son  and  successor,  Al- 
aumdhir,  reigned  but  two  years,  being  killed  in  buttle 
with  Calib,  son  of  the  rebel  Omar  ben  Hufs. 
Abdalla  next  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ;  but  at  his 
death,  the  formidable  adventurer,  Calib,  who  could 
marshal  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  reigned  at 
Toledo,  over  the  half  of  Mahometan  Spain.  Omar, 
the  futher  of  Calib,  had  been  a  laborer  of  Hondo, 
but  after  annoying  the  country  as  a  petty  robber  in 
Andalusia,  he  wcut  into  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  a 
king.  Both  he  and  his  soh  after  him  set  the  whole 
force  of  the  stale  at  defiance. 

Abdcrahman  ///.,  grandson  of  Abdalla,  next  filled 
the  Spanish  throne,  with  glory  to  himself  and  Spain, 
A.  D.  912.  His  reign  is  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
Moorish  empire.  While  a  prince,  he  was  the  universal 
favorite  of  the  nation,  from  his  mild  manners,  generos- 
ity, and  astonishing  progress  in  learning.  By  univer- 
sal acclamation,  he  was  hailed  as"  prince  of  believers," 
and  "  defender  of  the  faith  of  God  ; "  he  was  thus  the 
first  of  his  family  to  assume  the  spiritual  honors  of  the 
khalifatc.  He  deemed  it  his  first  duty  to  exterminate 
'he  audacious  rebels  who  had  so  long  distracted  the 
empire  ;  he  therefore  sent  his  famous  uncle,  Almuda- 
fiir,  with  a  select  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  against 
Caiib,  who  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jucar, 
I  using  seven  thousand  men ;  three  thousand  of  the 
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royal  troops  were  also  slain.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  then  speedily  brought  back  to  its  allegiance  ;  nnd 
soon  after  the  khalif  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
in  Africa.  He  was  also  engaged,  in  the  first  |>art  of 
his  reign,  in  wars  against  the  Christians. 

But  the  glory  of  this  great  prince  was  not  ncquired 
by  warlike  exploits  alone,  as  he  was  still  more  fond  of 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  His  virtues  were  re- 
warded by  the  affection  of  his  people  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  In  his  internal  administration, 
he  was  distinguished  for  great  capacity  of  mind,  for 
unbounded  liberality,  for  unrivalled  magnificence,  and 
for  inflexible  justice  ;  yet  had  he  been  less  prosperous, 
he  might  have  been  more  happy.  It  was  this  prince 
who  remarked  that,  during  his  fifty  years  of  empire,  he 
had  known  but  fourteen  days  of  true  enjoyment !  His 
taste  and  luxury  were  exhibited  in  the  foundation  of  a 
palace  and  city,  about  six  miles  from  Cordova,  in  hon- 
or of  his  favorite  wife,  which  he  named,  after  her, 
Zehra,  or  Azhara.  In  the  city  was  a  mosque  which 
rivalled  that  of  his  great  namesake  at  Cordova.  The 
roof  of  the  palace  was  supported  by  above  four  thou- 
sand pillars  of  variegated  marble  ;  the  floors  and  walls 
were  of  the  same  costly  material.  The  chief  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  exquisite  fountains  and 
baths ;  and  the  whole  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
magnificent  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  pa- 
vilion of  oxtensivo  prospect,  resting  on  pillars  of  white 
marblo  ornamented  with  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pavilion,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  constantly  plnyed, 
reflecting,  in  a  new  and  wondrous  manner,  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Abdcrahman  III.  showed  himself  capable  of  a  sub- 
limity of  justice,  which,  as  in  the  similar  example  of 
the  Roman  Brutus,  mankind  arc  ever  at  a  loss  whether 
to  admire  or  detest.  The  king  had  designated  his 
second  son,  Alhakcm,  for  his  successor;  upon  which 
his  elder  son,  Abdalla,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
tho  assassination  or  perpetual  imprisonment  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
would-be  fratricide  confessed  his  guilt.  His  injured 
brother  now  pleaded  for  Abdalla,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  misguided  by  evil  counsellors.  The  answer 
of  the  king  was  worthy  of  "  the  proudest  Roman  of 
them  all."  "  Thy  humane  request,"  said  he,  "  be- 
comes thee  well,  and  if  1  were  a  private  individual,  it 
should  be  granted  ,  but  as  a  king,  I  owe  both  to  my 
people  and  my  successors  an  example  of  justice.  I 
deeply  lament  the  fate  of  my  son  ;  I  shall  lament  it 
through  life ;  but  neither  thy  tears  nor  my  grief  shall 
prevent  the  punishment  of  his  crime."  1  he  princo 
was  strangled  ;  and  though  the  stern  father  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  never  happy  afterward.  Who 
but  must  feel  for  the  good  man,  in  listening  to  tho 
pathetic  verses  he  addressed  to  a  friend.  "  The 
days  of  sunshine  are  past — dark  night  approaches, 
the  shadows  of  which  no  morn  will  ever  dissipate ! " 

This  reign,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  termed  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  Commerce  flourished  and  riches  were  accu- 
mulated in  an  unexampled  degree ;  a  powerful  navy 
was  formed  and  maintained  in  full  activity  ;  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  ardor,  for  their  pro- 
tensors  were  rewarded  with  princely  liberality  ;  many 
splendid  public  works  were  undertaken  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Mahometan  Spain  ;  power  was  the  friend 
of  industry,  of  merit,  and  of  poverty  ;  and  the  king's 
fame  was  so  widely  diff  used  as  to  bring  rich  embassies 
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even  from  Constantinople.  Thus,  at  two  hundred 
years  from  its  birth,  the  kingdom  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  Its  merchants  were  very 
rich ;  its  manufactories  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  were  numerous,  and  furnished  employment  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  ;  plate  and  jewelry, 
of  its  own  manufacture,  were  every  where  in  common 
use ;  the  land  was  rendered  fertile  by  assiduous  and 
skilful  irrigation.  Rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  were  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  the  landholders  or  farmers 
were  much  more  thriving  than  they  were  in  the  feudal 
days  of  the  Gothic  kings,  who  always  exacted,  as  a 
tribute,  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  whereas 
the  khalifs  only  required  a  tenth. 

The  commerce  of  the  Suracens  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Chris- 
nans,  and  their  naval  power  much  superior.  The  king 
built  a  larger  vessel  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 
which  he  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise,  to  be  sold 
in  the  East.  It  came  back  laden  with  goods  for  the 
khalif's  use,  and  brought,  also,  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful female  slaves,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  to 
enliven  the  royal  banquets.  The  opulence  of  this 
flourishing  kingdom  was  so  great,  that  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  judges,  vied  with  the  king 
himself  in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces  and  gar- 
dens ;  like  him,  they  were  surrounded  by  artists,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  superior  talents ;  and  these  they  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  Many  public  libraries  and 
academies,  for  science  and  literature,  were  established 
in  all  the  great  towns.  At  this  period,  also,  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
the  physicians  of  Cordova  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation, that  princes  came  to  the  court  of  the  khalif  to 
be  cured  of  disease. 

Alhakan,  the  next  king,  (A.  D.  961,)  emulated  the 
virtues  of  his  predecessor — a  thing  rare  in  the  annals 
of  flourishing  empires.  He  was  averse  to  war,  foud 
of  tranquillity,  and  immoderately  attached  to  literature. 
His  agents  were  constantly  employed,  throughout  the 
East,  in  purchasing  scarce  and  curious  books :  he 
himself  wrote  to  every  author  of  reputation  for  a  copy 
of  his  works,  for  which  he  payed  royally  ;  and  wher- 
ever Ik;  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused  it  to  be 
transcribed.  The  catalogue  of  his  library,  though  unfin- 
ished, numbered  forty-four  volumes.  On  his  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
chief  time  to  the  public  administration,  yet  not  neg- 
lect interests  so  dear  to  him,  he  confided  to  one  of  his 
brothers  the  care  of  his  library,  and  to  another  the 
duly  of  protecting  literary  institutions,  and  of  reward- 
ing the  learned.  His  reign  is  the  Augustan  age  of 
Arabic  literature  in  Spain. 

Even  this  good  prince  was  once  guilty  of  an. act  of 
tyranny  ;  but  the  sequel  is  much  to  nis  praise.  Desir- 
ing to  enlarge  a  garden,  he  endeavored  to  purchase 
the  adjoining  field.  The  owner  refused  to  sell  ;  where- 
upon ihe  khalif  took  it  by  force.  The  owner  com- 
plained to  the  crfdi,  who,  taking  a  sack,  slung  it  across 
the  Iwck  of  a  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  lot,  where  he 
found  the  khalif  busy  pointing  out  a  site  for  a  pavil- 
ion. I  le  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fill  his  sack  with  earth. 
When  he  hud  done  so,  he  respectfully  requested  the 
khalif  to  assist  him  in  lifting  the  sack  to  the  back  of  the 
mule.  The  khalif,  thinking  it  some  jest,  goodnaturedly 
attempted  to  lift  one  end  of  the  sack,  but  found  it  too 
heavy.    "  O  prince,"  said  the  cadi,  "  if  thou  canst  not 


now  lift  so  small  a  portion  of  the  field  thou  hast 
usurped,  as  is  contained  in  this  sack,  how  wilt  thou 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  thy  head  in 
the  judgment  day  !  "  The  king  thanked  his  intrepid 
monitor,  and  restored  the  field. 

Hixtm  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  queen  mother  appointed,  as 
regent,  her  secretary,  a  man  of  great  genius,  valor,  i  j 
and  activity,  best  known  by  his  surname  of  Almanzor,   1 1 
"  the  conqueror."    This  title  was  given  him  from  his  I 
successes  against  the  Christians.    It  is  said  that  he  I 
won  fifty-four  battles,  and  at  length  died  of  chagrin,  at  1 
a  great  age,  in  consequence  of  losing  one.    This  great  1 
sovereign  —  for  he  acted  as  such  —  was  not  only  a  , 
most  able  general  and  valiant  soldier,  but  an  en-  I 
lightened  statesman,  an  active  governor,  an  eocour- 
ager  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  a  munificent  rcward- 
cr  of  merit.    His  death  (A.  D.  1002)  was  fatal  to 
Cordova. 

During  the  next  two  hundred  years,  the  empire,  aftet 
reaching  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  declined,  and  came  to 
ruin,  its  fine  capital  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris*  . 
tians.    The  annals  of  this  period  arc,  in  general,  but  I 
a  bloody  record  of  battles,  sieges,  and  treasons,  rebel- 
lions, persecutions,  and  petty  successes  of  rival  chiefs, 
which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  national  spirit,  and  i 
the  lack  of  a  central,  controlling  energy, —  in  short, 
the  convulsions  of  a  body  whose  "  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  whose  heart  is  faint." 

The  most  prominent  cause  of  ruin  was  the  parcelling 
of  the  empire  into  petty  chieftaincies,  which  were 
made  hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  successful  par-  , 
tisaus,  who  obtained  the  fief  at  first.*  Thus  the  nation 
retrograded  from  a  central  government, — powerful 
enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  with  its  subordinate 
powers  properly  distributed, —  back  to  the  barbarian, 
or  feudal  system,  which  had  brought,  and  was  bringing, 
upon  Europe  such  terrible  evils,  through  the  slavery 
and  degradation  of  the  many,  and  the  clashing  selfish- 
ness of  the  blind  and  wilful  few. 

Hixan  III.,  called  by  the  people  to  the  throne,  (A.  D. 
1026)  against  his  own  wishes,  endeavored  to  deserve 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  to  redress  wrongs,  encour- 
age industry,  administer  justice  impartially,  relieve  the 
poor,  and  repress  the  exactions  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. The  governors  resisted,  and  he  took  the  field 
against  them  ;  but  they  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  treat  with  open  rebels.  He 
failed  where  success  was  impossible ;  and  the  fickle 
mob,  imputing  it  to  him  us  a  crime,  paraded  the 
streets,  demanding  his  deposition.    He  gladly  retired 

*  The  imbecile  Hixrm  II.  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  a  usurper,  and  wu  supposed  to  be  dead ;  bat  one  of 
the  chief-  produced  him  to  the  populace,  and  using  him 
as   a  puppet,   was  intrusted  by  him,  because   of  cer- 
tain succc-ac*.  with  the  privilege  of  changing  revocable  into 
hereditary  ticf-.    Some  ol  the  mo»t  powerful  of  the  govern- 
ors were,"  by  thi*  novelty,  drawn  for  a  time  into  His  era's 
interest;  but  from  this  moment  each  looked  forward  to  a 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.    Sulcyman,  the  rival 
of  Uixcm,  used  the  same  ruinous  means  against  his  opponent. 
By  giving  the  governor*  of  Calatrava,  Saragoaaa,  Medina   :  I 
Cteli,  and  Guadalaxara,  the  hereditary  and  irrevocable  po»-  I 
■ctwion  of  their  governments,  he  secured  their  powerful  aid.  I 
I  This  waa  the  signal  for  the  creation  of  numerous  independent 
I  and  rival  kingdoms  and  consequently  for  the  ruin  of  Mahorjj-  ' 
I  etan  Spain.   Its  strength  against  the  Christiana  lay  in  its 
union  :  when  disunited,  it  fell  an  cany  prey,  in  detail.  Carried 
away  by  their  reckless  passions,  the  Moorish  chiefs  rushed 
I  blindly  to  this  fatal  result. 
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lo  private  life  :  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues,  how- 
ever,  iong  survived  his  power ;  and  Arabic  writers  all 
represent  him  as  too  good  for  his  age.  With  him 
ended  the  khulifate  of  the  west,  and  the  noble  race 
of  Oineya,  or  Maawiyuh,  in  1031.  The  empire 
seemed  to  sink  at  once.    Not  thirty  years  had  elapsed 

I  since  the  great  Almanzor  wielded  the  resources  of 
|    Africa  and  Spain,  threatening  the  entire  destruction 

of  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  driven  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  vast  peninsula.    Now,  Africa  is  lost ;  the 

I I  Christians  hold  two  thirds  of  the  country  ;  the  petty 
!    nut  independent  governors  —  llio  boldest  of  whom 

rembled  at  the  name  of  Almunzor — openly  insult 
.he  ruler  of  Cordova,  whose  authority  extends  little 
!  farther  than  the  walls  of  his  capital.    "  Assuredly," 
says  an  historian, "  so  astounding  a  catastrophe  has  no 
parallel  in  all  history  !  " 

From  this  period,  A.  D.  1031,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  in  A.  D.  1228,  there 
was  no  supreme  chief  of  Mahometan  Spain,  if  we 
except  the  fleeting  conquerors, —  the  Almoravides  and 
I  Almohades,  —  who  arrived  from  Africa,  and  the  fabric 
pf  whose  dominion  was  as  suddenly  destroyed  as 
erected.  The  portion  c'  country  free  from  the  pro- 
;  grcssive  approaches  of  the  Christian  sovereignties  fell 
under  the  government  of  petty  kings,  whose  obscure 
Droits  we  have  not  the  patience  to  detail,  nor  would 

he  reader  have  patience  to  follow  the  tedious  recital. 
The  Kimodom  op  Grenada,  from  the  romantic 

Merest  thrown  nround  it  in  its  prosperity,  and  the 
melancholy  story  of  its  fall,  deserves  a  larger  space 
than  our  plan  can  accord  to  it.  Its  history  claims 
attention,  also,  as  it  has  employed  more  than  one  cle- 
,  gaut  |n-u  of  America ;  and  her  most  fascinniing  writer 
nas  strewn  the  flowers  of  taste  over  the  tomb  of  Gre- 
nada, waking  nn  echo,  in  every  feeling  bosom,  to  the 

*  last  sigh  of  the  Moor." 

Before  the  year  1238,  the  original  Spaniards  had, 
by  constant  perseverance,  in  reducing  state  after  state, 
reconquered  nearly  tl»e  whole  of  the  land  of  their 
father*.  Aragon,  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal, 
were  all  large  and  powerful  states.  In  short,  the 
wlioL'  peninsula  was  under  the  dominion  of  Chris- 
tian prince*,  except  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province 
of  Grenada,  in  the  south,  scarce  inferior  to  the  Cordo- 
van kingdom,  except  in  extent  of  territory.  Grenada 
indeed,  fo.fed,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  all  the 
ittacks  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  till  tlx)  several 
Christian  states  became  consolidated  in  a  powerful 
ami  overwhelming  empire,  which  could  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Mohammed  /.,  ben  AlKamar,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Southern  Spain,  seemed  alone  to  possess  the  ability  to 
w  itlistand  the  Christians  ;  and  wherr  Valencia  was  tnken 
from  the  Moors,  his  power  was  increased  by  a  body 
of  fifty  thousand  Mahometans,  who  left  the  city  and 
placed  itirrmelves  under  his  sway.  This  king  fixed 
his  court  at  Grenada,  and  fortified  the  city,  A.  D.  1238, 
revolving  to  extend,  or  at  least  preserve  his  dominions 
aguuHt  the  rebellious  Moorish  governors  on  the  one 
haul,  and  the  Christians  on  the  other.  He  paid 
tribute  to  Ferdinand  III.,  kiug  of  Leon  and  Castile ; 
but  his  successors  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance, 
.  and  the  usual  wars  were  renewed. 
I  Though  energetic  and  intrepid,  Mohammed  I.  was 
'  mild  and  conciliating;  ho  was  prudent,  yet  of  compre- 
rurosive  views  and  magnificent  tastes.  He  repaired 
the  frontier  fortresses  of  his  kingdom,  which  extended 


from  Algeziras  to  Almeria,  and  as  far  inland  as  Jaen 
and  Hucscar.  Every  Mussulman  was,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  and  of  society,  a  soldier :  ho  had, 
however,  no  regular  pay.  The  king  of  Grenada  not 
only  kept  up  a  standing  army,  on  regular  pay,  but,  in 
addition,  allotted  to  each  soldier  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  frontier,  large  enough  to  maintain  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  horse  —  the  dear  friend  of  the  Arab. 
These  little  farms  thus  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
enemy,  more  effectual  than  walls ;  for  the  soldier 
fought  to  protect  his  own  family  and  hearthstone. 

Thus  secured  externally,  the  kingdom,  under  the 
good  government  of  Mohammed  I.,  soon  became  as 
renowned  as  Cordova  had  ever  been  for  agriculture, 
commerce,  arts,  manufactures,  —  especially  silk, — 
and  for  weulth  and  industry.  Frizes  were  awarded  to 
stimulate  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  especially  to  the 
best  weavers  of  silk  and  growers  of  wool.  Ware- 
houses, hospitals,  poorhouses,  markets  with  fixed  prices, 
schools,  colleges,  and  good  inns  were  seen  oo  every 
hand.  The  fine  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  built  for  his 
residence,  is  still  a  grand  object  of  attraction  to  trav- 
ellers. The  capital  was  also  beautified  with  baths, 
fountains,  delightful  public  walks,  gardens,  and  every 
convenience,  all  paid  for,  not  by  tax,  but  from  the 
king's  gold  and  silver  mines.  Every  town  was  divided 
into  wards,  with  an  inspector  over  each  ;  patrols  guard- 
ed the  streets  at  night,  and  the  gates  of  the  cities  were 
closed  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening ;  courts  of 
justice  were  held  every  day  by  the  impartial  sovereign  ; 
and,  above  all,  charity  —  not  only  in  sharing  money, 
fruits,  grain,  flocks,  and  merchandise,  with  the  needy, 
but  in  humane  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  in  hospitality 
—  was  generally  practised  by  the  people,  happy  in 
thus  performing  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

Eleven  sovereigns  had  reigned  in  Grenada  :  the 
twelfth  was  n  usurper,  and  the  story  of  the  thirteenth, 
Jusef  ///.,  is  singular.  His  brother,  the  previous  king, 
imprisoned  him  and  usurped  the  throne  for  ten  years : 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  taken  dangerously 
ill  ;  and,  anxious  that  his  son  should  succeed  him, 
he  sent  orders  to  his  brother's  keeper  to  put  his 
prisoner,  Jusef,  to  death.  The  keeper  had  con- 
tracted an  affection  for  the  disinherited  prince,  and 
was  engaged  at  chess  with  him  when  the  fatal  letter 
arrived.  Jusef,  judging  of  its  contents  by  the  agitation 
of  his  friend,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pluv  out  Jho 
game,  and  he  would  then  yield  up  his  life.  Before  the 
game  was  finished,  however,  another  messenger  came, 
to  announce  thnt  the  usurper  was  dead  ;  and  the  re- 
prieved victim  ascended  the  throne  as  Jusef  111. 
Taught,  probably,  by  adversity,  he  was  an  excellent 
king :  his  court  was  renowned  for  splendid  tourna- 
ments; and  many  hot-beaded  young  men  from  France, 
and  other  countries,  where  duelling  was  forbidden,  came 
to  Grenada  to  settle  their  disputes  by  single  combat. 
It  is  said  that  the  Moors  first  introduced  tournaments 
into  Europe,  as  they  did  bull-fights  into  Spain. 

From  the  time  of  Jusef  111.  to  the  fall  of  Grenada, 
the  wars  in  Spain  continued  with  very  little  intermis- 
sion, and  the  damage  done  to  the  country  was  lament- 
able, indeed  irremediable.  It  was  the  object  of  both 
Christian  and  Mahometan  to  ruin  each  other's  land  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  soldiers,  called  taladorts,  were 
employed,  whose  business  was,  not  to  fight,  but,  while 
the  rest  were  engaged  in  battle,  to  lay  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  root  up  the 
vines,  destroy  the  grain,  and  ravage  all  'he  garden' 
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k>  that  the  land,  wherever  they  came,  was  converted 
into  a  dreary  desert ;  and  doubtless  the  efTects  of  this 
suicidal  policy  arc  seen  in  the  desolate  tracts  with 
which  Spain  abounds  at  the  present  day. 

Numerous  romantic  adventures  occurred  in  these  per- 
petual border  wars —  the  subjects  of  many  a  pretty  bal- 
lad  stitl  sung  by  the  Spanish  peasantry,  as  they  sit  under 
their  trees  on  a  summer's  evening.  The  following  rela- 
tion is  a  specimen  of  the  pleasing  character  of  these 
popular  tnlea.  A  Spanish  reconnoitring  party  captured 
a  young  Moor  of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on 
a  superb  Arabian  charger.  When  brought  to  the 
Christian  governor,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the 
prisoner  burst  into  tears,  at  the  same  time  stating 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  alcalde  of  Ronda. 
"  Tears  are  unbecoming  a  soldier,  especially  thee," 
said  the  governor,  sternly,  knowing  the  alcalde  to  be 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  "  Alas  !  "  replied 
ihe  prisoner,  "  it  is  not  for  myself  I  weep.  I  love  u 
maiden  more  beautiful  than  tho  sun,  and  dearer  to  me 
than  life.  This  very  evening  she  was  to  have  be- 
come my  bride,  and  will  not  know  the  reason  of  my 
absence.  Pitying  his  grief,  the  governor  gave  him 
permission  to  go  and  take  leave  of  his  betrothed,  on 
condition  that  he  would  return  the  next  day.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  the  youth  enter  his  presence 
the  next  morning  with  his  lovely  bride,  who  had  insist- 
ed on  sharing  captivity  and  slavery  with  him  !  Pleased 
with  the  youth  for  his  fidelity  to  his  word,  and  with  the 
maiden  for  her  devoted  and  disinterested  affection, 
the  governor  restored  them  both  to  liberty. 

Literature  and  the  elegant  and  useful  arts  were 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  the  Spanish 
Moors,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  remained  sunk  in 
barbarism.  The  munificence  and  taste  of  their  sov- 
ereigns were  most  ostentatiously  displayed  in  their 
public  edifices,  palaces,  mosques,  and  hospitals,  and 
in  the  construction  of  commodious  quays,  fountains, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  which,  penetrating  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  or  sweeping  on  lofty  arches  across 
tho  valleys,  rivalled  in  their  proportions  the  works  of 
ancient  Home. 

Grenada  had  been  prosperous  and  happy  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  when  a  desperate  civil  war  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  two  princes 
for  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  king- 
doms of  Spain  had,  just  at  this  period,  ceased  their 
enfeebling  quarrels,  and  become  united  in  one,  under 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  were 
now  desirous  of  including  Grenada  also  under  their 
dominion,  so  that  it  might  embrace  all  Spain.  The 
civil  war  favored  their  design ;  yet  the  distracted  king- 
dom of  the  Moors  defended  itself  so  bravely,  even 
nfter  losing  city  after  city,  that  it  was  not  till  1492  that 
its  capital  was  taken,  and  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  thus 
finally  reduced. 

Abu  Abdalla,  or  Boabdil,  its  king,  seeing  no  hope 
of  effectually  defending  the  city,  which  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  rage  of  the  contending  parties,  capit- 
ulated, on  condition  that  the  Moore  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  and  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  On  these  terms,  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  the  last  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  wont  forth  to 
finish  his  days,  an  exile  in  Africa,  A.  I).  1492,  January 
4th.  A  hill  is  still  pointed  out,  whence  Abu  Abdulla 
took  his  farewell  look  at  the  charming  abode  of  so 
manv  kings,  —  the  home  of  his  youth ;  and  the  height 
yet  bean  the  name  of  M  The  lar.  S^gh  of  the  Moor/' 
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Ferdinand  and  fMbefla. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1492,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  wiil 
now  lie  necessary  to  look  back,  and  consider  of  what 
materials,  and  by  what  means  this  kingdom  was  buih 
up.  Nearly  eight  hundred  years  before,  we  find  a 
remnant  of  Christians  —  Goths  and  Spaniards  together 
—  betaking  themselves  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
North-western  Spain,  and  in  these  rude  homes  of  in- 
dependence, fortifying  themselves  against  their  fietrr 
invaders  from  the  south,  as  did  the  primeval  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants  take  refuge  here  against  inva- 
ders from  the  coost,*the  east,  and  the  north. 

Few  at  first,  the  number  of  individuals  who  took 
shelter  in  these  solitudes  was  increased  gradually  by 
multitudes,  as  the  Mahometan  excesses  became  more 
frequent  and  intolerable ;  for  neither  prompt  submis- 
sion, nor  treaties,  could  guaranty  the  conquered  from 
plunder,  persecution,  and  massacre.  Finding  them- 
selves growing  stronger,  the  exiles  resolved  to  found 
on  infant  state.  "  Tho  care  of  the  sacred  relics,  care- 
fully conveyed  hither  on  the  reduction  of  Toledo  • 
the  presence,  not  only  of  prelates,  but  of  nobles  de 
scended  from  the  blood  of  the  Goths;  that  devotion 
to  a  good  cause,  that  sense  of  duty,  which  adversity 
never  fails  to  create  and  confirm ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation, — 
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indissoluble  bond."  A.  D.  718.  They  elected  for  their 
king  Pelayo,  of  the  royal  Gothic  house,  whom  they 
inaugurated  after  the  ancient  form.  At  the  given  sig> 
na\  a  buckler  was  brought ;  and 

 ■  eight,  for  their  strength  mnd  stature  chosen. 

Came  to  their  honored  office.    Hound  the  shield 
Standing,  they  lower  it  for  the  chieftain's  feet. 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight.    Erect  Pelayo  stands 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  shining  sword. 
TV  archbishop  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 
'  Spaniards,  behold  your  king ! '   The  multitude 
Then  sent  forth  all  their  voice,  with  loud  acclaim ! 

Full  soon  was  the  temper  of  this  band  of  patri- 
ots, l»eroc«,  exiles  for  liberty  and  religion,  severely 
tried.  A  conquering  general  of  the  enemy  sought 
'hem  in  their  retreats  with  a  large  force.  On  the 
heights  of  Coradunga  and  in  the  cavern  of  St.  Mury, 
the  small  but  resolute  bond  of  Pelayo  was  concealed, 
waiting  for  the  attack.  As  the  Arabs  clambered  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  cave,  huge  rocks  and  stones 
were  thundered  down  upon  their  dense  ranks,  by  which 
they  were  precipitated  into  the  narrow  valley  below. 
Thousands  were  crushed ;  the  assailants  were  defeated  ; 
and  the  Christians,  sallying  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  inflicted  a  terrible  loss  on  the  fugitives.  Two 
more  successful  battles  established  die  infant  kingdom 
of  Ike  Asturias,  called  afterward,  from  its  capital, 
the  kingdom  of  Oviedo. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  very  ob- 
wrure.  Its  counts  were  probably  dependent  on  the 
Astunas,  and  at  times  on  the  Arabs  and  Franks. 
Charlemagne  conquered  it  in  A.  I).  777-8.  Sane  ho 
lingo  was  the  first  independent  count  —  A.  D.  873. 

9  \'y  years  after  the  Moorish  conquest,  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Castile  disowned  allegiance  to  Cordova, 
and  became  allies  and  vassals  of  the  king  of  Oviedo, 
who  lent  them  aid  to  throw  off  the  Moorish  yoke. 
Under  this  king,  the  country  was  distributed  to  sev- 
eral petty  chiefs,  called  counts  of  Castile.  Ordonio  II. 
bad  removed  his  court  from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  which 
thenceforth  gave  name  to  the  kingdom.  Becoming 
jealous  of  the  great  power  of  the  counts,  he  invited 
them  to  a  council,  and  treacherously  assassinated  them. 
This  base  cruelty  so  exasperated  the  Castilians,  that 
they  revolted,  and  under  a  ruler  called  a  count,  be- 
came independent  of  Ordonio,  who  was  too  much  occu- 
pied in  defending  himself  against  the  mighty  Alman- 
tor,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Castile. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  the  final  and  fatal 
defeat  of  that  Moorish  conqueror,  in  1002,  was  Sancho 
the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  count  of  Castile.  The  count  died  without  chil- 
iren,  and  Sancho  took  possession  of  Castile  in  right 
>f  his  wife.  lie  thus  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Spain,  for  he  had  already  united  a  large  part 
if  Aragon  to  his  dominions  of  Navarre. 

At  his  death,  Sancho  divided  his  empire  among  his 
three  boos,  of  whom  Ferdinand  I.  received  Castile, 
and  took  the  title  of  king.  In  1037,  by  marrying  the 
be u ess  of  Leon,  and  thus  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
lis  own,  he  made  Castile  the  principal  state  in  Spain  ; 
t  is  called,  in  history,  the  "  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Leon,"  and  furnished  the  well-known  symbols  of  the 
Un  and  the  castle  seen  on  Spanish  coins.  Ferdinand  I. 
died  in  1065,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
the  Spanish  kings. 

The  Spaniards,  at  this  time,  were  much  inferior  to 


the  M....r>  hi  civilization;  their  uncqufj  ImH  w.-re 
based  on  tho  Gothic.  Their  institutions,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  feudal.  Commerce,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, except  those  of  weapons,  were  very  back- 
ward among  them.  The  barbarous  duel  and  trial  by 
combat  were  allowed,  but  the  romantic  profession  of 
chivalry  did  not  yet  exist. 

There  were  knights,  however,  who  made  themselves 
famous  throughout  the  world  fur  valor  and  magna- 
nimity ;  among  whom  none  was  more  renowned  than 
the  Cid,  Don  Kodrigo  Diaz  dc  Bivar,  the  herb  of  many 
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popular  talcs  and  ballads.  When  yet  a  boy,  he  fought 
a  powerful  and  experienced  warrior,  who  had  insulted 
his  father,  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  home  at  his 
saddle-bow.  This  so  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  warlike 
old  man,  that,  although  custom  did  not  allow  children 
ever  to  bo  seated  in  presence  of  their  parents,  he 
placed  his  son  above  himself  at  his  own  table.  The 
Cid  was  champion  of  Castile,  and  very  successful 
against  the  Moors,  so  that  his  exploits  earned  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  his  king.  At  the  accession 
of  King  Alfonso  VI.,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother,  the  Cid  called  upon  the  king  to  expurgate  him- 
self, by  oath,  of  any  connection  with  the  murder. 
This  alienated  the  monarch  from  the  hero,  who,  on 
some. after-pretext,  was  exiled  from  court.  Followed 
into  banishment  by  a  numerous  band  of  retainers,  ho 
resolved  to  conquer  a  kingdom  for  himself;  and  having 
wrested  Valencia  from  the  Moors,  he  became  its  king, 
or  Cid.  His  exploits  reconciled  his  sovereign  to  him, 
and  he  returned  to  court  The  rest  of  his  life  is  filled 
with  wondrous  deeds  of  valor  against  the  Moors. 

Such  is  the  received  account  of  this  hero  of  romance ; 
but  its  accuracy  has  been  doubted  by  modern  his- 
torical sceptics.  While  the  Cid  was  living,  his  repu- 
tation was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Moors  in  awe ;  but 
when  ho  was  dead,  their  courage  revived,  and  they 
boldly  attacked  the  Spaniards,  even  in  Valencia,  the 
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city  where  his  remains  were  laid.  The  story  goes, — 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  tnlcs  of  the  Cid, 
—  that  the  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
behold,  a  warrior,  with  the  well-known  dress  of  the 
Cid,  but  with  the  aspect  of  death,  was  at  their  head  ! 
The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled,  in  super- 
stitious horror,  funcying  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  The  truth  was, 
however,  that  the  Christians  had  taken  him  from  the 
tomb,  set  him  on  his  war-horse,  and  thus,  even  after 
h's  death,  he  achieved  a  victor)'  over  his  foes !  This 
incident  sufficiently  attests  the  wonderful  power  which 
the  Cid's  name  exerted,  as  welt  over  his  countrymen 
as  over  their  enemies. 

Two  singular  institutions  of  this  period  claim  a  pass- 
ing notice  —  the  establishment  of  free  cities,  and  the 
founding  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood.  The  cities 
and  towns  of  Spain,  in  general,  were  under  the  power 
of  feudal  despots.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  deso- 
lations of  war,  several  extensive  territories  had  become 
a  complete  desert ;  a  king  is  said  to  have  marched  in 
one  of  these  tracts  for  fifteen  days,  without  observing 
a  sign  of  cultivation  or  a  human  abode.  The  kings 
of  dcveral  small  stales,  therefore,  decreed  that  who- 
ever would  take  up  these  waste  lands,  settle  on  them, 
and  build  villages,  should  be  free  from  all  the  tyran- 
nous exactions  of  feudal  service  and  taxes  of  every  kind. 
They  were  also  made  sanctuaries  for  criminals.  Many 
of  them  thus  became  large  and  populous  towns,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  They  also  originated  and 
built  up  a  wealthy  and  independent  middle  class. 

Several  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Knighls  Templars,  had  their  origin  about 
the  same  time  with  the  free  cities.  The  object  of  all 
the  orders  was,  to  support  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  misbelievers,  and  expel  them  from  the  country. 
None  could  belong  to  them  but  men  of  noble  birth ; 
and  the  various  ordera  were  distinguished  by  different 
ensigns ;  as,  for  example,  the  knighls  of  Alcantara  dis- 
played a  green  cross  on  the  shield  ;  those  of  Calatrava, 
a  red  one ;  and  those  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  — 
the  famous  patron  saint  of  Spain,  Santiago,  or  San 
Diego,  - — a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  sword. 

The  tradition  of  the  founding  of  the  .latter  order  is 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  number 
of  young  Castilian  noblemen,  having  brought  them- 
selves into  difficulties  by  their  extravagance,  agreed  to 
form  a  band  of  robbers,  and  took  possession  of  a  ruined 
castle  among  the  mountains  of  Leon,  where  they 
amassed  a  store  of  wealth,  by  plundering  the  travellers 
who  passed  that  way.  At  length,  repenting  of  their 
crimes,  they  made  a  vow  to  expiate  them  by  devoting 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  accordingly,  performed  such  feats  against 
the  Moors,  that  the  king  of  Castile  made  them  all 
knights,  und,  by  their  own  desire,  created  for  them  a 
new  order,  that  of  the  knights  of  St.  James.  Their 
duty  was  to  defend  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  at  Santiago — 
a  kind  of  Mecca  of  Christian  pilgrimage, —  and  protect 
the  pilgrims,  who  visited  it  in  infinite  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  Spain  and  Europe. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  holy  wars,  which 
lasted  two  hundred  years,  that  the  first  Moorish  empire, 
that  of  Cordova,  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  occasionally  aided  by  bands  of  crusa- 
ders on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Scotch  earl 
of  Douglass,  who  was  carrying  the  heart  of  King  Bruce 
to  Palestine,  fell  in  one  of  tneae  campaigns.  Alfonso  VI. 


conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Madrid  ;  rebuilt  the 
towns  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wars ;  made  the 
ancient  Gothic  capital,  Toledo,  an  archbishopric  again, 
and  formed  the  province  of  New  Castile.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  a  French  count,  who  received  from 
her  father  the  north  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry  ;  from 
which  time,  (A.  D.  1095,)  Spain  and  Portugal  may  be 
considered  as  separate  countries. 

Ferdinand  III.  completed  the  conquest  of  Cordova, 
(A.  D.  1248,)  leaving  only  Grenada  to  the  Moors.  The 
beautiful  capital,  Cordova,  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege:  nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remains  but 
the  splendid  mosque,  which  is  now  a  Catholic  church. 
The  many  noble  qualities  of  Ferdinand  III.  were  stained 
with  cruelty  and  bigotry.  Multitudes  of  Jews  were 
burnt  alive  in  his  reign,  and  even  by  his  own  hand. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Salamanca,  instituted  9 
parliament  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  made  a  code 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  laws  of  Spain. 
His  court  was  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  tourna- 
ments :  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  Edward  I.  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  graces  of  the  princess,  Eleanor,  whom 
he  made  queen  of  England,  and  where  she  introduced 
some  of  the  elegant  Moorish  fashions. 

Among  the  more  noted  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  ensuing 
period,  we  may  name  Alfonso  X,  celebrated  for  his 
learning;  Alfonso  XL, one  of  the  most  powerful  prince* 
of  his  time ;  Pedro  the  Cruel,  to  whom  Edward  HI.  ol 
England  betrothed  his  daughter, — though  she  died  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage.  Pedro  married  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, whom  he  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned 
he  was  guilty  of  many  other  murders.  John  I.  admitted 
four  commoners  to  the  council  of  the  state ;  such  was 
the  increasing  consequence  of  the  middle  classes. 
Henry  III.,  returning  hungry  from  the  chase,  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  his  supper  till  the  game  he  had 
killed  was  cooked,  as  the  tradespeople  would  not 
trust  his  steward.  Angry  at  this,  when  told  that  his 
nobles  were  feasting  sumptuously  with  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  he  personally  satisfied  himself  of  the  foci 
by  gaining  clandestine  admittance  to  the  table.  He 
then  feigned  a  dangerous  illness,  the  report  of  which 
brought  all  his  nobles  and  the  archbishop  to  the  palace 
where  they  were  reproached  with  their  peculations  and 
detained  in  custody  till  they  had  given  back  to  the 
crown  their  ill-gotten  lands  and  fortresses. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  ensued  a  period  f 
anarchy  and  misrule,  during  which  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood was  instituted,  —  a  private  association  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  righting  of  the  wronged 
—  something  like  the  self-constituted  "  Regulators w 
of  our  western  frontiers.  During  the  civil  wars, 
Henry  IV.  was  deposed  and  Alfonso  enthroned,  who, 
however,  died  suddenly,  and  Henry  was  restored,  on 
condition  that  he  named  for  his  successor  his  sister 
Isabella.  This  was  the  renowned  princess  who  mar- 
ried Ferdinand,  heir  to  Aragon. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1474,  this  illustrious 
pair,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ascended  the  united 
throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  joint  sovereigns ;  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  and  glorious  era  for  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  world.  Among  the  objects  accom- 
plished in  this  eventful  reign,  were,  the  conquest  of 
Grenada,  bringing  all  Spain  under  one  monarch ;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  clearing  tbt 


country  of  banditti,  by  demolishing  the  castles  that 
harbored  them ;  the  curbing  of  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bles rv  a  revival.  %\±  extended  powers,  'of  the  holy 
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brotherhood.  This  now  became  a  horse  patrol,  or 
mounted  and  armed  police,  who  brought  all  suspicious 
persons,  of  whatever  rank,  before  duly-appointed 
judges,  being  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  citizens. 
Finally,  the  Catnloniun  barons  were  compelled,  during 
this  reign,  to  emancipate  their  serfs,  as  the  nobles  of 
the  other  provinces  had  done,  thus  mitigating  the  feudal 
vassalage. 

Queen  Isabella  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talent ; 
•be  shared  the  government  equally  with  her  husband, 
was  amiable  in  domestic  life,  kind  to  her  subjects, 
always  prudent,  pious,  and  charitable.  Ferdinand  was 
equally  prudent,  but  not  so  liberal,  either  in  his  ideas 
or  his  actions.  They  were  both  strict  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  punished  crimes  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons.  That  magistrates  might  be  restrained 
from  malversation,  chief  judges,  called  corregidores, 
were  sent  round  to  every  town,  with  authority  to  ex- 
amine into  their  conduct.  But  these  benefits  were  much 
counterbalanced  by  the  establishment  of  that  detestable 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  a  court  instituted  first  in  Spain, 
at  Seville,  in  1181,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
ilx*  heretics — a  term  applied  to  the  Jews,  and 
others  not  Roman  Catholics.  This  all-pervading 
spiritual  tyranny  has  greatly  injured  the  Spanish 
character.  It  was  not  finally  abolished  till  A.  D.  1836. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  was  also  a 
miserable  policy,  which  deprived  the  state  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  industrious  members,  skilful  artisans, 
agriculturists,  am)  merchants. 

Ferdinand  died  some  years  after  his  wife,  in  1516. 
After  her  death,  he^unjuslly  invaded  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  no  less  dishonest  and  dishonorable  moans,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed.  The  crown  devolved,  at  his 
death,  on  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  also  emperor  of 
Germany.  After  his  election  to  the  latter  dignity, 
Charles  was  very  seldom  in  Spain,  but  left  its  adminis- 
tration to  Cardinal  Adrian  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
taxes  for  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  the 
Spaniards  revolted.  The  king  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  visit  Spain,  where,  however,  he  acted  with 
/real  clemency.  One  day,  when  some  officious  person 
sficred  to  tell  him  where  one  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  was  concealed,  ho  replied,  "  You 


had  belter  tell  the  unfortunate  gentleman  where  I 

am." 

Charles  abdicated  his  throne,  in  1558,  in  favor  of 
Philip  77.,  his  son,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mturf 
of  Englnnd.  He  reigned  from  A.  D.  1558  to  1598. 
Spain  was  now  at  the  culminating  point  of  her  pros- 
perity. The  bigoted  Philip  hated  every  religion  but 
the  Catholic  ;  and  his  persecutions  of  his  Dutch  sub- 
jects lost  him  Holland.  As  England  had  aided  the 
Dutch  in  achieving  their  independence,  and  was  also 
a  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  Philip  determined  to  in- 
vade that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  made  immense 
preparations  ;  all  Spain  resounded  for  years  with  the 
din  of  warlike  armaments,  and,  at  last,  a  fleet  put  to 
sea  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  boastingly 
called  the  Invincible  Armada.  But  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  storms,  and  part  defeated  by  the  English 
fleet ;  so  that  the  result  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
Spanish  pride. 

The  galling  oppression  of  this  gloomy  tyrant  aroused, 
about  the  same  time,  a  revolt  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Moors,  who  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  citizens  of  the  empire.  On 
Christmas  day,  1567,  these  Moriscoes,  or  Christianized 
Moors,  assisted  by  Moors  from  Africa,  suddenly  came 
forth  armed,  massacred  the  priests  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  then  the  magistrates,  and  next  vented  their 
fury  on  every  Christian  they  met.  A  civil  war  ensued 
of  unequalled  atrocity  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in 
tho  complete  subjugation  of  the  Moriscoes,  who 
were  compelled  to  scatter  tbemscl  ves  over  the  coun- 
try, and  were  soon  lost  among  tho  Christian  popu- 
lation. 

Philip  II.  succeeded,  in  default  of  other  heirs,  to  tho 
crown  of  Portugal,  in  1583,  and  to  all  her  colonial 
possessions.  Ho  thus  became  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  his  age.  But  his  Portuguese  subjects  hated 
the  government  of  Spain.  Tho  Philippine  Islands 
were  colonized  with  Spaniards  during  this  reign. 
Philip  II.  was  the  first  Spanish  sovereign  who  made 
Madrid  his  capital.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  city  he  built  the  famous  palace  of  tho  Escu- 
rial,  the  model  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  grid- 
iron on  which  St.  Bartholomew  was  martyred.  It  has 
eighty  staircases,  seventy-three  fountains,  eighteen 
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nundred  and  sixty  rooms,  eight  organs,  and  twelve 
thousand  windows  and  doors. 

Philip  III.  ordered  all  the  Christian  Moors  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  thirty  days,  and  to  carry  nothing  with 
them.  During  the  enforcement  of  this  cruel  edict, 
«ix  hundred  thousand  industrious  citizens  were  driven 
out  penniless  —  an  irremediable  loss,  and  followed  by 
tins  rapid  decline  of  the  country  which  thus  acted  so 
unnatural  a  part  to  her  children.  Commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures  retrograded,  till,  from  being 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  Spain  is  now  ranked 
among  the  most  impotent  Philip  IV.  lost  Portugal, 
which  usserted  its  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Braeanza,  king. 

Charles  II.,  a  weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  ministers 
and  bishops,  succeeded  in  1665.    At  his  death,  in 
1700,  occurred  the  ruinous  war  of  the  "  Succession,"  the 
two  claimants  of  the  throne  being  Philip,  grandson  of 
I    Louis  XIV.,  nominated  by  Charles  II.,  and  Charles, 
!    archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  granddaughter  of 
,    Philip  1(1.    The  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  some 
of  the  Italian  states  sided  with  the  archduke.  During 
this  contest  tin;  English  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  Holland  passed  to  Austria.    When  the 
archduke  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  he 
gave  up  his  claim,  and  Philip  V.  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne.    Ho  was  the  first  monarch  of  Spain  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  a  very  arbitrary  prince. 

Ferdinand  VI.  succeeded  in  1746,  and  reigned 
thirteen  years,  leaving  the  throne,  at  his  death,  to  his 
brother  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  up  that 
crown  on  ascending  the  Spanish  throne  as  Charles  III. 

The  only  event  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
reign  was  a  riot  at  Madrid  on  account  of  a  decree  — 
designed  to  prevent  assassinations  —  against  large  hats 
and  cloaks.  The  order  was  so  offensive  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  countermanded.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
supposed  to  liave  instigated  the  riot,  were  banished 
from  Spain,  three  hours  only  being  given  them  to  get 
ready.  They  afterward  received  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  in  Italy, 
where,  at  first,  they  had  been  refused  admittance. 
The  king  also  put  a  stop  to  the  autos  da  ft,  or  burning 
of  heretics,  by  the  Inquisition,  and  colonized  the  Sierra 
Morona,#  hitherto  a  barren  waste  of  heath  and  forest, 
although  in  the  middle  of  the  country. 

In  1789,  Charles  IV.  came  to  the  throne.  Just 
after  his  accession,  the  French  revolution  occurred ; 
and  the  king,  obliged  to  side  with  the  French  repub- 
licans, was  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  The 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  defeated, 
off  Trafalgar,  by  the  British  fleet,  under  Nelson, 
A.  D.  1805,  the  year  after  Napoleon  became  emperor. 
Spain  was  now  much  declined  from  her  former  power, 
and  her  armies  were  neither  so  brave  nor  so  well 
officered  and  disciplined  as  they  once  were.  Bonaparte 
expected  little  opposition  in  his  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment from  Charles,  who  was  a  weak  monarch. 

In  1808,  it  was  rumored  that  tire  French  had  entered 
Spain,  and  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  follow 
the  recent  example  of  Portugal,  and  emigrate  to 
America.  Godoy,  called  Prince  of  Pence,  from  hav- 
ing negotiated  the  peace  with  France,  supposed  to 


have  advised  the 


mobbed,  and  fled :  the 


*  Poor  peasant*  of  Germany  were  induced  to  fettle  here 
by  grants  to  each  settler  of  land,  free  of  rent,  for  ten  years, 
a  cottage  and  bakehouse,  seed,  farming  tools,  ten  cows,  an 
ass,  some  pigs,  and  some  poultry.   Those  settlements  are 
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people  thronged  the  roads  to  prevent  the  royal  family 
from  quitting  the  country.  The  disturbances  increased, 
and  the  king  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII.  Father  and  son 
now  set  off,  with  a  French  guard,  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Bayonno,  and  Madrid  was  taken  possession  of  by 
French  troops.  At  Bayonne,  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
were  compelled  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  Napoleon  immediately  conferred  on  his 
brother  Joseph. 

The  Spanish  patriots  obtainod  troops  and  aid  from 
England ;  and  now  ensued  the  "  Peninsular  War,"  one 
of  the  most  bloody  and  romantic  on  record.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellcslcy,  now  duke  of  Wellington,  commanded  the 
English  forces  during  the  first  and  last  part  of  this 
conflict,  which  resulted,  in  1813,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  country.  Battles  were  fought  in 
every  province  ;  the  towns  were  besieged,  the  villages 
set  on  fire ;  the  cities  were  plundered,  and  the 
people  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Thousands  must  have  perished  from 
want,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  the  clergy, 
who,  during  this  period  of  distress,  exerted  thcmselvcf 
in  the  most  benevolent  manner  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  sufferers. 

Ferdinand  was  released  by  Napoleon,  and  hastened  j  I 
to  reoccupy  his  throne ;  but,  in  his  attempts  tc 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
great  mischief.  These  have  been  producing  an 
ample  harvest  of  public  and  private  injustice,  revo- 
lutions, massacres,  and  assassinations,  up  to  the  present 
time.  Napoleon  had  abolished  the  Inquisition,  thrown 
open  the  monasteries,  set  the  monks  to  productive 
labors,  sold  the  church  lands,  and  suppressed  all  re- 
mains of  the  oppressive  feudal  system  ;  so  that  the 
peasantry  were  no  longer  vassals  to  the  great  land- 
holders, but  were  at  liberty  to  establish  inns,  mills, 
bakehouses,  and  fisheries  for  their  own  profit,  instead 
of  that  of  their  proud  and  indolent  lords.  The  Cortes 
passed  certain  laws,  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cortes  of  1812,  which  were  very  advantageous  to  the 
people.  These  the  king  not  only  refused  to  sanction, 
but  imprisoned  or  exiled  many  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  Cortes ;  he  also  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  appointing  a  censorship.  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  soon  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  ;  and  only  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Canaries,  Philippines,  and  a  few  places  of  less  impor- 
tance, are  now  left  to  the  empire  out  of  all  her  vas» 
foreign  possessions. 

Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter  but  three  years  of  age,  the  present  queen, 
Isabella  II.,  whose  mother,  Queen  Christina,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority. 
Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  crown 
on  the  ground  of  the  salic  law,  which  excluded 
females  from  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which 
has  reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  disorgan- 
izing and  demoralizing  society  to  a  frightful  extent. 
The  clergy  and  the  North  supported  Don  Carlos;  Madrul 
and  the  South,  Isabella.  In  1836,  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  was  restored  by  the  queen  regent,  the  reli- 
gious orders  were  suppressed,  and  the  Spaniards  now 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom. 

In  1840,  four  regents  were  appointed,  of  whom 
Espartero  was  at  the  head,  and  Queen  Christina  re- 
tired to  Italy.    The  liberal  and  energetic 
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of  the  regents  has  quieted  tho  country.  In  the  year 
1846,  Queen  Isabella  was  married  to  the  Sicilian  prince 
of  Trapani,  and  her  youngest  sister,  the  infanta,  to 
the  duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  then 
king  of  Franco.  Occasional  disturbances  from  fac- 
tions, instigated  by  Don  Carlos,  have  occurred  ;  but, 
under  the  government  of  Queen  Isubclla,  the  country 
seems  to  bo  recovering  from  the  miseries  which  have 
so  long  afflicted  it.  We  subjoin  below  a  list  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  from  the  Gothic  kings  to  the 
present  day.* 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXV. 

General  Vines  —  Spanish  Character  —  Gov- 
ernment and  Laws  —  Power  —  Religion  — 
Language  and  Literature. 

To  the  early  writers  of  Greece,  Spain  was  the  land 
of  romance  and  fable.  It  has  continued  to  be,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  a  fairy  Innd  of  polite  literature. 
Secluded  from  tho  rest  of  Europe  by  position,  and 
connected,  by  wonderful  events,  with  Africa  and  the 
Orientals,  it  has  never  been  a  great  thoroughfare  for 


the  commerce  of  European  ideas,  but  has  maintained 
a  peculiar  character,  combining  traits  of  both  the  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  mind.  The  internal  capabilities  of 
Spain  are  immense.  Her  soil,  climate,  ports,  and 
people  —  every  thing  offers  a  foundation  for  greatness. 
Her  children  are  distinguished  for  their  chivalrous 
qualities,  their  pride,  their  scorn  of  sordid  views,  their 
sense  of  honor,  their  capacity  for  intellectual  attain- 
ments, their  inflexible  virtues. 

Intrusted  with  powers  bounded  by  precedent,  or  by 
conscience  alone,  —  powers  which,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  community, —  the 
kings  of  Spain,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  have 
not  been  tyrants.  Her  nobility  and  gentry  are  not 
more  distinguished  for  illustrious  descent  than  for 
unsullied  honor  and  boundless  generosity.  Many  of 
her  ecclesiastics,  excepting  the  useless  and  profligate 
friars,  —  her  secular  priests  especially, — would  honora- 
bly sustain  a  comparison  in  learning  with  those  of  an) 
country,  and  have  generally  been  not  only  patriots,  but 
often  among  the  foremost  defenders  of  popular  rights, 
as  understood  by  monarchists.  Her  citizens,  even  her 
rustics,  are  distinguished  for  native  intelligence,  for  an 
honest  hereditary  pride,  for  the  virtues  of  hospitality, 
of  simplicity,  of  sincerity,  in  a  degree  almost  without 
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982.  Bermudo  II. 

999.  Alfonso  V. 

1027.  Bermudo  III. 

King*  of  Cattilt. 
1026.  S.i 

varrr  also.' 
1035.  Fernando  I.,  (also 

of  Leon.) 
1065.  Sancho  II. 
1072.  Alfonso  VI. 
1109.  L'rraca,  queen,  and  her 

husband  Alfonso  VII. 

of  Leon. 
1126.  Alfonso  II.,  (emperor.) 

1157.  Sancho  III. 

1158.  Alfonso  III. 

1214.  Enrique  I.    (Henry  5 
1217.  Fernando  III. 
1230.  Also  king  of  ] 

King*  of 

1252.  Alfonso  X 

12H4.  Sancho  IV. 

1295.  Fernando  IV. 

1312.  Alfonso  XI. 

13.*).  Pedro  the  Crnel. 

13iW.  Enrique  II. 

1379.  Juan  L 

1390.  Enrique  III. 

1406.  Juan  II. 

14-54.  Enrique  IV. 

1474.  Label  and  her  hu»band, 

Fernando  V.,  who  was. 

in 

1479,  Fernando  11.  of  Aragnn. 
1504.  Juana    and    Philip  1 

(Austrian.) 
1512.  Navarre  united  to  Cattile. 
1516.  Aragon  united  to  Castile. 

Spanish  Sovereigns. 


I>vnasty. 

1516.  Carlo.  I.,  (Charles  V., e 

peror. ) 
1558.  Philip  II. 
1598.  Philip  IIL 
1621.  Philip  IV. 
1665.  Carlo.  II.   (Charle.  ) 

Bourbon  Dynasty. 

1700.  Philip  V.- 
1746  Fernando  VI. 
1750.  Carlo.  III. 
1789.  Carlo.  IV. 
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SPANISH  CHARACTER— GOVERNMENT  — RELIGION. 


exnmple.  The  character  of  the  lower  classes  is,  how- 
ever, demoralized  by  the  great  prevalence  of  the  lawless 
habits  of  the  smuggler,  who  plies  his  adventurous  em- 
ployment in  almost  every  part  of  S|»in. 


Though  composed  of  many  mingled  races,  there  is 
yet  a  degree  of  unity  in  the  Spanish  character,  the 
general  traits  of  which  we  have  enumerated.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  this  unity,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  several 
provinces.  Every  where  the  character  is  strongly 
marked  ;  but  its  shades  are  said  to  ditTer,  in  compari- 
son, between  different  portions  of  the  same  nation,  more 
than  those  of  some  separate  kingdoms  in  oilier  parts 
of  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  state  of  industry, 
natural  barriers  and  want  of  roads,  alt  preventing  that 
freedom  and  frequency  of  intercourse  which  give 
uniformity  of  character  to  nations  differently  situated. 
The  more  unfavorable  peculiarities  of  disposition  in 
the  several  regions  of  Spain  have  been  thus  graphically 
described.  The  Biscnyans  are  haughty,  irascible,  and 
passionate  ;  the  Galicians  are  melancholy  and  unsocial, 
but  industrious  and  brave ;  the  Catalonians  are  impet- 
uous and  indocile,  but  energetic  and  indefatigable  ;  the 
Aragonesc  arc  devoted  to  their  country,  and  attached 
to  their  ancient  customs  ;  the  Castilians  are  grave  and 
proud  ;  the  Estrcmadurans,  insolent  and  vuin ;  the 
Andalusians,  arrogant ;  the  Murcians,  dull ;  the  Valen- 
cia ns,  gay. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  tht  Spnnish  character.  In 
its  leading  traits,  it  is  noble  and  lofty  ;  but,  unhappily, 
pervuding  ignorance  and  poverty,  the  result  of  contin- 
ued political  and  religious  oppression,  have  debased  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  government  upon  the  national  spirit,  that,  for  several 
centuries,  Spain  has  been  a  feeble  and  insignificant 
power  in  the  great  balance  of  Europe. 

The  present  government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  gives  hope  of  restoring  Spain  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  nations.  Under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, essentially  that  of  1812,  no  one  can  be  impris- 
oned without  a  fair  trial ;  property  cannot  be  confis- 
cated at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  the  taxes  are  so 
regulated,  that  all  persons  contribute  in  proportion  to 


same  puqiose.  But  the  Cortei 
press  the  flagrant  disorders  of 


their  means  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  established 
and  men  of  merit  are  eligible  to  any  honorable  ei.> 
ployments,  although  they  may  not  be  of  noble  birtn. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  are  elected  every  three 
years,  and  the  Cortes,  composed  of  the  nobility,  higher 
clergy,  and  these  deputies,  meets  regularly  once  a 
year. 

The  Cortes  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Spain.  The 
first  mention  of  deputies  of  the  people  is  in  the  Cortes 
of  Leon,  A.  D.  1188,  and  of  Castile,  the  same  year. 
Thus,  at  the  convocation  of  the  states  at  Burgos,  forty- 
eight  towns  were  represented  by  deputies  selected  by 
lot.  Popular  representation,  therefore,  existed  in  Spain 
a  half  century  earlier  than  m  Germany  or  England. 
Assemblies  of  the  Cortes  were  very  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.  Deputies  of  thirty-two  towns 
fraternized,  in  12!)5,  in  defence  of  popular  rights 
against  brule  force  ;  and,  in  1M15,  the  nobles  and  dep- 
uties from  a  hundred  communities  confederated  for  the 

>  was  ineffectual  to  sup- 
the  times,  which  could 
only  be  quieted  by  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  powei 
in  the  hands  of  Alfonso  XI.  He  exchanged  the  Teu- 
tonic for  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Our  limils  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  further  the 
growth  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  was  "  in  an 
especial  degree  the  work  of  accident,"  —  the  natural 
growth  of  time  and  circumstances.  We  can  onlv  re- 
mark that  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  brightest 
period  of  municipal  glory  and  of  popular  rcpre*enta 
tion.  But  even  then  the  representation  was  very  in- 
perfect  ;  and,  in  the  next  century,  after  being  confine  d 
to  eighteen  cities,  the  Cortes  became  a  mere  conve- 
nience of  the  sovereign,  for  registering  the  royal  de- 
crees and  raising  supplies,  like  the  present  Russian 
senate.  It  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  und 
Isabella. 

The  office  of  Justizn  was  another  peculiarly  Spanish 
institution.  By  the  ancient  constitution  of  Aragon,  the 
person  of  him  who  held  this  was  sacred,  and  his  juris- 
diction was  almost  unbounded.  He  v»as  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  it 
was  even  his  prerogative  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the 
king.  Ho  combined  the  offices  of  the  Athenian  ephori 
and  the  Roman  tribunes.  A  succession  of  able  men 
gave  dignity  and  stability  to  the  office.  The  Justiza, 
therefore,  became  of  great  use  as  an  arbiter  between 
king,  nobles,  and  people,  liege  and  vassal,  the  weak  and 
the  powerful,  the  state  and  the  individual.  But  the  ori- 
gin and  extent  of  this  officer's  authority  is  much  disputed. 

The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Spain  is  the  Romao 
Catholic.  Its  priests  and  friars  we  have  nlready  char- 
acterized, as  also  that  frightful  instrument  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  the  Inquisition.  The  Spaniard  seems  more 
naturally  religious  than  most  nations,  and  Spain  has 
generally  been  the  paradise  of  priests.  Ecclesiastics 
have  accumulated  enormous  estates ;  and,  though 
much  of  the  church  property  has  passed  to  other  hands, 
the  revenues  of  some  of  the  sees  are  still  extravagant. 
Pilgrimages  and  processions  have  been  and  arc  favor- 
ite modes  for  the  manifestation  of  devotion.  Many 
religious  orders  have  been  insiituted  in  this  devout 
country,  among  which  none  was  more  noble  and  god- 
like in  its  object  than  that  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  for 
the  Redemption  of  Christian  Captives,  founded  vn 
1 198.  In  forty  years,  it  numbered  six  hundred  houses, 
all  engaged  in  freeing  captives  from  the  miseries  ot 
slavery  —  the  usual  fortune  of  the  vanquished  in  war 
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A  system  of  populnr  education  cannot  bo  said  to 
exist  in  Spain.  But,  though  there  has  been  a  great 
deficiency  of  schools  for  the  people,  the  universities 
of  Spain  have  been  famous  in  past  ages,  and  an  alien- 
tion  to  popular  education  is  on  the  increase.  Little 
progress,  however,  is  to  be  expected,  so  long  as  reli- 
gious despotism  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society. 

The  Spanish  language  is  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
melodiousness.  It  is  formed  of  Latin,  Gothic,  and  the 
tongues  of  primeval  Spain,  w  ith  copious  ndditions  from 
the  Arabic.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  teach- 
er* of  Latin  were  procured  from  Spain,  to  teach  that 
language  in  halv.  The  sixteenth  century  was  the 
Augustan  age  otSpanish  literature.  Cervantes,  Cal- 
deron.  Lope  do  Ve^a,  Krcilla,  Qaevedo,  are  some  of 
its  great  names.  The  Hon  Quixote  of  Cervantes  had 
great  effect  in  moulding  his  own  age,  anil  is  still  read 


ing  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Madrid  was  founded 
in  the  midst  of  an  arid  country,  and  1'hilip  II.  is  sup 
posed  to  have  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  mak- 
ing Lisbon  his  capital,  instead.  The  city,  though 
possessing  many  stately  edifices,  has  rather  a  gloomy 
air,  chiefly  from  the  long,  dead  walls  of  its  numerous 
convents.  It  numbers  uearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  people.  Barcelona,  the  most  liberal  of  the  cities 
of  Spain,  has  one  or  two  fine  streets,  and  a  busy,  ener- 
getic, and  liberty-loving  population,  mostly  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Cadiz,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  also  renownea 
for  its  freedom  of  thought  —  the  result  of  commerce 
mid  enterprise.  It  long  held  the  monopoly  of  the  colo- 
nial trade,  and  now  does  most  of  the  business  of  Spain 
upon  the  Atlantic.  Carthagena  is  at  present  of  lit- 
tle consequence;  but  Malaga,  so  renowned  in  Moor- 
ish story,  retains  much  commercial  importance,  espe- 
cially from  the  rich  vineyards  in  its  neighborhood. 
Toledo  figures  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Grenada,  are  fumed  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors.  These  are  still  flourishing  and  beautiful  cities, 
full  of  interesting  historical  associations.  I'ampeluna 
and  Sarugossa  have  added  to  their  ancient  warlike 


t>nr*»tr  i. 


»ml  admired.  Lope  <le  Vega  is  a  dramatist  of  incred- 
ible fecundity,  and,  wiih  Cahleron,  is  remarkable  for 
brilliant  poetical  language  and  fertility  of  invention. 
Tlie  Arnocana,  an  epic  poem  of  Kreilln,  celebrating 
the  Spanish  contest  with  the  indomituble  Araueaniuns 
of  South  America,  still  holds  its  place  among  the  few 
epics  that  arc  read.  Spanish  writers,  in  all  depart- 
ments, are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  here  even 
to  name  those  of  merit  in  each.  Their  works  com- 
mence as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Cast  ilia  n  language,  the  standard  of 
the  Spanish,  took  a  permanent  form.  The  earliest 
Spanish  composition  extant  is  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 
which  dates  about  A.  0.  lvJOO. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  politicnl  power  of  Spain 
at  the  present  moment.  It  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  universality  and  depth  of  the  sentiment  that  called 
her  energies  into  action.  Her  cities,  an  important  ele- 
ment of  national  power,  are  reviving,  nnd  begin  to 
resume  a  nourishing  aspect,  denoting  that  her  moneyed 
ability  is  increasing.  The  principal  of  these  arc  interest- 


renown  by  modern  deeds  of  heroism.  Gibraltar,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world, 
has  a  town  lielow  it,  with  considerable  commerce. 
Both  fortress  nnd  town  Ulonit  to  the  Knglish.  Several 
seaports  on  the  Rnv  of  Biscay  enrich  the  frugal 
encrgctio,  nnd  industrious  people  in  thnt  quarter  by 
their  fisheries.  Wool,  silk,  olives,  grapes,  wines,  nnJ 
soap,  are  the  chief  articles  of  produce  which  give 
activity  to  the  cities  and  towns  o^*  Spain. 

This  misgoverned  country  has  been  exhausted  not 
only  by  foreign,  but  by  civil  war.  Yet  Ber  force 
may  be  only  slumbering.  The  former  glory  of  her 
people  denotes  a  strength  of  character  from  which, 
when  thoroughly  nrouscd,  great  things  may  rea- 
sonably bo  expected.  Liberty,  —  freedom  of  body, 
will,  nnd  worship,  —  might  yet  give  to  Spain  n  glory 
infinitely  beyond  thnt  which  the  gold  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  produced. 

The  Spanish  navy  is  small  ;  the  army  numbers 
ninety  thousand,  and  the  revenue  has  risen  to  thirty 
millions  per  annum.  There  is  reason  to  hope  thai 
the  malign  infiuenccs,  civil,  social,  and  religious,  which 
have  so  long  operated  to  retard  the  due  development 
of  the  Spanish  nice,  have  now,  in  a  great  measure 
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ceased,  and  that,  under  the  salutary  operation  of  her 
present  more  liberal  constitution,  —  perfected  as  we 
trust  it  may  be  by  future  modification,  —  Spain"  may 
become  something  worthy  of  herself — proportion- 
utc,  in  happiness  and  grandeur,  to  the  high  natural 
endowments  of  her  people,  and  to  the  long  and  severe 
education  she  has  experienced. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXVI. 

The  Gypsies  —  Their  Origin  and  History  — 
Their  Manners,  Habits,  and  Condition,  in 
various  Countries  —  Genera i  Characteristics. 

Our  account  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  notice  of  that  remarkable  race,  the 
Gypsies,  who  have  long  existed  in  this  country,  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  are  also 
found  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
nccounts  we  have  of  those  of  Spain,  where  they  are 
said  to  number  some  forty  or  fiAy  thousand  individu- 
als, arc  most  complete. 


Every  where,  the  Gypsy  race  live  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  spirit  of  one  of  their  rude  songs :  — 
"  Too  much  rest  is  runt ; 

There's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
We  lose  by  too  much  tru*t ; 
Let's  be  up  and  ranging." 

They  generally  reside  in  tents,  which  they  pitch  in 
bye  places ;  and,  when  the  resources  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  exhausted, —  that  is,  when  every  henroost  they 
can  reach  is  robbed,  and  even.'  movable  thing  they 
can  stealthily  lay  hands  on  is  pilfered ;  when  the  men 
have  jockeyed  all  who  will  deal  with  them  in  horses,  and 
prescribed  for  all  men  and  animals  who  will  be  doc- 
tored by  them  ;  and  when  the  fortunes  of  all  the  silly 
people  of  the  vicinity  have  been  told  by  the  women, — 
the  vagrant  troop  suddenly  decamp  from  their  filthy 
lair,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity.  Though  probably  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  races  by  nature,  —  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  beauty  of  their  infants  even  now,  —  yet  habitual 
exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  biting  of 
the  frost,  and  the  pelting  of  the  rain  and  snow,  destroys 
their  beauty  at  an  early  age,  and  their  ugliness  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
loveliness  of  their  infancy. 


Itinerant  Gypalc*. 


For  a  period  of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  this 
singular  people  have  been  strolling,  with  little  change, 
over  Europe,  like  foreigners  and  strangers.  Their 
"  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
npainst"  them,  they  are  the  Ishmaeliles  of  civilization. 
Africa  makes  them  noblacker,nor  Europe  whiter;  they 
wither  learn  to  be  lazy  in  Spain,  nor  diligent  in  Ger- 
many ;  they  neither  reverence  Christ  in  Christendom, 
nor  Mahomet  in  Turkey.  The  year  in  which  they 
first  made  their  appearance  in  Europe  is  nowhere 


many,  Zigeuner ;  and  in  Spain,  Zincali,  supposed  la 
mean  blacks  of  Zend,  or  India.  Indeed,  some  learned 
men  truce  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  River 
Indus,  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  Hir.doos  of  a 
very  low  caste,  driven  from  their  native  country  by 
Tartar  invaders.  In  Spain,  they  are  also  called  Gifa- 
nos,  and  in  England,  Gypsies,  from  a  general  belief 
that  they  were  originnlly  Egyptians.  The  French  call 
them  Bohemians,  as  they  first  attracted  attention  in 
Bohemia,  though  they  had  previously  been  long  wan- 
dering in  the  remote  parts  of  Sclavonia.    In  vheii  own 


recorded  ;  but  it  is  clear  they  did  not  originate  in 

that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Russia,  they  are  styled  I  language,  they  call  themselves  and  their  language 
Zigani;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zingarri;  in  Ger-  I  Rommany,  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  The 
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Husbands.  The  unchangeablencss  of  their  manners 
and  institutions  points  to  a  very  ancient  and  an  Oriental 
origin. 

In  1417,  they  are  mentioned  near  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  next  year  in  Switzerland  ;  in  M'22,  in  Italy, 
and,  a  few  years  after,  in  France  and  Spain.  They 
did  not  travel  in  a  single  body,  hut  in  separate  hordes, 
each  having  its  leader,  sometimes  called  a  Count,  as,  in 
England,  their  chief  is  still  called  King  of  the  beg- 
gars. Others  gave  themselves  out  for  dukes  and 
kings  of  Leaser  Egypt.  People  believed  them  to  be 
Egyptians  and  pilgrims,  who  were  constrained  to  wan- 
der on  some  religious  account.  The  Gypsies  told  fab- 
ulous stories,  to  spread  this  belief,  and  these  were 
received  with  such  credulity,  that  they  were  every 
where  allowed  free  passage.  Even  in  Spain,  the 
Inquisition  overlooked  these  practical  pagans,  being, 
probably,  intent  on  hawking  at  richer,  and  therefore 
more  profitable  sarnie.  In  Hungary,  too,  they  were  no 
less  free,  though  in  the  midst  of  slaves.  The  early 
golden  age  of  the  Gypsies,  alluded  to  above,  lasted 
half  a  century,  when  their  impostures  were  exposed, 
and  they  were  discovered  to  be  inveterate  vagabonds 
and  robbers  by  profession.  From  this  period,  they 
began  to  sutler  persecution. 

In  Russia,  the  Gypsies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  place  they 
have  been  banished.  In  most  of  the  towns,  they  sup- 
port  themselves  by  trading  in  and  doctoring  horses ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  lead  an  unsettled  life  up- 
on the  vast  grassy  plains  which  afford  them  pasturage 
for  herds,  and  plenty  of  wild  game.  Fortune-telling 
and  robbery  are  among  their  employments.  They  resist 
odd  to  a  wonderful  degree;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  encamped  in  the  midst  of  snow,  in  slight  can- 
van  tents,  when  the  weather  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  do- 
t-revs below  zero.  Hut  among  the  Gypsies  of  Moscow, 
there  are  many  who  inhabit  stately  bouses,  go  abroad 
in  elegant  equipages,  intermarry  in  good  society,  and 
>.r««  not  behind  the  higher  order  of  Russians,  either  in 
appearance  or  mental  acquirements.  This  arises  most- 
ly from  the  perfection  the  female  part  of  this  colony 
have  acquired  in  the  vocal  art 

In  Hungary  the  habits  of  this  people  nre  abomina- 
ble; their  hovels  are  sinks  of  filth,  their  dress  is  rags, 
and  their  6**1  the  vilest  aliments.  Yet  n<>  people  are 
merrier.  They  sing  and  dance  perpetually,  and  play 
the  violin  with  great  skill.  They  are  addicted  to  hor-e- 
dealing,  and  are  likewise  tinkers  and  smiths  in  a  small 
wa\.  Thieving  and  fortune-telling  are  added  to  their 
occupations  in  this  country,  as  every  where  else.  Napo- 
leon brought  several  of  them,  in  his  army,  trom  Hunga- 
ry into  Spain,;  and  many  interesting*  scenes  ensued 
between  them  and  their  compatriots,  the  Gitanos,  who 
were  aatoniahed  at  the  proficiency  «.|  tln  ir  brethren  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  thieving,  and  looked  up  to  them, 
consequently,  as  superior  beings. 

The  race  appeared  in  England  three  centuries  ago ; 
but  a  persecution,  aiming  at  their  extermination,  was 
raised  against  them  ;  and  the  gallows,  that  prominent 
characteristic  of  English  civilization,  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  Gypsy  carcasses.  But  these  days 
passed  by,  and  the  miserable  remnant  crept  forth' 
from  the  secret  holes  where  they  had  burrowed,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and,  each  tribe  or  family  taking  a 
particular  circuit,  fairly  divided  the  land,  as  a  foraging 
around,  among  them.  The  men  are  horse-jockeys, 
jcvoting  their  leisure  to  tinkering ;  they  are  always  to 


be  found  at  the  prize-fight  and  race-course.  The 
women  tell  fortunes.  Both  sexes  are  arrant  cheats 
nnd  thieves.  They  usually  pilch  their  tents  in  some 
green  lane,  or  on  the  side  of  a  common,  near  a  village. 


'     V  W/MW  V 

A  Gjrpajr  Fuflune-lcllcr. 

under  the  shelter  of  a  high  bank,  trees,  or  a  hedge 
The  English  Gypsies  are  the  handsomest  of  their  race ; 
they  speak  English  with  fluency,  and,  in  their  gait  and 
demeanor,  have  the  case  and  grace  of  the  free  sons 
of  the  wild. 

In  France,  the  police  have  nearly  rid  the  country 
of  them.  In  Italy,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
two  nights  in  any  one  place.  They  are  scatten-d, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  over  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  race  are  found  in  Turkey, 
especially  at  Constantinople,  wliere  the  females  fre- 
quently enter  the  harems  of  women  of  rank,  pretend- 
ing to  cure  children  of  the  '*  evil  eye,"  and  to  interpret 
dreams.  They  also  appear  in  the  coffee-houses  a* 
dancing-girls,  nnd  peddle  precious  stones,  and  some* 
times  poisons.  They  are  common  in  Moldavia,  YYal- 
lachia,  and  Servin. 

The  Gypsies  of  Spain,  for  many  years  after  theii 
arrival  in  that  country,  made  no  change  in  the  usual 
vagabond  habits  of  the  race,  except  that  they  became, 
from  the  disordered  state  of  society  there,  even  more 
unprincipled,  reckless,  lawless,  anil  mischievous,  than 
elsewhere.  They  were  often  in  league  with  the  con- 
traltandistaSy  or  smugglers.  A  large  band  of  them 
would  encamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  remote  village, 
scantily  peopled,  and  remain  there  till,  like  a  swarm . 
of  locusts,  they  had  consumed  every  thing  they  could 
in  any  way  appropriate,  or  until  driven  off  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  Then  followed  a  hurried  march. 
The  women  nnd  children,  mounted  on  lean  but  spirited 
nsses.  srouri'd  along  the  plains.  Ragged  and  savage- 
looking  men,  wielding  the  scourge  and  goad,  scam- 
pered at  their  side  or  close  behind,  whilst  a  small 
party,  on  strong  horses,  armed  with  rusty  matchlocks 
and  sabres,  brought  up  the  rear,  threatening  the  distant 
foe,  and  now  and  then  saluting  them  with  a  hoarse 
blast  from  the  Gypsy  horn. 

M  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,"  says  a  recent  author 
"some  unfortunate  traveller,  mounted  on  a  handsome 
mule,  or  a  beast  of  some  vaiue,  meeting,  unarmed  and 
alone,  such  a  rabble  rout  at  the  close  of  the  dav,  in  the 
wildest  part,  for  example,  of  La  Maocha.  VYe  will 
suppose  that  be  is  journeying  from  Seville  to  Madrid, 
and  that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  gloomy  and  horri- 
ble passes  of  the  Siena  Morcna.    His  bosom,  which, 
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for  some  time  past,  has  been  contracted  with  dreadful 
forebodings,  is  beginning  to  expand  ;  his  blood,  which 
had  been  chilled  in  his  veins,  is  beginning  to  circulate 
warmly  and  freely ;  he  is  fondly  anticipating  the  dis- 
tant inn  and  savory  omelet  The  sun  is  sinking  rap* 
idly  behind  the  wild  mountains  in  his  rear;  he  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  where  runs  a 
rivulet,  at  which  he  allows  his  tired  animal  to  drink  ; 
ne  is  about  to  ascend  the  side  of  a  hill ;  his  eyes  arc 
turned  upward ;  suddenly  he  beholds  strange  and 
uncouth  forms  at  the  top  of  the  ascent ;  the  descending 
sun  slants  his  rays  upon  red  cloaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  turbaned  head,  or  long,  streaming  hair.  The 
traveller  hesitates  ;  but,  reflecting  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  mountains,  and  that,  in  the  open  road,  there  is 
no  danger  of  banditti,  he  advances.  In  a  moment,  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  Gypsy  group,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral halt.  Fiery  and  snakelike  eyes  arc  turned  upon 
him,  full  of  intense  expression ;  he  hears  a  jabbering, 
in  a  languogo  unintelligible  to  his  ears.  At  length,  an 
ugly-looking  urchin  springs  from  the  crupper  of  a 
halting  mule,  and,  in  a  lisping  accent,  entreats  charity 
in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  traveller, 
with  a  faltering  hand,  produces  his  purse.  In  an 
instant,  a  huge,  knotted  club,  from  an  unseen  hand, 
strikes  him  headlong  from  his  mule.  Next  morning,  a 
naked  corpse,  smeared  with  blood  and  brains,  is  found 
upon  the  road;  and,  within  a  week,  a  simple  cross 
marks  the  spot,  and  records  die  event,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Spain.  Such  arc  the  anecdotes  related 
*)y  the  Spanish  writers  of  these  people." 

The  Spanish  Gypsies  have,  however,  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  renounced  their  wandering  life.  They 
have  insensibly  become  more  civilized  by  residence  in 


towns :  mental  culture  is  not  entirely  neglected,  and 
their  education  and  acquirements  aro  said  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Spaniards.  Nor  during  the  wide-spread  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  consequent  upon  the  ferocious  civil 
wars  in  which  the  peninsula  has  been  so  frequently 
involved,  have  these  settled  Gypsies  returned  to  tlie 
usual  roving  and  marauding  habits  of  their  people. 

Among  the  characteristics  common  to  the  Gipsy 
race  in  general,  beside  those  of  rejecting  agriculture 
and  regular  service  of  every  kind,  fdthincss,  jockey- 
ing, pilfering,  iron-working,  tinkering,  and  fortune- 
telling,  already  enumerated,  —  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  have  many  Oriental  notions,  arc  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  life  and 
modes  of  thinking,  aro  destitute  of  the  Christian  ideas 
of  morality  except  in  regard  to  female  chastity,  and  live 
as  atheists  without  worship  or  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  They  invariubly  preserve  every 
custom  or  fancy  which  has  once  been  current 
among  them,  be  it  ever  so  noxious  or  absurd,  while 
any  alU'dion  which  has  once  predominated  in  their 
minds,  retains  its  dominion  for  ages.  Their  marriage 
festivals  are  boisterous,  bizarre,  and  often  ruinously 
extravagant.  The  themes  of  their  rude  poetry,  which 
generally  consists  of  single  verses,  scraps,  or  catches, 
are,  of  course,  the  various  incidents  of  Gypsy  life, 
cattle-stealing,  prison  adventures,  assassination,  revenge, 
ice.  Amongst  these  effusions  are  sometimes  found 
tender  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  like  the  occasional  flower  or  shrub  adorn- 
ing the  rugged  crags  and  gloomy  dens  in  which  most 
of  the  race  love  to  harbor. 


Portugal. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXVII. 

Origin  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy — Its 
most  renowned  Kings  —  Flourishing  Period 
—  Decline  —  Present  Condition  —  General 
Views. 

Portugal  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula :  it  is  threo  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad.  The  cli- 
mate, face  of  the  country,  and  products,  arc  similar  to 
those  of  Spain.  The  Tagus  is  the  principal  river. 
Lisbon,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  its  northern  bank, 
ten  miles /rom  its  mouth.  The  following  arc  the  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  country  :  — 

PrwtnctM.  Population.  Ckitf  Citit*. 

Minho,   872,400  Oporto. 

Tnu-os-Montos,   331,000  Villa  Ileal. 

licira,  Upper,    996,360  Coirobro. 

«•     Lower,   110,000 

Estrcmadura,    790,700  Lisbon. 

Alentcjo,    814,300  Kvora. 

Algarve   136.400  Faro. 

Population  of  Portugal...  3,650.160 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  Portugal  formerly 
gave  her  rich  colonics  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  : 
b*  present,  these  are  reduced  to  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Cape  Verd,  and  Guinea  islands,  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique in  Africa,  and  Goa,  Dilli,  Macao,  6ec.,  in  Asia. 

As  Portugal,  geographically  considered,  is  but  an 


appendage  to  Spain,  so  in  its  history  it  is  blended  with 
that  country  till  the  eleventh  century.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Lusilania ;  its  modern  name  of  Portugal 
was  derived  from  Oporto,  one  of  its  principal  towns. 
The  history  of  the  country,  while  a  portion  of  Spin, 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom.  The 
history  of  Portugal,  as  an  independent  state,  will  now 
be  given. 

The  government  of  Portugal  from  the  Minho  to  the 
Tngus,  and  the  right  of  conquering  as  far  as  the  Gua- 
diatia,  were  conferred,  A.  D.  1095,  by  Alnnso  VI. 
of  Castile,  on  Henri  of  Besancon,  who  in  1072  had 
married  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter  Teresa. 
Whether  this  territory  was  given  in  full  sovereignty, 
or  merely  as  a  feudal  fief,  is  much  disputed  :  the  latter 
is  most  likely.*    The  administration  of  Henri,  or 

•  For  three  centum-*,  most  of  Northern  Portugal  had 
been  subject  to  local  governor*,  dependent  on  the  count* 
of  Galicia;  yet  tho  Mahometans  sometimes  •cued  on  the 
strong  fortresses,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  long  as  they 
could.  Thus  Coimbra,  Vi*eu,  and  I. am  ego,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Alfonso  I.  and  hit  immediate  successors,  were 
recovered,  in  997,  by  the  great  Almantor.  In  1027,  King  Al- 
fonso V.  of  Leon  fell  before  Viscu,  the  siege  of  which  was 
in  consequence  abandoned ;  but,  in  1067.  both  it  and  I 
were  rocorrred  by  hU  son-in-law  Ferdinand  L,  and  Coim- 
bra the  following  rear.  In  1093,  Hantarem,  Lisbon,  and 
(.'mira  wore  reduced  by  Alfonso  VL,  the  famous  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  whose  arms  were  generally  so  successful  against 
the  misbelievers.  As  these  conquests  were  continua'lv 
exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Almoin  ride*,  they  were 
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Count  Htnriquf,  as  he  was  called,  was  vigorous,  and 
liis  triumphs  over  the  Moors,  in  concert  with  his  father- 
in-law  ond  alone,  were  numerous  and  important.  He 
died  in  1112,  leaving  the  chief  towns  of  Portugal 
enriched,  by  his  liberality,  with  many  ecclesiastical 
structures. 

Teresa,  widow  of  the  deceased  count,  assumed  the 
zovernmcnt  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Alfonso  I. 
Violence,  unbridled  passions,  and  unnatural  jealousy 
toward  her  son,  distinguished  her  conduct,  and  Alfonso 
was  at  length  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
from  her  by  force,  which  he  did  in  A.  D.  1 1*28.  He  was 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Moors,  and  obtained  a  signal  | 
victory  over  them  at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  in  1KI9  ; 
after  which  signal  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  count  had  assembled  an  army  at  Coimbra,  to 
reduce  the  Almoravido  fortresses  of  Southern  Portugal. 
The  Mahometan  governor  of  Bndajos  summoned  all 
his  brethren  of  the  neighboring  provinces  to  arms, 
procured  a  vast  reinforcement  from  Africa,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  of  Ourique,  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Lagos,  where  the  Christians  had  penetrated  and  lay 
encamped.  Despondency  seized  the  Christians  when 
they  beheld  the  immense  host  of  their  foes,  covering  hill 
and  valley,  far  and  near.  But  Alfonsol.,  who  had  chosen 
and  fortified  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence,  was  able, 
.)V  the  force  of  personal  courage  and  conduct,  to  banish 
iliv  misgivings  of  his  troops,  and  inspire  them  with  his 
own  unconquerable  spirit.  Their  religious  enthusiasm 
was  amused  by  a  tale  of  wonder.  The  count,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  we  are  told,  opened  the  Bible,  and  the 
first  passage  which  struck  his  eye  was  the  victory  of 
•  iifleon  :  suddenly  he  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  vision  the 
•Savior  of  men,  who  promised  him  victory  on  the  mor- 
row, and  prosperity  to  the  sixteenth  generation.  Cer- 
tain of  the  crown  of  victory  or  that  of  mnrtyrdom, 
i In-  soldiers  of  the  count  were  now  roused  to  the  high- 
r  -it  pitch  of  fanatic  valor,  and  routed  the  enemy  after 
n  furious  battle.  Two  hundred  thousand  Mahometans 
are  said  to  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ! 

Alfonso  was  several  times  assisted  in  his  enterprises 
l>v  armies  of  crusaders  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  flee! 
of  them,  under  William  Longsword,  king  of  England, 
nsMs'ed  him  in  recovering  Lisbon.   The  incidents  con- 
m-cted  with  the  taking  of  Evora  arc  characteristic  of 
il.e  limes.   ftiraldo  the  Dauntless,  fleeing  from  justice, 
U-«vnnc  a  bandit  in  the  wilds  of  Alemtejo.and  was  long 
hf  terror  alike  of  Moors  nnd  Christians.    Remorse  at 
a-:  prompted  him  to  retrieve  his  past  life  by  some  act 
v  Inch  should  procure  him  pardon.    Noticing  that  Evora 
vm  negligently  guarded,  he  watched  an  opportunity 
*r  taking  the  redoubt  on  a  gentle  eminence  which 
protected  the  gate.    The  guard  was  a  Moor,  who, 
uht!«;  he  slept,  left  his  daughter  to  watch  the  gate. 
She  too  fell  asleep,  and  Giraldo,  stealing  up  the  hill, 
rut  oil"  the  heads  of  both  father  and  daughter,  and  held  [ 
thi-m  up  as  a  signal  to  his  comrades  below.    A  few  of 
tru-sc  now  odvanced  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
showed   themselves,  while   the  chief  force  lay  in 
ambush.    The  garrison,  enraged  to  be  braved  by  so 
small  a  band,  rushed  forth  tumultuously,  and  pur- 
sued the  Christians,  who  fled  as  they  approached. 
The  party  in  ambush  now  seized  the  unguarded  gate, 
spread  along  the  streets,  forced  the  houses,  and  inflicted 
horrible  carnage,  till  the  people  consented  to  submit 
to  Alfonso.    The  king  rewarded  this  exploit  with  the 
pardon  of  the  banditti,  and  made  their  chief  governor 
of  the  captured  city. 


The  taking  of  Santnrem  presents  a  picture  of  woo 
darker  in  its  shading  than  was  common  even  in  those 
bloody  ages.  The  fortifications  were  strong,  and 
stratagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  A  small  band  of 
resolute  men  were  sent,  at  the  dead  of  night,  to  scale 
the  walls  :  having  done  this,  they  opened  the  gates  to 
the  Christian  troojw,  who  rushed  in.  The  struggle 
which  ensued,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  the  clash  of 
weapons,  the  yells  of  fighting  and  the  groans  of  dying 
warriors,  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and  infants,  who 
were  indiscriminately  butchered  —  constituted  a  scene 
of  horror  which  the  fell  demon  of  war  alone  could 
delight  to  witness  ! 

Dom  Funs  Roupinhowns  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  these  wnrs.  He  was  one  of  the  captains, 
under  Sane  ho,  the  son  of  the  king.  Many  stories  like 
the  following  are  told  of  him.  Returning  one  day 
to  bis  fortress  with  a  small  band,  he  found  it  furiously 
assailed  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy.  His  fol- 
lowers wished  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but  Dom  Fuas, 
thinking  his  garrison  valorous  enough  to  hold  out, 
restrained  his  soldiers.  At  nightfall,  the  Moors,  fatigued 
with  the  day's  fighting,  retired  to  their  tents.  "  Now," 
said  the  fierce  captain  to  his  band,  "  God  hath  put  these 
infidels  into  our  hands."  They  descended  the  hill, 
softly  as  the  mountain  mist,  fell  on  the  sleeping 
Moors, and  slaughtered  them  with  impunity:  very  few 
escaped.  The  valor  of  Dom  Fuas  caused  the  king  to 
intrust  him  with  a  fleet,  and  he  was  no  less  successful 
on  a. new  element,  destroying  the  navy  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  insulting  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

During  the  reign  of  Sancho  /.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Alfonso  I.,  in  1186,  Portugal  suffered  from  ihe 
wrath  of  the  pope,  and  from  pestilence,  and  famine. 
The  first  was  caused  by  the  king's  marrying  a  daughter 
to  her  cousin,  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and  placed 
both  Portugal  and  Leon  under  the  papal  interdict ;  the 
two  other  scourges  were  attributed  by  the  superstitious 
people  to  the  same  cause.  The  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign  were  tranquil,  and  were  spent  by  Sancho  in  efforts 
to  encourage  population,  relieve  distress,  nnd  provide 
for  the  true  happiness  of  his  people. 

His  successor,  Alfonso  II.,  refused  to  give  to  his 
brothers  the  vast  sums  of  money  left  them  by  their 
father's  will,  and  seized  two  fortresses,  which  bad  been 
given  to  his  sisters,  afterwards  deified  as  Suints  Teresa 
and  Suncha.  But  the  pope  arranged  that  the  fortresses 
should  l»e  held  for  the  sisters  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
nnd,  at  the  death  of  the  princesses,  should  revert  to 
the  crown.  This  king  was  so  corpulent,  that  he 
effected  little  in  war  against  the  Moors.  Miracles, 
favoring  the  Christians,  were  not  wanting,  however, 
according  to  the  old  chroniclers,  when  he  did  battle  for 
the  cross. 

The  story  of  the  taking  of  »lie  important  fortified 
town  of  Moura,  in  this  reign,  is  singular  and  romantic. 
Sntuquin,  a  iady  of  rank,  was  betrothed  to  the  noblo 
Moor  Brafama,  and  this  town  was  to  be  her  dowry. 
At  the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding,  two  Christian 
hidalgos,  having  dressed  up  a  troop  of  their  followers 
as  Moors,  surprised  and  massacred  the  bridegroom 
and  his  attendants  as  they  were  approaching  the  for- 
tress. They  then  rode  into  the  town,  on  tbc  tower  of 
which  Snluquia  stood  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  des- 
tined husband,  and  shouted  out  to  Iter  in  Arabic  that 
they  escorted  the  happy  Brafama.  The  maiden  or- 
dered the  gates  to  be  oj  encd  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  carnage  which  ensued,  suspecting  the  truth,  and 
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disdaining  to  become  the  captive  of  her  lover's  mur- 
derers, she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  tower. 
Ever  after  the  tower  was  called  Moura,  or  "  the 
Moorcss." 

Alfonso  II.  taxed  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  plainly  right,  and  obliged  the  church- 
men to  lead  their  vassals  to  battle  in  person,  in  which 
he  was  as  plainly  wrong.  The  archbishop  of  Braga 
remonstrated,  and  finally  anathematized  the  king  and 
his  counsellors,  for  doing  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues,  and  compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom.  Hope 
Honorius  III.  sent  three  Castilian  bishops  to  insist  on 
ample  reparation.  On  its  refusal,  they  excommuni- 
cated the  king,  and  interdicted  the  kingdom  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  rites  of  worship  and  religion. 
The  afflicted  people  urged  a  leconciliiition  ;  the  king 
yielded,  was  absolved,  and  the  interdict  removed. 
Rut,  in  the  midst  of  this  affair,  the  king  died.  His 
son  and  successor,  Sancho  II.,  (A.  1).  1323,)  dared 
not  retract  the  concessions  his  father  had  made,  but 
busied  himself  in  fighting  the  Moors,  and  that  very 
successfully.  Taking  fortress  after  fortress,  ho  won 
from  them  the  possession  of  Algarvc.  The  king, 
however,  was  of  a  weak  constitution  and  feeble  mind, 
though  not  vicious.  Great  disasters  afflicted  his  king- 
dom, and  the  native  historians  have  stigmatized  his 
memory  ;  principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  immunities  of  die  clergy.  It  is  certain  that 
nis  creatures  oppressed  that  body  at  times.  It  appears 
also  that  the  king  did  not  repress  the  feuds  and  excesses 
of  his  barons,  and  treated  die  remonstrances  of  his 
people  widi  contempt.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  therefore, 
gave  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso  III.,  who  was 
assisted  to  usurp  it  (A.  D.  1245)  by  the  Castilians. 
Bigamy  of  the  king,  and  ignoble  disputes  with  prelates 
and  the  military  orders,  marked  this  reign  ;  and,  as 
often  has  happened,  the  usurper,  though  at  first  lavish 
of  promises  and  favors,  showed  himself,  when  his  throne 
vas  established,  a  rapacious  and  unprincipled  tyrant. 

King  Dints,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D. 
1279,  though  the  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs.  Finding  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  embroiled  with  the  church,  and 
perceiving  that  it  must  eventually  triumph  against 
him,  —  for,  in  these  ages,  papal  encroachments  were 
systematic,  uniform,  and  always  successful,  —  he 
sought  to  gain  conditions  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion. Ho  therefore  convoked  his  prelates,  and  ar- 
ranged articles  of  mutual  concession  and  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  He  experienced  trouble  from  the 
rebellion  of  a  brother,  and  the  quarrels  of  a  natural 
and  a  legitimate  son  —  a  just  punishment  for  having 
himselfjomcntcd  the  rebellions  which  distracted  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Castile. 

This  king  reigned  forty-five  years.  He  wus  a 
great  friend  to  literature,  and  founded  the  universities 
of  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  which  were  soon  crowded 
with  students,  most  of  whom  were  intended  for  the 
profession  of  law,  as  commerce  was  considered  de- 
grading to  young  men  of  high  birth.  Trade,  however, 
was  beginning  to  flourish,  and  the  king  took  great  pains 
to  promote  industry  by  encouraging  it  and  manufac- 
tures, also.  In  this  reign  the  order  of  Templars  was 
abolished. 

The  son  of  the  king,  Alfonso  IV.,  had  often  rebelled, 
and  was  abetted  by  most  of  the  idle  and  spendthrift 
young  men  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  neglected  the 
exhortations  of  his  dying  father,  and,  instead  of  at- 


tending to  business,  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  clinse 
Soon  after  his  accession,  which  occurred  in  1325 
some  very  important  business  had  been  delayed  while 
the  king  was  absent,  for  a  whole  month,  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  Upon  his  return,  the  ministers  told  him  that 
if  he  continued  to  Bpend  his  time  in  such  frivolou* 
pursuits,  they  must  choose  another  king.  Alfons< 
who  had  entered  the  council  chamber  in  his  hunting 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  quitted  the  room  in  a  ve  ry 
angry  mood ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  saw  that  he  w;is 
wrong.  Changing  his  attire  for  a  dress  more  suitable 
to  a  state  council,  he  returned,  and,  ascending  the 
throne  with  a  dignified  air,  declared  that  he  would 
thenceforth  conduct  himself,  not  as  a  sportsman,  but 
as  a  king.  He  kept  his  word,  and  the  country,  during 
his  reign,  was  as  prosperous  as  in  die  Ume  of  King  Dinis. 

But  Alfonso  was  a  stern,  unfeeling  man,  as  appears 
from  his  conduct  to  Inez  de  Castro,  whose  tragical  fate 
is  still  held  in  sad  remembrance.  She  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  Castilian  lady,  who  was  secredy  married 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro  ;  but  as  the  priuce 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  diis  alliance  to  his  father, 
he  kept  his  wife  concealed  in  a  retired  dwelling  near 
Coimbra,  where  he  visited  her  as  often  as  he  thought 
he  could  do  so  without  exciting  suspicion.  But  some 
of  the  courtiers  discovered  the  secret,  and  revealed  ii 
to  the  king,  who  sent  directly  for  the  prince,  to  ask  hint 
if  it  were  true.  Don  Pedro  assured  his  father  that 
they  were  mistaken  ;  but,  as  he  positively  refused  to 
marry  any  odier  ladv,  every  one  felt  convinced  that 
Inez  was  his  wife.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  die  family 
of  De  Castro,  and  fearful  the  children  of  Inez  mi|ih, 
dispute  the  crown  with  Pedro's  son  by  a  former  wife, 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the  disowned  bride,  and 
the  king  joined  them. 

Accompanied  by  three  of  his  barbarous  counsellors, 
the  monarch  came  to  the  retreat  of  their  victim,  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
Poor  Inez,  pale  and  trembling,  led  her  three  children 
toward  her  stern  father-in-law,  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment alono,  with  looks  denoting  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  Kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  entreated  him  not  to 
injure  her;  and  when  he  saw  her  so  young  and  lovely, 
surrounded  by  his  own  grandchildren,  his  heart  was 
softened,  and  he  went  away  without  doing  her  any 
harm.  His  companions  reproached  his  infirmity  of  pur-  • 
pose,  and  he  told  them  to  go  and  do  what  he  had  left 
undone.  Without  staying  to  give  him  time  to  change 
his  mind,  they  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  who  now  pleaded  for  mercy  in  vain,  and  in 
a  few  moments  her  voice  was  silenced  forever.* 

When  Don  Pedro  returned  from  hunting,  his  grief 
and  fury  at  the  deed  of  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  He 
raised  a  formidable  army,  and,  not  being  able  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  person  of  the  assassins,  he  destroyed 
their  estates,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  situated.  But,  on  their  banishment,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
father,  who  died,  shortly  afterward,  full  of  remorse, 
A.  D.  1357.  The  outraged  prince  now  ascended  tiie 
throne  as  Pedro  I.;  ond,  giving  way  to  his  uncon- 
trollable desire  of  revenge  on  the  murderers  of  his 
beloved  Inez,  proposed  to  the  king  of  Castile,  with 

•  In  1361,  Pedro  I.  vindicated  the  memory  of  thin  l»dj 
an  oath  that  she  tu  his  lawful  wife,  taken  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  state* ;  his  chamber  Lain  and  a  bishop  likewise 
swore  that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  Pope 
John  XXIL's  boll  of  dispensation  for  it  was  also 
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whom  they  had  taken  refuge,  an  exchange  of  the 
fugitives  from  justice  in  their  respective  kingdoms.  He 
thus  got  two  of  the  assassins  into  his  power,  and  put 
them  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  The  third,  Pu- 
checo,  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  beggar,  whom  he 
bod  often  relieved.  The  grateful  mendicant  passed, 
unsuspected  in  his  rags,  through  the  wicket  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town  where  Pacheco  lived,  and  which 
hud  been  shut  while  that  nobleman  was  abroad  in  the 
forest,  to  prevent  his  getting  news  of  the  intended 
arrest  at  his  return  to  the  city.  Encountering  his 
benefactor  in  the  wood,  the  beggar  persuaded  him 
to  exchange  elethes  with  himself,  and  accompany  the 
first  body  of  muleteers  he  should  meet  into  Aragon. 
He  did  so,  arrived  safely  in  Aragon,  and  subsequently 
went  to  France,  whence  he  returned,  after  a  tune,  to  bis 
own  country. 

The  savage  delight  of  the  king  in  witnessing  the 
torments  of  the  two  accomplices  of  Pacheco,  has 
probably  given  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  known  — 
Pedro  the  Cruel.  The  atrocity  perpetrated  upon  his 
va tfe,  indeed,  would  be  little  calculated  to  tench  him 
mercy.  He  horsewhipped  a  bishop  for  concubinage, 
and  punished  adultery  with  death.  Ho  also,  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  and  swindling  of  his  nobles,  pun- 
ished those  who  bought  or  sold  on  credit,  by  stripes 
for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second. 

An  inferior  officer  of  the  law  one  day  complained 
that  a  gentleman,  on  whom  he  had  served  a  process, 
had  struck  him  and  plucked  him  by  the  beard.  Pedro 
turned  to  the  presiding  judge,  and  said,  "  I  have  been 
struck,  and  my  beard  has  been  plucked  by  one  of 
my  subjects."  The  judge,  who  understood  the 
appeal,  caused  iho  culprit  to  bo  arrested  and  be- 
headed. 

Perceiving  that  lawsuits  were  frequent,  tedious,  and 
expensive,  and  shrewdly  divining  the  reason,  he  purged 
si*  court  of  all  advocates  and  proctors,  of  all  who 
hud  a  manifest  interest  in  litigation,  and  reduced  all 
processes  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  case  by  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  the  sentence  by  the  judges, 
reserving,  however,  to  himself  the  privilege  of  decid- 
ing appeals.  The  result  was  an  incredible  diminution 
of  lawsuits  —  as  diseases  decreased  when  the  physi- 
cians were  expelled  from  Koine.  Pedro  was  liberal 
of  rewards,  and  devoted  to  music  and  dancing. 

Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  Pedro  by  his  former  wife, 
Coiistanza,  succeeded  his  father.  Ho  was  fickle,  im- 
pulsive, idle,  irresolute,  and  his  very  benevolence  made 
him  the  dupe  of  designing  men.  He  was  the  tool  of 
Lis  ambitious  and  totally  unprincipled  wife  Leonora, 
in  adulteress,  forger,  and  murderess,  whose  wicked- 
n-ss  occasioned  him  so  much  mental  suffering,  that, 
jo i tied  to  constitutional  weakness,  it  brought  him  to  a 
premature  grave.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable that  ever  afflicted  Portugal. 

By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1583,  his  daughter 
Beatrix*,  queen  of  Castile,  was  the  true  heir  to  the 
i  .rone.  But  it  had  been  stipulated  on  her  marriage, 
!!mt,  if  Ferdinand  died,  a  regency  should  be  appointed 
•■II  Beatrix  had  a  son  capable  of  reigning,  and  that 
Mm  must  be  educated  in  Portugal.  But  she  had  no 
■• \.\U\  at  the  king's  death ;  her  husband,  Juan,  therefore, 
••[.limed  the  crown  in  her  right,  much  to  the  vexation 
•>(  ihc  Portuguese,  who  liked  neither  Juan  nor  the 
n gent.  Leonora,  appointed  by  the  late  king's  will. 
The  iwpulace  clamored  for  Joam,  son  of  Pedro  and 
he  and  his  brother  now  languished  in  the 
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dungeons  of  Castile.  Finally,  another  Joam,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Pedro,  and  grand  master  of  a  military 
order,  usurped  the  regency,  which  was  proffered  to  him 
by  the  people.  He  was  cool,  prompt,  courageous,  and 
unrestrained  by  conscience.  By  granting  amnesty 
and  freedom  to  criminals  and  prisoners  of  all  kinds, 
he  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  murder,  plunder, 
rape,  and  sacrilege,  were  its  constant  attendants. 
The  Custilian  king  invaded  Portugal,  but  unsuccess- 
fully ;  and  the  states  proclaimed  the  grand  master,  king, 
A.  I).  13*5.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  till  A.  D.  1580. 

By  his  queen  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  English 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Joam,  or  John  /.,  had  five  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  brave  and  adventurous  princes,  espe- 
cially Don  Henry,  the  third  brother,  who  distinguished 
himself  not  only  in  battle  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
but  by  his  attention  to  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
navigation  ;  so  that  he  became  the  "father  of  maritime 
discovery  among  the  Portuguese.  His  object  was  to 
find  a  way  round  Africa  to  India ;  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  afi«M\ 
His  vessels,  however,  went  as  far  as  Guinea.  In  ihe 
reign  of  King  John  //.,  in  1187,  as  elsewhere  scaled, 
Diaz  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  John  II. 
was  so  excellent  a  monarch,  that  he  was  called  the 
Perfect  Prince.  His  great  object  was  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords  by  elevating  the  middle 
classes.  He  therefore  examined  into  the  titles  of  their 
fiefs  and  privileges,  many  of  which,  being  found  to  be- 
wrongfully  obtained,  were  nullified,  and  thus  several 
towns  and  villages  were  freed  from  vassalage.  Many 
charters  of  liberties  were  also  granted  to  towns ;  and  the 
king  took  from  the  nobles  the  right  of  acting  as  magis- 
trates and  judges  on  their  own  estates,  which  gave 
them  power  over  the  lives,  persons,  and  property  of 
their  vassals.  He  ordained,  instead,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  trial  by  an  independent  court  of  jus- 
tice. Such  laws  would,  of  course,  tend  to  develop  the 
latent  energies  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Portugul  rose  to  be  the  leading  maritime  power 
of  the  world.  The  great  fault  of  John  II.  was  Ins 
religious  intolerance,  especially  toward  the  Jews,  w  horn 
he  enslaved  and  treated  with  every  indignity. 

He  beheaded  the  leading  noble  of  his  kingdom  — 
the  duke  of  Braganza  —  who  treasonably  opposed  his  re- 
forms; he  also  banished  his  powerful  family.  The  noMea 
now  conspired  and  sent  assassins  to  murder  the  king. 
He  met  the  wretches  as  he  ascended  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  palace  alone  ;  and  licing  already  aware  of 
the  plot, and  divining  their  intention  front  a  sudden  signal 
made  by  one  of  them,  he  demanded,"  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" with  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  commanding  air 
peculiar  to  himself.  "  Nothing,"  replied  the' assassin, 
44  but  that  I  was  near  falling."  44  Beware  of  fulling,"1 
rejoined  the  king,  with  his  usual  coolness,  and  walked 
on  —  thus  baffling  the  attempt  of  the  villains.  A  few 
days  after,  while  he  was  in  church,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  conspirators  again,  and  again  escaped  by  his 
imposing  presence,  as  no  one  of  them  dared  to  strike 
at  so  much  majesty.  But  their  fate  approached. 
Sending  for  his  cousin,  the  duko  of  Yiseo,  the  leader 
of  the  conspirators,  as  if  on  confidential  business,  he 
asked  him  carelessly,  after  a  few  moments  of  indif- 
ferent conversation,  44  Cousin,  suppose  you  knew  a 
man  who  had  sworn  to  take  your  life,  what  would 
you  do  ?  "  44 1  would  hasten  to  take  his,"  replied  the 
duke.    44  Die,  then,"  replied  the  king,  and  plunged  a 
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dagger  into  his  heart.  Other  nobles  were  executed 
and  the  treason  suppressed. 

In  1491,  John's  only  legitimate  son  and  heir  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  For  some  time,  the  king 
refused  to  be  comforted ;  his  vigorous  mind  seemed 
prostrated.  His  people  touchingly  condoled' with  him, 
gently  reproved  his  grief,  and  told  him  he  must  live 
for  them,  since  in  each  of  them  he  had  still  a  son. 
"  The  happiness  of  my  subjects  is  indeed,"  he  replied, 
"  my  only  consolation.  I  will  labor  for  their  good  ; 
but  let  them  pardon  me  ;  nature  is  weak,  and  I  am 
but  a  man."  This  great  prince  died  in  1495.  The 
success  of  his  administration  was  unrivalled  :  he  intro- 
duced industry  and  comfort  among  his  people,  added 
largely  to  the  national  resources,  and  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Portugal. 

Under  Manuel,  his  successor,  die  passage  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  by  a 
Portugese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama,  A.  D.  1497. 
After  a  dangerous  passage,  he  landed  at  Calicut, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  then  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  Hindostan.  Its  foreign  commerce  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  here  purchased  spices, 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  cloths,  muslins,  &c., 
which  passed  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 
The  Arabs  became  jealous  of  the  Portuguese,  at  once, 
and  prejudiced  the  king  of  the  country  against  them, 
so  that  they  barely  escaped  with  life,  and  mourned  to 
Portugal  after'an  absence  of  more  than  .wo  years. 
Vasco  De  Gama  was  received  with  as  much  joy  as 
Columbus  had  been  in  Spain,  on  his  return  from  Amer- 
ica. Manuel  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  under 
Cubral  for  the  Indies  ;  he  discovered  Brazil  on  his 
way,  which,  according  to  the  right  of  discovery,  now 
belonged  to  Portugal.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cali- 
cut, its  people  were  soon  so  much  prejudiced  against 
the  strangers  by  the  Arabs,  that  fifty  of  them  were 
killed ;  whereupon  the  Portuguese  fired  the  town 
and  the  Arab  vessels,  and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
country.  Many  settlements  were  made,  missionaries 
were  sent  out,  and  a  career  of  conquest  entered  upon 
by  Alboquerque  and  others,  which  we  have  detailed 
in  our  history  of  India. 

Mistress  of  the  Indian  and  African  trade,  her  re- 
sources fully  developed,  and  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple aroused,  Portugal  was  now  at  the  height  of 
her  prosperity,  and  Manuel  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  European 
prince  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Chinn,  and  opened 
with  it  a  dired  trade :  that  country  was  in  fact  un- 
known to  the  West  as  a  great  empire,  till  Portuguese 
vessels  visited  Canton  in  1516. 

At  the  accession  of  John  III.,  in  1521,  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  had  girdled  the  earth  with  their 
power.  While  gold  was  to  be  obtained  by  fighting 
for  it,  they  grew  rich,  for  they  were  practised  in 
warfare,  and  were  willing  to  go  abroad  and  make 
rapid  fortunes  by  plundering  the  natives  of  the  new 
world;  but  as  these  means  were  rapidly  exhausted, 
ind  they  would  not  substitute  the  slower  but  surer 
pursuits  of  industry,  their  prosperity  was  not  lasting. 

John  III.  was  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  to  force  the  Jews  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  was  also  much  attached  to 
the  Jesuits,  who,  under  his  patronage,  converted  whole 
tribes  of  savages  to  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  and 
aught  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Sebastian. 


I  grandson  of  the  king,  was  but  an  infant  when  John 
died,  A.  D.  1557;  and  during  the  regency  of  an  aged 
and  timid  great  uncle,  Cardinal  Henry,  the  state  lost 
many  of  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  India  in  less 
time  than  it  had  cost  to  gain  them.   On  coming  of  age, 
Sebastian,  with  the  headstrong  rashness  of  youth, 
resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Africa,  to  restore  a  prince 
of  Morocco  to  his  throne,  and  also  to  recover  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  lost  to  his  kingdom.    Deaf  to 
the  advice  of  all  his  best  friends,  he  embarked  with  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  raise,  —  quite  inadequate,  | 
however,  in  numbers.    He  was  accompanied  by  most  I 
of  the  young  noblemen  of  Portugal,  none*of  whom  were  \ 
destined  ever  to  return ;  for  they  were  all  killed  or  ; 
made  captives  in  a  desperate  battle  that  was  fought 
soon  after  they  landed.    Most  of  them  fell  by  the 
side  of  their  youthful  king,  who  was  6een  to  rush 
into  the  thickest  of  die  fight.    A  body  was  found, 
supposed  to  be  his,  but  so  disfigured  as  to  leave  its  | 
identity  quite  doubtful.    This  was  taken  back  to  his 
country,  and  buried  with  magnificence.    But  the  com-  ; 
mon  people  of  Portugal,  even  down  to  the  present  I 
day,  believe  that  their  chivalrous  king  is  still  confined  ! 
in  some  enchanted  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  will  ooe   , ! 
day  return  and  restore  the  faded  glory  of  the  king 
dom.  I  * 

Cardinal  Henry  now  reigned  two  years,  and  on  his 
death,  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
much  bloodshed  and  quarrelling  ensued.  It  was  at 
last  decided  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  the  best 
right  to  the  crown,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king ;  and 
for  sixty  years  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under 
one  sovereign,  as  England  and  Scotland  arc  now  ;  but 
the  Portuguese  disliked  to  see  their  kingdom  secondary 
and  ruled  by  a  viceroy.  Philip  too,  being  at  wir  with  < 
Holland,  forbade  the  Portuguese  to  furnish  tl>e  Dutch  1 
with  India  goods ;  and  this,  by  inducing  that  natiou  to 
trade  to  India  themselves,  greatly  injured  the  Portu- 
guese commerce  with  that  wealthy  region. 

A  revolution,  planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the 
leading  nobles  and  clergy,  restored  the  independence  | 
of  the  country,  after  twenty-three  years'  fighting.  A 
native  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Bragauza  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  John  IV.,  A.  D. 
1640,  thus  founding  the  dynasty  which  rules  Portugal 
at  the  present  day. 

We  have  space  to  detail  but  a  few  of  the  events 
which   checker  the   uniform   tendency  to  decline, 
noticeable  in  what  remains  to  be  recorded  of  Portu- 
guese history.     Alfonso   VI.,  a  king  of  depraved 
tastes,  profligate  habits,  and  headstrong  pcrvcrsitv, 
was  deposed  through  the  management  of  his  French 
wife.    She  accused  him  of  impoiency,  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  was  married  to  his  brother  Pedro,  who  I 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  1668.    Joseph  introduced  ! 
salutary  reforms,  founded  schools  where  Aristotle  was 
forsaken  for  Bacon,  abolished  slavery,  and  merited 
the  bronze  statue  his  people  erected  to  his  memory 
Fie  was  the  best  monarch  Portugal  could  boast  since 
Philip  I. 

In  the  reign  of  Joseph  a  most  awful  calamity  oc  ! 
curred  at  Lisbon,  November  1, 1755.  The  morning  of 
the  day  was  bright,  beautiful,  and  cloudless,  when  th' 
ground  suddenly  began  to  tremble,  and  the  walk,  \ 
of  the  houses  to  rock.    Men,  women,  and  children  ; 
rushed  shrieking  into  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
mcnts  many  houses  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  '  [ 
frightful  chasms  opened  in  the  earth,  stopping  thaw  1 1 
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who  were  endeavoring  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
The  utmost  terror,  confusion,  and  despair  prevailed 
every  where  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  fine  city  of 
Lisbon  wast  entirely  destroyed.  The  splendid  cathe- 
dral, churches,  convents,  palaces,  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  were,  in  a  moment,  n  heap  of  rubbish : 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed.  A  con- 
flagration added  to  the  horrors  of  the  earthquake. 
I  Wing  the  whole  of  that  melancholy  winter,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lisbon  had  no  better  dwellings  than  the  tents 
they  had  erected  in  the  fields.  Without  food  or  cloth- 
ing, they  must  have  perished  but  for  charity.  The 
English  parliament  granted  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  graiu,  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  Ajc,  were  con- 
tributed for  their  relief.  Spain,  too,  rendered  every 
assistance  in  her  power. 

Joseph  had  no  son,  and  his  daughter,  Maria,  suc- 
ceeded him,  in  1777.  She  had  married  her  uncle. 
When  she  became  insane,  her  son,  John  VI.,  was  made 
regent,  just  as  the  French  revolution  commenced,  1789. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  to  break  their  alli- 
ance with  England,  who  had  reduced  them  almost  to 
the  condition  of  an  English  colony,  Napoleon  sent 
Junot  to  invade  the  country,  A.  D.  1807.  The  royal 
family  fled  to  Brazil  —  an  event  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  history  of  that  country.  The  next  year,  the 
British  drove  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the 
Portuguese  took  an  active  part  against  the  latter  during 
the  peninsula  war.  In  18*20,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family  in  Brar.il  —  a  constitution  was  formed, and  Brazil 
was  separated  from  Portugal,  in  1822.  The  king 
returned  to  Lisbon  ;  and  since  these  events,  discord, 
revolution,  and  civil  war  have  distracted  the  kingdom. 
Miguel,  the  king's  brother,  a  bloody  tyrant,  seized  the 
broiie  in  1828,  and  overthrew  the  constitution.  He 
*as  expelled  by  Pedro,  his  elder  brother,  emperor  of 
Brazil,  who  confirmed  his  own  daughter,  Maria  II., 
on  the  throne,  A.  D.  1834.  The  kingdom  is  still  a 
prvy  to  disorders,  which  cloud  its  future  prospects. 

The  monks,  by  giving  their  support  to  Miguel,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pedro,  who  suppressed  all 
the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the  kingdom,  and 
confiscated  their  property.  The  Cortes,  at  his  death, 
divided  the  lands  into  small  lots,  and  sold  them  to 
laboring  people  on  easy  terms — a  measure  which  must 
strongly  tend  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  monks,  friars,  or  padres,  the  most  idle,  profligate, 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  religious  communities,  are 
described  as  "  a  class  who  have  practised  more  knavery, 
and  corrupted  more  morals,  than  all  the  world  beside. 
Without  principle  or  regularity  of  conduct,  consisting 
of  the  dregs  of  society,  assuming  the  monkish  habit 
merely  to  escape  a  life  of  drudgery,  suffered  to  prowl 
wherever  they  please,  using  the  mask  of  religion  to 
extort  money  from  the  weak,  to  seduce  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  such  as  afford  them  hospitality,  —  they 
nre,  and  have  ever  been,  a  curse  to  every  nation 
which  harbors  them."  The  clergy  have  a  better 
character. 

Tbc  people  of  Portugal  arc  more  homogeneous  than 
those  of  Spain :  the  rural  population  are  friendly, 
hospitable,  temperate,  and  polite,  but  the  general  char- 
acter is  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  In  Algarvc,  a  wild 
and  desolate  country,  the  latest  rescued  from  the  Arabs, 
the  natives  still  have  a  Moorish  cost.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  and  superstitious,  believing  every 
old  castle  to  be  enchanted  and  guarded  by 


Eastern  fairy,  till  tho  Moors  shall  be  restored  ngain  to 
their  uncient  empire  and  all  the  splendor  of  former 
days.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  though  of 
kindred  blood,  language,  and  religion,  arc  still  mutual- 
ly hostile  to  each  other.  The  former  have  a  snying 
to  the  effect,  that  if  you  take  from  a  Spaniard  all  his 
virtues,  you  make  of  him  a  good  Portuguese. 

The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  yet  extensive. 
Wines,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  are  ex- 
changed for  the  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  mus- 
lins, hosiery,  furniture,  cutlery,  hardware,  &c,  which 
are  made  better  and  cheaper  elsewhere.  Portuguese 
manufactures  are  generally  inferior  to  the  Spanish. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  clumsily  practised.  Carpen- 
ters, masons,  smiths,  &c.,  are  below  our  standards  of 
excellence ;  but  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of  Lis- 
bon exhibit  much  expertness.  The  peasantry  arc 
extremely  poor.  Banditti  are  very  numerous  in  every 
pnrt  of  the  country  —  pupils  schooled  in  their  employ- 
ment, doubtless,  by  the  civil  wars.  They  often  carry 
off  persons  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom. 
Assassinations  are  so  frequent,  that,  in  several  dis- 
tricts, the  government  has  suspended  "  the  guarantees,1 
an  act  similar  to  our  habeas  corpus. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  estimate  the  resources  and 
power  of  Portugal,  situated  as  site  is  at  present.  A 
strong  government  might  perhaps  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Her  navy  is  incon- 
siderable. Shorn  of  all  her  foreign  possessions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  already  noticed,  the  maritime  energy 
of  the  nation  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was. 

The  language  resembles  the  Spanish,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  it  for  conversation.  The  Portuguese  love  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  "  eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin."  This 
daughter  of  Rome  has  been  the  servant  of  the  Goths 
and  tho  Moors ;  still,  however,  the  mother  tongue 
predominates  more  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  Portucuese  has  the  same  proportion 
of  Arabic  as  the  Costilian,  but  it  has  escaped  all  gut- 
tural sounds. 

Literature  has  obtained  somo  triumphs  in  this 
language ;  but  the  Lusind  of  Camocns,  a  religious 
epic  describing  the  exploits  of  the  Portuguese,  is 
almost  the  only  book  now  thought  of  when  Portuguese 
literature  is  mentioned.  The  country,  however,  has 
produced  an  eminent  dramatist,  <Jil  Vicente,  and  sev- 
eral able  historiuns.  No  other  nation  possesses  such 
excellent  chroniclers  ;  of  these,  Lopez,  l)e  Burros,  and 
De  Coutoare  tho  most  distinguished. 

Kings  of  Portugal.  • 


A.  I>. 

1139.  Alfonwl. 

1185.  Saneho  1. 

1211.  Alfonso  II. 

1-223.  Sancho  II. 

1248.  Alfonw,  III. 

127H.  Iiinu.  (DionU.) 

1325.  Alfonso  IV. 

1357.  Pedro  I. 

1367.  Ferdinand. 

1.183.  John  1. 

1433.  Duarte,  (Edward.) 

14  38.  Alfonso  V. 

1481.  John  II. 

1495.  MauucL,  (EmanucL) 

Of  tub  Asctrst  Dyxahtt. 
1521.  John  III. 
1557.  Scbaatian. 
1578.  Ucnry. 


Dal*  »f  . 
A.  I). 

1580.  Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain.) 
1598.  Philip  11.   (III.  of 

Spain.) 
1021.  Philip  11L  (IV.  of 

Spain.) 

HotHE  or  UaAOAXiA. 

1C40.  John  IV. 

1656.  Altnn»o  VL 

1683.  Pe<lro  II. 

1707.  John  V. 

1750.  Joseph. 

1777.  Man*  I. 

1789.  John  VI. 

1826.  Urgency  of  Pedro,  em- 

pvror  of  Brazil. 
1828.  Miguel,  (usurper.) 
1834.  Maria  II. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXXVIII. 

Geographical  Sketch,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

This  country,  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,*  for  the 
vivacity  and  refinement  of  its  people,  and  the  large 
iulluence  the  nation  has  exercised  over  the  fortunes 
of  Europe,  especially  in  modern  times,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  English  Channel,  Belgium,  and 


about  six  hundred  and  sixty  by  six  hundred  miles 
wide  ;  its  extent  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square 


•  In  general,  the  aspect  of  Franc*,  at  presented  to  the  eye 
of  a  traveller,  is  IrM  beautiful  than  (hat  of  many  other  coun- 
tries The  following  is  a  description  furnished  by  Inglis,  au 
Englishman,  who  went  on  foot  through  the  country  a  few 
VMK  *inre.  *  All  panegyric  u|w>u  the  loveliness  and  laughing 
fertility  of  France  is  rhoilomontade.  There  is  more  of  the  beau- 
tiful Htid  picturesque  in  many  a  single  county  of  England,  or 
even  of  Scotland,  tlian  in  all  the  Mattered  beauties  of  France, 
were  they  concentrated  within  a  ring-fence,  excepting  always 
the  Pyrenees,  which  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  kind  of 
separate  territory — the  mere  boundary  between  France  and 
S|.ain  ;  but  at  all'eveiiU  the  Pyrenees  must  b«  excepted. 

"  1  have  travelled  through  almost  every  part  of  France,  and 
trulv  1  have  found  iu  beauties  thinly  sown.  If  the  banks  of 
soiu'e  of  iu  rivers  be  excepted— the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
ami  the  (Saronne — some  part*  of  Normandy,  and  the  depart- 
ment* of  the  Pyrenees,  France  is  an  unroma'ntic,  uninteresting, 
uniovelv  land  ;  and  even  in  these  favored  parts,  such  as  the 
vaunted"  Orleannois,  where  thai!  we  rind  the  green  meadows 
that  lie  along  the  bank*  of  our  Thames.  Avon,  or  Severn  r  or 
upou  which  of  them  shall  wo  pause  to  admire  those  romantic 
views — that  charming  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and  mountain, 
that  characterize  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  the  Wye,  the  I>er- 
went,  the  Swale,  the  Wharfl,  or  the  DoTel  Those  are  no- 
where to  be  found.       •      #  ■ 


ber  and  small  in  extent. 

On  the  north  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  by  the 


"I  pity  the  man  who  cro**eg  France  in  any  direction. 
Thousand*  know  how  ennuyanl  is  the  journey  from  Calai*  to 
Paris ;  but  they  who  never  travel  further,  suppose  that  lovely 
France,  panegyrized  by  so  many,  lie*  beyond.  No  such  thing. 
Let  them  continue  tlieir  journey  by  whichever  road  they 
please,  and  they  will  find  but  little  improvement.  •  •  • 
Chateaux  obo  we  hove  in  these  provinces  (those  of  the  L) — 
but  oh,  how  different  from  the  chateaux  of  which  we  read  in 
the  romance  writers,  and  which  never  existed  but  in  their 
imaginations!  The  chateaux  are  for  the  most  part  boxrt  upon 
a  large  scale,  staring-house*  with  wings,  and  a  parapet-wall  io 
front,  covered  with  vasea  of  flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the 
whole  a  delusion,  and  oor  minds  revert  to  the  green  acclivities 
of  our  own  hill*,  onr  oak  forests,  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
beauty  and  fertility  that,  along  with  the  picturesque,  mingle 
in  an  Kngli-h  laml»ca|>e." 

Hut  if  the  ^discriminating  panegyrist 
too  far  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Inglis 

»versbot  the  mark  on  the  other.  Mr. 
there  can  be  no  better  authority,  says  that 
lons-sur-Marne  to  Avignon,  the  Rhone  flows  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  delightful  regions  in  tho 
world.  And  there  are  some  other  districts  in  France,  the 
scenery  of  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
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miles.  The  population  is  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions, or  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  great  central  chain  of  mountains  is 
the  Cevennes.  These  branch  off  in  vari- 
ous directions  under  different  names.  The 
loftiest  peaks  are  about  six  thousand  feet 
ligh.  To  the  east,  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  are  the  Vosgcs  and  Jura  mount- 
ains; to  the  southeast,  between  Franco  and 
Sardinia,  are  branches  of  the  Alps  ;  between 
France  and  Spain,  at  the  south  of  the  former, 
arc  the  Pyrenees. 

France  is  watered  by  various  rivers,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Seine,  Rhone, 
Loire,  Rhine,  Garonne,  and  (iironde.  The 
Seine  is  a  very  crooked  stream,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  long,  its  general  course 
being  from  southeast  to  northwest.  It  passes 
by  Paris,  and  enters  the  English  Channel  at 
liavrc.  The  Rhone,  three  hundred  miles  long, 
rises  in  the  Alps,  enters  France  on  the  east, 
and  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  by  four 
mouths  at  Marseilles.  The  Loire,  five  hundred 
and  fiftv  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Cevennes, 
drains  the  centre  of  France,  and  empties 
into  the  Ray  of  Biscay.  The  Garonne,  three 
Hundred  and  sixty  mile*  lonir.  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  empties  into  the  Gironde.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  mere  estuary,  and  empties  into  the  Ray  ol 
Biscay. 

The  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  have  but 
a  portion  of  their  course  iu  France.    Tho  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Somme,  flowing  into  the  English 
Channel ;  the  Charente,  and  the  Adour,  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  the  Var,  into  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
Marne  and  Oise,  tributaries  of  the  Seine  ;  the  Allier, 
Prussia ;  on  the  east  by  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  ,  Sarthe,  and  Mayenne,  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Lot  and 
Sardinia  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Tarn,  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  Isere  and  Durance, 
Spain;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.    Its  length  is ,  of  the  Rhone.    The  lakes  of  France  are  few  in  num- 
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British  the  English  Channel,  but  by  the  French  La 
Monche.  It  is  subject  to  high  nnd  impetuous  tides. 
The  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Gulf  of  Gascony,  lies  on  the 
west  of  France,  and  north  of  Spain."  The  Lion'a 
Gulf — incorrectly  written  Gulf  of  Lyons  —  is  a  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  so  called  from  the  violent  ogita. 
turns  of  its  waters. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  arc  the  small  islands  of  Oleron, 
Ke,  Noirmoutier,  and  Belle  Islo;  a  little  farther  north 
is  i lie  isle  of  Ouessant  or  I  shant  The  islands  of 
Alderney,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  in  the  English 
Channel,  arc  politically  attached  to  England.  On  the 
s<  mihera  coast  are  the  ilyercs.  Corsica,  which  has  been 
a' ready  described,  belongs  to  France ;  it  lies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  about  fifly  miles  from  the  Italian,  and 
on"  hundred  from  the  French,  coast. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  France  is  greatly  diversified. 
It  has  been  geologically  described  as  a  vast  basin,  the 
circumference  and  centre  of  which  are  of  primitive  for- 
mation, the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with  ter- 
tiary and  secondary  kinds.  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Ct  rvcnnes,  there  are  the  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes,  lava 
streams,  &e,  showing  that,  in  remote  ages,  this  territory 
was  the  scene  of  volcanic  activity.  Similar  traces  are 
met  with  on  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Vosges,  and 
in  the  department  of  the  Var. 

The.  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France  consist 
largely  of  immense  downs  or  sand  banks;  and  even 
where  they  are  funned  by  cliffs,  the  shore  is  seldom  bold 
enough  to  be  approached  with  safety ;  the  harbors,  there- 
fore, are  few.  On  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  coast  of 
Languedoc  is  dangerous,  but  that  of  Provence  aliounds 
in  guod  harbors. 

A  large  part  of  the  soil  of  Franco  is  very  superior, 
though  there  are  many  tracts  of  mountains,  heaths  and 
gravel  beds,  all  unproductive.  In  general  the  fertility 
of  France  seems  to  have  been  overrated.  Probably 
one-third  part  of  the  territory  is  not  under  cultivation, 
or  in  any  considerable  degree  productive.  Tho  borders 
of  the  rivers  are  generally  very  fertile. 

The  climate  of  Franco  is  probably  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  hi  general,  the 
air  is  pure  and  the  winters  mild,  though  tho  difference 
ot  latitude,  elevation,  Ate.,  makes  great  differences  in  tem- 
perature. At  the  south,  olives,  lemons,  oranges  and 
tig*  are  produced ;  in  tho  middle  regions,  the  vine  yields 
in  abundance,  and  here  the  iiuest  wines  are  made  in 
j:reat  quantities;  in  tho  north,  the  cereal  grains,  and 
»uch  fruits  as  cherries,  currant*,  apples,  and  pears, come 
to  perfection. 

The  northern  portions  are  subject  to  cold  and  mois- 
ture during  the  winter.  In  Normandy,  snow  fulls  in 
•mail  quantities,  and  the  rivers  are  sometimes  frozen  for 
two  or  three  months.  At  Paris,  there  are  light  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  Seine  is  frozen  over  every  four  or  five 
vears.  At  Marseilles,  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  vegetable,  products  of  France  arc  very  numer- 
ous, the  useful  plants,  as  well  as  the  ornamental,  having 
Wn  largely  introduced  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Forest  trees  are  extensively  cultivated  for  fuel.  Since  the 
revolution  of  1793,  the  lands  have  been,  over  a  great 
fa»rt  of  France,  very  minutely  divided.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  eight  millions  of  landed  proprietors  in  the 
eoontrv.  This  division  is  visible  in  the  territories  of  the 
ii  ..'th.'und  .-specially  between  Havre  and  Paris.  Very 
th< landed  estates  consist  of  an  acre,  a  half 
on  :«.<■•>,  ..r  won  le».%  and  lis  each  tract  is  especially  de- 


voted to  a  distinct  crop,  the  whole  landscape  is  striped 
or  chequered  like  a  piece  of  printed  calico.  This  minute 
division  of  tho  land  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  agri- 
culture of  France  in  a  backward  state,  inasmuch  as  the 
small  proprietors  have  neither  the  enterprise  nor  tho 
means  for  making  improvements. 

One  remarkable  fact  is,  Uiat  around  the  towns,  the 
whole  lands  are  under  a  kind  of  garden  cultivation. 
Kitchen  vegetables  are  reared  in  great  perfection.  In 
the  vine  countries,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  observable  that 
here  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  poor,  ignorant  and 
depressed.  Those  parts  of  France  which  have  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  regions  of  the  vine,  in  genera),  present 
a  country  and  a  people  as  little  gratifying  to  philanthro- 
py, as  other  less  favored  parts  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  northern  parts  of 
France  is  fuel.  The  coal  beds  are  numerous,  but  they 
are  in  the  interior,  and  as  yet  no  easy  means  of  trans- 
portation are  afforded.  Lead,  copper,  iron,  silver,  and 
other  minerals  are  found,  but  they  are  not  extensively 
wrought. 

The  wild  boar  is  still  hunted  in  the  forests  of  France : 
bears  and  wolves  are  not  uncommon.  In  some  ot  the 
mountainous  districts,  these  attack  and  kill  persons 
whom  they  find  alone  and  unprotected.  Children  often 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  them,  during  the  winter  season, 
when  they  are  pinched  for  food.  The  other  wdd 
animals  are  those  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  exceedingly  varied, 
and  of  great  amount  There  arc  numerous  canals,  and 
the  railroads,  radiating  from  Paris,  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  history  of  France  begins  with  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  against  this  country,  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  conquered  by  Julius 
Ctrsar  about  50  B.  C.  For  nearly  five  hundred  years 
it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  RomanB,  who  built 
cities,  and  introduced  their  arts  and  civilization  into  the 
country.  In  A.  D.  480,  Clovis,  a  Prankish  chief,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

The  Greeks  called  this  country  Gaiatia ;  the  Romans, 
Gallia.  The  first  inhabitants  were  die  Belgtr,  who  occu- 
pied what  is  now  called  Belgium,  and  were  mingled 
with  the  adjacent  German  tribes  ;  the  Gauls,  or  Celts, 
who  peopled  the  north  ;  and  the  Aquilani,  who  dwelt  in 
tho  southwest.  The  latter,  bordering  on  Spain,  were 
blended  with  the  tribes  of  that  country.  Ancient  Gaul 
was,  therefore,  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts, 
occupied  by  these  three  great  nations ;  but  after  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  tho  country  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  called  the  Four  Gauls. 
as  follows :  — 
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It  will  be  understood  that  this  last  division  embraced 
portions  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the 
three  great  races  or  notions,  who  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed ancient  CJaul,  the  Celts  were,  by  far,  the  most 
numerous.  These,  like  the  Bclgtc  and  Aquitani,  were 
each  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  as  were  the 
Indians  of  our  country  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
These  were  all  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  sub- 
sequently by  tlie  Franks,  who  overran  the  territory,  driv- 
ing before  them  and  almost  annihilating  the  people  who 
were  then  found  in  possession  of  the  soil.  The  history 
of  these  events  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

France,  at  the  present  time,  is  divided  into  eighty- 
six  departments,*  which  are  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissemcnts,  cantons,  and  communes.  Its  wliole  extent 
is  above  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  the 
population,  thirty-live  millions. 

•  It  was  formerly  divided  into  thirtv-thrco  provinces  or 
governments,  the  names  of  which  are  connected  with  many 
historical  event*,  and  are  still  in  popular  use.  The  following 
arc  the  numes  of  the  ancient  provinces,  with  the  present  dc- 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

800  B.  C-  to  A.  D.  741. 

Ancient  Gaul — Its  first  Inhabitants  —  Irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  —  Pharamond  — 
Clovis  —  The  Merovingian  Kings. 

Ancient  Gaul  included  the  whole  of  the  present 
France  and  Belgium,  with  part  of  Holland,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Switzerland.  The  Gauls,  or  Celts,  at  the 
north,  and  the  Ilxrians,  or  Aquitani,  in  the  south,  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  France  proper. 
Although  these  two  people  lived  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  they  were  dissimilar  in  language,  habits,  nnd 
mnnners,  and  were  never  confederated  together.  The 
Celts,  united  in  large  bands,  were  lovers  of  noise  and 
feasting,  had  nil  the  habits  of  warlike  life,  undertook 
distant  expeditions,  and  engaged  in  adventurous  battles  : 
the  Iberians,  on  the  contrary,  arc  represented  by  Sim  bo 
as  a  people  divided  into  small  tribes,  patient  and  lulx»- 
rious,  nttached  to  their  mountainous  country,  and  dig 
ging  and  cultivating  the  soil,  in  order  to  prm-tiro 
metals  and  produce  grain.  It  is  remarkable  that  tr.»- 
languages  spoken  by  these  two  people  should  have 
descended  to  us  through  distant  ages.  The  Iberian  i* 
in  fact  preserved  in  the  Basque  of  the  Biscaynn  country, 
and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Spain;  and  the  ('«  hie  i*. 
after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  native  InngHjicc 
of  the  peasants  of  Lower  Brittany,  in  France,  and  th«»e 
of  Ireland,  and  also  of  Wales,  in  (jreat  Britain. 
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The  CVIh,  more  powe rful,  because  more  numerous 
and  united,  drove  the  Iberians  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Still  luter,  the  Pha-niciuns  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Guul,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  her  mines ;  nnd  the 
Iouians  of  Phocis  founded  Marseilles,  making  it  the 
scat  of  a  rich  colony,  in  the  year  590  D.  C.  Pre- 
vious to  this  last  event,  a  new  Celtic  tribe-  had  been 
added  to  the  Gallic  Celts.  In  respect  to  this  — 
amid  the  obscurity  tlint  envelops  these  distant  ages — 
the  most  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Cim- 
merians, or  Cimbri,  who  also  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
race,  separated  from  it  in  remote  antiquity,  and  spread 
themselves  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  advanced 
even  to  the  borders  of  the  Euxino  Sen.  Toward  the 
seventh  century  B.  C,  a  great  movement  and  a  gen- 
end  shock  among  the  people  of  Southern  Asia  forced 
thefce  Cimbri  of  the  Kuxine  to  fall  back  upon  the 
west ;  and  after  n  struggle  of  half  a  century  with  their 
brethren,  the  Celts,  they  established  themselves  princi- 
pally in  the  north-west  of  Caul,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire  —  about  6'M  R.  C. 

From  this  time,  the  influence  of  these  new  comers 
prevailed  in  Gaul.  It  wns  they  who  brought  from  the 
jonlines  of  Asia  to  the  extremity  of  Europe  that  druid- 
ical  religion  which  has  left  so  many  monuments  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  beholder  ;  a  religion  of 
terror  and  sombre  mystery,  which  hud  its  temples  in 
the  forests,  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak,  or  on  the 
tempest-beaten  sides  of  the  hills ;  and  which  mingled 
with  the  barbarous  practico  of  human  sacrifices  some 
ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  nnd  the  existence 
of  another  world. 

The  Celts  and  the  Cimbri,  henceforth  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Gauls,  early  measured  swords  with 
the  Romans.  W  hile  Rome  was  still  an  unknown  town, 
preparing  in  her  humble  cradle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  Gauls  passed  the  Apennines,  nnd  fell  upon 
the  devoted  city,  which  was  delivered,  as  already 
related,  into  their  hands  by  the  terrified  inhabitants. 
For  two  centuries,  the  Gauls  were  the  most  terrible 
md  powerful  enemies  of  Rome.  When  llannilwd 
carried  his  arrny  into  Italy,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the 
(•aula  that  he  conquered  at  Thrasy menus  and  at 
Cunna?.  These  soldiers  fought  against  Rome  with 
such  fury,  that  it  seemed,  says  llie  historian,  that  they 


were  carried  away  by  a  blind  and  instinctive  hatred 
against  the  future  conquerors  of  their  country. 

About  150  R.  C.,the  Romans,  profiting  by  divisions 
existing  between  certain  Gallic  tribes,  |tcnetnitcd  into 
the  country,  and  in  thirty  years  were  mosters  of  its 
south-eastern  portion.  They  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  conquest  by  a  formidable  invasion  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  history  of  Rome.  These  tribes  were 
annihilated  by  Marius:  the  men  were  mostly  killed  on 
the  field,  while  the  women  cut  the  throats  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  fastened  themselves  to  the  horns  of  their  oxen, 
by  which  they  were  goaded  to  death.  The  barbarians 
were  thus  destroyed.  But  it  was  for  Julius  Oesar,  tl»e 
most  illustrious  name  in  Roman  history,  that  the  final 
conquest  of  this  country  was  reserved.  After  an  ei^lit 
years'  struggle,  Gaul  surrendered  to  this  victorious 
general.  In  his  Commentaries,  Cnvsar  describes  the 
Gauls  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  with  feelings 
quick  and  impetuous,  but  not  deep  or  lasting.  -They 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing;  their  arms  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  axes.  Their  dress  consisted  of  tight  trou- 
sers, with  a  mantle  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
had  no  churches,  but  the  people  assembled  in  the 
midst  of  thick  forests,  where  their  priests,  culled 
Druids,  oflcred  sacrifices  to  the  God  whom  thry 
worshiped.  The  city  of  Paris  was  but  a  collection 
of  huts,  made  of  mud  and  clay,  like  Indian  wigwams. 

The  final  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ca^ur  took  place  in 
the  year  50  B.  C,  after  nine  campaigns,  in  which,  it  is 
said",  a  million  of  men  wen;  slain.  The  Romans  gov- 
crned  it  for  more  than  four  centuries  without  disturb- 
ance. The  country  wns  rapidly  transformed  by  contact 
with  the  customs  and  laws  of  Rome.  The  name  of 
Gaul  was  replaced  by  thut  of  Gallo-Roman.  The 
fusion  between  the  two  people  is  still  evident  in  France. 
The  basis  of  the  French  language,  laws,  and  ndminis 
tration  is  derived  from  the  Romans.  The  mixture  of 
the  two  races,  Italian  and  Celtic,  is  still  visible  in  the 
inhabitants.  The  history  of  Gaul,  during  the  Roman 
domination,  presents  few  prominent  points  and  few 
great  names.  Its  annals  belong  rather  to  the  empire 
than  to  France.  There  were  present  at  Rome  Gallic 
orators,  Gallic  sarans,  Galli«  generals.  Rome,  in 
exchange,  sent  her  refinements,  and  soon  after  her 
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superstitions  and  corruption.  We  have  already  spoken 
in  full  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  upon  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.,  and  its 
downfall  in  476.  Gaul  shared  the  fate  of  Rome ;  it 
was  overrun  by  these  terrible  missionaries  of  Heaven, 
and  its  destinies  became  finally  separated  from  those 
of  Italy. 

About  A.  D.  376,  the  Huns,  who  lived  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  upon  the  confines  of  China, 
began  to  march  toward  the  western  world.  At  their  ap- 
proach, even  barbarians  were  terrified.  They  were  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  as  animals  walking  on  two  feet, 
and  as  being  descended  from  sorcerers  and  demons. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  shock  of  these  hordes. 
Sweeping  before  them  all  other  nations,  they  displaced 
the  Alans,  and  put  the  Goths  in  motion ;  tho  people  of 
Germany  themselves  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder, 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  west 

The  Burgundians,orBourguignons,  were  the  first  of 
these  who  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  413. 
Originating,  like  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  they  had  aided 
the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the  Germans  ;  and 
for  several  years  they  remained  encamped  in  the  Alps, 
between  tho  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the 
Danube.  The  Burgundians,  on  whom  history  throws 
but  little  light,  were  remarkable  for  their  height,  as 
well  an  for  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  minds.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  engaged  in  domestic  employments,  especially 
carpentry,  finding  in  peace  and  industry  resources 
that  other  barbarians  found  only  in  war  and  pillage. 
*  The  Visigoths  were  the  next  settlers,  and,  like  the 
Burgundians,  appeared  but  little  hostile  to  the  Gauls. 
The  barbarism  of  their  manners  was  tempered  by 
contact  with  the  Romans.  Historians  represent  them 
ns  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  art  and  the  grandeur  of  Roman  civilization.  Both 
these  tribes  had  come  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
nerds,  searching  for  a  country,  in  place  of  the  one  they 
had  lost.  Another  tribe,  called  Franks,  now  made  incur- 
sions upon  the  Gallic  territory,  but  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  This  nation  inhabited  a  country  now  compre- 
hended in  Franconia,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Westphalia. 
But  little  is  known  of  their  origin  or  of  their  history  at 
.his  period.  The  general  belief  is,  that  they  were  led 
into  France  about  420,  by  a  king  named  Pharamond. 
They  were  rude  and  belligerent,  and  after  a  successful 
war,  divided  the  conquered  land  among  tJ 


making  slaves  of  the  people  they  subdued.  Pharn- 
mond  was  succeeded  by  two  other  kings,  named  Clo- 
dion  and  Mcrorcus.  The  Franks  wire  not  firmly 
established  in  Gaul,  however,  till  the  time  of  Clovis. 
These  early  sovereigns  obtained  the  name  of  Mero- 
vingians^ from  Meroveus,  the  successor  of  Pharamond 
and  were  called  the  long-haired  kings,  from  their  flow 
ing  locks,  which  afterward  became  a  mark  of  nobility 
Though  there  are  great  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
existence  of  Pharamond,  Clodius,  and  Meroveus,  there 
are  none  as  to  Clovis.  Here  the  page  of  history 
becomes  clear  and  certain.  He  conquered  the  rest 
of  the  country,  changed  the  name  of  Gaul  to  that  of 
France,  and  made  Paris  his  capital. 

On  Christmas  day,  496,  he  was  baptized  at  Rheims, 
and  was  thus  the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  The 
phial  containing  the  oil  with  which  he  was  consecrated 
is  preserved  to  this  day,  and  is  called  the  sacred  phial. 
Clovis  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  for  he  first  combined  the  fragments  of  the 
several  nations  which  now  occupied  France,  into  one. 
He  established  many  just  and  humane  laws.  He  formed 
the  Salic  code,  one  provision  of  which  is  still  in  force, 
excluding  females  from  the  throne  of  France.  From 
the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  present  day,  there  has  never 
been  a  sole  queen  of  France,  though  the  wife  of 
the  king  is  called  queen.  He  passed  thirty  years  in 
perpetual  wars,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
more  like  a  general  or  chief  of  banditti  than  a  king. 
To  secure  his  authority,  he  caused  the  heads  of  many 
of  his  relations  to  be  shaved  ;  and  afterward,  lest  time 
should  renew  the  long  hair,  —  the  emblem  of  royalty, 
—  he  put  them  to  death. 

Clovis  died  in  511,  and  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  four  sons,  Thierry  I.,  Clodomir,  Childe- 
bert  I.,  and  Clothaire  I.  They  began  their  joint 
reigns  in  512.  Clothaire  survived  them  all,  and  died 
in  561.  His  four  sons,  Charibert  I.,  Gouihran,  Chil- 
peric,  and  Sigebert,  succeeded  him.  Sigebert  mar- 
ried Brunhault,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
Chilperic  married  Fredegonde,  the  daughter  of  a 
peasant  The  quarrels  between  the  two  queens  deluged 
France  with  blood.  Gouthran  outlived  all  his  brothers, 
and  died  in  593.  The  kingdom  was  then  divided 
between  Childebert  II.,  son  of  Sigebert,  and  Clo- 
thaire II,  son  of  Chilperic.  Two  sons  of  Clothaire  II. 
succeeded  these  sovereigns  in  628,  —  Dagobert  I.,  and 
Charibert  II.  Dagobert  became  sole  king  in  631,  by 
of  his  brother.    He  was  guilty  of  many 
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atrocious  crimes,  but  was  distinguished  for  bis  justice 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  waged  many  suc- 
cessful wars  against  the  Saxons,  Sclavonic  •«,  and  Gas- 
cons ;  but  he  stained  the  splendor  of  bis  wetones  by 


throne  himself.  In  741,  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
to  his  sons  Pepin  and  Carloman,  who  assumed  the 
title,  as  well  as  power,  of  kings,  and  thus  put  an  end 
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cruelty  and  licentiousness.  After  he  had  conquered 
the  Saxons,  be  caused  all  those  whose  stature  exceeded 
the  length  of  his  sword  to  be  put  to  death.  France, 
during  his  reign,  rose  to  some  degree  of  consideration. 

Dagobert  died  in  63S,  n,nd  the  monarehs  who  suc- 
ceeded him  were  called  I'aint'an*  or  Sin  an  arris.  They 
took  no  part  in  the  government,  but  passed  their  lives 
in  indolence,  and  all  the  power  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  ministers,  or,  as  they  were  culled,  the  Mayors  of 
the  palace.  In  688,  Pepin  d'llcristaJL  mayor  of  the 
palace,  assumed  the  whole  power.  The  kings  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  mere  crowned  puppets,  the 
mayor  possessing  the  real  authority.  Pepin  died  in 
711,  and  was  followed  in  his  office  by  his  son  Charles, 
surnamed  Martel,  or  "  the  Hammer,"  from  the  weight 
of  his  blows  in  battle.  He  saved  the  kingdom  from  the 
Saracens,  as  we  have  related  in  their  history.  On  the 
death  of  Thierry  II,  in  737,  he  dispensed  with  the  cere- 
mony of  appointing  a  nominal  king,  and  mounted  the 
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to  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  or  nice  of  Clovia,  wbc 
had  occupied  the  throne  from  481  to  741. 


CIIAPTKR  CCCXC. 

A.  S.  741  to  9S6. 

Pepin  the  Short  —  Chnrlnna?ne — The  Carto- 
vingian  Kings. 

The  division  which  Charles  had  made  did  not  last  long. 
Pepin,  though  called  the  Short,  from  his  diminutive 
stature,  was  active  and  ambitious,  and  soon  persuaded 
Carloman  to  enter  a  convent.  He  strengthened  his 
own  power,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  monarehs.  He 
was  anointed  with  oil  from  the  sacred  phial  —  a  cere- 
mony which  has  ever  since  been  performed  at  the 
coronation  of  the  km^s  of  France.    The  country  now 
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attained  to  great  strength  and  consequence.  Pepin's 
fame  reached  even  Constantinople ;  and  the  sovereign 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  sent  him  many  magnificent 
presents.  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  had  become 
more  common  :  fairs  were  held  at  stated  points  all 
over  the  kingdom.  At  these  fairs  merchants  from 
Italy  and  the  countries  of  the  south  were  present,  with 
foreign  goods  for  side. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  times,  throughout 
Europe,  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  Feudal  System, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  briefly  here,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  fuller  account  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
in  which  country  the  system  had  its  origin.  The  kings 
of  the  early  ages  were  generally  great  warriors,  who 
led  their  own  armies  to  battle,  and  were  always 
attended  by  their  nobles.  These  nobles,  instead  of 
receiving  money  for  their  services,  were  paid  in  land, 
granted  by  the  king,  on  condition  that  they  should  do 
him  homage,  and  fight  in  all  his  wars  with  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers.  These  lands  descended  from 
father  to  son,  but  could  not  be  inherited  by  females,  as 
they  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  tenure.  The  noble- 
men to  whom  lands  were  thus  granted  were  called  croien 
vassals,  and  the  lands  were  called  fiefs  :  these  were 
generally  very  extensive,  so  that  the  lords  were  able  to 
give  small  estates  out  of  them  to  barons  of  a  lower 
degree,  who  did  them  homage  and  service,  as  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  bound  to  serve  the  king.  Thus  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  the  vassal  of  some  superior, 
who  was  called  his  liege  lord  :  the  serfs,  or  bondmen, 
were  considered  a  part  of  the  estate  on  which  they  were 
born,  and  were  sold  or  conveyed  with  it,  like  the  sheep 
or  cattle.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  liege  lord  acquired 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
vassals.  Feudalism  rested,  therefore,  upon  the  vas- 
salage  of  die  mass,  to  a  few  lords  or  nobles,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  land. 

Pepin  died  in  768,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Carloman.  The  latter  survived  only 
two  years,  and  Charles  thus  became  sole  master  of  the 
empire  of  the  Franks.  He  acquired  tho  name  of  Char* 
lemagne,  or  "  Charles  the  Great,"  and  from  him  the 
dynasty,  founded  by  his  father,  is  called  the  Carlotingian. 
He  was  tin ■  most  celebrated  warrior  of  his  age ;  fifty- 
three  expeditions  were  undertaken  during  his  reign, 
among  which  the  wars  against  the  Lombards,  the  Sax- 
ons, and  die  Saracens  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
first,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  resulted  in  the  sub- 
jection of  Lombardy,  in  776  :  this  country  was  given 
by  Charlemagne  as  a  distinct  kingdom  to  his  son 
Pepin.  The  war  against  the  Saxons  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  that  had  yet  been  waged  by 
one  nation  against  another  :  it  lasted  thirty-three  years, 
and  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the 
barbarian  Saxons  themselves ;  for  Charles,  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  on  his  own  borders,  crossed  the 
frontiers  and  sought  them  out  in  their  retreats.  With 
indefatigable  perseverance,  employing  priests  and  mis- 
sionaries when  arms  had  failed,  lie  finally  subdued 
them,  after  eighteen  campaigns.  The  only  defeat  he 
ever  sustained  in  his  long  military  career,  was  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

It  required  no  less  genius  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  his  immense  dominion  than  to  subdue  the  vari- 
ous nations  who  were  now  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  this  gigantic  empire.  He  fixed  his  court  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  —  now  in  Prussia,  —  from  whence  he 
could  easily  watch  the  barbarous  nations  he  had  coo- 


qucred  :  he  was  drawn  in  that  direction,  also,  by  his 
tastes,  sympathies,  and  family  recollections.  He  was 
a  German,  having  been  born  at  the  castle  of  Salzburg, 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  all  his  actions  showed  his  predilec- 
tion for  German  customs  ;  but  in  the  administration 
of  his  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  guidance  and 
examples  from  higher  sources.  In  Germany,  he 
would  have  found  none  but  barbarous  governments, 
and  authority  exercised  in  confined  limits,  and  over 
nomadic  and  uncivilized  tribes;  while  from  the  south 
shone  the  example  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  from  which  he  borrowed  such  ideas  as  could 
be  transferred  to  his  own  ruder  people.  Following  the 
Roman  system  in  the  government  of  the  provinces,  he 
intrusted  tho  direction  of  his  distant  territories  to  pre- 
fects, whom  he  called  dukes,  or  counts.  It  was  their 
duty  to  attend  to  lb0  raising  of  troops,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  To  guard  against 
the  fraudulent  exercise  of  power,  Charlemagne  cre- 
ated a  body  of  royal  envoys,  or  inspectors,  who  made, 
from  personal  observation,  periodical  reports  to  the 
sovereign,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  representatives.  He  convoked  thirty-five 
national  assemblies  during  his  reign,  in  which  were 
discussed  the  laws,  by  whose  aid  Charlemagne  hoped 
to  bring  his  various  people  under  one  legislation,  civil 
and  religious.  He  failed,  signally,  however,  to  blend 
together  so  many  races,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar 
laws,  customs,  and  gods.  Impossible  as  was  his  design, 
it  may  still  be  deemed  an  honor  to  have  attempted  iu 


Charlemagne  was  one  of  tho  most  learned  men  ot 
his  age,  though  his  knowledge  would  be  considered 
very  limited  ^  our  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  active 
labors  which  occupied  his  life,  he  still  found  time  to 
study  grammar,  history,  dieology,  astronomy,  legisla- 
tion, and  music.  He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
awakening  among  his  subjects  a  taste  for  literature  and 
literary  pursuits.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only  peo- 
ple who  possessed  any  learning,  and  but  few  of  the  nobil- 
ity could  even  read.  Charlemagne  established  schools 
for  the  young,  founJcd  tho  University  of  Paris,  endowed 
'  encouraged  professors,  whom  he  paid 
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liberally.  At  this  period  —  in  the  year  800  —  he  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  Historians  affirm  that 
this  was  done  withou.  his  consent,  while  he  was  present 
at  a  mass  celebrated  in  the  Vatican.  The  pope,  it  is 
said,  while  engaged  in  the  sacred  office,  advanced  sud- 
denly  toward  Charles,  and,  pouring  the  holy  oil  upon 
his  head,  pronounced  him  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  scheme  arranged 
between  the  pope  and  himself;  at  all  events,  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  no  sovereign  had 
appeared  with  power  at  all  comparable  to  hU.  Ho 
lived  fourteen  years  after  his  coronation  ;  yet  old  ago 
never  for  an  instant  diminished  the  prodigious  activity 
of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  link  between 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  marks  tho  period 
when  learning  and  tho  arts  were  first  encouraged  in 
France :  he  may  be  considered  the  principal  regen- 
erator of  Western  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.    The  French,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  have  a 
just  pride  in  this  monarch  for  his  many  personal  virtues, 
his  justice,  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and 
his  extreme  earnestness  to  soften  the  manners  of  his 
lubjects.   He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Jnnunry,  814, 
,   uttering,  in  a  low  and  faltering  tone,  "  Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."   This  happened  in  the 
seventy -second  year  of  his  age,  and*  the  forty -seventh  of 
his  reign.  His  body  was  deposited  in  a  vault  of  his  chap- 
,   el.    It  was  placed  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  dressed  in 
,   the  imperial  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his 
j   »word  by  his  side  :  the  Bible  was  placed  upon  his  knees ; 
!    but  under  his  vestments  was  the  hair  shirt  of  the 
penitent,  and  he  still  bore  the  pilgrim's  purse,  which 
he  had  carried  in  all  his  pilgrimages  to  Rome.    At  his 
death,  the  empire  extended  to  the  Ebro  on  the  south, 
to  the  Eyder  and  Vistula  on  the  east  and  north,  and  to 
the  «ea  on  tho  west.    It  included  Italy,  the  whole  of 
Germany,  with  the  present  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  half  of  Spain,  and  all  France. 

Louis  U  Dehonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  but  possessed  neither  his  wisdom  nor 
energy.  He  was  twice  deposed  by  three  of  his  sons, 
but  was  restored  by  a  fourth,  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  died  in  840,  and  his  empire  was  divided 
among  his  sons.  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  received,  for  his 
share,  Italy  and  part  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of 
emperor;  Louis,  called  the  German,  took  the  rest  of 
Germany  ;  and  Charles  the  Bald  was  crowned  king  of 
France.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  —  a  race  of 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  —  now  began  to  make 
themselves  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
They  were  skilful  seamen  and  formidable  enemies ; 
they  sailed  along  tho  coasts,  and,  steering  their  barks 
up  the  rivers,  proceeded  to  burn  and  plunder  the 
farms  and  villages  wherever  they  came,  so  that  no 
property  was  secure.  France  was  the  principal  scene 
of  these  depredations.  This  state  of  things  continued 
during  several  reigns,  when  an  event  took  place  that 
transformed  the  Northmen  from  a  band  of  robbers  into 
a  great  and  powerful  people. 

Louis  //.,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  unmarried 
the  Stammerer,  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  but  reigned  only  two  years,  and  died 
in  8~9.  The  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  Louis  and  Carloman.  They  did  not  live  long,  and 
the  crown  of  France  was  bestowed,  by  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  on  Charks  the.  Fa;  son  of  Louis  the  German. 


Ho  was  already  emperor  of  Germany,  and  thus  the 
whole  empire  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  exception  of 
Provence,  was  reunited  under  his  grandson.  To  the 
imbecility  of  this  sovereign  the  Normans  ow  ed  the  rise 
of  their  power.  They  fell  upon  France  with  greater 
fury  than  ever  before.  In  886,  they  laid  siege  to 
Paris.  This  city  was  still  a  small  place,  and  was 
almost  unguarded,  the  king  and  the  court  being  (In  n 
at  Pavia,  in  Italy.  It  was  defended,  however,  by  the 
bravest  men  in  France,  with  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  at 
their  head.  This  general  despatched  rejwated  mes- 
sages to  the  king,  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  ihe 
relief  of  tho  beleaguered  city ;  and  it  was  only  after 
Paris  had  stood  a  siege  of  four  years,  that  Charles 
made  his  appearance  with  his  army.  But,  instead  of 
preparing  for  battle,  he  yielded  to  his  present  fears, 
and  sent  for  the  Norman  chief,  offering  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  quit  the  kingdom,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  permission  to  march  into  another  part  of 
the  country,  to  ravage  and  lay  it  waste.  The  mortifica- 
tion and  disgust  of  his  subjects  were  such,  that  they 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  he  was  formnlly 
deposed.  Deprived  of  his  rank,  and  deserted  by  all 
the  world,  he  became  a  wretched  outcast  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  would  have  died  of  want,  but  for  the 
charity  of  a  priest,  who  supplied  him  with  food  aiu 
raiment  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Count  Eudes  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
reigned  for  ten  years.  He  was  constantly  occupied  in 
opposing  tho  incursions  of  tho  Normans,  who  were 
bent  upon  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  country.  He  died 
in  898,  and  Charles,  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
and  surnamed  the  Simple,  from  his  incapacity,  as- 
cended the  throne.  The  weakness  of  his  intellect  ren- 
dered him  unfit  to  govern,  and  he  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  ambitious  nobles.  He  gave  the  Nor- 
mans full  possession  of  a  part  of  France  then  called 
Nrustria,  but  afterward  Isormandy,  on  condition  that 
Rollo,  their  chief,  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith, 
and  do  homage  for  his  new  domain.  The  terms  were 
accepted  ;  but  a  slight  demur  arose  as  to  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  king's  foot  —  a  degradation  to  which  the 
haughty  chieftain  did  not  choose  to  submit.  He  at  last 
consented  to  do  it  by  proxy,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  perform  the  act  of  obeisance  for  him.  But 
it  seems  that  the  rudo  Norman  did  not  relish  the 
humiliation  more  than  his  master.  Instead  of  kneeling 
to  salute  tbe  royal  foot,  as  was  the  custom,  he  caught 
it  up,  and  lifted  it  so  quickly  to  his  lips,  that  tbe  king 
lost  his  balance,  and  fell  from  his  throne.  This  act  of 
disrespect  was  overlooked,  however,  and  Rollo  and  bis 
followers  were  baptized,  and  settled  in  their  new 
dominions.  Rollo  was  the  first  duke  of  Normandy 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  English 
kings,  being  the  great-grandfather  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  gnve  up.  his  predatory  habits,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  framed  wise  laws.  His  followers, 
in  one  or  two  generations,  became  assimilated  to  tbe 
French  in  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Nur- 
mandy,  under  the  administration  of  Rollo,  became,  in 
a  short  time,  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  provinco 
of  France. 

Charles  the  Simple  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his 
incapacity  for  government,  that  he  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  in  922,  and  died  in  928.  The  crowu  was 
offered  to  Hugh  the  Great,  nephew  of  Eudes,  who 
declined  the  title  in  favor  of  his  brother-in-law,  Raoul, 
but  retained  the  authority.    Raoul  died  in  93ft,  and  the 
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sceptre  was  again  offered  to  Hugh,  who  still-  refused,  J 
and  sent  to  England  to  recall  the  son  of  Charles  the  j 
Simple,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  that  country  since 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  Hugh  received  him  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  by 
the  title  of  Louis  IV.  He  was  sometimes,  also,  culled 
d"  Qutremer,  or  the  Stranger.  He  died  in  954,  after  a 
reign  of  eighteen  years,  unmurked  by  any  important 
events.  Hugh  died  two  years  after  him,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  most  powerful  man  that  never  wore  a  crown. 
He  was  almost  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  never  bore 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
each  of  his  wives  was  a  king's  daughter.  All  his 
wculih  and  power  were  inherited  by  his  son,  Hugh 
Capet. 

Louis  d'Outremer  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lo- 
thaire,  who  reigned  from  951  to  986.  This  period  is 
destitute  of  striking  incidents.  Louis  V.,  his  son,  sur- 
tuuned  the  Sluggard,  next  ascended  the  throne,  but  held 
the  power  but  a  few  months.  There  were  now  none 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  in  a  condition  to  support 
their  right  to  the  throne,  and  Hugh  Capet,  employing 
his  wealth  and  influence  as  a  means  of  advancement, 
mounted  it  himself.  Thus  ended  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  which  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years.  Under  the  later  sovereigns  of  this  race,  the 
kingdom,  which,  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  German,  included,  as  we  have  stated, 
Italy,  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  was 
reduced  to  a  Little  territory  around  ltheims  and  Paris. 
The  greater  part  of  Frunce,  at  this  period,  consisted  of 
fiefs  belonging  to  the  nobles,  who  held  themselves  quite 
independent  of  the  king;  and  Hugh,  though  he  had 
guined  a  crown,  exercised  authority  over  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  nominally  his.  The 
great  barons  acknowledged  themselves  as  his  vassals, 
but  would  not  submit  to  his  control,  and  each  con- 
sidered himself  the  absolute  lord  in  his  own  dominion. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCI. 

A.  D.  066  to  1108. 

Capetian  Kings  —  Introduction  of  Chivalry  — 
The  first  Crusade. 

There  were  now  seven  princijwlities  or  states,  all 
independent  of  the  crown :  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Normandy,  Gascony,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Tou- 
louse. The  insignificance  of  the  royal  authority  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  reply  of  one  of  these  self- 
created  lords,  who,  on  being  asked  by  Hugh,  w  Who  I 
made  you  a  count  ?  "  returned  for  answer,  "  Who 
made  you  a  king  I "  This  state  of  things  did  not 
please  Hugh  and  his  successors,  who  made  it  their 
grand  object  to  lessen  the  power  of  their  haughty 
vassals.  This  was  not  accomplished,  to  any  great 
extent,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  two  centu- 
ries later.  Hugh,  however,  was  a  wise  ruler,  and,  by 
his  public  measures,  gave  permanency  to  his  dynasty, 
which  was,  till  the  recent  French  revolution,  the  oldest 
-  .vrreign  house  in  existence.  It  has  given  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  monarchs  to  Europe ;  viz.,  thirty -six 
kings  of  France,  twenty-two  kings  of  Portugal,  eleven 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  five  of  Spain,  three  of  Hungary, 
three  emperors  of  Constantinople,  three  kings  of  Na- 
varre, seventeen  dukes  of  Burgundy,  twelve  dukes  of 


Brittany,  two  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  four  dukes  of 
Parma.  After  having  been  deprived  of  four  thrones 
and  again  restored  to  them,  this  family  stood  forth  a* 
the  first  and  most  ancient  support  of  the  European 
principle  of  political  legitimacy.  # 

Hugh  resided  at  Paris,  which,  from  that  time,  be- 
came  the  regular  scat  of  government.  After  a  reign  of 
ten  years,  he  died  in  996,  leaving  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  tenth  century,  which  was  now  draw 
iug  to  a  close,  has  been  termed  the  iron  age,  as  being 
the  period  most  disgraced  by  murders,  cruelty,  im- 
morality, and  irrcligion.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh  century,  had  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  country  and  Europe,  and 
papyrus,  upon  which  all  books  were  written,  was  no 
longer  to  be  had.  Every  thing  was  therefore  written 
upon  parchment ;  and  this  was  so  dear,  that  the  works 
of  the  Romans  were  erased,  to  give  place  to  some  new 
composition.  A  moderate  fortune  was  insufficient  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  single  volume.  A  countess  of  An- 
jou  paid,  for  n  copy  of  a  small  religious  work,  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  and  millet. 

Hugh  Capet  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  the 
Pious.  In  regard  to  this  king,  we  have  little  informa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  in  part  owing  to  a  very  curious 
circumstance.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that  the 
world  was  to  last  only  a  thousand  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  die  Christian  era,  and  this  period  was 
now  close  at  bund.  No  one  felt  inclined  to  write  the 
annals  of  a  world  which  was  so  soon  to  end ;  tlie  seri- 
ous and  pious  became  still  more  devout,  and  retired  to 
seclusion,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and 
repentance.  The  gay  and  the  thoughtless  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  what  yet  remained,  and  plunged 
more  deeply  into  the  whirl  of  dissipation.  So.  the 
world  went  on,  and,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  a 
general  gloom  and  dread  prevailed.  Most  of  the  lands 
were  no  longer  cultivated,  and  useful  labor  in  n  great 
measure  ceased.  The  fatal  day  arrived  and  passed  ; 
and,  when  the  dreaded  year  had  CO!  Ill-  and  gone,  and 
1001  had  succeeded,  the  people  gradually  took  cour- 
age, and  returned  to  their  labors.  Thus  ended  this 
singular  superstition. 

From  the  little  information  which  we  have  of  the 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  infer  that  he  was  more  fit  to  be 
a  monk  than  a  king.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  his 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper. 
But,  with  all  his  virtues,  ho  made  a  very  indifferent 
sovereign.  He  had  married  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  ntlachcd.  Being  distantly  related  to  her 
by  blood,  however,  the  pope,  Gregory  V.,  sent  an  order 
to  Robert  and  his  wife  Bertha  to  separate.  This  thry 
refused  to  do,  and  the  enraged  pope  passed  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  upon  the  royal  couple,  who  were 
instantly  deserted  by  the  alarmed  court.  The  king- 
dom was  put  under  an  interdict ;  that  is,  none  of  the 
offices  of  religion  could  be  performed  in  tho  country  . 
The  churches  were  shut,  and  no  one  could  be  baptized 
or  married.  Even  the  dead  were  hurried  to  the  grave 
without  the  rites  of  burial.  Robert  waa  importuned 
on  all  sides  to  yield,  apd  the  monks  finally  prevailed, 
through  the  superstitions  of  the  king.  He  consented 
to  a  separation,  and  Bertha  went  into  a  convent.  In 
1002,  Robert  married  a  second  wife,  Constance  of 
Provence. 

Most  extraordinary  anecdotes  ore  told  of  the  fancy 
indulged  by  this  king  in  the  choice  of  his  associate* 
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He  preferred  iho  society  of  beggars  to  that  of  the 
queen  and  her  friends,  and  kept  thrve  hundred  of  them 
constantly  in  his  palace,  lie  took  care  to  conceal 
them,  however,  from  Constance.  One  day  he  had 
hidden  a  beggar  under  the  table  at  dinner,  and,  from 
timo  to  time,  when  the  queen's  eyes  were  turned 
another  way,  adroitly  threw  him  a  piece  of  meat. 
When  dinner  was  over,  the  beggar  was  gone,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  king's  man- 
tle were  missing  also.  When  not  with  his  friends,  the 
beggars,  Robert  spent  his  time  in  the  company  of 
monks,  and  in  making  pilgrimages.  As  he  was  re- 
turning from  one  of  these,  in  1031,  he  was  taken  sick, 
ami  <li'''l  at  Milan,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hit  ige,  Mid 
thirty-fourth  of  his  reign. 

His  son,  Henry  /.,  succeeded  him.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Capetian,  or  third  race  of  French  kings, 
the  monarchy,  previously  elective,  became  hereditary, 
and  descended  from  father  to  son.  In  order  to  render 
this  succession  more  certain,  the  first  six  kings  caused 
their  eldest  sons  to  be  consecrated.  Still,  in  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration,  a  form  was  used,  which  served 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  right  of  election 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were  asked  if  they 
consented  to  receive  the  new  sovereign  ;  but  as  [boy 
always  returned  nn  affirmative  answer,  and  ns  no  ac- 
count had  been  taken  of  the  possibility  of  their  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  proposed  king,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  this  apparent  consultation  of  their  pleasure  mu  a 
•nere  formality,  and  that  their  decision  had  little  influ- 
£11  oe  u|M>n  the  result 

Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  wns  disputed  by 
Constance,  his  mother,  who  wished  to  secure  it  for  her 
youngest  son.  She  exeited  a  revolt  against  him,  which 
Henry  quelled  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  the  Mag- 
nificent, or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  on  account  of 
his  crimes,  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy. 
Constance  was  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  died. 
Henry  satisfied  the  ambition  of  his  brother  by  giving 
him  Burgundy,  and  liberally  rewarded  Robert.  This 
latter  prince,  oppressed  with  remorse  for  his  sins,  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  having  just  made 
the  nobles  swear  fealty  to  his  son.  Robert  died  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  several  Norman  barons  united  in  nn 
nttempt  to  wrest  from  his  son,  William,  his  inheritance, 
and  share  it  among  themselves.  But  William,  though 
young,  gave  early  proof  of  the  great  nihilities  which 
afterward  distinguished  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  Henry, 
king  of  England,  maintained  his  rigHs.  The  French 
king  soon  grew  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
young  duke,  and  invaded  Normandy.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  make  peace. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  never  forgotten,  and  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  animosity  which  henceforth  sub- 
sisted between  the  French  and  English  monarchs  ;  for 
it  was  soon  afterward  that  William  of  Normandy,  better 
known  as  William  the  Conqueror became  king  of  Eng- 
'and  by  his  victory  over  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons. 

Henry  L  died  in  1060,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years.  He  was  nn  insignificant  personage,  and  the 
French  historians  of  the  period  seem  almost  to  have 
forgotten  that  such  a  sovereign  was  in  existence.  He 
was  eclipsed  in  power  by  some  of  his  nobles,  and 
thrown  into  still  deeper  shade  by  important  events  in 
whieh  he  took  no  part.  The  peoplo  mnde  more  rapid 
strides  toward  improvement  than  they  had  ever  before 
done.  A  new  class  of  men  appeared  at  this  epoch, 
whose  influence  and  example  produced  an  immense 


change  in  the  manners  of  society.  They  introduced 
order,  refinement,  and  courtesy  among  a  people  of 
such  rude  habits,  that  they  could  hardly  be  called  civ- 
ilized, though  they  had  advanced  considerably  beyond 
the  barbarism  of  the  original  Franks.    The  members 
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of  this  institution  were  called  knights  errant,  and  the 
system  itself  chivalry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  injustice 
and  oppression  were  common  :  the  laws  were  set  at 
defiance  by  turbulent  barons,  who  were  continually 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  knights  errant  came  for- 
ward as  the  protectors  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  Tbey  devoted  their  swords  to 
Cod,  and  swore  never  to  use  them  but  in  the  cnuse  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed.  This  romantic  spirit  was 
rapidly  extended,  and  chivalry  soon  became  a  regular 
profession  ;  every  noble  aspired  to  die  honor  of  becom- 
ing n  knight.  Men  of  noble  birth,  only,  were  admitted 
into  the  order.  Beside  his  nobility,  however,  the  can- 
didate for  knighthood  wrs  required  to  be  courteous, 
generous,  and  respectful  to  his  superiors,  and  to  ladies ; 
these  qualifications  being  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
aspirants  to  chivalric  honors.  An  important  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  more  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  education  of  youth;  politeness, truth, and  obedience 
were  cherished  in  those  who  were  being  instructed  in 
the  observances  of  chivalry.  The  first  step  in  social 
advancement  raid  now  been  made  ;  something  besides 
mere  brute  strength  was  necessary  in  order  to  gain 
distinction,  and  it  was  no  longer  a  received  maxim  that 
might  makes  right. 

The  ceremonies  of  admission  to  the  order  were  sin- 
gular. The  candidnte,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  having  given  evidence  of  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications,  was  placed  in  n  bath ;  his 
sins  were  thus  supposed  to  be  washed  away.  He  was 
then  clothed,  first  in  a  white  tunic,  then  in  a  crimson  vest, 
and  lastly  in  a  complete  suit  of  black  armor :  the  white 
tunic  typified  the  purity  of  the  life  he  was  vowing  to 
lead ;  tho  crimson  vest  donoted  the  blood  he  would 
be  called  uoon  to  shed ;  and  the  black  armor  was  an 
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rmblcm  of  death,  for  which  be  must  always  be  pre- 
pared. His  dress  was  then  completed  by  a  belt,  and 
a  pair  of  spurs,  which  were  to  denote  bis  readiness  to 
hasten  where  duty  called  him.  Lastly,  his  sword  was 
girded  on;  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied by  an  exhortation  to  be  brave  and  loyal.  The 
whole  was  concluded  by  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  from 
the  blade  of  a  sword,  intended  as  a  memento  to  fix 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  knight  the  engagements 
lie  had  entered  into. 

On  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  newly- 
made  knight  was  at  liberty  to  roam  about  the  world 
in  search  of  adventures.  Many  a  daring  deed' was 
performed  by  these  men,  whose  chief  glory  consisted  in 
surmounting  difficulties  and  dangers.  They  were  bound 
by  a  vow  to  defend  their  country,  their  religion,  and 
their  liege  lord  ;  to  protect  women  and  children  ;  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  fight  in  aid  of  the  oppressed. 
They  paid  no  taxes,  were  not  vassals  to  any  one,  and 
were  always  welcome  guests  wherever  they  arrived  ; 
every  castle  gate  was  freely  opened  at  the  approach 
of  a  knight  errant,  and  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
us  long  as  he  chose  to  stay. 

Although  this  institution  had  taken  its  rise  in  a  de- 
sire to  befriend  the  weak  and  defenceless,  yet  its  indi- 
rect consequences  extended  beyond  this  object.  It  re- 
fined the  manners  of  the  nobles,  and  introduced  hnbits 
of  expense,  that  gave  a  stimulus  to  industry.  Trade 
was  greatly  increased,  and  talent  and  invention  were 
encouraged.  The  traffic  of  the  country  was  no  longer 
confined  to  roving  pcdlers ;  the  towns  were  again  peo- 
pled ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  shops  and  ware- 
houses ;  and  the  merchants  became  rich,  and  were 
enabled  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  people  and  farmers  was  also 
improved.  Though  they  still  labored  for  the  benefit  of 
their  lords,  and  therefore  could  not  grow  rich,  they 
were  subject  to  fewer  personal  injuries.  The  knights 
errant  had  entered  into  an  agreement  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  molest  the  laborers  in  the  field, 
}r  deprive  them  of  their  implements  of  industry. 

Though  chivalry  often  carried  the  feelings  of  love 
and  honor  to  fanatical  excess,  yet  it  did  much  good  by 
purifying  and  refining  the  fountains  of  action :  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  also  prevented  mankind  from 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things  in  an  age  when  the  feudal  system  lay  at  the 
foundations  of  society.  The  influence  which  chiv- 
alry exerted  upon  poetry  was  very  great.  The  trou~ 
badmtrs  in  the  south,  the  troueeres  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  minstrels  in  England,  and  minnitsingers 
in  tjermany,  sung  the  achievements  of  the  knights  who 
received  and  entertained  them  hospitably.  By  the 
intercourse  with  the  East,  which  grew  up  during  the 
crusades,  fairies,  and  all  the  wonders  of  enchantment, 
were  introduced  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  into 
the  romantic  or  chivalric  poetry.  It  was  not  long  afte"r 
the  introduction  of  chivalry,  that  the  knights  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  cham- 
pions of  religion.  Under  Philip  I.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry,  in  1060,  the  first  of  the  Crusades  took 
place.  The  origin  of  these  famous  expeditions  is  as 
follows. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  the  custom 
of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  or  other 
places  that  were  deemed  holy,  had  been  common 
throughout  Europe.  A  journey  on  foot  to  some  sanc- 
tified spot  in  Italy  or  Palestine,  was  thought  to  be  the 


j  surest  mode  of  making  expiation  for  sin.  In  the  time 
of  Chnrlemagne,  the  roads  of  France  were  so  thronged 
with  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
journeying  from  England  to  Rome,  that  a  large  por 

I  tion  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  the  tolls 
that  they  paid  on  their  way.  At  a  later  period,  the 
pilgrims  extended  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  undertaking.  While  Pales- 
tine remained  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  dev- 
otee found  no  difficulty  in  thus  discharging  his  religious 
vows.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  also,  acces? 
to  the  holy  city  was  freely  granted  to  the  pilgrims,  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  tax.  But  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  pilgrimages  became  not  only 
perilous  and  expensive,  but  often  resulted  in  death, 
captivity,  or  martyrdom.  The  clergy  were  insulted, 
stripped,  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Many  Christians 
found  in  the  Holy  Land  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty. 

All  Europe  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment the  pilgrims  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
A  monk,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  himself 
been  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks,  obtained  permission  of  the 
pope  to  exhort  all  Christian  warriors  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.    Covered  with 
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rags,  and  barefooled,  he  travelled  from  court  to  court, 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  city  to  city.  He  was 
listened  to  as  a  prophet,  nnd  the  people,  inspired 
with  enthusinsm  similar  to  his  own,  enlisted  with  fer- 
vor in  the  sacred  cause.  The  symbol  of  enlistment 
was  a  cross  of  red  stuff*  sewed  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
clonk  ;  hence  the  name  crusade,  or  croisade. 

The  whole  of  France  was  now  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
The  passion  of  the  age  waB  for  war  and  adventurous 
enterprises.  The  barons  sold  and  pledged  their  lands 
to  obtain  the  means  of  joining  the  expedition  ;  while 
the  citizens  seized  the  opportunity  of  buying  titles  and 
privileges,  now  that  they  were  so  cheap.  The  pope 
promised  a  full  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  assumed 
the  cross ;  and  thousands  of  hardened  offenders,  whose 
crimes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  could  only  have 
been  expiated  by  long  and  severe  penance,  preferred 
the  more  agreeable  method  of  going  to  war,  and  fight- 
ing for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  If  they 
succeeded,  a  fortune  in  this  world  seemed  secure ;  if 
they  died,  a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  promised  in  thw 
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next.  Incited  by  these  alluring  temptations,  more 
than  a  million  of  persons  had  soon  pledged  themselves 
to  the  crusade.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  beg- 
gars, women,  and  children.  Such  as  these,  who  had  no 
preparation  to  make,  refused  to  wait  for  the  rest,  but 
started,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Penniless,  marching 
at  their  head. 

Among  this  motley  assemblage,  there  were  but  eight 
horsemen ;  and  the  expedition  was  in  all  other  respects 
equally  unprovided.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
tance tltey  had  to  go,  and  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  must  pass ;  and  when  they  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  heard  a  strange  language 
spoken,  they  imagined  themselves  at  their  journey's 
end.  Tlte  children  inquired  at  every  town  if  that 
was  Jerusalem.  Their  conductors,  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  Palestine,  led  their  deluded 
followers  through  Hungary,  sometimes  pursuing  the 
track  of  an  animal,  or  the  flight  of  a  bird.  This  mis- 
erable army  of  adventurers  supposed  that  God  would 
employ  miracles  to  supply  their  wants,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  like  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  But 
finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  quails  and 
manna  they  expected,  they  were  forced  to  levy  con- 
tributions upon  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  The  inhabitants  rose  against  them,  and  gave 
'.hem  battle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  multitude 
fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  their  assailants.  Almost 
M  who  had  escaped  death  by  hunger,  fatigue,  or  pes- 
tilence, fell  by  the  sword,  half  way  between  the  city 
.hey  went  to  rescue  and  the  homes  they  left  behind. 
Peter  and  Walter  were  among  the  few  survivors : 
they  waited  at  Constantinople  for  the  better  disciplined 
and  more  efficient  forces  which  were  preparing  to 
depart  when  they  left  France. 

This  great  armament,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
more  thnn  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  had 
assembled  from  different  nations,  but  chiefly  from 
France.  It  was  organized  in  three  divisions ;  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  a  warrior  of  high  renown,  commanding 
the  first ;  Hugh,  brother  of  Philip,  Robert  of  Normandy, 
ind  many  other  princes,  sharing  the  direction  of  the 
second  ;  while  the  third  was  led  by  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  crusaders  in 
their  wild  career.  They  swept  through  the  Eastern 
empire,  making  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  trem- 
ble on  his  throne.  Presuming  upon  the  holiness  of  their 
cause,  they  treated  him  and  his  subjects  more  like 
slaves  than  allies.  The  evils  of  having  no  com- 
mander, to  assume  the  direction  of  the  entire  under- 
taking, soon  became  apparent.  Tbe  moment  a  city 
was  captured,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whom  it  should 
belong.  At  length,  the  different  leaders  separated, 
each  to  fight  on  his  own  account,  and  to  gain  a  king- 
dom for  himself.  Some  were  successful,  while  others 
were  never  heard  of  afterward ;  a  few  still  remained 
faithful  to  their  vows ;  but  of  the  mighty  host  that  left 
Europe,  only  a  small  remnant,  under  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, arrived  within  sight  of  the  holy  city.  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  by  assault  on  the  15th  of  July,  1099, 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  plnntcd  on  its  walls. 
Godfrey  was  elected  king  of  the  city,  and  assumed 
a  crown  of  thqrns,  instead  of  gold,  as  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  his  authority. 

From  this  time  crusading  was  held  in  high  repute  : 


noble  in  any  country  who  did  not  engage  in  these 
wars.  There  were  seven  of  theso  wild  expedi- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries.  After 
immense  sums  had  been  expended,  and  more  than  two 
millions  of  Europeans  had  perished  in  the  cause,  they 
were  abandoned.  We  shall  speak  more  particularly 
of  these  several  attempts  to  redeem  the  holy  sepulchre, 
in  their  appropriate  place.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
life  which  attended  them,  they  were  not  without  their 
advantages :  the  people  of  Asia  were  more  refined 
than  those  of  Europe,  and  were  acquainted  with  many 
arts  of  which  Europeans  were  ignorant  A  knowl- 
edge of  theso  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  many  refinements  disseminated 
by  them  throughout  the  West. 


i\  expeditions  were  led  by  the  greatest  sover- 
In  Europe,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  knight  or 


CHAPTER  CCCXCII. 

A  D.  UOS  to  1329 

Philip  Augustus  —  Persecution  of  the  Albigen- 
ses  —  Reign  of  St.  Louis  —  Destruction  of 
the  Knights  Templars. 

Philip  I.  died  in  1 108,  after  a  slothful  and  disgraceful 
reign  of  forty -eight  years.  At  his  death,  the  power  of 
the  monarch  of  trance  had  reached  its  lowest  state  of 
debasement,  for  it  only  extended  over  a  district  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  of  which  Paris  was 
the  capital  city.  Philip  showed  some  consciousness 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  for  he  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  usual 
burial-place  of  the  French  kings,  being,  as  he  said, 
too  great  a  sinner  to  lay  his  bones  by  those  of  the 
great  martyr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VI., 
to  whose  love  of  justice  a  new  class  of  persons  —  the 
citizens  —  owed  the  foundation  of  their  freedom, 
wealth,  and  importance.  Until  this  period,  there  had 
been  no  middle  rank,  the  whole  population  consisting 
of  the  nobles  and  their  dependants.  The  traders  were 
not  free — carrying  on  trade  for  their  own  benefit  —  but 
were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  mechanics,  who  were 
the  serfs  and  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord  within  whose 
domain  they  resided.  Louis  saw  that  none  would 
labor  with  energy  and  success  while  their  profits  were 
taken  from  them  by  rapacious  tyrants,  and  determined 
upon  a  plan  to  remedy  tho  evil.  He  put  the  citizens 
in  a  situation  to  defend  themselves,  by  granting  char- 
ters to  m>ny  of  the  towns.  The  people  thus  acquired 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  of  form- 
ing a  militia  in  defence  of  their  rights.  They  were 
freed  from  servitude,  and  were  no  longer  at  the  mer- 
cy of  capricious  and  cruel  masters. 

This  plan  of  th«»  king  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  nobles,  whoso  power  it  so  much  abridged ;  but 
tl>e  barons  had  already  lost  much  of  their  influence  in 
consequence  of  the  holy  wars.  Many  of  them  had 
been  absent  for  years  in  Palestine ;  and  others,  to  raise 
money  for  the  crusades,  had  sold  their  estates  and 
pawned  their  titles  and  privileges.  From  this  time, 
the  cities  improved  in  wealth  and  consequence,  and 
the  citizens  became  a  respectable  and  influential  class. 
Art,  science,  and  commerce  flourished  ;  waste  lands 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  Freedom  soon  spread 
from  the  towns  into  the  countr)  districts,  and  the  peas- 
ants were,  at  length,  no  longer  bought  and  sold  with 
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the  trees  that  grew  on  the  soil.  The  people,  by  these 
concessions,  were  Htrongly  attached  to  the  king,  and  his 
power  was  thus  greatly  augmented.  He  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  nobles  in  a  state  of  subjection  :  many  of 
these  were  no  better  than  captains  of  lawless  banditti, 
who  rode  about  the  country  with  a  train  of  armed  ruf- 
fians at  their  side  The  king  made  war  upon  the  most 
notorious  of  those  titled  robbers,  laid  sicue  to  their 
castles,  and  compelled  them  to  lend  more  orderly  lives 
for  the  future. 

Louis  died  August  1,  1 137,  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  whose  friend  und  pro- 
tector he  had  always  been.  His  son,  I*ouis  the  Young, 
was  his  successor.  This  prince  was  naturally  amia- 
ble, but  without  much  talent.  lie  married  Eleanor, 
sole  heiress  of  Aquitaine.  and  this  extensive  territory 
was  thus  united  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  rebelled 
against  him;  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  the  king  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of 
Vitrv,  in  which  thirteen  hundred  persons  had  taken 
refuge  :  they  all  perished  in  the  Hames.  Louis  was  so 
shocked  at  this  dreadful  deed,  that  he  gave  up  the  war, 
and,  to  moke  some  atonement,  vowed  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  originated  the  sec- 
ond crusade.  The  king  of  France  was  joined  by 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  each  monarch  being 
nt  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  splendid  army.  It  was 
a  most  ill-fated  enterprise.  Each  army,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Turks,  before  the  expedition  reached  Asia. 
About  a  hundred  warriors  only  arrived  in  Palestine, 
among  whom  was  Txniis.  He  was  ashamed  to  return, 
jnd  his  self-accusations  completely  changed  his  temper. 
His  cheerfulness  forsook  him,  nnd  he  became  peevish 
and  morose.  He  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
and  obtained  n  divorce  from  her.  She  married  Henry 
Plantagenet  of  Normandy,  who  subsequently  became 
king  of  England.  He  thus  obtained  a  dominion  in 
France,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  this  age  is 
furnished  in  nn  account  of  a  royal  marriage  at  the 
court  of  Navarre.  The  princes  and  princesses  were 
entertained  by  a  combat  between  two  blind  men  and  a 
pig.  The  men  were  armed  with  clubs,  and  the  pig 
was  to  be  the  prize  of  whichever  could  knock  it  on  the 
head.  But  the  pig,  having  the  use  of  his  eyes,  could 
generally  avoid  the;  blows  which  were  aimed  at  him ; 
and  the  blind  men,  instead  of  hitting  the  pig,  frequently 
hit  one  another ;  and  in  this,  it  seems,  consisted  the 
chief  diversion  of  the  sport  to  the  spectators. 

Ix>uis  VII.  died  in  1  \H0,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  better  known  in  history  as  Philip  Augus- 
tus. France  was  quiet  at  his  accession,  nnd  he  devoted 
much  time*  to  beautifying  Paris,  his  capital.  He  ex- 
tended its  limits,  introduced  water  into  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct,  built  the  I/ouvrc,  nnd  paved  some  of  the 
streets.  These  pacific  employments  did  not  long 
interest  him,  and  he  endeavored  to  excite  dissension 
between  England  and  France.  Henry,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and  Philip  was 
foiled.  He  then  tried  his  artifices  upon  the  sons  of 
Henry,  and  took  Richard,  the  eldest,  under  his  pro- 
tection. They  became  intimate  friends,  drinking  out 
of  the  same  cup,  living  in  the  same  tent,  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Richard 
became  king  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Richard  I., 
ana  surnamed  Cacur  de  Lion.    The  two  princes 


agreed  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade.  The  great  object 
of  life  seemed  at  this  period  to  be  fighting  against  the 
infidels.  All  the  knights  and  nobles  of  France  and 
England  were  eager  to  join  the  expedition.  No  pil- 
grims —  none  but  soldiers  —  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise  :  it  was,  therefore,  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  crusade  armies  that  ever  left  Europe. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  kings  soon  gave  way  to 
hatred.  Richard  was  the  most  famous  knight  of  the 
age ;  and  the  praises  lavished  upon  his  heroic  quali- 
ties so  wrought  upon  the  jealous  heart  of  his  rival,  tliat 
he  deserted  the  crusade  at  Acre,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope*. He  now  made  an  attack  upon  Normandy,  which 
was  still  an  English  possession  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Richard  that  he  succeeded  in  wresting  it 
from  foreign  rule.  He  also  gained  many  other  valua- 
ble fiefs,  which  added  much  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  for  every  fief  that  was  conquered  put  an  end 
to  the  sway  of  some  feudal  lord,  and  increased  the  do- 
minion of  the  sovereign.  As  he  extended  the  empire, 
he  improved  it  also,  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  disturbed 
by  his  persecution  of  a  religious  sect  of  Christians, 
called  the  Albigenses,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  They 
had  grown  rich  by  commerce  carried  on  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  who  possessed  an 
empire  in  Spain.  They  lived  upon  the  territory  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  religions  opinions  unmolested.  The 
pope,  who  was  intolerant  of  the  slightest  difference  in 
spiritual  belief,  excommunicated  Raymond,  and  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  mentioned 
in  history.  Thousands  of  tlte  devoted  sect  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercy.  Rewards  and  indulgences  were 
promised  to  all  who  would  help  to  destroy  them 
They  were  totally  subdued, and  the  southern  provinces 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  wo»  at  this 
period  that  the  terrible  court  of  justice  called  the  In- 
quisition was  instituted.  This  tribunal  was  afterward 
introduced  into  other  Catholic  countries  ;  but  it  was  in 
Spain  that  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  those 
horrible  cruelties  which  have  given  so  fearful  a 
celebrity  to  its  name. 

Philip  Augustus  died  in  1227,  having  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  during  which  he  had  nearly  doubled  the 
extent  of  his  territory,  and  so  far  crushed  the  feudal 
power  of  the  nobility,  that  it  never  afterward  gained 
nn  ascendency.  The  reign  of  his  son  Louis  VIII. 
was  short,  and  principally  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  Albigenses.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
u  was  the  son  of  an  excellent  father,  and  the  father  of 
an  excellent  son."  He  died  in  1226,  leaving  several 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louts,  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  Queen  Blanche,  was  apjtointcd  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his  minority. 
By  her  decision  and  promptitude,  she  maintained  tht 
power  till  her  son  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty -one, 
when  she  resigned  the  regency. 

Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis,  was  one  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  ruled  the  French  nation.  He  wus  mild  and 
forgiving,  and  at  the  same  time  brave  and  firm.  He 
drew  his  revenues  from  his  estates  only,  and  not  from 
the  purses  of  the  people.  He  hud  not  been  long  on 
the  throne  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  illness,  i 
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E I  is  body  was  racked  will)  pain,  and  the  power  of 
speech  was  taken  away.  When  he  was  able  to  speak, 
he  made  a  vow  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the  infidels, 
and,  on  his  complete  recover)-,  prepared  to  start  upon 
the  expedition.  Ho  devoted  six  years  to  putting  his 
kingdom  in  order,  and  then  sailed  for  Egypt.  Never 
was  there  a  more  disastrous  undertaking  than  this. 
The  army  was  hemmed  in  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  greater  purt  perished  by  disease,  famine,  or 
the  swords  of  the  infidels.  The  king  and  his  chief  offi- 
cers were  made  prisoners,  but  were  released  on  pay- 
ment of  n  large  ransom.  Louis  went  to  Palestine,  but 
returned  to  France  on  hearing  that  his  mother  had  died 
of  grief  at  his  misfortunes.  He  was  received  with  joy 
and  respect ;  but  it  was  remarked  lliut  he  still  wore  the 
cross  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  repairing  the  damages 
Prance  had  sustained  during  his  absence.  He  substi- 
tuted trial  by  a  court  of  justice  for  the  barbarous 
custom  of  trial  by  combat,  or  wager  of  battle.  He 
'  heard  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  redressed  their 
wrongs  sitting  in  the  open  air,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 
After  a  wise  administration  of  the  government  for  six- 
teen years,  he  had  brought  his  kingdom  into  a  state 
of  complete  tranquillity,  ami  had  recruited  his  finances. 
Every  thing  seemed  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
his  favorite  project  —  another  crusade.  He  embarked 
with  a  crowd  of  nobles  in  July,  1270.  He  directed 
lits  course  toward  Africa,  in  the  wild  hope  of  con- 
verting the  king  of  Tunis.  He  was  immediately 
(Stacked  by  tlie  Turks ;  and  while  he  was  occupied  in 
taking  measures  of  defence,  a  plague  broke  out  in  his 
camp,  and  carried  otF  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers. 
The  king  himself  was  soon  seized  with  the  epidemic. 
When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
lifted  from  his  bed,  and  laid  upon  a  henp  of  ashes  on 
the  floor.    He  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 

|  reign,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  horror  difficult  to 
describe.  The  few  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate 
crusaders  embarked  fur  Prance  with  Prince  Philip, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  called  the  Bold, 
or  Hardy,  from  naving  survived  the  calamities  of 
Tunis.    Thus  ended  the  seventh  and  last  crusade, 

I  n  1270. 

Nothing  happened  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Hold  of  great  importance.  He  died  fifteen  years  after 
his  accession,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1285,  by  his  son 
Philip  the  Fair.  This  king  occupied  the  early  part 
>f  his  reign  in  making  what  are  called  sumptuary 
laws ;  that  is,  laws  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  per- 
sons from  spending  more  than  they  could  afford,  and 
of  forcing  them  to  live  within  their  means.  Only  two 
meals  were  allowed  in  the  day  —  dinner  at  ten,  and 
supper,  the  principal  meal, at  five.  One  dish  of  meat  at 
dinner  and  two  at  supper  were  allowed.  On  fast  days, 
herrings  supplied  the  place  of  more  solid  food.  The 
\  law  was  soon  evaded  by  placing  several  kinds  of  meat 
I  on  one  dish.  The  dress  of  the  various  classes  of  cit- 
'  izens  was  regulated  by  law.  LtdtM  and  gentlemen 
were  often  seized  at  balls  and  taken  to  prison  for  being 
too  finely  dressed.  A  man's  rank  might  be  known 
from  the  length  of  his  shoes.  The  points  were  turned 
up  before,  like  a  cow's  horn  ;  and  it  was  the  proximity 
oi  these  frightful  appendages  to  the  knee,  that  deter- 
mined the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  clergy  exclaimed 
against  this  absurd  fashion,  and  a  succeeding  king 
forbade  the  custom.    So  shoes  twelve  inches  long 


were  proscribed ;  but  others,  twelve  inches  wide,  a 
once  made  their  appearance.  The  inexorable  edict 
of  fashion  ordained  that  what  was  taken  from  the 
length  must  be  added  to  the  breadth. 

Philip  loved  money,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience  from  any  method  of  obtaining  it. 
He  increased  very  much  the  possessions  of  the  French 
crown.  He  married  Jane,  heiress  of  Navarre ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  without  heirs,  his 
territories  came  to  the  king.  He  formed  a  plan  with 
the  pope  for  the  suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  the  inheritance  of  their  wealth.    Their  dovotion  to 
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tho  defence  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  had  excited  admi- 
ration throughout  the  Christian  world.  They  had,  many 
of  them,  returned  from  the  East,  and  were  living  mag- 
nificently in  their  own  castles  all  over  Europe.  Every 
Templar  in  France  was  arrested  on  the  same  day 
They  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, until  many,  in  their  agony,  confessed  crimes  of 
which  they  were  never  guilty.  The  grand  master  of 
the  order,  De  .Molai,  was  burned  alive.  It  Is  said  that, 
while  on  tho  scaffold,  he  summoned  the  pope  to  appear 
at  tho  eternal  throne  of  justice,  to  answer  for  his  mur- 
der, in  forty  days,  and  the  king  in  four  months :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  both  died  within  the  stated  times. 

Philip  the  Fair  died  in  1314,  and  left  three  sons,  nil 
of  whom  came  to  tho  throne  in  succession.  The  firs;, 
Louis  X,  caused  the  slaves  to  bo  released  from  bond- 
age, who  thus  became  freemen.  This  was  not  done 
from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money.  Freedom  was  offered  to  all  the  serfs 
upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  But  many  pre- 
ferred their  money  to  their  liberty ;  so  the  king  hit 
upon  the  singular  expedient  of  forcing  them  to  be  free, 
whether  they  would  or  not.  The  great  nobles  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  king,  and  slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  France.  Louis  died  in  13 16, 
leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter.  The  Salic  law 
forbade  females  to  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  this  was 
the  first  occasion  which  had  occurred  for  several  cen- 
turies for  applying  this  rule.  Many  were  disposed  to 
question  its  validity  ;  but  the  parliament  confirmed  it, 
and  Philip  V.,  brother  to  Louis  X.,  was  mnde  king. 
He  died  after  an  uninteresting  reign  of  six  years,  and. 
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as  he  left  only  daughters,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IV.  This  king  died  in  1328,  leaving  no  male 
heirs.  The  crown  passed  from  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  Valois,  another  branch  of  the 
Capetian  family,  called  the  House  of  Valois. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIII. 

A.  D.  1338  to  1430. 

Wars  between  England  and  France  —  Battles 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  —  The  Jacquerie  — 
Insanity  of  Charles  VI.  —  Battle  of  Agin- 
court  —  Joan  of  Arc.  * 

The  event  just  mentioned  was  the  origin  of  a  long 
series  of  wars  between  France  and  England.  The 
title  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by 
Edward  IK.,  of  England,  who  claimed  it  for  himself, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Edward  could 
not  thus  inherit  a  kingdom  which,  by  the  Salic  law,  could 
never  have  been  here.  The  mother,  who  had  no 
right  to  the  throne,  could  transmit  none  to  her  son. 
Edward  was  very  ambitious,  and  made  his  claim,  how- 
ever unfounded,  a  pretext  for  invading  France  :  a  war 
ensued  which  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  above  a 
hundred  years.  The  king  of  England  led  a  power- 
ful army  into  France :  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward,  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  his  dark  armor 
and  black  plume  of  feathers. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1346,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Cressy,  which  terminated  so  fatally  to  the 
French.  The  havoc  was  terrible.  There  were  left 
upon  the  field  two  kings,  eleven  high  princes,  eighty 
great  nobles,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  private  soldiers.  Cannon  were  used 
for  the  first  time  as  engines  of  destruction  in  this  bat- 
lie,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  being  then  of  recent 
date.  The  English  brought  with  them  six  of  these 
machines ;  but  they  were  clumsy  and  unmanageable. 
Philip  fought  bravely,  but  was  obliged  to  flee.  Ed- 
ward now  laid  siege  to  Calais,  which,  being  upon  the 
tlw  French  coast,  was  called  the  gate  of  France. 
The  city  surrendered  after  a  twelvemonth's  resist- 
ance. Peace  was  soon  after  made  between  Franco 
and  England.  Neither  of  the  rival  monarchs  had 
money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  ten  years.  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet, 
who  visited  France  at  this  period,  says  of  it,  "  The 
country  appeared  every  where  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  fields  lay  wasto  and  uncultivated.  The 
houses  were  falling  to  ruins,  except  here  and  there  a 
fortress.  Paris  looked  forlorn  and  desolate.  The  streets 
were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  people  seemed  sad 
and  downcast."  The  whole  of  France  was  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  by  famine  and 
the  plague ;  and  in  this  time  of  general  calamity,  troops 
of  banditti  marched  openly  about,  robbing  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  depre- 
dations. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  that  the 
neir  to  the  crown  assumed  the  title  of  Dauphin,  from 
the  following  circumstance :  the  lord  of  the  large  prov- 
ince of  Dauphinc  was  obliged  to  sell  his  lands  to  pay 
his  debts  ;  which  he  did  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he 
had  no  children  to  inherit  his  possessions.    The  king 


of  France,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  attach  tnts 
territory  to  his  domains,  purchased  it,  promising  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  should  always  bear  the  title 
of  dauphin.  This  was,  till  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  distinguishing  title  of  the  king's  heir.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  or  queen 
of  England  is  called  the  prince  of  Walts. 

Philip  died  in  1350,  and  John,  his  eldest  son, 
ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  French  history.  Hardly  had  the  ten 
years'  truce  expired,  than  the  Black  Prince  again  made 
his  appearance  in  France.  In  the  hope  of  stopping 
his  progress,  John  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  met 
him  at  Poictiers.  Edward  had  but  eight  thousand  men 
with  him,  who  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
army,  numbering  some  sixty  thousand  soldiers.  The 
event  was  far  different  from  what  cither  party  could 
have  anticipated.  During  the  conflict,  a  panic  seized 
the  French  troops,  and  the  English  guincd  a  complete 
victory.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  English  were 
more  numerous  than  their  whole  army.  John,  on  be- 
ing captured,  gave  up  his  sword  to  some  English  barons, 
and  was  conducted  with  courtesy  and  respect  to  the 
tent  of  the  king.  He  was  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  detained  in  captivity  for  four  years.  During  his 
absence,  from  a  superstitious  hope  that  it  might  aid  his 
release,  a  wax  taper  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  kept  burning  till  his  return.  It  was  six 
miles  in  length,  and  might  have  encircled  the  city  of 
Paris.  It  was  wound,  like  a  rope,  around  a  large  wheel. 

During  the  king's  detention  in  England,  France  was 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  dauphin  was  ap- 
pointed regent.  But  he  had  not  the  energy  necessary 
to  preserve  order;  and  the  nobles,  having  no  one  to  re- 
strain them,  endeavored  to  reduce  their  tenants  again 
to  the  condition  of  serfs.  They  burnt  the  homes  of  the 
peasants,  and  drove  them,  like  beasts,  to  seek  a  shelter 
in  woods  and  forests.  The  hatred  of  the  poorer  | 
classes  toward  the  rich  was  increased  by  a  new  tax 
imposed  upon  the  peasantry,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  ransom  the  prisoners  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  They  naturally 
felt  but  little  interest  in  redeeming  their  oppressors 
from  captivity.  With  one  accord,  the  peasants  and 
laborers  armed  themselves  against  the  nobles,  vowing 
to  destroy  every  person  of  high  birth  in  the  kingdom. 
They  seized  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  every  weapon 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Their  numbers  hourly 
increased,  and  they  swept  onward  like  a  flood,  destroy- 
ing and  laying  wasto  wherever  they  went.  Many  acts 
of  barbarity  were  committed  by  them,  till,  at  length,  the 
insurrection  was  quelled  by  a  famous  knight,  named 
Gaston  dc  Foix,  who,  with  a  few  followers,  killed  several 
thousand  of  the  rioters.  This  insurrection  is  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Jacquerie,  as  the  French  peasant 
was  frequently  called  Jacques  Bonhomme,  or  Good- 
man James. 

As  soon  as  quiet  was  reestablished  in  the  country, 
the  dauphin  endeavored  to  obtain  his  father's  release. 
Edward's  conditions  were  severe,  however,  and  hos- 
tilities again  ensued.  He  marched  into  France  with  n 
large  army,  journeying  leisurely  along  from  place  to 
place,  amusing  himself  with  his  hawks  and  his  hounds 
Suddenly  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  the 
most  terrific,  say  the  chronicles  of  the  period,  since 
the  deluge.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  inces- 
sant ;  the  hailstones  were  of  such  size,  and  fell  with 
such  violence,  that  six  thousand  horses  of  the  English 
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army  wore  killed.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  the 
terror  of  the  scene,  that  he  made  pence  at  once,  and 
released  his  royul  captive.  The  conditions  of  his  de- 
liverance were,  a  large  ransom,  to  be  paid  in  three 
instalments,  and  the  leaving  of  his  sons  and  thirty  of 
his  nobles  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract. 
Two  of  the  hostages,  sons  of  the  king,  vexed  at  the 
delay  in  paying  the  ransom,  broke  their  parole  and 
fled.  John,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  this  breach  of  faith,  returned  to  England,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Edward.  He  died  at  London, 
April  8,  1364. 

The  dauphin  now  became  king,  ns  Charles  V. 
The  English  still  occupied  the  south-west  of  France,  and 
Charles  was  naturally  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  such 
troublesome  neighbors.  Ho  therefore  summoned  Ed- 
ward of  England  to  appear  and  do  homage  to  him  as 
his  vassal.  This  Edward  was  bound  to  do,  as  lord  of 
Gascony.  He  refused,  however,  and  Churles  declared 
him  a  rebel,  and  his  possessions  in  France  forfeited. 
A  successful  war  against  Edward  terminated  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  two  nations,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  France.  The  English  were  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and,  in  a  few  years,  had  nothing  remain- 
ing, of  all  their  conquests  in  France,  but  Calais,  and 
the  towns  of  Bourdcaux  and  Bayonne,  in  the  south, 
(jharlcs  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  his  prudent  gov- 
ernment procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Witt, 
He  formed  libraries  and  encouraged  learned  men. 
He  caused  the  works  of  many  of  the  old  Greek  and 

*  Latin  authors  to  be  translated  into  French.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  done,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  contemporary  writer  represents  the  original 
authors  as  loudly  complaining  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
translators,  who  made  them  say  things  which  they  had 
never  thought  of. 

The  pictures  of  this  ago  were  curious  productions. 
The  painters  probably  distrusted  their  own  powers ;  for 
a  label  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  every  figure,  that 
the  meaning  of  tin-  painting  might  not  be  mistaken. 
Some  of  these  singular  performances  still  exist.  The 
first  public  clock  in  France  was  made,  at  the  desire  of 
Charles,  by  a  German.    It  was  placed  in  the  tower  of 

•  the  palace,  and  excited  much  wonder  by  its  regularity 
and  precision  in  striking  the  hours.  The  famous  prison 
of  the  Bastilc  was  built  at  this  period.  Churles  died 
in  1380,  from  the  cfTect  of  poison,  administered  by 
tlic  king  of  Navarre. 
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Charles  F/.,  called  also  the  Well-belored,  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  He  waa 
affectionate  and  obliging,  and  never  forgot  a  kindness, 


nor  a  promise  which  he  had  made.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  remembering  a  face  that  he  had 
once  seen,  or  a  name  which  he  had  once  heard.  Spite 
of  his  good  qualities,  however,  his  reign  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  French  history.  During  his 
minority,  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Berry, 
and  of  Burgundy,  successively  took  the  head  of  the 
government  as  regent ;  and  under  their  administration, 
France  quickly  returned  to  a  state  of  disprdcr  and 
of  civil  dissensions.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  had  bequeathed  her  posses- 
sions, assembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  into  Italy. 
The  expedition  was  most  disastrous ;  the  army  wns 
destroyed,  and  the  duke  died  in  poverty  and  distress. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  determined  to  invade  England 
in  1386.  He  collected  together  a  fleet  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels.  Ever)' 
gentleman  connected  with  the  expedition  had  on  at- 
tendant called  a  pUlard'or  robber,  whose  business  it 
was  to  plunder  for  his  master's  benefit.  The  attempt 
signally  failed  :  the  fleet  was  detained  till  the  stormy 
season  commenced,  when  a  large  part  of  it  was 
dushed  to  pieces  against  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Charles  came  of  age  in  1388,  and  assumed  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  The  first  acts  of  his  government  gave 
good  promise  for  the  future.  But  he  soon  began  to 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  insanity.  The  first  fit 
seized  him  as  he  was  journeying  through  a  forest  on 
his  way  to  Brittany.  He  was  taken  with  a  sudden 
frenzy,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  madly  upon  his 
attendants,  who  all  fled  at  his  approach.  A  violent 
mental  derangement  followed,  which  finally  settled 
into  complete  lunacy,  which  clouded  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  thirty  years,  he  had  his  reason  only  at  short 
intervals.  Though  decorated  with  the  outward  signs 
of  royalty,  he  was  an  object  of  contempt  and  neglect 
to  those  around  him.  The  queen  abandoned  him  and 
her  children  to  the  care  of  servants,  and,  using  all  the 
revenue  for  her  own  amusement,  left  them  destitute 
of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  cards  were  invented  to  amuse 
Charles  during  his  lucid  moments  :  this  is  hardly  prob- 
able, as  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  a  law  was 
made  before  his  time  to  prevent  gambling,  in  which 
cards  and  dice  were  expressly  mentioned. 

The  insanity  of  the  king  rendering  it  impossible  for 
him  to  administer  the  government,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  both  con- 
tended for  the  regency.  Hence  arose  the  civil  wars 
between  the  two  houses,  that  for  many  years  made 
the  whole  country  a  sccno  of  tumult  and  bloodshed 
At  last,  Henry  V.  of  England  took  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  France  to  gratify  his  ambition.  He 
revived  the  claim  made  by  Edward  III.  to  the  French 
crown,  and  on  that  pretext  invaded  the  kingdom.  The 
orifiammr,  or  sacred  banner  of  France,  was  unfurled. 
This  standard,  it  was  pretended  by  the  monks  of  former 
times,  was  brought  down  from  heaven  to  Clovis.  It 
was  believed  that  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depended 
upon  its  preservation.  Henry  ravaged  the  country 
without  opposition,  and  met  the  enemy  for  the  first 
time  at  Agincourt.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1415, 
the  French  experienced  a  more  disastrous  defeat  than 
that  of  Creasy  or  Poicticrs.  Through  want  of  skill  in 
their  general,  they  were  drawn  into  a  marsh,  where 
they  sunk  to  their  knees  at  every  step.  After  a  terrific 
battle,  the  field  was  yielded  to  the  English,  and  a 
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French  herald  appeared  before  Henrv,  begging  per- 
mission, on  the  port  of  the  French,  to  bury  their  dead. 
u  What  is  the  name  of  yon  castle  on  the  hill  .*  "  asked 
Henry  of  the  herald.  "  The  castle  of  Agincourt,"  he 
replied.  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  let  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  be  called  the  field  of  Agincourt. 


M 


Henry  was  acknowledged  recent  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  married  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
poor  old  king ;  and  these  proceedings  the  unconscious 
Charles  was  made  to  sanction.  The  unhappy  king 
died  at  Vincennes,  October  21,  1422. 

Henry  V.  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a 
son  only  a  few  months  old.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
was  appointed  regent  of  France.  The  dauphin,  son 
of  Charles,  now  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  eflbrt 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  The  southern 
provinces  took  his  part,  while  those  of  the  north  obeyed 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  war  thus  renewed  deso- 
lated the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  lands  lay 
uncultivated ;  the  wolves,  made  bold  by  hunger,  found 
their  way  into  Paris,  and  actually  attacked  the  citizens. 
For  a  long  time,  the  English  party  maintained  its  advan- 
tage over  the  dauphin.  Of  all  France,  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  the  city  of  Orleans;  and  in  1428  the  Eng- 
lish laid  siege  to  'that  place.  The  young  prince  now 
thought  his  cause  lost  and  his  fortunes  hopeless,  when 
one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  history  turned 
the  tide  in  his  favor.  This  was  the  appearance  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

This  interesting  girl  was  the  daughter  of  poor 
parents,  and  wns  born  in  the  little  town  of  Domremv. 
From  her  infancy  she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
the  English  with  abhorrence,  and  the  scenes  of  deso- 
lation which  were  enacted  before  her,  were  the  daily 
conversation  of  those  with  whom  she  associated.  Po- 
itical  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  Joan.  She  was,  by  her  own  account,  about 
years  old,  when  a  supernatural  vision  first 


appeared  to  her.  F  rom  that  time,  voices  continued  to 
haunt  her,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiastic  and  restless 
wishes  of  her  own  heart.  These  voices  were  her 
visitors  and  advisers,  and  prompted  her  to  quit  her 
native  place,  take  up  arms  and  drive  the.  foe  before 
her,  and  thus  procure  for  the  dauphin  his  coronation  at 
Rheims.  When  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  tbe 
fortunes  of  Charles  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  she  went 
to  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  Orleans  from  the  fate 
which  was  hanging  over  it,  and  cause  him  to  be 
crowned  king.  The  courtiers  thought  her  mad  ;  but 
Charles,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  offer.  Joan 
was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  armor,  was  furnished 
with  an  escort  of  troops,  and  received  the  rank  of  a 
military  commander. 

Her  fame  had  gone  before  her.  She  and  her  sol- 
diers were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  through  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  to  enter  Orleans.  The  English 
soldiers  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  fighting  against 
Heaven.  She  carried  with  her  a  convoy  of  provisions 
to  the  besieged,  whose  hearts  were  raised  from  despair 
to  a  fanatical  confidence  of  success.  The  English, 
who,  in  even*  previous  encounter,  had  defeated  the 
French,  felt  their  rourage  paralyzed  by  the  presence 
of  this  simple  girl.  Wherever  she  led  the  attack,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Many  deserted  ;  so 
tluit  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  England  against  %ll 
who  should  abandon  the  cause  "  for  fear  of  the  maydc." 
Joan  was  wounded  several  times,  but  never  killed  any 
one,  or  shed  any  blood,  wiUi  her  own  hand.  The  siege 
of  Orleans  was  raised,  after  a  series  of  great  achieve- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  in  one  week 
after  the  arrival  of  Joan,  the  beleaguered  city  wus 
relieved.  She  then  declared  herself  ready  to  perform 
the  second  part  of  her  mission. 

Rheims  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Charles's  troops  were  few,  and  the  roud 
was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses.  But  he  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  his  protectress,  and  set  out  on  the 
journey.  Every  town  along  the  route  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  his  progress  resembled  a  triumph. 
At  Rheims  he  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  town. 
The  coronation  of  the  dauphin  was  performed  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  with  the  holy  oil  of  Clovis.  • 
During  the  ceremony,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  stood  by 
the  altar,  in  complete  armor,  her  banner  in  her  hand. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  she  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  now  Charles  VII.,  and  said, 
"  O  noble  king,  now  that  the  pleasure  of  God  is  done, 
and  I  have  raised  die  siege  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  and 
have  caused  you  to  be  crowned  in  your  city  of  Rheims, 
let  me  be  taken  back  to  my  fuUier  and  mother.'"  She 
seemed  no  longer  sustained  by  her  previous  enthusi- 
asm, and  felt  that  her  mission  was  accomplished.  But 
the  king  desired  her  to  stay  with  the  army  till  the  Eng- 
lish were  driven  out  of  France.  After  a  series  of 
successes,  she  was  in  one  instance  defeated,  and  finally 
was  captured  in  a  sally  against  die  enemy,  in  1430. 
She  fell  into  tin-  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Though 
every  law  of  honor  dictated  that  site  should  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  she  was  brought  to  trial  as  a 
sorceress  and  heretic.  The  clergy  who  tried  her  were 
in  the  interest  of  Bedford,  and  condemned  her  to  die. 
A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  market  place  at 
Rouen,  and,  encircled  by  a  body  of  judges  and  eccle- 
siastics, she  was  burned  to  death,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  Public  opinion  afterward  turned 
in  her  favor,  and  the  judges  who  condemned  her  were 
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hooted  at  by  the  populace  every  time  they  appeared 
m  the  streets     The  judgment  of  God  seemed  to  full 


upon  them,  for  they  all  died  violent  deaths.  In  1454, 
n  revision  of  the  sentence  took  place :  Joan  was  pro- 
nounced innocent,  and  a  statue  to  her  memory  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  she  perished.  Her  family 
was  also  ennobled  by  the  king,  whose  fortunes  she  had 
so  essentially  promoted. 

 ,  —  

CHAPTER  CCCXCIV. 

A.  D-  1430  to  U73. 

i 

Reign  of  Louis  XI. —  Foreign  Wars — Fran- 
cis I.  — The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  — 
Wars  urith  the  Emperor  of  Germany  — 
Charles  IX.  —  Catharine  de  Medicis  — 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
English  daily  lout  ground  in  France.  One  city  after 
another  submitted  to  Charles.  SLx  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 
The  regent,  Bedford,  died  of  vexation  at  the  suc- 
06MC8  of  the  French,  and  the  English  soon  possessed 
no  territory  in  France  but  the  city  of  Calais.  Under 
the  good  government  of  the  native  sovereign,  France 
was  gradually  restored  to  prosperity.  A  dreadful 
famine,  however,  desolated  the  country  in  his  reign. 
So  great  was  die  mortality  in  IVi*,  that  the  wolves 

i  :  


I  roamed  about  the  nearly  deserted  streets,  and  carried 
off  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents.  Charles 
VII.  reigned  thirty-nine  years.  He  died  of  starvation, 
in  1461,  refusing  to  take  food,  on  account  of  suspicions 
that  his  son,  afterward  Louis  A'/.,  intended  to  poison 
him. 

Louis  was  in  Burgundy  when  he  heard  of  his 
father's  death.  He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  all  good  persons  by  his  unworthy  acts. 
He  very  much  resembled  the  Roman  emperor  Nero 
in  point  of  cruelty,  and  was,  besides,  mean,  base, 
selfish,  and  treacherous.  He  dismissed  all  his  father's 
counsellors,  and  gave  places  of  authority  only  to  such 
as  were  too  mean  to  dispute  his  will.  His  prime  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  a  despotic  government ;  and,  as 
this  could  only  be  done  by  destroying  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  he  determined,  from  the  commencement  oi 
his  reign,  to  rid  himself  of  all  those  whoso  influence 
might  interfere  with  his  views.  With  this  intention, 
he  imprisoned  many  of  the  chief  nobles,  while  their 
retainers  were  seized  and  hanged  on  trees  in  ihe 
forests.  Others  were  shut  up  in  cages,  and  exhibned 
like  wild  beasts.  The  nobles,  w  ho  had  once  possessed 
more  power  than  the  king  himself,  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  armed  their  vassals;  but  Louis  was 
artful  enough  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
bv  making  promises  which  he  never  meant  to  perform. 
T*he  court  had  now  none  of  that  splendor  that  hail 
previously  distinguished  it.  The  nobles  that  remained 
nt  liberty  were  few,  and  these  were  afraid  of  speaking 
their  sentiments  freely.  The  royal  residence  was 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  palace  :  the  king  was  him- 
self distinguished  by  the  shabbincss  of  his  lint  and 
coat. 

The  fashions  of  this  age  were  curious.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  the 
doors  wider,  to  admit  the  head-dress  of  the  ladies,  six 
feet  broad.  The  same  doors  were  now  made  higher, 
to  give  passage  to  an  extraordinary  structure,  three 
feet  high.  This  w  as  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  tapering 
toward  the  top,  and  wreathed  round  with  a  handker- 
chief of  silk,  or  other  light  material,  the  comers  of 
which  hung  to  the  ground.  Men  wore  jnckets  stuffed 
at  the  shoulders,  to  make  them  appear  broad.  The 
hair  was  worn  so  long,  that  it  covered  the  eyes  and  face. 
The  noble  authors  of  the  time  complain  that  citizens 
and  even  servants,  had  jackets  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet, 
and  that  almost  all  wore  peaks  to  their  shoes  a  foot  long. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XL  was  disturbed  by  continual 
wars  between  the  king  and  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Of  all  the  great  fiefs  that  formerly  existed 
in  France,  two  only  were  now  unattached  to  the  crown  : 
these  were  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  The  latter  included 
a  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  dominions  of  Louis, 
for  it  comprehended  all  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  Artois.  Louis  looked  upon  the  duke 
in  the  light  of  a  rival  sovereign,  rather  than  as  a 
vassal  noble.  The  enmity  und  jealousy  of  these  two 
I  princes  furnish  the  leading  events  of  this  reign.  In 
1475,  Edward  IV.  of  England  entered  Franco  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  claimed  the  throne.  Louis  reported 
to  his  customary  arts  in  such  cases,  anil  by  fair  prom- 
ises and  cajolery,  purchased  the  good  will  of  Edward's 
ministers,  and  finally  bribed  the  monarch  himself  to 
return  to  England.  The  English  soldiers  were  well 
feasted  at  the  expense  of  Louis,  who  sent  several  cart- 
loads of  wine  and  other  incentives  to  hilarity  and  good 
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will  to  the  English  camp.  Ho  requested  n  personal 
interview  with  Edward,  and  the  two  kings  met  upon 
a  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  wooden 
grating,  almost  breast  high.  They  embraced  through 
the  openings  of  the  grate,  and  swore  to  observe  faith- 
fully the  treaty  which  had  Wen  made,  after  which 
they  passed  some  time  in  familiar  discourse. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  died  soon  after  this  in  a  war 
with  tho  Swiss,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who  ought  to  have  inherited  his  dominions ; 


but  Louis  declared,  that  by  the  Salic  law,  she  was. 
excluded  from  inheriting  any  estates  within  the  boun- 
daries of  France.  Ho  therefore  took  possession  of 
them  himself,  and  thus  the  great  fief  of  Burgundy 
became  united  to  the  crown.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  now  dead,  and  Louis  was  rid  of  his  most  dreaded 
rival.  But  his  constitution  was  broken  down,  and  the 
fear  of  death  and  assassination  filled  him  with  inde- 
scribable horror.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of 
Plessis,  where  even  his  own  daughters  were  forbidden 
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to  visit  him  without  invitation.  Any  person  who 
approached  without  making  himself  known  was  shot. 
The  avenues  of  this  abode  of  misery  were  lined  with 
gibbets  instead  of  trees,  and  one  of  the  three  familiar 
associates  of  the  king  was  his  hangman.  The  others 
were  his  barber  and  physician.  The  latter  prctonded 
that  it  had  been  predicted  to  him  that  his  death  should 
take  place  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  king.  Louis 
therefore  watched  over  the  life  of  the  physician  with 
anxious  care,  and  loaded  him  with  presents.  Battles 
between  rats  and  cats  were  his  principal  amusement. 
He  drank  the  blood  of  young  children,  in  the  hope  of 
instilling  youth  and  health  into  his  veins.  Terrible 
and  marvellous  medicines  were  compounded  for  him. 
The  nearer  death  approached,  the  more  his  drend  of 
it  increased.  He  tried  to  keep  it  off  by  the  arts  of 
superstition,  and  hoped  to  deceive  God  as  he  had  men. 
He  wore  relics  and  nmulels  about  his  person,  and  little 
leaden  images  surrounded  his  cap.  When  near  his 
end,  he  prayed  that  he  might  die  on  a  Saturday.  This 
wish  was  gratified.  He  expired  Saturdoy,  May  20, 1483. 

The  great  end  and  aim  of  Louis  was  to  annihilate 
the  pretensions  and  power  of  tho  feudal  princes.  He 
pursued  this  object  with  indefatigable  perseverance, 


and  was  signally  successful.  Yet  he  cannot  have  the 
credit  of  aiming  at  any  good  object.  He  crushed  the 
nobles,  only  to  engross  their  power  himself.  The  feu- 
dal system,  indeed,  disappeared  with  him,  but  absolute 
monarchy  took  its  place,  and  continued  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  increase  of  territorial  dominion  was  never 
his  policy.  When  the  Genoese  ofii-red  to  take  him 
for  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  "  The  Genoese  give 
themselves  to  me,  and  I  give  them  to  the  devil ! H 
He  labored  incessantly  to  establish  tho  French  unity, 
ns  he  understood  it — one  territory  and  one  sovereign. 
He  never  committed  useless  crimes,  but  never  hesita- 
ted to  perpetrate  any  act,  if  necessary  to  gain  his  ends. 
He  was  not  cruel  by  nature,  but  exercised  cruelty 
without  remorse.  He  avoided  intercourse  with  the 
great  and  good,  and  accomplished  every  thing  by 
paltry  means.  He  transformed  his  lackeys  into  heralds, 
his  barbers  into  ministers.  The  executioner  was  his 
familiar  spirit.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  scaffolds, 
prisons,  iron  cages,  and  chains,  and  died  surrounded 
by  quacks,  hermits,  and  astrologers.  There  was  no 
great  man  in  his  reign,  and  little  virtue.  Fear  sup> 
planted  every  other  feeling.  The  people  were  as 
submissive  as  galley  slaves.  * 
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Louis  XI.  left  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The 
wn,  afterward  Charles  VUL,  though  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
eldest  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujcu.  Tho  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  and  particularly  the  duke  of  Orleans,  did 
not  readily  submit  to  this  arrangement ;  and,  liaving 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  displace  Anne,  fled  to 
the  court  of  Brittany.  This  was  the  only  fief  that 
now  remained  independent  of  tho  king.  Upon  this 
territory  the  rulers  of  France  had  already  cast  longing 
ryes,  and  Anne  was  glad  of  a  pretext  for  war.  The 
Bretons  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  was  taken  [  nsoner,  and  the  duke  of 
Brittany  did  not  long  survive  the  defeat.  His  daughter, 
sole  heiress  of  the  duchy,  was  thirteen  years  old  at 

i  this  time,  but  possessed  discretion  far  beyond  her  age. 
She  was  advised  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  marrying 
Charles,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy 
of  her  family.  He  entered  her  capital  city  in  disguise, 
however,  visited  the  princess,  and  pleaded  with  such 
effect,  that  he  won  his  cause.    They  were  married  in 

i  1491.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries, 
France  was  again  united  under  one  sovereign.  The 
last  remnant  of  the  feudal  system  was  now  incorporated 
in  the  monarchy,  and  the  kingdom  was  at  a  high 
pitch  of  power.  The  country  was  at  peace,  and  civil 
wars  were  at  an  end.  The  energy  and  desire  for  con- 
tinual excitement,  which  had  thus  far  exhausted  them- 
selves in  internal  struggles,  now  led  the  French  across 
the  frontier,  carrying  war  into  foreign  countries. 

In  1494,  the  king  resolved  to  enforce  the  claims  he 
had  upon  Naples,  by  virtue  of  Charles  of  Anjou's 
bequest  to  Louis  XI.  He  invaded  Italy  with  an  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Naples  and 
the  Italian  princes  imagined  that  the  whole  would  end 
in  idle  talk,  and  took  no  measures  of  defence.  "  It 
seemed,"  says  an  old  historian, 44  as  if  God  had  blind- 
folded their  eyes,  and  tied  down  their  hands,  and 
raised  up  this  young  king  to  chastise  them,  who  came 
with  a  small  force  and  a  brainless  council."  Every 
city  opened  its  gates  at  his  approach.  After  a  sojourn 
of  three  months  in  the  kingdom,  a  powerful  league, 
formed  against  him,  forced  him  to  return  to  France. 
He  broke  through  the  hosts  cf  the  enemy,  who  had 
gathered  in  strong  numbers  to  oppose  his  passage.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  in  Italy  in  as  short  a 
time  as  he  hnd  taken  to  gain  them.  He  died  in.  1498, 
in  the  twenty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  amiable 
manners  rendered  him  a  great  favorite,  and  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  the  Courteous. 

Charles  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  upon 
the  throne  by  Louis,  great-grandson  of  Charles  V. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  him  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  but  he  now  received  the  title  of  Louis  XII.  It 
was  feared,  that  he,  having  in  turn,  become  the 
strongest,  would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
partisans  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  But  when  asked  to 
remove  an  old  general  from  the  army  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  he  replied, 
44  It  does  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  revenge 
the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans."  He  was  sur- 
named  the  father  of  his  people,  as  ho  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  government 
with  great  order  and  economy.  He  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Joan,  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
widow  of  Charles  VIII.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his.reign,  he  was  fighting  in  Italy,  not  only  for  tho 
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recovery  of  Naples,  but  for  the  duchy  of  Milan.  His 
wars  were  unsuccessful,  for,  after  conquering  Naples, 
he  lost  it  by  the  treachery  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain ;  I 
and,  though  he  entered  Milan  twice  as  a  conqueror, 
ho  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  his  Italian  claims. 

In  1513,  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England.    Ho  invaded  France,  and  gamed  a 
battle  in  Picardy,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  the 
spurs,  being,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  more  a  flight 
than  a  battle.    But  Louis  was  wear}'  of  fighting.    He  j 
made  peace  with  all  his  enemies ;  and,  on  the  death  I 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  which  happened  in  1514,  he  mar-  I 
ried  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry.    She  was  only  six-  j 
teen  years  old,  and  fond  of  gayety  and  keeping  lato 
hours.    To  please  his  young  bride,  Louis  gave  up  his 
regular  and  quiet  habits  of  life  :  he  relinquished  his 
former  custom  of  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mom-  | 
ing  and  retiring  at  six  in  the  evening.    He  adopted 
fashionable  hours,  and  frequently  sat  up  till  midnight. 
These  altered  habits  disagreed  with  his  health,  and 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness.    He  died  in  1515.    He  left 
no  sons,  and  his  crown  passed  to  his  cousin  Francis, 
count  of  Angouleme. 

The  French  historians  regard  this  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modern  history  of  France  ;  a  new  era 
seems  to  burst  upon  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    America  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  west,  thus  offering  science  new  seas  to  explore  [ 
and  new  worlds  to  examine.    The  Greeks,  driven  t 
from  their  home  by  the  Turks,  had  brought  into  the 
west  the  treasures  of  their  arts  and  of  classic  antiquity,  i 
The  art  of  printing,  now  just  beginning  to  develop  j 
itself,  seemed  discovered  on  purpose  to  multiply  and 
spread  these  riches.    The  feudal  system  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  reformation,  which  follows  closely 
on  these  events,  announces  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  light  and  intel 
ligence. 

Francis  I.  was,  at  his  accession,  in  the  twenty-firs, 
year  of  his  nge.  He  was  haudsomc  and  well  formed  ; 
his  air  and  demeanor  were  chivalrous  and  princely, 
while  his  gay  and  open  character  won  nil  hearts 
He  was  desirous  of  raising  France  to  an  equality  with 
Italy  in  point  of  wealth  and  refinement.  He  assembled 
around  him  the  most  learned  men  and  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  his  time.  He  founded  colleges  for 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  advance  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  now  making 
great  progress.  He  wished  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time.  There  was  another  sover- 
eign in  Europe,  however,  who  would  brook  no  rivalry 
This  was  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  more  powerful  than  Francis,  fo» 
his  dominions  comprised  Germany,  Spain,  the' Nether- 
lands, and  the  rich  countries  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Both  these  princes  thought  that  two  suns  could  not 
shine  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  all  their  efforts 
were  directed  toward  eclipsing  each  other.  Their  . 
wars  disturbed  the  whole  of  Europe  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  their  quarrels  that  a 
meeting,  usually  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
took  place,  near  Calais,  between  the  king  of  France 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  former,  being  very 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  English  monarch, 
invited  him  to  this  entertainment.  The  two  kings  mcl 
each  other  on  horseback,  and,  after  a  ceremonious 
salutation,  dismounted  and  entered  a  splendid  pavilion. 
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They  then  began,  with  great  gravity,  to  discuss  the 
affairs  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  met.  But  they 
soon  grew  weary  of  such  serious  matters,  and,  leaving 
them  to  their  ministers,  spent  eighteen  days  in  tourna- 
ments, feasting*,  and  other  amusements.  On  one 
I,  Francis  sportively  turned  Henry  out  of  bed 


Henry  and  Prucit. 

at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  parted  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable.  Henry  went  from  this  scene  of 
gnycty  to  Oravelines,  a  small  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Fmncc.  Here  Charles  V.  contrived  to  meet 
him,  and  so  far  counteracted  tho  seductions  of  Francis, 
as  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  approaching  contest  between  him  and  his  rival. 

The  flames  of  war  were  soon  kindled.  The  first 
attempt  of  Francis  was  unsuccessful.  His  best  gen- 
eral, the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  abandoned  His  cause, 
and  joined  tho  standard  of  Charles.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  a  plan  was  formed,  in  connection 
with  Henry  VIII.,  for  tho  invasion  and  division  of 
France.  This  invasion,  however,  proved  abortive; 
and  Francis,  elated  at  Bourbon's  discomfiture,  led  nn 
army  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  The  city 
was  relieved  by  a  numerous  force  under  Bourbon  and 
Lannoy,  who  attackod  the  French  fortifications.  The 
French  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  one  of 
the  royal  family  fled  from  tho  field,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  shame. 
Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  and  gavo  up  his  sword  to 
Lannoy.  He  was  conveyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Charles  V.  refused  to  sec  him,  and 
Uiis  chilling  indifference  to  royal  misfortunes  aggra- 
vated the  malady  of  the  French  king.  Charles  at  last 
consented  to  visit  him,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner 
hastened  Francis's  cure.  After  fifteen  months'  cap- 
tivity, he  received  his  liberty,  but  on  very  stringent 
conditions,  for  the  execution  of  which  his  two  sons 
remained  as  hostages.  These  conditions  Francis 
never  performed,  on  the  pretext  that  promises  made  in 
prison  are  not  binding. 


He  now  incited  the  various  Italian  powers  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Charles,  and,  when  they  had 
compromised  themselves  by  tnking  up  arms,  abandoned 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.  In  acting 
thus,  he  hoped  to  obtain  of  Charles  some  modification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  treaty  of  Cambrai,  in 
1529,  was  tho  reward  of  his  perfidy.  By  this  agree- 
ment, Francis  agreed  to  marry  Eleanor,  Bister  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  two  sons.  Both  of  these  conditions  he  per- 
formed. But  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  leng 
be  contented  without  the  excitement  of  war.  They 


were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  quarrels  from  1536 
to  1514,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cressy. 
Francis  died  in  1547,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
reign. 

Henry  II,,  his  son,  immediately  succeeded  him. 
He  resembled  his  father  in  many  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  at  this 
period  excited  a  general  ferment,  and  caused  breaches 
and  divisions  in  all  orders  of  society.  The  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  Luther  Were  made  known,  by  the  art 
of  printing,  in  all  Christian  countries.  In  France, 
those  who  adopted  them  were  called  Huguenots:  the 
origin  of  tho  name  is  not  known.  The  king  died  in 
1559,  leaving  the  country  in  n  most  deplorable  state, 
from  the  effects  of  long  civil  wars.  Francis  II.  as- 
sumed  the  government  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
persecuted  the  Huguenots  with  the  utmost  cruelty  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  seventeen  months.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  cruelties  they  suffered,  their  numbers  daily 
augmented,  till  whole  towns  were  of  the  Protestant 
persuasion. 

On  the  death  of  the  young  king,  a  younger  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  but,  being  only 
nine  years  old,  the  government  was  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  (Juise,  n  haughty,  ambitious  nobleman,  and  a 
profound  enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  Catharine  de 
Medicis,the  mother  of  Charles.  This  woman,  celebrated 
for  her  crimes,  intrigues,  and  talents,  was  a  Florentine 
of  high  birth  ;  she  became  early  familiarized  with  the 
vices  of  dishonest  politicians.  She  united  in  her  char- 
acter the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  qualities. 
She  was  bv  nature  cruel,  and  vet  fond  of  refinement  and 
the  humanizing  arts  of  life.  '  She  was  both  avaricfous 
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and  profuse.  She  looked  upon  deceit  and  dissimula- 
tion as  wisdom  and  policy.  She  never  acted  with 
sincerity,  and  never  was  known  to  lose  her  presence 
of  mind.  She  trained  her  sons  in  the  arts  of  deceit, 
and,  when  she  became  repent,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.,  encouraged  him  to  abandon  himself  en- 
tirely to  pleasure.  He  wus  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  mnreschnl  de  Retz,  an  accomplished  master  in 
every  kind  of  vice. 

The  young  king,  thus  left  to  himself,  hud  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  only  taught  what  was  bad.    De  Retz, 
however,  could  never  make  him  a  drunkard.    He  once 
'    prevailed  on  him  to  drink  to  intoxication  ;  but  he  was 
i   so  much  disgusted  with  having  been  in  this  condition, 
that  he  was  ever  after  remarkably  abstemious.  He 
was  by  nature  ardent,  and  did  every  thing  with  a  ve- 
hemence of  spirit.    When  lie  danced,  it  was  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  ludies  of  the  court  dreaded  him 
for  a  partner.    He  loved  ull  kinds  of  hard  labor,  and 
took  great  pleasure  fn  working  at  a  blucksmith's  forge. 
Catharine  and  the  duke  of  Guise  were  now  solely  bent 
on  the  acquisition  of  power.    The  latter  first  provoked 
the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms  und  openly  declare  war 
j 1  against  tho  Catholics.    A  spark  set  the  whole  kingdom 
in  a  blaze.    Several  Huguenots,  while  at  their  devo- 
j    lions  in  a  barn,  were  insulted  by  the  servants  of  the 
I    duke  of  Guise,  who  chanced  to  pass  by.    An  affray 
ensued,  in  which  the  duke  himself  was  wounded  with 
a  stone.    His  servants  made  a  desperate  onset  upon 
the  Protestants,  and  killed  several  of  them.    The  lat- 
ter, believing  the  assault  to  have  been  a  premeditated 
commencement  of  hostilities,  at  once  rushed  to  arms. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful  religious 
wars  which  for  so  many  years  desolated  France. 
They  were  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  almost  unexam- 
pled ;  all  family  and  social  tieB  were  torn  asunder; 
every  town  became  a  fortress,  and  countrymen  and 
fellow  citizens  cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  streets. 
Catharine,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  boro  a 
i   personal  feeling  of  hatred  to  every  Protestant,  spent 
two  years  iu  contriving  the  most  dinbolical  plot  recorded 
in  history.    This  was  nothing  less  than  the  slaughter 
of  all  the  Huguenots  in  France.    The  king,  at  first, 
shrank  from  so  enormous  a  crime ;  but,  at  last,  gave 
i    a  reluctant  consent,  exclaiming,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
I    mingled  with  seeming  insanity,  "  1  consent,  provided 
you  kill  them  ull,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 
|    me."    Catharine  wished  to  include  Henry,  king  of 
I  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  in  the  number  of  vic- 
tims, on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  but  Charles  refused  to  sacrifice  those  of  his 
own  blood. 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  was  fixed 
.  upon  for  the  massacre.    Tho  striking  of  the  great  bell 
;    of  the  palace,  at  Paris,  was  to  be  the  signal.    As  the 
appointed  hour  approached,  the  king,  less  hardened  than 
his  mother,  was  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  trembled 
|    from  head  to  foot.   To  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
tracting his  consent,  she  gave  the  signal  before  the  ap- 
I    pointed  hour.    Tlie  admiral  Coligny,  a  venerable,  reli- 
gious man,  was  the  first  victim.   The  cry, "  Kill !  kill ! " 
now  resounded  through  the  streets.    The  greater  part 
i  of  the  Protestants  were  surprised  in  their  beds.  For 
!  eight  days,  blood  flowed  in  the  streets,  and  corpses  lay 
1  in  heaps  in  the  gutters.    While  these  events  took  place 
in  Paris,  similar  scenes  occurred  all  over  France.  One 
Catholic  boasted  of  having  bought  thirty  Huguenots, 
ror  tho  purpose  of  torturing  them.    Charles  himself,  I 
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who,  after  tho  sight  of  blood,  had  forgotten  his  scru- 
ples and  hesitation,  shot  the  flying  victims,  as  they 
|iassed  the  windows  of  the  Louvre.  Henry  of  Na- 
varre only  saved  his  lifo  by  abjuring  Protestantism. 
The  next  day,  a  hawthorn  bloomed  for  the  second  lime 
that  year,  in  tlie  cemeteryof  the  Innocents :  this  was  inter- 
preted by  the  fanatics  as  an  indication  of  the  pleasure  ' 
of  Heaven,  and  *tho  slaughter  recommenced.  One 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  sacrificed  in  this  ruth- 
less butchery,  which  was  called  the  massacre  of  St, 
Bartholomew,  from  the  day  on  which  it  began.  Many 
Catholics  olso  perished,  the  victims  of  mistake,  or  of 
private  animosity.*  The  wish  of  Charles  tliat  none 
should  survive  to  reproach  him,  was  not  fulfilled :  two 
millions  yet  remained.  The  civil  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Tho  Protestants  felt  . 
themselves  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom 
bigotry  had  not  rendered  callous  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled  crime 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  per- 
petrated in  vuin. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCV. 

A.  ».  1578  t»  1642, 

Death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  Accession  of  Henry 
III.  —  Henry  the  Great  —  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  —  Louis  XIII.  —  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu —  His  Policy  and  Character. 

From  tho  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  health  of 
Charles  rapidly  declined.  His  nights  were  resttess 
and  disturbed,  and  hi*  sleep  unrcfrcshing.  He  was  fre- 
quently overheard  bewailing  his  atrocities,  with  tears 
and  groans.  His  mother,  Catharine,  forced  from  him  a 
commission  of  regency  during  the  interval  which  must 
clapso  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  brother 
from  Poland,  over  which  country  he  hud  been  chosen 
king.  Charles  died  in  157 1,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Henry, 
who  was  at  Cracow,  in  Poland,  departed  secretly  in 
the  night,  without  taking  any  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence.  On  arriving  in  France,  he 
was  crowned  as  Henry  III.  Tho  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  govern  for  the  j 
good  of  his  subjects;  but  every  flattering  trait  of  char- 
acter soon  vanished.  He  occupied  his  time  in  devis- 
ing new  fashions  of  dress.  He  pointed  his  foce  while 
and  red,  and  wore  plasters  at  night  to  improve  his  com- 
plexion. He  stained  his  hair,  to  hide  the  natural  color, 
which  was  red.  The  dye  which  he  used  failed  of  its  I 
intended  puqiosc,  but  was  not  entirely  without  effect,  ! 
for  it  destroyed  the  hair,  and  left  him  bald.  He  used 
to  sit  in  a  closet,  his  sword  by  his  side,  with  a  basket 
round  his  neck,  in  which  reposed  a  litter  of  small  pup- 
pics.  In  this  position  he  amused  himself  by  playing 
at  cup  and  ball. 

While  he  thus  neglected  his  duties,  his  inhappy 
kingdom  continued  a  prey  to  civil  war.    Brother  was 

•  It  appears  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  Gregory  XIII.,  took  ■ 
lively  interest  in  thin  mtuwsrrc.  He  went  in  solemn  proces- 
aion  to  church,  to  give  thanka  for  the  slaughter  of  the  here- 
tic-*, and  even  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  what  ho  deemed  a  glorious  event.  Copies  of  this 
medal  are  still  extant.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  tho  pope, 
with  his  image  ;  on  the  other  is  an  angel  presenting  a  cross 
to  a  group  of  persons  being  slain.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin 
—    Tfcs  tJat^hUr  of  tht  UuyutnoU,  1672." 

    -  
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armed  against  brother ;  there  were  as  many  hostile  pow 
crs  as  there  were  towns.  Relations  deliberately  mur 
dered  each  other ;  the  lands,  when  cultivated  at  nil,  were 
tilled  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  plough  in 
the  other.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  melancholy  indeed.  Their 
heart*  were  rendered  callous  by  familiarity  with  scenes 
uf  blood,  and  heenme  insensible  to  all  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  The  Protestants,  who  were 
increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  extorted  frrim  Henry 
lite  privilege  of  holding  public  worship  wherovcr'they 
pleased,  except  at  Pars.  This  concession  was  so  dis- 
p'easing  to  the  pope,  with  other  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  that  they  en'ered  into  a  confederacy  called 
the  holy  leacut,  determining  to  deprive  the  Hugue- 
iki's  of  their  newlv-nequired  advantaires.  But  all  their 
threats  could  not  induce  the  king  to  alter  his  decree. 
Catharine,  who  belonged  to  the  allianee,  died  soon 
after,  her  death  l)cin<_'  hastened  by  her  remorse  for  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  her  schemes  had  brought,  and 
were  still  bringing,  upon  her  nice.  Henry  HI.  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  year  15**'.),  by  a  monk  named  Clement. 
In  him  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  having 
occupied  the  ihrone  for  two  hundred  anil  sixty-one 
vears.  There  were  thirteen  monarchs  of  this  race, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  bravo,  magnificent,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  expelled  the  English,  united  Dauphiuy,  Bur- 
gundy,  Provence,  and  Brittany,  to  their  dominion,  and 
left  to  their  successors  a  large  and  compact  territory. 
But  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  with  few  exceptions, 
arbitrary  and  ambitious,  and  trampled,  without  scruple, 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  holy  league  refused 
to  acknowledge  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  successor, 
on  account  of  his  religion ;  for  although  he  hnd  re- 
nounced his  Huguenot  faith,  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  to  save  his  life,  he  immediately  returned 
to  it  on  being  released  from  danger,  not  considering 
himself  bound  by  nn  oath  thus  forced  upon  him.  His 
right  of  inheritance  was  incontestable.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Robert  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of  St.  Lou- 
is :  the  princes  of  this  family  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  survived  amid  the  rapid  extinction  of  nil 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  holy  league,  how- 
ever, caused  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  The  Protestants  declared  thnt  they 
would  own  no  other  sovereign  than  Henry,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  die  in  his  service.  A  terrible  wnr 
followed,  which  lasted  five  years  ;  the  Huguenot  army 
s  ilTered  many  hardships  from  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
Queen  Elizabeth  several  times  sent  Henry  supplies  of 
troops  nnd  money  from  England ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  his  clothes  were  often  worn  out,  and  he  and  his 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  ent  but  black  bread.  In  1590, 
the  league  lost  their  phaniom  of  a  king,  nnd  in  the 
same  year,  Henrv  laid  siege  to  Paris.  But  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  bring  the  horrors  of  a  bom- 
bardment upon  the  city,  and  though  it  was  completely 
in  his  power,  he  refused  to  adopt  the  violent  measure 
of  nn  assault.  He  endeavored  to  reduce  the  inhab- 
itants by  famine.  The  Parisians,  after  having  con- 
sumed all  their  provisions,  devoured  their  dogs  and 
cats,  and  even  children,  and  ground  the  bones  of  the 
dead  to  make  bread.  Henry,  touched  with  pity,  al- 
lowed his  soldiers  to  lift  food,  on  tho  ends  of  their 
lances,  to  tho  besieged,  nnd,  when  he  found  thnt  hun- 
ger could  not  force  them  to  submission,  retired,  and 


left  the  inhabitants  unmolested.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  ns  a  reason  for  his  conduct,  —  "I  woiiid  rather 
never  have  Paris,  than  possess  it  by  the  death  nnd  ruin 
of  so  many  |»ersons.  I  do  not  wish  the  city  to  bocou.e 
a  cemetery,  nor  do  I  wish  to  reign  over  the  dead."  It 
now  seemed  evident  to  Henry  and  his  counsellors 
that  there  was  only  one  course  which  could  restore 
peace  to  this  distracted  country;  and  this,  after  due 
reflection  and  consultation,  he  concluded  to  adopt 
He  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  and  July  i!5, 
1593,  made  his  profession  of  Catholicism  in  the 
church  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  crowned  as  Henry  IV. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year. 

He  at  once  proclaimed  n  pardon  to  all  the  French 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try submitted  to  his  authority.  Thus  France  saw  the 
termination  of  those  troubles  with  which  t-he  had  hern 
distracted  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The 
rights  of  the  Huguenots  were  secured  to  them  by  a 
decree  called  the  Edict  of  IS'tnitcs.  Before  this,  no 
Protestants  could  be  magistrates,  or  hold  any  offices 
of  trust  in  the  state,  except  in  their  own  towns;  but 
they  were  now  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  other 
citizens;  they  were  allowed  to  build  churches,  and  to 
enjoy,  equally  wilh  the  Catholics,  the  favor  of  the  king, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Twelve  years  of  peace 
now  allowed  Henry  to  repair,  in  some  sort,  the  evils 
done  to  France  during  forty  years  of  massacre,  of  for- 
eign and  civil  war.  Order  in  the  finances  succeeded 
the  waste  and  prodigality  of  previous  administrations. 
He  paid  by  degrees  the  debts  of  the  crown.  The 
peasants  of  the  present  day  repeat  a  wish  of  Henry 
the  tJreat,  "  that  they  might  have  a  chicken  in  the  pot 
every  Sunday  ; "  a  trivial  expression,  perhaps,  but  one 
which  well  expresses  his  paternal  sentiments.  For?« 
wen-  repaired,  magazines  and  arsenals  replenished,  unc 
the  high  roads  well  taken  care  of ;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  reformed,  nnd  the  two  religions  sub- 
sisted together  in  pence.  An  ambassador,  who  had 
seen  France  in  other  days,  remarked,  on  one  occasion, 
to  the  king,  thnt  he  no  longer  recognized  the  country 
which  he  had  once  found  so  languishing  nnd  unhappy. 
"  Ah,"  said  Henry,  "  that  was  because  the  father  of 
the  family  was  not  then  at  home ;  he  is  here  now,  and 
his  children  prosper."  In  oil  thnt  he  did,  the  king 
found  a  most  able  assistant  in  Sully,  his  friend  and 
minister.  He  was  a  Huguenot,  nnd  the  pope  labored 
hard  to  make  him  change  his  religion ;  but  Siillv's 
answer  was,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  pray  (vr  the 
conversion  of  his  holiness. 

Henry,  now  that  his  kingdom  wns  at  pence  at  home 
and  abroad,  formed  the  plan  of  constituting  Europe 
upon  n  new  basis,  nnd  uniting  nil  Christendom  into  n 
sort  of  Christian  republic,  in  which  each  state  should 
be  secure  from  the  aggression  of  any  other.  But  his 
projects  were  brought  to  n  sudden  termination.  lie- 
ports  had  for  some  time  prevniled  that  the  king  would 
not  live  long.  On  the  11th  of  May,  he  started  in  his 
coach  with  six  noblemen,  for  the  arsenal,  the  residence 
of  Sully.  At  the  crossing  of  a  street,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  row  of  vehicles  passing  in  n  different  direc- 
tion. A  wretch,  named  Francois  Rn  vail  lac,  w  ho  had 
time  to  see  which  was  the  king,  jumped  upon  the 
wheel  of  the  conch,  reached  over,  and  stabbed  him 
twice  in  the  breast.  Henry  drew  a  long  sigh,  and 
died  without  speaking.  The  courtiers  assembled  in 
great  agitation,  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
The  heir  apparent  was  only  nine  vears  old.  and  the 
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queen,  his  mother,  Marie  tie  Modicis,  was  declared 
regent.  The  consternation  nnd  public  grief  were  uni- 
versal;  the  king  was  mourned  for  as  a  father.  He  is 
the  only  king  of  the  old  monarchy  whose  memory  is 
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utiii  cherished  with  affection  in  France.  Ravaitbd 
his  murderer,  was  seized  nnd  tortured  for  an  hour 
upon  the  rack  :  he  bore  it  with  the  most  patient  calm- 
ness, without  once  utlering  a  groan,  and  declared  to 
the  hist  that  he  had  no  accomplice  in  the  crime.  He 
was  afterward  torn  nsunder  by  four  horses. 

Tli'1  untimely  death  of  Henry  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  France,  for  his  son  Louis  was  a  mere  child,  and 
subsequently  displayed  no  signs  of  the  virtues  which 
had  so  eminently  distinguished  his  father  ;  and  the  queen 
regent  was  a  weak  and  foolish  woman,  who  squan- 
dered with  profusion  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  late 
king.  Sully  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ixiire. 
He  Luynes,  the  tutor  of  Ix>uis,  soon  lx  came  minister, 
ami  in  fnct  governed  the  country.  He  was  so  arm- 
g  mt  nnd  conceited,  that  it  was  said  of  lain,  that  there 
»  ere  three  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  —  to  square 
ll.e  circle,  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  nnd  to  >p«  ak 
Willi  the  duke  ile  Luynes.  Paris  was  the  scene  of 
constant  robberies  and  murders;  not  a  night  passed 
without  bloodshed  ;  gentlemen  and  nohh  men  thought 
ii  no  crime  to  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and 
waylay  the  passers  by,  sometimes  to  steal  a  cloak,  or 
snatch  the  well-filled  purse  of  a  citizen.  As  the  king 
approached  to  maturity,  strong  ho|*«a  were  entertained 
that  he  would  display  more  energy,  and  govern  the 
kingdom  as  his  father  had  done.  Hut  the>e  anticipa- 
tion! were  disappointed.  IV  Luynes  died  in  1621, 
nnd  his  place  in  the  king's  confidence  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  celebrated  Armnnd  tin  Plessis  Richelieu. 

This  extraordinary  man  wns  of  noble  birth,  nnd  had 
been  educated  for  the  church.  By  his  nbiliiies  and 
cunning,  he  put  himself  in  n  situation  to  succeed  the 
duke  de  Luynes,  and  from  that  period  to  his  death,  in 
161*2,  was  the  despotic  ruler  of  France.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  16*29,  assumed  the  government  of 
the  state,  nnd  the  control  of  the  army,  usually  taking 
the  field  in  person.  He  steadily  devoted  all  his  powers 
•o  the  gratification  of  two  passions — an  insatiable  love 
of  power,  and  an  inordinate  vanity.  The  great  events 
of  his  administration  were  the  overthrow  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  humbling  of  the  Huguenots  or  Prot- 
estants. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Rochcllc,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots,  is  the  most  memorable  incident  of  the 


times,  and  well  exemplifies  the  great  nbitity,  remorse- 
less energy,  nnd  •  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
Richelieu.  The  minister  decided  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  while  the  inhabitants,  as  resolved 
as  he,  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity.  Roc  belle  was  a  seaport  town,  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  former  sieges,  the  people  had 
received  supplies  from  the  English.  lis  situation  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  cut  otf  these  supplies,  which  were 
always  sent  by  water.  Richelieu,  however,  to  effect 
this,  caused  a  gigantic  mole  to  be  erected  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor :  this  structure  wns  twice  over- 
ihrowu  by  the  winds  and  the  waves.  He  commenced 
it  anew,  without  hesitating,  reading  daily  in  Quintius 
Curtiua  the  description  of  Alexander's  celebrated  mole 
before  the  city  of  Tyre.  During  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  the  king,  now  Louis  A//V.,  came  himself  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
duchess  of  Rohan,  the  daughter  of  Sully,  submitti  d 
to  the  greatest  misery.  She  herself  nnd  her  daughter 
ate  no  other  food  during  three  months  thnn  horse-flesh, 
with  a  small  bit  of  bread  each  day.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  was  implored  by  starving  wretches,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  to  give  up  the  city.  He  re 
plied,  "Why  should  we  submit,  while  there  is  one 
man  left  to  shut  the  gates?"  At  length,  however, 
famine  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  tho  people. 
All  hope  of  uid  from  England  had  failed,  nnd  the 
city  surrendered.  There  were  only  four  thousand 
survivors  left  out  of  n  population  of  twenty-six  thou- 
sand.  Many  more  died  from  the  avidity  with  which 
they  swallowed  the  first  food  which  was  offered  them. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  the  surrender,  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  buried  in  the  waves,  for  the  third 
time,  the  fatal  mole  which  had  been  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  city.  The  capture  of  Rochelle  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Protestants  throughout  France.  Bereft  of 
hope,  all  the  towns  which  remained  to  them,  yielded 
one  by  one,  and  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  was 
crushed. 

Richelieu  now  devoted  his  energies  to  repressing 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  French 
gained  some  increase  of  influence  in  these  wars,  but 
little  accession  of  territory.  The  health  of  the  minister 
was  in  the  mean  time  failing.  Worn  down  by  disease, 
he  still  nttended  the  court,  being  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  guards,  in  a  machine  covered  w  ith  damask. 
Ho  yet  hoped  to  survive  the  king,  and  was  laying 
plnns  to  secure  the  regency,  when  he  died,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  nge,  after  having  indicated 
Cardinal  Mazarin  as  his  successor. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  vast  abilities  of  Richelieu  as 
|  a  statesman;  but,  regarding  his  career  from  our  own 
time,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  innumerable 
calamities  to  his  country.  In  crushing  the  nobility, 
lie  sought  only  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  complete 
ascendency  of  the  crown:  in  destroying  the  Prutc* 
tants,  he  quenched  the  fire  of  mental  independence, 
and  annihilated  the  very  sources  of  individual  truth, 
honor,  and  dignity.  From  that  time,  all  became  ser 
vile  and  accommodating  to  the  priesthood  and  the 
crown.  Louis'  XI V.  soon  succeeded,  and  completed 
what  Richelieu  had  begun.  The  centralization  of  all 
power  in  the  crown  was,  in  his  view,  the  perfection 
of  government.  This  was  expressed  by  him  in  a 
brief  apothegm  —  "  I  am  the  state."  Here  is  the  key 
to  the  melancholy  events  which  have  followed,  drench- 
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ing  France  in  blood,  and  staining  her  annals  with  the 
crimes  of  successive  revolutions. 

In  his  personal  character,  Richelieu  was  fond  of 
display  and  magnificence.  He  commenced  the  edifice 
known  as  the  Palais  Royal,  built  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  founded  the  celebrated  establishment 
coiled  the  14  Garden  of  Plants."  He  was  not  only 
greedy  of  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  but  covetous 
of  posthumous  fame.  He  patronized  men  of  letters, 
that  his  name  might  be  immortalized  by  their  pens. 
He  founded  the  French  Academy,  —  an  institution 
which  exists  to  this  day,  —  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  the  French  language.  No  words  or  phrases 
ore  considered  good  French  unless  approved  of  by  its 
members.  The  king  survived  his  ambitious  minister 
but  five  months.  He  appointed  bis  wife,  Anne  of 
Austria,  regent,  and  then  prepared  for  death  with 
composure.  He  died  in  1642,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  reign. 

CHAPTER  CCCXCVI. 

A.  D.  I64S  to  17S3. 

War  of  the  Fronde  —  Louis  XI V.  —  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  —  Louis  XV. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
minister,  was  in  every  thing  either  his  reverse  or  his 
inferior.  Richelieu  was  haughty  and  overbearing, 
and  beat  down  all  opposition :  Mazarin  was  supple 
and  insinuating,  and  affected  gentleness  of  manner. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  hoped  to  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  the  disor- 
ders which  usually  attend  a  minority  ;  but  Conde,  the 
general  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  by  a 
splendid  series  of  victories,  compelled  the  emperor  of 
Germany  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  Mazarin  was  glad  to  make  peace,  for  he  found 
his  domestic  troubles  quite  enough  to  absorb  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  an  Italian,  and  his  foreign  accent  sub- 
jected him  to  constant  ridicule.  He  became  speedily 
unpopular,  and  the  people  resisted  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  barricaded  the  streets.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  disturbance,  called  the  War 
of  the  Fronde,  from  the  French  word  fronder,  to 
browbeat  or  censure.  Ridicule  was,  at  first,  the  only 
weapon  made  use  of,  and  songs  and  epigrams  were, 
for  a  time,  the  most  deadly  artillery  employed.  Pil- 
lago  and  devastation  soon  followed  ;  cornfields  were 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry  in  the  presence  of  their 
owners.  Ladies  took  part  in  these  troubles.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  cqusin  to  the  king,  was  an 
active  leader  on  the  part  of  the  Fronde.  Influential 
nobles  sold  themselves  to  the  party  who  best  paid  their 
services.  Some  were  bought  with  money  and  places, 
others  with  the  hand  of  some  rich  heiress  ;  and,  when 
they  had  obtained  what  they  wanted,  were  quite  ready 
for  unother  change.  The  agitation  continued  for  four 
years,  Mazarin  at  one  time  being  at  court,  and  at  an- 
other in  exile,  but  governing  the  queen  as  absolutely 
,n  one  place  as  in  another. 

The  young  king  was  at  this  period  approaching 
maturity,  but  was  purposely  kept  ignorant  of  public 
affairs  by  Mazarin.  But,  on  the  death  of  this  minister, 
in  1661,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands.  From  that  time  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  he  was  not  only  the  nominal  but  tho 
rol  head  of  the  state,  and  kept  all  his 


strict  control.  His  reign  lasted  seventy-three  years 
the  first  eighteen,  the  period  of  his  minority,  Mazarin 
ruled  in  his  name.  His  early  manhood  was  an  epoch 
of  comparative  triumph  and  glory,  while  his  old  age 
was  marked  by  a  melancholy  scries  of  reverses.  He 
was  fond  of  war,  and,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
was  engaged  in  quarrels  with  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  He  invaded  Holland  with  a  large  and  well- 
disciplined  army :  having  ample  munitions,  two  able 
ministers  and  Turenne  for  a  general  —  such  were  the 
advantages  with  which  Louis  entered  upon  his  schemes 
of  conquest.  In  three  months,  three  provinces  and  forty 
strong  places  were  taken.  Inevitable  ruin  seemed  to 
await  the  republic.  Fifty  thousand  families  prepared  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  thus  the  miser- 
able glory  of  having  desolated  what  was  then  the  richest 
nnd  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe  would  have 
been  the  only  reward  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  em- 
peror of  Spain  at  this  time  openly  declared  for  Hoi 
land,  and  Louis  recalled  his  troops  and  abandoned  hit 
conquest 

Military  glory  was  the  great  object  of  the  ambition 
of  tho  king,  but  he  was  far  from  overlooking  the  im- 
provement of  his  territories.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  part  which  the  Parisians  had  taken  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  tho  Fronde,  and  hence  removed  the  court  to 
St.  Germain,  and  afterward  to  Versailles.  He  erected 
at  the  latter  place  the  most  splendid  palace  in  Europe. 
He  expended  two  hundred  million  dollars  upon  its 
buildings  and  grounds.  His  minister,  the  celebrated 
Colbert,  labored  assiduously  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and,  to  further  this  end,  endeavored 
to  render  Franco  independent  of  other  nations  by  in- 
troducing the  manufacture  of  many  articles  which 
were  previously  imported.  Fine  cloths  had  hitherto 
been  brought  from  England  ;  but,  by  his  judicious 
patronage,  their  fabrication  was  established  in  France. 
By  encouraging  the  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  he 
enabled  the  silk  manufacturers  to  dispense  with  the 
importation  of  raw  silk.  The  art  of  making  plate 
gluss  was  imported  from  Venice,  of  carpets  from 
Turkey  and  Flanders  —  and  the  French  soon  excelled 
their  masters.  A  machine  for  weaving  stockings  was 
introduced  from  England  ;  tin,  steel,  porcelain,  and 
Morocco  leather,  hitherto  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, were  now  prepared  in  France. 

Louis  XIV.,  though  himself  illiterate,  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  men  of  letters.  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine,  dramatic  writers ;  Boilcau,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Vroiture,  poers ;  Montesquieu  and  Fontenelle,  philoso- 
phers;  Bossuet  and  Fcnclon,  ecclesiastics  —  all  flour- 
ished in  his  reign.  The  king  gave  pensions  to  tho 
eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Europe,  and  thus 
secured  to  himself  more  adulation  from  men  of  real 
learning  than  any  princo  of  modern  times.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  also  lived  at  this  period.  Her  letters  fur- 
nish a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  and  are  considered 
as  models  of  epistolary  writing. 

In  1685,  Louis  married  the  celebrated  madame  de 
Maintenon,  tins  widow  of  a  deformed  old  poet  named 
Scarron.  She  was  so  poor  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  this  author,  that  Scarron  said  her  dowry  con- 
sisted of  "  two  large  eyes  full  of  fun,  n  fine  shape,  a 
pair  of  beautiful  hands,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  four 
dollars."  His  death  did  not  leave  her  much  richer 
than  before ;  but,  being  attached  to  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  governess,  she  fascinated  the  king  by  her 
elegance  of  deoortmcnt  and  her  agreeable  conw? 
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She  never  received  the  title  of  queen,  and  as- 
i  no  airs  of  greatness,  in  consequence  of  her 
elevation.  The  king  often  transacted  business  with 
his  ministers  in  her  apartment,  while  she  sat  by  sewing 
or  reading.  Sometimes  he  would  ask  her  opinion, 
saying,  11  What  does  Madame  Sobriety  think  ? ,5  But 
she  carefully  avoided  all  ostensible  interference  in 
nffairs  of  state,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
bIic  covertly  exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence,  and 
engaged  in  political  intrigues. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  and  sixty  since  the 
siege  of  Rochello.  Many,  who  were  infants  at  this 
latter  period,  had  become  grandfathers,  and  many, 
then  unborn,  were  now  the  parents  of  large  families. 
The  Protestants  again  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  France,  and  had  built  about  seven 
hundred  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Loan  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Caiholic,  and  bouovtfd 
that  he  followed  the  will  of  Heaven  in  murdering 
those  who  would  not  adopt  his  creed.  Colbert,  who 
had  always  protected  the  Huguenots,  was  dead,  and 
the  influence  of  the  present  ministers  now  coincided 
with  the  inclination  of  the  king.  The  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants, 
was  revoked,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  laws  which  had  shielded 
them  from  harm.  A  more  cruel  persecution  was 
commenced  against  them  than  any  they  had  before 
experienced.  Missionaries  were  sent  into  every  prov- 
ince to  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism,  and 
dragoons  followed  these  to  second  their  efforts.  The 
latter  established  themselves  in  the  houses  of  those  who 
refused  to  obey,  plundered  their  property,  and  wasted 
their  fields.  They  next  attacked  the  persons  of  the 
Protestants,  pursued  them  into  the  forests,  and  mas- 
sacred them  without  mercy.  Men  were  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  females  were  hurried  into  convents, 
from  which  they  never  emerged  except  upou  renun- 
ciation of  their  religion. 

These  severities  induced  many  families  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  countries  Where  they  might  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts.  All  who 
should  attempt  to  escape,  however,  were  menaced 
with  certain  death ;  the  guards  were  doubled  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  peasants  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
fugitives  wherever  they  met  them.  Those  who  were 
taken,  were  stripped  of  what  they  had  saved  from  the 
general  wreck,  were  loaded  with  cltains,  and  often  put 
to  the  torture.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  no  less  than  half  a  million  found  means 
to  escape,  carrying  into  other  countries  their  money, 
their  skill  in  manufactures,  and  their  habits  of  industry. 
A  large  number  took  refuge  in  America,  and  settled  in 
the  region  now  known  as  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Prance  never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  her  indus- 
try thus  received.  The  Huguenots  were  quiet  and 
peaceable  citizens,  and  carried  on  exclusively  many 
branches  of  trade.  The  art  of  preparing  tin  and  steel 
was  known  only  to  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
thus  lost  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  said  of  this  period, 
"  France  is  like  a  sick  person,  whose  legs  and  arms 
liave  been  cut  off,  as  a  remedy  for  a  disonler  which 
mildness  and  patience  would  have  totally  cured." 
History  says  little  of  the  French  Protestants  from  this 
time.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  not  secured  to  the 
country  till  the  great  revolution. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1711,  Louis  was  almost 


continually  at  war,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  thw 
period,  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  and  calamities.  In 
1688,  the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  the  Revolution 
in  England  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne 
of  that  country.  James  came  to  France,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Louis.  A  movement  soon 
after  taking  place  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  James,  he  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  insurgents  a  fleet  of  six  thousand 
men.  These  met  with  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  July,  1690.  Another  war,  which  lasted 
fifteen  years,  took  place  on  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  arising  from  a  dispute  among  the  several  nations 
of  Kuropc,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  succeeded  by 
Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  by  Charles,  the 
archduke  of  Austria.  After  much  bloodshed  and  mis- 
ery, the  war  ended  in  favor  of  Philip.  Peace  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

Although  the  "  war  of  the  succession"  had  been 
carried  on  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  had  cost 
the  French  nation  many  lives  and  much  money.  The 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  wretchedness  and  poverty. 
The  king  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  visibly  draw- 
ing  near  his  end.  He  reflected  and  meditated  much, 
and  a  succession  of  domestic  misfortunes,  which  now 
fell  upon  him,  induced  in  him  a  religious  train  of 
thought.  He  began  to  see  that  he  had  mistaken  tho 
true  oim  of  life,  and  all  the  ends  for  which  his  power 
had  been  given.  In  his  last  sickness,  in  1715,  he  dis- 
played a  fortitudo  tempered  by  humility,  such  as  few 
exhibit.  He  recollected  his  own  weaknesses,  and  had 
the  magnanimity  to  confess  them.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 1,  1715,  being  within  four  days  of  seventy-seven 
years  of  age. 

In  his  last  years,  Louis  was  always  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  throng  of  courtiers  :  to  these  abject  slaves, 
a  frown  was  a  punishment  almost  insupportable,  and 
banishment  from  the  court  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
individual  who  was  permitted  to  hold  a  candle  while 
the  king  was  undressing,  became  an  object  of  general 
envy. 


Iahiu  XIV.  brine  diwnl  in  lti«  prcaenc*  or  tuf  Court lrr«. 

The  character  of  this  sovereign  is  marked  with  con- 
tradictions. That  he  had  some  great  qualities  is  not 
to  be  denied  :  he  certainly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
ascendency  over  the  generation  with  which  he  lived. 
He  was  called  by  the  French  It  Grand  Monarque. 
and  was  deemed  not  only  the  greatest  sovereign,  but 
the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try.    A  very  different  estimate  is  now  put  upon  his 
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character,  both  public  and  private.  His  policy  was 
selfish,  having  no  other  object  than  his  own  glory  :  it 
was  short-sighted,  and  laid  tho  foundation  of  incalcu- 
lable mischief  and  misery.  The  personal  qualities  of 
the  king  were  showy,  and  imposed  on  those  around 
him.  1 1  is  art,  in  mere  manner,  was  great :  his  real 
character  consisted  of  a  vanity  and  self-appreciation 
which  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  inordinate  uppctile 
for  gratification.* 

The  only  one  of  the  sons  of  I<ouis  XIV.  who  had 
survived  infancy  had  died  in  1711,  leaving  ihree  sons 
—  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Berri.  The  king  of  Spain  had  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Burgundy  were  already  in  their  graves. 
A  son  of  the  latter,  afterward  Louis  X  V.,  great-grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  became  heir  to  the  throne. 
I  le  was  at  this  period  but  five  years  old,  and  a  regency 
was,  therefore,  necessary.  This  was  assumed  by 
Philip,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  this  period  was  the  Mississippi  scheme 
of  John  Law.  The  extravagances  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
consumed  all  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  treasury 
was  empty,  and  its  creditors  were  clamorous  for  pay- 
ment. Law  proposed  to  the  regent  a  plan  of  a  bunk, 
which  should  pay  off"  the  debts  of  the  state  in  paper 
money.  The  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  made  by 
trading  to  the  country  in  the  vullcy  of  the  Mississippi. 
Measures  were  token  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  value 
uf  gold  and  silver  coin  in  comparison  with  the  bank 
notes,  which  were  never  to  fall  below  the  vulue  ex- 
pressed upon  them.  All  who  had  gold  or  silver,  there- 
fore, made  haste  to  exchange  it  for  bills.  The  officers 
of  the  hank  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  flocked  to  Paris  with  their 
metallic  money,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the  batik. 
Such  a  concourse  had  never  been  seen  at  the  capital 
before.  Multitudes  sold  their  houses  and  lauds  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  bank  which  promised  to  make 
enormous  profits.    Every  class — clergy  and  laity, 

•  "Concerning  Ioui*  XIV.  the  world  seems  ntlost  to  have 
formed  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  not  a  great  general ;  he 
«»  not  a  great  statesman ;  but  he  was  in  one  iw  of  the 
word,  a  ("rent  king.  Never  win  there  so  consummate  a  mas- 
ter of  what  James  I.  would  have  called  kingcraft —  of  all 
those  arts  whii'h  mo-t  udvunta.;enu>ly  display  the  merits  of  a 
prince,  ami  most  completely  hide  hi*  defect*.  Though  hi* 
internal  administration  won  b;td,  though  the  military  triumphs 
w  hii-h  gave  splendor  to  the  early  part  of  hit  reign  were  not 
ni'hicved  l>y  himself,  though  hi*  later  year*  were  crowded 
with  defeat*  ami  humiliation*,  though  he  was  no  ignorant 
that  he  scarcely  understood  the  l^itin  of  hi*  mo**  book, 
though  he  fell  under  the  cunt  ml  of  a  cunning  Jesuit,  and  of 
a  more  cunning  old  woman,  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself 
off  on  his  ]H.o,ite  a*  a  l>cing  aliove  humanity;  and  thL*  is  the 
mo.st  ex t nun- Unary,  because  he  did  not  exclude  himself  from 
the  pulilie  ga/c,  like;  those  Oriental  despots  whose  faces  arc 
never  seen,  and  whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightly. 

"  It  has  been  *aid  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hi*  valet ;  and 
all  the  world  saw  a*  much  of  Loui*  XIV.  as  his  valet  could 
we.  Five  hundred  people  assembled  to  hoc  him  shave  and 
put  on  hi*  breeches  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down 
at  the  side  of  hi*  bed,  and  said  hi*  prayer,  while  the  whole 
assembly  awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence,  the  ecclesiastic* 
on  their  knees,  and  the  laymen  with  their  hats  over  their 
luc«!«.  lie  walked  about  his  garden  with  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred courtiers  at  hi*  heels.  All  Versailles  came  to  sec  him 
dine  and  sup.  Uc  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  as  great  as  that  which  had  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the 
morning.  He  took  hi*  very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited 
majestic  all  v  in  tho  midst  of  all  the  graiult*  and  prtitft  tntrtei. 

"  Yet,  though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  tho  public 


peers  and  plebeians,  statesmen  and  chimney-sweep? 
and  even  ladies  —  turned  stockjobbers,  outbidding  each 
other  with  such  avidity,  that,  in  November,  1719,  the 
price  of  shares  rose  to  more  than  sixty  times  the  sum 
for  which  they  had  originally  been  sold.  On  one 
occasion,  Law  was  taken  sick,  and  the  shares  of  tho 
company  immediately  fell  eight  per  cent.,  and,  upon 
the  rumor  of  his  convalescence,  rose  again  even  be- 
yond their  former  price.  This  splendid  scheme,  after 
a  short-lived  popularity,  suddenly  exploded,  involving 
thousands  of  families  in  its  full.  The  institution  was 
bankrupt,  and  its  shares  were  worthless.  The  gold 
and  silver  disappeared  ;  the  bills  of  the  bank  alono 
remained,  and  half  France  was  ruined.  Law  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and,  after  wandering  about  Germany, 
died  in  Venice,  in  1729. 

The  regency  expired  in  1720 ;  but  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, as  prime  minister,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
government.  Louis  XV.  had  but  little  natural  capa- 
city ;  and,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  king,  and  his  will 
to  be  n  law  to  those  nround  him,  always  refused  to 
study  his  lessons.  His  governess,  who  was  aware 
that  to  whip  the  king  would  be  little  short  of  high 
treason,  procured  a  child  of  poor  parents  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  studies.  Whenever  Louis  was  idle, 
or  said  his  lessons  badlv,  this  unfortunate  boy  was. 
whipped  in  his  stead.  The  young  king  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  and,  though  fond  of  low  company, 
vicious  and  frivolous,  he  acquired  much  of  the  outward 
show  of  royalty,  and  became  dignifie  d  and  majestic  in 
air  and  manner.  Several  unimportant  wars  disturbed 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  :  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1718. 
The  few  years  which  followed  the  peace  were  among 
the  most  prosperous  that  France  hud  ever  kuouu. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  flourished,  and  the  colo- 
nies, particularly  St.  Domingo,  made  rapid  advance-; 
in  wealth.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  kiii'_*,  the 
sciences,  especially  mathematics  and  astronomy,  were 
much  cultivated.    But  in  matters  of  tas'e,  such  as 

gaze  in  situations  in  which  it  i*  sc.-ir  elv  ;  >--ibic  fnr  any  man 
to  preserve  much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the  Jast  im;.rrssv  J 
thrv-c  v\  ho  surrounded  htm  with  the  deepest  awe  ainl  rever- 
ence. The  illusion  which  he  produced  on  his  worshippers 
can  be  compare.l  only  to  those  illusion*  to  which  lover*  »rc 
proverbially  subject  during  the  sca-son  of  courtship.  It  was 
an  illusion  which  affected  even  the  senses.  The  rontetn,  «>• 
raric*  of  I<ouis  thought  him  tail ;  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  hi*  court,  speaks  repeatedly  of  hi*  majes- 
tic stature  ;  yet  it  is  a*  certain  a*  uny  fact  can  be,  tha!  he 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  stite.  Ho  had.  it 
seems,  a  way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way 
of  swelling  hi*  chest  and  rearing  hi*  head,  which  deceived 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years  after  hi*  death,  the 
royal  cemetery  was  violated  by  the  revolutionist*;  hi*  rottin 
was  opened  ;  hi*  body  was  dragged  out,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  prince,  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and  so 
loudlv  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man. 

"  liis  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same  fute. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  pageants,  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  Death  and  time  have  exposed  both  the  de- 
ceptions. The  body  of  the  great  king  lias  been  measured 
more  justly  than  it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers,  who  were 
afraid  of  looking  at  hi*  shoe- tic. 

"  His  public  character  has  been  scrutinized  hy  men  free 
from  the  hope*  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Molicrc.  In  the 
grave,  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  five  feet  eight.  In 
history,  the  hero  and  the  politician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and 
feeble  tyrant,  the  slave  of  priest*  and  women  —  little  in  war, 
little  in" government,  little  in  every  thing  but  the  art  of  simu- 
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architecture  and  dress,  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  deserves 
but  little  credit.  A  love  of  gaudy  and  frivolous  orna- 
ment was  every  where  visible.  In  dress,  hoops  and 
high  heels  were  in  all  their  glory.  Paint,  both  red 
and  white,  was  liberally  applied  to  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands ;  the  hair  was  profusely  anointed  with  pomatum 
Bod  other  unguents,  und  then  filled  with  powder  to  the 
very  roots. 

In  1754,  a  war  commenced  between  the  French 
und  English  colonies  in  America.  The  details  of  this 
contest,  us  fur  as  it  concerns  the  United  States  ami 
I !  innda,  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  those  countries. 
The  war  did  not  extend  to  Europe  till  1756,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  S'rcn  years'  tear.  Its  most  im- 
portant consequence  to  France  was  the  loss  of  Canada, 
which  was  given  up  to  the  English.  The  expense's 
utleudant  upon  this  struggle  added  greatly  to  the  dis- 
resses  under  which  the  people  were  already  suffering  ; 
and,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1771,  indications 
were  beginning  to  appear  of  that  discontent  which  led 
to  the  startling  events  of  the  next  reign.  Infidelity 
and  licentiousness  pervaded  nil  classes. 

The  accession  of  the  new  king,  Louis  X 17.,  grand- 
son of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  "  who,  in  the  most  corrupt 
court,  hud  led  an  uncormpt  life,"  was  huilcd  with 
universal  joy.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  I  !e  dismissed 
(lie  faithless  ministers,  and  banished  the  d.  solute  com- 
panions of  Louis  XV.  The  happiness  of  his  people 
seemed  to  be  the  main  object  of  his  solicitude.  Hut 
his  good  qualities  could  not  compensate,  in  the  eyes 


of  the  Parisians,  for  certain  personal  deficiencies.  lie 
was  clumsy  in  his  gait  and  untidy  in  his  dress  ;  his 
countenance  wns  also  heuvy  and  unpteasing.  lie  dio 
not  look  like  a  kinp,  and  took  more  pleasure  in  forging 
locks  und  keys  in  his  workshop  than  in  presiding  over 
fetes.  His  unpopularity  was  increased  by  his  mar- 
ringe,  four  yeure  before  his  accession,  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of 
Germany.  The  French  disliked  the  Austrians,  and 
feu  red  the  influence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  queen,  in  the  government 
of  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  arrived  at  this  period  in  Paris  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  France  in  the  war  which  the  1'iiitcd 
States  were  then  carrying  on  uguinst  England  to  gain 
their  independence.  This  was  urged  upon  Louis  as  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  weakening  the  old  rival 
of  France.  But,  as  a  king,  Louis  hud  no  sympathy 
with  rebels,  as  the  colonists  were  called,  and  no  done 
to  encourage  subjects  in  resisting  their  sovereigns.  I'm 
the  popular  will  was  strong,  and  Louis  yielded  so  i.u 
as  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  Stat,  s 
by  treaty.  This  was  considered  by  England  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  her.  The  contest  vtha-h 
followed  was  carried  on  principally  upon  the  sea,  and 
with  variable  success,  but,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for 
France.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1783,  by  which  she  recovered  nearly  all  tlie 
possessions  she  had  lost  during  the  former  war,  except 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER  CGCXCVI1. 

A.  D.  1783  to  1794. 

l-'rcnch  Revolution  —  National  Con  rent  inn  — 
Convocation  of  the  States  General  —  Execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Anfoiwtte  — 
Jiisc  and  pall  of  Robespierre. 

Tnt:  French  Revolution  —  the  most  startling  event 
m  European  history  —  followed  close  upon  lite  Amer- 
ican war.    The  expenses  of  the  part  France  had  borne 


in  the  struggle  had  added  to  the  public  debt,  and  tlie 
disc  ontent  o!  the  people  was  daily  increasing.  In  17s.'l, 
M.  ile  Cnlonne,  minister  of  finance,  brought  forward  a 
measure. w Inch, equitable  ns  it  was,  was  not  proposed  till 
every  other  ex|»cdienl  for  raising  money  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  This  was,  to  make  the  landed  property  of  the 
clergy  nnd  nobles  bear  its  due  share  of  the  public 
burden.  Thia  measure  could  not  be  carried  into  exc* 
cution  without  the  consent  either  of  those  bodies  them- 
selves or  of  some  great  national  council.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  States  General,  in  which  all  tho  orders  of 
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THE  REVOLUTION. 


the  state  were  represented,  was  the  most  natural  re- 
source. This,  however,  was  deferred,  and  an  assem- 
bly of  Notables  was  called.  These  were  persons  sum- 
moned from  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom,  selected  by  the 
king  himself,  and  chiefly  from  the  higher  orders  of  the 
state.  These  refused  to  listen  to  the  measures  brought 
forward  by  Calonne,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 
His  successor  was  equally  unsuccessful.  In  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  M.  Necker,  who  now  became  minister 
of  finance,  the  States  General  were  summoned  to  meet 
at  Versailles  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789. 

The  session  opened  with  great  splendor.  The 
assembly  was  composed  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  as  they  were  called  —  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people.  The  populur  party  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  two  other  estates.  These  then  declared 
themselves  the  sovereign  legislators  of  the  kingdom, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  National  Assembly.  The  nobles 
perceived  that,  unless  some  decided  steps  were  taken 
by  the  king,  all  would  be  lost.  They  accordingly  en- 
treated him  to  dissolve  the  states  general.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  national  assembly  were  prevented  from 
entering  their  hall  by  the  king's  guards,  ond  were  told 
that  the  room  was  being  prepared  for  u  royal  session. 


and' that  a  meeting  of  the  three  estates  would  be  held 
there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  speech  from  the 
king.  The  members,  irritated  at  this  treatment,  hur- 
ried to  an  old  tennis  court,  and,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
storm,  held  their  meeting,  and  resolved  that  the  ossem 
1)1  v  should  continue  its  sessions  till  they  had  formed  a 
constitution  for  their  country. 

The  king,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
began  to  collect  troops  about  Paris  and  Versailles. 
All  confidence  in  his  discretion  was  now  gone.  The 
only  reliance  of  the  people  was  upon  Necker :  he  was, 
however,  soon  removed  from  office,  and  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  Paris  burst  into  a  flame  at  this  unex- 
pected event.  The  people  collected  in  vast  crowds. 
The  op|H>ncnts  of  the  queen  and  court  placed  upon  their 
hats  the  tri-colorcd  cockade, and  all  who  did  not  adopt 
this  bulge  were  subjected  to  insult,  or  even  death,  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
disperse  these  assemblages,  but  refused  to  fire  upon 
their  countrymen.  Uniting  with  the  citizens,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  militia  by  the  name  of  the 
National  Guard,  nnd  chose  Lafayette  to  be  their  gen- 
eral. Hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  were 
openly  commenced  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  by  an 
attack  on  the  Bastile  —  a  gloomy  prison,  which  had 
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iong  been  the  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  It  was  taken  by  the  people  from  the 
government  troops  who  defended  it.  Not  one  Rtone 
was  suffered  to  remain  upon  another,  and  its  keys  were 
afterward  sent  to  General  Washington.  The  place 
where  the  Bastile  stood  was  converted  into  a  beautiful 
Mjtiare,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  "  Column 
of  July,"  —  crowned  by  an  imngc  of  Liberty.  It  had 
now  become  evident  that  opposition  to  the  popular  will 
was  vain,  and  Necker  was  recalled.  The  national 
assembly  proceeded  with  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
reforming  abuses.  Kvery  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  at  length  abolished. 

The  royal  family  lived  at  this  period  at  Versailles. 
On  the  (5th  of  October,  an  immense  moD,  led  by  the 
ti>hwomcn  of  Paris,  rushed  to  Versailles,  and  made 
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an  assault  on  the  palace.  All  its  inmates  would  nave 
been  sacrificed  if  General  I^nfnyctto  had  not  interposed 
to  protect  them.  By  his  advice,  the  king  complied 
with  the  demands  of  the  mob,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  constitution  prepared  by  the  national  assembly 
was  formally  ratified  by  the  king,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  Three  hundred 
thousand  persons,  the  ladies  all  dressed  in  white,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  tht 
Champ  de  Mars.  In  presence  of  this  immense  mul 
titude,  the  king,  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
for  themselves,  and  Lafayette  in  behalf  of  the  national 
guard,  swore  to  observe  and  defend  the  constitution. 

The  scenes  of  bloodshed  that  occurred  daily  at 
Paris,  and  the  murder  of  such  officers  and  servants  as 
remained  faithful  to  them,  soon  impressed  the  king 
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with  the  iilcu  that  the  royal  family  was  no  longer  safe  at 
Paris.  The  Parisians  were  almost  constantly  in  arms, 
and  once  or  twice  some  of  the  more  violent  broke  into 
the  palace,  threatening  the  life  of  the  queen.  At  last  the 
unhappy  monarch  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  escape. 


The  details  of  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
their  recapture  form  one  of  the  most  melancholy  pic- 
tures of  fallen  greatness  in  history.  They  travelled 
in  disguise  and  in  mean-looking  carriages,  under  the 
protection  of  surreptitious  passports.    In  spito  of  all 
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their  precautions,  they  were  discovered  at  a  little  inn 
near  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  where  they  stopped  to 
change  horses.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  were  taken 
hack  to  Paris,  and  replaced  in  the  Tuileries,  where 
they  were  watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  of  Louis  XVI.  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  Ills  enemies  had  determined  he  should 
die,  and  procured  his  suspension  from  the  office  of 
king.  The  royal  family  were  committed  as  prisoners 
to  an  old,  gloomy  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  known  still  ns  the  Temple. 
Tliey  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  for 
fear  they  should  correspond  with  their  friends  without: 
they  were  constantly  subjected  to  insult  and  vexation  ; 
every  thing  was  done  to  make  their  imprisonment 
irksome.  But  they  bore  their  trials  with  an  unshaken 
magnanimity.  Not  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  ever 
escaped  them. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  the  national  as- 
sembly gave  place  to  the  National  Convention.  On  tho 
first  day  of  its  session,  the  convention  decreed  that 
4  royalty  was  abolished  in  France."  In  nearly  all 
propositions  which  were  submitted,  the  voice  of  this 
assembly  was  unanimous.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  royal  family  and  some  other  meas- 
ures, there  wen?  two  parties.  The  most  moderate 
were  the  Girondists,  so  called  because  the  chief  mem- 
bers among  them  were  from  the  department  of  the 
Girondc  :  the  other  party  was  called  the  Mountain, 
the  scats  occupied  by  them  rising  one  above  the  other 
in  rows.  It  is  better  known,  however,  as  the  Jacobin 
party,  the  members  of  it  belonging  to  that  club.  Their 
great  object  was  to  take  away  tho  life  of  the  king. 
Tbcy  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Girondists ;  but, 
by  their  threats,  terrified  the  more  moderate  into  the 
adoption  of  the  most  violent  measures.  A  sort  of 
court  was  instituted,  before  which  prisoners  of  each 
sex  and  of  all  ages  were  brought,  in  mockery  of  all 
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the  forms  of  justice.  The  number  of  persons  put  to 
death  by  this  court  in  Paris  alone  during  the  month  of 
September,  1792,  amounted  to  several  thousand. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1792,  Louis  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  convention  :  he  was  there  accused 
of  acts  of  tyranny  during  his  reign,  and  of  treason 
against  the  state  for  endeavoring  to  escape  out  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  found  guilty  upon  these  charges, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  hy  the 
pitiless  trihunnl.  He  was  executed  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1793.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm 
and  dignified  step,  and  his  behavior  there  partook  of 
the  calm  fortitude  which  had  distinguished  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  suffering.  He  asserted  his  innocence, 
but  was  prevented  from  saying  more  by  drums  placed 
there  to  drown  his  voice.  He  died  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him.  Marie  Antoinette  was 
also  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  She  met  her 
fate  with  fortitude  and  composure. 

No  sooner  was  tho  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  known  in 
England,  than  war  was  declared  against  France.  The 
Austrians  had  been  in  arms  against  the  republicans 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1793,  the  convention  had  mode  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England  and  Holland,  and,  a  fort- 
night afterward,  against  Spain.  Among  the  French, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  All  were  desirous 
to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  common  cause. 
Those  who  had  no  money  brought  their  personal 
ornaments,  and  deposited  them  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
convention.  Those  whose  age  or  sex  rendered  them 
unfit  for  actual  fighting,  employed  themselves  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  Before  the 
end  of  1794,  all  Holland  was  conquered,  and  re- 
mained from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the 
revolution,  dependent  upon  France. 

From  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  the  Jacobin 
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party  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  conven- 
tion. Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat  were  the  heads 
of  this  party,  and  ruled  the  country  with  absolute 
sway.  Ribcspierrc  soon  found  means  to  rid  himself 
of  his  various  rivals,  anil  became  sole  ruler  of  France. 
The  period  during  which  he  controlled  the  government 
has  been  called  tin-  Rrign  of  Terror.  Tribunals  were 
established  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  every  country 
town,  which  condemned  to  death  all  who  in  any  way 
incurred  his  displeasure.  The  slightest  word  in  fnvor 
of  monarchy  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  imprisonment  ; 
and  few,  upon  whom  a  prison's  gates  had  once  shut, 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day  again,  except  on  the  way  to 
the  place  of  execution.  The  prisons  were  fdled  with 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  suspected  of  being  enemies  to 
the  revolution.  Women  working  in  the  fields,  and 
young  peasant  girls,  wore  often  dragged  to  loathsome 
dungeons  for  humming  the  air  of  a  loyal  song,  or 
speaking  with  pity  of  the  victims  who  had  perished. 
In  some  of  the  more  populous  towns,  the  prisoners 
were  brought  into  a  large,  open  space,  and  fired  upon 
by  the  soldiers  till  all  were  dead. 


Mane  Antoinette  on  the  Staffed. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  foreign  wars  rendered  it  neces. 
snry  to  increase  the  army,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new 
species  of  oppression,  called  the  conscript  ion.  This 
was  a  law  made  by  the  convention  to  oblige  all  single 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  to 
become  soldiers,  however  contrary  to  their  inclinations. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  province  in  the  west  of  France, 
called  La  Vendee,  refused  to  obey  this  edict,  and  openly 
declared  themselves  royalists.  A  war  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  against  them,  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  region,  so  long  undisturbed,  were  now 
cruelly  invaded.    Tho  country  was  luid  waste,  the 


castles  and  cottages  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  cither  driven  away  or 
destroyed. 

Titles  had  already  been  abolished,  and  every  vestigt 
of  nobility  was  at  length  banished  from  France.  Tho 
terms  citoyen  and  citoytnne — ♦'citizen"  and  "citizeness' 
—  were  used  instead  of  the  more  aristocratic  titles  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Most  of  the  nobles  had  either  emigrated  or 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  The  clergy  now  became 
the  objects  of  persecution.  Robespierre  openly  de- 
clared that  Christianity  should  be  abolished  in  France 
and  all  churchmen,  unless  they  renounced  their  faith 
were  threatened  with  death  or  imprisonment.  The 
churches  were  shut  up,  and  thousands  of  priests  fled 
for  safety  to  Kngland  and  Italy.  Others  were  murdered 
in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  describe.  Robespierre  was 
the  chief  instigator  of  these  barbarities :  he  had 
become  the  leader  of  the  Jacobin  party,  by  exceed- 
ing his  fellows  in  love  of  bloodshed.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  personal  appearance  which  .ndicatcd  his  dis- 
position. During  the  most  sanguinary  period,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  delicate  and  affected  fastidious- 
ness of  his  dress.  A  muslin  waistcoat,  lined  with  rov- 
colored  silk,  and  a  coat  of  the  softest  blue,  was  his  fa- 
vorite costume.  The  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
secure  and  strengthen  b&h  power,  proved  the  means  of 
his  destruction.  He  had  obtained  the  execution  of 
many  influential  men  of  his  own  party,  to  rid  him- 
self of  dangerous  rivals.  The  surviving  members 
of  the  convention  at  length  united  for  their  common 
safety.  On  the  428th  of  July,  1791,  Robespierre  was 
made  prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  executed. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  joy  through- 
out France,  and  indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world 

The  character  and  career  of  Robespierre  have  been 
a  riddle  to  historians.  He  began  public  life  by  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  in  this,  nor  in 
his  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  .Many 
of  his  writings  nnd  documents  are  full  of  views  and 
doctrines  now  fully  acknowledged  in  this  country,  if 
not  by  the  world.  A  just  estimate  of  his  character  lead* 
to  tho  belief  that,  being  deficient  in  principle,  he  was 
borne  away  by  the  excitement  of  great  events,  until 
his  judgment  fell  before  ambition,  and  at  last  his  rea- 
son gave  way  to  a  species  of  monomania.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  illustrate  and  enforce  the  dsogri 
and  iniquity  of  intrusting  men  of  unsound  moral  and 
religious  character  w  ith  high  public  interests  —  than  UtC 
career  of  Robespierre  and  his  atheistical  associates 
If  we  mistake  not,  most  of  the  political  troubles  of 
France,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  religious  principle  in  its  public  men. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  a  young  girl,  named 
Charlotte  Cordoy,  a  native  of  Normandy,  hearing  of 
the  dreadful  crimes  committed  in  Puris  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  convention,  took  the  strange  resolution  of 
assassinating  our-  of  them, ami  actually  :r:i\<  lied  nlone 
to  the  capital  to  execute  her  design.  She  was  herself 
a  republican,  and  rejoiced  at  tho.  fall  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  she  believed  that  Koln  spierre  and  his  colleagues 
injured  the  cause  of  liberty  by  their  tyranny  :  she 
wrought  herself  up  to  n  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  bor- 
dered on  insanity,  and  having  arrived  at  Paris,  selected 
Marat  for  her  victim,  as  being  the  worst  of  the  three.  She 
obtained  an  interview  by  pn  tending  to  have  papers  to 
deliver  to  him  ;  and  ns  he  took  them  from  her  hand,  she 
plunged  u  knife  into  his  bosom,  and  he  instantly  expired 
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The  infatuated  girl,  who  believed  she  was  performing 
a  meritorious  act,  was  condemned  to  death,  and,  to  the 
i Btt  moment,  declared  that  she  felt  no  regret  nt  wlml 
she  had  done,  hut  was  rejoiced  at  having  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCVIIL 

A.  0.  1794  to  1814. 

Rise  of  Napoleon  lionaparte — /lis  Marriage 
—  The  Directory  —  lionaparte  First  Con- 
sul—  Passage  of  the  Alps  —  Napoleon  Em- 
peror • —  Uis  Abdication  and  Banishment  to 
Elba. 

WniLST  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  had 

quietly  submitted  to  ihe  government  of  the  convention, 
attempts  at  resistance  were  made  in  some  places  by 
the  friends  of  liberty,  in  others  by  the  partisans  of  the 
king.  Among  the  disaffected  was  the  city  of  Toulon, 
which  surrendered  to  an  Knglisli  fleet,  commanded  by 
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I*>rd  Hood,  on  condition  that  it  should  bo  held  for 
Louis  XVII.  An  army  of  tho  convention  soon  ap- 
peared before  its  walls.  The  cannon  of  the  besiegers 
were  directed  by  one  who  was  destined  to  act  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  was 
Napoleon  lionaparte.  The  extraordinary  ability 
be  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  drew  upon  him 
the  notice  of  many  persons  of  conseqnei>ce.  Tlie 
city  was  taken  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  He  was 
{•lured  at  the  head  of  the  army  stationed  about  Paris, 
tailed  the  Army  of  the  Interior. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  married  Josephine, 
widow  of  the  count  de  Reauharnois,  who  had  incurred 


me  displeasure  of  KolH-spicrre,  and  had  been  put  to 
death  only  lour  days  before  the  fall  of  that  tyrant.  In 
the  mean  time,  most  of  the  nations  that  had  been  at 
war  with  the  revolutionists  with  a  view  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy,  finding  their  eflbrls  un- 
availing, gave  up  the  contest,  and  made  peace.  The 
itrund  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  kings  of  Spain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  all 
acknowledged  the  new  republic  ;  but  the  English,  the 
Austrian*,  and  the  Ilussiuus,  and  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  remained  at  war  with  France. 

The  National  Convention,  in  whose  name  so  much 
Crime  Imd  been  committed,  terminated  its  disgrnc-ei  u' 
career,  Itetober  27,  1795,  A  new  form  of  government 
was  established.  The  legislature  consisted  of  twt 
bodies, —  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  executive  power  was 
intrusted  to  live  persons,  called  the  Directory.  In  tin 
spring  of  179(i,  three  great  armies  took  the  field 
Two,  which  were  to  act  in  Germany,  were  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Moreau  and  Jourdan.  liona- 
parte was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  third  army 
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and  was  sent  to  conquer  Italy.  His  career  in  that 
country  has  been  sketched  in  the  history  of  'he  sevrr.il 
Italian  states.  His  victories  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  and  in  less  than  two  years  placed 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  in  subjection  to 
France.  He  destroyed  five  Austrian  armies,  which 
wen' sent  against  him,  one  after  another.  The  eyes 
of  all  Kuro|»c  were  now  riveted  upon  him.  He  bad 
become  the  terror  of  old  empires,  and  the  founder  of 
new  states.  Such  sudden  elevations  had  occasionally 
happened  amid  barbarous  nations,  but  were  hitherto  un- 
heard of  in  civilized  Kuro|w\  He  directed  lus  course 
toward  Germany,  and  in  less  than  twenty  days  defeat- 
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cd  the  Austriuna  in  ten  combats.  A  suspension  of 
arms  for  five  days  was  granted  by  Bonaparte,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  at  Leo- 
ben,  April  18,  1797.  Peace  was  finally  settled  by  tbe 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  October  17  of  the  same  year. 


The  emperor  of  Germany  gave  up  to  France  the 
Netherlands,  and  all  his  German  dominions  beyond  the 
Rhine,  making  that  river  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany.  A  large  part  of  Italy  was  formed  into 
a  new  state,  called  tho  Cisalpine  Republic. 


The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  full  account,  was  now  offered  to 
Bonaparte.  After  splendid  and  decisive  victories,  he 
closed  his  career  in  that  country  by  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  July  25,  1799.  He  relumed  to  France  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  During  his  absence,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
England,  had  renewed  the  war.  Russia,  also,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  France.  The  French  met  with 
many  reverses,  and  discontent  arose  among  the  people. 
The  news  of  the  return 'of  Bonaparte  was  received  as 
tho  harbinger  of  better  success.  His  progress  from  the 
sea-coast  to  Paris  was  one  of  triumph.  The  legislative 
councils  were  holding  their  sessions  at  St.  Cloud,  about 
six  miles  from  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1799,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
ofheers,  entered  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Its  members  were  compelled  to  disperse,  and  the 
Directory  was  dissolved.  A  new  government  was 
formed,  Bonaparte  being  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
First  Consul.  This  event  is  called,  in  French  history, 
the  18/A  Brumaire,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
termination  of  the  revolution  —  an  event  characterized 
by  acts  of  bloodshed  and  crime  which  affect  the  mind 
with  horror.  Its  agitations  were  not  confined  to  France  : 
they  extended  to  other  countries  ;  and  as  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  combined  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  spread  throughout  their  dominions,  a  series  of 
wars  ensued  which  deluged  all  Christendom  with 
blood.  On  whom  docs  the  responsibility  of  such 
measureless  evils  rest  ?  Certainly  not  on  the  oppressed 
millions,  struggling  for  deliverance  from  miseries  too 
great  to  bear,  but  on  the  despotisms  which  caused 
them.  Tho  French  revolution  has  at  least  taught 
the  world  that  there  is  retribution  for  corrupt  kings 
and  selfish  dynasties.  It  has  done  more  ;  for  it  bus 
exploded  the  profane  doctrine  that  certain  men, 
appointed  of  Heaven,  and  having  royal  blood, 


sovereignty  by  divine  right  It  has  at  once  taught  the 
people  their  power,  and  monarchs  their  responsibility  ; 
and  though  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  been  hoped 
has  not  been  realized,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  event 
of  which  we  speak  was  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  which  will  not  close  till  it  shall 
be  established,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  that  the  good 
of  the  mass  is  tlie  true  end  of  government,  and  that 
the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  and  secure  deposi- 
tary of  political  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  consul  was  to  propose 
peace  to  Austria  and  England  :  it  was  declined  by 
both  powers.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1800,  he  left  Paris 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  which  luid  been  assembled  with  great  se- 
crecy in  Switzerland.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
the  celebrated  march  known  as  the  Passage  of  the 
Alps  commenced.  At  the  little  village  of  St.  Pierre, 
every  thing  resembling  a  road  ended.  An  immense 
and  apparently  inaccessible  mountain,  railed  St.  Ber- 
nard, reared  its  head  among  general  desolation  and 
eternal  frost.  Precipices,  ravines,  and  a  boundless 
extent  of  snow,  which  n  breath  of  air  might  cause  to 
roll  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  masses  capable 
of  burying  armies  in  their  descent  —  seemed  to  forbid 
access  to  all  living  things  except  the  chamois.  The 
cannon  were  placed  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
out  for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men.  The  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  fas- 
tened to  the  backs  of  mules.  The  musical  bands 
played  from  time  to  time  at  the  heads  of  the  regiments, 
and  in  places  of  unusual  difficulty,  the  drums  beat  a 
charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  encounter  tht 
opposition  of  nature  itself.  The  men  hod  no  refresh- 
ment,  savo  when  they  dipped  a  morsel  of  biscuit  in  tho 
Bnow.  At  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  the  monks  dis- 
tributed bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  wine,  to  each 
soldier  as  he  passed.    Tho  descent  of  the 
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i  wm  even  more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  without  any  material  km 
On  the  16th  of  May,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army 
ttK>k  possession  of  the  village  of  Aosta,  in  Piedmont. 
The  appearance  of  the  army,  descending  from  the 
Alps  by  ways  hitherto  deemed  impracticable,  seemed 
like  terrible  enchantment  to  the  Austrians.  On  the 
1  llh  of  June,  the  greut  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought, 
and  won  by  the  French.  This  decided  the  fate  of 
Italy.  In  less  than  two  months,  Bonaparte  regained 
all  thai  tlx;  French  had  lost  in  that  country  during  his 
absence  in  Kgypt.  On  the  3*1  of  December,  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  entirely  defeated  at  I Iohcntinden,  by 
the  French  under  Morcau.  Peace  was  made  with 
Vi-tria  by  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc,  February  9,  1001. 
Chi  the  27th  of  March,  1N02,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Amiens  between  France  and  England. 

The  office  of  consul  was  originally  to  be  held  only 
for  a  term  of  years  ;  but  the  trench  now  made  liona- 
parte consul  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  appointing 

his  successor.      Tll«'  ptrs-ession  of  absolute   power  did 

not  satisfy  his  ambition  ;  he  wished  also  for  some  title 
which  might  express  it.  In  1804,  ho  was  made  hered- 
itary emperor  of  France,  and  crowned  with  great 

i  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris. 
Charlemagne  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure investiture  as  emperor;  Napoleon  resolved  that 
the  pope  should  now  come  to  France  to  perform  the 
ceremony-    Pius  VII.  administered  at  Paris  the  usual 

|  oath  to  Napoleon,  who  repeated  it  after  him.  The 
crown  was  blessed  by  the  pope,  and  Napoleon,  with 
his  own  hands,  placed  it  on  his  head.  The  Cisalpine 
republic  was  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  emperor  was  invited  to  become  sovereign.  At 
Milan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1N05,  tie  placed  on  his 
bead  the  iron  crown,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  I/ombnrds. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  great  events  which  now  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Sometimes  several  powers  joined  against 
Napoleon  ;  and  again  one  or  more  of  them  were  in 
alliance  with  him.  Even'  new  treaty  brought  a.  fresh 
BCCCflsioa  of  territory  to  France.  In  the  early  port 
of  1*05,  Austria  and  Russia  bad  declared  war  against 
Napoleon.    He  entered  Germany  in  October,  and  on 

the   Ki  ll  of  No\cinlier  took  p<r-»  ■"•ion  o|    Vienna,  the 

proud  capital  of  die  house  of  Austria.  On  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  the  Russians  and  Austrians  wi  M  0ORV 

tiletely  defeated  in  the  renowned  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
n  tlie  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  soon  after, 
at  Presburg,  his  title,  as  emperor  of  the  French,  was 
acknowledged.  A  large  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Eun>|ie  was  now  at  Ins  feet,  lie  «<t  up  kings  and 
put  them  down  again  at  hia  pleasure.  He  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  Louis 
lionaparte,  another  brother,  was  made  king  of  Hol- 
land. Hanover,  the  hereditary  panmion  of  the 
kings  of  England,  was  Untowed  upon  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  a  reward  tor  the  neutrality  which  be  had 
kept  in  the  war.  Fourteen  of  the  least  powerful  Ger- 
man princes  united  together  under  the  title  of  Con- 
I  r  deration  of  tkr  Rhine,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Napoleon. 

This  vast  accumulation  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  gave  great  alarm.  Austria  was  too  much 
broken  down  to  attempt  any  further  resistance.  But 
PruMsia  hod  not  yet  tned  her  strength  with  the  con- 
queror.   Frederic  declared  war.    Napoleon  speedily 
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set  his  troops  in  motion,  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1806,  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  entered  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
Prussia.  Proceeding  in  his  victorious  career,  he  de- 
feated the  Russians  successively  in  the  battles  of  Eylau 
and  of  Friedland.  A  part  of  the  conquered  territory 
was  formed  into  the  new  Kingdom  of  W\ stphalia,  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  brother  Jerome.  As  there  were 
now  no  more  kingdoms  to  win  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  south.  A 
French  army  entered  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
November  30,  1807.  In  the  following  year  the  king 
of  Spain  himself  resigned  his  crown  to  the  emperor 
who  bestowed  it  on  his  brother  Joseph,  and  the  now 
vacant  dignity  of  king  of  Naples  was  conferred  on 
Munit,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Napoleon. 

But  the  powers  of  Europe  which  had  bean  humbled 
by  the  conqueror  did  not  rest  quietly,  and  only  waited 
for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  ofT  the  yoke.  In 
the  spring  of  1809,  the  Tyrolese  revolted,  the  West- 
phalians  expelled  Jerome,  and  Prussia  seemed  on  the 
point  of  joining  her  forces  with  those  of  Austria  in 
a  decisive  movement  to  recover  their  independence. 
But  the  French  emperor,  returning  instantly  from 
Madrid,  led  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  German 
territory.  The  victories  of  Eckmuhl,  Essling,  and 
Wagram  soon  followed.  Vienna  was  again  taken,  and 
the  continent  was  a  second  time  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon.  Ho  dictated  the  "  peace  of  Vienna," 
October  14,  1809.    Napoleon  now  allied  himself  by 
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marriage  with  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
in  Europe.  For  reasons  of  state,  be  separated  from 
Josephine, 'and  was  united  to  Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter 
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of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1811, 
a  son  was  born,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  King 
of  Rome.  In  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  an 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  details  of 
this  disastrous  campaign  we  must  leave  to  the  history 
of  Russia.  On  the  18th  of  December,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Paris ;  the  remnant  of  his  splendid  army, 
numbering  barely  fifty  thousand,  followed  him  across 
the  snows  of  the  north,  their  uniforms  replaced  by 
women's  pelisses,  or  what  rips  they  could  pick  up, 
their  feet  bare  and  bleeding,  or  protected  by  bundles 
of  filthy  cloths  instead  of  shoes. 

Napoleon's  days  of  prosperity  wen*  now  at  an  end. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  formed  a  league  against 
him  —  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  king 
of  Prussin,  Bernndotte,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  general  in  the  French  nrmv,  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  other  princes  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  with  these  fearful  odds 
against  him,  Napoleon  did  not  lose  his  courage  or  his 
military  genius.  Europe  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
fertility  of  his  resources.  lie  contended  in  a  series 
of  battles  on  German  territory,  but  was  unable  to 
arrest  the  ndvnncc  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  heights  near  Montmnrtre,  the  result  of  which 
left  Paris  exposed  to  the  foe.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1814,  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederic  of  Prussia 
took  possession  of  that  capital.  A  proclamation  was 
nt  once  issued,  making  known  the  determination  of 
the  nllies  to  replace  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne.  Na- 
poleon had  yet  an  army  at  Fontaincbleau.  The  sol- 
diers were  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  would  have 
followed  him  with  joy  once  more  to  battle.  But  the 
marshals  and  officers,  considering  the  contest  as  hope- 
'ess,  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  Napoleon, 
loping  that  by  his  abdication  he  might  secure  the 


throne  to  his  son,  formally  renounced  his  right  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1814.  This  was  of  no  avail.  The  allies 
decided  that  he  should  be  confined  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  was  tc 
retain  the  title  of  em|>eror ;  was  to  be  allowed  all  the 
honors  usually  belonging  to  that  dignity  ;  was  to  have 
his  army  and  his  navy  ;  but  all  upon  a  scale  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  his  empire.  This  was  about 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  and  contained  about  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  arrangement  was  carried  intc 
effect.  His  empress,  Maria  Louisa,  with  her  infant 
son,  were  sent  to  Vienna. 

Paris  presented  a  curious  spectacle  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  allied  troops — soldiers  of  many  nations. 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  barbarians  from  the  deserts  of 
Scythia,  all  quartered  as  it  were  in  one  vast  enmp.  In 
the  wide  streets,  the  soldiers  had  constructed  huts,  at 
the  doors  of  which  some  of  them  might  be  seen  cook- 
ing their  food,  or  patching  their  grotesque  garments. 
The  horses,  tied  to  the  trees  in  the  beautiful  garden", 
were  busily  employed  in  stripping  ofT  the  bark.  Around 
were  piles  of  warlike  accoutrements,  and  arms  of  every 
description,  from  the  bows  and  arrows  and  long  lance* 
of  the  barlwuians,  to  the  pistols  and  sabres  of  the  more 
civilized  warriors.  The  Parisians  themselves  main- 
tained the  greatest  composure.  The  boulevards  anr" 
public  gardens  presented  the  same  gny  scene  as  if  no 
enemy  were  quartered  upon  the  place.  VV'hi!c  the 
cannon  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  heard  thundering  in 
their  neighborhood,  they  remained  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  trusting  to  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  em- 
peror. When  this  failed  them,  and  the  enemy  were 
actually  within  their  gates,  still  they  seemed  content. 
They  who  had  so  recently  shouted  u  Long  live 
Na|K>!con,"  now  shouted  as  loud,  "  Long  live  i/ouis 
XVIII." 
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CHATTER  CCCXCIX. 

A.  D.  1814  to  1B49. 
llatth  of  Waterloo —  lit  volutions  of  \s'.l[)  anil 

1818  —  Prance  a  Republic. 

T»r.  fall  of  Nnpolcon  restored  peace  lo  nil  nations, 
find  was  the  cause  of  general  rv-joieing.  Hy  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune,  many  princes  who  had  been 
Irivon  from  their  thrones  were  restored  to  them : 
among  these  were  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  the  king 
if  Sardinia,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  A  congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  consisting  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
■nd  most  of  the  German  princes,  to  make  n  new  ter- 
ritorial arrangement  of  Europe,  and  lo  fix  the  bound- 
nries  of  every  stale.  I«ouis  Will.,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.  —  who  had  been  in  exile  since  the  revolution  — 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  F  ranee.  He  was  hardly 
settled  in  his  dominions,  when  Napoleon  secretly 
quitted  Elba, and,  with  less  than  a  thousand  men,  landed 
in  F ranee.  Hundn  I-  l1»  l  ed  to  Ins  standard  in  every 
department  through  which  he  passed.  The  news  of 
his  return,  and  of  his  unopposed  progress  toward 
Paris,  brought  dismay  to  the  Bourbons  and  their  adher- 
ents. The  king  and  his  court  fled  from  the  capital,  and 
on  the  same  dav  Napoleon  entered  the  city.  The  whole 
of  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  officers,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civil  authorities,  embraced  his 
eause.  (•ni*  "f  the  lir  t  a<  's  .it  i h « •  restored  emperor 
wus  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  allied  powers  to  acquiesce 
ni  Irs  r.  s'omtion.  Hut  tlie\  ananinio  i-'.y  d<  e'.an  'I  tlinr 
determination  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him,  and 
both  sides  made  the  most  gigantic  preparations  for  war. 

Early  in  June,  a  combine  I  F.ngl  sh  and  Prussian 
army  was  quartered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels, 
under  the  command  of  Wellington  and  Butcher. 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  marched  against  them.    On  the  18th  of 

June,  1H15,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wuterloo,*  which 

i  ^   

'  |  •  ThU  battle,  the  most  celebrated  in  modern  time*,  wm 
fought  st  the  little  village  of  Waterloo,  ten  mile*  southeast 
of  BriLMels.  Lord  Wellington  commanded  the  force*  of 
the  alliea,  and  hu  triumph  over  Napoleon  gave  him  a  place 
tmnng  the  most  renowned  men  of  the  age.    '1  lie  battle  of 


terminated  forever  the  splendid  career  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  20th,  he  arrived  a  fugitive  at  Paris.  On  the 
29th,  he  left  it  for  Rochefort,  intending  lo  take  refuge 
in  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the 
harbor  closelv  guarded  by  the  English  ships.  Prefer- 
ring to  trust  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  token  prisoner 
in  nn  attempt  lo  escape,  he  went  volunturrly  on  board 
an  English  vess,-|.  On  the  21th  of  July,  he  arrived  in 
England.  He  was  not  allowed  to  land,  nor  was  he  per- 
mitted  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  people  on  ihoiT 
He  wrote  to  ihc  prince  regent  of  England,  requesting 
permission  to  reside  in  the  country,  under  the  protee- 
Hon  of  i's  laws.  Hut  the  government  looked  upon 
him  as  too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  live  at 
large.  He  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  a  small,  rocky 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  was  detained 
a  close  prisoner  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
strictest  watch  was  kept,  thut  he  might  not  esca|K>. 
The  shores  were  lined  with  troops,  and  ships  of  wai 
were  constantly  sailing  in  sight  of  the  island.  Great 
numbers  in  France  cherished  lopes  that  Napoleon 
would  elled  his  escape,  and  once  more  reappear  in 
the  country  ;  but  these  were  annihilated  by  his  death, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1831. 

Louis  Will,  now  returned  to  Puris:  his  situation, 
however,  was  an  cmlnrrassing  one.  He  was  very  un- 
popular. His  unwieldy  person  contrasted  unfavorably 
with  the  energetic  form  and  miraculous  activity  of  Na- 
poleon. II**  was  now  an  old  man, and  unequal  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  He  re- 
strained the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  various  measures 
were  adopted  tending  to  increase  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Though  he  was  inclined  to  moderate  meus 
ures,  the  influence  of  the  old  monarchists  prevailed  . 
they  were  continually  urging  him  to  place  restrictions 
u|H>n  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Still  the  welfure  of  tin- 
country  seems  to  have  been  his  sincere  object  throughout 
his  reign.  His  death,  which  happened  September  16, 
1824,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  brother. 

Waterloo  was  not  only  important  from  it*  political  eon 
sequences,  but  ii  will  ever  be  memorable  for  >U  munlcrou* 
destruction  of  life  ;  about  eighty  thousand  men  being  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  engagement. 
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the  Count  d'Artois,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  X.  The 
arbitrary  disposition  of  this  monarch  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  people.  His  measures  showed  a  decided 
hostility  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  the  popu- 
lar party.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
a  large  number  of  now  peers  were  created.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  members  might  be  more  favorable  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  result  of  the  election  was,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  ministers, 
who  resigned  in  consequence.  Persons  of  more  lib- 
eral politics  were  appointed,  but  they  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king ;  and  in  1829  Prince  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cnbinet.  The 
very  name  of  Polignac  was  hateful  to  the  people,  on  | 
account  of  the  influence  which  this  family  was  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  over  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  chamber  was  again  dissolved,  nnd  at 
the  ensuing  elections,  a  still  larger  number  of  liberals 
were  chosen.  This  body  was  also  dissolved  before 
its  members  came  together,  and  a  new  mode  of  elec- 
tion was  resorted  to. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  now  began  to  be  openly 
manifested.  Mobs  collected  in  the  streets  of  Pnris,  nnd 
large  bodies  of  people  were  every  where  in  motion.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  a  severe  contest  commenced  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  people.  The  former  were  ex- 
posed to  a  harassing  fire  from  the  windows;  stones, 
tiles,  and  any  other  missiles  that  could  be  found,  were 
hurled  upon  their  heads  from  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
A  lady  is  said,  with  the  assistance  of  her  maid,  to 
have  thrown  a  piano-forte  from  her  window  into  the 
midst  of  the  troops  below.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
people  in  throwing  up  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets.  Carriages  and  omnibuses  were  overturned,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  and  formed  into  mounds,  ahd 
these  were  strengthened  with  planks,  and  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. About  noon  of  the  29th,  the  troops  of  the 
line  declared  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  king 
letired  to  Rambouillet,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  abdi- 
rated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bour- 


deaux.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  act.  The  mob 
prepared  to  march  in  thousands  to  Rambouillet,  but 
the  king  made  his  escape  to  England,  and  died  in 
1836  in  Austria.  The  few  who  yot  remain  faithful 
to  this  family  now  look  upon  the  duke  of  Bourdenux, 
nephew  of  Charles  X.,  called  Henry  V.,  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  These  constitute  the  present  party 
called  Cariists. 

A  government  was  now  to  be  established  in  France 
Lafayette,  though  at  heart  a  republican,  gave  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  with  limited  powers. 
This  was  determined  upon  by  the  leaders.  After 
much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the  crown 
to  Louis  Philifrpe,  a  descendant  of  that  Henry  the 
Great  whom  the  French  had  always  idolized.  He 
had  been  educated  with  liberal  principles,  and  had 
fought  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  supported  himself  and  two  younger 
brothers  by  teaching  mathematics  in  Switzerland.  lie 
had  also  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States.  From 
1800  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  hnd  resided  in  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  he  was  invited  to  become 
—  not  the  king  of  France,  as  the  old  monnrchs  had  styled 
themselves  —  but  the  king  of  the  French  ;  thereby  im- 
plying that  the  country  belonged  to  the  people,  and  not 
to  the  king.  He  accepted  the  office  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  charter,  thus  solemnly  promising 
never  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  people ;  engaging 
that  they  should  enjoy  full  liberty  in  religion  ;  that  the 
press  should  be  free,  and  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  extended  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  people.  The  old  nobility, 
nnd  the  new,  that  had  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
were  to  be  equally  acknowledged ;  but  the  king  was 
to  have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  peer  on 
as  many  persons  as  he  considered  it  expedient  to 
ennoble,  who  would  then  have  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  title  of  peer, 
however,  hereditary. 
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Fum-ral  C«r  of  Ntpolmn. 


In  IS  11,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  bring  bock  to 

France  the  mortnl  remains  of  Nnpoloon  Bonaparte. 
Th's  was  done,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
nation,  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  interesting  mis- 
tion,  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  in  the  frigate  La  Belle 
I'.mle.  The  body  of  the  emperor  was  taken  from 
the  tomb,  and  was  borne  back  in  state  to  France :  his 
remains  were  deposited  with  all  the  honors  befitting  a 
.rroat  monarch,  with  vast  and  imposing  ceremony,  amid 
lite  sighs  and  tears  of  millions,  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Inva- 
lids. The  funeral  car  was  drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  cov- 
ered with  cloth  of  gold  and  adorned  with  white  plumes. 

After  the  accession  of  Louts  Philippe,  the  country 
continued  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars,  except  the 
operations  in  Algiers,  already  noticed.  During  his 
rrign,  manufactures  were  increased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  agriculture,  us  well  as  commerce,  were  much 
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improved.  His  measures  for  many  years  seemed  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  called  him  to  the 
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throne.  But  as  he  advanced  in  his  career,  and  age 
admonished  him  that  the  reins  must  soon  drop  from 
his  hands,  he  became  haunted  with  a  desire  to  found  a 
dynasty  on  the  old  and  exploded  principles  of  legit- 
imacy. This  involved  the  necessity  of  engrossing  the 
powers  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  mon- 
archy, which  was  done  by  increasing  the  public  offices 
to  an  immense  extent,  by  maintaining  a  vast  standing 
army,  and  by  corrupting  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. During  this  process,  the  public  debt  became 
swollen  to  a  frightful  magnitude,  the  press  was  grad- 
ually crippled,  rind  personal  liberty  abridged.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  sagacious  men  of  liberal 
principles  became  alarmed,  and  a  powerful  opposition 
displayed  itself  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
through  the  press. 

In  1847,  a  desire  for  general  reform,  and  especially 
for  the  extension  of  the  electoral  privilege  to  a  lorgei 


number  of  persons,  became  widely  spread  among  the 
people.  Reform  banquett,  as  they  were  called,  were  held 
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In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  suffrage.  The  ministry  pronounced  these 
meetings  illegal,  and  when,  in  February,  1848,  one  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  they  issued  n  proclama- 
tion formally  denouncing  it.  The  Parisians  took 
arms  against  what  they  deemed  the  tyranny  of  the 
king.  The  revolution  of  1818,  which  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  followed  this  event.  In  many 
respects  it  resembled  the  revolution  of  1830  ;  it  was, 
like  that,  accomplished  in  three  days  and  with  little 
bloodshed,  ending  in  the  abdication  of  the  king  in 
favor  of  his  grandson.  Louis  Philippe,  escaped,  like 
Charles  X.,  to  England.  A  Provisional  Government 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lainartinc,  the 
poet  and  historian.  This  government  proclaimed  n 
Republic,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  A 
National  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  people  under  a 
system  of  election  elaborated  by  Lamartine  and  his 
associates.  This  assembly  met  May  4,  1848 ;  and 
set  about  the  prime  object  of  its  creation  —  the 
formation,  discussion,  and  adoption,  of  a  Constitution 
for  republican  France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  discussed 
and  voted  the  laws  which  the  new  position  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary,  while  their  execution  was  confided 
to  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  persons.  A  for- 
midable insurrection  broke  out  in  June,  which  com- 
pelled this  commission  to  resign.  Absolute  authority 
was  granted  to  Eugene  Cavuignac,  the  minister  of 
war.  After  four  days'  severe  fighting,  the  revolt  was 
quelled.  Cavaignac,  however,  continued  in  power  till 
the  election  of  a  president. 
The  constitution  was  voted  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and 


on  the  10th  of  December,  n  president  was  chosen  bv 
the  people.  The  two  principal  candidates  were  Cav- 
aignac and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonopartc.  The  latter 
was  successful,  receiving  about  three  quarters  of  all 
the  votes  cast.*  He  took  the  oath  of  office  some  dnvs 
after,  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  duties,  but  in  December, 
1851,  he  violently  overturned  the  Constitution,  and 
the  following  vear  he  was  declared  Emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 


•  LouU  Napoleon  is  the  third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Holland,  and  Hortcnse, 
daughter  of  Josephine  and  Eugeno  Bcauharnois,  her  fir*t 
husband.  lie  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1808.  His  birth  wa§  an- 
nounced with  all  the  honors  considered  due  to  royalty.  Al 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  family  was  banished  frons 
France,  his  mother  removed  to  Germany,  and  afterward  tt 
Switzerland,  where  ho  commenced  a  career  of  military 
studies.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Ucichstadt,  in  1832,  gave 
an  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  His  tint  revolutionary 
attempt  at  Struburg,  in  1836,  completely  failed,  and  he  was 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  pardoned  by  I»uia  Philippe,  on 
condition  of  his  emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  illness 
of  his  mother  occasioned  his  return  the  following  year. 
From  this  period  till  1840,  he  resided  in  England.  In' thai 
country,  he  projected  a  descent  upon  Boulogne,  in  the  hope 
of  revolutionising  the  country  :  the  expedition  failed,  and 
ended  in  his  being  again  taken  prisoner.  For  this  effort,  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  the  Chateau 
of  Ham.  After  six  years'  confinement,  he  escaped  in  the 
guise  of  a  workman.  England  again  became  his  refuge,  and 
from  thence  he  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  lumilr 
in  1848.  While  in  England,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  assembly,  and  took  his  pine© ;  from  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  chief  I 


1  Joint 
f  kings. 


Merovingian  Kings. 

Date  of  Accsw.on. 

A.  U. 

481.  Clovit.   From  this  point  is 
dated  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy. 
612.  Thierry  I., 
Clodomir, 
Childebert  I., 
Clothaire  I.,  sontof  Clovis, 
reigned  jointly. 
661.  Chanbert  L, 
Oouthran, 
Chilporic, 

Sigebcrt,  son*  of  Clothaire 
reigned  jointly. 
693.  Childebert  II  ,  son 
of  Sigebert, 
Clothaire  II.,  son 
of  Chilperic. 
595.  Theudebert, 

Thierry  II.,  sons  of 
Childebert  II.,  reigned 
jointly  with  Clothaire 
11.  till  613,  when  Clo- 
thaire became  sole  king. 
623.  Dagobert  I., 

Charibert    II.,   sons  of 
Clothaire  II. 
638.  Sinef>ert  II. 

ClorisII. 
653.  Dagobert  II., 
Clothaire  III., 
Thierry  III., 
ChiMrric  II.. 
Clovis  HI., 

Dagobert  III.,  Fatn'ans, 
x  who  bore  the  title  of 
kings  till  714,  under  the 
government   of  Pepin 
oHerisUl. 
714.  Chilperic  II., 
Clothaire  IV., 
Thierry  IV.,  Faineant,  un- 
der the  government  of 
Charles  Martei. 
737.  Charles  Martel  ruled 
till  741. 


Kings  of  France. 


741.  Pepin  the  Short  as  mayor 
till  731,  and  from  731  to 
768  as  king. 

Carlovinoian  Kings. 

768.  Charlemagne,  son  of 
Pepin. 

814.  LouUI.,lhcGood-n«turcd. 
840.  Charles  I.,  the  Bald. 
877.  Louis  11. 

879.  I/>uis  III.  and  Carloman. 
886.  Charles  II.,  the  Fat. 
888.  Kudes. 
898.  Charles  III.,  the 
923.  Baoul. 
936.  Louis  IV.,  the 
934.  Lothnire. 

986.  Louis  V.    In  him  ended 

the  Carlovingian  race. 

Capetian  Kings. 

987.  Hugh  Capet. 

996.  Bobert  L,  the  Pious. 
1031.  Henry  I. 
1060.  Philip  I. 
1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 
1137.  Louis  VII.,  the  Young. 
1180.  Philip  II.,  Augustus. 
1223.  Louis  VIII.,  the  Lion. 
1226.  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis. 
1270.  Philip  III.,  the  Hold. 
1283.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair. 
1314.  Uuis  X. 
1316.  Philip  V.,  the  Long. 
1321.  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair. 

Charles  the  Fair  left  no  male 
heirs,  and  the  crown  passed 
from  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  Valois,  grand- 
son of  Philip  HI. 

Valois  Branch  or  Capetian 
Kisos. 

1328.  Philip  VI. 
1350.  John  I.,  the  Good. 
1364.  Charles  V  .  the  Wise. 
1380.  Charles  VL,  the  Well-be- 


1422.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victo- 
rious. 
1461.  Louis  XI. 

1483.  Charles  VIII.,  t:.,  Cur- 
ton  us. 

1493.  Louis  XII.,  the  Fatherof 

his  People. 
1513.  Francis  I. 
1317.  Henrv  II. 
MM.  Francis  II. 
1300.  Charles  IX. 
1574.  Henry  III. 

In  Henry  HI.  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  Henry  IV.,  a 
descendant,  in  the  tenth  gener- 
ation, of  the  sixth  ton  of  St. 
Louis, 

BoranoN  Branch  or  Cape- 

tian  Kim.. 
1.M9.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great. 
1610.  l^>uis  XIII. 
1613.  Louis  XIV. 
1715.  Louis  XV. 
1774.  Louis  XVI. 
1815.  Louis  XVIII. 
1824.  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1830  caused 
the  crown  to  pass  from  the 
Bourbon  branch  of  Capetian 
king*  to  the  Orleans- llouroon 
branch  —  Louis  Philippe  being 
a  deseendanl,  in  the  fifth  (fener- 
ation, from  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV. 

ORJ.RANA-Bot'RRON  BRANCH 

of  Capetian  King*. 
1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe  I. 

Sent  of  Louie  Philippe. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France,  but  was 
killed,  in  1842,  in  jumping 
from  his  carriage,  the  horses 
of  which  had  taken  fright. 


nis  son,  the  count  of  Paris, 

then  about  four  years  old,  be 

came  heir  apparent. 
Louis,  duke  of  Nemours. 
Francis,  prince  of  Joinville. 
Henry,  duke  of  Aiimale. 
Antunio,  duke  of  M  i  ■ 

The  revolution  of  184S  over- 
turned the  monarch*  in  France, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Capetian 
dynasty. 

The  Bonaparte  Family. 
Charles  Bonaparte,  a  lawyer  nf 

Ajaecio,  in  Corsica;  died  in 

Sons  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 

Joseph,  king  of  Naplcx.  and 
afterward  king  of  Spain. 

Napoleon,  the  emperor. 

Lucicn,  who  would  accept  nf  no 
crown  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  his  brother. 

Louis,  king  of  Holland. 

Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia. 

Son  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  Francois,  duke  of 
Kcich;tadt.  and  kine  of 
Borne.    He  died  in  I83t 

Son  of  Ijomt 
Louis  Napoleon,  now 
president  of  the  Frcnrb  ie- 
publie. 

In  case  the  monarchy  »)ir-  ilrl 
be  restored  in  France',  lienn 
V.,  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  grand- 
son of  Charles  X.,  "ill  be  the 
representative  -«f  the  direct 
Bourbon  line.  Hit  Mippurtcrs 
are  called  Carlisle,  or  Lryifi- 
mists.  The  count  of  Paris  re- 
presents the  Orlcans-Buiiiimn 
brsnrh  ;  but,  being  only  twelve 
years  old,  a  regency  would  be 
necessary  during  his  minority 
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CHAPTER  CCCC. 

General  Vines  of  France — Government  — 
Cities —  Manufactures  —  Commerce —  Ar- 
my—- Navy  —  Arts  —  Sciences  —  Literature 
—  People  —  Origin  — Genius  —  Influence  on 
other  Nations  —  Manners  and  Customs. 

France,  after  having  boon  a  monarchy  for  nearly 
fourteen  centuries,  is  now  a  republic.  Tbc  present 
constitution  was  formed  and  established  in  1N-1H.  By 
Ibis,  the  elective  franchise  is  extended  to  every  French- 
man over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  the  head  of 
the  executive  department  is  a  president,  elected  by 
general  suffrage,  for  four  years.  He  is  ineligible  until 
tour  years  have  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term.  The  vice-president  is  chosen  by  the  as- 
sembly from  a  list  of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the 
president.  The  legislative  department  consists  of  n 
single  chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly,  which 
sits  in  perpetuity.  It  consists  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  each  being  chosen  for  three  years. 
A  candidate  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  district  he 
is  chosen  to  represent.  The  eighty-six  departments 
form  so  many  districts,  which  severally  elect  represen- 
tatives, in  proportion  to  their  population. 

There  is  no  state  religion  in  France.  Out  of  thirty- 
five  millions,  only  two  millions  arc  regarded  a9  Protes- 
tants ;  the  rest  are  deemed  Catholics.  In  the  remote 
provinces,  and  the  rural  districts  generally,  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  de\  ^ted  (o  the  Catholic  church,  and 
still  observe  its  rites  ind  ceremonies  ;  nmong  the 
educated  classes,  n  g«  ncral  scepticism  prevails,  even 
anions'  those  who  atie:V  mass  and  confessions.  The 


philosophy  of  Epicuru*  teems  to  furnish  the  general 
system  of  morals.  Convenience  is  the  basis  of  the  code, 
and  each  man  interprets  it  for  himself,  and  we  may 
add,  for  the  most  part,  with  discretion.  It  would  np- 
peai  however,  that  mankind  need  a  law  which  springs 
from  a  source  above  themselves;  and  that  no  people 
can  reach  and  maintain  the  highest  state  of  civilization 
without  it.  The  greaicst  obstacle  to  the-  progress  of 
France,  especially  under  her  new  political  aspects,  is 
the  want  of  an  indexible  test  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
—  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  those  sturdy  virtues,  es|>eeially  amoi  g  the  more 
intelligent  classes,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  patriotic 
discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties  belonging  to  citizen- 
ship. As  the  people,  however,  became  corrupted 
through  despotism,  —  using  even  religion  ns  its  instru- 
ment of  degradation, —  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  surest  way  to  restore  to  them  a  true  system  of 
morals  is  to  give  them  political  independence. 

The  cities  of  France  need  no  extended  description 
nere.  Paris,  the  capital,  is,  doubtless,  the  most  agree- 
uble  city  in  the  world.  It  abounds  in  magnificent  edi- 
fices, palaces,  promenades,  public  gardens,  fountains, 
and  places  of  amusement.  The  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  freestone,  obtained  from  quarries 
beneath  the  city.  These  vast  excovations,  called  the 
catacombs,  have  been  used  as  a  depository  of  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  where  they  have  been  arranged  in 
a  fanciful  manner.  The  palace  of  the  Tuilcriea  has 
been  the  chief  residence  of  tlte  kings  of  France. 
Die  national  library  comprises  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  The  national  museum  contains  a  most 
magnificent  display  of  paintings  and  statuary.  The 
imhwthiI  gardens  embrace  the  most  extensive  and 


complete  collection  of  specimens  in  tne  animal,  mm 
em!,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the  world.  This  gny 
city,  which  at  first  seems  only  made  for  pleasure  and 
amusement,  will  be  found  to  contain  within  its  walls 
some  of  the  most  scientific  and  profound  scholars  that 
any  country  or  ogc  has  produced. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  intrigue,  politics,  learn- 
ing, and  power.  It  also  sets  the  fashions  for  Kun>[i« 
and  America.  An  immense  trade  is  here  carried  on 
in  articles  of  dress,  by  tailors  and  tnanluamakers. 
The  female  fashions  are  frequently  changed, and  every 
few  months  there  is  a  new  cut  for  male  attire.  Yet, 
while  they  nre  so  fickle  in  the  metropolis,  in  many 
parts  of  France  the  fashions  are  unchangeable.  Pro 
pie  may  at  all  times  be  seen  in  Paris,  from  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  attired  in  the  costumes  which 
prevailed  there  a  century  ugo. 

Besides  Paris,  there  are  many  other  large  and  ce!e 
brated  towns  in  France.  Lyons  is  renowned  for  its 
rich  silk  goods,  nnd  ^old  and  silver  stuffs  ;  Marseilles, 
as  a  sea|>ort ;  Bountcaux,  for  its  wines  ;  Brest  and 
Toulon,  as  naval  stations  ;  Rouen,  for  its  manufac- 
tures; Mont|K.'!lier,  as  the  resort  of  invalids;  Ver- 
sailles, for  its  palace  ;  Strasburg,  for  its  cathedral,  the 
spire  of  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  artificial  construc- 
tions in  the  world  ;  Rheims,  for  its  church,  in  which 
the  kings  of  France  were  formerly  crowned. 

The  manufactures  of  France  arc  extensive  and 
greatly  varied  ;  the  commerce*  is  increasing,  bui  it  is> 
much  inferior  to  that  of  England  and  the  United 
stairs.  The  army  contains  jiImhiI  four  hundred  thou- 
sand  mm.  The  navy  comprises  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  armed  vessels,  of  which  sixty-one  are 
steamers.    Tlie  number  of  men  afloat  is  '£2,561. 

In  many  of  the  arts  nnd  sciences  the  French  have 
taken  the  lead  in  Europe.  In  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
botuny,  and  the  natural  sciences  general^,  they  have 
surpassed  nil  other  nations,  not  only  in  philosophical 
research  and  discovery,  but  in  rendering  science 
available  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  The  genius 
of  the  nation  seems  to  embrace  opposite  qualities  — 
quickness  and  sensibility  of  intellect,  with  the  greatest 
powers  of  abstraction.  We  see  them  excelling  in  the 
fine  arts  and  philosophy, — in  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  on  the  one  hand,  —  and  mathematics  and 
metaphysics,  on  tlio  other.  With  a  curious  aptitude  for 
details,  they  ure  still  equally  successful  in  systematic 
and  scientific  arrangement ;  with  a  genius  for  trifles, 
toys,  and  trinkets  —  for  bijouterie  and  millinery,  they 
have  nn  equal  genius  for  the  higher  exercises  of  the 
understanding,  as  displayed  in  literature  and  politics — 
the  two  great  fields  of  human  thought  and  action 

•  In  no  countrv  arc  the  lands  no  minutely  divided  m  in 
Prance.  It  is  said  that  there  arc  five  million*  of  landed 
proprietors  in  the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  great  dcuJ 
of  poverty,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 

The  great  distress  arising  from  poverty  ha*  led  many  phil- 
anthropic mind*  in  Europe  to  seek  a  remedy.  Saint  Mm  on 
and  Fourier  in  France,  and  Owen  in  England,  imagined  tUt 
they  had  found  a  panacea  for  these  evil*  in  a  new  organic- 
tion  of  society,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  secure  a 
right  and  opportunity  to  labor  at  fair  wages.  In  Franks  the 
investigation*  upon  this  aubject  have  rouhed  in  a  )x.!>u>  *1 
party  called  toctalitU,  who  exercise  great  influence  145x111  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Amid  many  dogmas  deemed  Uncitu] 
or  fanatical,  they  avow  attachment' to  the  psescnt  1  ou-iitu- 
tion,  and  a  desire  to  propagate  their  opinions  by  argument 
and  the  ballot- box.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  l»ct»  they 
have  collected  and  circulated  have  been  useful  to  the  labor- 
ing clauses,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country. 
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PECULIARITIES   OF   DIFFERENT  PROVINCES. 


The  brief  historical  sketch  we  have  given  will  suffi- 
ciently verify  the  latter  part  of  this  observation. 

A  just  estimate  or  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
French  nation,  cannot  bo  attained  but  by  recurring  to 
its  enrly  annals.  The  people  have  an  intense  national- 
ity, melting  them  into  one  spirit,  yet  still  retaining  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  separate  provinces,  in  a  state 
of  high  originality  derived  from  the  blood  of  their  re- 
mote ancestry.  This,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  is 
easily  certified  as  u  matter  of  fact. 

In  every  part  of  France,  the  French  language  pre- 
vails. Every  where  we  see  vivacity,  politeness,  loquac- 
ity,  —  a  turn  for  quick  observation  and  sharp  reflection, 
—  a  fondness  for  music  and  the  dance,  for  women  and 
war,  for  coquetry  in  one  sex,  and  gallantry  in  the  other. 
Evory  where  we  sec  the  distinct  traces  of  that  geniul 
temperament  and  happy  mixture  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  sense  and  sentiment,  characteristic  of  this  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  traveller  in  Brittany  will 
find  the  people  relatively  poor,  hard,  untamable  and  re- 
sistant. 44  Along  the  Bca-coast,"  savs  Michelet, 44  nature 
expires,  and  humanity  becomes  cold  and  mournful.  In 
the  islands  of  Scin,  Batz,  and  Ushant,  the  wedding  fes- 
tival itself  is  sad  and  severe.  The  girls  unblushingly 
make  the  marriage  proposal ;  woman  there  becomes 
harder  than  man,  and  in  the  Ushant  Isles,  she  is  taller 
and  stronger." 

In  Poitou,  we  shall  find  a  mixed  and  contradictory, 
yet  original  character.  It  was  of  a  native  'i*  this 
country,  that  an  ancient  writer  snys,  "  He  was  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  knight,  and  he  travelled  a  long  way 
over  the  world  deceiving  the  ladies!"  It  was  in  this 
same  Poitou,  that  many  of  the  sturdy  Protestant 
families  resided,  which  took  refuge  in  Rochelle, 
ond  were  cut  off*  in  the  celebrated  siege  and  sack 
of  that  city  —  an  event  which  took  out  of  France  a 
large  part  of  its  best  blood,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  that  religious  and  moral  flaccidity 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  defect  in  the  French 
national  character.  In  Poitou,  we  shall  also  find 
La  Vendee,  a  country  lost  in  woods  and  hedges, 
where  the  peasants,  startled  from  their  solitude  by 
invasion  during  the  first  French  revolution,  sudden- 
ly stood  up  a  nation  of  heroes.  In  Poitou,  also,  is  the 
Upper  Limousin,  where  the  people,  dwelling  amid 
rocks  of  lava,  and  living  on  rough  wine  and  bitter 
cheese, — arc  harsh,  sour,  and  scmi-barlwrous,  appear- 
ing in  strange  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, who  are  renowned  for  their  vivacity,  cheerfulness, 
uid  wiL 

The  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Pyrenees  are 
checkered  by  the  variety  of  races  which  first  peo- 
pled them.  At  the  town  of  Tnrbes,  for  instance,  you 
may  see  ten  thousand  people  on  n  market  day,  gath- 
ered from  the  country  for  sixty  miles  around.  Here 
will  be  remarked  the  white  cap  of  Biorre,  the  brown 
unc  of  Foix,and  the  red  one  of  Roussillon  ;  here  is  the 
tl.it  hat  of  Aragon,  the  round  one  of  Navarre,  and 
the  |>euked  one  of  Biscay.  Langucdoc  is  a  country 
>>f  vines.  Placed  at  the  angle  of  the  south,  it  has 
frequently  suffered  from  jarring  races  and  religions; 
and  hence  the  murderous  energy,  the  tragic  vivacity, 
of  the  people.  "The  strong  and  bard  genius  of 
Languedoc,"  says  Michelet,  44  has  not  been  sufficiently 
divinguished  from  the  quick-witted  levity  of  Guycnnc, 
and  the  hot-headed  petulance  of  Provence  :  yet  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  Langucdoc  and  Guy- 
ennc,  as  between  the  men  of  the  mountain  and  the 
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Girondists  ;  between*  Fabre  and  Barnave  ;  between 
the  smoky  wine  of  Luncl  and  claret.  Belief  is  strong 
and  intolerant  in  Languedoc,  often,  indeed,  to  atrocity 
so  is  disbelief.  Guyenne,  on  the  contrary,  the  conn 
try  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  has  flo&tea  betw  ixt 
belief  and  doubt.  Fenelon,  the  rr.os.  religious  of  its 
celebrated  men,  was  almost  a  heretic.  Things  grow 
worse  as  we  advance  tewnrd  Gascony —  the  land  of 
poor  devils,  exceedingly  noble  and  exceedingly  beg- 
garly — joyous  and  reckless,  not  a  man  of  whom  but 
would  have  said,  like  their  Henri  IV., 4  I  am  going  to 
take  the  desperate  leap.'  Such  men  risk  all  to  suc- 
ceed, and  do  succeed.  The  Annagnacs  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Valois ;  the  Albrets  blending  with  the 
Bourbons  at  last  gave  kings  to  France. 

44  Provence  has  both  resisted  and  sheltered  all  nations. 
All  have  sung  the  songs  and  danced  the  danccsof  Av- 
ignon  and  of  Beaucaire  ;  all  have  stopped  at  the  passes 
over  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  crossways  of  the 
high  mails  of  the  south.  The  saints  of  Provence 
built  bridges  for  them,  and  began  to  fraternize  the 
west.  The  sprightly  and  lovely  girls  of  Aries  anc* 
Avignon  —  in  continuation  of  their  good  work  —  have 
taken  by  the  hand  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Italian,  and  have  led  off  the  farandola  with  them 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Nor  have  these  strangers 
wished  to  reembark.  They  have  built,  in  Provence. 
Greek,  Moresco,and  Italian  towns — and  have  preferred 
the  feverish  countenances  of  Frejus  to  those  of  Ionia 
and  Tusculum  ;  have  wrestled  with  torrents,  turned  the 
shelves  of  the  hills  into  cultivated  terraces,  and  extort- 
ed grapes  from  the  stony  ridges  which  yielded  only 
thyme  and  lavender." 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  typographical  survey  of 
France,  we  shall  remark  in  Hauphiny,  in  Franchc 
Comte,  in  Lorraine,  and  Ardennes,  —  in  Burgundy, 
Chumpuigne,  and  Picardy,  a  special,  local  charac- 
ter, so  distinct  as  to  be  universally  recognized.  It 
is  only  in  Paris,  the  capital,  that  the  whole  is  formed 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  even  here  the  streaks 
of  local  and  provincial  peculiarity  are  not  absolutely  lost. 
The  Parisian  mind  presents  at  once  the  most  complex 
and  the  highest  form  of  French  genius.  It  would 
seem  that  the  result  of  the  annihilation  of  local  pro- 
vincial policy  must  be  altogether  negative  ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  44  From  all  these  n«  nations  of  material,  local 
and  special  ideas,  results  a  living  generality,  a  positive 
fact,  a  lively  strength."  44  'Tis  a  great  and  marvel- 
l«»iis  spectacle,  which  meets  the  eye  as  it  wander* 
from  the  centre  and  the  extremities,  and  embraces 
within  its  glance  that  vast  and  powerful  organism 
where  dill'erent  parts  are  so  fitly  approxima  te, 
opposed  or  blended  together — the  weak  with  the 
strong,  the  positive  with  the  negative  —  to  see  the 
eloquent  and  winy  Burgundy  betwixt  the  ironical 
naivete  of  Champaigne,  and  the  critical,  polemical, 
and  warlike  ruggedness  of  Franche  Comte  and  Ia>t~ 
mine  ;  to  see  the  Languedoc ian  fanaticism  between 
the  Provencal  lightness  and  the  G  use  on  indifference  ; 
to  seo  the  grasping  desires  and  spirit  of  conquest  <>f  ' 
Normandy  restrained  between  resisting  Brittany  and 
thick  and  massive  Flanders." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Paris  there  are  compara- 
tively few  Parisians  —  natives  of  the  city.    A  French 
essayist,  in  describing  a  Parisian  house  of  seven  j 
stories,  distributes  the  occupants  as  follows.  First, 
there  are  two  druggists  from  the  provinces,  in  the  lower  '  | 
story  ;  next,  in  the  rntrc-*ol,  is  a  dentist  corn-doctor  from 
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Italy,  a  corset-maker  from  Caraussonne,  and  a  Gen- 
oese speculator.  On  the  rear  floor  is  a  Norman 
notary,  with  eight  clerks,  all  from  the  provinces. 
Next  is  a  deputy  from  the  south,  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily, desirous  to  sec  how  he  looks  in  the  Chamber. 
Next  is  a  wet  nurse,  and  a  young  man  who  appears 
under  the  guise  of  an  American  traveller.  Next  is  an 
Italian  tenor  singer,  who  practises  his  toct  de  petto 
twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  HttrraJeur  from  Leipsic,  and 
a  Spanish  marquis,  named  Don  Boltrum  delns  Marismos, 
de  las  Cum  panadas,  de  las  Cardonas,  de  las  Blagadas, 
—  whose  life  is  one  continued  cigarette.  Next  we 
have  a  lawyer  from  Perigord,  an  English  tourist, 
making  sketches  of  Franco  in  his  room,  and  a 
university  student  from  Germany.  Next  there  is 
an  aged  Swiss,  deeply  immersed  in  alchemy  ;  a  Jew, 
who  stands  fur  the  artists  as  model  for  King  Priam, 
King  Lear,  the  apostles  and  saints  generally.  His 
daughter  is  model  for  Niubc,  the  Graces,  Venus,  &c. 
Next  is  a  young  llavarian  girl,  who  gets  seventeen 
bous  a  day  for  polishing  gaiter  buttons  ;  her  neighbors 
ire,  a  gilder  from  Nantes,  and  a  Hungarian  who 
>reeds  maggots  under  his  bed,  from  putrescent  meat, 
which  he  sells  to  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  for  bait.  The 
gorret  —  die  eighth  story  —  is  occupied  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  are  from  Picurdy,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
&c.  Finally,  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  inhabited  by 
water-carriers,  errand-runners,  carriage-openers,  gas- 
lighters,  and  those  who  get  a  living  by  picking  up 
die  ends  of  cigars  ! 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  particular  provinces 
seem  to  supply  the  capital  with  particular  professions  : 
thus,  the  masons  are  from  C  re  use  and  Limousin  ;  the 
chimney-sweeps,  water-curriers,  errand-runners,  tin- 
ners, and  tinkers,  arc  from  Auvergne  and  the  vicinity  ; 
the  tailors  and  boot-maker*  are  from  the  region  of 
Slrasburg;  the  nurses  are  from  Burgundy,  Arc. 

That  these  sketches  arc  not  mere  fancies,  is  evident 
from  a  reference  to  well-known  facts.  We  shall  find 
that  nearly  all  the  celebrated  authors,  artists,  politi- 
cians, and  nivalis,  are  from  the  provinces.  Thus,  to 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  iImj  living  Parisian  authors  : 
Dumas  is  from  Villers-Cottercls,  Victor  Hugo  from 
Besancou,  Balzac  from  Touraine ;  Eugene  Guinot 
and  Thiers  are  from  Marseille* ;  Jules  Janin  is  from 
St.  Eticnne;  Gauticr  from  Tarbcs  ;  the  three  A  ra- 
gos  arc  from  Eslagel  ;  Lamartine  is  faun  Macon  ;  CJui- 
lot  from  Nismes;  Madame  George  Suud  from  Berry  ; 
La  morula  is  from  Brittany,  &c.  ice. 

Here,  then,  is  France;  at  once  homogeneous  and 
fragmental,  national  and  provincial.  There  is  no  land 
where  the  people  arc  morn  universally  devoted  to  the 
central  idea  of  country  than  this.  La  lie  lie  Franee 
is  the  object  of  general  idolatry  ;  yet,  as  we  have 
said,  tlie  local  peculiarities  remain  strongly  marked. 
France  is  like  a  painting,  having  0110  grand  design, 
yet  showing  die  separate  threads  of  the  canvas  behind, 
nnd  beyond  the  colors  which  give  unity  to  the  surface. 
The  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  early 
history  of  France.     The    Celts  —  a    noisy  race, 

w  hich  overran  Europe  sword  in  hand,  from  a  vain 
and  uneasy  desire  to  see,  know,  and  busy  themselves 
with  every  thing  "  —  were  still  a  genial,  social  people. 
These  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  population,  and 
gave  tone  and  color  to  the  texture  of  society.  They 
were  broken  into  many  bands  and  tribes,  and  set- 
tling in  different  parts  of  the  country,  perpetuated 
their  peculiarities,  often  deriving  from  the  soil  and  cli- 


mate the  instruments  by  which  these  were  preserved,  1 
and  perhaps  exaggerated. 

Considering  the  Celtic  stock  as  the  basis  of  the  mod- 
ern Gullic  nation,  we  must  nevertheless  remember  the 
mixture  of  Grecian  blood  at  Marseilles  and  the  conti". 
uoits  country  ;  of  Norman,  in  what  still  bears  the  name 
of  Normandy;  of  Roman,  infused  during  nearly  five 
centuries  of  Roman  dominion;  and  finally  of  Ger- 
man, in  the  migrations  of  the  Rurgundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  This  mixture  of  nations  has  been  highly- 
advantageous  to  France.  It  seems  a  general  law  that 
the  simple,  original  races  are  rather  designed  to  break 
the  soil  than  reap  the  harvest  of  civilization.  The  pure 
Caucasian  —  if  we  tnko  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  which  gives  name  to  the  race,  as  its  exnmp'e 

—  hns  never  advanced  beyond  barbarism  ;  the  Mon- 
golian, in  his  native  land,  is  little  better  than  a  savage  ; 
the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  American  Indifei, have 
never,  by  themselves,  shown  a  capacity  for  improve- 
ment beyond  a  very  limited  degree.  The  first  nation?, 
unmixed,  always  seem  to  remain  children.  With 
them  the  physical  is  predominant.  The  historian 
speaks  of  those  which  early  peopled  Europe,  "with 
large,  fair,  soft,  succulent  bodies,"  as  the  infants  of  n 
nascent  world.  It  is  by  grafting  that  the  finest  fruits 
are  produced.  The  crab-apple  will  remain  a  crab 
forever  if  its  sap  be  not  mingled  with  tliat  of  other 
kinds.  The  pippin  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
crossing  of  varieties.  Thus  it  is,  among  the  mixed 
races  of  mankind,  that  wo  see  the  intellectual  gaining 
an  ascendency  over  the  material  ;  it  is  among  nations 
in  w  hose  veins  is  mingled  the  blood  of  various  kindreds 
and  tongues,  that  nre  found  the  highest  examples  of 
intellectual  and  moral  endowment.  What  was  even 
Eugland,with  its  Anglo-Saxon  race,  till  the  infusion  of 
French-Norman  blood  ?  Do  not  all  the  monuments 
of  w  hich  she  boasts  take  their  date  since  the  conquest  ? 
In  early  ages,  war — the  instinct  of  uncivilized  man 

—  effected  the  mixture  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  as  the  instrument  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  extends  its  blessings  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  good  man 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  races,  nnd  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  socicly,  by  mingling  all  into  one  fraternity  of 
states  and  nations. 

The  means  by  which  the  separate  tribes  of  France 
hnve  been  formed  into  n  nation,  nre  to  he  found  in  the 
lively  sympathy  and  social  instinct  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tion, derived,  as  we  havo  intimated,  from  their  Celtic 
ancestors.  Through  this,  the  separated  provinces, 
diflering  at  first  in  habit,  climate,  and  language,  have 
comprehended  nnd  assimilated  with  each  other.  While 
along  her  bonier,  France  presents  "against  England 
hard  Brittany  and  tenacious  Normandy ;  to  grave  nnd 
solemn  Spuin  opposes  scoffing  Gnscony  ;  to  Italy,  the 
fire  of  Provence  ;  to  the  massive  German  empire,  the 
deep  nnd  solid  battalions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  to 
Belgian  inflation  and  rage,  the  cool,  strong  wrath  of 
Picardy  —  with  the  solemnity,  reflection,  and  aptitude 
for  civilization  of  Ardennes  and  Champaigne  " :  thus 
encircling  herself  by  a  living  wall,  at  once  defensive 
and  repellent,  —  she  is  bound  together  by  the  cement 
of  a  universal  spirit  of  nationality.  In  no  country  hns 
local  and  private  life  remained  so  independent  as  in 
France  ;  yet  nowhere  hns  the  common  love  of  coun- 
try been  more  generally  diffused  or  firmly  established. 
I  While  thus  the  genial  spirit  of  the  Gallic  race  ha* 
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spread  itself  over  France,  it  has  not  stopped  at  its 
borders.  "  I  cannot,1'  says  Goizot,  "  but  regard 
Franco  as  the  centre,  the  focus,  of  tho  civilization  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  going  too  fnr  to  say  that  she 
has  always  been,  upon  every  occasion,  in  advance  of 
other  nations.  Italy,  at  various  epochs,  has  out- 
stripped her  in  the  arts ;  England,  as  regards  polit- 
ical institutions,  is  by  far  before  her;  and  perhaps, 
at  certain  moments,  we  may  find  other  nations  of 
Europe  superior  to  her  in  various  particulars ;  but  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  whenever  France  has  set 
forward  in  the  career  of  civilization,  she  has  sprung 
forth  with  new  vigor,  and  has  soon  come  up  with,  or 
passed  by,  all  her  rivals. 

"  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  those  ideas,  those 
institutions  which  promote  civilization,  whose  birth  must 
yet  be  referred  to  other  countries,  have, —  before  they 
could  Ipcome  general,  or  produce  fruit,  before  they 
could  be  transplanted  to  other  lands,  or  benefit  the 
common  stock  of  Europcancivilization,  —  been  obliged 
to  undergo  in  France  a  new  preparation ;  it  is  from 
France,  as  from  a  second  country  more  rich  and  fer- 
tile, that  they  have  started  forth  to  make  tho  conquest 
of  Europe.  There  is  not  a  single  great  idea,  not  a 
single  great  principle  of  civilization,  which,  iu  order 
to  become  universally  spread,  has  not  first  passed 
through  France. 

44  There  is,  indeed,  in  tho  genius  of  the  French, 
something  of  a  sociablencss,  of  a  sympathy  —  some- 
thing which  spreads  itself  with  more  facility  and  en- 
ergy, than  in  tho  genius  of  any  other  people.  It  may 
be  in  the  language,  or  the  particular  turn  of  mind,  of 
the  French  nation ;  it  may  be  iu  their  manners,  or 
that  their  ideas,  being  more  popular,  present  them- 
selves more  clearly  to  the  masses,  and  penetrate  among 
them  with  greater  case.  In  a  word,  clearness, 
sociability,  sympathy,  arc  tho  particular  charac- 
teristics of  France — of  its  civilization  ;  and  these  qual- 
ities render  it  eminently  qualified  to  inarch  at  the 
head  of  European  civilization." 

The  force  of  these  observations  has  been  evinced 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe 
with  the  |>olitical  revolutions  in  France.  In  1789,  in 
1830,  and  in  1848,  the  billows  which  agitated  tho 
masses  of  Paris,  heaved  and  swelled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  million  throughout  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  While  England  remains  iu  a  state  of  sul- 
len isolation,  France  breathes  her  spirit  over  one  fourth 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  doubt- 
l<  ss,  that  led  Coleridge,  while  giving  vent  to  his  na- 
tional spleen,  to  do  some  justice  to  France.  "The 
French,"  said  he,  "  resemble  gunpowder  :  individual- 
ly, they  are  smutty  and  contemptible,  like  the  single 
grams  ;  but  ns  a  nation,  they  are  terrible  like  the  mass 
when  it  explodes." 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  French  nation 
is  the  most  intelligent,  frugal,  industrious,  and  temper- 
ate, in  Europe.  Though  easily  excited,  they  are,  in- 
dividually, remarkable  for  living  within  their  income  — 
thus  showing  self-control  and  habits  of  order.  In  the 
revolution  of  1789,  maddened  by  oppression,  and  de- 
U:im  <\  by  a  corrupt  dynasty,  many  of  the  people  seemed 
t..  delight  in  scenes  of  blood  and  terror.  In  the  more 
recent  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  —  and  especially 
in  the  latter  —  the  lower  classes  of  Paris  have  shown 
unparalleled  humanity  and  moderation  —  conclusive 
proofs  of  tho  civilizing  influence  of  even  the  partial 
political  liberty  they  have  enjoyed. 


From  these  observations,  it  will  readily  be  seen  tha 
an  American  in  France,  who  has  previously  known 
the  French  only  from  descriptions  by  the  English,  is 
forcibly  struck  with  their  unfairness;  the  descriptions, 
in  many  points,  have  not  even  the  resemblance  of 
caricatures.  It  seems  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  hate  the  French,  and  this  accounts  sufficiently 
for  tho  calumny.  Goldsmith  hit  not  only  on  the  Eng- 
lish feeling,  but  he  exemplified  the  national  prejudice,  in 
making  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  I  hate  the  French 
because  they  are  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes."  It 
is  true  that  this  prejudice  is  relumed  by  the  people 
of  France.  A  hatred  of  England  is  a  national  char- 
acteristic. Even  the  enlightened  Michelet  says  that 
14  wool  and  flesh  arc  the  primitive  foundations  of 
England  and  the  English  race.  Their  greatest  man 
—  Shakspeare  —  was  originally  a  butcher  !" 

Julius  Ca-sar  described  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
as  the  most  polished  barbarians  he  had  conquered, 
and  what  the  ancestors  were  among  the  barbarous, 
the  descendants  now  are  among  the  refined.  Stra- 
bo  describes  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  so  jealous  of 
their  honor  thut  each  one  of  them  fell  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  resent  un  insult  offered  to  his  neighbor. 
Like  the  English,  the  French  are  not  without  pride, 
though  it  is  not  like  that  of  the  English,  personal,  but 
national ;  the  dignity  of  the  individual  vanishes  before 
the  glory  of  France.  Glory  is  the  passion  of  the  French, 
and  if  the  national  honor  bo  advanced,  n  private,  or 
even  a  public  calamity  is  little  heeded.  This  passion 
for  glory  has  hud  ample  gratification,  though  at  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  French  are  more  sensible  to  the  emotions  of 
joy  than  of  sorrow  ;  they  feel  the  good  and  forget  tho 
evil.  The  present  outweighs  the  future,  and  the  ex- 
isting impulse  is  the  ruling  one.  This  is  the  instability 
which  the  English  call  insincerity.  This  also  produces 
a  facility  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  that  enables 
them  to  bear  reverses  better  than  any  other  people, 
and  that  makes  them  feel  at  home  wherever  they  are  — 
in  courts  or  camps,  or  among  the  wildest  savage  tribes. 
It  is  noted  in  America  that  the  French  settler  in  the 
forest  becomes  identified  with  the  Indinn  sooner  than 
uny  other  Eurojican.  The  natural  cheerfulness  of 
the  French  is  sustained  by  a  general  urbanity  thai 
exists  m  no  other  country  ;  their  politeness  is  both  a 
feeling  and  a  habit. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  French  is  not  boisterous 
or  occasional ;  it  is  constant,  and  connected  with  great 
kindness  of  feeling.  There  is  so  little  seporation  of 
families,  that  the  manner  of  life  seems  almost  patri- 
archal, and  several  generations  often  live  under  the 
same  roof.  It  is  a  common  and  delightful  sight  to 
behold  the  whole  family  group,  from  youth  to  age, 
como  out  and  enjoy  themselves  at  some  holiday  or 
fete.  Wherever  the  French  congregate,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  enjoyment  spread  over  them ;  there  are 
joy  and  animation  on  every  face.  Wrangling 
or  intoxication  is  almost  unknown  in  France,  j Voi- 
cing is  as  much  the  expression  of  joy  as  weeping 
is  of  grief ;  and  a  traveller  cannot  go  far,  in  France, 
without  beholding  a  village  dance,  to  w  hich,  a*  there 
arc  no  refreshments,  the  national  cheerfulness  w  ti  e 
only  incentive.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  circum- 
stances in  French  society  is,  that  aged  people  of 
both  sexes  are  among  the  most  cherished  mem- 
bers, whether  at  a  village  festival  or  Parisian 
soiree. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCI. 

Description  of  the  Britishlsles —  Knowledge  of 
them  by  the  Ancients  —  Their  general  His- 
tory—  Formation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —  Extent  and 
Population  of  the  British  Empire. 

Thk  British  Isles  lie  on  (he  western  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  On  the  south  they  are  separated 
from  France  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  east,  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  called  the  German  Ocean, separates 
them  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  on  the 
north  and  west,  their  shores  arc  washed  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  They  are  thus  very  favorably  situated  for 
defence  in  war,  and  for  commerce  in  peace.  Thev 
consist  of  two  large  islands — Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land—  with  many  smaller  ones,  principally  scattered 
along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  latter  island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  five 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  divided  into  England,  Scot- 
and,  and  Wales  ;  which  three  countries,  though  now 
toiled  into  one  kingdom,  exhibit  peculiarities  character- 
zing  them,  as  in  several  respects,  distinct.  Ireland 
lies  west  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
broad.  The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is  cool  and 
moist :  in  the  north,  rain  and  mist  are  abundant.  The 
soil  of  Great  Britain  is  but  moderately  fertile  by 
nature  :  in  the  north,  it  is  rocky  and  sterile  :  a  very 
skilful  agriculture,  however,  and  the  general  industry 
of  the  people,  has  made  the  greater  part  of  it  highly 
productive.  Ireland  has  a  richer  soil,  but  the  hus- 
bandry is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  who  visited  them  for  commercial 
ourposes  ;  but  wc  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  condi- 
'on  of  the  country  or  the  inhabitants  at  that  early  pe- 
riod. The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
regions  after  their  conquest  of  Gaul,  when  Julius 
C;esar  invaded  Britain  :  they  established  their  dominion 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  but  Ireland  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  remained  unsubdued.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  continued  under  separate 
governments  for  many  centuries.  England  gradually 
obtained  the  preeminence,  and  finally  absorbed  all  the 


others.  Ireland  was  conquered  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  Wales  in  the  thirteenth.  Scotland  and  England 
became  united  under  one*  sovereign  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  combined  into 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  In  1800,  Ire- 
land was  united  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole 
monarchy  received  its  present  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Islands  form  the  central  part  of  this 
empfre,  London  being  its  capital.  The  following 
shows  the  extent  and  population  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  its  several  divisions :  — 


Squirt  MJu, 

Whole  extent  of  the  British  IiUtj<l»,..I16,"00.. 

KngUn.1  and  W»lc*,...>i,100.. 

"        "         Scotland,  29,600.. 

Ireland  32,1*0.. 


2fi,8fi3.<1.57...2:«) 
lfi,03.j,«'00...,i91 
.2,fi2»,!W7....8,J 
.8,200,000...  256 

Beside  these  divisions,  Great  Britain  has  possessions 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  so  that  it  is  said  the 
sun  never  ceases  to  shine  upon  its  territories  and  it* 
people.  From  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  commerce 
and  language,  from  its  naval  and  military  power,  und 
its  vast  resources,  this  empire  must  be  deemed  the 
greatest  the  world  has  known.  The  population  of  the 
whole  empire  probably  exceeds  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  distributed  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

Population. 

27,000,000 


Bxmsn  Islands,  including  the  islands  of  A! - 
demey,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  on  the  French 
const,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Heligoland,  

North  America*  Colonies. —  Canada,  tho  » 
North- western  Territory,  New  Brunswick,  / 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  I'rinre  Edward'*  i 
Island,  Newfoundland,  Honduras,  Bermuda,  * 

\V»>t  Indus  and  S.inn  America. — Jamaica,  - 
Trinidad,  Barba<li>c*,  A:iti^na,  Dominica,  f 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the  liaha-  I 
mat,  British  Guiana,  ' 

Africax  Colonies. —  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,) 
Gambia.  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  of  Good  II<»pc.. .  J 

Colonies  in  A-ia.  —  East  India  Company's  Ter-  « 
ritoricsand  Government  Colonics  in  India  or  r 
Hindootan,  Ceylon,  Farther  India,  Singapore,  1 
Hong  Kong  ' 

Australia,  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  &c. 


Whole  population, 


.1,700,000 

846,000 
. .  •  300,000 

130,000,000 

 fiOO.OOO 

160,445,000 


Having  given  this  general  description  of  the  British 
empire,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  its  history, 
embracing  under  the  head  of  England,  the  general 
course  of  events,  with  separate  narratives  of  Wale* 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  reaching  to  the  several  periods  | 
nt  which  these  became  lost  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  close  our  sketch  by  a  glance  at  its  present 
political  condition. 


CHAPTER  COCCIL 

65  B.  C  to  A.  D.  827. 

England.  —  The  Ancient  Britons  —  Julius 
Cttsar's  Invasion —  Agr'uola's  Conquest —  j 
The  Roman  Dominion  in  Britain  —  Vorti- 
gern  — The  Sason  Emigration  and  Conquest 
—  Introduction  of  Christianity  —  The  Hep- 
tarchy—  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  uf 
England. 


Landing  of  <>«r. 

England  unman  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  tin- 
British  Islands,  that  in  common  language  we  often 
speak  of  England  as  embracing  the  whole  empire,  and 
the  English  as  meaning  the  entire  people.  Yet  Eng- 
land occupies  only  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts 
of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  —  Wnlcs  tying  on  the 
west,  and  Scotland  on  the  north.  The  Thames,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  m  length,  flows  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to  London  — 
sivty  miles.  The  Severn  rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  into 
the 'British  Channel,  after  u  course  of  two  hundred 
miles. 

The  surface  of  England  is  diversified  :  the  western  | 
portion  is  in  parts  mouutainous,  though  none  of  the 
peaks  rise  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  the  central  part  is  hillv  ;  in  the  eustern  counties 
plains  and  marshes.    The  soil  is 


not  naturally  fertile,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
barren  heaths  and  plains,  the  whole  is  cultivated  like 
a  garden.    The  mineral  treasures  of  England  —  tin, 
copper,  iron,  coal     are  great,  and  have  largely  con 
tributed  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  ancient  name  of  Britain  is  sup|>osed  to  have 
originated  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  visited  it  eight  or 
ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  for  tin  ;  und 
hence  they  called  it  Britain,  or  "  the  country  of  tin." 
The  name  of  Albion,  or  M  white  country,"  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  high  chalky  cliffs  along  the 
southern  coasts.  The  title  of  England  comes  from 
the  Angles,  who  settled  in  the  country  during  the 
seventh  century,  and,  blent  with  the  Saxons,  gave  the 
title  of  Anglo'Sasont  to  the  English  race. 

The  earliest  inliabitant*  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  mainly  of  that  great  family,  the  chief 
branches  of  which,  distinguished  by  the  designation 
of  Celts,  spread  themselves  over  Middle  and  Western 
Europe.  The  W  elsh  and  Danish  traditions  indicate  an 
emigration,  also,  from  Jutland  ;  and  the  name  of  Cymry, 
given  to  the  immigrant  people,  has  been  supposed  to 
point  out  their  prol>able  identity  with  the  Cimmerians 
who,  being  expelled  by  the  Scythians  from  their  more 
ancient  seats  north  of  the  Euxine,  traversed  Europe  in  a 
north-western  direction,  nnd  formed  new  settlements  neai 
the  Baltic  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Some  of  these 
barbarians  reached  Britain  by  the  same  route  which 
was  afterward  traversed  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles. 
The  Celts  crossed  o\cr  from  the  neighboring  country-  of 
Gaul ;  und  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one 
from  the  country  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  another 
from  Armorica.  At  a  later  period,  the  Belga-,  actuated 
by  martial  restlessness,  or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  the  island,  and  settled 
there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland  country.  These 
Belgie  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 
Thus  the  early  settlers  of  Britain  were  the  Celts  from 
France,  the  Cymric  Cells  from  Jutland,  and  the  Bel- 
gie, confined  to  the  south-eastern  coasts. 

Ca  sar  is  the  first  writer  by  w  hom  any  authentic  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  island  arc  given.  Stimulated 
probably  by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  the 
Horv  of  first  carrying  the  Roman  nrms  into  Britain  : 
provoked,  also,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had 
been  furnished  to  his  enemies  in  Gaul,  especially  to 
the  Yeneti,  —  the  people  of  Yannes,  in  Bretagne  — 
and  other  maritime  people  of  Western  Gaul,  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  invasion  of  the  island.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary Step,  he  summoned  to  his  camp  a  number  of  the 
merchants  who  traded  to  the  island,  —  who  alone  of 
the  Gauls  had  any  acquaintance  with  it,  —  and  to  them 
he  addressed  various  inquiries.  Their  caution,  however, 
or  their  ignorance,  prevented  his  learning  much  from 
them.  Failing  in  this  quarter,  one  of  his  officers  — 
C.  Volusenus  —  was  sent  to  reconnoitre;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  leave  his  ship  and  trust  himself  on  shore 
among  the  natives.  Cffisar,  no  way  deterred  by  his 
want  of  information,  collected  a  fleet,  and  disposed 
his  force  with  a  view  to  the  descent 

He  found  the  country,  as  he  tells  us,  "  inhabited  by 
those  who,  according  to  the  existing  tradition,  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  island  ;  the  sen-coast,  by  those  w  ho,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  or  in  order  to  make  war,  had  crossed 
over  from  among  the  Belga*,  and  w  ho,  in  almost  every 
case,  retained  the  names  of  their  nativo  states,  from 
winch  they  emigrated  to  this  island  —  in  which  they 
war,  and  settled,  and  began  to  till  the  land.  The 
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population  is  very  great,  and  the  buildings  very  numer- 
ous, closely  resembling  those  of  the  Gauls.  The  quantity 
of  cattle  is  considerable.  For  money  they  use  copper, 
or  rings  of  iron  of  a  certain  weight  Tin  is  produced 
in  the  middle  districts,  and  iron  near  tlie  sea-coast, 
but  the  quantity  of  this  is  small  :  the  copper  which  they 
use  is  imported.  There  is  timber  of  every  kind  which 
is  found  in  Gaul,  except  beech  and  fir.  The  people 
deem  it  unlawful  to  eat  die  hare,  and  the  hen,  and  the 
goose  :  these  animals,  however,  they  breed  for  amuse- 
ment. The  country  lias  a  more  temperate  climute 
than  Gaul,  the  cold  being  less  intense. 

44  Of  all  the  natives,  those  who  inhabit  Cantium  — 
Kent  —  a  district,  the  whole  of  which  is  nenrthe  coast, 
ore  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  do  not  difler  much 
in  their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  The  inland  people 
for  the  most  part  do  not  sow  com,  hut  live  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  have  their  clothing  of  skins.  AH  the  Britons, 
however,  stain  themselves  with  woad,  which  makes 
them  of  a  blue  tinge,  and  gives  them  a  more  fearful 
appearance  in  buttle  :  they  also  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  and 
upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  their 
wives  in  common,  especially  brothers  with  brothers, 
and  parents  with  children ;  but  if  any  children  are 
born,  ibey  are  accounted  the  children  of  those  by 
whom  first  each  virgin  was  espoused." 

From  the  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  towns  were 
confused  assemblages  of  huts,  generally  scattered 
among  woods,  and  defended  with  ramparts  of  earth. 
The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  or  nations, 
ind  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  even  when  compared 


with  the  rude  Gauls  of  the  continent.  The  use  of 
clothes  was  scarcely  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  Those  of  the  south  wore  rude  coverings 
made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  The  chief  weapons 
were  swords  and  lances.    The  warriors  used  chariots, 
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drawn  by  horses,  some  of  which  were  armed  with 
scythes.  In  manners  they  were  fierce,  cruel,  and 
bloodthirsty.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  description  given  of 
them  by  the  first  Roman  visitors. 


The  Druids  appear  to  have  been  the  priests,  law- 
givers, and  judges,  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Ireland,  and  Britain.  These  taught  the  worship  of 
deities  resembling  the  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Minerva  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration by  the  people,  and  ranked  oven  above  princes 
*nd  chiefs.  They  worshipped  in  groves,  or  in  temples 
.composed  of  huge  stones  usually  arranged  in  circles, 
tho  remains  of  which  are  still  found  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  people  assembled  in  vast 
:ro«"*s  *o  witness  their  civil  adjudications  and  their 
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I  religious  rites.  The  latter  were  attended  with  hu- 
man sacrifices.  The  Druids  were  the  instructors  of 
the  young,  to  whom  they  taught  legendary  and  mys- 
tical lore,  in  the  form  of  poetry.  Some  of  them  were 
professed  bards.    None  of  the  order  paid  taxes,  or 

j  engaged  in  war.  The  persons  sacrificed  were  usually 
criminnls,  and  the  greater  the  torture  of  the  victims, 
the  more  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  pleased.  <  hie 
method  of  sacrifice  was  to  put  the  victim  in  wicker 
basket*,  and  then  set  them  on  fire.  The  decrees  of 
the  Druids  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  were 
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regarded  with  the  greatest  respect :  indeed,  these 
priests  seem  to  have  acquired  the  same  ascendency 
over  the  people  which  was  exercised  by  the  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  India.  Hence  Druidism  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Eastern  origin. 

Ciesar,  after  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  natives,  landed 
near  Dover,  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  He 
did  little,  however,  to  subdue  the  people,  and  the  Ro- 
mans made  no  permanent  conquests  in  the  island  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  century  afterward.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Britons  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty: 
some  parts  of  the  Island  never  submitted  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Agricola,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain  under  Vespasian,  (A.  D.  79,) 
defended  the  northern  frontier  from  the  fierce  Picts 
and  Scots,  by  a  wall  or  chain  of  posts  extending  across 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  In  the  year  120,  the  em- 
peror Adrian  built  additional  walls  in  this  quarter, 
•vhich  were  increased  in  138  by  the  emperor  Anto- 
niue.    The  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 


tainous regions  of  Wales,  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Many  of  the  Britons  escaped  to  Wales  from 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  these  preserved  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  their  implacable  enmity  to  the 
conquerors. 

The  Romans  ap|>car  to  have  extirpated  all  tbc  na- 
tional institutions  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  yielded 
to  their  arms.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  natives 
disappeared,  and  the  temples  of  the  Druids  fell  to 
ruin.  Very  curious  remains  of  these  structures  arc 
to  be  seen,  at  the  present  day,  at  Stonehenge,  on  Salis- 
bury Pluin,  in  the  south  of  England.  These  remark- 
able relics  comprise  two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges 
of  stones,  having  one  common  centre.  The  outer 
circle  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  und. 
when  entire,  consisted  of  thirty-eight  upright  stones, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  connected  at  tin 
top  by  stones  laid  across.  The  two  interior  ranges 
are  composed  of  stones  thirty  feet  in  height.  This 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  druidical  temple 
of  the  remotest  antiquity.    It  is  now  in  a  state  of 
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decay,  many  parts  of  it  having  been  thrown  down  and 
carried  away.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  it 
in  its  perfect  state. 

The  Romans  maintained  themselves  in  Britain  nbout 
five  hundred  years.  During  this  period,  they  in- 
trtKluced  their  laws,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences  among 
the  inhabitants.  Their  power  was  maintained  by  the 
presence  of  Roman  legions,  and  these  the  Britons 
were  compelled  to  support.  Early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  declining  condition  of  the  Roman  empire 
made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  province  of  Britain, 
and  the  legions  were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  were 
immediately  assailed  by  the  Picts  and  other  barbarous 
nations  of  the  north,  whom  the  legions  had  hitherto 
kept  from  ravaging  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  their  distress,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Roman 
general  Otitis,  in  Gaul.  Their  petition  was  entitled 
The  Groans  of  the  Britons,  and  contained  this  ex- 
pressive passage  :  "  The  barbarians  chase  us  into  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  throws  us  buck  on  the  barbarians. 


We  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the 
sword  or  by  the  waves."  The  Romans,  however,  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  defending  themselves  from  the 
Franks  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  barbarians  of 
the  north.  Unable  to  protect  themselves,  they  desert- 
ed their  habitations  and  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in 
the  forests,  where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine 
and  the  enemy. 

At  lenglh,  by  the  advice  of  Vorticern,  one  of  their 
kings,  or  chieftains,  the  Britons  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Saxons.  These  were  a  tribe  or  nation  of  Germans, 
who,  in  company  with  the  Angles,  another  German 
tribe,  had,  from  small  beginnings,  gradually  extended 
their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  or  modern  Denmurk.  Their  piratical  fleets,  at 
this  period,  scoured  the  seas  of  Western  Europe  and  in* 
vaded  the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul.  Spain  and  Britain 
were  frequently  plundered  by  thcircorsairs,  or  put  under 
tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  none  en;oyed 
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greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers,  Hengist  and 
I  form,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Woden, 
the  tutelary  Rod  of  the  nation.  To  these  leaders  ilf 
application  of  Vortigcrn  was  made.  They  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and,  accompanied  by  about  six- 
teen hundred  of  (heir  countrymcu,  landed  in  Britain, 
A.  P.  -119.  The  Picl9  and  Scots  were  subdued  with 
so  little  difficulty,  that  the  Saxons  soon  conceived  the 
lesign  of  conquering  the  island  for  themselves. 
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Accordingly,  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited 
over  fresh  hordes  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  long  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  Angles  triumphed 
over  the  Britons  in  almost  every  encounter,  and  finally 
drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  nation  to  wek 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The 
•"niggle  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  end 
in  establishing  in  South  Britain  seven  Saxon  Itittgdofl 
called  the  Heptarchy.  These  kingdom!  were  Kent,  Si 
sex,  Wesscx,  East  Angliu,  Mereia,  Essex,  and  North- 
umberland.   The  Angles  wi  re  the  most  numerous  <>:' 
all  the  Saxon  tribes  in  the  island,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Saxon  territory  in  Britain  obtained  the 
name  of  Angle-land,  or  England,  as  we  have  before 
stated. 

The  aboriginal  Britons  had  not  been  converted  lo 
Christianity  during  the  rule  of  tho  Romans.  This 
religion  was  first  established  in  Britain,  in  the  kingdi  ;n 
of  Kent  —  the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Saxon  monarchies.    Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  though 
a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  princess.  Bertha,  i 
daughter  of  Charibert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clu\ 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  had  promised  to  allow  her  tin- 
free  exercise  of  her  religion.    Bertha  ucquired  inurh 
influence  over  her  husband  and  his  courtiers,  and,  in 
in-,  reign.  Pope  (ireiiory  the  (Jreat  sent  missionaries 
into  Britain,  A.  I>.  .r»M7.    Augustin,  the  chief  of  tins 
in  ssiou,  was  honorably  received  at  the  court  of  Kiln  I- 
Im  t!.  and  began  to  preach  tin-  gospel  in  the  people  of 
Kent.    The  rigid  austerity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
severe  penances  to  w  hich  he  subjected  himself,  ur; 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
indiiL-ed  them  readily  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles 
which  he  wrought  for  their  conversion.    Ethelbert,  and 
(be  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  were  soon  received  I 
into  the  church.     St.  Augustin  was  the  first  arch- 1 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  soon  after  his  uppointment ; 


to  this  dignity,  the  abbey  of  Westminster  was  founded 
by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons.  The  first  stone 
church  in  England  was  erected  at  York. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  almost  con- 
stantly involved  in  wars  with  one  another;  but  these 
contests  arc  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history 
of  the  separate  kingdoms  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  Ofla,  king  of  Mereia,  who  labored  zealously  to 
extend  the  papal  power  in  England,  and  founded  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  Charlemagne 
sought  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  kingdom  of 
Mereia  hud  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
A.  D.  799.  He  broke  dow  n  the  Mercian  power,  estab- 
lished his  influence  in  the  oilier  states,  und  united 
the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  into  one  king- 
dom. This  important  event  in  English  history  took 
place  A.  D.  W7,  nearly  four  centuries  utter  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  Egbert  may  there- 
fore properly  be  styled  the  first  king  of  Euglund. 


CHAPTER-  CCCCIII. 

A.  D.  827  to  901. 

Warlike  Character  of  the  Saxons  —  Reign  of 
Alfred — Invasion  of  the  Danes — Distress 
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The  Saxon  Language. 
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The  Saxons  were  chiefly  devoted  to  war.  They 
were  bold,  hardy,  restless,  and  energetic  ;  but  tho 
barbarous  state  of  manners  prevalent  at  that  period 
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.prevented  them  from  turning  their  mental  and  physical 
powers  to  any  useful  account.  Agriculture  afforded 
'.tut  little  employment,  ami  that  little  wus  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  servile  class.  Foreign  commerce  was 
hardly  known,  and  tliere  were  very  few  products  of 
industry  or  urt  to  utford  materials  for  trade.  The 
Suxons  had  ceased  to  l»e  pinites ;  they  had  no  litera- 
ture ;  and,  though  they  had  Christianity  among  them, 
its  influence  in  improving  their  morality  was  hardly 
perceptible.  Their  nobles  and  princes  were  enterpris- 
ing, ambitious,  covetous,  and  brave.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  a  people  must  be  toward  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  this  to  have  been  the  common 
occupation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  during  the  existence 
of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  power  by  Egoerl 
gave  peace  to  the  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Kirbert  reigned  prosperously,  ami  was  succeeded,  in 
s:h>.  by  his  son  Ethelwulf.  The  fourth  son  of  this 
monarch  was  Alfred  the  Great,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  8*71.  lie  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  wus 
sent  by  Ids  father  to  Home ;  yet,  such  was  the  l>arba- 
Ksni  of  those  times,  that  he  was  unable  to  rcud  before 
his  twelfth  year.  After  this  time,  he  became  a  diligent 
student.  The  circumstances  of  the  period,  however, 
were  little  favorable  for  study.  A  swarm  of  barbari- 
ans from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  under  the  names  of 
Danes  and  Xorlhmrn,  had,  about  this  time,  filled  the 
maritime  regions  of  Western  Europe  with  slaughter 
and  devastation.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  were  vigor- 
ously repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  \\  hen  they  were 
defeated  in  one  quarter,  they  directed  their  course  to 
Mother,  ravaging  and  destroying  every  thing.  Though 
often  repelled,  they  were  never  discouraged,  but 
always  returned  with  increasing  numbers,  till  they 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  Islands  of  Thanet 
and  Sbeppey,at  the  mouth  of  lh»  Thumes  from  whence 
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they  made  constant  incursions  into  the  neighboring 
country.  They  overran,  gradually,  the  greater  part 
of  England,  built  castles  and  fortified  posts  to  secure 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  country,  nnd 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  barbarous  oppression  and 
cruelly. 

The  first  seven  years  of  Alfred's  reign  appear  ». 
have  been  inglorious,  nnd  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
people.  In  his  first  conflicts  with  the  Danes,  he  was 
so  unsuccessful,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
army,  ami  wander  in  disguise  through  the  western  part 
of  England.  Here  he  found  shelter  in  the  hovel  of  a 
neatherd,  or  cattle-keeper,  in  whose  sen' ice  he 
remained  for  some  time,  employed  in  the  humblest 
labors.  A  popular  story  represents  him  as  employed, 
one  day,  in  tending  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on 
the  hearth.  The  king,  absorbed  in  thought,  let  the 
cakes  burn,  and  received  n  sharp  rebuke  from  the 
housewife  for  his  carelessness.  On  one  occasion,  as 
Alfred,  in  company  with  an  associate  to  w  hom  he  had 
revealed  himself,  were  roaming  about  the  country,  they 
heard  a  tramp  of  horsemen  approaching,  rearing 
that  they  were  Danes,  they  hid  themselves  among  the 
bushes;  but,  on  coming  in  sight,  Alfred  discovered 
them  to  be  the  earl  of  Berks,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  with 
a  number  of  attendants.  The  carl,  seeing  Alfred  by 
the  wayside,  inquired  the  road  to  Taunton.  The  king 
informed  him.  The  earl,  struck  with  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  demnnded  who  he  was,  when  Alfred,  drawing 
him  away  from  his  followers  into  the  thicket,  took  off 
his  peasant's  cap,  and  displayed,  to  the  astonished  enrl, 
the  well-known  face  of  the  Saxon  king.  The  carl 
informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  assemble  his  retain- 
ers, and  take  up  arms  against  the  Danes.  They  ar- 
ranged their  measures  together,  nnd  tlie  earl  departed 
on  his  enterprise.  Alfred  returned  to  the  neatherd's 
cottage,  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment  to  attack  the 
enemy.  At  length,  he  found  means  to  assemble  a  few 
followers  in  the  Island  of  jEthelingav,  in  tho  River 
Thone,  which  runs  into  the  British  Channel.  From 
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this  place,  he  made  frequent  nnd  successful  attacks 
upon  the  Danes.  He  once  ventured  into  their  camp, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  and  found  them  indulging 
in  indolence  and  CM fWlow  security.  Having  learned 
their  numbers  and  the  strength  of  their  position,  he 
rejoined  his  followers.  He  then  summoned  the  Saxons 
to  meet  him  at  Seiwood  Forest,  from  whence  he  led 
them  against  the  enemy.  Struck  with  surprise  nt  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  English  army,  und  terrified 
at  the  name  of  Alfred,  they  made  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance ;  and  Alfred  obtained  a  complete  victory,  A 
treaty  was  nt  length  made,  by  which  England  was 
divided  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 

The  country  now  enjoyed  a  |>eriod  of  tranquillity. 
Alfred  rebuilt  ami  fortified  London,  repaired  the  rained 
cities,  and  erected  castles  and  fortresses  in  different 
parts  of  England.  He  established  a  regular  militia, 
ami  built  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  for 
the  protection  of  the  const.  A  Norman  sea-king,  or 
piratical  chieftain,  named  Hastings,  bad  been,  for  some 
years,  the  terror  of  France  and  England,  by  the  au- 
dacity and  success  of  his  attacks  on  the  maritiim'  towns 
of  these  countries.  He  invaded  England  in  891,  nnd 
persevered  for  six  years  in  nn  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Saxons.  This  aroused  the  military  genius  of  Alfred, 
who  resisted  him  with  such  perseverance  and  effect, 
that  he  at  length  expelled  the  invader  from  the  island. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  Alfred's  high- 
i' si  military  renown.  During  the  remaining  five  years 
of  his  reign,  he  established  his  dominion  over  nil 
England,  and  was  regarded  with  respect  and  esteem 
by  the  people  of  W  ales,  though  that  country  remained 
independent  of  his  authority, 
i  Alfred  established  schools  in  England,  and,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  common  people  in  the  business  of 
educating  their  children,  he  sent  his  own  son  to  be 
taught  among  them.  He  compelled  his  noble*  to  build 
zastles  to  defend  the  country  from  the  Northmen.  He 
was  inflexible  in  selecting  only  such  jn-rsons  for  public 
offices  as  were  competent  to  perform  their  duties. 
Earls,  governors,  ami  ministers,  who  had  been  illiterate 
from  their  infancy,  wen;  required  to  learn  reading  and 
writing,  or  lose  their  employments.  He  was  severe  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  institution  of  juries 
has  been  ascribed  to  Alfred  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He 
hanged  two  judges  for  sentencing  men  to  death  w  ith- 
out the  verdict  of  the  juries.  Alfred  also  divided 
England  into  counties.  He  reformed  the  laws,  and, 
having  signalized  himself  as  ihe  greatest  warrior,  legis- 
lator, and  scholar,  of  the  age,  died  in  901. 

The  Saxons,  in  Alfred's  time,  were  divided  into 
nobles,  ecclesiastics,  freemen,  and  slaves.  The  Inst 
were  born  to  servitude,  nnd  sold  like  cnttle.  The 
manners  of  the  people  exhibited  a  mixture  of  barba- 
rism and  rude  luxury.  The  princes,  nobles,  and  rich 
men  and  women  wore  ornaments  of  gold,  nnd  were 
fond  of  personal  decoration.  The  houses  were  mere 
huts.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  nnd  swine  were  abundant 
Cider  and  mend  were  common  drinks.  Gold  seems 
to  have  been  abundant  among  the  Saxons  —  a  fact  not 
easily  accounted  for,  as  they  had  little  foreign  trade. 
Vessels  from  the  continent  visited  London  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
e«i and  produced  any  thing  for  exportation. 

The  Saxons  had  various  mechanical  arts.  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  hunting,  nnd  war-swords,  spears, 
helmets,  shields.  Ate.,  were  made  by  their  own  artifi- 
cers.   A  blacksmith  was  held  in  high  esteem.  They 


had  one  custom  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
other  nations  of  that  age.    They  formed  fraternities, 


Cnwp  of  Salon*. 

clubs,  or  guilds,  as  they  were  called.  The  members 
contributed  to  a  common  fund,  which  was  used  for 
charitable  purposes  among  themselves  and  the  families 
of  such  as  were  deceased.  Guildhall,  the  London 
town  house  of  the  present  day,  may  have  had  an  origin 
in  these  associations.  England  is  remarkable,  at  the* 
present  time,  for  associations  of  this  nature.  The  Sax- 
ons were  superstitious,  but  not  more  so  than  their  con- 
temporaries. Their  amusements  were  hunting,  feast- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  songs  of  their  bards,  who  sung 
or  recited  ballads  to  the  music  of  the  harp. 

The  Saxon  language  forms  the  basis  of  the  modern 
English.  Before  Alfred's  time,  it  was  hardly,  if  nt 
all,  used  in  writing.  Latin  was  the  common  language 
of  books  and  documents ;  but  books  and  writings  of 
any  sort  were  rare  among  the  Saxons.  Alfred  VU 
himself  nn  author.  One  of  his  works  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Bocthius  from  I^xtin  into  Saxon.  This  work  is 
extant  at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  CCCCIV. 

A  D.  901  to  1087. 

Eif ward  the  Elder  —  Edwin  —  Legend  of  St 
Dunstan —  Danish  Conquest  of  England — 
Simjn —  Canute  —  Harold  Harefoot — Har- 
diranute  —  Edward  the  Confessor  —  Harold 
—  Battle  of  Hustings  —  The  Norman  Con- 
quest—  Reign  and  Institutions  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Edward  the  Elder  succeeded  bis  father  Alfred.  Ib- 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  wars  with  the 
Danes,  who  made  constant  encroachments  upon  the 
Snxon  territories.  During  the  reign  of  his  immediate 
successors,  the  power  of  the  Danes  increased  ;  but  the 
military  events  of  these  times  are  uninteresting.  In  the 
reign  of  F.thrin,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
lived  St.  |)iinstnn,  whose  extraordinary  character  MS 
made  him  noted  in  the  history  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  popular  tradition.  He  was  bom  at  Glastonbury,  in 
925.    He  learned  nil  that  was  then  to  be  known  of 
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mathematical  science.  He  excelled  in  music,  paint- 
ing, engineering,  nnd  in  working  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  His  great  knowledge  caused  him  to  be 
accused  of  demoniacal  arts,  although  he  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  He  lived  in  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  where  he  passed  the  time  in  religious  exercises 
and  working  metals.  One  night,  the  neighbors  were 
alarmed  by  a  terrific  howling  which  proceeded  from 
this  spot.  Dunstan  informed  them,  the  next  morning, 
that  the  devil  had  been  tempting  him,  nnd  had  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  his  cavern;  whereupon  the 
*aint  had  seized  him  with  his  tongs  by  the  nose,  and 
caused  him  to  roar,  as  they  had  heard.  This  absurd 
story,  which  was  fully  believed  by  Dunstnn's  contempo- 
raries, may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  tlio  credulity  of  that 
age.  Dunstan  obtained  such  influence  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  as  to  make  the  king,  the  nobles,  the 
prelates,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  submissive  to  his 
will.  lie  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  church 
affairs;  and  the  power  which  he  established  endured 
for  centuries. 


Canal*  rrprovlnf  hto  Ftatlmn. 

The  Danes  continued  their  wars  with  the  English. 
In  993,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olnus,  king  of 


Norway,  sailed  up  the  River  Humber,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  spread  their  ravages  on  all  sides.  This 
warfare  continued  for  several  years,  till,  in  1014, 
Swcyn  was  acknowledged  king  of  England.  C tnuie. 
one  of  his  successors,  conquered  Norway,  and  com- 
pelled Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  his  feudal  sovereign,  A.  D.  10H0.  He  possessed 
great  wealth,  which  he  expended  in  a  magnificent  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  This  is  the  monarch  who  is  said  to 
have  placed  his  chair  on  the  sen-shore,  nnd  commanded 
the  wnves  to  retire.  Some  historians  relate  this  as  an 
instance  of  the  vanity  nnd  folly  of  a  mortal  who  hap- 
pened to  hold  an  earthly  dignity.  Others  describe  it 
as  a  lesson  which  the  discerning  monarch  taught  to 
the  flatterers  around  him. 

Harold,  Riirnamed  Ilarrfoot,  succeeded  Canute  in 
10UI>.  His  short  reign  was  stained  by  a  massacre  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  territories  of  theii 
princes.  Hardicanute,  the  last  of  the  Danish  kings 
of  England,  came  to  the  throne  in  1042.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  violence  and  tyranny  ;  nnd,  ot  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  a  cnronsnl, 
at  the  wedding  of  a  Danish  lord.  Ivy  this  event,  a 
favorable  opportunity  was  ofTered  to  the  English  f«  r 
shaking  ofl*  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors.  Sweno.  the 
eldest  son  of  Canute,  was  kinir  of  Norway  .  (mil  rcsidin" 
in  that  country  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  The 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  toward  Edward,  a 
Saxon  prince,  who  happened  to  be  at  court  at  this 
critical  moment.  By  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwin, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  (ho  south  of  England, 
Edtrard  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  a  person 
of  weak  intellect,  and  more  fit  for  n  cloister  than  n 
court.  His  austerity  of  manners  obtained  for  him  the 
surname  of  Saint,  and  Confessor,  from  the  monkish 
historians  of  that  age.  Godwin,  whose  daughter  the 
king  had  married,  exercised  great  influence  over  him. 
Edward  died,  after  an  inglorious  reign,  in  1066,  the 
most  eventful  year  in  nil  the  history  of  England. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  political  customs 
of  this  age,  we  may  instance  the  story  of  I,ady  Go- 
diva.    A  nobjeman.  named  I^tofric,  possessed  a  castlo 
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nt  Coventry,  nnd,  according  to  the  pm<- urt>  of  thn«» 
days,  used  his  military  power  to  extort  money  from  the 
people  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  in  the  shape  of 
toll*  and  duties.  These  were  very  oppressive  to  the 
people  of  Coventry,  who  petitioned  in  vain  to  he 
relieved  from  them.  Leofric  had  married  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Godiva,  the  sister  of  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln* 
shire.  This  lady  made  frequent  entreaties  to  her  hus- 
band in  favor  of  the  citizens,  but  without  effect,  til!  one 
dn\  he  peevishly  told  her  he  would  grant  her  request, 
provided  she  would  ride  through  the  town  without  nnv 
clothing.  To  this  she  agreed,  and  accomplished  the 
performance  with  no  other  covering  than  her  long 
tresses,  which  served  her  for  a  cloak.  Leofric,  it  is  said, 
repented  of  his  rash  proposal,  and  commanded  everv 
person  to  retire  from  the  streets  and  the  windows 
during  the  lady's  progress,  under  pain  of  death;  but 
one  curious  person  obtained  a  glance  which  lias  ob- 
tained him  the  appellation  of  "  Peeping  Tom."  The 
town  of  Coventry  obtained  a  charter  of  freedom  bv 
this  occurrence  ;  and  it  is  commemorated,  nt  the  pres- 
ent day,  by  an  nnnuul  procession,  in  imitation  of  Lady 
Godiva's  progress. 


rruc«.„.n  in  Ilnn..r  of  Ln.ly  G«!iv». 


Edward  the  Confessor  left  no  children.  By  his 
will,  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  one  of  his  kinsmen.  This  bequest  was 
disputed  by  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  who  asserted 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  a 
Saxon,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  will  of  Edward.  William  had,  for 
some  time,  entertained  a  jealousy  of  Harold,  believing 
he  would  endeavor  to  circumvent  him  in  his  claims 
upon  the  English  crown.  During  a  visit  which  Harold 
made  to  Normandy  some  time  previous  to  the  death 
of  Edward,  he  had  been  treated  with  much  attention 
by  William,  who  induced  him  to  take  an  oath  before 
the  bishop  to  assist  William  in  his  measures  for  secur- 
ing the  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Not- 
withstanding this,  no  sooner  was  the  throne  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Edward,  than  Harold  took  immediate 
possession,  and  prejmrcd  to  defend  his  claim  by  the 
sword.  William  made  similar  preparations,  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  set  sail  from  Normandy, 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. He  landed  on  the  southern  const,  and  encoun- 
tered the  army  of  Harold  at  Hastings,  about  sixty 
miles  south-east  of  London.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
1066,  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
England.  The  field  was  furiously  contested.  At  one 
time,  victory  appeared  certain  for  the  English ;  but, 
by  pushing  forward  with  too  much  confidence,  they 


lost  the  day.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  were  killed, 
the  English  fled  in  every  direction,  and  the  victory  of 
the  Normans  was  complete.  All  England  submitted 
immediately  to  the  conqueror. 

William  the  Conqueror  assumed  the  crown.  This 
revolution  not  only  subverted  the  reigning  dynasty  in 
I  -upland,  but  it  caused  a  thorough  change  in  the  pop- 
ulation, laws,  language,  manners,  and  social  institutions 
of  the  English.  The  consequences  are  felt,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  this  day,  not  on/y  in  Great 
Britain,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  races  of  English  descent.  At  first, 
the  Norman  conquest  appeared  n  great  calamity. 
Saxon  liberty  was  overthrown  ;  the  people  were  op- 
pressed. William  gave  almost  nil  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  England  to  his  Norman  followers.  The  van- 
quished nation  was  trca|pd  as  n  troop  of  slaves.  The 
conqueror  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  the  coun- 
try. AH  England  was  divided  into  baronies,  or  great 
tracts  of  territory.  These  were  conferred  upon  the 
Norman  chiefs,  with  the  condition  of  stated  services 
and  payments  to  the  king.  The  barons,  in  their  turn, 
parcelled  out  their  land,  with  similar  obligations,  among 
their  vassals  or  knights.  Many  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
retained  their  titles,  and  some  degree  of  authority  ; 
but  they  were  excluded  from  the  first  rank  of  the 
nubility.  William  attempted  to  abolish  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage entirely  ;  he  ordered  that  the  schools  should 
teach  only  French  and  Latin.  No  tyrant,  however, 
is  able  to  extirpate  a  language.  French  became  the 
! >-gnl  tongue,  and  the  dialect  of  the  court  and  fashion- 
able company;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  continued 
the  use  of  the  Suxon,  which  finally  conquered  the 
Norman  French,  and,  by  combining  a  portion  of  that 
I  ingnnge  with  itself,  formed  the  modern  English 
tongue.    The  whole  substructure  remnhed  Saxon. 

William's  reign  was  marked  by  the  compilation  of 
the  Doomsday  Book,  an  official  survey  and  record  of 
the  quantity  and  valuation  of  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom, with  the  names  of  the  owners.  This  remarkable 
volume  is  still  preserved.  He  also  instituted  the  cur- 
fete,  or  the  regulation  for  putting  out  fires,  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  shortly  after  sunset.  This  was  intended  not 
only  as  n  police  regulation,  but  to  prevent  nocturnal 
assemblages  for  the  purpose  of  conspiracy.  One  of 
the  most  odious  acts  of  William  wa»  the  making  of  the 
"  New  Forest,"  near  Winchester,  where  he  expelled 
from  the  lands  all  the  inhabitants  on  an  extent  of  thirty 
miles  of  territory,  to  form  a  hunting-park  for  his  own 
diversion.  Several  towns  and  villages,  comprising 
twenty-two  churches,  were  destroyed  for  this  royal 
pastime.  The  present  game  laws  of  England  owe 
their  origin  to  William  the  Conqueror. 


CHAPTER  CCCCV. 

A.  D.  1087  to  1273. 

William    Rufus  —  Henry    I.  —  Stephen  — 
Henry  II.  —  Murder  of  Thomas  a  Beekct 

—  His  Canonization  —  Conquest  of  Ireland 
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William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  from  his  red  hair, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  oa  the  death  of 
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his  father,  in  1087.  The  history  of  this  period  consists 
of  little  beside  the  record  of  tyrannical  power  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  and  of  resistance,  and  sometimes 
rebellion,  among  the  powerful  lords,  combined  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and  the  oppression 
ami  humiliation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
William  Rufus,  however,  adorned  his  kingdom  with 
many  fine  architectural  structures  ;  one  of  which,  West- 
minster Hall,  remains  at  the  present  day.  He  was 
killed  accidentally  while  hunting  in  die  New  Forest, 
A.  D.  1 100.  Hrnry  /.,  surnamed  lieaurlerc,  succeeded 
him,  and  attempted  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by  relax- 
ing the  severity  of  the  Norman  laws.  I  le  was  followed 
on  the  throne,  in  1 135,  by  Stephen,  whose  reign  was 
disturbed  by  civil  wars.  Henry  If.  s  leceedod,  in  1 154. 
His  reign  is  famous  for  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  9 

This  individual  was  on  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  an 
humble  origin,  rose  to  be  n  great  favorite  with  the  king  : 
and  received  such  high  honor  and  emoluments,  that  he 
was  able  to  live  in  a  more  sumptuous  style  than  any 
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nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  Henry  undertook  certain 
measures  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  most  exorbitant  in  England.  Becket  secretly 
resolved  to  oppose  this  movement,  but  he  took  enre  to 
conceal  his  sentiments  till  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  dignity  of  which  office  gave  him  more 
authority  m  religious  affairs  than  was  possessed  by  the 
king  himself.  He  now  attempted  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity with  the  people  by  adopting  strict  nnd  austere 
manners.  He  gave  up  hunting  and  hawking,  nnd  all 
ihoBG  sports  and  gayetics  which  had  made  him  so  agree- 
able a  companion  to  the  king.  He  lived  upon  bread 
nnd  wntcr,  wore  a  penitential  shirt,  and  subjected  him- 
self to  tho  usual  monkish  mortifications  of  that  day. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  regurded  as  a  snint  by 
tlie  mass,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  measures 
<>i  the  king  with  great  effect. 

dated  by  the  success  of  his  scheme,  Becket  con- 


ducted himself  with  such  insufferable  arrogance,  and 
bohnved  so  insolently  to  the  king,  that  Henry  was 
highly  provoked,  nnd  one  day  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of 
peevishness,  *»  Shall  this  fellow,  wno  came  to  court  on 
a  lame  horse,  with  all  his  estate  in  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
trample  on  me  and  tho  whole  kingdom  ?  Will  none 
of  those  lazy,  cowardly  knights,  whom  1  maintain,  rid 
me  of  this  turbulent  priest  ?  These  expressions  were 
understood  by  some  of  the  noblemen  as  a  hint  for  them 
to  murder  the  archbishop  :  accordingly,  they  hastened 
to  Canterbury,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  the 
cathedral,  A.  D.  1170.  Henry  was  greatly  shocked, 
or  professed  to  be  so,  when  lie  heard  of  this  deed.  He 
wrote  to  the  pope,  offering  to  perform  any  penance 
that  he  might  think  fit  to  impose,  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  murder.  He  declared  bis  willingness  to  serve  for 
three  years  against  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  either  in 
Spain  or  the  Holy  hand.  The  pope  ordered  him  to 
pass  a  day  and  a  night  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  without 
food,  and  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks.  This  humili- 
ating penance  was  performed.  Becket  was  canonized, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  persons  visited  his  shrine  in  a 
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single  year.  Miracles  were  believed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  bis  relics;  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury continued  for  centuries. 

Henry  conquered  Ireland,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
English  crown.  His  authority  also  extended  over  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjou,  and  the 
finest  provinces  of  North-western  France,  lie  reformed 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  protected  the  Jews, 
who  were  sadly  oppressed  in  almost  every  pnrt  of 
Europe.  In  his  reign,  the  noblemen  and  oiher  eminent 
persons  of  London  were  in  the  open  practice  of  rob- 
bery, for  which  purpose  they  often  combined  in  bands 
of  a  hundred  or  more.  Henry  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  suppress  these  proceedings.  The  first  cook-shop 
or  eating-bouse,  was  opened  in  London  during  his 
reign ;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  as  one  of  the  improvc- 
menti  of  the  age. 

liichard  /.,  surnamed  Caur  de  Lion,  or  the  u  Lion 
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Richard  Ccrar  da  Lion  trampling  upon  th«  Aurtrian  Banner. 

dearled,"  from  hi»  bravery,  sjccccdcd  Henry  in  1189. 
He  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  crusades,  and  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  his 
exploits.  Richard  lived  very  little  among  his  peo- 
ple, and  did  hardly  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the 

country  ;  but  tin  was  fond  of  during  d  Is  ami  romantic 

enterprises,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
i  l  imited  of  all  the  monarch*  of  England.  Half  the 
period  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  n  crusade  to  Palestine, 
und  the  other  half  in  wars  with  his  neighbors,  or  rebel- 
liois  subjects  ID  Normandy.  During  his  crusade,  he  was 
involved  in  frequent  quarn  Is  urli  the  oiln  r  l.'hristiu 
leadera«  whom  he  nllended  by  liis  lofly  behavior,  and 
tin-  superiority  which  he  assumed  ou  r  them.  On  one 
occasion,  having  planted  his  Innner  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  in  token  of  his  supreme 
command,  the  archduke  of  Austria  took  orTence,  and 
erected  Ins  own  by  its  side.  Richard  immediately  tore 
down  the  standard  of  Austria,  und  trampled  it  under 
his  fret.  On  his  return  to  England  from  the  Holy 
Land,  Richard  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory 
of  the  archduke ;  but  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
kept  in  confinement  till  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  in  England  for  his  ransom,  lie  was  finally  killed 
bv  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Chalus,  in 
KVancc.  The  first  lord  mayor  of  London  was  elected 
in  this  rrign.  Robin  Hood,  the  famous  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  also  lived  during  this  period. 

Jo  An, the  brother  of  Richard,  succeeded  him  in  1199. 
He  usurped  the  throne,  by  imprisoning  and  putting  to 
death  his  nephew,  Prince  Arthur.  John  was  universally 
detested  for  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  barons 
conspired  against  him,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter,  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty.  This  instrument  redressed  many  of 
the  feudal  grievances,  abolished  many  of  the  arbitrary 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  established  private 
rights  by  placing  the  life,  property,  and  liberty  of  the 
subject  under  the  protection  oT  the  law.    The  t  J  real 
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Charter,  otherwise  called  Magna  Charta,  was  signed 
at  Runnymede,  near  Windsor,  June  Id,  ISIS. 

John  also  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope 
respecting  the  power  of  making  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments  in  England.    Tho  pope  placet!  the  kingdom 
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Juha  and  ton  Baron*  at  Runny roodr, 

under  an  interdict,  which,  in  that  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious age,  was  regarded  as  a  most  dreadful  calamity. 
The  churches  were  shut  up ;  no  bells  were  runjr ;  no 
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.' ravers  said  over  the  dead;  nil  amusements  were 
stopped,  &C  After  resisting  for  three  years,  John 
submitted,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pope,  with  the 
tmderstan  hug  that  lie  should  receive  it  back  :isa  vassal 
of  the  papacy.  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  took 
advantage  of  John's  hu-niliation  to  deprive  him  of 
almost  all  his  continental  possessions. 

Henry  J  If.  succeeded  John  in  1216.  England  was 
never  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  during  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-six  years.  The  king  was  but  ten  years 
of  age  «t  his  accession  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
tracted by  contests  for  the  crown,  civil  wars,  eccle- 
siastical contentions,  usurpations,  and  oppressions,  to 
which  were  ml. led  wars  with  Scotland,  France,  and 
Wales.  At  one  time,  the  earl  of  Leicester  became 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority  ns  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee of  peers.  He  introduced  an  important  change 
into  the  constitution  by  summoning  the  commons  to 
parliament  in  1265.  This  body  hud  previously  com- 
prised only  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  (^nights.  In  this 
reign,  coal  began  to  be  used  in  England  ;  it  was 
tit  first  prohibited  by  law  as  a  nuisance,  on  account  of 
the  smoke.  Carpets  were  also  first  used  in  this  reign, 
bat  they  were  only  seen  in  the  royal  palace.  For 
many  centuries  afterward,  the  doors  of  houses  were 
strown  with  rushes.  At  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  in 
w  hich  he  had  been  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others, 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  Edicard  I.,  A.  I).  1272. 


CHAPTER  CCCCVI. 

A.  D.  1273  to  1382. 

Edicard  I.  —  Conquest  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
—  Wallace  and  Bruce  —  Friar  Iiacon  — 
Edicard  II.  —  Battle  of  Bannockburn  — 
Edicard  III.  —  Wars  with  France  — 
Richard  II.  —  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  — 
f  surpation  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  —  John 
Wiclif. 

F.mvAnD  I.,  surnnmed  Longshanks,  was  a  warlike 
a  id  enterprising  prince.  The  principal  events  of  his 
reign  were  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  attempt  to 
subjugate  Scotland.  His  great  ambition  was  to  unite 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Creat  Britain  into  one  monarchy. 
Wales  was  regarded  as  owing  an  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  to  England  ;  nnd  F.dwnrd,  pretending  that 
the  homage  had  been  withheld  by  Llewellyn,  prince 
tit  Wales,  invaded  that  country,  nnd  conquered  it  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  inhabitants.  Scotland 
offered  him  an  equally  plausible  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence. The  direct  line  of  inheritance  to  the  crow  n  had 
failed;  nnd  three  competitors,  Baliol,  Bruce, and  Has- 
tings asserted  their  several  clnims.  To  avoid  n  civil  wnr, 
they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Edward.  He 
declared  m  favor  of  Baliol,  having  made  a  previous 
agreement  with  him  that  Scotland  should  be  held  as  a 
feudal  dependency  of  England.  Bdiol  beenmo  king 
of  Scotland,  but  soon  grew  weary-  of  the  authority 
exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  mndo  nn  effort  to 
recover  his  independence.  He  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown,  A.  D. 
1296.  Scotland  submitted  to  Edward,  but  many  in- 
surrections broke  out  in  that  country  from  time  to  time. 
William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  hero  Jed  the  insurgents, 
and  gained  n  victory  over  the  English  at  Stirling.  He 


was  made  regent  of  Scotland  ;  but  after  a  while,  he  wai 
defeated  nnd  taken  prisoner  by  Edward,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  at  London. 

Edward  expected  that  this  net  of  severity  would 
intimidate  the  Scots ;  but  the  event  proved  otherwise 
The  execution  of  Wallace  aroused  a  spirit  of  revenge 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  soon  found 
another  leader  in  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  BalioPs  com- 
petitor. The  war  speedily  turned  in  favor  of  the  Scots; 
they  took  all  the  castles  occupied  by  the  English,  ex- 
polled  them  from  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  Bruce  as 
their  lawful  king.  Edward  marched  with  a  strung 
nrmy  agninst  them  ;  but,  Iwfore  reaching  Scotland, 
he  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  Cumberland,  A.  D.  BJOT 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
Roger  Bacon,  commonly  called  Irtttr  Baenn*  a  person 
whose  genius  was  far  in  advance  of  that  unenlightened 
period.  He  made  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses,  ami  some 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  invention  of  gun 
powder  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  this  is  erroneous 
Many  of  his  inventions  and  suggestions  might  have 
been  of  great  benefit  in  advancing  civilization,  had  th;  y 
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not  been  discountenanced  by  the  ignorance  and  preju 
dices  of  the  times. 

Edicard  II.  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  his  father, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  earn-  on  the  war  agninst  the  Scots  ; 
but  be  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  execute 
it.  His  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  failed  him  ; 
and  for  some  time  he  abandoned  himself  altogether  to 
indolence  and  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Scotland.     Bruce,  with  nn 

•  Roger  Hacon  wan  bom  at  llchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1214.  He  wai  educated  at  Oxford,  in  the  scholastic  learning 
of  the  times,  but  hi*  bold  and  inquisitive  mind  led  him  to 
extend  his  studies  into  a  much  wider  realm  of  knowledge. 
Hi*  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  while  they  attracted 
general  admiration,  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  envy 
nnd  jealou*v  by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  A  report  wai 
industriously  circulated  that  he  held  converse  with  evil  spirits, 
and  practised  magical  arts.  This  rumor  was  conveyed  to 
the  jKipc,  and  under  pretence  that  Hacon  was  attempting  to 
introduce  innovations  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  he  was  forbidden  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  students 
in  the  university,  and  at  length  imprisoned.  The  true  reason 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Bacon  waa  one  of  the  first  to  di» 
cover  and  censure  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church 
HU  writings  contained  severe  comments  on  the  ignoranei 
and  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  he  even  wrote  a  letter  to  th© 
pope  on  the  necessity  of  reformation.  After  being  set  at  liberty, 
he  wai  again  imprisoned  by  papal  authority,  and  the  reading 
of  his  works  was  prohibited.  He  remained  in  prison  ten 
vears,  when  he  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  intercession 
I  of  some  English  noblemen.    Uc  died  in  1294. 
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army  of  Soots,  met  him  on  the  field  of  Hannockburn, 
\\  ln-rt*  a  battle  was  (bughl  which  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  English,  A.  I).  ISM.  This  event 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  After  several 
ycnfl  more  of  misgovernment,  Edward  provoked  a 
rebellion  of  his  barons.    Queen  Isabella,  his  wife, 


joined  the  rebels,  and  raised  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
Netherlands  for  their  support.  The  king  fled  t«. 
Wales,  but  was  pursued  and  made  prisoner.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  Berkeley  Castle,  A.  D.  lSv!7. 

Edicard  III.  was  but  fifteen  years  of  ngc  when  Ik 
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enmo  to  the  throne,  nnd  in  llie  early  part  of  his  reign, 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  re- 
gency. In  the  tenth  year  began  a  series  of  hostilities 
wall  France,  the  consequences  of  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  century.  Edward  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  ri;:ht  of  his  mother,  who  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  that  country ;  but  by  tho  Salic  law 
hi-r  title  was  void.  F.d wn rd. however, invaded  France, 
•uid  l.'o"  \    v.ars  .     i.  1;  England  remained 

prosperous  at  home.  It  was  during  this  reign,  which 
continued  fifty  years,  that  the  parliament  established 
he  three  fundamental  principles  of  tho  English  gov- 
ernment ;  namely,  the  illegality  of  raising  moncv 
without  the  consent  of  parliament  ;  tho  necessity 
of  the  concurrence  of  boih  houses  to  enact  a  law  ; 
and  tho  right  of  the  commons  to  investigate  abuses, 
and  impeach  the  ministers  of  the  king  for  maladmin- 
istration. 

In  13-15.  Kdward  raised  a  large  army,  and  invaded 
France,  accompanied  by  his  son  Edward,  surnamed 
the  Iilack  Prince.  He  ravaged  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Srine,  and  approached  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.  In  that  age,  there  was  no  systematic  method  of 
supplying  an  army  with  provisions  by  magazines,  and 
a  war  consisted  principally  of  a  scries  of  marauding 
excursions,  in  which  the  contending  parties  subsisted  by 
ravage  and  plunder.  The  English  soon  exhausted  the 
neighborhood  of  provisions,  and  famine  compelled  them 
to  retreat  through  Picnrdy,  toward  Flanders.  When 
the  army  reached  tho  River  Sommc,  a  branch  of  tho 
Seine,  they  found  all  the  bridges  broken  down.  The 
French,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  an  immense 
military  force,  and  were  rapidly  pursuing  them.  The 
English  were  now  in  imminent  peril  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  their  enemies,  for  the  whole  army  was  in 
a  most  weak  and  famishing  condition,  and  the  French 


outnumbered  them  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one 
In  this  distress,  Edward  ordered  a  proclamation  to  U 
mad.'  throughout  the  neighborhood,  offering  a  n  wnr< 
of  n  hundred  gold  nobles  to  any  one  who  would  dis 
cover  a  possnge  across  the  river.    A  French  pensnn' 
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named  Gobi*  Agaee,  tempted  by  the  ofler,  came  to 
the  king,  and  informed  him  of  a  ford  at  a  certain 
place  in  the  stream.  Tho  king  gave  orders  for  tho 
army  to  march,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  the  peas- 
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ant.  They  found  a  body  of  French  posted  at  the  ford, 
whom  they  dispersed  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  the 
whole  army  immediately  crossed  the  Somme  in  safety- 
A  battle  was  afterward  fought  at  Cressy,  A.  I).  13 1G, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  English  annals. 
The  French,  under  the  command  of  Philip,  their  king, 
were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  In  the  English 
army  were  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  this  is  the  first 
mention  of  firearms  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  The 
cannon  first  used  by  the  English  nnd  French  were  not 
cast,  but  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together,  Atones 
were  used  for  balls.  Shakspearc  speaks  of  /*"«- 
ftaMtt,  from  which  it  appears  that  cannon-balls  of  metal 
were  not  known  in  his  time,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later. 

Richard  II,  the  grandson  of  Edward,  and  son  of 
the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1377,  before  he  had  attained  to  his  twelfth  year.  His 
reign  was  most  unfortunate.  The  early  part  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  rebellion  of  Wot  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381. 
The  people,  being  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes  and 
feudal  services,  rose  in  insurrection,  under  the  guidance 
of  Wat  Tyler,  n  blacksmith,  whose  daughter  had 
been  grossly  insulted  by  a  tax-gatherer.  They  gained 
Dossession  of  a  considerable  part  of  London,  where 
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they  committed  all  sorts  of  riotous  acts.  The  rebellion 
appeared  so  formidable,  that  the  king  came  to  a  par- 
ley with  Tyler,  nnd  demanded  what  the  people  wanted. 
Tyler  replied  that  they  wanted  the  abolition  of  feudal 
bondage,  freedom  of  trade  in  fairs  and  markets,  and 
ttif  n  peal  ot'  the  custom  of  services  for  holding  land  ; 
m»  that  the  country  people  should  be  free  from  vassal- 
Bge,  and  no  longer  lie  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
dwelt.  These  demands  were  so  reasonable,  that  the 
king  promised  they  should  be  granted.  But  while  the 
negotiations  were  goinu  on,  Tyler  was  treacherously 
■hun  by  Walworth,  tlie  lord  mayor  of  Loudon.  The 
insurgents,  having  no  leader,  dispersed  ;  the  promises 
of  th»'  king  were  forgotten,  nnd  great  numbers  of  peo- 
p  <■  were  hanged  fur  participating  in  the  rebellion. 


England  wns  in  a  most  wretched  state  during  this 
reign.    The  king  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  mind 
nnd  vicious  inclinations.    In  his  advanced  age,  he 
grew  so  tyrannical  and  extravagant,  as  to  excite  the  | 
general  hatred  of  his  subjects.    His  misgovernment  ut 
length  provoked  n  rebellion.     Henry  of  Lancaster 
duke  of  Hereford,  put  himself  nt  the  head  of  the  male- 
contents.    Richard,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  surren- 
dered to  his  haughty  cousin,  and  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate the  crown,  A.  I).  1399.    His  subsequent  fate  i> 
not  exactly  known.    He  was  imprisoned  in  Pontefract 
Castle,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ure  involved 
in  mystery.    During  this  reign,  symptoms  of  religious  , 
reformanon  begun  to  appear  in  England.    The  cor- 
niptionsM"  the  church  of  Uomc  were  denounced  by 
John  Wiclif,  an  English  priest.    His  doctrines  were 
investigated  and  condemned  by  a  national  synod,  in 
1383 ;  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  Slid 
some  of  his  disciples  carried  them  to  the  continent,  , 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution. 

In  this  reign,  a  small  body  of  Scots,  under  Lord 
James  Douglas,  invaded  England.  The  son  of  the 
enrl  of  Northumberland,  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  Harry  Hotspur,  which  he  acquired  by  his  fiery 


temper  and  impetuous  valor,  challenged  Douglas  to  I 
single  combat.    The  Scot  obtained  the  victory,  nnd 
bore  oft"  the  Innce  and  pennon  of  his  antagonist.  On 
his  rctrent  to  Scotland,  he  was  pursued  by  Hotspur,  j 
with  a  body  of  knights,  nnd  n  battle  was  fought  at  Ot-  i 
tcrhournc,  in  which  the  chivalrous  courage  of  both 
nations  was  displayed  to  the  full  extent.    Douglas  was 
killed,  after  exhibiting  feats  of  the  most  daring  prow- 
ess ;  the  English  were  completely  overthrown.  This 
battle  is  described  in  lively  terms  by  the  old  chronicler 
and  historian,  Froissart,  who  delighted  in  recounting 
deeds  of  courage  and  feats  of  chivalry.  Hotspur 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  King  Henry,  and  joined 
the  Welsh,  who  had   revolted  under  Owen  Glen- 
dower. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCVII. 
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}Ienry  IV. —  Wars  of  the  Red  and  White 
Roses  —  Henry  V. —  Wars  in  France  — 
Henry  VI.  —  Edward  IV.  —  Richard  III. 
Rattle  of  Bosicorth —  Henry  VII.  —  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  Per/tin  Warbeck — Spirit 
of  the  English  Government  —  Commence- 
ment of  the  Navy. 


Henht  IV.  wan  a  usurper,  but  highly  in  favor  with 
the  people  ;  nml  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  well 
jalculatcd  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  his  claim  to  the 
crown.  But  his  usurpation  led  to  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Red  and  Wliitc  Roses,  or  the  houses  of  York  and  I*an- 
caster.  Henry  was  the  first  reigning  princo  of  the 
house  of  I^ancasler,  whose  badge  was  the  red  rose. 
The  rival  house  of  York  adopted  the  white  rose  as 
their  symbol ;  and  the  contests  of  these  two  houses  for 
the  crown  filled  England  with  bloodshed  and  turbu- 
lence for  many  years.  The  whole  of  Henry's  reign 
was  occupied  in  struggles  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne. 
The  great  lords  were  •  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  his  title.  At  the  first  parliament,  they 
broke  out  into  a  furious  quarrel.  Forty  gauntlets  of 
defiance  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  the  angry 
words  liar  and  traitor  resounded  through  the  hall. 
Civil  war  ensued,  and  many  heads  fell  under  the  axe 
of  the  executioner. 

Henry  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  courting  the 
ecclesiastics.  Religious  persecution  began  in  his  reign. 
Wielif  was  dead,  but  his  disciples  were  burnt  at  the 
s:.ike.  Tho  Welsh,  led  on  by  Owen  (ilcndowcr,  re- 
!-f!!e<i,  and  were  joined  by  the  Pereies  of  Northum- 
o  Hand,  a  noblo  family  who  had  assisted  Henry  in 
..braining  the  crown,  but  were  not  rewarded  for  their 
vrvu-es  according  to  their  expectations.  The  rebels 
*i  w  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  A.  D. 
j  :  MW.  King  Henry  fought  in  person  at  this. battle,  and 
•>  as  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  about  to  be  made  a 


prisoner,  when  he  was  rescued  by  his  son,  Prince 
Henry. 

Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father  in  1413.  This  mon- 
arch is  the  "  Prince  Hal M  in  Sbakspeare's  drama.  Ir. 
early  life,  he  was  given  to  dissipation,  and  spent  his 
time  with  wild  companions,  in  the  commission  of  every 
sort  of  extravagance,  sometimes  robbing  on  the  high- 
way. On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  abandoned  his 
irregular  habits,  and  acted  in  a  manner  In-coming  his 
station.  He  revived  the  English  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  invaded  that  country,  where  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  captured  Paris  in  1415. 
He  died  near  that  city  in  1428,  having  made  arrange- 
ments by  treaty  and  marriage  for  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  in  the  person  of  his  son. 

Henry  VI.  acceded  to  the  throne  before  lie  was  a 
year  old.  His  reign  exhibits  a  perpetual  series  of  mis- 
fortunes  and  civil  wars.  His  relations  quarrelled  about 
the  administration  during  his  minority.  The  duke  ol 
Bedford  was  appointed  by  parliament  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Protector  of  England, 
and  under  his  administration  began  a  series  of  wars 
with  the  French  which  ended  in  ihc  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  almost  all  their  continental  possessions. 
The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  the  national  van- 
ity,  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
house  of  Lancaster;  and  this  dislike  was  increased 
by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret  of  An- 
jou.  In  the  civil  wars  which  ensued,  she  was  exposed 
to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
At  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  14(J1, 
Margaret's  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Yorkists 
under  Edward,  the  competitor  of  Henry  for  the  throne. 
This  battle  was  decided  by  a  violent  snow-storm, 
which  blew  in  tho  faces  of  the  queen's  soldiers,  and 
prevented  them  from  aiming  their  arrows.  No  quar- 
ter was  given,  and  thirty  thousand  Lancastrians  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  fled  to  Scotland  with 
her  husband,  whose  incapacity  for  government  caused 
him  to  resign  the  management  of  every  thing  to  his 
wife.  He  gathered  another  army,  and  returned  to 
England,  but  was  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham. The  cause  was  now  so  desperate,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  separate  from  her  husband,  and  both 
shifted  for  themselves  in  the  best  wny  they  could. 
Tho  king,  after  lying  concealed  for  some  time,  was, 
taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 

The  queen  fled  with  her  son  to  a  forest,  where  she 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  rings 
and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  great  indignity.  The 
robbers  then  fell  to  quarrelling  about  the  division  of 
their  booty,  and  the  queen  seized  this  opportunity  to 
escape  with  her  son.  She  wandered  for  some  time 
up  and  down  in  the  forest,  without  knowing  what  to  do. 
At  length  she  saw  another  robber  approaching  her  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hnnd.  Finding  escape  impossi- 
ble, she  suddenly  adopted  the  resolution  of  throw  ing 
herself  upon  his  protection.  She  advanced  toward 
him,  and,  presenting  her  son,  accosted  him  with  these 
words:  "  Here,  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the 
son  of  your  king,  the  prince  of  Wales."  The  robber 
was  so  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  encounter,  that 
he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  to  dovote  him- 
self to  her  service.  The  queen  proceeded  with  him 
to  his  hut,  where  she  remained  concealed  for  some  time, 
when  an  opportunity  was  found  of  escaping  to  the  sea- 
shore, from  whence  she  procured  a  conveyance  tc 
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Quern  Margaret  and  the  Robber. 

The  civil  ware  of  the  roses  raged  with  great  fury  in 
Filmland.  After  much  blood  had  been  shed,  the  White 
i       triumphed.    Henry  was  deposed,  and  Edward 

I  \\,  of  the  house  of  York,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
in  11(51.  His  reign  wns  sullied  by  cruelly  and  de- 
bauchery. After  his  death  in  1183,  the  crown  was 
usurped  by  Rirhird  III.,  duke  of  Gloucester,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Crook-barked  Tyrant.  His  char- 
acter  has    been  rendered   odious  by  Shakspearc's 

II  ly,  and  the  histories  written  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  his 
crimes  have  been  exaggerated.    He  is  represented  as 


Slur it r  of  the  young  Pnucei. 

hnving  murdered  his  nephews  in  order  lo  secure  him- 
self on  the  throne.  But  the  claims  of  the  Lancas- 
trian family  were  revived  by  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  took  up  arms  against  Richard,  nnd 
defeated  him  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  A.  I).  I486. 
Henry  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
ascended  the  throne  without  opposition  —  thus  ex- 
tinguishing forever  the  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 


Henry  VII.  cruwued  on  the  Field  of  Drawotlta. 
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Henry  VII.  was  an  able  monarch,  but  severe,  cau- 
tious, and  avaricious.    His  chief  policy  was  to  encour- 
age trade,  and  break  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
in  these  designs  he  clearly  saw  the  true  tendencies  of 
the  age.    There  were  many  insurrections  during  his 
reign.    Two  impostors,  named  Lambert  Simnel  and 
Perkin  Warbtck,  at  different  times  assumed  the  title 
of  duke  of  York,  and  pretended  to  have  escaped  from  i 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
were  supposed  to  huve  been  murdered  by  order  of 
Richard  III.    Both  of  these  adventurers  raised  strong 
parties  in  England,  nnd  were  countenanced  by  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  but  ♦Henry  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing the  rebellions,  nnd  capturing  the  impostors.    Sim-  | 
nel  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  roynl  kitchen,  and  War- 
beck  was  put  to  death.    The  reign  of  Henry  was,  on  [ 
the  whole,  prosperous.    The  nation  rnjoyed  repose 
after  loni:  convulsions.    The  government  was  arbi- 
trary, but  the  people  acquiesced,  preferring  this  to  the  ^ 
license  of  the  civil  wars.    In  this  reign  we  may  place 
the  chief  origin  of  that  almost  idolatrous  notion  of 
roynl  prerogative  which  wns  entertained  by  the  kings  j 
of  England  till  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  at  ' 
the  revolution  of  16H8. 

Henry  VII.  not  only  began  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country  by  the  promotion  of 
trade,  but  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Hrit-  ' 
ish  navy.  Before  his  time,  the  government  had  no  other  i 
mode  of  raising  n  fleet  than  by  hiring  or  impressing 
the  ships  of  merchants.  Henry  built  n  ship  of  war 
of  extraordinary  size,  which  was  named  the  Great 
Harry.  This  cost  him  fourteen  thousand  pounds  —  on 
enormous  sum  for  those  days.  His  trcasifry  contained 
at  his  death  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds,  which  he 
had  saved  by  various  methods  of  parsimony  and  ex- 
tortion. The  royal  coffers  were  then  the  only  treas- 
ury of  the  state  ;  and  the  savings  of  the  monarch  were 
deemed  the  gain  of  the  nation. 
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ion.  When  the  citizens  of  London  wci  '  abroad  in 
the  evening,  they  were  attended  by  their  servants  or 
'i p prentices,  who  carried  lanterns  and  el  :bs  for  their 
defence.  Forks  were  unknown  at  table,  and  meat 
was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers. 
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Lord  Huron. 


By  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  conferred 
•unon  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  unfortu- 


nate Mary  Stuart.  He  took  the  title  of  Jftmrs  I.  of 
England.  By  his  accession,  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  head,  and  an  end 
vrns  pul  to  the  wars  which  hud  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
in  his'ory,  namely,  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  Eng- 
lish Catholics  had  indulged  great  ex|>ectations  al 
tl.e  death  of  Elizabeth,  believing  that  James  whose 
mother  had  been  of  their  religion,  would  either  restore 
or  tolerate  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed.  James  avowed  the  most  de- 
cided resolution  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  so  exasperated  the  Catholics,  that  a  number  of 
i!f  nxi-i  unscrupulous  and  (hnatical  of  tli<  m  laid  ■ 
plot  to  destroy  both  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
The  plan  was,  to  convey  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
into  the  building  in  which  the  parliament  assembled, 
and  oii^u.*  day  when  the  session  opened  —  upon  which 
occasion  the  king  would  Le  present  —  to  blow  up  the 
edifice,  so  that  the  enemies  of  the  Cutholic  religion 
might  be  destroyed  nt  a  single  stroke.  This  atrocious 
design  was  adopted,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  Spanish  otfi- 
cer,  undertook  to  superintend  the  business,  and  apply 
the  match.  The  conspirators  hired  the  vaults  beneath 
the  Parliament  House,  under  the  pretence  of  selling 
firewood.  Beneath  the  piles  of  wood  they  secreted 
thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder;  these  were  covered 
with  fugots,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  prevent 
suspicion.  The  truin  was  prepared  so  that  the  whole 
could  be  fired  in  nn  instant. 

The  plot  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  anxiety 
of  one  of  the  conspirators  to  save  Lis  friend.  A  few 
days  before  the  lime  appointed,  Lord  Monteagle,  ,i 
member  of  the  Hon*;  of  Peers,  received  an  anony- 
mous lettor  advising  him  to  stay  owny  from  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  the  day  li.v  d  for  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  assuring  him  that  a  terri- 
ble blow  was  about  to  fall  upon  certain  persons,  and  yet 
that  they  "  should  not  sec  the  band  that  hurt  them." 
This  letter  excited  suspicion :  it  was  shown  to  the 
king,  who  conjectured  that  some  mischief  was  intended 
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by  gunpowdci.  At  midnighl  before  the  day  appointed, 
n  parly  of  armed  men  visited  the  vaults,  ami  seized 
Fawkes,  who  was  found  with  a  dark  lantern  and 
matches,  ready  to  (ire  the  train.  The  other  conspira- 
tors were  absent  in  Warwickshire,  where,  being  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  the  plot,  they  took  arms,  and 
endeavored  to  excite  a  rebellion.  They  were  quickly 
overcome,  and  the  leaders,  including  Fawkes,  were 
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tried  and  executed.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  this  diabolical 
attempt  had  not  been  thus  happily  frustrated.  The  5th 
of  November,  or  Pojx's  Day,  as  it  has  ever  since  been 
Stilled,  is  still  observed  as  a  holiday  in  England,  on 
which  occasion  the  boys  burn  Guy  Fawkcs  in  effigy. 
Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  it  wus  celebrated 
n  the  same  manner  in  this  country. 

James  was  a  weak-minded  man,  and  entertained  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He 
imagined  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy, 
which  he  called  kingcraft;  but  he  was  the  dupe 
of  every  crafty  courtier.  His  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment rendered  England  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  He  possessed  much  learning,  but  it  wus 
little  more  than  musty  pedantry.  He  wrote  many 
volumes,  among  which  were  a  book  in  Jefcnee  of 
monarchy ;  a  book  upon  demonology,  in  which  he 
firmly  believed  ;  and  another,  entitled  a  Courticrblasl 
to  Tolnteeo,  which  commodity  had  lately  been  intro- 
dueed  into  England,  and  which  James  abhorred. 

There  was  another  plot  in  the  reign  of  James,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  depose  the  king,  and  place  on 
the  throne  Lndy  Arabella  Stuart.  This  was  also  de- 
feated. One  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  was  tho 
Celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  punished  by  an 
imprisonment  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  At  length, 
he  obtained  his  release  by  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
and  declaring  that  he  knew  of  a  rich  gold  mine  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Guiana.  The  king  allowed  him 
to  go  on  on  expedition  in  quest  of  this;  but  Ra- 
leigh had  invented  the  whole  story,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England  without  accomplishing  any  thing 
either  profitable  or  reputable.'  The  Spanish  court 
ompluined  of  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  Ra- 
leigh ;  and  James,  who  wished  to  conciliate  that  nation, 
put  Raleigh  to  death  on  the  scaffold. 

Jnmes  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  English  by 
bis  unkingly  behavior,  his  parsimony,  and  his  inatten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  was  over-fond  of 
euting,  drinking,  hunting,  and  cock-fighting.    He  sold 


privileges  and  titles  of  all  kinds,  for  money.  He  in 
jured  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  monopolies, 
nnd  practised  all  sorts  of  mean,  huckstering  arts  to  fill 
his  purse.  Yet  he  was  so  poor  and  so  bad  a  pay- 
master, that  his  servants  have  been  known  to  stop  his 
treasurer  in  the  street,  and  insist  on  being  paid  their 
wages,  and  shopkeepers  refused  to  trust  him  further 
till  their  outstanding  bills  were  settled.  He  persecuted 
the  Puritans,  and  drove  them  to  New  England,  which 
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country  was  first  settled  by  them  during  this  reign. 
Virginia  had  been  visited  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  the  first  permanent  settlements  were 
made  under  James.  This  monarch  also  made  an 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Irish,  who,  under  long  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  had  become  a  wild  and  barbarous 
race,  constantly  at  war  with  the  English  residents,  who 
could  not  keep  them  in  subjection.  He  transported 
numbers  of  settlers  into  the  province  of  Ulster,  who 
carried  useful  arts  and  manufactures  into  that  country. 
Lord  Bacon,  to  whose  philosophical  writings  the  world 
is  so  much  indebted,  held  the  office  of  chancellor  in 
this  reign. 

James  had  a  strong  desire  to  marry  his  son  Charles 
to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but,  nfter  much 
negotiation,  this  project  failed,  though  the  prince  made 
a  journey  to  Spain  for  the  purjiose  of  seeing  his  destined 
wife.  The  close  of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  vio- 
lent disputes  between  the  king  nnd  the  parliament, 
which  prepared  the  most  fatal  consequences  for  his 
successor.  The  streets  of  London  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  paved  with  s'ono,  each  inhabitant  being  re- 
quired to  pave  before  his  own  house.  The  citizens 
were  also  ordered  to  build  the  fronts  of  their  houses 
of  stone  or  brick.  In  this  reign  wc  find  the  first  men- 
tion of  stenm  engines  in  England  :  they  ore  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy. 

Tlie  custom  of  observing  festivals  did  not  disappear 
with  the  Catholic  religion.  During  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays all  business  was  laid  aside,  and  no  one,  from  the 
sovereign  to  the  beggar,  thought  of  any  thing  but 
merriment  and  feasting.  Christmas  was  celebrated  in 
various  ways ;  particularly  by  a  fantastic  and  joyous 
procession  in  honor  of  the  sirloin,  emblematical  of 
good  cheer.  On  New- Year's  eve,  the  young  people 
in  country  towns  carried  round,  from  house  to  house,  a 
Inrge  bowl  called  the  "  wassail-cup,"  filled  with  spiced 
ale,  nnd  every  one  who  tasted  of  it  was  expected  to 
give  something  to  the  bearers.  The  wossail  cup  is 
sent  round  at  the  table  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Ixmdon 
to  this  day. 
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Hampden. 


Ciuulks  L  succeeded  his  fojher  in  1G25.  I  lis  tem- 
per was  nrbitrnry  and  imperious,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  royal  prerogative. 
He  imagined  that,  as  a  king,  he  had  a  right  to  unlim- 
ited authority  over  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  priv- 
ilege of  parliament  was  that  of  giving  a  sanction  to 
his  decrees.  In  this  helief  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
courtiers,  who  expressed  only  such  opinions  as  were 
calculated  to  flatter  the  monarch.  The  love  of  liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  ar- 
bitrary power  had  grown  remarkably  during  the  reign 
of  James ;  but  Charles,  who  was  utterly  blind  to  the 
progress  of  ideas,  thought  only  of  ruling  iho  nation 
like  an  Eastern  despot  lie  first  involved  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  parliament  about  a  requisition  of  money 
to  carry  on  foreign  wars.  The  grant  was  refused,  and 
the  king  proceeded  to  raise  money  by  imposing  taxes 
of  his  own  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. All  the  disputes  between  Charles  and  the  house 
of  commons  had  one  source  and  one  object :  the  king 
was  determined  to  act  without  control,  and  the  com- 
mons were  determined  to  resist  him,  and  maintain 
their  proper  share  of  the  government  of  the  country. 

Charles  had  married  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  n  vain  and  haughty  woman  — 
selfish  and  bigoted.  She  encouraged  her  husband  in 
those  sentiments  of  despotism  which  led  to  his  final 
ruin.  The  Puritans  were  persecuted,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  emigrated  to  New  England.    Those  who 


remained  at  home  became  more  resolute  and  zcalou 
under  persecution  ;  and  the  hostility  to  tho  royal  gov 
ernment  increased  every  dey.  So  strong  was  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Charles,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  nntion,  agreed  to  an  ordinance  called 
the  Petition  of  Right,  which  would  have  secured  the 
foundations  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the 
rights  both  of  tho  monarch  and  the  people  would  have 
been  respected.  But  the  king,  in  violation  of  this  in- 
strument, continued  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament ;  and,  when  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commons  became  too  energetic,  he  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, in  1629,  with  a  determination  never  to  call 
another  till  he  found  the  people  more  obedient. 

Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political  animos- 
ities. When  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  wrested 
from  the  pope,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted 
to  a  jurisdiction  no  less  arbitrary  in  the  king,  who  had 
absolute  power  in  church  affairs.  An  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  called  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  was 
established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown 
and  carried  into  practice  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Charles 
without  any  scruple.  The  king  was  also  encouraged 
in  his  designs  against  the  liberty  of  the  people  by  his 
ministers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  carl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  poplar 
party,  and  Laud,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both 
were  men  of  arbitrary  principles.  Strafford  was  quite 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite 
end  :  Laud  was  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  high 
churchmen.  Under  the  evil  counsels  of  these  persons, 
Charles  gave  full  sway  to  his  despotic  inclinations.  In 
defiance  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  he  imposed  taxes 
without  the  authority  of  parliament,  ojm!  gave  such 
extensive  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  another  arbitrary  tribunal  called  the  Star  Chamber, 
thut  the  ordinary  constitutional  administration  of  justice 
almost  entirely  censed. 

Charles,  however,  had  his  adherents,  who  justified 
and  defended  his  tyrannical  measures,  and  the  whole 
nation  took  sides  either  with  the  king  or  with  the  com- 
mons. The  partisans  of  the  king  were  denominated 
Cavaliers.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  showy 
sttire,  wearing  ringlets  over  their  shoulders,  silk  doub- 
lets with  slashed  sleeves  and  laced  collars,  a  broad 
braver  hat  with  feathers,  an  embroidered  sword  belt, 
and  a  short  cloak  generally  thrown  over  one  shoulder. 
The  popular  party  bore  the  name  of  Roundheads. 
They  cropped  their  hair  close,  and  dressed  in  the 
plainest  manner,  wearing  coarse  cloth  of  gray,  block, 
or  brown,  and  a  high-crowned  hut.  The  enmity  of 
die  two  parties  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  a  civil  wat 
seemed  inevitable.  Yet  Charles  blindly  persisted  in 
those  arbitrary  measures  which  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  trouble.  He  issued  an  order  forbidding 
the  Puritans  to  leave  tho  country  ;  and  drew  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Scottish  nation 
by  attempting  to  moke  the  people  of  that  country  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  English  nation  was  still  further  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  right*  by  the  conduct  of  John  Hampden, 
who  refused  to  pay  an  illegal  tax  imposed  by  the  king, 
under  the  name  of  ship-money.  Hamtiden's  case  was 
argued  before  the  judges ;  and  although  the  royal 
influence  was  so  strong  over  these  officers  that  thoy 
decided  against  him,  yet  the  nation  saw  on  which  aide 
lay  the  constitutional  right  The  popular  animosity 
was  now  greatly  inflamed  against  Charles.    The  Scots 
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invaded  England,  and  defeated  the  English  forces. 
Charles,  in  his  perplexity,  summoned  a  parliament. 
The  honso  of  commons  immediately  impeached  Straf- 
ford and  I^niwl  for  high  treason.  They  were  tried 
and  condemned.  The  king  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  Strnfiord,  who  was  beheaded  in  1641. 
Laud  was  executed  four  years  after.  Charles,  how- 
ever, was  utterly  insincere  and  faithless  in  all  his 
promises  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
privilcg*  s  of  the  house  of  commons,  lie  continued 
to  practise  every  species  of  intrigue  and  duplicity.  At 
length,  n  treacherous  attempt  made  by  hi  in  to  arrest 
four  of  the  chief  members  of  parliament  caused  so 
violent  an  excitement  and  indignation,  that  the  king, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  terror,  fled  from  London 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  the  peoplu  of  the  city  es- 
corted the  obnoxious  members  in  triumph  back  to 
the  house  of  parliament. 
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Cromnctl. 

A  rivtt.  war  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  Charles 
set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  25,  1642. 
He  justified  his  taking  up  arms  by  asserting  that  the 
commons  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  very  substance 
of  his  kingly  authority.  The  commons,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  they  were  willing  to  allow  him 
cverv  degree  of  power  compatible  with  the  nation's 
rights.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  had  been  in  the 
wrong  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  at  this  crisis 
he  had  lost  all  credit  with  tho  people  by  his  repeated 
acts  of  bad  faith.    When  tho  civil  war  began,  many 


of  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  tho  king's  side  :  th 
yeomanry,  tradesmen,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
joined  with  the  parliament.    Armies  were  raised  on 
Ixitti  sides.    The  earl  of  Essex,  Ceneral  Fairfax,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  distinguished  themselves  in  the  par- 
liamentary army  ;  but  Cromwell  soon  cclipscM  all  the 
others  by  his  military  genius.    At  first,  before  Crom- 
well rose  to  notice,  the  king's  troops  had  the  advi  • 
tage  ;  and  the  parliament,  to  strengthen  their  e;n>- 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scotch  CovenanVrs. 
who  had  taken  arms  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Epis- 
copacy into  their  country. 

At  length,  Cromwell  took  the  command  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  and  met  the  royalist  forces,  under 
Prince  litipcrt,  at  Marston  Moor,  in  July,  1644.  Fifty 
thousand  combatants  here  engaged  in  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  battle,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
royalists.  Another  army  was  collected,  and  defeated 
by  Cromwell  nt  the  battle  of  New  bun-.  The  king 
was  now  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  the  parlia- 
ment might  have  forced  him  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion, had  that  body  been  united  ;  but,  at  this  crisis, 
dissensions  Ix-gan  to  arise  among  the  commons  on  the 
subject  of  church  government.  One  party  inclined  to 
Presbyterian  forms  ;  their  opponents  preferred  a  more 
popular  organization,  and  took  the  name  of  Independ- 
ent*. The  Presbyterians  had  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, but  their  rivals  were  more  numerous  in  the 
army,  and  among  them  was  Cromwell.  He  gained  a 
third  victory  over  the  royalists  nt  Nnsohy,  which  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  Independent  party.  Charles 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots ;  and,  having  opened  negotiations  with 
their  leader,  ventured,  on  the  faith  of  some  loose 
promises,  to  present  himself  in  their  camp,  where  he 
was  made  a  prisoner.  All  the  towns  and  forlressi 
w  hich  had  held  out  in  his  name  speedily  surrendered 
to  the  parliament 

The  civil  war  was  now  nt  an  end  ;  but  frush  rliHi- 
culties  arose  in  the  attempts  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment.   The  Scots  abandoned  ihe  king  to  the  parlia- 
ment, who  attempted  to  negotiate  with  him  for  a 
restoration  of  his  authority  and  the  establishment  of  n 
constitutional  go\ eminent.    Charles  made  many  sol 
emn  promises,  which  seemed  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  scheme  of  settlement ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
by  an  inte  rcepted  letter  w  ritten  by  him  to  his  wife  in 
Franco,  that  lie  had  made  these  promises  only  to  de 
cehre  the  people,  and  intended  to  break  them  at  th 
first  convenient  opportunity.     Finding  him  sell  dia 
trusted,  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  he  was  captured,  and  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  Cromwell,  who,  from  this  moment,  became  mas',  i 
of  his  fate.   Charles  was  conducted  to  London,  and  de 
clared  guilty  of  treason  by  the  parliament.    A  special 
high  court  of  justice  was  organized  for  his  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where,  after  the  usual  forms,  bn 
was  condemned  to  death.    He  was  beheaded  in  front 
of  the  royal  palaco  of  Whitehall,  January  30,  16llf. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  I.,  who,  though  tried  and 
sentenced  by  a  court  not  strictly  legal,  must  be  al!o«  •  'I 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  tyrannical  disposition 
and  bad  faith. 

England  became  a  commonwealth  by  the  death  of 
the  king.  The  house  of  lords  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  government  vested  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Cromwell  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  na'ion. 
He  proceeded  with  an  army  to  Ireland,  where  a  rebel- 
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lion  had  broken  out  ngainst  the  English,  nwl  quickly 
reduced  the  whole  island  to  submission.  He  next  took 
the  field  against  the  Scots,  who  hud  proclaimed  Charles 
II.,  son  of  Charles  I.  At  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Scottish  forces,  nnd  Charles 
fled  to  England,  where  he  collected  on  army.  Crom- 
well nvirchcd  against  him,  nnd,  00  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1651,  overtook  him  at  Worcester,  where  he  gained 
another  decisive  victory,  which  he  called  his  croicning 
mercy,  as  it  completely  crushed  the  royal  party  in 
England.  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pris- 
oner at  this  battle.  He  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself 
and  wander  about  the  country.  During  a  period  of 
forty-five  days,  he  was  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and 
at  one  timo  concealed  himself  in  n  tree,  which  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  Many  persons  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it 
faithfully,  although  n  large  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  At  length,  he  reached  tho  coast  of  the 
Channel.  As  he  was  sitting  upon  the  beach,  a  rude 
fisherman,  with  n  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  down  by  his 
side.    The  companions  of  Charles,  in  grcnt  alarm  lest 


he  should  be  discovered,  entreated  the  man  not  to  pun* 
his  pipe  44  so  near  that  gentleman."   44  Pooh  !  "  said 
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the  fisherman ; 44  a  cat  may  look  upon  a  king ! "  Charles 

escaped  in  safety  to  France. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIII. 

A.  0. 1651  to  1685. 

Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  Crom- 
well —  He  is  made  Lord  Protrrtor  —  His 
Administration  —  War  with  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  —  Death  of  Cromwell  —  Admin- 
istration of  his  Son  Richard —  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  —  His  disgraceful  Reign  — 
Plague  of  London  —  Great  Fire  —  Popish 
Plot  —  Ryehouse  Plot. 

Cromwell,  having  attained  to  tho  summit  of  influence 
with  the  people,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament, 
who  attempted  to  control  him  by  disbanding  a  portion 
of  the  army.  But  CromwelPs  authority  over  the  sol- 
diers was  unlimited  ;  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
displays  of  their  implicit  obedionce  to  his  will,  and 
also  of  his  own  determined  and  energetic  character, 
the  manner  in  which  tie  dissolved  the  I*ong  Par- 
t — so  called  because  it  had  sat  without  interrup- 


tion for  twelve  years  —  the  longest  time  that  any  par 
liamcat  has  ever  continued  in  England  without  an 
election.  On  the  rejection  of  a  petition  for  ihe  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  Cromwell  proceeded,  with  a  file 
of  soldiers,  to  the  hall  where  the  parliament  was  sitting, 
turned  the  members  out  of  doors,  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  A.  D.  1653.  He  afterward  convened  a 
new  parliament,  composed  of  his  own  partisans.  A 
constitution  was  framed,  by  which  Cromwell  was  ap- 
pointed chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
tho  title  of  Lord  Protector. 

Cromwell  governed  the  English  commonwealth  with 
talent  and  energy.  .  He  exercised  all  the  power  of  a 
king ;  but  he  made  wise  laws,  and  defended  the 
national  honor  and  interest  abroad.  War  broke  out 
with  tho  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  English 
navy  maintained  a  superiority  during  the  whole  of 
CromwelPs  administration.  Admiral  Blake  defeated 
the  Dutch,  and  chastised  the  Algerines  and  Tunisians. 
Admiral  Venablcs  took  Jamaica  from  tho  Spaniards. 
In  1656,  the  parliament  made  Cromwell  a  formal  ofier 
of  the  crown    It  is  supposed  he  would  willingly  liava 
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accepted  it ;  but  the  republican  party  was  too  strong, 
and  his  own  family  made  very  urgent  remonstrances. 
He  therefore  declined  the  title  of  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  protectorate  for  life,  with  the  power 
tif  appointing  his  successor.  After  having  governed 
Kngland  with  great  ability,  ho  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  On  his  death-bed,  he  nominated  his 
son  Richard  as  his  successor. 

Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  power 
and  title  of  his  father.  Had  he  possessed  but  an  ordi- 
nary portion  of  energy  and  ta'c  nt,  it  is  thought  the 
commonwealth  of  England  might  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  day ;  but  he  exhibited  only  timidity  and 
indecision  in  public  affairs.  His  incapacity  became 
so  apparent,  that  he  soon  resigned  his  authority.  The 
officers  of  the  army  now  constituted  the  government, 
and  great  confusion  ensued.  General  .Monk,  who 
commanded  the  English  army  in  Scotland,  managed 
to  turn  this  conjuncture  to  his  own  advantage.  Alter 
temporizing  in  various  ways,  and  carrying  on  a 
secret  corresjwndence  with  the  royalists,  he  declared 
for  Charles  II.  By  his  influence,  a  parliament  was 
convened  which  restored  the  royal  authority,  and 
Charles  II.  landed  in  England,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne  in  1660. 

Great  rejoicing  took  place  in  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles ;  and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
people,  that  all  the  popular  liberties  which  they  had 
gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood,  from  the  tyran- 
nical Charles  I.,  were  abandoned,  in  the  most  heedless 
and  insensate  manner  —  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  his 
son.  Their  folly  was  severely  punished.  The  reign 
of  Charles  II.  is  the  most  disgraceful  in  English 
history.  This  monarch  was  a  shameless  profligate,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  betray  the  national  interests,  honor, 
and  religion,  for  money  to  squander  upon  his  debauch- 
erics.  He  persecuted  the  dissenters  from  Episcopacy, 
and  revived  the  exploded  political  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  to  royal  authority.  For 
a  bribe  in  money  from  Louis  X(V.  of  France,  lie 
made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  and  agreed  to  a  plan  for 
imposing  the  Catholic  religion,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  English  people.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burnt  the  English  shipping  in  the  river. 
London  was  thrown  into  great  alarm ;  but  the  English 
reasserted  their  superiority  in  the  following  year,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  New 
Amsterdam,  in  America,  was  conquered  from  the 
Dutch,  and  named  Nete  York. 

In  1665  occurred  the  great  plague  of  London, 
which  destroyed  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  of  that 
city  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  following  year 
happened  the  great  fire  "of  London,  which  raged  four 
days,  and  destroyed  thirteen  thousand  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  This  fire  was  occasioned  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  religious  animosities  of  the  time  caused 
the  people  to  suspect  the  Papists ;  and  these  people 
were  charged  with  being  the  authors  of  the  calamity, 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Monument  which  was  erected 
.o  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  inscription 
was  effaced  by  public  authority  a  few  years  since. 
The  destruction  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's,  during 
he  fire,  gave  occasion  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
magnificent  cathedral,  which  was  designed  and  ex- 
cuted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
TSe  scheme  of  the  king  to  force  the  Catholic  religion 
pen  the  nation,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  which  his 


agents  practised  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  country,  and  inclined  the  people  to 
take  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  danger.    This  dispo- 
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sition  was  increased  bv  the  success  of  the  tyrannical 
and  bigoted  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who  had  just  ob- 
tained a  great  advantage  over  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  which  secured  him  nn  augmentation  of 
power  very  dangerous  to  the  neighboring  kingdoms, 
in  this  state  of  mind,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  a 
story  of  a  Popish  Plot.  An  impostor,  named  TYtel 
Oatrs,  invented  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
murder  of  the  king.  The  remembrance  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  caused  the  whole  of  this  wild  story  to  be 
believed,  and  the  nation  went  mail  with  terror  and  ex- 
citement. Many  persons  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
executed,  as  parties  to  the  imaginary  plot,  and  the 
belief  in  its  existence  continued  for  several  years. 
Another  affair  that  led  to  tragical  consequences  was 
called  the  Ryrhotisc  Plot.  The  despotic  character  of 
Charles's  government  caused  a  number  of  persons  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  means 
could  be  applied  to  resist  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power.  Lords  Russell  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  were  among  them.  Their  meetings  were  held 
at  a  country  seat  called  the  Ryehoxtse.  Some  of  the 
inferior  members  of  this  confederacy  entertained  n 
design  of  putting  the  king  to  death ;  but  the  leaders 
had  no  such  intention.  The  plot  wns  discovered 
Sidney  and  Russell  were  tried  for  conspiracy;  and, 
though  no  legal  evidence  was  found  against  them,  they 
were  condemned  and  executed,  A.  D.  16.S3. 

James  II.,  the  brother  of  Charles,  succeeded  him  ir. 
1685.  He  was  known  to  l>c  a  Catholic,  and  was 
therefore  unpopular.  But,  as  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  established  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  permitted  quietly  to  ascend  the 
throne.  But  he  was  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and 
faithless.  No  sooner  had  he  found  himself  firmly 
established  in  authority,  than  he  began  to  take  meas- 
ures to  render  his  power  despotic,  to  overturn  the 
national  religion,  and  substitute  the  Catholic  in  its 
place.  But  the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reformation  was  so 
strong,  that  James  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II.,  a  weak-minded  but  vain  and  ambitious 
man,  attempted  to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne 
I  by 
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and  Charles.  IIo  was  encouraged  in  this  design  hy 
many  disaffected  persons,  nnd,  in  concert  with  the  earl 
of  Argylc,  projected  an  invasion  of  England  anil  Scot- 
land. Argylc  began  the  enterprise  by  landing,  with  a 
small  force,  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  soon  found  the  coun- 
try was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  ns  he  had  believed.  Sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way 
into  the  disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties;  but 
his  followers  gradually  abandoned  him.  lie  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  perished 
upon  the  scatTold.  In  the  mean  time,  Monmouth  had 
landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of 
attachment  shown  him  by  the  people,  he  ventured  to 
attack  the  royal  army  nt  Sedgmoor.  But  the  coward- 
ice of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  and 
the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  f;ital  to 
the  insurgents.  They  were  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  Monmouth,  after  fleeing  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  wandering  about  the  country  for  several 
days  in  great  distress,  was  taken  prisoner.  James, 
with  the  most  unfeeling  brutality,  induced  his  unhappy 
nephew  to  degrade  himself  by  an  abject  supplication  for 
life,  and  then  caused  him  to  lie  beheaded  on  the  scaffold. 

The  cruelties  exercised  on  all  persons  suspected  of 
sharing  in  this  insurrection,  by  the  inhuman  Colonel 
Kirke,  and  the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jetties,  were 
of  the  most  shocking  description.  They  spread  a 
general  consternation  throughout  the  western  counties, 
but,  nt  the  same  time,  excited  a  secret  spirit  of  hostility 
lo  the  tyrannical  kiir_'.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
with  which  he  had  suppressed  this  reMlion,  James 
began  to  display  his  design  of  overturning  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner.  The 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  set  at  defiance,  and  every 
despotic  measure  was  practised  which  could  assist  in 
promoting  the  king's  grand  object.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  expelling  him  from  the  throne,  and  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  the  stadtholdcr  or  president  of  the  republic  of 
Holland.  He  was  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  ;  he  command- 
ed a  respectable  influence  on  the  continent,  and  the 
main  object  of  his  policy  was  to  build  up  a  barrier 
against  the  dangerous  power  and  encroachments  of 
l.*uiis  XIV.  of  France. 

The  conspiracy  embraced  a  large  number  of  the 
most  respectable  noblemen  and  men  of  influence  in 
England.  W  illiam  readily  entered  into  the  design. 
He  raised  n  large  military  and  naval  force  in  Holland, 
and  landed  in  the  west  of  England  in  November,  16hM. 
At  first,  he  was  joined  by  so  few  partisans,  that  he 
began  to  think  of  returning;  but  the  delay  of  the  peo- 
ple in  taking  his  part  was  owing  to  the  terror  which 
the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  Kirke  and  Jeffries  had 
produced  in  that  quarter.  In  a  few  days,  the  nobles 
And  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarter*.  The  adherents  and  favorites  of  James 
abandoned  him  one  by  one,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
marched  unobstructed  to  Ixmdon.  James,  finding 
himself  utterly  deserted,  escaped  to  France,  flinging  the 
great  seal  of  England  into  the  Thames  as  he  crossed 
lbs  river  in  his  flight. 

William  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  by 
this  revolution.  I  lis  reign  is  commonly  colled  the  reign 
of  "  William  and  Mary,"  nnd  the  crown  was  settled 
by  parliament  on  the  king  nnd  queen  jointly ;  but  the 
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queen  had  no  share  in  the  government.  Before  the 
coronntion,  William  was  required  to  sign  an  net  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
people  from  any  more  such  encroachments  on  their 
lil>er!y  ns  had  been  made  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Stuart  line.  By  the  conditions  of  this  bill,  no  taxes 
were  in  future  to  be  levied,  nor  money  raised  in  any 
way,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Elections 
were  to  be  free.  The  king  was  not  to  have  the  power 
of  altering  or  suspending  law  s.  The  cruel  punishments 
which  had  disgraced  the  preceding  reigns  —  such  ns 
the  use  of  instruments  of  torture,  cutting  off  eors. 
noses,  Ace.  —  were  to  be  abolished,  'Mirlinmcnt  was 
to  meet  more  frequently,  Arc.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  measures  which  immediately  followed  it,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  secured,  toleration  in  religion 
established,  nnd  the  populnr  rights  placed  on  a  linn 
foundation.   In  the  possession  of  these  free  institutions, 


the  English  nation  acquired  n  far  greater  respect  and 
influence  among  the  continental  powers  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  William's  connection  with  Hol- 
land, nnd  the  efloris  of  James  to  regain  his  throne 
led  to  wars  w  ith  France,  which  resulted  in  the  increase 
of  the  naval  power  of  England,  ns  well  as  the  hegin- 
ning  of  n  funded  national  deb',  which  has  since  liecn 
constantly  increasing.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
established  in  1691. 


Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James,  succeeded' to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  William,  in  170*2.  She 
was  married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was 
a  very  stupid  man,  and  bad  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  parties  of  W  hig  and  Tory,  which  nro>e 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  for  some  time  divided 
the  whole  nation.  The  W'higs  bad  favored  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  caused  the  revolntion  of  1688.  Their 
main  policy  was  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  Tories  were  for  enlarging  it.  These  character- 
istics have  continued  to  the  present  day  ;  though  the 
W'higs  have  beet,  at  times,  the  government  party,  and 
I  the  Tories  in  opposition. 

 :  Piqued  by 
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Europe  was  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  wars  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  attempted 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  family.  The 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  entered  into  an  alliance 
to  check  the  amhitious  projects  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded  the  English 
armies,  and  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  that 
aixe.  He  guined  many  victories  over  the  French  in 
t  Jerrnany,  among  which  those  of  Blenheim  and  Rnmil- 
ItM  are  the  most  celebrated.  Tlve  continental  wars 
were  highly  expensive  to  England,  but  were  very  little 
profitable  to  the  nation.  The  only  conquest  of  per- 
manent importance,  in  this  reign,  was  tliat  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1704,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  accomplished  in  1707.  The  two  nations 
received  equal  rights  and  liberties ;  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment was  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
as  it  was  now  called,  was  represented  in  a  single  par- 
liament, sitting  at  London.  The  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  was  the  age  of  Pope,  SwiA,  Addison,  Gay,  and 
many  other  eminent  writers. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIV. 

A.  D.  1714  to  1760. 

Accession  of  George  I.  —  Rebellion  of  1715  — 
South  Sea  Bubble — Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  —  Accession  of  George  II.  — 
War  \rith  Spain  —  Disasters  in  South  Amer- 
ica —  Anson's  Voyage  —  Rebellion  of  1745  — 
Rattle  of  Culloden  —  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle—The  Seven  Years'  War  — Chatham's 
Administration —  The  New  Style. 

George  of  Bruns- 
wick, a  GemUUI  elec- 
toral prince,  became 
king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  George 
/.,  on  the  death  of  Anne, 
in  1714.  This  succes- 
sion  had  been  previously 
arranged  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  order  to  an- 
nul |H"  claims  of  the 
e:..,«-u  family  of  Stuart, 
who  continually  urged 
thi'ir  pretensions ;  it  is 
commonly  styled  the 
tlanorcrian  succession, 
from  the  principality  of  Hanover,  of  which  George 
was  the  sovereign.  A  change  of  parties  was  caused 
by  this  reign.  The  Whigs,  who  had  been  in  opposition, 
now  became  the  court  party.  They  used  their  power 
to  crush  their  political  adversaries,  nnd,  by  impeach- 
ments for  high  treason,  drove  tho  chief  members  of 
Queen  Anne's  ministry  into  exile.  The  Jacobites, 
us  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called,  seized  this 
opportunity  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Scotland.  They 
took  up  arms  in  1715;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily 
suppressed. 

This  reign  is  distinguished,  in  a  singular  manner, 
for  the  financial  scheme  called  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
A.  D.  1720.  It  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  an  1 
its  main  features  were  copied  from  Law's  famous 
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Mississippi  scheme  at  Paris.  The  South  Sea  Ccmpanv 
was  originally  formed  for  trading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Blount  proposed  that  its  business  should  be  enlarged 
by  combining  the  public  stocks  with  its  other  dealings 
The  company,  by  assuming  all  the  government  secu 
rities,  were  to  become  the  sole  creditors  of  the  nation  — 
an  arrangement  which  was  expected  to  give  them 
great  advantages  in  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  people  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  operations  by  which  the  concerns  of  the 
company  were  to  be  rendered  so  profitable  ;  but  the 
project  met  with  immediate  success,  from  its  novelty, 
and  the  imposing  representations  that  were  made  of  it. 
The  holders  of  public  slock  willingly  assented  to  the 
proposal  of  exchanging  it  for  shares  in  the  South  Sea 
Company.  The  shares  immediately  rose  in  price,  and 
people  ran  wild  in  stock  speculation.  Partly  from  the 
general  credulity,  and  partly  from  dishonest  acts  prac- 
tised by  the  contrivers  of  the  project,  it  was  believed 
that  South  Sea  stock  would  pay  n  dividend  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  par  value.  In  consequence  of  this,  tho 
price  rose  to  ten  times  the  original  cost.  Change 
Alley,  in  London,  was  crowded  from  morning  to  night 
with  a  motley  and  tumultuous  throng,  in  which  ladies, 
noblemen,  ond  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  were  min- 
gled in  entire  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  but  money 
making.  Prodigious  fortunes  were  made  by  stock 
jobbing,  and  other  extravagant  speculations  were 
started,  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  a  similar  success 
This  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  continue  long. 
Suspicions  begnn  to  be  excited  that  the  affairs  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  were  unsound.  Some  cautious 
holders  of  stock  sold  out.  A  panic  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  value  of  the  stock  wos  discovered  to 
be  altogether  imaginary.  The  price  fell  us  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen.  Thousands  of  persons  who  were  rolling 
in  wealth  found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, and  a  general  bankruptcy  would  have  ensued, 
but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  parliament.  Pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fraud,  among  whom  were  many  individuals  of  rank 
and  station. 

During  this  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  no  for- 
eign wars  of  any  consequence.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  prime  minisler.  He  was  a  corrupt  politician,  but 
he  rendered  a  service  to  the  nation  by  preserving 
peace.  George  I.  never  became  popular  with  the 
English,  and  never  felt  at  home  among  them.  He 
died  in  1727. 

George  J  I.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  also  a 
German  by  birth.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  tranquillity,  and  the  country  prospered  by  a 
constantly  increasing  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Wal- 
pole remained  ut  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  pre- 
served peace  till  1739,  when  the  troubles  which  grew 
out  of  the  English  Irade  with  America  brought  on  a 
war  with  Spain.  Fleets  were  stmt  out  to  attack  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  Admiral  Vernon  captured 
Porto  Bello,  and  I^ord  Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn, 
to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific.  The 
enterprises  of  the  English,  however,  all  resulted  dtsas- 
trously.  Vernon  was  repulsed  in  nn  attack  on  Car- 
thageiia,  and  a  large  armament,  designed  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Span'uh  Main,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  with  tho  loss  of  15,000  men.  Anson  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  only  half  his  squadron  round  Cape 
Horn.  In  the  Pacific,  he  met  with  great  losses,  and 
at  length,  only  one  ship  remained  of  all  his  fleet.  Wiib 
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this,  however,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  prize 
of  a  rich  Spanish  galleon,  which  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  The 
English  made  no  further  attempts  upon  South  Amcr- 
icu.     Walpolc  was  compelled  to  resign  office  in  !?.'*!>. 
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This  period  is  distinguished  hy  some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  English  literature  and  science  —  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Gray,  Acc.  Literature,  which  had  previ- 
ously depended  for  support  chiefly  upon  the  countenance 
of  men  of  rank,  now  began  to  acquire  a  popular  char- 
ncter,  and  the  patronage  of  a  much  man  Dumerom 
class  of  readers.  The  profession  of  an  author  also 
began  to  lie  profitable.  An  able  writer  could  live  by 
his  own  labor,  ami  found  himself  released  from  that 
servility  to  the  great  which  forms  so  strong  a  charac- 
teristic in  the  dedications  and  flatteries  of  preceding 
writers. 

The  new  ministry  entered  into  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  in  support  of  the  empress  queen  of 
Hungary,  Maria  Theresa.  They  augmented  the  army, 
sent  large  bodies  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  against 
the  French,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Atistrians.  George  II.  fought  in 
person  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated,  in  17 13 ;  but  his  incapacity  rendered 
this  victory  of  no  profit  to  the  English  or  their  allies. 
The  policy  of  the  ministry,  in  supporting  the  conti- 
nental connections  of  Great  Britain,  led  to  new  ex- 
penditures, and  an  alarming  increase  of  the  national 
debt. 

While  the  king  was  upon  the  continent,  in  1745,  a 
rebellion  in  favor  of  the  Stuart  family  was  projected 
in  Scotland.  Charles  Stuart,  the  pretender,  having 
lieen  encouraged  in  this  design  by  the  king  of  France. 
Louis  XV.,  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  French 
force,  nnd  set  up  his  standnrd.  He  was  joined  by  a 
considerable  party  of  Highlanders,  who  supported  his 
cause  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  descended  from  the 
Highlands,  and  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh. 
Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
Scotland,  marched  against  the  rebels,  ami  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Preston  Pans,  in  which  the  English  were 
completely  routed.  Had  the  pretender  acted  with 
decision  and  energy,  it  is  supposed  he  might  have 
marched  to  Ixindon,  and  seized  the  government.  Hut 
he  wasted  his  time  in  idle  pageantry  in  Edinburgh, 
which  gave  the  English  ministry  time  to  send  to 
Flanders  for  troops.    The  pretender  at  length  took  the 


field,  invaded  England,  and  advanced  to  Derby.  Tho 
English  force  had  now  collected  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Scotland. 
After  various  movements,  the  English  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  encountered  the  insurgents  nt 
Cullodcn.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  victors 
gave  no  quarter,  putting  the  Highlanders  to  death  in 
cold  blood.  These  cruelties  were  continued  for  mnnv 
weeks.  The  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  men  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  on  the  mountains  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by 
thousands  on  the  barren  heaths.  During  five  months, 
the  pretender  remained  concealed  in  the  Highlands,  nnd 
among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his  head,  and 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret. 
At  length,  after  suffering  incredible  hardships,  he 
escaped  to  France.  The  vengeance  of  the  government 
fell  heavily  on  his  adherents,  and  numbers  of  the  lead- 
ers were  tried  nnd  executed.  Their  heads  were  placed 
over  Temple  liar,  in  London,  where  they  remained 
for  many  years. 

The  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-ln-Chapelle,  in  1748.  But 
Great  Britain  and  France  soon  became  involved  again 
in  hostilities,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
colonies  in  North  America.  This  war,  which  begar 
in  America  in  1754,  extended  to  Europe,  and  is  knowr 
in  the  history  of  that  country  as  the  Seven  Years'  War 
In  1756,  a  general  panic  spread  throughout  England 
on  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  from  France.  Hano- 
verian and  Hejsian  troops  were  hired  to  defend  the 
country.  The  French  captured  Minorca  from  the 
English  ;  and  Admiral  Bvng,  who  commanded  the 
English  squadron  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
having  displayed  a  want  of  courage  in  engaging  the 
French  fleet,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
shot. 

The  wnrs  carried  on  by  the  English  in  America  nnd 
India  during  this  period,  were  attended  with  very  im- 
portant results;  but  the  particulars  will  lie  found  in  the 
histories  of  those  countries.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  Clive  established  the  British  power  in  India, 
nnd  Wolfe  conquered  Canudn  from  the  French.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Mr.  Pitt, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  by  his  great  abilities  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  British  arms.  In  this 
reign,  the  New  Style  was  introduced  into  England, 
greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  ignorant  people, 
wrho  complained  that  they  had  been  cheated  of  eleven 
days  by  it.  A  member  of  parliament  lost  his  election 
in  consequence  of  having  voted  for  the  New  Style. 

During  this  reign,  turnpikes  were  first  established  in 
England,  and  the  roads  in  general,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  a  most  imperfect  nnd  neglected  state, 
were  systematically  improved.  Music  became  a  fash- 
ionable study,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Handel, 
who  resided  fifty  years  in  England.  Internal  improve- 
ments  of  many  sorts  were  introduced,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  internal  navigation  by  menns  of  canals, 
which  has  since  been  carried  to  n  prodigious  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  with  most  signal  advnntnge  to  trade  and 
industry.  It  was  in  ihis  reign  that  the  old  gates  of 
I>ondon  were  pulled  down,  and  that  city  was  united  to 
W  estminster.  The  society  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  was  instituted  under  George  U. 
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Geohge  III.  became  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  in  17G0.  The  war  on  the 
continent  continued  but  three  years  after  his  accession, 
being  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  February  10, 
176:1.  The  result  of  the  seven  years'  war  was,  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  assumed  the  first  rank  among  the 
European  powers.  France  lost  her  political  preemi- 
nence, and  England  abandoned  her  influence  in  the 
European  system,  maintaining  an  intimate  relation 
only  with  Portugal  and  Holland.  By  the  war  in  the 
colonics,  England  obtained  a  complete  maritime  su- 
premacy. She  monopolized  the  commerce  of  North 
America  and  Hindostan,  and  gained  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  West  India  trade. 

During  the  seven  years'  war,  a  question  arose  which 
I'  d  to  very  important  discussions.  France,  unable  to 
maintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies, 
opened  the  trade  to  neutral  powers.  England  de- 
clared thia  traffic  illegal,  and  relying  on  her  naval  su- 
periority, seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property 
bound  to  hostile  ports.  The  return  of  pence  put  on 
end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it  became  the  sub- 
•t  ct  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  This 
question  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulties  which 
produced  the  rupture  between  the  United  States  and 
Ureal  Britain  in  18 19, 

The  wars  of  Georee  II.  and  of  the  early  part  of  the 
r>  ign  of  Georgo  III.  led  to  another  consequence,  by 
no  mean9  foreseen  nt  the  time.  The  internal  condi- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  improved  rapidly  by  the  extension 
jf  the  funding  system.  The  national  debt  was  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  five  mil- 


lions sterling ;  but  the  loans  required  for  the  war  were 
generally  raised  in  England.  Thus  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  government  became  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state 
of  things  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  the  permanence  and  stability  dis- 
played  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  while 
revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  all  the 
other  dynasties  of  Europe. 

Early  in  thia  reign,  the  church  of  England  saw  the 


beginning  of  a  new  sect  within  its  domaiD,  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  attained  to  great  and  permanent  impor- 
tance, not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries 
This  was  the  sect  of  Methodists,  founded  by  John 
Wesley,  a  preacher  of  learning  and  piety,  educated 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  who  left  that  commun- 
ion for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  religious  reform 
He  was  aided  in  this  effort  by  George  Whitefield, 
who  exhibited  extraordinary  eloquence  as  a  populru 
preacher.  Both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  visited  Amer- 
ica in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  object,  and  the 
sect  of  Methodists,  by  their  exertions,  became  wide- 
ly and  firmly  established  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

A  spirit  of  faction  now  began  to  trouble  the  coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain.  While  there  was  any  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of  Stuart," the  Bruns- 
wick dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on 
the  Whigs;  for  the  Tories  were,  from  principle,  much 
disposed  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  exiled  family.  But 
when  all  fears  of  the  pretender  had  disappeared,  the 
Tories  obtained  the  royal  favor.  Personal  friendship 
induced  George  III.  to  place  the  earl  of  Bute  at  the 
head  of  his  cabinet.  I  lis  influence  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Whigs,  who  hud  long  monopolized  tin- 
favor  of  the  king  and  the  nation.  The  new  minister 
took  advantage  of  his  influence  over  the  king  to  pro- 
cure places  and  pensions  for  a  great  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Scotch,  and  especially  for  his  own  rela- 
tions;  in  consequence  of  w  hich  he  became  so  unpop- 
ular that  the  king  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  he  privately  retained  hi*  .  I 
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influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  thus  no  small  portion  of 
his  unpopularity  was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

The  ministry  attempted  to  tax  the  American  colo- 
nics ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  attempt,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Americans,  brought  on  the  war 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  This  war  began  in  1775.  The  history  of  it 
will  be  given  in  that  part  of  our  work  relating  to 
America.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  also  became 
involved  in  the  contest ;  but  England  had  no  armies 
employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe. ,  The  transac- 
tions in  India  have  already  been  described.  I,ord 
North  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  during  the  Amer- 
ican war.  In  1780,  Ijondon  was  disturbed  by  dread- 
ful riots,  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  The  populace,  excited  by  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  half-crazy  person,  committed  every 
sort  of  outrage  under  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery."  For 
several  days,  London  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  mob.  Some  Catholic  chapels  wore  burned,  and 
many  private  houses  destroyed.  Religion,  however, 
•cems  to  have  been  but  a  pretext  for  the  commission 
of  these  outrages ;  the  rioters  being  generally  incited 
by  a  desire  for  plunder  and  wanton  mischief.  Tran- 
quillity was  restored  by  the  interference  of  the 
.roops. 

Lord  North,  finding  it  impossible  to  c  irry  on  the 
American  war  any  longer,  resigned  his  <mcc.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  took  his  place,  :md  negotia- 
tions were  opened  with  the  Americans.  Peace  was 
made  with  them,  and  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
lies  acknowledged  in  178*2.  A  general  peace  was 
•oncluded  in  the  following  year. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  during  this 
reign,  were  far  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  foreign 
transactions  in  which  the  nation  became  engaged. 
Great  Britain,  like  every  other  part  of  Europe,  par- 
took in  I  lie  general  agitation  caused  by  the  French 
revolution.  War  broke  out  between  England  and 
France  in  1793,  and  lasted  with  but  slight  interrup- 
tions till  1815.  During  this  period,  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain  were  Messrs.  Pitt,  Fox,  Atlding- 
ton,  Grey,  Perceval,  and  Lord  Liverpool.  The  mil- 
itary transactions  on  the  continent  have  been  detailed 
elsewhere.  In  carrying  on  this  war,  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  British  cabinet  to  check,  first  the 
spirit  of  French  republicanism,  and  next  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Napoleon.  They  regarded  the  contest  as 
a  struggle  for  national  existence ;  and  their  exertions 
to  maintain  it  were  indeed  stupendous.  Immense 
sums  of  money  were  raised,  by  loans  and  taxation,  for 
the  support  of  British  armies  upon  the  continent.  The 
British  naval  force  was  spread  over  the  whole  ocean, 
and  gained  many  brilliant  victories  under  Nelson  and 
other  able  commanders.  The  French  commerce  was 
annihilated,  and  their  ships  of  war  were  compelled 
lo  keep  in  port.  The  British  made  a  most  lawless  use 
of  their  naval  superiority,  treating  the  weaker  powers 
with  great  haughtiness  and  insolence,  and  violating 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  without  scruple. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  distin- 
guished by  a  scientific  discovery  which  has  proved  of 
more  benefit  to  the  human  race  than  a  thousand  vic- 
tories. It  was  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1796,  that  Dr. 
Jenner  made  his  experiment  of  inoculating  the  kine 
pock,  which  proved  this  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  small 
pox.  For  this  great  discovery,  the  British  parliament 
made  him  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
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anniversary  of  the  14th  of  May  is  now  commcmorateo 
by  a  yearly  festival  at  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

A  prospect  of  a  general  pacification  presented  itself 
in  1802.  The  people  of  England  seemed  to  be  wea- 
ried and  exhausted  by  the  war.  The  national  debt 
had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions 
sterling.  Monetary  affairs  were  so  embarrassed  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  under  a  stoppage  of  specie 
since  1797.  An  enormous  weight  of  taxation  had  op- 
pressed all  classes  of  people,  and  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions added  to  the  universal  distress.  The  ministry 
had  undertaken  and  pursued  the  war  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  this  result  was  now  apparently  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ever.  The  desire  for  peace  over- 
came every  other  consideration,  and  a  treaty  with  the 
French  republic  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  25lh 
of  March,  1802.  The  British,  however,  refused  to 
give  up  Malta,  which  they  had  agreed  to  do  by  the 
trealy.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  May,  1803. 
The  British  maintained  their  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
defeated  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar, 
in  1805. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  nntional  politics  which 
ensued  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  British  ministry  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  whose 
administrative  talents  and  eloquence  had  been  power- 
fully exhibited  in  the  lutter  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  George  III.  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  embraced  a  most  eventful  and 
important  period,  in  the  course  of  which  the  relations 
of  parties  were  altogether  changed,  and  Europe  was 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  most  extensive  and  bloody 
war  which  it  had  ever  known.  Pitt  w  as  the  soul  of  the 
confederacies  that  were  formed  among  ihe  monarchies 
of  Europe,  to  resist  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  France ; 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  last  coalition,  by  the  bottle  of 
Austcrlitz,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  him  a  degreo 
of  chagrin  and  mortification  which  led  to  his  death  a 
few  months  afterward,  January  23,  1806. 

The  family  of  this  famous  statesman  were  dis- 
tinguished for  talent,  and  also  for  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  eccentricity.  In  this  connection  we  may  men- 
tion Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt.  She 
left  England  immediately  after  his  death,  and  travelled 
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over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Young,  beautiful  and 
wealthy,  she  was  courted  every  where  with  all  the 
eagerness  which  rank,  fortune,  and  female  charms 
could  inspire;  but  she  rejected  even,- offer,  either  from 
disappointed  affections,  or  a  romantic  love  of  adven- 
ture. After  jmssing  seven  years  at  Constantinople, 
she  embarked  for  Syria  in  a  vessel  laden  with  a  great 
pari  of  her  wealth,  and  jewels  of  high  value.  The 
ycmel  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cara- 
mania,  and  its  treasures  were  buried  in  the  waves, 
Lady  Stnnhopc  was  saved  upon  a  desolate  island.  She 
returned  to  England,  and  sailed  again  for  Syria  with 
the  remainder  of  her  fortune.  She  landed  in  that  coun- 
try, applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  associated  with  all  persons  who  were  likely  to 
assist  her  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  Druses,  Maronites, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Syria.    She  then  organized  a 
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la  rye  caravan,  and  traversed  every  part  of  that  country. 
At  Palmyra,  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thousand,  assembled  round  her  tent ;  and, 
eharmed  with  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  splendor 
of  her  retinue,  proclaimed  her  queen  of  Palmyra. 
After  leading  a  wandering  life  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  she  settled  in  an  almost  inaccessible  solitude 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  not  far  from  ancient 
Sidon.  Here  she  built  n  castle,  constructed  a  beauti- 
ful garden  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  and  lived  many 
years  in  a  style  of  Eastern  splendor,  surrounded  by  a 
eoncourse  of  Arab  and  European  guards  and  drago- 
mans, and  a  numerous  retinue  of  females  and  black 
slaves.  She  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  government  of  Constantinople,  the  pacha  of  Syria, 
the  emir  Bcschir,  the  sovereign  of  Ixbanon,  and  par- 


ticu.ariy  with  the  Arab  sheiks  of  the  desert.  She  died 
here  in  the  year  1839,  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  East,  and  of  astonishment  to  Europe. 

On  the  continent,  the  arms  of  Napoleon  prevailed 
over  all  enemies.  His  seizure  of  the  throne  of  Spain 
induced  the  English  to  send  armies  into  that  country,  j 
which  at  first  met  with  great  losses  and  defeats. 
Under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  how- 
ever, they  encountered  the  French  with  success,  ana 
finally  wrested  both  Spain  and  Portugal  from  the  grasp 
of  Napoleon.  Great  Britain  entered  with  ardor  into 
the  struggle  which  was  made  to  check  his  gigantic 
power  on  the  continent,  and  the  influence  of  hei 
mighty  wealth  and  energetic  spirit  was  every  where 
felt.  These  exertions,  and  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  the  French  in  Russia  in  18 1:2,  led  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  English  and  their  allies.  The  capture 
of  Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  18M,  were 
followed  by  a  general  peace  in  Europe  the  same  year. 
The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  .May,  IN  15 
renewed  the  war  with  France;  but  the  grand  drama 
was  finished  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  as  has  been  already  related  in  the  history 
of  France.  A  war  with  the  United  Slates,  which  had 
been  begun  in  1812,  was  closed  by  a  treaty  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  leaving  Great  Britain  once  more  a* 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  commencement  of  steam  navigation  in  Croat 
Britain  may  be  dated  at  about  1811,  when  a  steamboat 
was  launched  upon  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  four  years 
after  Fulton  had  made  his  successful  experiment  upon 
the  Hudson.  The  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  net 
of  parliament,  in  1807,  after  having  been  a  subject  of 
earnest  debate  in  that  body  for  twenty  years.  Wilber 
force,  Granville  Sliarpc,  and  other  philanthropists, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  persevering  labors  in 
accomplishing  this  great  end. 


•CHAPTER  CCCCXVI. 

A.  0. 1815  to  1849. 

Distress  and  Disturbances  in  England  —  Ac- 
cession of  George  IV.  —  Troubles  occasioned 
bij  the  Queen  — Accession  of  William  IV. —  ' 
Rlfarm  Hill  —  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ' 
—  Foreign  Wars  —  Famine  in  Ireland  — 
The  Chartists  —  Rebellion  of  Smith  O'Brien. 
The  transition  from  war  to  peace  caused  so  com- 
plete a  change  in  all  commercial  transactions,  that 
credit  was  shaken,  trade  injured,  manufactures  checked, 
and  thousands  of  laborers  and  tradesmen  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.    These  evils  were  more  sensibly 
felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  and  led  to 
many  serious  riots  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  nnn 
alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  metropolis, 
where  meetings  were  held  which  threatened  to  lead  to 
revolution.     The  government  adopted  very  severe 
measures,  but  the  public  tranquillity  was  not  restored 
till  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed.    Not  withstand-  | 
ing  the  cessation  of  the  disturbances,  the  people 
remained  wretched  and  discontented,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  war  hardly  relieved  them  from  any 
burden  of  taxation.    The  national  debt  had  increased 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred  millions  stcr-  | 
ling:  the  interest  of  which  remained  to  be  paid  yearly. 
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The  lieavy  taxes,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  pressed 
with  destructive  weight  on  the  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing classes. 

George  III.  died  January  29,  1820,  after  a  reign 
of  sixty  years  —  tho  longest  and  most  eventful  in  Eng- 
lish history.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  death, 
he  had  been  deprived  of  his  reason  :  during  which 
time  the  government  had  been  exercised  by  his  son, 
as  prince  regent.  He  now  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  George  IV.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
separated  from  his  wife,  who,  on  the  accession  of  her 
husband,  returned  to  England  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  her  rank.    The  king,  whose  hatred  of  his  spouse 

was  intense,  refused  to  ad- 
mit her  to  any  share  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the 
coronation.  Great  excite- 
ment was  caused  in  Eng- 
land by  this  proceeding. 
The  people,  believing  the 
queen  had  been  unfairly 
treated  by  her  husband, 
adopted  her  cause.  The 
ministry,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  king,  caused 
her  to  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  house  of  lords, 
forscandalousand  criminal 
misconduct.  Brougham 
and  Denman,  the  ublest 
advocates  of  the  English  bar,  pleaded  her  cause ;  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  was  so  strongly  ex- 
|.r.-isi  d  :i'_'ain«t  |h«'  measure,  that  it  « as  nh'tiidoned. 
Tlx?  queen  died  shortly  afterward,  A.  D.  1821.  Lord 
Liverpool  retired  from  the  office  of  prime  minister  in 
1827,  and  was  »ucccedcd  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  died 
after  on  administration  of  about  three  months.  Ix>rd 
Goderich  took  his  place  for  a  short  time,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Tlte  only  other 
ivent  of  importance,  in  this  reign,  was  the  admission 
of  the  Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament.  George  IV.  died 
•he  next  year,  June  26,  1830. 

Wlliam   IV.,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne. 
Sie  month  after  this  event,  the  revolution  of  July  took 
4*ce  at  Paris.    Its  effect  in  England  was  very  power- 
tuL    The  riots  and  rick-burnings  in  the  rural  districts 
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had  for  many  years  given  signs  of  popular  discontent 
while  the  general  clamor  for  parliamentary  reform 
had  grown  stronger  from  day  to  day.  The  popula. 
cause  in  England  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  in  France  ;  and  the  Tory  min- 
istry, headed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  at  tho  close  of  the  yeor  1830.  A 
Whig  cabinet,  with  Earl  Grey  at  the  head,  took  their 
place.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  new  gov- 
ern men  t  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  reform 
of  parliament,  by  disfranchising  the  boroughs  which 
elected  members  without  any  adequate  constituency, 
called  rotten  boroughs, 
and  granting  members 
to  the  large  cities  which 
had  hitherto  been  with- 
out representation.  Af- 
ter a  violent  opposition 
from  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system,  the  re- 
form bill  was  passed  in 
June,  1832.  This  was 
the  most  important 
change  which  had  been 
made  in  tlte  form  of  the 
British  government  for 
many  years.  Apprehen- 
sions were  entertained 
by  the  enemies  of  the 
measure,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  monarchical  institutions  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  such  views  have  by  no  means  been  verified 
by  its  operation.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  reform  bill,  who  expected  great  and  immedi- 
ate benefits  from  it,  have  in  like  manner  been  disap- 
pointed. The  form  of  the  legislative  body  has  been 
-..incwhat  changed,  but  its  spirit  remains  tin-  simr, 

William  IV.  died  June  20,  1837.  His  reign  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  only  one  in  nil  British 
hisiory  in  which  there  was  no  foreign  war  and  no  ex- 
ecution for  high  treason.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  married 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  a  German.  The  administration 
of  the  government,  however,  remains  solely  with  the 
queen.   During  her  reign,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in 
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some  important  transactions  in  foreign  countries,  and 
her  own  colonies ;  as  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  China, 
and  the  Punjauh,  and  the  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  his- 
tory of  those  events  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
volume.  Although  she  maintained  |>eaco  with  Europe, 
:he  population  of  Great  Britain  suffered  great  misery 
from  want  of  occupation  and  a  scarcity  of  food.  The 
chief  sutlering  was  in  Ireland,  where  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  led  to  a  famine,  in  which  nearly  half  a 
million  of  |ier«>ns  perished  during  the  year  1817.  The 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  was  much  increased  by 
this  calamity  ;  and  hundreds  uf  thousands  abandoned 
their  homes  for  the  United  Stales.  This  slate  of 
sattering  has  continued  with  mora  or  [eat  aggravation 

to  the  present  day. 

In  lNlH, shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe, 


considerable  alarm  was  created  in  England  by  the 
Chartists,  a  very  numerous  association  of  people,  chief!) 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  in  favor  of  radical  changes 
in  the  government,  and  a  written  constitution.  They 
held  meetings,  in  immense  numbers  in  London,  anil 
other  large  cities,  and,  for  a  short  time,  threatened  to 
cause  an  overturn  similar  to  what  had  taken  place  at 
Paris.  The  great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  did 
not  countenance  their  proceedings,  nnd  the  Chartists 
soon  ceased  to  attract  notice.  In  the  same  year,  ex- 
cited by  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  an  improvident  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  by  an 
individual  named  Smith  Wlirirn,  and  others  ;  but  it 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  government,and  O'Brien, 
with  a  number  of  his  compatriots,  wus  tried, condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXVII. 

Character  of  the  English  —  Literature — In- 
stitutions —  Arts  —  Amusements  —  Architec- 
ture —  Population  —  Productive  Industry  — 
Chief  Cities. 

The  character  of  the  English  is  strongly  marked, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  many  excellent 
qualities,  we  find  some  which  are  not  agreeable. 
They  are  intensely  national,  and  hence  arc  little 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  other  countries.  Their  trnv- 
e'lers,  perhaps  w  ithout  intending  it,  often  misrepresent 
the  count  fin  they  visit :  the  periodical  press,  the  great 
vehicle  for  disseminating  opinion  and  reporting  the 
•urrent  transactions  -of  the  world,  is  too  often  pros- 
titutod  to  the  purposes  of  national  antipathy  nnd  indi- 
vidual  interest  or  spite.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  frailty  of  the 
English  that  they  despise  the  French  nnd  are  jealous 
of  us  :  certain  it  is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  candor  or 
-ound  judgment  in  an  English  w  riter  upon  either  of 
I  hew  topics. 


Loyalty  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  English  that, 
their  nationality  :  this  is,  indeed,  the  master  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  taking  precedence  both 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  What  we  should  deem  tla 
misfortune,  if  not  the  shame,  of  the  country,  —  its  royal 
family  and  its  nobility,  —  are,  to  them,  objects  of 
intense  and  ceaseless  interest.  The  slightest  move- 
ments, the  most  ordinary  incidents,  the  simplest  acts 
of  daily  life,  on  the  part  of  these  notable  personages, 
are  deemed  worthy  of  daily  record,  nnd  constitute  the 
staple  of  numerous  publications,  largely  patronized. 
If  the  English  are  annoyed  at  what  they  call  our  national 
conceit,  they  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  regard  their 
worship  of  royalty  and  nobility  —  both  founded  upon 
fiction  nnd  fraud,*  according  to  our  theory  —  with  a\ 

•  All  monarchy  nnd  it*  attendant  nobility  U  founded  in 
the  fiction  that  a  certain  family,  or  rcrtain  families  arc  en- 
dowed with  royal  or  noble  blood  ;  that  U.  that  nature,  prov- 
idence, the  Deity —  ha*  made  thmc  persona  of  •  higher  and 
better  mould  than  other  men,  and  hence  they  may  claim 
dominion,  reverence,  wealth,  and  privilege*.    All  tin*  L*,  of 
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•east  equal  disgust.  The  English  mny  bo  resected, 
but  thcv  are  little  loved  in  uny  country  :  throughout 
nourly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  they  are  very 
cordially  disliked.  Aside  from  their  political  power, 
cvred  through  diplomacy,  it  is  really  remarkable  how 
little  is  their  influence,  especially  in  literature,  taste, 
art,  religion,  ntid  social  institutions.  The  personal 
arrogance  which  the  mass  of  the  English  carry  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  and  a  similar  tone  of  haughty 
exolusivencss  characterizing  their  whole  intercourse 
with  ihe  world,  will  readily  explain  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  of  aversion  entertained  toward  the  nation, 
ami  the  little  sympathy  they  excite,  even  in  behalf  of 
their  many  virtues  and  their  wise  and  good  institutions. 

The  spirit  of  the  Rritish  nation,  especially  in  public 
afluirs,  is  betrayed  by  the  names  of  their  vessels  of 
war,  most  of  them  steamships  of  recent  construction : 
Acheron,  Adder,  Alecto,  Avenger,  Basilisk,  Blood- 
hound, Bulldog,  Crocodile,  Erebus,  Firebrand,  Fury, 
(Iladiator,  tJoliah,  («orgon,  Harpy,  Hecate.  Hound, 
Jackal,  Masiilf,  Pluto,  Rattlesnake,  Revenge,  Salaman- 
der, Savage,  Scorpion,  Scourge,  Serpent,  Spider, 
Spiteful,  Spitfire,  Styx,  Sulphur,  Tartar,  Tartarus, 
Teaser,  Terrible,  Terror,  Vengeance,  Viper,  Vixen, 
Virago,  Volcano,  Vulture,  Warspite,  Wildfire,  Wolf, 
Wolverine  !  That  these  names  are  significant  of 
British  taste  and  feeling,  and  not  the  necessary  result 
of  the  business  to  which  the  vessels  which  bear  them 
are  devoted,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  own 
ships  of  war  have  no  such  fiendish  titles,  but  are 
named  after  our  chief  cities,  our  states,  or  our  rivers. 

The  national  arrogance  of  the  English  is  visible  in 
iheir  patriolic  songs,  as  "Rule  Britannia,"  in  which  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  is  boldly  asserted ;  and  the  national 
tnthem  of  God  save  the  King,  or  Queen,*  which  is  still 


sung  by  the  English  on  festive  occasions  with  infinite 
zeal  and  zest.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  tho 
French  national  song  of  the  Marseilles  Hvmn,t  —  an 
object  of  intense  horror  to  many  a  good  Englishman, 
—  and  mark  the  course  and  exclusive  selfishness,  the 
profane  atid  fulsome  loyalty,  of  the  one,  and  the  burn- 
ing patriotism  and  generous  philanthropy  of  the  other. 
The  fact  that  the  English  exert  little  moral  and  social 
influence  u|Kin  the  continent,  while  all  Europe  sym- 
pathizes with  every  movement  of  France,  may  l*o 
easily  explained  by  the  suggestions  here  given. 

Among  the  bold  ntul  striking  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish character,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
love  of  liberty,  which  pervades  all  classes.  Tho 
liberty  for  which  the  English  have  contended  in- 
cludes the  right  of  thinking,  saying,  writing,  and  doing 
what  their  opinions,  inclinations,  whims,  or  prejudices, 
may  prompt.  Such  is  the  theory  of  English  liberty 
yet,  to  a  great  extent,  it  seems  an  imaginary  boon. 
It  may  be  true  that  a  portion  of  the  people  — the  up- 
per and  middle  classes  —  realize  the  liberty  which 
they  claim  ;  but  what  practical  freedom  is  enjoyed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  including  the  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  while  they  are  bred  and  brought 
up  in  such  ignorance  and  poverty,  that  it  is  im|M*ssihlo 
for  them  to  move  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
ore  born,  to  choose  their  place  of  abode,  their  pro- 
fession, their  companions,  their  religion,  or  their 
position  in  society  ?  To  tho  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  arc  actually  able  to  command  nn  cduea- 
I  tion,  even  for  the  learned  professions ;  able  to  choose 
i  the  country  and  the  climate  in  which  they  will  live ; 
the  profession  they  will  follow  ;  the  position  they  will 
hold  in  society  —  such  liberty  seems,  indeed,  but  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion. 


•  fiction.  God  has  made  no  such  distinction  in  his 
i  r  uturc  :  equality  before  Got  i*  the  doctrine  of  reason  and 
(.'hri-imnity.  Hoyalty  and  nobility  arc.  therefore,  mump- 
tioas.  Yet  thofc  who  are  interested  in  imposing  their  divine 
origin  u:kiii  the  hiumch,  and  keeping  up  respect  and  awe 
toward  them  11*  of  this  high  lineage,  take  care  to  surround 
them -elves  with  the  mod  imposing  circumstances.  They 
dw  elt  in  costly  i  diriees  ;  they  ride  in  gilded  coaches,  marked 
with  the  symbols  of  their  lofty  descent  ;  they  have  name* 
mid  title,  >t^niiieant  of  their  several  dignities ;  they  hold 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  are  ever  seen  by  them 
encircled  by  the  enchantments  of  unapproachable  distance 
and  elevation,  or  boundless  riches  and  power.  The  royal 
luniitv  are  as  much  aloof  from  the  mass  as  the  veiled  prophet 
of  K  horns.in.  They  dwell  in  palaces,  and  are  surrounded 
with  n>>r,;cous  wealth  and  imposing  pomp.  Few  are  allowed 
t<>  u|>]Tosu'b  the  kins  or  queen  unless  they  be  of  noble  blood. 
He  or  she  is  enshrined  in  an  awful  dignity,  shadowed  forth 
r>y  that  tearful,  cabalistic  term —  Majesty  ! 

J*uch  i*  the  system  by  which  a  fiction  is  imposed  upon 
i  tuition.  The  expense*  attending  it  are  exhibited  by  the 
tern*  given  in  the  Statistic*  of  Uoya.iy,  under  the  general 
view  s  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  at  p.  »o3,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

•  We  give  the  original  of  1745:  — 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

God  save  great  George  our  king  ! 
Long  live  our  noble  king  j 

God  save  the  king. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy,  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us  ; 

God  save  the  king  ! 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise  ! 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

.fall; 
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Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  • 
On  him  our  hopes  we  fix. 
O,  save  us  all ! 


Thy  choicest  gifts  in  I 
On  George  be  pleased  to  ] 

Long  may  he  reign- 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  say,  w  ith  heart  anil  voice, 

God  save  tho  king  ! 

t    THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory  ! 

Hark,  hark,  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsircs  hoary 

Uohold  their  tear*  and  hear  their  erica ! 
Shall  hateful  tyrant*,  mischief  breeding. 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruilian  band. 

Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  Peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding? 

• 

CH  OKI'S. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave  ! 
Th*  avenging  sword  unaheath. 
March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts 
On  liberty  or  death  ! 

Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling. 
Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  raise  ; 

The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  aro  howling ; 
And  lo !  our  fields  and  cities  bla 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 
While  lawless  Force,  with  guilty  i 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide. 

With  crime  and  blood  his  hands  i 
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The  contradictions  in  the  English  character  are 
remarkable.  In  no  other  country  of  Europe,  perhaps, 
arc  there  more  men  who  act  steadily  upon  princi- 
ple ;  at  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  are  there 
so  many  living  in  an  habitual  and  open  violation  of  all 
principle,  and  so  frequency  in  contempt  of  legal  ordi- 
nances. The  amount  of  crime,  especially  of  late,  is 
appalling.  Domestic  life  is,  however,  cultivated  more 
sedulously  by  the  English  than  by  any  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  more 
carefully  guarded.  Perhaps  the  most  estimable  qual- 
ity of  the  English  is  their  general  recognition  of  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  the  source  of  nil  honorable 
dealings  among  ihc  higher  classes,  and  of  what  is 
emphatically  called  fair  play  in  the  humbler  trans- 
actions of  life.  Yet  England,  as  a  nation,  taking  her 
own  writers  as  witnesses  of  her  guilt,  has  not  scrupled 
to  practise  injustice,  robbery,  and  oppression,  to  an 
extent,  perhaps,  unparalleled  by  any  civilized  country, 
except  ancient  Rome. 

In  her  intellectual  character,  England  may  justly 
be  considered  as  proudly  preeminent.  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Locke,  Newton,  Davy,  and  numerous  others,  of  this 
country,  have  disclosed  to  mankind  perhaps  a  greater 
sum  of  important  truths  than  the  philosophers  of  all 
Europe  beside.  Strong,  clear,  sound  sense  appears  to 
be  the  mental  quality  characteristic  of  the  English  in 
philosophical  pursuits.    In  works  of  imagination,  the 

rius  of  the  nation  is  bold,  original,  and  vigorous, 
the  drama,  Shakspcarc  stands  unrivalled  among 
ancient  and  modern  poets,  by  his  profound  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  mankind,  his  boundless  range  of 
observation  throughout  nil  nature,  his  exquisite  play  of 
fancy,  and  his  irresistible  power  in  every  province 
of  thought  and  feeling — the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  the 
terrible,  and  the  humorous.  In  epic  poetry,  Milton 
stands  above  nil  other  moderns.  Spenser  and  Dryden 
are  alike  eminent,  the  one  for  sweetness  and  richness 
of  description,  and  the  other  for  sprightliness  of  num- 
bers and  versatility  of  power.  Pope  is  unsurpassed 
for  the  terseness  and  finish  of  his  versification.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  names  of  Swift,  Butler,  Gray, 
Thomson,  Cowpcr,  Scott, Southey,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
and  many  others.  In  historical  writing,  England  lias 
many  illustrious  names,  the  chief  of  which  an:  CJibbon, 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Macaulay.  In  oratory,  some  of 
her  statesmen  huve  acquired  great  renown,  though  the 
general  taste,  both  in  the  senate  and  at  the  Imr,  seems 
to  delight  rather  in  plain  sense  and  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, than  in  those  high-wrought  and  declamatory 
flights  by  which  the  greut  speakers  of  antiquity  acted 
on  the  imaginations  and  passions  of  their  hearers. 
The  institutions  for  public  education  in  England  are 

With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded. 

The  rile,  infatuate  Despot*  dare  — 
Their  thirst  of  gold  and  power  unbounded 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 
Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us  — 

Like  tyrant*  bid  their  slaves  adore  : 

But  man  U  man,  and  who  U  more  ? 
Nor  ahall  they  longer  laah  and  goad  u». 

O  liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee, 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous 
Can  dungeons,  bolts,  and  bars  coi 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  ! 
Too  Ions  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 

Tliat  taWohood's  dagger  tyrants  wield  ; 

But  Freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 
And  all  their  arts  arc  unavailing ! 


splendid  and  well  endowed.  The  two  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  not  only  the  wealthier, 
but  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  They  enjoy,. among 
other  privileges,  that  of  sending  each  two  members 
to  parliament.  Public  schools,  in  addition  to  the  uni- 
versities, are  very  numerous;  but  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  is  much  neglected  bv  the  govern- 
ment.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  leading  people  are 
averse  to  universal 
education.  The 
fine  arts  have  been 
less  encouraged  in 
England  than  in 
some  countries  of 
the  continent:  yet 
there  are  many 
noble  collections 
of  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the 
kingdom.  The 
most  distinguished 
of  the  English 
painters  is  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  introduced  an 
original  style  of 
portrait  painting  in 
the  last  century. 

The  favorite 
amusements  of  the  English  are  those  which  combine 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise.  In  former  times, 
hunting  was  almost  the  sole  business  of  life  nmong  the 
English  squires;  and  though  their  tastes  arc  now  much 
altered,  this  original  pastime,  in  all  its  forms,  continues 
to  be  eagerly  followed.  Horse-racing  is  encouraged 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  equal  ardor.  The 
races  of  Doncaster,  York,  and  Newmarket,  are  at- 
tended by  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  country 
for  rank  and  opulence.  Among  the  common  people 
boxing  was  a  favorite  amusement :  but  this  seems  to  be 
declining.  Bull-baiting  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  it 
is  now  prohibited  by  law. 

The  architecture  of  England  presents  hardly  any 
features  that  are  strictly  national.  Every  style  of 
building  may  be  found  in  the  country.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  brick  is  the  common  material  for 
houses.  The  more  costly  structures  are  of  freestone. 
Internally,  no  habitations  in  the  world  equal  those  of 
the  English  for  convenience  and  comfort.  In  the  arti- 
cle of  food,  the  English  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  national  drink  is 
malt  liquor.  Convivial  excess,  so  long  the  reproach  of 
the  English,  is  becoming  more  rare. 

The  population  of  England,  in  former  times,  was 
very  imperfectly  known,  being  calculated  only  from 
very  vague  surveys  and  estimates.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  a  careful  enumeration  was  made,  the  result 
of  which  gave  four  millions  and  a  half  as  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  a  regular  system  of  enumeration  by 
census  was  established,  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of 
ten  years.  The  last  census,  in  1841,  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  about  sixteen  millions  for  England  and  Wales. 

The  productive  industry  of  England  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  but  by  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  it 
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nas  been  made  highly  productive.  Almost  all  the  val- 
uable kinds  of  grain  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  of 
g<xxl  quality.  The  manufactures  of  England,  still 
more  than  the  immense  products  of  her  agriculture, 
have  astonished  the  world,  and  raised  her  to  a  decided 
superiority,  in  this  respect, over  all  other  nations.  Her 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  glolw,  and  her  manufactures  of 
metal  arc  widely  diffused. 

England  is  the  greatest  commercial  nution  in  the 
world.  The  exports  of  the  country  consist  almost 
wholly  of  its  manufactured  produce.  Cotton  is  the 
most  important  article;  next  are  woollen  pwxis  and 
wrought  metals.  The  imports  comprise  almost  every 
article  for  which  the  necessity  or  the  luxury  of  man 
•provides  a  market.  The  interior  navigation  of  Eng- 
land may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
the  national  prosperity.  The  canals  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  railways  still  more  so.  The  carriage 
rouds  arc  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world  for 
their  excellence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
bridges. 

London,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Europe.  It  stands  nn  the  Thames,  at  the  head 
of  ship  navigation.  Its  whole  extent  may  be  described 
as  seven  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth ;  but  dif- 
ferent portions  of  this  great  metropolis  bear  different 
names,  and  arc  subject  to  different  municipal  author- 
ities. The  city  is  in  general  well  built,  paved,  lighted, 
and  supplied  with  water.  Foreigners  from  the  con- 
tinent, who  visit  it  for  the  first  time,  soon  discover  that 
utility,  and  not  ornament,  is  the  main  characteristic  of 


the  place,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  with 
business  rather  than  amusement.  The  main  streets  ure 
tolerably  spacious  ;  but  very  few  are  straight  or  reg- 
ular. The  houses  are  built  of  a  dingy-colored  brick, 
and,  as  the  air  is  constantly  filled  with  smoke,  the  streets 
have  a  dim  and  gloomy  appearance.  The  people  of 
fashion  dwell  at  the  west  end,  in  which  nre  many  spa- 
cious squares.  London  has  some  grand  and  imposing 
architectural  structures  ;  but  hardly  any  of  them  show 
to  advantage,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  which  not  only 
obscures  the  distant  view  of  the  buildings,  but  defaces 
with  soot  even*  thing  exposed  to  the  air.  St.  Paul's 
church,  tlie  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is 
the  finest  building  in  England,  and  is  ranked  next  to 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  but  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
buildings,  which  prevent  a  good  view  of  it.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, which  contains  numerous  monuments  of  kings, 
warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets.  Tl t'- 
other buildings  of  note  ore  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Whitehall  and  Buckingham  Palaces,  Somerset 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Bank,  the  Post-Office, 
Covent  Garden  Market,  ore.  Near  the  spot  where  the 
great  fire  of  1666  originated,  stands  the  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  that  calamity :  it  is  two  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objocts  in  the  city.  There  are  seven 
bridges  across  the  Thames  in  London,  and  a  Tunnel 
under  the  river  in  that  part  where  it  is  navigated  by 
large  ships  :  this  is  the  most  remarkable  work  of  its 
kind  ever  executed. 

London  is  the  central  point  of  business,  and  the 
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great  money  market  of  the  empire.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  the  most  gigantic  institution  of  its  kind  in 
I  he  world  :  its  annual  issues  arc  about  twenty  millions 
sterling.  London  is  also  the  literary  emporium  of  the 
kingdom  :  almost  all  the  books  of  importance  arc  here 
printed  nnd  published.  It  is  the  centre  of  intelli- 
gence relating  to  puhlic  alTuirs,  giving  circulation  to 
i  prodigious  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  trade  and  manufacture!  of  London  embrace  al- 
most ever)'  department  of  human  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Its  population  in  1841  was  one  million  eight 
hundred  nnd  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  estimated  at 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

Liverpool  is  the  chief  seaport  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  great  emporium  of  the  manufacturing 


districts.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  place  of  com* 
merce,  but  some  of  its  public  buildings  are  very  hand- 
some. The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Town  Hall  and 
the  Exchange.  The  docks  for  the  reception  and  un- 
loading of  merchant  ships  are  verv  spacious.  Numer- 
ous lines  of  packets  run  from  Liverpool  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  most  regular  and  direc" 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  is  carried 
on  by  the  steam  packets,  which  connect  this  city  wiih 
Boston  and  New  York.  'Hie  population  is  ubout  three 
hundred  thousand. 

Manchester,  the  centre  of  British  industry  and  the 
manufacturing  capital  of  the  empire,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Liverpool,  nnd  connected  with  it  by  a  rail- 
way. It  is  not  a  handsome  city,  but  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  narrow  streets,  in  which  manufactories 


City  of  Bath. 


and  warehouses  are  crowded  together  in  huge  masses. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Manchester  are  those  of 
cotton  cloth,  lace,  and  silk.  The  city  is  remarkable 
for  its  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  schools 
for  the  poor.  The  population  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Birmingham,  another  manufactur- 
ing city,  has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Bristol,  on  tho  Severn,  was  once  the  second  city 
in  England.    It  was  the  chief  trading  mart  and  out- 


post for  manufactures  in  tho  west,  till  it  was  out- 
stripped by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  Liverpool.  It 
has  still  extensive  manufactures  nnd  foreign  com- 
merce. Population,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 
Bath,  not  fur  from  Bristol,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
England.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  houses 
handsomely  and  regularly  built  of  fine  freestone. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  such  as  to 
represent  it  to  great  advantage.  B;i±h  H  th<-  PMOfl 
of  great  numbers  of  invalids  and  wealthy  idlers,  who 
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visit  the  place  to  use  its  mineral  waters,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  amusements  and  dissipation  which  arc  the 
characteristics  of  all  fashionable  watering-places  in 
Great  Britain.  Among  the  other  cities  of  England 
may  be  mentioned  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  York. 
The  two  first  are  famous  for  their  universities,  and 
the  last  for  its  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  called  the 
Minuter.  • 


CHAPTER  CCCCXVIII. 

100  B.  C-  to  A.  D.  1277. 

Wales.  —  Description  of  Wales —  The  Ancient 
Welsh  —  The  Druids  —  Ceremony  of  Cut- 
ting the  Mistletoe  —  Remains  of  Ancient 
Druidism — Roman  Invasion  of  Wales  — 
Native  Government  —  Llaccllyn  —  Ed- 
ward I. 

Wales,  formerly  a  separate  principality  from  Eng- 
land, lies  in  the  west  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  on 
the  east  by  the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salup, 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  eighty  in 
breadth.  It  exhibits  geographically  all  the  features  of 
a  distinct  country  from  England,  consisting  of  almost 
continued  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  and  precipitous 
crags,  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines,  with 
extensive  valleys,  affording  endless  views  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery.  The  principal  heights  arc  Snowdon 
and  Plinlymmon,  the  former  of  which  is  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  fe  et  in  height.  Lakes  and  streams 
are  abundant  in  this  mountainous  region.  The  climate 
of  Wales  differs  material ly  from  that  part  of  England 
lying  in  the  same  latitude.  In  general,  the  air  is  very 
sharp;  in  the  mountainous  regions  it  is  bleak,  but  mod- 
erately mild  in  the  vales,  and  those  parts  adjacent  to 
the  ocean,  particularly  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  Gla- 
morganshire. Snow  is  more  frequent  in  Wales  than 
in  England,  and  it  covers  the  lops  of  the  highest 
mountains  for  many  months  in  the  year. 

The  ancient  Welsh  called  their  country  Cymry,  und 
tlwir  language  Cymrarg.  The  same  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  Welsh  spoken  at  the  present  day.  From 
Cymry  is  derived  Cambria,  nnother  name  of  this 
country.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Wnles  is  un- 
certain :  it  has  been  referred  to  Garl,  Gaul,  and  other 
words:  it  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  this 
country  by  the  Saxons  iti  the  sixth  century.  The 
primitive  Welsh  were  a  part  of  the  aboriginal  posses- 
sors of  the  Island  of  Brituin.  Their  numbers  were 
increased  by  the  Roman  invasion,  which  drove  the 
Britons  westward  into  this  country.  After  the  invaders 
had  secured  the  cenlral  part  of  tho  island  by  forming 
.  .l  ions  and  appointing  garrisons,  they  turned  their 
nitration  to  the  uneonquered  country.  The  Romans, 
oa  their  first  visit  to  Wales,  found  it  possessed  by  three 
tribes  of  people  —  the  Ordoriees,  Silurrx,  und  Dimct<r. 
They  had  an  established  government,  with  regular  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  divided  into  charioteers,  caval- 
ry, and  infantry.  They  raised  corn,  and  their  pastures 
were  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Their  money  consisted  of  rings  and  small  plates  of 
iron  strung  together. 

The  chief  scat  of  Druidism  seems  to  have  been  in 


this  country.  The  great  high  priest  of  this  religion, 
or  arch  Druid,  resided  in  the  Island  of  Mona,  now 
called  Anglesea.  Here  the  most  solemn  rites  of  this 
mysterious  religion  were  performed  amidst  dark  groves 
of  oak-trees,  or  in  temples  formed  by  circles  of  huge 
stones.  Here  they  sacrificed  human  beings, consisting 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  offences.  These  miserable  victims 
were  burned  in  large  wicker  cages  oefore  the  altars. 
Casar,  in  his  Commentaries,  says,  "  The  Druids  con- 
sider tliat  the  torture  of  those  who  have  been  taken  in 
the  commission  of  theft  and  robbery,  or  other  crimes, 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  but  w  hen 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  criminals,  they  do 
not  scruple  to  inflict  this  torture  on  the  innocent.  The 
chief  deity,  whom  they  worship,  is  Mercury.  They 
have  many  images  of  him  ;  and  they  regard  him  as  the 
inventor  of  all  arts,  their  guide  in  journeying,  and  the 
great  regulator  of  trade  and  commerce."  The  power 
of  the  Druids  over  the  people  was  far  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  their  princes,  who  seldom  dared  to 
dispute  the  decrees  of  these  priests.  In  such  a  case, 
the  offender  was  forbidden  to  atlend  the  sacrifices  — 
a  punishment  similar  to  the  Catholic  sentence  <.| 
excommunication. 

The  Druids  of  Wales  were  believed  to  be  skilled  in 
magic  ;  and  their  costume  was  calculated  to  strengthen 
this  belief  among  a  race  of  ignorant  barbarians,  w  hose 
minds  were  easily  impressed  by  outward  appearane.  s. 
Their  whito  robes,  long  beards,  and  the  wands  which 
they  carried,  might  well  cause  them  to  pass  for  magi, 
cians  in  that  unenlightened  age.  Every  priest  wore 
suspended  from  his  neck  a  serpent's  egg,  enclosed  in 
gold,  as  a  charm  against  evil.  They  taught  many 
superstitions  concerning  serpents,  rivers,  trees,  fin-,  and 
other  things  held  sacred.  Bui  their  principal  object  of 
veneration  was  the  mistletoe,  when  it  was  found  growing 
on  the  oak.  The  great  Druidical  festival  was  held  on 
New  Year's  day,  w  hen  the  mistletoe  plant  was  cut  w  ith 
the  most  imposing  religious  solemnities.  On  this  »*•• 
casion,  the  Druids  walked  in  procession,  habited  in  tlteii 
robes  of  ceremony,  toward  the  oak  on  which  the 
mystic  plant  was  growing.  One  of  them  useend.  <i 
the  tree,  and  cut  tho  mistletoe  with  a  golden  ku.','>\ 
while  another  stood  below  to  catch  the  boughs  in  the 
folds  of  his  garment,  as  they  fell.  Two  milk-whiie 
bulls  were  then  sacrificed,  and  great  feastings  and  re. 
joicings  followed.  There  were  three  solemn  lotiv.i 
in  the  year,  In  side  that  of  cutting  the  mistletoe.  ( >n< 
was  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  pray  that  tlx:  fruits  <  i 
the  earth  might  prosper;  another  on  midsummer  e\e, 
to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  corn  then  ready  for  reaping; 
nnd  the  third  in  October,  to  give  thanks  for  the  harvest. 
Sacrifices,  feastings,  songs,  and  music  always  formed 
part  of  these  festivals;  but  one  invariable  mode  of 
testifying  joy  was  that  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  car- 
rying (laming  torches  about  the  fields.  Thus  may  he 
traced  in  the  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  fireworks  of 
modem  times,  and  particularly  in  the  festivals  s  iil 
kept  up  on  May  day  and  midsummer  eve,  in  many 
English  villages,  the  remains  of  ancient  Druidism. 

The  Romans,  under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  invaded 
Wales  in  the  first  century.  They  overcame  the  Ordo 
vices  in  the  north,  and  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Druids.  The  lust  remnants  of  these-  people, 
with  their  followers,  were  driven  into  the  Island  of 
Mona.  The  Romans  pursued  them  to  their  retreat, 
cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  put  the  Druids  to  the  sword, 
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and  completely  extirpated  the  race  wherever  their  arms 
prevailed.    Wales,  however,  was  a  difficult  region  to 
conquer.   The  Silures  continued  ihn  struggle  for  liberty 
in  Uie  south-east  during  many  years,  till  at  length,  in 
'    the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  celebrated  commander, 
Julius  Agricola,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  ngnmst 
them.    He  defeated  the  Welsh  at  the  battle  of  (V-r 
(     Caradoc,  and  completely  reduced  thnt  part  of  the  coun- 
i     try  to  the  Roman  yoke.    The  affability  of  Agricola 
«     gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them 
!     to  imitate  the  Roman  manners.    lie  bestowed  on  them 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  received  them  into  his  armies, 
provided  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  lived 
among  them  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality.  Thus 
securing  by  policy  what  he  had  gained  by  force,  he 
attached  the  country  to  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
Oumhria  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Britannia 
Securiria. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  the  Welsh 
resumed  their  ancient  forms  of  government,  and  the 

>  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  six  or  seven 
principalities.  Perpetual  wars  were  carried  on  with 
the  Saxons  and  Angles.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  Madgwyn,  king  of  North  Wales,  appears 
to  have  made  himself  supreme  overall  the  other  chief- 
tains of  the  country.    This  government  continued  till 

I     the  reign  of  Cadwallnder,  A.  I).  703,  when  the  strength 

I  of  the  Welsh  was  so  much  broken  by  their  wars  with 
the  Saxons,  that  the  latter  made  successful  inroads  into 
the  country,  and  established  their  dominion  here  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  Danish  invasion  of  England  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Saxons  from  Wales,  and  left  this  country 
in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.    The  Danes 

, 1  afterward  made  some  incursions  into  Wales,  but  ef- 
fected no  permanent  conquest.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  the  Welsh  refused  the  annual 
tribute  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the 
Saxon  kings  as  a  mark  of  submission.  Willinm  invaded 
tlirir  country  with  a  powerful  army,  quickly  reducing 
them  to  subjection,  and  obliged  them  to  do  homage, 
anil  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  as  their  superior  lord. 
Fmm  this  period,  the  English  monnrchs  maintained  n 
claim  to  Wales  as  their  hereditary  property. 

On  the  death  of  William,  the  Welsh,  feeling  the 
grilling  yoke  of  their  humbled  condition,  attempted  to 
p -cover' their  lost  independence  ;  and  joining  in  revolt 
sf  till  siime  refractory  English  barons,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  England,  devastating  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  These  outrages  determined  William  Rufus 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  For  this 
purpose  he  excited  his  barons  to  conquer  at  their  own 
~har^e,  under  homage  and  fealty  to  him,  the  territories 
of  the  Welsh.  These  barons,  who  were  denominated 
Lord  Mnrrherx,  endeavored  to  secure  their  conquests 
by  peopling  them  with  English,  and  erecting  strong 
fortresses  to  defend  them  from  the  inroads  of  the 

Welsh. 

Thus  was  the  last  asylum  of  the  Britons  broken 
into  on  every  side.  South  Wales  was  subuued,  while 
North  Wales,  now  greatly  reduced,  alone  preserved 
the  national  character,  and  maintained  its  independence. 
For  a  long  period,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  favored 
hv  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  supported 
an  unequal  but  spirited  contest  against  their  invaders. 
In  1*>87,  (iryffyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  up 
Jorweth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  rebelled  against  his 
father.    Thut  prince  applied  for  protection  to  Henry 


HI.  of  England,  and  received  it  on  the  h  imiliating 
terms  of  yielding  vassalage  lo  the  English  crown 
David,  the' eldest  son  of  Llewellyn,  succeeded  to  th* 
throne  on  the  death  of  bus  father,  and  renewed  live 
homage  to  England,  fie  made  prisoner  his  brother 
Gryffyth,  and  delivered  him  to  Henry,  who  confined 
him  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  lost  his  life  iti 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  freedom.  Henry  deprived 
David  of  the  sovereignty  of  Wales,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  his  own  son  Edward,  afterward  king.  David 
sought  the  aid  of  tlie  pope,  offering  to  hold  Wales  as 
a  dependency  on  the  papal  see.  The  pope  absolved 
David  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  hi* 
commissioners  cited  the  English  king  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  the  charge  of  David.  Henry,  it  u 
said,  quieted  the  pope  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Llewellyn,  the  youngest  son  of  Gryffyth,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  North  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  unci* 
David.  When  Edwnrd  I.  came  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  summoned  the  Welsh  prince  to  do  homage 
which  the  latter  declined,  unless  the  king  would  give 
hostages  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  restore  his  wife,  who 
was  kept  in  captivity  by  Edward.  This  was  refused, 
and  Edwnrd,  in  1277,  proceeded  to  make  war  upon 
Llewellyn,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  David  and 
Roderic,  the  brothers  of  the  prince  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  by  him.  Llewellyn  de- 
fended himself  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Caernarvonshire ;  but  the  English  surrounded  and 
blocked  up  his  army  so  effectually,  that  after  sustain- 
ing all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Edward.  These  were, 
that  the  Welsh  should  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds,  an<) 
thnt  Llewellyn  and  his  barons  should  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  the  English  crown,  surrender  a  por 
tion  of  their  territory,  and  make  pecuniary  compensa 
tion  to  David  and  Roderic. 


CIIAPTKK  CCCCXIX. 

A.  D.  1277  to  1840. 

Second  Insurrection  of  Llewellyn  —  Invasion 
of  Wales  by  Edward  —  Death  of  Llewellyn 

—  Capture  and  Errcution  of  Prince  David 

—  Subjugation  of  Wales  —  Union  with 
England. 

The  English  made  a  tyrannical  use  of  their  victory, 
and  treated  the  inhabitant's  of  the  conquered  provinces 
with  great  harshness.  The  Welsh,  who  were  naturally 
choleric  and  irritable,  again  rose  in  arms  against  their 
oppressors.  Prince  David  was  seized  with  the  national 
spirit,  and  made  peace  with  his  brother,  promising  to 
unite  with  his  countrymen  in  the  defence  of  Welsh 
liberty.  Edwnrd  was  not  displeased  with  this  new 
insurrection,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  conquest  final  and  absolute.  He  once  more  assem- 
bled his  armv,  and  advnncod  into  Wales,  A.  D. 
The  English  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  Is'and 
of  Anglesea,  and  Innded  in  sufficient  force  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it.  This  island  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  of  Wales  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  over 
which  the  English  threw  a  bridge  of  blkats ;  but  the 
Welsh  occupied  the  shore  with  a  strong  army,  while 
Llewellyn  took  post  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the 
heights  of  Snowdon,  overlooking  the  island.  On  the 
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first  attempt  of  the  English  to  cross  the  bridge,  they 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men. 
They  were  unable  to  pass  the  stmit  till  aided  by  treach- 
ery. A  Welshman  discovered  to  them  a  ford  by  which 
th<>  army  effected  a  passage  to  the  main  land,  without 
being  perceived  by  the  Welsh,  and  gained  the  rear  of 
Llewellyn's  camp. 

The  Welsh  prince,  ignorant  of  this  treachery,  de- 
scended from  the  heights  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  Imagining  himself  in  perfect  security,  he 
took  but  a  single  attendant  with  him.  Having  taken  a 
view  of  tho  shore  of  Anglcsea,  he  was  reposing  him- 
self in  a  barn,  when  he  heard  a  war-cry.  He  asked 
of  his  attendant,  "  Are  not  my  Welshmen  at  tho 
bridge?1'  He  was  answered  that  they  were.  "Then 
I  am  safe,"  said  he,  "  though  all  Englnnd  should  be 
on  the  other  side."  But  the  shouts  and  clamor  soon 
increased,  nnd  presently  he  was  thrown  into  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  English  banners  approaching 
toward  him.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  Welsh  had 
been  attacked  and  routed.  Llewellyn  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  tried  to  regain  his  camp,  but  was  suddenly 
crossed  in  his  way  by  an  English  knight,  who,  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  a  Welshman,  but  ignorant  of  his 
rank,  advanced  immediately  upon  him.  A  single  com- 
bat ensued,  and  Llewellyn  was  struck  dead  by  the  lunce 
of  his  antagonist.  The  knight,  unconscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  exploit,  fell  back  to  join  his  country- 
men, who  were  now  rapidly  ascending  the  heights. 
|  The  Welsh  were  drawn  up  in  buttle  array,  ready  for 
the  contest,  but  awaiting  the  return  of  their  sovereign. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  hut  he  did  not  appear; 
ami,  at  length,  they  saw  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
on  the  summits  of  the  clitFs.  Before  they  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  on  all  sides.  A  panic  spread  throughout  their 
ranks,  and  they  fled  in  confusion. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  prince  was  missing,  the 
knight  who  had  slain  Llewellyn  descended  into  the 
valley  to  see  whom  he  had  encountered.  He  found  the 
dead  body  still  on  the  ground,  and,  on  examining  its 
face,  it  was  recognized  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Eager  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  exploit,  he  cut  on" 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  carried  it  to  Edwurd,  who 
sent  it  to  London,  placed  a  silver  crown  upon  it  as  a 
mark  of  derision,  exhibited  it  to  the  populace  in  Cheap- 
side,  nnd  at  last  fixed  it  upon  the  Tower. 

David  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Wales  upon 
the  death  of  Llewellyn  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  collect 
an  army  sufficient  to  meet  the  English  in  battle.  He 
was  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted  from  one  re- 
treat to  another.  At  length,  nfter  concealing  himself 
under  various  disguises,  he  was  betrayed  in  his  lurking- 
pluee  to  the  English.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Shrews- 
bun-,  where  Edward  caused  him  to  be  tried  In-fore  the 
peers  of  Englnnd.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  and  this  barbarous  punishment 
was  carried  into  effect.  Edward,  moreover,  sensible 
that  nothing  kept  alive  the  military  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory,  so  much 
as  the  traditional  poetry  of  tho  country,  which,  assisted 
by  the  power  of  music,  and  the  jollity  of  festivals, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  youth,  is  said 
to  have  gathered  together  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and 

'  ordered  them  to  bb  put  to  death.  This  act  has  been 
called  in  question.  The  disappearance  of  the  bards 
is  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 

;  independent  sovereignties  of  Wales,  which  deprived 


the  wandering  minstrels  of  all  patronage  and  sup-  j 
port. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  is  said  to  have  given  a  title 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  According 
to  a  story  related  by  the  monkish  writers,  Edward, 
shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  assembled 
the  Welsh  chieftains,  and  promised  to  gwo  them  for 
sovereign  a  prince  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a 
Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  speak  no  other 
than  the  Welsh  language.  On  their  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  promises  of  obedience,  he  announced  to  them 
that  he  conferred  the  principality  of  Wales  on  his  son 
Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Caer- 
narvon, in  that  country.  This  young  prince  was  nftcr- 
ward  king  of  Englnnd  ;  the  principality  of  Wales  was 
annexed  to  the  crown,  and  from  that  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  sovereign  has  borne  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales. 

After  the  death  of  Llewellyn  and  David,  all  the 
Welsh  nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  laws 
of  England,  with  the  sheriffs  and  other  ministers  of 
justice  not  before  known  in  Wales,  were  established  in 
that  country.  National  antipathies,  however,  are  not 
easily  conquered  ;  and  in  order  to  hold  the  territory  in 
subjection,  Edward  was  obliged  to  erect  castles  of 
immense  strength,  not  only  on  the  Welsh  frontiers,  but 
in  the  interior.  Yet  these  did  not  prevent  formidable 
insurrections,  in  one  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Welsh  chieftain  Owen  Glcndowcr 
maintained  himself  for  years  as  an  independent  prince. 
By  slow  degrees,  however,  a  thorough  union  has  been 
etrected  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and 
the  English  ;  nnd  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  the 
Welsh  have  been  as  peaceable  as  any  subjects  of  the 
British  crown. 


'chapter  ccccxx. 

J 

Government  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  —  Enmity 
to  the  English  —  The  Welsh  Bards  — 
Manners  —  Character  —  Superstitions  — 
Language,  lyv.,  of  the  Welsh. % 

i 

From  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  writers,  it 
nppears  that  a  monarchical  form  of  government  existed 
in  Wales  in  the  earliest  historical  times.  The  islund 
was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  each  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  prince ;  but  in  times  of  emergency 
nnd  danger,  they  united  under  one  leader,  similar  to  a 
dictator  among  the  Romans.  This  leader  was  called 
Prndragnn.  The  power  of  the  pendragon  was  tem- 
porary, but  the  dignity  was  hereditary.  The  right  of 
succession  1o  the  separate  governments  was  not  so  reg- 
ular. Sometimes  the  monarch  nominated  his  succes- 
sor, with  the  consent  of  the  nobles.  The  Welsh  had  € 
n  sort  of  parliament  in  very  early  times.  Six  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  powerful  persons  were  summoned 
out  of  every  district  to  assist  the  king  in  the  work  of 
legislation.  The  nobles  were  called  Uchelwyr*.  They 
held  their  lands  from  the  crown,  and  each  presided  as 
lord  over  his  particular  domain.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  in  a  stnte  of  villanage,  and  were  subject 
to  military  service  in  war,  and  contributions  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Welsh,  for  many  nges  after  their  subjugation, 
kept  up  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  English, 
which  some  of  the  English  statutes  against  the  Welsh 
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were  little  calculated  to  remove.  It  was  long  before 
the  people  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Eng- 
lish subjects.  Severe  laws  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  against  the  Welsh  bards, 
who  kept  alive  the  national  feeling  of  discontent,  by 
songs  of  former  glory,  and  narratives  of  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  English  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them,  the  bards  continued  to  flourish  for 
centuries. 

The  Welsh  bards  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
powers  approaching  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
depositaries  of  historical  knowledge,  both  public  and 
private.  They  possessed  one  talent,  in  particular, 
which  endeared  them  more  thnn  alt  the  rest  to  the 
Welsh  nobility,  namely,  that  of  being  most  accom- 
plished genealogists.  They  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers  by  singing  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestry.  No  public  solemnity,  jjreat  feast,  or  wed- 
ding could  take  place  without  the  presence  of  the 
bards  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  urose 
among  them,  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most 
worthy.  The  court  bard  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
held  his  land  free,  and  was  entitled  to  a  horse  and  a 
woollen  garment  from  the  king,  and  a  linen  one  from 
the  queen.  At  the  three  principal  feusts  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  sat  next  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp  into  his 
hand.  When  he  accompanied  the  soldiers  upon  a 
foray,  he  had  an  ox  or  a  cow  from  the  booty.  He 
also  sung  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when  drawn  up  for 
battle.  This  was  to  remind  the  Welsh  of  their  ancient 
right  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  ;  for  the  Welsh, 
looking  upon  themselves  as  the  only  lineal  descendants 
!  of  the  ancient  Britons,  regarded  the  English  as  Saxon 
usurpers  of  their  territory.  The  topics  of  the  old 
Welsh  songs  show  the  barbarous  manners  of  these 
times.  The  bard  delighted  to  recount  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence, bloodshed,  and  rapine.  The  imtges  with 
which  he  adorned  his  descriptions  were  those  of  the 
prowling  wolf,  the  gushing  blood,  and  the  screaming 
kite  feasting  on  human  prey.  It  was  not  till  the  bor- 
der wars  had  been  suppressed  by  the  conquest  of 
Edward,  that  the  inspirations  of  tho  Welsh  bards  dealt 
in  more  gentle  themes.  It  was  then  that  the  mountain 
muse  found  the  same  delight  in  beauty  and  rural  na- 
ture which  she  had  formerly  experienced  only  in  mur- 
i     dcr  and  devastation. 

The  irmncrs  and  customs  of  the  Welsh  distinguish 
llu-m  at  this  day,  in  some  degree,  from  the  English. 
They  are  extremely  national,  and  though  their  country 
1     is  not  fertile,  they  arc  strongly  attached  to  their  native 
,     ni' !  s.    It  is  rare  to  find  n  Welshman  among  the  emi- 
1     grants  in  foreign  countries.    Mountninoos  scenery  is 
peculiarly  friendly  to  those  imaginary  existences,  which 
,     constitute  the  objects  of  superstition.    This  is  exem- 
plified in  Wales.     The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  still 
strong  here,  and  many  arc  tho  fatal  effects  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  supernatural  agents.   At  every  house 
may  be  seen  a  horseshoe,  a  cross,  or  some  other 
charm  of  defence.    Many  old  women  hear  the  odium 
of  preventing  the  cows  from  yielding  milk,  and  of  in- 
flicting disorders  on  men  and  cattle.    The  supposed 
I    witches  find  it  profitable  to  encourage  this  belief,  and 
never  deny  the  charge  of  supernatural  dealing  brought 
against  them  :  they  thus  obtain  a  livelihood  from  their 
maginary  power.    A  peculiar  sort  of  demon  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  this  country,  called  Knockers.  The 
Welsh  miners  imagine  they  hear  them  under  ground, 
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and  by  their  noises,  which  represent  the  different  stage* 
of  mining,  they  believe  the  way  is  found  to  rich  veins 
of  ore. 

Tho  Welsh  language  is  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  all  the 
European  tongues.  It  abounds  with  original  words, 
more  especially  technical  terms,  which  other  languages 
borrow  from  the  Greek,  or  express  by  circumlocution. 
This  ancient  tongue  is  spoken  at  the  present  day  by 
the  common  people,  though  it  is  slowly  gelling  into 
disuse.  The  better  classes  are  princi|>allv  educated 
in  England,  and  few  of  them  cultivate  ilie  popular 
dialect. 

Pride  of  ancestry  has  always  been  a  9trong  charac- 
teristic of  the  Welsh.  In  no  other  nution,  except  the 
Hebrew,  has  genealogy  been  held  so  important,  of 
carried  to  such  an  extent.  Family  distinction  is  pur- 
sued into  such  minute  and  remote  particularities  us  ;o 
excite  the  ridicule  of  all,  except  Welsh  genealogists.  , 
So  deeply  is  this  feeling  rooted  in  the  country,  that 
even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  carefully  pre-  \ 
serve  the  history  of  their  parentage,  and  are  able  to 
trace  the  names  of  their  progenitors  into  the  darkness 
of  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXI. 

800  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  600. 

Scotland.  —  Geographical  Description  —  The 
Caledoncs  —  Invasion  of  Agrirola  —  The 
Picts —  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Scotland 
by  the  Irish  —  Saxon  Colonization  in  Scot-  \ 
land  —  The  Kingdom  of  Strathcluyd  — 
St.  Columba  —  Christianity  introduced  into 
Scotland  —  The  Culdees. 

Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Island 
of  Britain,  and  is  about  half  the  size  of  England.  It 
consists  of  three  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  portions  — 
the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  and  the  Islands.  The 
first,  or  Highland  part,  comprises  the  west  and 
centre  of  Northern  Scotland,  constituting  a  region  of 
very  bleak  and  rugged  aspect.  The  mountains  dip 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  lakes  and  seas  on  which 
they  border;  and  the  valleys  among  them  nre  on  so 
high  a  level,  that  they  admit  of  no  culture,  except  of 
tho  coarser  kinds  of  grains.  The  second,  or  lowland 
part,  includes  the  southern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north. 
Some  of  this  territory  is  fertile;  but,  in  general,  the 
soil  of  the  country  is  hard  and  unproductive.  Thv 
islands  comprise  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland.  They 
consist  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  in  the  u<  .  :h. 
and  the  Hebrides  on  the  west.  They  arc  rocky  and 
barren,  like  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  main  land, 
and  exposed  to  perpetual  mist  and  rain, and  the  stono» 
of  the  Atlantic.  Souk-  of  these  islands  are  little  more 
than  naked  rocks,  washed  by  the  ocean  waves,  yet  \<iv 
resort  of  innumerable  sea-fowl.  Even  these  dreirv 
regions  are  inhabited  by  natives,  who  spend  their 
lives  as  fishermen  and  bird-hunters. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  lochs,  us  they  arc  hew 
called,  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  are  long  arms  of  the  sea,  running  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Among  these,  Loch 
Lomond  is  preeminent  for  its  loveliness,  and  graudcui  ! 
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ot  its  scenery.  Loch  Katrine  is  smallrr,  but  is  ad- 
mired for  a  singular  mixture:  of  tranquil  beauty  anil 
wild  sublimity.  Scott's  I*ady  of  the  Lake  contains  a 
description  of  these  regions,  at  once  geographically 
accurate  and  highly  poetical.  Loch  Awe  is  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  scenery. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Cimbri,  an  nncient  people  of 
|)enmark,  who  migrated  from  that  peninsula  nltout  two 
hundred  years  B.C.  Bin  this  is  mcrclv conjecture.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  did  not  regard  Scotland  as 
a  distinct  country  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  island. 
The  name  of  Caledonia,  which  was  at  one  period 
given  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Caledones  or  l'icts, 
a  tribe  of  Norihern  Kurope,  who  are  snp|>osed  to  have 
invaded  the  island  from  Norwav,  and  to  have  driven 
the  first  settlers  into  the  southern  ports.  Calcdun 
means  a  forester  or  saraje. 

The  Romans  first  invaded  Caledonia  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  I  nder  the  command  of  A xrirola,  the  father* 
in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  thev  DO  net  rated  to  the 
Grampian  Mills,  where, afteran  obstinate  battle,  the  skill 
and  discipline  of  the  legions  prevailed  over  the  rude 
valor  of  the  barbarian  hosts.  The  whoV  open  country 
whs  nlinndoned  to  the  invaders  ;  but  the  inaccessible 

mountains  of  the  north  opposed  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  their  progress  in  that  quarter.  The  Romans  formed 
numerous  camps,  toos-ist  in  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  They  endeavored  to  resist  the  incursions 
of  the  natives  by  rearing,  at  different  periods,  two 
walls  across  the  island  ;  one  between  the  Forth  Hid 
the  Clyde,  and  the  other  between  the  Sol  way  and  the 
Tyne.  They  abandoned  the  country  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Caledonians,  who  were  now  called  Pic/9, 
invaded  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  and  compelled 
Vortigem  to  call  the  Saxons  to  his  assistance,  as  we 
have  related  in  the  history  of  England. 

The  name  of  Scotland,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  was 
derived  from  the  Irish,  who  were  ot  first  called  Scots, 
and  their  country  Sentia.  They  emigrated  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  in  live  sixth  century,  and  soon 
becamo  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  distinct  nation  from 
tho  Picts.  They  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  these 
people  for  two  or  three  centuries,  till,  at  length,  in  the  1 
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victorious  reign  of  Kenneth,  which  commenced  in  S3fi, 
they  wrested  the  sceptre  from  Wrcd,  the  Pietish  king, 
and  established  supreme  sway  over  the  whole  countr\, 
which  ever  afterward  was  called  Scotland.  The 
Saxons  had,  in  the  mean  time,  occupied  the  south-east- 
ern  part  as  far  as  the  Forth.  Edw  in,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  Northumberland,  founded  Edwinsburg,  DOW 
Edinburgh.  The  Highlanders,  to  this  day,  call  the 
Lowlanders  Sassenach,  or  Saxons.  There  were  olso 
some  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  th.it  part 
of  Scotland  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Romans, 
nnd  w  hich  was  called  Clydesdale,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Strathcluyd.  This  kingdom  flourished  for  about  three 
hundred  vears,  and  is  rendered  illus'rious  by  the  MklUO 
ami  exploits  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  whose  power, 
from  the  year  liON  to  M'2,  is  represented  by  tradition 
as  having  been  predominant  over  the  south  of  Scot- 
land  and  the  north  of  England.  The  capital  of  this 
kingdom  was  Alcluyd,  colled  afterward  Dun  Breton 
and  Dumlartnn,  seated  on  an  insulated  precip  V 
rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Clyde.  In  7.77,  ll»M 
place  was  taken  hy  the  Saxons,  and  the  kingdom  sub- 
verted. The  Saxons  colonized  the  whole  south  of 
Scotland  ;  the  I<ow lands  became  in  language  and  in  tu- 
ners Teutonic,  and  the  Gael  or  Celts  were  confined  u 
the  mountain  reg'ons.  The  northern  part  of  Scotland 
retained  the  name  of  Pictland  till  the  eleventh  century. 

The  southern  port  was  colled  Valentin  and  Cumbria. 

Christianity  w  as  introduced  into  Scotland,  accord  in  : 
to  the  legends  of  the  country,  by  St.  Columba,  or  C 
umbkill,  an  Irishman,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  is  i 
to  have  founded  the  monastery  in  the  Island  of  loiia, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen.  In  the  neighborhood  Is  the  Island  of  Stafla, 
famous  for  its  caverns  of  basaltic  columns,  called  FtB- 
L'al's  Care.  It  was  here  also  that  he  was  believed  to 
have  instituted  an  order  of  monks,  called  Culdees,  who 
were  subjected  to  very  strict  rules;  wore  sheepskin 
clothing,  and  lived  by  the  labor  of  their  own  liands. 
They  wen'  the  clergy  of  Scotland  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  ;  but  as  they  ditFered  in  some  points  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  did  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  they  were  afterward  much 
1  persecuted.    St  Columba  is  said  to  have  founded  s 
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hundred  monasteries  on  as  many  islands,  which 
were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  main  land,  that  their 
inhabitant!  might  be  more  secluded  from  the  busy 
world. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXII. 

A  D.  600  to  1093. 

Conquest  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
by  the  Nonccgians —  Ancient  Navigation  — 
Reign  of  Duncan  —  Macbeth  —  Malcolm  — 
Intercourse  with  the  Norman  Conquerors  of 
England. 

Norway,  about  this  time,  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  Harold  Harfagre,  a  powerful  warrior,  who 
compelled  many  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  princes 
to  submit  to  his  authority.  But  there  were  many  bold 
chiefs  who  were  too  proud  to  become  the  vassals  of 
the  conqueror;  they  therefore  sought  their  fortunes 
on  the  sea,  and,  by  their  daring  deeds  on  this  element, 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
Some  bands  of  these  adventurers  took  possession  of 
the  Orkney  and  Sheilnnd  Islands,  which  were  previously 
inhabited  by  the  Picts.  They  were  followed  by  Harold 
their  king,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  He  deprived  them 
of  the  islands,  which  he  bestowed  on  one  of  his  nobles, 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  hold  his  earldom  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
Norway.  The  first  earl  of  Orkney  was  the  father  of 
Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy.  Tho  Danes  nnd 
Norwegians  made  frequent  voyages  to  those  islands, 
adopting  the  most  simple  contrivances  to  guide  their 
course  on  the  ocean,  com  [Kiss  was  unknown  in 

Europe,  and  the  devices  for  navigating  out  of  sight 
of  land  were  sometimes  very  ingenious.  A  celebrated 
Norwegian  chief,  on  his  voyage  from  Shetland  to  Ice- 
land, took  on  board  his  vessel  some  crows.  When  he 
had  sailed,  as  he  supposed,  a  considerable  distance, 
and  had  lost  sight  of  land,  he  sent  up  one  of  the  crows, 
which  immediately  flew  toward  the  point  from  which 
the  vessel  had  departed.  By  this  the  chief  was  able 
to  guess  how  far  he  had  gone,  as  it  was  cnlculnted  that 
the  bird,  when  high  in  the  air, could  see  the  land.  The 
vessel  kept  on  her  course,  and  after  some  time  another 
crow  was  sent  up,  which  came  back.  This  showed 
that  there  was  no  land  in  sight.  A  third  time  the  ex- 
tried,  and  the  bird  flew  directly  onward  : 


the  chief,  steering  according  to  the  direction  of  his 
winged  guide,  arrived  safe  in  Iceland.  During  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Kenneth  to 
that  of  Macbeth,  the  histories  of  Scotland  recount  little 
more  than  a  continued  series  of  wars  with  the  Danes. 
The  Saxons  became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
and ;  but  the  Scottish  king  held  part  of  tho  Lowlands, 
and  some  territories  in  England,  in  vassalage  to  the 
king  of  England.  This  was  the  plea  on  which  Edward 
I.,  at  a  subsequent  period,  founded  his  claim  to  lite 
sovereignty  of  Scotland.  The  name  of  .Macbeth  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  every  reader  by  the  genius 
of  Shnkspeare.  His  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
Scotland  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge.  Duncan  nnd  Macbeth  were  cousins, 
both  being  grandsons  of  Malcolm  II.  According  to 
the  rule  of  Scottish  succession,  Macbeth  had  the  belt*  i 
right  to  the  throne.  Duncan,  however,  succeeded,  and 
had  reigned  six  years,  when  lie  was  murdered  while 
on  a  journey  ;  but  not  at  Mncbeth's  castle,  us  Shnk- 
speare, for  dramatic  effect,  hus  chosen  to  represent. 
Whether  Macbeth  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  was  never 
proved,  though  he  was  suspected  of  it. 

The  two  sons  of  Duncan,  named  Malcolm  and  Donald 
Bane,  fled  from  Scotland  ;  the  former  to  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  England,  and  the  other  to 
the  Western  Islands.  Macbeth  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  tranquil  nnd  prosperous.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  gave  so  much  encour- 
agement to  agriculture  and  commerce,  that  Scotland 
never  before  enjoyed  such  plenty.  Macbeth  bestowed 
great  attention  upon  the  herring  fisheries,  which  sup- 
plied one  of  the  chief  articles  of  Scottish  trade  at  that 
time.  After  he  had  reigned  about  twelve  years,  he  as- 
sumed the  pilgrim's  gown  an.",  start*,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Malcolm  had  been  endear* 
oring  to  raise  a  party  in  his  own  favor  in  Englond.  At 
the  court  of  Edward  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  polished 
manners  of  tho  French,  and  learned  to  speak  theit 
language.  The  Saxon  monarch  had  been  educated  in 
France,  nnd  hnd  introduced  into  his  court  the  habit* 
nnd  manners  of  that  country.  Malcolm  remained 
about  fifteen  years  in  England,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  difference  between  the  rude- 
hubits  of  the  Scots  and  the  refined  manners  of  the 
more  civilized  Normans.  At  length,  Malcolm  rcentcn  d 
Scotland  at  tho  head  of  a  large  army,  to  dispute  the 
crown  with  Macbeth,  who  had  returned  from  his  pil- 
grimage. A  battle  was  fought  near  Mncbeth's  castle 
of  Dunsinanc ;  the  king  was  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  He  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  slain,  and  Malcolm  ascended  the  throne, 
A.  D.  1057. 

When  William  the  Norman  conquered  England 
great  numbers  of  the  Snxons  fled  to  Scotland  ;  and 
among  others,  Prince  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  and  his  sister  Margaret 
She  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  and  queen  of  .Scot 
land.    Being  now  allied  to  the  Saxon  royal  race  by 
the  tics  of  relationship,  as  well  as  those  of  gratitude 
and  friendship,  Malcolm  took  up  arms  in  their  couso 
against  William,  and  invaded  England.   The  Normans, 
Jiowevcr,  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  all  th.it  the 
Scots  could  do  was  to  ravage  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  *otd 
for  slaves.    For  many  years  afterward,  there  was  not 
a  village  in  the  south  of  Scotland  where  English  slav 
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wpre  not  to  be  found.  A  peace  ensued  in  107'2 ;  nnd 
from  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
followed,  the  Scots  derived  great  improvement  A 
taste  for  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life  began  to 
spread  among  the  people  ;  merchants  were  encouraged 
to  bring  into  Scotland  various  commodities  before  un- 
known in  that  country.  Malcolm  was  killed  in  1093, 
at  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  a  battle  with  the 
English. 


CII APTER  CCCCXXIII. 

A.  D  1093  to  1314. 

Conquests  of  Magnus  the  Norwegian  in  Scot- 
land—  Reign  of  Alexander  I. —  The  Franks 
—  Adventures  of  Sweyn,  the  Danish  Pirate  — 
Reign  of  David  II.  —  Age  of  Chivalry  — 
Misfortunes  of  William  the  Lion. 
In  the  year  in  which  Malcolm  was  killed,  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway,  invaded  the  Scottish  Hands.  He 
landed  first  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  deposed  the  earl  of  Orkney  ami  took  pos- 
sesion of  the  island.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Heb- 
rides, all  of  which  he  plundered  except  lunn,  which 
was  reverenced  as  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  even 
by  the  fierce  and  warlike  Northmen.  Magnus  then 
directed  his  hostilities  against  Scotland  ;  but  after  he 
had  committed  some  few  depredations,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  tho  Scottish 
monarch  should  resign  all  the  islnnds  which  could  be 
circumnavigated  by  a  vessel  steered  with  a  rudder. 
When  this  condition  was  settled,  the  artful  Norwegian 
•aused  a  small  boat  to  Ik?  conveyed  to  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Cantyrc  to  Scot- 
land, but  which  is  overflowed  at  high  water.  Here  he 
«at  in  his  boat,  with  the  helm  in  his  hand,  rill  the  tide 
came  in,  when  he  steered  himself  over  the  Isthmus. 
In  consequence  of  this  feat,  ho  claimed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Cantyrc,  as  coming  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

After  some  revolutions  which  ensued  on  the  death  of 
Malcolm,  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Alexan- 
der /.,  A.  D.  1 107.  At  this  period,  Scotland  was  divided 


into  thirteen  districts,  each  of  which  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  thane,  or  lord,  whose  power  was  almost  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  king.  Each  clan  had  its  own 
particular  customs,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
There  was  no  national  assembly  or  parliament  to  make 
laws  for  the  whole  country.  About  this  time  flourished 
Sweyn,  the  celebrated  Danish  pirate,  or  Sea-king.  He 
was  lord  of  Clairsay,  a  little  island  among  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  dwelt  amidst  his  luwless  people,  who  seem 
to  have  been  farmers  nt  home  and  robbers  abroad. 
They  were  accustomed  to  sow  their  fields  in  the  spring, 
and  then  set  out  upon  a  cruise,  leaving  their  corn  to 
grow  while  they  were  plundering  ncighl>oritig 
shores.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that  Sweyn, 
being  alone  in  his  boat,  was  chased  by  the  carl  of 
Orkney,  with  whom  ho  was  at  rnrinncc,  and  was 
obliged  to  row  with  all  his  might  till  he  reached  a 
small,  uninhabited  island,  where  he  ran  his  boat  into  a 
cave  and  disap|>earcd.  When  the  tide  rose,  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  was  covered  with  water,  nnd  Sweyn,  from 
within,  heard  his  pursuers  wondering  what  had  become 
of  him.  He  was  not  seen  in  the  Orkneys  for  some 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  One  day  a  vessel, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  merchant  ship,  was  seen 
coming  from  the  west,  with  two  or  three  men  on  deck. 
They  approached  the  Island  of  Ronsny,  where  the 
enrl  of  Orkney  dwelt,  nnd  asked  the  news.  The 
people  informed  them  that  the  enrl  was  gone  to  the 
other  side  of  die  island  to  hunt  seals.  The  strangers 
steered  in  that  direction,  and  soon  discovered  the  carl 
with  his  companions.  Sweyn,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men,  immediately  rushed  from  the  hold  where  they 
had  lain  concealed,  and  slew  every  one  except  the 
earl,  whom  they  carried  away  prisoner.  I  le  was 
never  heard  of  afterwords ;  but  it  is  supposed  he  was 
placed  in  a  monastery  by  Sweyn,  who  returned  to  his 
[tttle  Island  of  Gainsay,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
most  formidable  pirate  of  the  age.  He  was  killed  at 
last  in  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Dublin,  A.  D.  ll.r>9. 
The  preceding  narrative  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manners  of  those  times. 

Darid  I.  camo  to  the  throno  in  1127.  He  founded 
tho  abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  fixed  his  resilience  at 
Edinburgh.  Before  his  reign,  Perth  had  been  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland.    About  this  time,  the  pirates  of  tho 
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Hebrides  took  ad  vantage*  of  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
archy to  establish  among  themselves  a  kind  of  inde- 
l>»- ji.U-iiee.  This*  was  the  age  of  chivalry  in  Scotland 
is  well  as  in  England,  nnd  tliere  were  many  bravo 
S-'.ivtsh  knights  among  the  heroes  in  Palestine.  But 
tin?  country  was  impoverished  on  this  account,  as  the 
richest  nobles  went  away  from  Scotland  to  seek  renown 
in  the  East,  carrying  nil  the  money  they  could  raise, 
.11  eel  of  rcm.iining  at  home  to  improve  the  condition 
of  ihf  I. ind  and  people.  Richard  I.  of  England  gave 
up  Ins  right  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  tor  n  sum 
of  in oiicy  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade.  The  po|)ulaiion 
of  land  at  this  time  was  composed  of  several  dis- 
f.ur;  unions.  The  Norwegians  were  in  possession  of 
t'»  ■  i>l.inds;  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  descendants  of  the 
c.iry  inhabitants  occupied  the  Highlands  of  the  north, 
v.  the  people  of  Suxoii  and  Noruiau  origin  possessed 
i !■•-'  - o  r.licni  districts,  and  were  tlience  called  L<>tc- 
Ir.D'l-rs.  Among  these  last  were  found  the  chief 
nobility,  who  hud  by  tins  time  become  very  powerful. 
Every  Scottish  baron  had  his  strong  castle  and  feudul 
tl  .in  un,  his  vassals,  retainers,  nnd  bondsmen,  like  the 
W  i_;  i-h  lords.  The  Innguage  of  the  south  was  nearly 
t!,<  >une  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  while  tlte  Highlanders 
•  D  i  iund  to  speak  the  original  Gaelic,  to  wenr  the 
:m  cut  dress,  and  to  live  according  to  the  rude  customs 
ol  their  ancestors.  A  great  enmitv  exis'.ed  between 
1 1 if •  ill  and  the  Lowlanders,  whom  they  considered  as 
intruders  into  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

William  I  lie  Lion  came  to  the  thronu  in  1165.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  king  of  England,  and  invaded  that 
country,  when  he  laid  siege  to  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  Here  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
foine  English  barons,  who  sent  him  to  the  king.  He 
v. as  not  liberated  till  he  had  consented  to  do  homage 
f  ur  his  whole  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  his  lord  paramount,  nnd  place  in  his  hands  the 
strong  castles  of  Berwick  nnd  Roxburgh  as  a  security 
for  Ins  fealty.  On  these  hard  terms  he  regained  his 
fr.-cdom,  and  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  vassal  king. 

In  this  reign,  monasteries  had  become  very  numer- 
ous in  Scotland,  and  many  of  them  were  richly 
endowed  with  lands,  which  were  better  cultivated  than 
any  other  estates  in  the  kingdom,  the  vassals  and 
n. .oilmen  of  the  monks  being  secured  in  the  possession 
oi  their  farms  and  homesteads  as  long  as  they  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  held.  In  those 
days,  a  monastery  was  the  surest  place  of  refuge  for 
tin -i-  who  were  oppressed,  and  the  sufest  lodging- 
ho  .se  fur  travellers. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIV. 

A.  D.  1314  to  1314. 

Ab'Titmln-  II.  —  Acquisition  of  the  Hebrides  — 
Thtr  Maid  of  Niincay —  Baliol  and  Brnrp — 
I'surpafioii  of  Edward  I.  —  Exploits  of  Wat- 
Inn-  —  Awnsion  of  Robert  Bruce  —  Battle  of 
B'intiockburn. 

William  the  Lion  was  succeeded  in  121-1  by  Afrr. 
nmlrr  //.  His  reign  was  a  continued  series  of  wars 
with  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  the  kings  of  England. 
He  wished  to  reduce  the  former  to  a  dependence  on 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  obtain  from  the  latter  a 
restitution  of  Northumberland  and  other  territories, 
which  the  Scotch  formerly  possessed  in  England.  The 
Hebrides  were  still  considered  as  belonging  to  Norwuy. 


Alexander  offered  to  purchase  them  from  Haco,  the 
king  of  that  country,  but  in  vain.  Haco  declared  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money.  Alexander,  therefore, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  but  was  taken 
ill  in  the  Hebrides,  and  died  leaving  a  son  eight  years 
old  to  succeed  him,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  111 
Haco  continued  to  attack  and  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Scoiland,  nnd  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age 
raised  an  army  and  inarched  against  the  invaders.  He 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
Clyde,  which  so  mortified  Haco  that  he  fled  to  the  Ork- 
neys, where  he  died  of  grief.  His  son  .Magnus  m  ute 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  sold  him  the  Hebrides  I'm 
a  sum  of  money.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
still  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  nod 
were  inhabited  principally  by  Norwegians. 

Alexander  strengthened  his  friendly  connections 
with  Norway,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
Eric,  prince  of  that  country.  The  daughter  of  this 
pair  is  called  in  history  the  Maid  of  Norway.  She 
iR'canie  heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  l'JsSfi,  but  died  on  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
way to  take  possession  of  her  new  dignity.  This  event 
proved  a  great  calamity  for  Scotland,  as  it  left  the  sue 
cession  open  to  dispute,  and  various  claimants  aros<s 
among  the  relatives  of  the  royal  family.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  series  of  wars,  which  desolated  the 
country  for  along  time.  Among  the  numerous  claim- 
ants for  the  crown,  were  two  whose  pretensions  were 
superior  to  all  others,  so  that  the  title  finally  rested 
between  them.  The  one  was  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annamlale  ;  the  other  was  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Callo- 
way. Edward  I.  of  England  came  forward  as  umpire, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  being  willing  to  avoid  the  mis 
erics  of  n  civil  war,  consented  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  decision.  Edward  pronounced  in  favor  of  Ji'/irt 
Baliol,  who  was  crowned  accordingly,  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  as  a  vassal  kmg,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England  —  A.  I).  Y£3ri. 

The  new  monarch  soon  found  that  he  had  a  very 
tyrannical  master.  I;  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  Edward  to  provoke  him  by  injurious  treatment  into 
a  rebellion,  and  then  to  seize  on  his  dominions  ns  fo-- 
feited  to  the  crown  of  England  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  by  which  the  estates  of  a  rebellious  vassal  became 
the  property  of  his  liege  lord.  The  scheme  so  far 
succeeded  that  Baliol  attempted  to  throw  otThis  depend- 
ence. Edward  defeated  him  at  Dunbar,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  crow  n.  He  placed  English  garrisons  in  all 
the  strong  place-,  and  returned  to  England,  believing 
his  conquest  complete.  But  the  Scots  did  not  lamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  an  able  leader 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  William  Wallace.  He 
was  a  vouii'4  man,  of  bold,  adventurous  disposition,  and 
ureal  personal  prowess.  His  mental  qualities,  like 
those  of  most  great  heroes,  have  been  somewhat  over- 
rated ;  hut  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  possessed  talents 
of  n  higher  order  than  were  common  among  the  Scot- 
tish warriors  of  that  nge.  When  Wallace  came  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  his  country,  thousand*  gath- 
ered around  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  nrmv.  He  gained  a  great  victory 
at  Stirling,  and  obliged  the  English  governor  to  leave 
Scotland.  The  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  him 
nnd  he  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  while  Baliol 
was  a  captive  in  England. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders  when  the  rebellion  broko 
out.    He  hastened  back  to  England,  raised  a  largo 
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armv,  marched  into  Scotlund,  nnd  defeated  Wallace 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  A.  L).  129Q.  IU  reestablished 
his  authority  in  the  country,  and  most  of  the  revolted 
nobles  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  Wallace 
refused  to  submit,  and  for  a  long  while  maintained  the 
contest  against  the  English,  lie  was  at  length  betrayed 
by  one  whom  he  thought  his  friend,  and  carried  a  [iris- 
oner  to  Ijondon,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed  for 
treason,  A.  D.  1304. 

Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  rival  of  Baliol, 
plnced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  insurgents, 
and  was  crowned  king,  at  Scone,  in  1306.  In  his  first 
contest  with  the  English,  he  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  with  a  few  followers. 
Being  unsafe  here,  lie  fled  to  the  Island  of  Rachrin  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  sj>ent  some  time.  At 


length,  finding  the  Scots  better  prepared  to  assist  him, 
he  presented  himself  among  them,  and  found  a  consid- 
erable army  ready  to  take  the  field.  Edward  II.  of 
England  marched  against  him  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  if  wc  may  believe  the  historians 
of  that  day.  The  Scots  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  ; 
yet  so  brave  were  they,  and  so  highly  unimated  by  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  they  beheld 
without  dismay  the  approach  of  the  English  army, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  the  important  conflict 
that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Bannockbum,  June  4,  1314,  in  which 
Edward's  army  was  totally  defeated.  This  victory 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  confirmed 
Bruce  in  possession  of  the  thionc. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXV. 

A.  D.  1314  to  137L 

Return  and  Captivity  of  David  IT.  —  State  of 
Government  and  Society  in  Scotland —  Man- 
ners of  the  Nobles — Warrior  Clergymen  — 
Slavery  —  Rise  of  the  Burghers  —  Education 
—  Dress. 

TROOOH  the  English  had  lost  all  hope  of  regaining 
their  dominion  in  Scotland,  they  continued  on  hostile 
terms  wi'h  that  country  for  a  long  time.  Darid  II, 
king  of  Scotland,  invaded  England  while  Edward  III. 
was  carrying  on  his  wars  with  the  French;  but  he  was 
met  bv  the  Enclish  northern  barons,  nod  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Ncvil's  Cross,  A.  D.  131*2.  David  was 
taken  captive,  curried  to  London,  and  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  come  time.  After  eleven  years  of 
captivity,  he  was  liberated  by  promising  to  pay  a  ran- 
som of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  —  a  sum  which, 
considering  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  may  be 
<  i  considered  equal  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present 
.  lim*. 

Tho  several  nations  that  formerly  composed  the 


population  of  Scotland,  had  by  this  time  become  so 
mingled  together,  that  they  exhibited  only  two  distinct 
races  —  the  Highlanders  and  LOW  hinders.  The  latter 
were  much  more  polished  than  the  former,  nnd,  as  far 
as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  would  permit,  cul- 
tivated the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  while  their  northern 
neighbors  held  in  contempt  the  customs  nnd  pursuits 
of  civilized  life,  regarded  themselves  as  independent 
of  the  laws,  nnd  looked  to  their  chieftains  as  their  only 
legitimate  rulers.  The  syslem  of  clanship  prevailed 
in  the  Low  lands  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands,  mid  the 
great  nobles  were,  in  reality,  as  indc|«>ndcuf  of  the 
monarch  as  the  Highland  chiefs.  Each  could  mu-'i  r 
his  clan  around  him  to  defend  his  castle  and  his  lands; 
and  it  was  seldom  that  a  clansman  was  found  who 
would  not  fight  to  the  last  extremity  for  his  liege  lord, 
and  obey  his  commands  in  preference  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

The  power  of  a  feudal  superior  over  his  vassals  nnd 
bondsmen  was  much  the  same  with  the  Scotch  as  with 
the  English,  and  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  great 
w  as  very  similar  in  both  countries.  Their  castles  were 
crowded  with  knights,  esquires,  pages,  and  retainers 
of  every  degree.    Feasting  and  minstrelsy  were  the 
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amusements  in  their  princely  hulls ;  while  out  of  doors 
they  sought  the  bolder  pnstimcs  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  chivalric  sports.  Many  of  the  offices  in  noble 
families  were  hereditary,  such  89  those  of  the  minstrel, 
the  baker,  the  brewer,  the  miller,  and  the  forester. 
The  last  of  these  held  a  very  important  employment, 
as  he  had  the  care  of  all  the  game  in  his  master's 
woods.  It  was  customary  for  a  young  chieftain,  on 
returning  from  his  first  hunting  expedition,  to  give  his 
hunting-suit  and  arms  to  the  forester.  There  were 
perquisites  attached  to  all  the  other  hereditary  offices. 
When  a  tenant  brought  his  corn  to  be  ground  at  the 
baronial  mill,  a  certain  portion  was  due  to  the  Imron, 
half  as  much  to  the  miller,  and  a  quarter  to  the  miller's 
man. 

The  clergy  of  those  days  were  hunters  and  warriors, 
and  led  their  vassals  to  battle  and  to  the  chase.  They 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  lay  nobles  in  the  field 
by  wearing  cassocks  over  their  armor.  The  bishops 
and  abbots  had  long  been  the  principal  traders  in  the 
community,  for  they  alone  had  sufficient  capital  to 
embark  largely  in  commerce,  and  they  at  first  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  the  fisheries.  On  all  the 
feudal  estates  some  of  the  tenants  were  free  farmers, 
who  hired  their  lands  and  could  remove  at  pleasure. 
But  a  great  proportion  were  still  in  bondage ;  nor  was 
it  till  long  afterward  that  all  vestiges  of  slavery  dis- 
appeared. The  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
wars  had  given  liberty  to  many,  and  the  masters  them- 
selves often  conferred  the  gift  of  freedom  on  their 
oondmcn ;  but  the  work  of  emancipation  went  on  very 
gradually.  There  were  slaves  in  Scotland  till  the  cud 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  burghers  were  fast  rising  to 
wealth  and  consequence.  These  were  so  named  from 
the  burghs,  which  were  originally  small  colonics  of 
traders  and  artisans,  who  in  most  cases  had  purchased 
their  freedom  from  their  lords.  These  freedmen  formed 
themselves  into  trading  communities,  and  improved 
their  little  villages  till  they  grew  into  towns.  To  these 
towns  privileges  were  from  time  to  time  granted  by  the 
kings,  who  knew  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  encouragement  given  to  arts 
nnd  commerce.  The  earliest  burghs  in  Scotland  were 
Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh.  The  burghers  gradually 
acquired  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  of  sending  representatives  to  parliament.  The 
chief  trades  were  those  of  the  blacksmith,  armorer, 
goldsmith,  tanner,  dyer,  and  cap-maker.  The  Scotch 
smiths  and  armorers  were  not  so  skilful  as  those  of 
England,  which  caused  the  English  government  to 
make  a  law  that  no  armor  should  be  carried  into  Scot- 
land, and  this  was  always  mentioned  in  the  passports. 
The  Scots  were  then  considered  as  foreigners  by  the 
English. 

The  state  of  education  was  much  the  same  as  in 
other  countries  during  the  feudal  ages,  when  learning 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  monks  and  clergy,  and 
few  could  even  read  or  write,  except  those  educated 
for  the  church.  There  were  schools  in  the  principal 
towns,  conducted  by  the  monks,  to  which  boys  were 
srnt  who  were  designed  for  the  clerical  profession, 
i'hey  usuully  went  to  Oxford  or  Paris  to  complete  their 
studios,  as  there  was  no  university  in  Scotland  till  after 
lh»-  reign  of  Robert  III.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  not  a  Scottish  baron  who 
knew  how  to  write  his  own  name.  Nor  was  it  thought 
*ny  disgrace  to  be  thus  deficient,  as  learning  was  not 


held  in  much  estimation  by  the  warlike  nobles  of  those 
rude  times. 

Every  clan,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
was  distinguished  by  the  colors  and  pattern  of  the 
plaid,  a  garment  worn  by  all  ranks.  Each  clansman 
bore  the  name  and  wore  the  plaid  of  his  chief;  and 
thus  it  was  known  whether  a  man  was  a  Douglas,  a 
Campbell,  a  Macdonald,  or  the  clansman  of  any  other 
chieftain.  The  making  of  the  plaids  was  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  female  industry,  as  the  wool  was  not 
only  spun,  but  dyed  and  woven  by  the  people  of  the 
country. 
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A.  D.  1371  to  1809. 

Accession  of  the  Stuarts  —  Private  Wars 
Raids  —  Invasion  of  Richard  II.  —  D  est  rue-  \ 
Hon  of  Melrose  —  Improvements  of  James  I. 

—  Law  against  Somers  —  James  III.  —  Ac- 
quisition of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 

—  Calamitous  End  of  James  III.  —  Reign 
of  James  IV. 

The  Bruce  line  of  sovereigns  became  extinct  in 
1371 ,  and  Robert  II.,  of  the  family  of  Stuarts,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  name  was  derived  from  the  office  i 
of  High  Steteard,  which  was  held  by  the  husband  of 
Margery  Bruce.  Her  son  Robert  was  the  founder  of 
the  dvnasty,  which  reigned  in  Scotland  as  long  as  that 
kingdom  remained  unconnected  with  England.  The 
right  possessed  by  the  barons  of  going  to  war  on  their 
own  account,  produced  constant  disorders,  as  they  were 
but  too  apt  to  avenge  by  force  of  arms  any  trifling 
injury  offered  to  their  vassals.  Feuds  of  this  nature 
often  arose  between  the  Scottish  and  English  nobles,  • 
so  that  the  border  countries  were  subject  to  constant 
inroads,  which  were  always  attended  with  plunder  and  j 
bloodshed.  Every  dispute  was  followed  by  a  "  raid," 
as  an  expedition  of  this  kind  was  termed,  when  a 
large  booty  of  cattle  and  prisoners  was  carried  ofT.  A 
hostile  feeling  was  thus  kept  up  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  was  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  sov- 
ereign. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  A.  D.  1377,  war  broke  out  between  that 
country  and  Scotland.  A  French  army  was  sent  to 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  John  de  Vienne, 
admiral  of  France,  nnd  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
of  the  age.  Richard  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  ■ 
was  burned  and  plundered,  nothing  being  spared  but 
the  monastery  of  Ilolyrood.  Many  other  edifices  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  among  them  the 
beautiful  abbey  of  Melrose.  No  advantage  was  gained 
by  this  invasion,  for  the  country  was  so  laid  waste  that 
the  English  were  compelled  to  retreat  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  was  at  this  period,  ( 138H,)  that  the  battle  of 
Otterbourne,  or  Attcrburn,  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  the  history  of  England.  This 
affair  was  celebrated  in  the  old  ballads  under  the  name 
of  Cher  tf  Chase. 

James  I.  (A.  D.  1424)  made  great  improvements  . 
in  the  government.     He  formed  the  parliament  «f 
Scotland  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  that  of*  * 
England.    He  instituted  regular  courts  of  justice,  aud 
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lints  limited  the  power  of  the  lords  over  their  vassals 
liy  taking  from  them  the  right  of  acting  as  sole  judges 
on  their  own  estates  —  a  privilege  long  enjoyed  by  the 
feudal  nobles  of  every  country  in  Europe,  anil  one 
that  had  given  them  absolute  control  over  the  lives 
anil  property  of  their  dependents.  By  such  menas, 
'atnes,  in  the  course  of  time,  accomplished  bis  grand 
design  of  bringing  the  nobles  under  subordination,  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  clnsses. 
He  also  caused  all  the  laws  to  be  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  instead  of  the  Latin,  which  had 
previously  been  the  legal  tongue.  One  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  this  reign  related  to  a  class  of  beggars 
culled  sorntrt,  who  pretended  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  intruding  into  people's 
bouses,  where  they  took  their  seat  at  the  table,  anil 
received  what  was  given  to  them  as  a  right  rather  than 
as  a  favor.  They  all  claimed  to  be  of  gentle  birth,  and 
some  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  ride  about  the  country 
with  attendants,  who  were  beggars  also.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  it  was  enacted  that  no  such  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  beg  or  insist  on  being  entertained  in 
any  farm-houses  or  other  dwellings.  An  exception, 
however,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  royal  or  licensed 
beggars,  known  as  the  M  Blue-gowns,"  or  "  King's 
bedesmen."  These  were  men  above  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, or  worthy  persons  who  had  fallen  into  misfor- 
tunes. They  were  distinguished  by  a  badge  granted 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh;  and  this  vener- 
able order  of  privileged  mendicants  continued  in  Scot- 
land till  a  very  late  period. 

Under  James  III.,  the  union  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  with  Scotland  took  place  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  king  with  the  princess  of  Denmark, 
A.  D.  1468.  At  this  period,  a  belief  in  astrology  was 
jMevalrnt  all  over  Kuropc  ;  and  there  were  few  princes 
who  did  not  at  times  seek  information,  with  regard  to 
future  events,  from  men  who  were  thought  to  be  skilled 


in  this  imaginary  science.  James  QL  was  mucb 
addicted  to  this  practice.  A  soothsayer  once  declarrd 
to  him  thai  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  his  ncare«t 
of  kin ;  whereupon  he  imprisoned  his  two  brothers  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  This  act,  with  other  measure* 
of  his  administration,  made  him  unpopular.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  particularly  that  of  architec- 
ture, to  which  he  devoted  the  chief  portion  of  his  time. 
Jle  indulged  his  taste  for  erecting  sumptuous  buildings 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  increase  the  disaffection  of  the 
people,  who  found  their  taxes  augmented  by  the  king's 
expenditures.  Ho  also  seized  on  certain  revenues 
belonging  to  the  church,  which  gave  much  offence  to 
the  clergy. 

The  power  of  the  nobility  had  greatly  increased  in 
this  reign,  and  James  undertook  a  scries  of  measures 
to  reduce  it.  This  proceeding,  added  to  his  previous 
unpopular  acts,  produced  a  rebellion.  The  nobles  of 
the  south  took  up  arms  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
deposing  the  king,  nnd  placing  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Kothsay,  on  the  throne.  The  young  prince,  misguided 
by  their  evil  counsels,  appeared  at  their  head,  in  arms 
against  his  father.  The  northern  barons  adhered  to 
Jumcs,  and  the  two  parties  met  in  battle  array,  about 
a  mile  from  the  memorable  field  of  Bannockburn. 
The  king  saw  his  son  leading  his  enemies  against  him. 
Hither  the  remembrance  of  the  prophecy,  or  the  shock 
which  this  sight  caused  to  his  feelings,  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  unhappy  father,  that  he  lost  nil 
courage,  and  fled.  As  he  was  crossing  the  brook  of 
Bunnorkbtirn,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  drawing  wnter 
from  the  stream,  being  startled  by  the  galloping  of  his 
horse,  cast  down  her  pitcher  before  him.  The  fright- 
ened animal  suddenly  reared,  and  threw  his  rider,  who 
was  severely  injured  by  the  fall.  There  was  a  mill 
near  at  hand,  to  which  he  was  carried.  One  of  the 
rebels,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  the  king,  hearing  the 
woman  cull  for  assistance,  rushed  into  the  mill,  and 
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rert.-gnizing  tin-  king,  insiun'lv  stabl>ed  ii'tn  to  the  heart. 
A.  1>.  1  l>7.     H<:  was  succeeded  hv  his  sun. 

J'linc-t  I  V.,  no'w  hli-canding  his  iiutiatur.il  behavior 
to  Ins  father,  govcueii  ifu'  kingdom  « iscly,  uml  the 
Scoeh  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of  tranquillity 
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Warbcck,  :l;e  (»rc;<  n-!<  r  io  tin.-  throne  of  England  in 
tin-  :inif  of  Minn  .!.,•]  invaded  in  the 
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u:;<T,vard  f  miie  1  n  cl  i-^i  r  ..!:i.i;>>-e  w  i;h  En  :!  old  !•', 
marrying  the  piii.c*  M.;rg..r.'\  i'.i'ig:.t-  r  of  ijw  kin;:. 
In  coiiseuti  -we  o!  linn  i ii. i rr ■- 1 ■_: •  .  »t  :re-itv  of  peace 
W  l«  MVlle  Im  '«(  i  fi  llie  two  k  i *>:%■*,  hv  \\  r I  ell  t':e 
town  of  IWwick  Wu«  II  V ''ii  iijt  to  Eiigrind  forever. 
Tin-  lliliuil  of  J  i  ie'S  .old  \li:_'i.'<;  Was  at>  event   i  I  till 

Ii.hI  great  it  'l  r  ice  over  the  future  fate  of  both  king- 
doms ;  for  Margaret  was  the  grandmother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots. 


'be  sold  in  foreign  countries;  so  that  they  were  al 
j  traders,  and  many  of  them  acquired  the  greater  pari 
!  of  their  wealth  by  their  commercial  dealings. 

James  marred  a  French  princess.  Mary,  the  sior 
of  tlie  duke  of  (in!-*-,  who  look  u  forward  part  in  't.o 
|M>rsceution  of  the  French  Protes'anl*.  It  was  owui;; 
to  his  alliance  with  tins  powerful  family,  tint  |w  \t  i.< 
so  strong  an  enemy  to  the  ivfonnatioii,  which  a:  il.  > 
time  was  making  ri|#.tJ  progress  in  Scotland.  J.m»> 
s-ilJiTed  t!;e  PmVstan  s  n.  Ik-  crte-lly  per-eeotetl.  .  t ...  J 
he  MDiiii  became  involved  in  ilispires  with  Henry  Vlil. 
oil  the  siibirrt  t.t'  re!:_r'"ri.  A  war  ensued,  ai:d  Jane- 
:it:eni;ttei|  'o  r  i;*i   a  lar-e  artiiv  ;  h  it  the  li  sitii  .-'luii 
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Battle  of  Flodden  Field —  James  V.  —  Per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  —  Accession  of 
Mary  —  The  Reformation  —  Rivalry  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  —  Marriage  of  Mary 
to  Darnley  —  Murder  of  Rizzio. 

As  long  ns  Henry  VII.  lived,  peace  continued  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England.  Hut  after  his  death, 
many  causes  of  disagreement  arose  between  King 
James  and  Henry  VIII.,  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  The  English  captured  two  fine  Scotch  vessels 
on  the  charge  of  piracy,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
they  were  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the  king.  James 
determined  to  invade  England.  All  his  wisest  minis- 
ters endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  step ; 
but  ho  was  bent  upon  indulging  his  resentment,  and 
summoned  all  his  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  with  provisions  for  forty  days. 
The  people  obeyed  with  sorrow,  for  they  saw  the  prob- 
ability of  a  fatal  termination  to  this  useless  undertaking. 
A  large  army  was  collected,  and  James  marched  into 
England  attended  by  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  was  in  France,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to 
oppose  the  Scots.  He  was  already  in  Northumberland 
whf n  James  crossed  the  border.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Flodden  Field,  September,  1513.  The  Scots  were 
defeated,  and  the  king  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
nobles.    The  body  of  James  was  never  discovered. 

James  V.,  who  succeeded  him,  exerted  himself  to 
reestablish  pence  both  with  England  and  amidst  the 
unruly  Scottish  chiefs.  He  put  himself  nt  the  head 
of  an  irregular  army,  composed  partly  of  soldiers  and 
partly  of  huntsmen,  and  made  a  progress  through  the 
country  under  pretence  of  hunting.  He  took  several 
castles  by  force,  and  put  to  death  those  chiefs  who  had 
hern  guilty  of  illegal  ac's.  Their  lauds  were  converted 
into  whecpwalks  hy  the  king,  who  derived  great  profit 
from  his  flocks:  this  caused  bis  uncle,  Henry  Vlll.,  to 
call  him  a  firmer.  It  was  common,  however,  in  that 
age,  for  ail  great  people  —  kings,  noblemen,  bishops, 
abbots,  \c. —  to  keep  sheep,  and  send  their  wool  to 
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euii't  jri  ises  proved  abortive.  In  an  invasion  of  Cum- 
berland, 4P""ly  of  ten  thousand  Scots  sutRred  them- 
selves to  he  defeated  by  five  hundred  English.  Morti- 
fied by  this  disgrace  and  the  contemptuous  behavior  of 
bis  own  nobles,  the  king  retired  to  Fulklnnd  Castle, 
where  he  died  of  chugrin,  t.i.x  days  niter  the  birth  of 
his  unfortunate  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
A.  T>.  1512. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  having  now  descended  to  a 
female  infant,  Henry  VIII.  was  desirous  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  a  marriage  between  the  youthful 
queen  and  his  son  Edward.  The  Scottish  parliament 
would  have  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  Henry  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority.  The  disputes  which  arose 
upon  this  point  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  from  Henry, 
and  Mary  was  sent  to  France  for  safety,  where  .she 
was  educated,  and  married  to  the  dauphin,  son  of 
Henrv  II.  Seventeen  years  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  James  V.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland.  Ii 
was  in  this  interval  that  the  reformation  was  <-s'ab!i.«hni 
in  that  country.  In  England,  the  Catholic  religion  had 
been  abolished  by  authority  of  the  king.  In  Scotland, 
the  same  end  was  accomplished  by  the  preaching  of 
the  celebrated  reformer  John  Knox,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Calvin. 

The  husband  of  Mary  had  become  king  of  France 
under  the  name  of  Francis  II.  His  death  took  plact 
shortly  afterward,  and  Mury.  who  was  then  only  nine 
teen  years  of  age,  was  recalled  to  her  own  kingdom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  cousin  to  Mary,  ami  the  hitter  was  regarded 
by  many  ns  having  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than 
Elizabeth.  Mary  had,  therefore,  been  persuaded, 
while  her  husband  was  living,  to  assume  the  title  of 
Queen  of  France  and  England*  an  offence  which 
Elizabeth  never  forgave.  The  Scotch  were  at  first 
much  pleased  with  their  youthful  sovereign;  but  Mary- 
was  less  satisfied  with  her  subjects.  She  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  hud  been  educated  in  French  manners. 
Scotland  was  to  her  as  a  foreign  land.  The  feelings 
of  the  pcoplo  ran  v  * -y  etrong  against  Popery;  mv\  the 
whole  country  wa>  «  most  unsettled  condition. 
Domestic  warfare  existed  between  rival  chieftains; 
and  in  many  parts  there  were  troops  of  banditti  who 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  ruins  of  old  castles,  or  di* 
mantled  nblieys,  which  afforded  security  for  themselves 
and  their  plunder. 

The  beginning  of  the  queen's  misfortunes  was  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Darnley,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who, 
like  hei-vlf,  had  some  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
Elizabeth  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  this 
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match.  The  Protestant  nobles  of  Scotland  also  opposed 
it,  as  Darnlcy  was  a  Catholic.  An  insurrection  of 
the  Protestants  ensued,  and  Mary  took  the  field  ngninst 
them,  at  the  head  of  her  troop*.  The  insurgents  were 
soon  dispersed.  Mary,  however,  became  involved  in 
domestic  troubles.  Dnrnley  was  a  selfish,  weak-mind- 
ed,  and  ill-tempered  man,  and  soon  lost  her  ntfection. 
Jealousy  increased  her  uuhappiness.  Every  person  in 
whose  society  she  ■pjK'ared  to  take  pleasure,  became 
mi  object  of  suspicion  to  her  husband.  She  had  a 
secretary  named  David  Rizzio,  an  Italian,  who  was  a 
man  of  education,  and  un  accomplished  musician. 
The  queen  bestowed  on  him  a  degree  of  favor  which 
excited  the  enmity  of  many  of  the  courtiers,  and  made 
him  numerous  enemies.  Darnlcy 's  jealousy  was  strongly 
excited  toward  Rizzio ;  and  one  evening,  when  the  queen 
und  several  of  her  ladies  were  at  supper  with  him, 
Darnlcy,  with  some  noblemen  of  his  party,  burst  into 
the  room,  dragged  him  from  the  table,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  save  his  life. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXVI1I. 

A.  D.  1566  to  1573. 
Minder  of  Darnlcy — Marriage  of  Mary  to 
Bothwell  — Insurrection '- — Imprisonment  and 
Deposition  of  Mary — Her  Flight  to  Eng- 
land —  Captivity  and  Execution  —  Civil 
War. 
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Mart  fled  from  Holyrood  House  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
determined  to  avenge  this  cruel  outrage. 
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bled  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to  her  interest,  and 
raised  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men.  Durnlci 
affected  re|»eniance  for  his  share  of  the  crime,  and 
joined  her  against  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Ix.rd 
Ruthven,  who  fled  to  England  ;  while  the  earl  of  Mnr- 
rav,  and  others  who  had  been  banished  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  her  marriage,  returned,  and  were  tHken  again 
into  favor.  Among  these  was  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a 
bold,  ambitious  man,  and  a  decided  foe  to  l)arnley. 
The  queen  bestowed  high  honors  upon  bin,  notwith- 
standing his  hostility  to  her  husband.  Darnlcy,  I*  trig 
taken  ill  of  the  small-pox,  removed  to  a  place  called 
tlie  Kirk  of  Field,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh. 
One  night,  just  nfter  the  queen  had  left  him  00  her 
return  to  Holyrood,  the  house  was  blown  up  wiih  gun- 
powder, and  Darnlcy  wns  killed.  It  was  know  n  bev  ond 
a  doubt  that  Bothwell  was  the  author  of  this  murder, 
and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  it ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  he  entered  the  court  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  all  well  armed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  hired  soldiers.  The  judges  dared 
not  venture  to  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  queen  Strongly  indi- 
cates her  participation  in  this  crime.  A  few  months 
only  had  elapsed,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Both- 
well,  and  thus  lost  the  respect,  as  well  as  the  u  fleet  ion 
of  a  great  part  of  her  subjects.  Her  guilt  was  never 
openly  proved,  but  the  belief  of  it  was  general.  The 
infant  prince  James,  her  son,  was  kept  in  Stirling  Cas- 
tie,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  Such 
was  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  Mary's  disgrace- 
ful marriage,  that  many  of  the  lords  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  her  from  the  throne. 
The  queen  and  Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where 
they  assembled  a  few  troops,  intending  to  give  baiile 
to  the  insurgents.  But  the  disnflcction  was  so  general, 
ihnt  Mary's  own  party  refused  to  act  in  her  behalf, 
unless  Bothwell  were  banished  from  the  country.  To 
this  she  reluctantly  agreed,  and  Bothwell  went  to 
the  Orkneys.  He  was  afterward  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  nnd  carried  to  Norway,  and  from  thence  to 
Sweden,  where  he  died  in  the  Castle  of  Mulmoe. 

When  Bothwell  had  departed,  Mary  expressed  her 
willingness  to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  She 
was  conducted  back  to  Edinburgh,  but  found  that  she 
had  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the  people,  in  fact, 
the  noblemen  w  ho  had  taken  up  arms  against  her  had 
determined  she  should  never  reign  in  Scotland  again. 
They  sent  her,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Loch-lcvcu 
Castle,  which  stands  on  a  little  island  in  a  lake.  There, 
after  enduring  some  weeks  of  captivity  and  harsh 
treatment,  she  was  compelled  to  sign  a  deed  resigning 
the  crown  to  her  infant  son,  A.  D.  1567.  Mary  had 
reigned  over  Scotland  about  seven  years,  and  had  been 
married  three  times,  though  she  was  scarcely  twenty- 
six  years  old. 

The  earl  of  Murray  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  queen  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
leven  for  many  months  longer.  At  length  she  escaped, 
and  was  joined  by  several  noblemen,  w  ho  raised  an 
army  of  five  thousand  nun  to  replace  her  on  the 
throne.  This  little  army  met  the  superior  forces  of  the 
regent,  Murray,  at  I*angsidc.  Mary's  army  was  <!»> 
feated,  nnd  she  fled  to  England,  trusting  to  the  pr' pr- 
osily of  her  cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  iftW 
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ner  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  her  with  all 
the  jealousy  of  a  personal  and  political  rival.  After 
holding  her  for  eighteen  years  in  captivity,  Elizabeth 
caused  her  to  be  tried  on  a  chnrgo  of  conspiracy,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  A.  1).  1587.  No 
part  of  Scottish  history  has  given  rise  to  more  discus- 
sion than  the  character  of  this  celebrated  queen.  Some 
writers  maintain  her  innocence  of  Darnley's  murder ; 
but  the  general  voice  of  history  is  against  her.  Her 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  misfortunes,  have  soft- 
ened the  judgment  of  mankind  with  regard  to  her 
errors ;  and  she  was  not  so  much  the  victim  of  her  own 
imprudence,  as  of  the  jealousy,  malignity,  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  her  rival  Elizabeth. 

The  flight  of  Mary  from  Scotland  was  followed  by 
another  long  civil  war.  Murray,  the  regent,  was  shot 
from  a  window  as  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Linlithgow,  by  the  lord  of  Bolhwellluiugh,  in  revenge 
for  a  private  injury.  Lord  Lenox  was  next  appointed 
regent,  but  ho  was  soon  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
queen's  partisans ;  and  the  carl  of  Mar,  who  succeeded 
him,  died  shortly  afterward,  under  circumstances  which 
occasioned  strong  suspicion  that  poison  had  been  given 
him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
earl  of  Morton,  on  whom  the  regency  next  devolved. 
The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  wretched  state. 
Tl»e  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  called  the 
"  Queen's  men,"  and  the"  King's  men  "  —  a  fatal  dis- 
tinction,  which  caused  fathers  to  fight  against  their 
sons,  and  brothers  to  contend  with  brothers.  AH 
peuceful  occupations  were  suspended ;  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  neglected  ;  villages  were  burned  ;  the 
prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  were  barbarously  exe- 
ruled.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  in  Scotland  at  this  unhappy 
period.  Two  governments  existed  at  the  same  time. 
The  regent  held  one  parliament  at  Stirling,  while  the 
queen's  party  held  another  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
kept  possession  of  the  castle.  It  is  said  that  the  earl 
of  Morton  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  acted  according  to  her  instructions  ;  by  which 
means  she  exercised  an  indirect  authority  over  Scot- 
land while  she  detained  the  Scottish  queen  in  prison. 
The  cause  of  Mary  gradually  declined,  till,  at  length, 
ihe  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  taken  by  the  regent  in 
1573,  which  put  a  period  to  the  struggle. 


CUAPTER  CCCCXXIX. 

A.  0. 1473  to  1707. 

James  VI. —  His  Accession  to  the  Tfirone  of 
England  — Charles  I.  —  Civil  War—  The 
Covenanters  —  Cromwell  —  Conquest  of  Scot- 
land —  The  Restoration  —  Cf utiles  II.  — 
Persecution  of  the  Covenanters  —  James  II. 
William  III.  — Union  of  Scotland  and 
England. 

James  VI.  assumed  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  carl  of  Morton,  who 
for  many  reasons  had  become  an  object  of  his  dislike, 
was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Dornlcy ;  and,  although  the  charge  was  never  sat- 
isfactorily proved,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.    Mary  was  still  languishing  in  im- 


prisonment in  England  ;  but  James  made  no  exertion* 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.  He  was  constitutionally 
indolent,  and  a  great  coward.  The  fear  of  Elizabeth 
was  sufficient  to  annihilate  all  filial  feelings  in  Ins 
breast.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
the  conspiracies  of  discontented  barons,  the  feuds  of 
the  border  clans  and  the  Highlanders,  and  the  dispute.* 
of  the  king  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy  on  tho  subject 
of  episcopacy.  There  was  scarcely  a  nobleman  in 
Scotland  who  was  not  in  arms  against  some  rival  chief. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1603,  James 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  two  coun- 
tries remained  separate  kingdoms,  having  each  its  own 
parliament  and  separate  laws,  but  administered  by  one 
king.  It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  the 
borders ;  and,  ns  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  clans,  they  were  sent  to 
serve  in  the  wars  of  tho  Netherlands,  where  the  people 
were  fighting  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards.  This  measure  put  an  eud  to  the  feud* 
which  had  so  long  distracted  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  of  James  to  revive  tho  order 
of  bishops,  and  to  compel  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  form 
of  worship  of  the  English  church.  All  festivals  had 
been  abolished  in  ScoUand  at  the  period  of  the  rcforma 
tion.  James  was  so  bent  upon  assimilating  the  church 
government  of  Scotland  to  tliat  of  England,  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1617,  entirely  with 
that  view  ;  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  served  only 
to  make  him  unpopular. 

James  diod  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  in  both 
kingdoms  by  his  son  Charlet  I.  For  twelve  year* 
after  his  accession,  Scotland  remained  nt  peace,  and 
the  condition  of  tho  people  was  much  improved. 
These  fair  prospects,  however,  were  blasted  by  the 
imprudent  behavior  of  the  king  in  England,  as  we  have 
already  related  in  the  history  of  that  country.  Charles 
attempted  to  abolish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  in  Scotland,  and  introduce  episcopacy  on 
the  model  of  the  church  of  England.  A  rebellion 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  the  people  of 
Scotland  entered  into  a"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant " 
to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  This  celebrated  compact  was  signed  by 
multitudes  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  —  noblemen, 
clergy,  and  citizens  of  all  classes.  Copies  of  it  were 
sent  to  all  the  principal  towns,  where  the  same  enthu- 
siasm prevailed,  and  the  people  flocked  to  sign  the 
covenant.  Tho  king  resolved  to  put  down  the  Cove- 
nanters by  force  of  arms;  the  latter  determined  to 
resist  him.  Both  sides  collected  their  forces,  and  a 
civil  war  again  distracted  the  kingdom.  Tho  king's 
forces  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
England.  The  rebellion  in  that  country  prevented 
him  from  devoting  any  further  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  did  not  agree  with  the  English  republi- 
cans ;  and,  when  Charles  I.  was  executed,  in  1649,  they 
proclaimed  his  son,  Charles  II.  He  was  then  on  the 
continent;  upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  compiled  him  to  sign  the  covenant, 
and  make  a  solemn  promise  to  support  the  form  of 
religion  then  established  in  Scotland,  before  they  would 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  Cromwell  marched 
into  Scotland  against  the  king.  A  large  army,  under 
General  Lesley,  assembled  to  oppose  hia  progress. 
They  attacked  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  and  were  totally 
defeated.    Cromwell  drove  the  king  from  Scotland 
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and  then  pursued  him  to  Worcester,  as  we  have 
already  related.  General  Monk  was  left  with  an 
English  force,  to  keep  possession  of  Scotland,  and,  for 
nine  years,  the  country  was  governed  by  commission- 
ers, sending  a  certain  number  of  members  to  the  Eng- 
i-sh  parliament. 

Charles  11.  was  restored  in  England  and  Scotland 
at  the  same  time —  1660.  His  reign  in  Scotland  was 
tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Ho  persecuted  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  put  to  death  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who 
.vas  their  great  supporter  and  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  compelling  Charles  to  sign  the  covenant. 
The  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  expelled  from  their 
homes,  and  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  the  caves  of 
the  mountains.  The  prisons  were  crowded  with  Non- 
conformists, or  those  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Episcopal  mode  of  worship  ;  and,  when  these  recep- 
tacles were  filled  to  overflowing,  the  prisoners  were 
«ent  to  the  plantations  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Graham  of  Claver- 
bouae,  a  military  commander,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  sanguinary  hostilities  against  the  Covenanters.  At 
firsr,  they  gained  some  advantages  over  the  king's 
troops,  defeated  Claverhouse,  who  was  sent  to  disperse 
them  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  But,  at  length, 
■>  powerful  army,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
narched  from  England  toward  Glasgow,  and  defeated 
the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  A.  D. 
1679,  by  which  the  insurrection  was  completely  sup- 
pressed. 

From  this  period  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  when 
lames  II.  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  William 
uf  Orange  became  king  of  England,  the  history  of 
.Scotland  consists  entirely  of  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  religious  disputes.  James  ruled  Scotland  as  tyran- 
nically as  his  predecessor,  and  attempted  to  impose  the 
Catholic  religion  upon  the  people.  The  accession  of 
W  illiam,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  these  persecutions, 
and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was  reestablished. 
Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Queen  Anne,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  joined  by  an  act  of  union,  and 
became  one  monarchy,  by  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  A.  D.  1707. 


'  CHAPTER  CCCCXXX. 

Ihirf  Cities  —  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  Manners,  Literature,  Architec- 
ture, Dress,  Sfc,  of  the  Scotch. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  has  a  very  pe- 
culiar situation  upon  three  ridges,  separated  by  deep 
t  wines.  The  Old  Town,  which,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  comprised  the  whole  city,  stands  on 
the  central  ridge.  Tho  houses  are  hero  crowded  into 
the  smallest  possible  space,  and  raised,  sometimes,  to 
he  height  of  twelve  and  fourteen  stories.  The  New 
Town  contains  the  residences  of  almost  all  the  wealthy 
tod  fashionable  classes.  It  is  regularly  built,  of  fine 
freestone,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns 
in  Great  Britain.  Tho  beauty  of  Edinburgh  is  en- 
hanced by  its  situation,  the  city  being  overlooked,  on 
on»'  side,  by  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
situated,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  bold  range  of  hills, 
the  highest  of  which  is  called  Arthur's  Scat.  The 


city  strikes  the  eye  rather  by  its  general  effect  than  by 
the  architectural  beauty  of  particular  edifices.  The 
chief  structures  are  Holyrood  House,  Hcriot's  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  Ca'liedral  of  St.  Giles.  A  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  recently  been  erected  here. 
Edinburgh  is  supported  principally  by  its  courts  of  law, 
which  bring  numerous  visitors  to  the  place.  It  is  a 
city  eminently  scientific  and  literary,  and  has  become 
known,  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  appellation  of 
41  Modern  Athens."  The  bookselling  and  publishing 
business  is  transacted  here  on  a  large  scale.  The 
trade  by  sea  is  carried  on  through  Lcith,  which  is  the 
port  of  Edinburgh.  The  population  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand. 

Glasgow  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  population,  the  thiol  city  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
lumdsomely  built,  and  its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Scotland.  The  public  edifices  arc  also  remarkable 
for  their  elegance.  Glasgow  has  a  university  four 
hundred  years  old,  with  three  public  libraries,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  Tho  population  of  the  city  is  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  Greenock  is  the  seaport  of 
Glasgow,  and  has  a  large  trade. 

Paisley  is  a  large  manufacturing  place,  where  mus- 
lins of  the  finest  texture  are  fabricated.  It  has  some 
fine  architectural  structures. 

Aberdeen  is  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  North."  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Obi  and  the  New  City.  Old 
Aberdeen  has  rather  the  aspect  of  a  village,  but  is 
adorned  with  the  fine  old  edifice  of  King's  College 
New  Aberdeen  is  a  handsome  city,  built  of  the  granite 
which  abounds  in  its  neighborhood  :  population,  twenty 
thousand.  Dundee  is  the  fourth  city  in  ScoUand  as  to 
population  and  wealth.  It  has  large  manufactures  ol 
linen,  sailcloth,  ice. 


The  proportion  of  cultivated  land  in  Sco'land  is 
small,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  inhabitants  evinced  a 
great  dislike  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Within  a  century,  however,  the  husbandry  of 
the  country  has  much  improved,  though  the  natural 
unproductiveness  of  the  soil  is  such  that  Scotland  can 
never  be  made  a  fruitful  country.  Only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  black  cattle  are  reared,  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
attended  by  shepherds,  are  seen  on  the  hills  and  moun- 
tain slopes.    Oats  are  the  staple  article  of  cultivation 
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in  Scotland,  and  the  chief  food  of  the  rural  population. 
Barley  is  also  raised  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  for 
brewing.  In  the  Highlands,  the  barley  is  a  very  rude 
species,  called  bear,  or  bigg.  The  chief  exported 
produce  consists  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  sent 
to  England  in  considerable  numbers.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland  consist  principally  of  linen ;  the 
greatef  part  of  the  raw  material  is  imported.  The 
fisheries  are  a  considerable  branch  of  industry  in  this 
country.  Herring  nnd  cod  abound  upon  the  coasts. 
The  chief  commercial  intercourse  is  with  the  countries 
on  the  Baltic. 


Rubert  Burnt 


The  Scotch  are  a  grave,  reflecting  people,  at  the 
same  time  bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  persever- 
ing. Under  these  impulses,  they  quit  their  native 
Country  without  regret,  and  seek,  either  in  England  or 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Atlantic,  that  wealth  and 
fame  which  tlvey  eagerly  covet.  The  pride  of  birth 
is  still  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  Highland 
clans.  Literature,  soon  after  its  revival  in  Europe, 
was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  peculiar  ardor.  Even 
in  the  age  of  scholastic  pursuits,  Duns  Scotus  and 
CrichtOfl  were  highly  famous  throughout  Europe. 
W  In  ti  the  sounder  taste  for  classical  knowledge  fol- 
lowed, Buchanan  acquired  the  reputation  of  writing 
Iwitin  with  great  purity.  The  study  of  polite  literature 
was,  some  centuries  ago,  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 
Scotland  than  in  many  other  countries  which  have 
since  surpassed  it  in  that  respect.  The  dialect  which 
is  now  known  as  "broad    Scotch"  was  formerly 


the  language  of  a  polished  court  and  a  cultivated 
nation. 

The  early  Scolch  writings  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  delicacy  of  sentiment  to  those  of  modern  times. 
Between  the  early  and  the  modern  period  of  Scotch 
literature,  occurred  an  interval  in  which  letters  fell  intc 
comparative  disregard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  revived 
with  great  vigor,  and  have  continued  to  flourish  in  un- 
diminished lustre  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
Scotch  w  riters  of  eminence  may  be  mentioned  Hume, 
llobcrtson,  and  Mucaulay,  in  history ;  Reid,  Smith, 
Ferguson,  Kames,  Stuart,  and  Brown,  in  moral  and 
politicul  philosophy  ;  King  James  I.,  Douglas,  Barbour, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Burns,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  poetry  ; 
and,  abve  all,  the  last  mentioned  in  romantic  fiction, 
which  .he  raised  to  a  new  dignity  and  unrivalled  fume. 
In  physical  science,  Scotland  can  boast  of  the  names 
of  Gregory,  Simson,  Block,  I'lnvfair,  Hulton,  nnd 
Leslie.  The  Scotch  have,  for  a  long  time,  ranked 
among  the  best-informed  people  in  Europe.  This  has 
been  owing  to  their  parochial  schools,  in  which  |>ooi 
persons  an?  enabled  to  give  their  children  an  education 
at  a  small  expense.  There  are  few  parents  in  Scotland 
who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

The  Scotch  have  always  been  a  strongly  religious 
people.  In  Catholic  times,  the  Romish  church  en- 
joyed more  influence,  and  had  acquired  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  national  wealth  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  king- 
dom entered  upon  the  course  of  reform  w  ith  an  anient 
zeal,  which  left  all  their  neighbors  for  behind.  After 
a  desperate  struggle,  on  w  hich,  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  politicnl  destinies  of  the  kingdom  depended,  they 
obtained  their  favorite  form  of  presbytery,  the  most 
remote  from  that  pompous  ritual  for  w  hich  they  ha\e 
entertained  the  most  rooted  abhorrence.  The  princi- 
ple of  presbyterianism  consists  in  the  complete  equal- 
ity of  all  members  of  the  clergy,  who  have  each  o 
separate  parish,  of  which  they  perform  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical functions.  The  title  of  bishop,  so  long  con- 
nected with  wealth  nnd  power,  was  rejected,  and  that 
of  minister  substituted.  The  church  government  is 
exorcised  by  presbyteries,  which  are  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  accom- 
panied with  lay  members.  A  minister  and' a  body  of 
elders  constitute  the  kirk  session,  which  is  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  this  system.  A  synod  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  presbyteries.  The 
general  assembly  is  the  highest  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  :  it  is  composed  of  deputies  partly  clerical  and 
partly  lay,  from  each  presbytery  and  borough.  This 
assembly  meets  every  year,  and  appeals  nre  niaile  ti 
it  upon  every  subject  connected  with  religious  matters. 
The  king  sends  a  commissioner,  w  ho  is  present  at  the 
debates,  and  pretends  to  a  right  of  convening  ami  dis- 
solving it ;  but  this  right  is  denied  by  the  church  itself, 
which  acknowledges  no  human  head,  nnd  accounts 
itself  and  the  state  ns  powers  entirely  independent  of 
each  Other,  The  Presbyterian  system  of  religion 
was  established  iu  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1696. 

The  people  nre  strongly  attached  to  their  national 
religion.    They  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  than  the  English.    They  ore 
extremely  pnrticulur  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
'  ministers,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  customary  for  the 
i  presbyteries  to  appoint  none  to  office  who  were  not 
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approved  by  the  parishioners.  On  this  point  n  verv 
serums  schism  lias  lately  taken  plat  e ;  and  there  are 
many  seeders  from  the  established  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment. 


Sir  Willti  tkult. 

N'otwi'hstnnding  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
.nuienee  which  the  general  diffusion  of  literature  and 
commerce  has  excricd  in  the  eradication  of  local  pre- 
judices, the  Sco'ch  have  not  yet  properly  liecomc  one 
people.  They  arc  still  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlandcrs —  two  separate  classes,  who,  in  drew,  lan- 
guage, nnd  the  whole  train  of  their  social  ideas,  dilfer 
materially  from  each  other.  The  Highlanders  have 
regained  many  antique  and  striking  characteristics,  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  arc  obliterated  in  almost 
ev  ery  other  part  of  <■  real  Mritain.  They  speak  ( iaelic, 
and  retain  the  remnants  of  a  costume  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. This  is  the  tartun,  n  cloth  of  mixed  linen 
and  woollen,  adorned  with  brilliant  stripes,  variously 
crossing  each  other,  ond  marking  the  distinctions  of 
the  c Luis;  the  kilt.,  or  short  petticoat,  worn  by  the 
men  ;  the  hose,  fastened  below  the  knee  ;  and  the  bon- 
nrt,  w  hich,  in  another  shape,  is  ulso  Mill  worn  by  the 
shepherds  of  the  bonier.  The  Lowlandcrs  more  nearly 
resemble  tho  English  in  their  drew  and  manners. 
Their  language  is  English,  diversified  by  the  Scandi- 
navian dialects. 

The  largo  towns  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  architec- 
ture as  those  of  England;  but  the  dwellings  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  are  re- 
markable for  their  rudeness.  They  are  called  ihifl- 
*>itr«,  and  are  built  generally  of  rubble-stones,  plas- 
tered with  mud.  Port  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
the  pigs  and  cattle  :  there  is  no  chimney,  nnd  the 
smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  beds 
are  of  fern,  or  heath.  In  regard  to  food,  the  Scotch 
are  alHteminus.  The  pensaniry  have  hard  fare  :  butch- 
er's meat  is  a  holiday  dainty  with  ihem;  and  even 


wheaten  bread  is  a  rarity.  Oatmeal,  in  ihe  form  of 
thin  cakes,  or  porridge,  constitutes  the  main  article  of 
subsistence.  To  this  they  add  greens,  or  kail,  the 
chief  produce  of  their  little  gardens.  The  Scotch 
have  some  dishes  which  they  cherish  with  national  en 
llmsiasin.  Among  these,  the  Aoggi*  holds  the  first 
place  :  this  is  a  mixture  of  oalmeal,  fat,  liver,  and 
onions,  Iniiled  in  the  bag  which  combed  the  stomach 
of  an  animal. 

It  may  lie  said,  in  general,  that  the  Scotch  are  rmi- 
it> ntly  loyal  to  the  British  crown,*  nod  have  censed  to 
cherish  ideas  of  national  independence.  They  ha\e 
a  native  music,  simple  and  pathetic,  expressive  of 
rural  feelings  and  emotions,  to  which  they  are  fondly 
.-lttacln  d.  The  only  amusements  that  can  be  deemed 
striciy  national  are  football  nnd  golf,  a  game  of  ball 
and  bat.  Skating  and  curling,  or  the  rolling  of  smooth 
stones  upon  the  ice,  are  also  pursued  with  great  ardor 
during  the  season  that  admits  of  those  amusements. 
The  recreations  of  the  higher  ranks  are  marly  the 
same  as  in  England.  Tho  Highlanders  nre  fond  of 
dancing,  and  have  their  favorite  national  steps  und 
movements. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXI. 

B.  C  200  to  A.  D.  433. 

Ireland.  —  Description  of  Ireland — Ancient 
Irish  —  The  Scots  and  Milesians  —  The 
Five  Kin'js  of  Ireland  —  The  Hall  of  Tara 

—  The  lirehons  —  Christianity  in  Ireland 

—  Legend  of  St.  Patrick. 

Tuts  island  has  a  diversified  surface,  though  it  is  not 
so  mountainous  as  Scotland.  The  central  portions  arc 
comparatively  level.  The  northern  and  southern  parts 
arc  of  a  more  Alpine  character.  The  bogs  of  Ireland 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  :  they  fori* 
large  tracts,  constituting  a  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  island.  They  tire  mostly  of  peat,  und  are  from 
fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  depth.  The  lakes,  or  /<>»/g/*.<, 
as  they  are  called,  are  small  but  numerous.  A  great 
part  of  the  soil  is  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
island  may  bo  dcscrilx  d  as  on  the  whole  very  fertile. 
The  coast  is  generally  rocky.    On  the  northern  shore 
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UNCERTAINTY   OF   EARLY  IRISH  HISTORY. 


Hound  Tower. 


is  the  celebrated  group  of  basaltic  pillars,  called  the 
Giants'  Causeway. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  which  the 
native  race  now  existing  has  sprung,  appear,  by  the 
language  still  spoken,  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  great 
Celtic  nation.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  till  long  after  the  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain by  the  Romans.  The  speculations  of  ingenious 
antiquaries,  however,  have  rilled  this  void  with  abun- 
dance of  conjectural  matter.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  Phoenicians  made  voyages  to  Ireland,  and 
formed  settlements  there,  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Many  ancient  Structures,  called  Round  Tow- 
ers,* are  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  construction.  Some  re- 
gard these  as  Persian  fire-temples ;  others  ascribe  them 
to  the  Norwegians  or  Danes.  On  this  point  nothing 
cun  be  decided  with  confidence.  The  ancients  gave 
to  this  island  the  names  of  Ierne  and  liibtrnia. 

The  Irish  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  tribe  of 
burbarians  from  the  continent,  called  Scoti,  or  Mile- 
sians, emigrated  through  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  spread 
themselves  over  all  the  country ;  but  respecting  these 
people  we  have  only  bardic  legends,  which  doubtless  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact.  Ireland  obtained 
the  title  of  Scotland  from  the  former  of  these  names, 
which  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  early  history 
of  the  two  countries.  The  Romans,  during  their  occu- 
pation of  Britain,  made  no  attempt  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  the  ancient  population  remained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged  by  any  foreign  mixture.  The  original 
Celtic  is  still  spoken  by  many  of  the  natives,  with  little 
alteration  from  the  times  preceding  the  English  con- 

•  There  are  one  hundred  and  seven  of  these  towers,  or 
sites  of  towert,  now  known.  They  are  of  various  height*, 
usually  about  eighty  feet,  though  one.  rises  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  They  are  very  ancient,  as  they  are  sj>oken  of 
by  the  earliest  writers  as  rery  old.  and  of  an  unknown  origin. 
They  appear  to  hare  been  divided  into  three  stories,  and 
Covered  with  eonical  stone  roofs.  They  have  doors  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground,  ami  windows,  or  loop- 
holes, near  the  top.  In  some  the  stones  are  nicely  chiselled, 
in  others  roughly  hammered. 


quest.  While  the  Romans  were  civilizing  and  improv- 
ing Britain,  the  neighboring  island  remained  in  lb* 
same  rude  state  in  which  it  appears  to  have  existed 
from  its  first  settlement ;  unless,  indeed,  we  admit 
what  is  claimed  by  its  historians  —  that  it  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  indigenous  civilization,  at  this  period. 

We  are  told  that  five  chieftains  ruled  over  the  Irish 
in  early*  times,  called  the  kings  of  Ulster,  Mon- 
ster, Lcinstcr,  Connaught,  and  Meath.  The  Inst, 
however,  maintained  a  superiority  over  the  rest.  Be- 
side these  five  kings,  there  were  numerous  inferior 
chiefs,  who  also  called  themselves  kings,  and  ruled 
their  own  clans  with  absolute  authority,  like  the 
Highland  chieftains  of  Scotland;  but  they  were  ali 
tributary  to  the  kings  of  their  respective  provinccs. 
The  five  kings  were  almost  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  were  assisted  by  their  dependent  chiefs  in 
these  conflicts. 

In  the  province  of  Meath  was  a  spot  called  the  Hall 
of  Tara.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Iri>! 
kings,  and  the  place  where  the  national  assemblies 
met  once  a  year.  The  lawgivers,  or  counsellors,  were 
a  class  of  Druids,  called  Brehons,  who  acted  as  m  i  .ni- 
trates and  judges.  They  took  their  judgment-seats 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  open  air,  where  they  heard 
all  complaints  that  were  brought  before  them,  and  <!••- 
ciiled  every  cause  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  ri_-!it 
and  wrong.  The  Brehon  laws  related  chiefly  to  the 
inheritance  of  lands,  which  was  regulated  in  a  man- 
ner that  caused  frequent  quarrelling  and  blood.*!i«  d. 
The  great  object  among  the  Irish  was  to  obtain  power 
over  others  ;  and  as  their  strength  depended  on  the  ■  v- 
tcnt  of  their  territory,  every  chief  was  desirous  of  get- 
ting as  large  a  portion  of  land  as  he  could.  Money 
was  not  known  in  Ireland  at  this  period, and  payment 
were  made  in  cattle.  The  people  dressed  in  sheep- 
skins,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  no  better 
dwellings  than  caves  dug  under  the  hills,  or  holes  in 
tho  rocks.  The  residence  of  a  chief  was  a  wooden 
hut  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth  for  a  fortifi- 
cation. 

Christianity  is  said  to  havo  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land by  St.  Patrick,  of  whom  we  have  the  following 
legend  :  One  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  having  invaded 
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the-  northern  coast  of  France,  carried  off  a  number  of 
captives,  among  whom  was  a  youth  named  Patricius, 
or  Patrick.  Me  was  sold  in  Ireland  for  a  slave,  and 
employed  by  his  master  in  tending  sheep.  Being  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  wander 
over  ill'-  mountains  with  his  Hocks,  meditating  mm  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Irish.  After  six  years  of 
bondage,  he  made  his  escape  to  France  ;  but  he  could 
not  forget  the  load  which  he  had  left.  He  devoted 
himself  to  religious  studies  till  he  was  forty-five  yean 
of  when  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  leave  to  re- 
visit Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity 
to  the  natives.  The  pope  verv  readily  granted  his 
request,  and  Patrick  returned  to  Ireland  about  the  year 
431,  with  several  companions  who  were  appointed  to 
assist  him  in  this  undertaking.  Some  herdsmen,  who 
chanced  to  be  driving  their  cattle  near  the  spt>t  where 
the  Christians  landed,  wcro  so  terrified  nt  their  singu- 
lar appearance,  that  they  ran  in  haste  to  their  master, 
and  informed  him  that  a  body  of  pirates  had  made  a 
icscent  upon  the  coast.  The  chieftain  assembled  his 
people,  and  went  out  to  attack  the  invaders;  but  when 
he  saw  the  venerable  party  approaching,  he  was  so 


authenticated,  though  it  is  adopted  by  Thomas  Moore 
in  his  history  of  Ireland,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  learned  statement  of  the  case. 


struck  with  the  mild  and  dignified  countenance  of  Pat- 


rick,that  he  invited  him,  with  his  brethren, to  his  house. 
Their  eloquent  discourses  soon  made  converts  of  the 
chief  and  his  whole  family.  The  work  being  thus 
happily  begun,  Patrick  proceeded  to  Tara,  where  he 
preached  before  die  king  and  ull  the  nobles.  Wher- 
ever ho  appeared,  the  people  flocked  around  him,  and 
became  his  converts.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  tl>e 
idols  were  all  destroyed,  the  human  sacrifices  nbol- 
i-hcd,and  the  Christian  religion  established  throughout 
the  country.  Such  is  the  story  commonly  told  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity.  It  is  necessary 
to  state,  however,  that  this  account  is  not  properly 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXX1I. 

A.D.  432  to  1178. 

Danish  Invasion  of  Ireland  —  Improvement 
of  the  Country —  Brian  Boru  —  Civil  M'nrs 
in  Ireland  —  Character  o  f  the  People  —  Ex- 
pulsion of  Dermot  McMurrough. 

TftK  Danes,  or  Northmen,  invaded  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  There  were  so 
many  kings  in  the  country  nt  this  period,  that  we  are 
told  of  two  hundred  being  killed  in  one  battle.  Tin 
title  seems  to  have  been  given  to  every  petty  chief 
possessed  of  n  small  piece  of  land  and  a  few  half- 
clothed  followers.  The  1  lanes  made  several  piratical 
inroads  into  the  country,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  design  of  taking  permanent  possession  of 
the  island  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  when  they 
landed  here  in  much  greater  force  and  fought  pitched 
battles  with  the  natives.  About  the  vear  H]5,  they 
established  themselves  in  Armagh ;  ami  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  a  Norwegian  chief,  named  Tur- 
ges,  arrived  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  subdued  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  He  built  fortresses  and  towe  rs 
all  round  the  coast,  and  at  length  nssumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland.  He  compelled  the  Irish  kings  to  pay 
him  Irihute,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  nil  the  natives 
which  was  called  nose-money,  because  those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  had  their  noses  cut  off. 

Not  long  after  this,  three  princes  of  Norway,  OlofT 
Sitric,  and  Ivan,  came  with  fresh  hordes  of  Dunes  into 
Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  three  principal 
towns  —  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  Under 
the  sway  of  these  princes,  the  country  began  to  ex- 
perience the  benefits  of  trade.  Foreign  ships,  laden 
with  corn,  wine,  cloth,  and  other  articles,  frequented 
the  above-mentioned  places.  The  invaders  continued 
for  some  time  on  terms  of  hostility  with  the  natives 
but  in  the  second  generation,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
come friendly.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  appeared  the  cel- 
ebrated Irish  chief,  Brian  licru.  lie  was  king  of 
Munster,  and,  by  repeated  victories  over  his  rivals, 
obtained  such  a  preeminence  as  to  assume  the  *.itle  of 
king  of  Ireland.  He  also  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  Danes,  and  confined  them  to  the  maritime 
districts.  He  put  nn  end  to  the  wars  between  the  mi- 
nor kings,  so  that  Ireland  had  pence  under  his  domin- 
ion. The  Danes,  also,  during  his  reign,  occupied 
themselves  solely  in  commercial  pursuits.  Brian  is 
said  to  have  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  church  ; 
but  the  same  is  related  of  every  king  who  receives 
the  praise  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Brian  was  a  brave  nnd  able  prince ; 
but  the  stories  of  his  exploits,  which  fill  the  Irish  tales 
and  poems,  arc  highly  exaggerated.  Many  wonderful 
descriptions  ore  given  of  the  happy  nnd  prosperous 
state  of  the  island  under  his  government.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  lady  who  travelled  alone  through  the  coun- 
try adorned  with  jewels,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  white 
wand  with  a  gold  ring  at  the  top.  So  well  observed 
were  the  laws,  that  she  performed  the  whole  of  her 
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ourney  without  being  robbed.  A  similar  tale  is  told 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  of  Robert  I.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, both  of  whom  are  said  to  liave  kept  their  do- 
minions in  such  excellent  order,  that  golden  bracelets 
were  hung  up  by  the  wayside,  and  remained  untouched 
for  three  years ! 

Brian  was  killed  at  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.  I). 
10 1-1,  when  the  Danes  were  defeated,  and  their  power 
in  Ireland  was  overthrown.  Civil  wars  followed  among 
the  Irish  chieftains.  At  length,  toward  the  close  of 
'.lie  eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  kings,  one  of  whom  was  conquered  by  his  rival  ; 
lints  bringing  the  whole  island  again  under  the  domin- 
ion of  one  monarch.  The  transactions  of  this  period 
pos.-ess  liitle  interest  for  the  reader,  ami  there  is  not 
much  known  of  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  the  learning  common  to  the 
eecli  scistics  of  those  days;  hut  the  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  and  barbarous.  The  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  iVc,  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  chiefs  thought  only  of  conquering  and 
plundering  their  neighbors.  The  lower  classes  were 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  were  supported 
principally  by  the  charity  of  the  monks.  Personal 
freedom,  however,  was  general ;  the  feudal  system  was 
not  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  bond- 
men attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  only  slaves  were  those  who  were  purchased  as 
such,  or  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  11-  in  England,  there 
was  an  Irish  chief  or  king  of  Le'mstcr,  named  Der- 
mal MrMttrrotigli,  whose  ferocity  and  cruelty  had 
created  him  many  enemies.  Having  grossly  injured 
a  noMcman  of  Cunnaught,  named  O'  liutirk,  this  indi- 
vidual applied  for  redress  to  Koderic  O'Connor,  the 
chief  king  of  Ireland.  They  joined  their  forces,  ami 
expelled  Dermot  from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  had  long  cherished 
tite  il-  -^n  of  conquering  Ireland.  This  appeared  to 
him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  it.  He 
tliei-  tore  reetMvcd  Dermot  in  a  fnendly  manner,  and 
agreed  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom  of  Lei  li- 
ster, on  condition  that  he  would  consent  (o  hold  it  as 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  aid  the  Eng- 
lish in  conquering  the  rest  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIII. 
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Negotiation  icith  the  Pope  for  the  Conquest  of 
In  land  —  Alliance  of  Dermot  and  Stron^bow 
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Drit.MOT  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  Henry, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  the  pop/i  for  permission 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  promising,  in  case 
of  success,  to  engage  that  the  Irish  should  pay  the  an- 
nual tax  of  IVter  pence  to  the  poj>e,  which  they  never 
before  had  done.  Adrian  IV.  was  then  pope.  He 
was  an  Englishman  named  Nicholas  Breakspear,  and 
the  only  individual  of  that  nation  who  ever  attained  to 


the  papal  dignity.  He  naturally  took  more  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Englund  than  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman 
would  have  done  in  his  place.  He  not  only  granted 
permission  to  Henry  to  make  the  proposed  conquest, 
but  sent  him  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  fine  emcruld,  sig-  ! 
nifying  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Emerald  \ 
Island. 

Dermot,  having  received  the  promise  of  assistance    ,  j 
from  Henry,  connected  himself  with  Kichard  de  Clare.    | , 
earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Strnngbnw  from  his  skill  in  archery.    It  whs 
ngreed  that  Sironghow  should  furnish  men  for  the  inva- 
sion, and  should  bo  rewarded,  after  the  conquest,  by  a 
grant  of  land  in  Ireland.    It  was  also  stipulated  that 
Strongbow  should  marry  Eva,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Dermot,  and  that  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Lcinster.    Having  made  this  agreement, 
they  raised  a  body  of  forces,  and  crossed  over  to  Ire- 
land, A.  D.  1172.    They  first  laid  siege  to  Wuterford, 
which  soon  surrendered  by  the  advice  of  the  priests,  w  ho 
were  disposed  to  favor  Dermot,  because  he  was  liberal 
in  his  gifts  to  the  church.    As  soon  as  Waterford  was 
taken,  Dermot  bestowed  the  lordship  of  the  city  and 
its  domains  upon  two  young  Norman  knights —  Mau- 
rice Fit jt  Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  who  had  i 
joined  him  in  his  expedition.    He  also  bestowed  fiefs  i 
on  several  other  knights  and  nobles  who  had  nccom-  m 
panied  him  ;  so  that  the  feudal  system  was  now  iutro-  I1 
duced  into  Ireland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  ba- 
ronial lands  remained  for  ages  a  community  distinct 
from  the  natives,  both  in  language  and  manners. 

The  possession  of  Waterford  was  very  important  to 
Dermot,  as  it  served  him  for  a  garrison  from  which  he 
could  make  his  attacks  on  the  neighboring  chiefs. 
The  cruelties  committed  by  the  Normans  in  these  ex- 
cursions aroused  Roderie,  who  was  naturally  neither 
brave  nor  active  ;  and  he  called  together  an  assembly 
of  the  princes  and  chiefs  at  Tara,  to  consult  about  the 
means  of  defending  the  country.  These  chieftains, 
instead  of  adopting  plans  to  repel  the  enemy,  quar- 
relled among  themselves,  and  returned  home.  Kod- 
eric  preferred  making  pence  to  fighting  against  the 

I  warlike  Normans:  he  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 
Dermot, by  which  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  him  as  king 
of  Ix  inster,  provided  he  would  dismiss  all  the  foreigners 
in  his  service,  and  do  homage  to  him  for  his  kingdom.  , 
Dermot  was  willing  to  abide  hv  these  terms;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  chose  a  king  of  Danish  origin  for 
their  chief,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  Dermot.  This 
refusal  involved  the  atlairs  of  Dermot  and  his  allies  in 
great  confusion.    Dublin  was  besieged  and  captured    ,  i 
by  Dermot.     It  afterward  revolted,  and  was   again  I 
captured.    S'rongbow  brought  over- large  reenforce- 
ments  from  England,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  w  ith 
great  fury  on  both  sides.    King  Henry  was  displeased 
w  ith  the  proceedings  of  Sironghow,  and  issued  orders 
to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  conquests.    This  , 
measure,  however,  had  no  etfect,  and  Henry  levied  an  j 
army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Ireland  himself,  i 
The  expense  of  this  expedition  was  very  great  ;  and  I 
us  the  king  was  destitute  of  money,  he  imposed  a  ta.x 
on  all  landed  proprietors,  called  seutage,  or  shvld-tax, 
Itecause  the  money  was  paid  in  lieu  of  personal  ser- 
vices in  the  nriny,  which  the  landholders  were  bound  ; 
to  give,  according  to  their  feudal  obligations. 

When  Henry  hud  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as  1 
Gloucestershire,  he  was  met  by  Sfrongbow,  who  so 

I  licitcd  o  reconciliation  with  him.    After  some  negotia 
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,ion,  Henry  agreed  to  pardon  him,  on  condition  r  new  governor,  Fitz  Adelm,  after  the  death  of  Strong- 
.hat  he  should  surrender  all  the  seaports  and  fortresses  how,  fancied  that  ho  was  destined  to  be  the  conqueror 
which  he  had  conquered  in  Ireland  to  the  king,  who,  of  this  unsubjugated  province.  De  Courcy  was  one  of 
on  his  part,  agreed  that  all  the  rest  of  the  earl's  pos-  those  romantic  knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
sessions  should  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  to  smitten  with  the  passion  for  seeking  adventures.  Mis 


oc  held  in  fief  of  the  English  crown.  This  treaty  being 
concluded,  they  both  embarked,  with  the  army,  for  Ire- 
land, and  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1 17 1.  'Die  arrival  of  the  king  of  England  in  person  had 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  Irish,  who  did  not  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  oppose  him.  Never  was  a  con- 
quest more  easily  effected  than  that  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.  He  had  not  occasion  to  fight  a  single  battle, 
for  every  prince  and  chief  in  the  island  came  forwa/d 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  The  form  pre- 
scribed by  Henry  was,  that  each  chief  should  do  hom- 
age, surrender  his  domain,  and  receive  it  back  again 
in  vassalage,  so  that  the  Irish  princes,  who  had  so  long 
ruled  as  independent  sovereigns,  were  from  that  time 
vassals  of  the  kings  of  England.  Roderic  himself, 
the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  submitted  to 
the  same  form ;  and  Ireland  has  ever  since  been  de- 
pendent on  the  English  crown. 

Henry  established  the  feudal  system  in  Ireland,  as  it 
existed  in  other  countries,  by  granting  estates  to  his 
olhcers  for  military  services,  homage,  and  fealty;  and 
he  considered  it  so  important  that  land  should  he  held 
by  this  tenure,  that  he  obliged  Strongbow  to  resign  his 
principality  of  Lcinstcr,  which  ho  had  acquired  by 
marriage,  and  accept  it  on  a  new  grant  for  military 
service.  Henry  also  gave  tlio  city  of  Dublin  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  who  were  a  trading  people,  and 
hud  long  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIV. 
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Taxation  of  the  Irish — Establishment  of  the 
English  Pale  —  Condition  of  Ulster  —  Ex- 
pedition of  De  Courcy  —  Conquest  of  Ulster 
—  The  Wild  Irish  —  Building  of  Abbeys 
and  Churches  in  Ireland  —  Disorders  of  the 
Country. 

Hk.nry  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  Irish,  of  a  hide  for 
every  tenth  head  of  cattle,  killed.  As  cattle  were 
numerous,  and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  chief  movable 
wealth  in  Ireland,  the  revenue  from  this  source  was 
very  large.  Roderic  still  held  a  show  of  sovereignty 
in  the  country,  but  his  authority  did  not  extend  over  any 
part  of  the  island  possessed  by  the  English  barons, 
which  was  called  the  English  Pale,  and  comprised  the 
whole  of  Meath  and  Leinster,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
the  territory  from  the  last  city  to  Dungarvon.  The 
Pale  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  English  part 
of  Ireland,  and  all  the  rest  the  Irish  part,  or  Irishie,  as 
it  was  called.  In  1174,  the  pope's  bull  granting  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  was  first  proclaimed 
In  dial  country. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  north,  had  not  shared 
in  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  had  devastated  the 
remainder  of  the  island.  This  province,  "and  espe- 
cially the  part  adjacent  to  Scotland,  was  inhabited 
principally  by  Scots,  who  pastured  their  cattle  here, 
and  lived  in  com[>nmiive  tranquillity,  till  a  knight  named  I 
De  Courcy,  who  came  over  from  England  with  the  | 
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scheme  of  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Ulster  origi- 
nated in  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ulster  would  bo  subdued  by  a  white 
knight  on  a  white  horse,  bearing  birds  on  his  shield. 
De  Courcy  was  so  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was 
the  person  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy,  that  he  fur- 
nished himself  with  a  milk-white  steed,  and  deco- 
rated his  shield  with  bees,  which  might  pass  for  birds 
in  a  prophecy. 

The  governor  commanded  him  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject, for  he  knew  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Henry  to  allow 
every  province  to  remain  undisturbed  that  paid  its 
tribute  ;  but  De  Courcy  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune. 
In  defiance  of  all  authority,  he  sot  off  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  soldiers  for  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  Ulster. 
The  inhabitants  of  tho  city  were  aroused  at  daybreak 
from  their  sleep  by  tho  sound  of  tho  English  bugles, 
and  starting  up,  saw  the  streets  filled  with  armed 
troops.  The  houses  were  forced  open  and  plundered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  soon  masters  of  the  town. 
O'Neil,  the  king  of  Ulster,  came  forward  boldly  to 
oppose  the  invaders,  and  a  hard-fought  battle  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  tho 
Irish,  and  the  establishment  of  Dc  Courcy's  authority 
in  Ulster. 

With  this  event  tho  history  of  Ireland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  may  be  said  to  close;  all  wh^ch  fol- 
lows being  rather  the  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
than  that  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Irish  were 
expelled  from  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  invaders,  who  thus  became  the 
ancestors  of  a  great  part  of  those  who  are  regarded,  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  Irish  people.  Tho  aborigines 
were  driven  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  after  a  few  years  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
race.  In  allusion  to  the  barbarous  manners  which 
they  had  acquired,  they  were  called  the  Wild  Irish. 

While  Richard  I.  was  engaged  in  the  crusades,  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  chiefs, 
knowing  that  the  best  English  warriors  were  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
invade  the  English  Pale.  De  Courcy,  in  the  meun 
time,  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  carried  on  wurs 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  daring  soldier 
built  several  convents,  for  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  atone  for  nil  sorts  of  evil  deeds  by  erecting 
religious  houses.  Few  noblemen  at  that  time,  and  for 
ages  afterward,  remained  long  in  Ireland  without 
committing  great  crimes.  The  number  of  abbeys  and 
churches  was  therefore  continually  increasing.  Among 
those  erected  in  this  manner  was  the  celebrated  mon- 
astery called  Tinier*  Abbey :  this  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam, earl  marshal  of  England,  who  married  Isabel, 
tho  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and  in  consequence  be- 
came carl  of  Pembroke.  This  nobleman  was  made 
governor  of  Ireland,  and  built  the  abbey  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow,  which  he  made  during  a  storm  at 
sea,  thai,  if  he  should  reach  the  land  in  safety,  he 
would  found  a  monastery  on  the  spot  where  his  foot 
first  touched  dry  land.  This  building  received  its 
name  in  consequence  of  being  inhabited  by  monks 
from  Tintern  Abbey  in  Wales. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  state  of 
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Ireland  may  be  described  as  one  of  perpetual  strife 
and  bloodshed.  The  natives,  who  were  every  where 
becoming  poorer,  made  many  desperate  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  tyranny  that  was  growing  more  and 
I  more  insupportable ;  but  without  organization  or  disci- 
pline, they  could  do  nothing  more  than  set  fire  to  the 
castles  of  the  English,  and  murder  all  who  fell  in  their 
way  —  for  which  they  were  sure  to  meet  with  fearful 
reprisals.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of 

I  the  king  of  England  over  this  country  was  much 
diminished.    Almost  all  the  English  possessions  were 

;  in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  barons,  who  were  utterly 
!  |  regardless  of  the  laws,  and  ruled  in  their  own  territo- 
ries with  all  the  power  of  despotic  princes.  The 
feudal  system  was  now  in  full  force  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish.  The  barons  liad  the  right  of  holding  courts  of 
judicature  within  their  own  domains,  and  inflicting  even 
capital  punishment  upon  their  vassals. 

In  a  country  so  governed,  there  could  not  bo  much 
peace  or  good  order.    Tlie  nobles  were  continually  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  natives  were  always  in 
rebellion.     Many  of  the  land-owners,   too,  whose 
estates  were  on  the  borders  of  the  English  Pale,  were 
i     absent  in  England,  and  took  no  precaution  to  protect 
I ,    their  lands.    Consequently,  the  natives  made  frequent 
I !    inroads  upon  the  English  territories,  and  committtcd 
!     dreadful  depredations.    They  often  set  fire  to  the 

I I  churches  when  they  were  full  of  people,  and  thoso 
1 1  who  escaped  from  the  flames  fell  by  the  swords  and 
i     axes  of  the  wild  Irish.    Nothing  was  done  to  prevent 

these  frightful  scenes  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
made  several  wise  laws,  which  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  disorders  under  which  the  country  had 
been  suffering. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXV. 

A.  D.  1381  to  1580. 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  —  Laws  against  the 
Atnalga  motion  of  the  English  and  Irish  — 
Visit  of  Richard  II.  to  Ireland  —  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Wild  Irish — Projects  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  and  Elizabeth  for  introducing  Prot- 
estantism— First  Planting  of  Potatoes  in 
Ireland. 

Dcrikg  the  administration  of  the  duko  of  Clarence, 
who  was  appointed  by  Edward  III.  lord  lieutcnunt  of 
{     Ireland  in  1361,  a  famous  parliament  was  held  at  Kil- 

i  kenny,  where  an  act  was  passed,  which  is  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny.  The  nature  of  this  statute  re- 
quires an  explanation.  Two  centuries  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  first  came  to  settle  in  Ireland.  In 

;  that  long  period,  although  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
nations  had  remained  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  at  enmity,  there  had 
been  numerous  intermarriages  and  friendships  formed, 
so  that  many  families  descended  from  the  first  English 
settlers  were  now  completely  Irish,  and  not  only  spoke 
the  Irish  language,  but  wore  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  acknowledged  the  Brehon  laws.  There  was  also 
5i  custom,  called  fostering,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  formed  a  tic  between 
the  natives  and  the  English  that  was  held  stronger  and 

I  more  sacred  tlian  the  nearest  relationship.  It  was 
this  :  The  children  of  the  English,  as  soon  a*  they  were 
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born,  were  put  out  to  be  nursed  by  Irish  women,  who 
brought  them  up  till  they  were  of  an  ago  to  be  returned 
to  their  parents. 

This  custom,  and  every  thing  else  that  tended  to 
promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish,  was  discountenanced  by  the  English 
government,  and  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  mude  fur 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  nations.  This  celebrated  act  declared  tha* 
"  fostering,"  and  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  should 
be  regarded  as  high  treason,  and  punished  according- 
ly ;  and  that  any  man  of  English  descent  who  should 
assume  an  Irish  name,  speak  the  Irish  language,  or 
adopt  the  laws,  customs,  or  dress  of  the  natives,  should 
forfeit  all  his  lauds  and  tenements,  or  be  imprisoned. 
The  English  were  also  forbidden  by  this  act  to  enter- 
tain the  Irish  minstrels  and  bards,  or  to  listen  to  their 
songs  or  tales.  Nor  were  they  to  allow  the  Irish  to 
pasturo  their  cattle  upon  the  English  lands ;  nor  to 
admit  them  into  religious  houses  ;  nor  to  present  them 
to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Thus  the  Irish  were 
excluded  from  every  kind  of  benefit ;  for  while  the 
lower  orders  were  prohibited  from  feeding  their  herds 
within  the  bounds  of  the  English  territories  which  con- 
tained the  best  pasturage,  the  higher  ranks  were  de- 
barred from  seeking  wealth  and  honors  in  the  church. 

Richard  II.  visited  Ireland,  A.  D.  1390,  with  a  large 
army,  to  quell  the  insurgents,  who  were  every  where 
distractiug  the  country.  But  their  suppression  cost 
him  no  difficulty.  The  chiefs  readily  made  their  sub- 
mission, laying  aside  their  girdles  and  falling  on  their 
knees  at  his  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  native 
princes,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  their  propensity  to  war,  were  always  ready,  and 
even  eager,  to  submit  to  the  king  of  England,  whenever 
he  made  his  appearance  among  them ;  so  great  was 
their  veneration  for  royalty.  The  disposition  appears 
to  subsist  in  full  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  description  given  of  trio  wild  Irish  of  this  period 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  those  of  a  modern  date. 
They  were  far  removed  from  civilization,  living,  some 
in  caves  of  the  rocks,  others  in  wigwams,  like  the 
American  savages,  and  holding  their  lands  mostly  in 
common.  The  earth  was  cultivated  only  in  smail 
patches,  and  the  people  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  but 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds,  build- 
ing their  wigwams  wherever  they  found  grass,  wood, 
and  water.  They  usuully  slept  on  the  bare  ground, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rude  sort  of  blanket,  which  was  worn 
both  by  men  and  women.  Their  food  consisted  of 
herbage  of  various  kinds,  milk,  butter,  oatmeal  bread, 
and  beef  broth.  The  wild  Irish  were  very  superstitious  ; 
they  believed  in  witches,  fairies,  charms,  and  spells. 

When  Henry  VIII.  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
the  pope  in  England,  he  attempted  to  make  the  same 
change  in  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  re- 
ceived the  proposition  favorably,  and  declared  against 
the  pope.  He  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to 
abolish  the  papal  authority.  The  parliament  met  ac- 
cordingly* and  passed  an  act  ordering  that  all  first 
fruits,  —  that  is,  the  first  yeur's  profits  of  all  benefices. 
—  and  all  other  dues  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  pope,  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  king,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church.  I  Icnry  sooa 
after  sent  over  commissioners  to  suppress  the  monas- 
teries, as  he  had  suppressed  them  in  England.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Protestant  religion  was  never  fully  ' 
established  in  Ireland,  whore  the  mona*iic  orders  stiij 
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existed,  although  their  houses  and  lands  were  taken 
from  them.  To  this  day  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
continue  to  be  Catholics. 

When  Queen  Mary  cume  to  the  throne,  she  restored 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  and 
•rue  back  a  great  portion  of  the  church  lands.  Queen 
Elizabeth  reversed  these  proceedings,  and  attempted 
to  establish  Protestantism  throughout  the  country. 
Laws  were  made  requiring  the  people  to  attend  Prot- 
estant churches  :  but  Elizabeth  only  drove  the  Irish  lo 
rebellion  by  using  force  in  the  attempt  to  change  their 
faith.  The  king  of  Spain  sent  assistance  to  the  Irish 
rehols,  who  were  led  on  by  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
The  rebellion,  however,  was  soon  suppressed.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  commanded  a  portion  of  the  English 
troops  in  this  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebels.  This 
was  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  for 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  in  America,  introduced  the 
potato  into  his  Irish  plantations  ;  and  it  is  to  this  meas- 
ure that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  the  article  which  has 
become  her  staple  production  of  agriculture  ;  though, 
all  things  considered,  it  has  been  a  doubtful  boon. 
Raleigh  also  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  here, 
but  the  climate  was  found  not  adapted  to  its  growth. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVI. 

A,  D.  I&80  to  1649. 

Nocturnal  Mi rtin^s — Civilization  of  Ulster 
l»\j  Janus  1.  —  Insurrection  of  1641  —  Mas- 
sacre of  the  English — Ciril  War — Plague 
in  Ireland. 


Dcri.no  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  rcitfii,  I 


reland  was 

distracted  by  wars  and  rebellions.  The  natives  in 
ev.  ry  part  of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  hold 
meeiings  on  the  hills  to  discourse  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  and  as  the«ie  assemblies  were  usually  held  for 
the  purpose  of  plotting  against  the  English  government, 
(In r-u*  who  attended  them  always  went  armed.  They 
were  often  surprised  at  these  meetings  by  parties  of 
English  sotJicrs,  and  skirmishes  took  place  attended 
w:ih  loss  of  life.  The  Irish  appear  always  to  have 
had  a  superstitious  veneration  for  high  places.  Their 
ancient  monarcks  were  crowned  on  the  summit  of  a 
mount;  their  castles  and  palaces  were  built  on  ele- 
vit'.i  d  spots,  and  the  national  assemblies  of  the  early 
;l'<  s  were  held  on  the  hill  of  Tarn,  where  stood  the 

1 


e  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  in  former  davs. 


James  I.,  on  coining  to  the  throne,  projected  a  scheme 
for  the  colonization  of  the  province  of  I'lster,  which, 
by  the  forfeitures  consequent  upon  rebellion,  had  be- 
eome  the  property  of  the  crown.  He  communicated 
his  design  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  raised  the 
*  mi  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  curry  it  into  effect. 
Commissioners  were  sent  over  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
land*,  and  note  down  proper  situations  for  building 
towers  and  cas'les.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  king 
'o  d  >  pose  of  all  these  lands,  so  as  to  introduce  arts  nnd 
ouin  ilaetures  into  the  country,  and  promote  a  more 
lV..'ti.!ly  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Irish.  \ 
I'n  ii  this  time,  no  port  of  Ireland,  except  I^-inster,  had  j 
Ijeen  divided  into  counties.  James  established  these 
divisions  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  granted  fuirs  , 
and  markets  in  every  county,  appointed  regular  cir- 
i  ii;  s  of  judges,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  the  laws 
>f  Kn-hind  should  be  the  laws  of  all  Ireland.    The  old  ; 


Brehon  laws  were  entirely  abolished.  In  the  space  of 
nine  years,  James  made  greater  progress  in  the  civili- 
zation of  Ireland  than  hud  been  accomplished  by  al1 
the  English  sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him. 

Rut  these  fluttering  prospects  were  blasted  in  tin 
reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I.  The  troubles  it 
which  that  monarch  become  involved  with  his  parlin- 
ment,  offered  to  the  Irish  a  tempting  occasion  to  rebel. 
The  plnn  of  n  general  insurrection  was  formed  by 
Roger  O'Moore,  a  person  who  hud  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army,  nnd  who  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  Me  imagined  that,  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
Catholics  all  over  the  island,  the  English  might  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  Irish  forever  freed  from  foreign  domin- 
ion. As  the  entire  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  reckoned  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  most  of  whom 
entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  concerted  measures 
with  Moore  and  Phelim  O'Neil,  the  most  powerful  chief 
in  Ireland.  Tlie  insurrection  was  to  Iwgin  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  same  day,  when,  upon  n  given 
signal,  the  forts  were  to  be  seized  by  the  insurgents. 

The  secret  had  been  preserved  till  the  night  before 
the  execution  of  the  plot,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  an 
Irishman  named  Conolly,  who  gave  information  of  the 
intended  attack  upon  Dublin  Castle,  in  which  were 
plentiful  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Two  or  three 
of  the  conspirators  w  ere  immediately  arrested ;  but  tlx  re 
wns  no  time  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  insurrection, 
which  burst  forth  with  tremendous  violence, October "JM. 
1611.  The  colonists  of  L  ister,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  mobs  of  infuriated  Irishmen 
armed  with  staves,  pitchforks,  and  other  rude  weapons, 
which  they  brandished  aloft  with  the  most  frightful 
bowlings.  A  massacre — oncof  the  most  barbarous  and 
cruel  to  be  found  in  history,  immediately  ensued.  No 
age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  spared  :  without  provo- 
cation and  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  English 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, with  w  hom  they  had  long  maintained  a  continued 
intercourse  of  kindness  and  good  offices.  Their  houses 
were  set  on  fire  or  laid  level  with  tl>c  ground.  Where 
the  wretched  owners  attempted  to  defend  themselves 
with  their  wives  and  children,  they  all  perished  together 
in  the  flames.  Amidst  these  enormities,  the  sacred  i 
name  of  religion  resounded  on  every  side,  not  to  stop  || 
the  hands  of  the  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows, 
nnd  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of 
human  sympathy.  The  English,  as  hen  ;ics  abhorred 
of  Cod  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men.  were  marked 
by  tho  priests  for  slaughter.  From  I'lster  the  flames 
of  rebellion  extended  immediately  over  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  English  who  were  not  massacred  were 
turned  out  of  their  bouses,  stripped  of  their  very 
clothes,  and  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  lo  the 
severities  of  a  cold  and  tempestuous  season.  The 
failure  of  the  plot  at  Dublin  preserved  in  Ireland  the 
remains  of  the  English  name.  Tin;  roads  were  cov- 
ered with  crowds  of  wretched  fugitives  hastening  to 
that  city;  and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  nstonlshed  inhabitants  a  scene 
of  misery  such  ns  no  human  eye  had  previously  beheld. 
A  full  recitnl  of  the  horrors  of  this  memorable  massacre 
w  ould  be  too  revolting  for  the  feelings  of  the  road«  r. 
The  number  of  persons  w  ho  perished  by  all  these  cruel- 
ties lias  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  —  a 
calculation  liable  to  the  exaggeration  common  in  sucl 
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.nsos,  but  which  serves  sufficiently  to  show  the  dread- 
ful nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity. 

The  war  which  followed  this  rebellion  lasted  ten 
years,  and  reduced  all  Ireland  to  extreme  want  and 
wretchedness.  Where  the  people  were  not  destroyed 
by  fire  and  sword,  they  were  wasted  by  famine  and 
disease.  The  plague  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  was 
.supposed  to  havo  originated  from  the  unwholesome 
food,  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  eat.  It 
meed  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
period. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVII. 

A.  D.  1649  to  ma 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell — Emigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  —  Rise  of  the  Rapparccs  — 
Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  James  II.  — 
Restrictions  on  Trade  —  Attempts  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Irish  —  Pauperism —  Absenteeism. 

After  Charles  I.  had  been  dethroned  and  executed, 
the  English  parliament  appointed  Oliver  Cromwell 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  that  country.  This  celebrated  man 
had  already  given  evidence  of  extraordinary  military 
talents,  and  he  went  over  to  Ireland  fully  determined 
'.o  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  He  landed  at  Dublin 
in  August,  1647,  with  an  army  of  twclvo  thousand 
men.  The  English  who  had  been  lighting  against  the 
Irish  were  royalists,  and  Cromwell,  on  his  arrival,  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  by  both  parties,  who  united  their 
forces  to  oppose  him.  This  undertaking  seemed  most 
desperate,  but  tho  great  genius  of  Cromwell  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  He  saw  at  a  glance  which  was 
the  best  method  to  insure  success,  and  he  adopted  it 
without  hesitation  or  delay.  Several  towns  liad  been 
newly  fortified,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  a  siege. 
Among  these  was  the  city  of  Drogheda,  or  Tredah,  in 
which  the  English  had  a  strong  garrison.  A  siege 
was  too  slow  an  operation  for  so  active  a  general  as 
Cromwell,  and  he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  This 
enterprise  succeeded,  but  the  victory  was  dreadful  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  cannon  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall  large  enough  to  admit  the  soldiers,  than  they 
rushed  in,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

This  terrible  example  spread  such  consternation 
throughout  Ireland,  that  Cromwell  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition, and  marched  onward,  capturing  town  after  tov*n. 
At  Icnglh,  ho  so  far  subdued  the  country,  that  he 
thought  it  safe  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
others,  while  he  went  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Scots, 
who  had  taken  arms  in  favor  of  Charles  the  Second. 
He  gave  permission  to  the  Irish  chiefs  who  submitted 
to  him,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  with  their  fol- 
lowers. In  consequence  of  this,  forty  thousand  Irish 
emigrated  to  the  continent,  and  many  of  them  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  transported  some  thousands  of  tho  poorer 
sort  to  tho  West  Indies,  where  they  were  put  to  labor 
on  the  plantations. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  resembled  in  many  respects 
that  of  England  by  the  Normans,  when  the  land  was 
taken  from  tho  natives  to  pay  the  soldiers  for  their 
services.  As  the  dispossessed  Saxons  fled  to  the 
forests  and  formed  bands  of  robbers,  so  the  Irish  sought 


refuge  in  their  woods  and  bogs,  from  which  they 
issued  to  commit  ravages  in  the  open  country.  These 
marauders  acquired  the  name  of  Rapparres,  and  be- 
came so  formidable  that  large  rewards  were  offered  by  \ 
tho  government  for  their  apprehension.    A  hundred  i 
guineas  were  the  price  of  a  Rapparee  captain,  and   I  \ 
forty  were  offered  for  an  inferior.    These  men,  how-   ;  j 
ever,  were  not  easily  caught,  and  it  was  extremely   j  > 
dangerous  to  follow  them,  because  their  pursuers,  who  j : 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  were  often  lost  in   ' ' 
the  bogs,  where  tho  surface,  overgrown  with  grass  or   ( i 
moss,  appeared  firm  to  the  eye,  and  yet  would  prove  so   ,  i 
soft,  that  a  person  treading  on  it  would  immediately 
sink  nnd  be  suffocated.    Many  of  these  bogs  remain 
in  their  former  state,  and  cattle  arc  frequently  lost  in 
them  at  the  present  day. 

When  James  11.  was  expelled  from  England,  in 
1688,  the  king  of  France  furnished  him  with  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Ireland  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  crown  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish. 
He  landed  at  Kinsnlc,  March  17,  1689.  He  immc-  \ 
diately  called  a  parliament,  and  issued  proclamations 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  unite  against  the  prince 
of  Orange.  His  proceedings  were  very  tyrannical.  | 
He  dismissed  from  the  council  of  stato  all  Protestant 
members,  forbade  the  Protestant  worship,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  take  base  coin  in  pay  for  the  provisions  I 
furnished  to  his  army.  Bits  of  brass  of  the  value 
of  fourpence  were  stamped  as  five  pounds.  James, 
however,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Ireland. 
The  Protestants  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  were 
aided  by  troops  from  England.  At  length,  King  Wil- 
liam came  over  in  person,  and  defeated  James  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boync,  June  30,  1690.  James  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  again  in  France,  aud  the 
whole  country  submitted  to  William. 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Ireland  , 
remained  at  peace ;  but  for  want  of  good  govern- 
ment, tho  blessings  of  peace  were  felt  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  Trade  revived,  but  such  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  it  by  the  English  parliament,  tliat  the  Irish 
derived  little  profit  from  it.  The  laws  enacted  in  the 
Irish  parliament  were  not  valid  till  they  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament  of  Englund.  The  Catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  purchnse  any  landed  property, 
nor  to  hold  any  office  under  government,  nnd  were  sub- 
jected to  various  other  disabilities.  Tho  great  export 
trade  of  Ireland  comprised  chiefly  salted  provisions ; 
but  this  served  to  enrich  the  merchants  and  graziers 
rather  than  the  peasantry,  most  of  whom  had  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  some  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  create  employment 
for  distressed  laborers  by  granting  sums  of  money  for 
several  useful  public  works,  as  canals,  roads,  docks,  | 
&c.  But  these  improvements  afforded  only  partial 
relief  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  miserable  beings 
without  food  or  shelter ;  for  there  were  no  poor  law*  ■ 
in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute. 
Most  of  the  great  landholders  were  absentees;  that  is, 
they  dwelt  in  England,  instead  of  being  present  on 
their  own  estates,  and  left  the  management  of  their 
Irish  property  to  agents  whose  chief  object  was  to 
mako  tho  business  as  profitable  to  themselves  as  pos- 
sible. They  seldom  showed  any  indulgence  to  the  i 
poor  tenants,  but  forced  them  to  pay  their  rents,  though 
they  were  left  without  food  for  their  starving  children 
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The  distress  of  tho  Irish  peasantry  was  increased 
by  the  enclosure  of  the  commons,  on  which  the 
|w»or  people  formerly  enjoyed  a  right  of  pasturage. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
or  three  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  donkey,  fed  them  on 
the  commons ;  but  this  privilege  was  taken  nway 
by  their  enclosure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholders 
within  whose  domains  they  were  situated.  In  this 
impoverished  condition,  the  people  used  to  assem- 
ble in  the  night,  and  take  revenge  upon  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  tho  authors  of  their  misery.  They 
pulled  down  the  fences  of  the  enclosed  commons,  by 
which  tltey  obtained  the  name  of  Levellers  ;  but  after- 
ward they  were  called  White  Boys,  because  they  wore 
white  shirts  or  frocks  as  a  uniform  by  which  they 
might  know  each  other  in  the  night.  Their  outrages 
soon  assumed  an  aggravated  character:  they  mur- 
dered the  titho  collectors  and  the  receivers  of  the 
rents.  The  payment  of  tithes  was  regarded  as  a  pecu- 
liar grievance,  because  the  Catholics  were  compelled 
to  pay  them  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  A  dreadful 
tumult  from  Uus  cause  broke  out  in  Cork  and  Kerry, 
where  the  peasantry  marched  about  in  large  parties, 
calling  themselves  Right  Boys,  and  compelling  all 
persons  they  met  to  take  an  oath  that  diey  would  not 
pay  more  than  a  certain  sum,  per  acre,  for  tithes. 
Other  bands  of  rioters  were  called  Pcep-of-Day  Boys. 
These  were  associations  of  Protestants,  who  leagued 
together  against  the  Catholics.  They  were  called  by 
•his  name  because  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  1 


at  daybreak,  and  sally  forth  against  their  enemies. 
They  were  afterward  called  Orangemen,  from  Wil- 
liam III.,  prince  of  Orange  who  expelled  James  II. 
from  Ireland. 

In  1791,  a  society  was  formed  at  Dublin  called  the 
United  Irishmen.  At  the  head  of  it  were  many  per- 
sons of  rank  nnd  fortune.  Tho  secret  object  of  this 
society  was  to  collect  together,  in  different  associations, 
as  large  a  number  of  disaffected  individuals  as  possible, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  felt  strong  enough,  to  make  a  hold 
effort  to  separate  Ireland  from  England,  and  form  it 
into  an  independent  republic.  A  body  of  national  guards 
was  also  instituted  at  Dublin.  They  adopted  a  green 
uniform,  with  buttons  bearing  a  harp  surmounted  by 
cap  of  liberty.  These  revolutionary  symptoms  alarmed 
die  English  government,  and  they  employed  spies,  who 
discovered  that  the  United  Irishmen  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  French  government,  with  whom  the 
English  were  then  at  war.  Measures  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  anticipate  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish. 
The  English  government  suspended  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  and  caused  all  suspected  persons  to  be  arrested 
and  throw  n  into  prison.  The  whole  of  the  conspiracy 
was  thus  discovered  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
reliellion  from  breaking  out  in  1797.  The  peasantry 
took  arms  and  assembled  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  French  government  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to 
their  assistance.  The  English  government,  howe\er, 
by  very  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  were  enabled 
to  crush  the  insurrection.  The  Irish  were  totally 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  which  proved  a 
death-blow  to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Some  years 
afterward  a  young  man  named  Robert  Emmet  at- 
tempted to  excite  an  insurrection  at  Dublin ;  but  he 
was  joined  by  only  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
the  insurgents  were  all  made  prisoners,  after  bavins: 
created  a  tumult  of  a  few  hours.  Emmet  was  tried 
and  hanged  for  rebellion  in  1803. 

Previous  to  this  last  event,  Ireland  had  been  united 
to  Great  Britain,  forming  one  monarchy,  by  the  name 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  union  was  effected  in  1800.  Ireland  gained  &>n- 
siderablc  commercial  advantages  by  it,  and  from  the 
example  of  Scotland,  it  wns  hoped  that  a  general  tran- 
quillity would  be  the  result.  This  expectation,  how  - 
ever, was  not  fulfilled.  The  peasantry  of  the  south, 
inflamed  by  national  jealousy,  by  religious  animosity, 
and  by  the  severe  privations  under  which  they  ta- 
ilored, continued  in  a  state  of  turbulenco  tending 
toward  rebellion.  The  union  with  Great  Britain, 
though  at  first  received  with  general  acquiescence, 
soon  became  unpopular.  In  1610,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Dublin,  to  consider  the  subject  of  repeal.  At  Uiis 
meeting  Daniel  O'Connell  made  his  first  prominent 
appearance  as  the  champion  of  the  Irish  cause ;  and 
from  this  period  he  labored,  without  remission,  as  the 
advocate  of  Irish  emancipation,  till  his  death  in  1847. 
By  tho  constant  agitation  of  tl*e  subject,  the  attention 
of  the  British  parliament  was  drawn  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  sub- 
jecting them  to  political  disabilities,  were  gradually 
abolished.  At  length,  in  1828,  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestants  in  their  qual- 
ification for  clecuon  to  parliament. 

This  measure,  however,  like  all  others  designed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish,  disappointed  its  projectors.  The 
Irish  continued  miserable,  and  consequently  restive 
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and  in  1833,  the  riotsnnd  disturbances  become  so  alarm- 
ing,  that  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended.  Consid- 
erable bodies  of  troops  were  maintained  in  the  country 
to  preserve  peace.  Some  degree  of  quiet  was  restored 
by  these  means ;  but  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  not  improved.  Their  chief  dependence 
for  food  has  long  been  upon  the  potato.  For  a  few 
years  past,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  owing  to  a  new 
disease  in  that  plant  called  the  potato  rot,  caused 
the  most  dreadful  distress  in  Ireland.  It  is  computed 
thul  in  1847  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons  per- 
ished in  that  country  by  starvation  and  disease  con- 
sequent upon  want  of  food.  The  scent's  of  desti- 
tution and  suffering  which  Ireland  has  exhibited  since 
the  appearance  of  this  calamity  have  no  parallel  in 
the  world.  The  sympathies  and  charities  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations  were  excited  by  this  distressing  spectacle. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  sent  two  ships  laden 
with  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Irish ; 
and  even  the  sultan  of  Turkey  gave  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tlu?  sutli'riiig  txniMiniid  by  the  t'.tliire  of  the 
potato  crop,  was  not  so  severe  in  1^49.  but  the 
emigration  has  since  been  immense,  and  promises 
almost  to  rid  In  land  of  the  Celtic  race.  In  18-48, 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  as  already  stated,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  rebellion,  lie  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  called  upon 
the  populace  to  take  up  arms  against  tho  British 
government.  The  people  showed  no  general  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  him ;  and,  aAer  making  a  slight 
demonstration  of  resistance  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  followers,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  country, 
but  wus  made  prisoner.  O'Brien  and  a  few  of  his 
associates  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
their  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 

The  political  evils  under  which  Ireland  has  labored 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  we  have  already 
related.  From  the  earliest  times,  she  has  been  in  the 
situation  of  a  conquered  country,  without  ever  being 
reconciled  to  the  yoke  or  assimilated  to  the  ruling 
nation.  Widiin  the  last  two  centuries,  her  devoted 
adherence  to  a  religion  opposed  to  that  of  her  rulers 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  unspeakable  misery.  In 
consequence,  also,  of  repeated  rebellions  and  forfeit- 
ures, the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  in  tho  possession 
of  English  and  Protestant  proprietors,  who,  having  no 
national  influence  over  tho  occupiers  of  their  estates, 
hold  their  places  only  by  the  hated  tenure  of  dominion 
and  law.  Although  united  to  Great  Britain,  this  island 
retains  much  the  aspect  of  a  separate  kingdom.* 

The  north  of  Ireland  has  been  long  distinguished 
froutlhc  rest  by  the  superior  wealth  and  industry  of 
its  iidmhitants.  Theso  are  principally  manufacturers ; 
they  are  of  tho  Scottish  race,  and  have  all  the  pru- 
dence and  forethought  of  that  nation  :  the  greatest  part 
of  them  are  Presbyterian  Protestants.  The  south,  and 
the  region  east  of  the  Shannon  are  peopled  by  gentry 


*  Hatred  and  contempt  toward  tho  Irish,  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  has  helped  to  make  them  blind  to  the  course  of 
true  policy,  and  insensible  to  the  claim*  of  justice  and 
'.umanity  towards  the  natives  of  their  sUter  isle.  During 
Uic  late  calamitous  famine  in  Ireland,  the  leading  Ixmdon 
journal  openly  look  the  ground  that  the  only  hope  of  that 
country  was  in  a  u  change  of  men  "  —  in  other  words,  an 
extirpation  of  the  race !  A  people  governing  with  this  spirit, 
which  has  too  often  swayed  the  English  in  their  Irish  policy, 
may  degrade,  brutify,  ond  destroy  —  but  they  cannot  expect 
to  Liens  and  civilue  the  subjects  of  their  power. 


of  the  English  race,  and  peasantry  of  pure  Irish  ex- 
traction. The  eastern  counties  on  the  coast  arc  inhab- 
ited almost  entirely  by  people  of  English  descent.  In 
the  west,  or  wildest  part  of  the  island,  are  the  old  Irish 
clans,  bearing  still  the  names  of  their  ancient  chiefs, 
and  almost  as  barbarous  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Ireland  is  Gal- 
way,  in  the  west,  where  the  people  so  closely  resemble 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  buildings  are  so  much  in  the 
style  of  those  in  the  old  cities  of  Spain,  that  travellers 
who  arc  well  acquainted  with  that  country  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Spanish  origin  of 
the  people  in  this  region.  The  peasants  have  the  same 
dark  complexion,  large  black  eyes,  and  the  peculiar 
expression  of  features  that  distinguish  the  Spanish 
peasantry.  The  resemblance  of  Galway  to  a  Spanish 
town  is  increased  by  the  number  of  friars  that  arc 
seen  walking  about ;  and  in  all  the  places  of  interment 
are  hundreds  of  little  block  crosses,  such  as  are  fouud 
in  the  burial-grounds  of  Spain. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  people  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  is  feeding  cattle,  the  occupation  of  their 
ancestors  from  the  earliest  ages.  Some  individuals 
have  as  many  as  three  hundred  head  of  oxen  and 
cows,  besides  sheep  ;  so  that  they  are  in  better  circum- 
stances tfmn  the  agriculturists  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  people,  however,  are  an  uncivilized 
race  of  beings,  and  so  fond  of  fighting  that  their  fain 
and  merry  makings  seldom  end  without  a  battle 
The  fairs  in  particular  are  sure  to  call  tho  shiilelah, 
or  Irish  club,  into  exercise.  For  many  years  past 
owing  to  the  distressed  and  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, murders  have  been  increasing  to  a  frightful  e\ten« 
in  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  th» 
country.  The  victims  arc  generally  landlords,  or 
agents,  who  have  ejected  their  tenants  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent. 

The  Irish  distil  whiskey  from  barley  in  their  little 
cottages,  where  they  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  excise 
officers.  What  is  thus  illegally  made  is  called  potheen. 
This  liquor  was  first  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name 
of  usquebaugh.  The  use  of  it  has  been  carried  to 
great  excess  among  the  lower  orders,  who  delight  in 
all  kinds  of  meetings  which  give  them  an  opportunitj 
of  drinking  together.  To  this  propensity  perhaps 
may  be  traced  the  custom  of  waking  the  dead. 
Whenever  a  poor  person  dies,  the  neighbors  assemble 
to  drink,  smoke,  and  lament  the  departure  of  the 
deceased.  This  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  re 
gnrded  as  so  indispensable,  that  a  laborer  whose  n-Ui- 
tivc  has  died,  and  whose  children  are  running  about 
half  naked,  will  spend  a  month's  wages  in  whiskey 
and  tobacco  for  tho  men  and  women  who  come  to  the 
wake,  which  is  often  continued  for  two  or  three  day* 
and  nights.  The  intemperance  of  the  Irish  lias,  how- 
ever, been  somewhat  checked  by  the  exertions  of 
Father  Matthew. 

The  mud  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  the  most 
wretched  habitation  that  thriftless  poverty  ever  con- 
structed for  human  beings.  The  walls  are  of  commit, 
mud  or  clay,  hardened  in  the  sun.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  sticks  and  straw,  and  the  floor  is  the  bare 
ground,  which  is  generally  very  damp,  and  not  aUn\s 
free  from  pools  of  water.  It  has  neither  window  nor 
chimney ;  and  it  usually  contains  but  one  apartment, 
which  is  occupied  bv  the  family  and  the  pig,  if  thevare 
So  rich  as  to  possess  one.    A  pig  is,  indeed,  accounted 
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a  mark  of  prosperity.  Attached  to  the  cabin  is  the 
potato  garden,  which  generally  furnishes  the  only  arti- 
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cle  of  food ;  for  few  of  the  lower  classes  ever  taste 
any  thing  else.  The  rent  of  a  wretched  cabin  of  this 
description  is  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garden.  The  wuges  of  laborers  are 
from  sixpence  to  cighlpencc  a  day.  Many  go  to 
England  in  harvest  time  to  work,  and  «'  iring  their 
absence  their  wives  and  children  live  by  begging. 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  traveller  in  Ireland  is  always 
beset  by  a  multitude  of  beggars.  Yel,  in  spite  of  all 
diis  misery,  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  have  a  quickness 
of  wit,  a  warmth  of  heart,  a  readiness  to  oblige,  and 
*i  generosity  that  arc  scarcely  ever  met  with  among 
die  same  class  in  other  countries. 

The  Irish  landlords  are  in  general  absentees,  many 
of  whom  have  never  seen  their  Irish  estates.  They 
expend  no  money  in  improvements  of  the  land,  nor  do 
.hey  caro  how  their  tenants  are  lodged,  Ix  inu'  satisfied 
with  receiving  their  rent  every  six  months  from  their 
agents.  The  poverty  of  the  farmers  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  practice  common  to  the  great  land- 
holders of  letting  out  their  estates,  for  long  terms  of 
time,  to  a  species  of  agents  called  middlemen.  These 
persons  underlet  the  land  in  small  portions  to  the  cul- 
tivators. The  middlemen  form  a  numerous  class  of 
the  gentry  in  Ireland,  being,  in  fact,  the  resident  land- 
holders. This  ruinous  system  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
tenant  and  the  owner.  The  middlemen  let  the  land  at 
what  is  called  raek  rent,  that  is,  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  pay  for  it ;  and  many  of  the  farmers  divide  the 
'ittle  lots  which  they  hire,  and  underlet  them  again  to 
he  highest  bidders.  Wretched  Inborers  nre  driven 
lo  outbid  one  anotlier  so  as  to  get  a  small  patch  of 
ground,  on  which  they  may  raise  the  potatoes,  which 
arc  their  only  refuge  against  starvation.  The  lowest 
stage  of  the  renting  of  Innd  is  styled  eonaere.  This 
rent  is  frequently  paid  by  begging,  or  laboring  at  the 
harvest  in  England. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

Government,  Chief  Cities,  Manners,  Customs, 
Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Reli- 
gion, Education,  Literature,  Sf'c,  of  Ireland. 

The  government  of  Ireland  is  administered  by  a 
lord  lieutenant  appointed  by  the  British  crown.  Thi» 


officer  displnys  a  portion  of  the  state  of  royalty,  and 
exercises  some  of  the  regal  functions,  rie  has  his 
household  establishment  at  Dublin  Cattle,  a  chancellor, 
a  secretary,  and  other  ministers  of  state.  The  courts 
of  justice  and  the  different  orders  of  magistracy  are 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  ns  in  England.  Ireland 
sends  one  hundred  and  five  members  to  the  British 
parliament. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  a  very  handsome 
city.  It  stnnds  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  bay  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  displays  a  prospect,  on  ap- 
proaching it  by  sea,  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Naples.  A  considerable  part  of  the  city  is  regu- 
larly built,  exhibiting  fine  specimens  of  architecture. 
Sackville  Street  is  the  finest  in  the  city.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  adorned  with 
many  splendid  mansions.  The  squares  of  Dublin  arc 
particularly  admired  for  their  spaciousness  and  regu- 
larity. The  western  part  is  called  the  old  town,  and 
bears  the  marks  of  decay.  Still  further  west  is  a  dis- 
trict called  the  Liberty,  as  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  magistrates.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  the 
lowest  orders,  and  exhibits  scenes  of  filth  and  wretch- 
edness not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  city  of  Great 
Britain.  Dublin  lias  declined  since  the  union,  when 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  being  no  longer  called  to  attend 
the  Irish  parliament,  transferred  their  residence  to 
London,  and  their  mansions  in  Dublin  have  been  con- 
verted to  humbler  purposes.  The  population  of  Dublin 
is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland.  The-  greater 
part  of  it  consists  of  narrow  and  crowded  streets ;  but 
there  are  some  handsome  new  ones.  The  monastic 
structures,  for  which  this  city  was  once  remarkable, 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  present  pros- 
perity of  the  place  is  of  modern  growth,  and  arises 
from  tho  provision  trade,  of  which  Cork  is  the  chief 
mart.  Its  bay,  called  the  Core  of  Cork,  forms  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  Population,  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand. 

Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  grain  and  provisions.  It  was  formerly  the  strongest 
place  in  Ireland.  Population,  sixty  thousand.  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  are  considerable  towns  in  the  north. 


ColdoniCh. 


The  Irish  character  presents  very  marked  features 
many  of  which  are  praiseworthy  and  amiable.  Ilo» 
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pitality  is  a  universal  trait,  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  portion  which  is  liberally  shared  with 
the  stranger.  The  Irish  are  celebrated  for  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  kindred  and  friends,  which  leads 
them,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  und  suffering,  to  support 
their  aged  relations  with  the  purest  kindness.  Their 
fuults  are  a  deficiency  in  cleanliness  and  a  want  of 
taste  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  that  sober  and 
steady  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the 
English.  The  love  of  combat  seems  to  be  a  general 
infirmity.  The  Irish  do  not  fight  single-handed,  but 
in  bands,  and  on  a  great  scale.  When  an  individual 
imagines  himself  insulted,  he  goes  round  to  his  com- 
panions,  friends,  and  townsmen,  and  collects  a  multi- 
tude, who  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  offending  party. 
This  is  their  practice  also  in  America.  The  lighter 
frailties  of  the  Irish  are  vanity,  loquacity,  a  readiness 
to  speak  as  well  as  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  a 
hurry  and  confusion  of  ideas,  which  so  often  lead  them 
to  that  peculiar  sort  of  blunder  called  a  bull.  Amuse- 
ment forms  a  copious  element  in  the  existence  of  an 
Irishman.  Ample  scope  is  afforded  to  the  Catholics 
by  their  numerous  holidays,  and  the  Protestants  vie 
with  them  in  this  particular.  The  fairs  afford  a  grand 
theatre  for  fun  and  diversion.  The  most  active  sport 
is  hurling,  a  game  of  ball.  To  this  arc  added  the 
amusements  of  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  cudgelling, 
leaping,  dancing,  drinking  whiskey,  and  knocking 
one  another  down. 

The  dress  of  the  Irish  peasantry  consists  chiefly  of 
the  native  wool,  worked  rudely  into  frieze  or  linscy  ; 
for  they  seldom  can  afford  to  wear  the  fine  linen  of 
their  own  manufacture.  Rut  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  attire  among  tho  lower  classes,  is  its 
lamentable  deficiency.  In  many  instances,  it  covers 
little  more  than  half  the  person,  and  presents  an  Image 


of  extreme  poverty.  Where  this  deficiency  does  no, 
exist,  an  Irishman  loves  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
wardrobe :  when  going  to  a  fair,  he  puts  on  all  the 
coats  he  has,  though  it  be  midsummer.  The  food  of 
the  Irish  peasant  is  no  less  scanty  than  his  dress  and 
habitation  :  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  potatoes,  with- 
out even  any  other  vegetable ;  only  tho  better  sort 
have  buttermilk  with  their  potatoes.  In  the  north,  nat- 
mcal  cakes  and  pottage  arc  common,  as  in  Scotland. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  were,  at  first,  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  north  :  all  the  attempts  to 
establish  them  in  the  south  failed  till  a  very  recent 
period.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  linen,  which 
is  carried  on  extensively  in  all  parts  of  Ulster,  and 
more  or  less  throughout  Ireland.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting this  manufacture  is,  in  several  respects,  rude 
and  imperfect  It  is  generally  practised  by  individuals 
holding  little  spots  of  ground,  the  culture  of  which 
they  combine  with  that  of  weaving.  The  same  per- 
son, or  at  least  the  same  family,  in  many  cases,  raises 
the  flax,  dresses  it,  spins  it  into  yam,  and  weaves  it 
into  cloth.  Mill-spinning  has  been  lately  introduced, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  general.  Cotton  and  wool  I  <  n 
cloths  ore  also  manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  com- 
merce of  tho  island  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Grval 
Britain. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  its  unsettled  condition.  The  native 
Irish  did  not  share  in  any  degree  the  reformation  so 
unanimously  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland.  When 
the  English  church  was  introduced  as  the  established 
religion,  it  threw  out  as  dissenters  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
population.  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestants  who 
came  as  colonists  from  Scotland  were  attached  to 
the  Presbyterian  form.  The  Catholic  clergy  receive 
no  stipend  from  government,  but  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  their  flocks.    They  are  formed  into  a  regulai 
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hierarchy,  nt  tho  head  of  which  arc  four  archbishops. 
The  number  of  Catholic  priests  has  been  estimated  at 
luurtccn  hundred,  beside  several  hundred  friars.  The 
Irish  establishments  for  education  are  scanty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  There  is  only  one  university, 
that  of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Catholics  have  a  college  at  Maynooth,  which  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  have  lately  assisted  by  a  liberal  grant 
of  money.  Popular  education  exists  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  literature  of  Ireland  lias  a  claim  to  consideration 
from  its  antiquity.  Immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  many  writers  arose,  whose  works  are  still 


extant.  They  consist  of  the  lives  of  saints,  and  works 
of  piety  and  discipline,  which,  to  the  inquisitive  reader, 
present  many  singular  features  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  national  manners  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  tho  times  are  rudely  but  justly  delineated 
in  theso  works.  In  later  times,  the  national  literature 
of  Ireland,  properly  speaking,  does  not  attract  our 
notice  ;  but  this  country  lias  produced  great  numbers 
of  men  of  genius,  whose  names  now  ornament  the 
literature  of  England.  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Moore,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  a  host  of 
inferior  rank  among  the  standard  authors  in  English 
were  natives  of  Ireland. 
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the  Kingdom  or  Grf.at 
and  Ireland. 


General  Views  or 
Britain 

The  government  of  Grrnt  Britain  is  monarchical  in 
its  form,  but  with  a  predominant  infusion  of  oligarchy, 
modified  by  a  limited  representation  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature.  It  has  no  written  form  of  government : 
that  which  is  called  the  British  Constitution  is  com- 
prised in  certain  usages  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  remote  ages,  and  modified  by  occasional  legisla- 
tive enactments.  The  government  has  no  other  guide 
or  check  than  that  which  may  be  found  in  this  vague 
and  confused  body  of  laws  and  traditions. 

The  monarchical  element  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who 
is  hereilitary.  The  oligarchal  and  republican  ele- 
ments lie  iu  the  parliament,  which  is  composed  of  an 
hereditary  house  of  lords  and  an  elective  house  of 
commons.  The  king  is  not  theoretically  supposed  to 
hold  his  throne  by  divine  right,  or  in  virtue  of  any 
indefeasible  hereditary  claim,  though  the  high  degree 
of  English  loyalty  elevates  the  sovereign  almost  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Tho  nation,  by  its  supreme 
council,  tho  parliament,  has  dictated  certain  rules 
which  control  the  succession. 
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All  laws  are  made  by  a  concurrence  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  The  power  of  making  war  and 
concluding  peace  is  lodged  solely  with  the  king.  He 
is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing  wrong  :  nil  his  wrong 
acts  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  his  ministers,  who 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  the  abuse  of  their  power. 
All  revenues  and  taxes  are  raised,  and  all  money 
appropriated  for  public  uses,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. Thus  the  royal  prerogative  is  checked  by  the 
control  which  the  representatives  of  n  part  of  the  peoplo 
exercise  over  the  public  purse.  The  king  can  com- 
mand and  equip  fleets,  but,  without  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
appoint  men  to  office,  but,  without  parliament,  he  can- 
not pay  their  salaries.  He  can  declare  war,  but, 
without  supplies  from  parliament,  he  cannot  carry  it 
on.  He  has  the  exclusive  right  of  assembling  parlia- 
ment, but  he  is  required  by  law  to  do  so  every  three 
years.  He  is  the  head  of  the  church,  yet  he  cannr* 
alter  the  established  religion. 

All  English  peers  are  members  of  the  house  of 
lords.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  send  only  a  portion 
of  their  number  as  representatives  of  the  wholo  body. 
The  qualifications  for  voting  for  members  of  the  house 
<>f  commons  varies  in  different  towns  and  boroughs ; 
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but,  in  general,  the  rights  of  suffrage  arc  much  morn 
restricted  than  in  the  United  States.  The  king  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  parliament  nt  any  time, 
and  ordering  the  election  of  new  members.  The 
established  religion  is  Episcopacy,  but  every  mode  of 
worship  is  tolerated. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  empire  is  immense, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  amount 
k  raised  by  the  customs,  or  duties  upon  imports  and 
exports,  and  about  an  equal  sum  by  the  excise,  or 
duties  upon  articles  consumed  at  home.  The  stamps, 
taxes,  and  post-office  yield  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  tho  civil  list, 
or  annual  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
household,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars;  the  army,  thirty-two  millions;  the  navy, 
twenty-three  millions  ;  pensions,  two  millions  ;  courts 
of  justice,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  ccc. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  enormous  amount 
has  been  accumulated  by  borrowing  money,  and  anti- 
cipating each  year's  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  The 
debt  is  of  two  kinds  —  fundod  and  unfunded.  The 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the  payments 
of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been 
given,  and  which  bear  no  interest ;  and  of  bills,  or 
promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray 
occasional  expenses.  When  debts  of  this  kind  have 
accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  either  by  paying  the 
debt  or  affording  tho  creditors  a  security  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest. 
Recourse  has  been  always  hud  to  the  latter  method, 
and  a  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mort- 
gaged for  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed 
in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding. 
TIkj  public  funds,  or  stocks,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  public  debts  ;  and  to  have  a  share  in  these  stocks, 
is  to  be  a  creditoi  of  the  nation.  Three  fifths  of  the 
current  yearly  expenditure  arc  taken  up  in  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  peace 
establishment,  amount  io  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  ch  efly  stationed  in  Ireland  and 
the  colonics.  The  only  means  employed  for  raising 
regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary  enlistment.  But, 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  militia,  com- 
prising all  able-bodied  men  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  are  drafted  by  ballot. 

The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  comprises  four  hun- 
dred vessels,  about  two  hundred  of  which  are  gener- 
ally in  commission.  Sailors  are  enlisted  like  soldiers; 
but,  during  war,  when  seamen  are  in  high  demand, 
impressment  is  resorted  to  ;  that  is,  sailors  are  taken 
by  force  in  the  streets  and  from  on  board  merchant 
ships,  and  compelled  to  serve  on  board  the  men-of-war. 

To  an  observer  who  looks  only  at  the  surface,  Great 
Britain  presents  an  object  in  the  highest'degree  impos- 
ing. Its  numerous  colonics,  its  vast  commerce,  its 
stupendous  military  and  naval  power,  its  gorgeous 
court,  its  splendid  aristocracy,  its  numberless  insti- 
tutions for  art,  learning,  religion,  and  charity — are  all 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  sen- 
timent of  respect  and  admiration.  There  are  many 
among  us  seduced  by  this  external  aspect  of  things,  and 
who  regard  England  as  the  great  pattern  ol  the  world 
in  religion,  government,  law,  and  society.  But  on  closer 


inspection,  we  find  that  beneath  this  display  of  nationn 
glory,  there  is  an  amount  of  misery,  injustice,  and 
corruption  perhaps  unparalleled  in  human  history. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  that  the  scntimen' 
is  common  in  England,  that  the  country  is  rapidly  de- 
scending to  tho  gulf  of  revolution  and  ruin.  Speedy 
national  bankruptcy  is  predicted  by  many  sagacious 
individuals,  and  this  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  present  political  system.  The 
centralization  *  of  government  and  power  in  London  is 
becoming  distasteful  to  the  colonics,  some  of  which 
seem  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  dependence 
and  thus  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  fabric  ol 
British  wealth  and  power  has  been  built  up,  is  likelj 
soon  to  fail.  At  the  same  time,  general  discontent, 
wasting  poverty  and  attendant  pestilence,  agitation  and 
rebellion,  have  been  spread  over  |H>rtions  of  the  country. 

The  existence  of  this  external  and  apparent  pros- 
perity with  the  real  internal  misery  of  the  country, 
is  explained  by  adverting  to  facts,  which  are  found 
in  a  recent  English  publication^  a  portion  of  which 
we  Iny  before  the  reader.  They  arc  full  of  instruc- 
tion, as  they  show  at  what  cost  a  monarchy  and  an 
aristocracy,  so  much  admired,  are  sustained,  and  how 
terrible  is  the  ulterior  of  that  whitcd  sepulchre  —  a 
State  Church. 

*  "  Throughout  our  colonic*  is  now  to  be  heard  a  protest 
against  the  centralization  practised  by  the  colonial  office.  In 
Canada  and  at  the  Capo,  in  Ceylon,  and  Ccphalonia,  and  in 
the  Went  Indies,  there  is  an  indisputable  demand  for  sell- 
government,  utterly  irrespective  of  imperial  interests.  Canada 
—  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  —  desire*  a  separation,  and 
has  declared  sho  will  have  it,  even  if,  like  New  England,  she 
hna  to  resort  to  a  Bunker's  Hill  for  arguments  with  the  colo- 
nial secretary.  Tho  Cape,  intimating  that  it  has  a  will  of  it> 
own,  refuse*  to  receive  the  depot  of  murderers  and  ruffian? 
forwarded  out  of  Milbank  and  Pentonville  by  Lord  (J  rev  ; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that,  taking  the  hint  from  the  motlc 
in  which  tho  people  of  Boston  treated  the  tea,  the  pcoplo  of 
Capetown  will  throw  the  convicts  into  the  harbor  as  toon  as 
they  can  be  got  at.  Ceylon,  though  it  ncv>r  heard  of  Lord 
Camden,  adopts  tho  maxim  of  that  decidedly  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  tells  Lord  Torrington  that  taxation,  without  rep- 
resentation, is  tyranny ;  and,  therefore,  rebels,  when  that  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  calls  for  more  money.  Ccphalonia,  like 
Canada,  wants  to  be  annexed,  and  prefers  Athens,  as  being 
nearer,  than  London,  as  the  focus  of  its  government,  for  it  w  ill 
have  no  chance  of  insisting  on  one  of  its  own.  The  West 
Indies,  being  ruined  by  imperial  interests  requiring  cheap 
sugar,  are  protesting  against  the  theory  current  at  home  a* 
to  colonics,  and  would  probably  very  soon  illustrate  their 
ideas  by  an  insurrection,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  got 
by  it. 

'•Tho  principle  of  centralization  having  thus  broken  down 
on  tho  continent,  continental  statesmen  must  search  for 
another  and  a  safer  principle.  To  establish  democracy,  and 
yet  to  work  democracy  by  the  old  bureaucratic  system,  is 
obviously  absurd.  If  power  is  diffused,  the  machinery  of 
power  must  be  multiplied.  If  government  is  to  be  < " 
by  tho  many,  government  must  be  extended  over  a  ( 
surface.  —  Liverpool  Journal,  September,  18*9. 

t  Tho  Black  Book ;  the  statistics,  for  the  most  part,  sre 
taken  from  parliamentary  returns.  We  give  the  sums  in 
dollars,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling. 

THE  ARISTOCRATIC  SYSTEM. 
"  The  object  of  government  U  a  very  simple  affair.  It  is 
protection  of  the  people,  by  a  union  of  the  people.  All  are 
shareholders  in  this  great  company  of  citizens ;  all  have  an 
equal  interest  in  its  prosperity  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  equally 
represented  in  it.  as  in  other  joint  stock  companies  of  far 
less  importance.  But  see  how  things  are  now  contrived !  The 
aristocracy  have  got  into  their  hands  the  entire  management 
of  the  government ;  and  as  they  find  it  work*  cxce-dingly 
well  for  them,  they  determine  to  keep  things  as  thev  are.  In 
fact,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  will  frighten  them  into 
compliance  with  the  requirements  o»  right  and  iustioc. 
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Such  are  the  facts  furnished  by  the  English  thrm- 
selves,  relating  to  the  uctutil  state  of  things  in  the 
British  empire.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  we  have 
here  the  highest  model  of  Monarchy,  the  best  specimen 

'•  They  hare  pon*cssion  of  nearly  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  country,  which  they  bind  up  in  their  own  families  by 
law*  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  They  hold  possession  of 
the  church,  with  its  revenues  of  nearly  ten  millions  aterling 
annually,  into  which  they  thrust  their  brother*,  sons,  and 
toadies ;  for,  the  landed  estates  going  to  the  eldest  sons,  the 
other  branches  inunt  be  quartered  on  the  people,  who  have 
no  means  of  resistance.  They  also  keep  up  an  enormous 
armed  force,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  officered  bv  their 
relative*,  who  are  well  pensioned  for  figuring  in  red*  coats 
and  gold  epaulets.  For  them,  expensive  places  in  connec- 
tion with  the  government  are  created  with  targe  retiring  *a La- 
rips,  comfortable  governorships  and  embassies  abroad,  and  a 
host  of  costly  offices  about  the  court  and  the  royal  person. 
The  people  pay  for  all !  The  aristocracy  levy  the  taxes  — 
the  people  pay  them.  Two  thirds  of  the  entire  taxation  of 
the  country  are  paid  by  that  immense  majority  of  the  British 
empire,  who  have  no  representation  whatever  in  the  British 
parliament. 

"  Xarroic  Limits  and  Inequality  of  the  Representation.  — The 
total  number  of  electors  in  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland  does 
not  average  above  one  million  for  twenty-eight  millions  of 


of  Aristocracy,  the  most  favorable  example  of  a  Stato 
Church  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  yet  to  what  a  con- 
dition dues  it  appear  that  these  have  brought  the  loyal, 
confiding  people  of  the  three  kingdoms ! 


one  hundred  and  eight  patrons  of  church  livings ;  and  then 
•here  are  the  military  pensioners  in  addition  to  these,  for 
whom  large  and  increasing  standing  armies  arc  to  be  kept  up 
in  time  of  j>cacc,  namely  :  three  admirals,  three  lieutenant- 
generals,  three  major-generals,  twenty-two  colonels,  twenty- 
eight  Lieutenant-colonels,  sixteen  majors,  forty-three  captains 
in  the  army  and  navy,  twenty-one  Lieutenants  in  the  same, 
and  four  comets.  In  short,  there  arc  scarcely  two  hundred 
i  out  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  who  have 
'  not  either  titles,  office,  place,  pension,  church  patronage,  or 
immediate  relatives  deriving  large  stuns  annually  from  estab- 
lished government  abuses. 

••  We  shall  find  corruption,  in  all  its  forms,  the  issue  of  this 
system  —  the  grossest  and  rankest  corruption  in  state  and 
church,  which  this  rorrupt  representative  system  is  ex 
prcssly  contrived  to  uphold.  And  in  addition  to  this  corrupt 
house  of  commons,  it  is  also  to  bo  kept  in  mind  that  the  aris- 
tocracy have  the  other  house  —  the  lords  —  in  their  exclusive 
possession,  constituted,  as  it  is,  of  peers,  bishops,  and  pen- 
sioned lawyers,  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  cxist- 


"  In  England,  the  franchise  is  held  by  only  one  in  every 
nineteen  of  the  gross  population  ;  in  Scotland,  by  one  in  thir- 
ty ;  and  in  Ireland  by  one  in  forty-three. 

"  lu  England,  only  one  male  adult  in  seven  is  represented ; 
in  .Scotland,  only  one  in  eleven;  in  Ireland,  only  one  in 
seventeen. 

"  That  is,  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  male  adult  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  arc  altogether  unrepresented,  and  arc 
compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  made 
and  granted  by  the  representatives  of  the  remaining  one 
seventh.  .... 

*'  By  the  present  system,  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  actually  elected  by  one  filth  of 
the  total  registered  electors  of  Ureal  Britain.  This  one  fifth, 
jr  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  electors,  arc  so  under  the 
:humb  of  the  aristocracy,  that  independent  action  i*  scarcely 
to  I*  expected  from  them :  slaves  they  arc,  and  as  slaves  they 
set.  .  .  •  . 

By  statements  before  the  public,  it  appears  that  three 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  enterprising 
towns  in  Britain  arc  represented  by  only  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, whereas  ono  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  inhab- 
itants of  twenty-four  of  the  poorest  and  most  decaying  towns 
in  the  kingdom  havo  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  representa- 
tives. These  twenty-four  small  towns  have  a  total  population 
amounting  to  only  about  one  half  of  that  of  Manchester ;  and 
yet  they  have  forty-eight  representatives,  while  Manchester 
ha*  only  two !  These  twenty-four  dirty  little  nests  of  aristo- 
cratic corruption  and  monopoly  have  more  voting  power  in  the 
house  of  commons  than  the  vast  towns  and  cities  of  I<oiidon, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham. 

'•  Illustrations  of  the  gross  inequality  of  the  system  could  be 
multiplied,  had  wo  space.  Wo  could  enumerate  a  list  of 
sevonty  small  English  boroughs,  whose  united  constituen- 
cies amount  to  only  twenty -six  thousand  five  hundred,  which 
■end  an  equal  number  of  members  to  parliament  as  the  entire 
Irish  people.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members,  or  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  are  elected  by  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  electors,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  con- 
stituency, and  one  one  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  gross 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  half  of  the  entire 
house  are  elected  by  towns  of  under  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
sixty -eight  arc  elected  by  boroughs  under  five  thousand 
each. 

The  Aristocratic  //oust  of  Common*.  —  How  this  system 
works  is  rendered  clear  enough  by  the  complexion  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  which  contains  about  two  hun- 
ired  and  fifty  persons  immediately  or  remotely  related  to  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  It  contains  six  manjuises,  seven  carls, 
twenty-ono  viscounts,  thirty-four  lords,  twenty-five  right 
honorable*,  forty-seven  honorablcs,  fifty-six  baronets,  nine 
knights,  eight  lord  lieutenants,  seventy-four  deputy  and  vicc- 
fifty-three  magistrates,  sixty-three 


ing  system. 

"  When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  so  many  enormous  public  abuses  to 
complain  of —  so  many  pensioners  —  so  many  bishops  and 
over-paid  clergy  —  so  many  ambassadors,  governors,  generals, 
and  colonels  —  so  many  commissions  invented — so  many 
secretaries  and  under  secretaries  and  all  sorts  of  officials ; 
nor  will  it  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  found  that  the  high  and 
titled  classes,  under  such  circumstances,  have  taken  particu- 
larly good  care  to  make  the  working  classes,  who  are  not 
represented,  pay  for  the  support  of  their  system  —  taxing 
them  in  every  thing  they  consume,  but  especially  exempting 
landed  property  from  tho  special  burdens  and  taxes  which 
they  fix  upon  titosu  who  lutve  no  property  but  their  labor. 

"  Aristocratic  (ioeernment.  —  The  object  and  animus  of  the 
entire  system  is  but  too  apparent.  Government  in  this  eoun- 
a  union  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves,  but  an 
contrivance  to  make  tho  poor  men  keep  the  rich 
—  to  compel  industry  to  maintain  idleness  — to  make  rich 
men  richer,  and  poor  men  poorer. 

"The  aristocratic  spirit  pervades  our  entire 
The  aristocracy  control  and  constitute  both  house* 
ment.   They  are  the  governors  ;  they  make  the  laws'; 
impose  tho  taxes ;  they  establish  monopolies  ;  they  i 
tho  army ;  they  draw  the  puppet  strings  about  the  i 
they  arc  •  the  state.' 

"  Aristocracy  means  the  best  class.  But  are  they  so  ?  Are 
they  not  for  tho  most  part  corrupted  by  their  inordinate 
wealth,  and  the  unjust  means  by  which  it  is  obtained  ?  Is  not 
their  profligacy  habitual  ?  though  wo  admit  there  arc  illustri- 
ous exceptions.  But  who,  thut  knows  any  thing  of  the  peer- 
age, docs  not  know  of  their  profligate  loves,  their  gamblings 
in  hells  and  at  races,  their  depraved  politics,  their  recklessness 
in  running  into  debt,  the  corruption  they  practise  at  elections, 
and  their  numerous  other  vices } 

"  They  are  not  industrious  men ;  they  arc  merely  consum- 
ers and  destroyers,  game-preservers  and  rent-cxactcrs.  They 
do  not  teach  any  thing,  but  themselves  stand  much  in  need 
of  being  taught.  They  do  not  set  any  good  moral  example 
before  the  people ;  but  are  generally  wasteful,  extravagant, 
sensual,  and  often  vicious  and  mean.  They  do  not  promote 
religion,  but  set  it  at  nought.  Though  they  present  fat  liv- 
ings to  priests,  and  patronise  rich  bishops,  they  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  all  engagements  to  religion,  or  its 
practical  duties.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fraud,  flattery, 
falsehood,  and  corruption,  from  birth  till  death.  The  para- 
site tutor  continues  what  the  parasite  nurse  began,  and 
toadies,  sycophants,  place-hunters,  and  the  tribe  of  adulators 
who  constantly  hang  an  the  skirts  of  •  nobility,'  poison  and 
extinguish  tho  last  remnants  of  manly  virtue  and  honest 
independence  in  the  aristocratic  mind. 

"  fhc  English  aristocracy  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  country  which  they  govern,  h  ot withstand- 
ing the  progress  of  tho  ago,  and  the  revolutions  bursting  out  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  they  obstinately  determine  to  stand 
stilL  They  sre  intent  on  governing  us  only  after  the  old 
feudal  fashion.    They  mako  no  allowance  for  tho  earn 


EXPENSES  OE  ROYALTY. 


We  readily  admit  the  national  glory  of  the  British 
empire  ;  we  do  full  justice  to  the  high  pitch  of  civili- 
zation attained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  ;  we 
acknowledge  that  the  basis  of  English  character,  law, 
opinion,  and  policy  is  that  of  justice  and  right.  We 

minds  and  banting  hearts  of  the  men  of  this  period.  They 
have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  hearts  to  feet,  nor  brains  to 
comprehend,  the  wants  of  modern  society.  They  understand 
nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  little  mind  they 
have  is  made  up  only  about  this  —  that  they  will  stand  where 
they  are,  and  never,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  resist,  give  up 
their  right  to  plunder  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try  

"  What  is  the  number  of  thia  aristocratic  class  ?  We  find 
this  answer  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  land  of  England  is  mo- 
nopolized by  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  proprietors ;  that 
the  soil  of  Scotland  is  monopolized  by  three  thousand  propri- 
etors ;  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  monopolized  by  probably  not 
l  thousand  persons.   To  show  how  this  land  mo- 


nopoly, with  its  entail  laws,  has  been  sweeping  round  us,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  1780,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors 
in  England  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  instead 
of  thirty  thousand,  aa  now  ;  and  the  process  of  absorption  is 
is  still  going  on  rapidly.  And  look  at  the  fruits  of  this  :  an 
enormous  population  of  hungry  laborers  engaged  in  gathering 
together  wealth  and  taxes  for  tho  small  and  idle  class  who 
own  the  land  —  ono  million  and  a  half  of  actual  paupers  in 
England,  and  three  millions  of  actual  paupers  in  Ireland,  tes- 
tifying to  the  accursed  influence  of  this  monstrous  aristocratic 
system.  .... 

EXPENSES  OF  ROYALTY. 

"The  queen's  privy  purse,  salaries  of  tho  house- 
hold, tradesmen's  bills,  royal  bounty,  ie  $1,900,825 

Prince  Albert's  annuity   150.000 

as  field  marshal  and  colonel,  40,000 
[An  appropriation  of  secret  service  money  is 
also  made  to  Prince  Albert,  to  a  considera- 
ble amount  annually,  which  of  course  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating.] 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  (king  ot  Hanover,). . . .  105,000 

The  duke  of  Cambridge,   135,000 

The  duchess  of  Gloucester,   80,000 

Tho  princess  Sophia,   80,000 

Adelaide,  the  queen  dowager,   600,000 

Duchess  of  Kent,   150,000 

Leopold,  king  of  tho  Belgians,   250,000 

[This  sum  is  still  annually  voted,  but  is  not  at 
present  appropriated.  King  Leopold  still  has 
it  as  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  he 
should  have  to  spend  tho  evening  of  his  days 
in  England  with  his  amiable  father-in-law, 
Louis  Philippe.] 

Prince  George  of  Cambridge,   30,000 

Princess  Augusta  Caroline  of  Cambridge,   15,000 

[This  disgusting  job  was  perpetrated  in  1843, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
with  a  son  of  a  pensioner  on  English  bounty, 
the  '  hereditary  grand  duke  of  Mccklcnbcrg- 
Strelitz.'  His  father  was  nephew  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  because  of  this,  tho  English   


3,495,825 

Maintenance, 


"  Royal  Paiaee*  and   Garden*.  —  Expenu*  of 

1838-1842.  (Parliamentary  Return,  March  23,  1842.) 
St  James's  Palace  —  expended  fron 

ary  grants,  

Royal  Mews,  Pimlico  —  pari,  grants, 
Kensington  Palace  — pari,  grants. 


crown  revenues  voted  by  pari., 
i  stables,  exterior  repair —  pari,  i 
Hampton  Court  Paiaee —  parL  grants,. . 
Hampton  Court  Gardens  —  crown  rev., . 
Hampton  Court  stud-house  —  pari.  [_ 
Kcw  Palace  and  buildings  —  part 
Kew  Gardens  —  pari  grants,. 

"       ««      crown  rev  

Buckingham  Pulaeo- 

crown  rev.,  , 

.  rev., 


$150,000 
30,000 
70,000 
15,000 
30,000 
2.000 
130,000 

20.000 

6.000 


Ko.ooo 
7,000 


42.00C 
140.000 
7.000 


450,000 
12.00« 


admit  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
name,  and  we  glory  in  it.  We  are  ready  to  maintain 
that  England  has  been  the  bulwark  of  truth,  religion, 
and  sound  principles,  and  the  disseminator  of  tlu-so, 
through  her  literature,  her  orators,  and  her  colonies. 

Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton  —  pari,  grants,  

Windsor  Castle,  Brighton  —  parL  grants,  

Windsor  Frogmore  Mansion  —  parL  grants,  

Windsor  new  riding-house  and  stables  — crown  rev., 
Windsor  new  kitchen  garden ;  Frogmore  do.  — 

crown  rev   110,000 

Holyrood  Palace  —  parL  grants   5,000 

Linlithgow  Palace  —  pari  grants,   1,000 

Royal  Park*.  —  Hyde,  St.  James's,  and  Green 

Parks  —  crown  rev.,   380.000 

Regent's  Park  —  crown  rev   130.000 

Greenwich  Park  —  crown  rev   25.000 

Richmond  Park  —  crown  rev   170,000 

Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park   76.000 

Windsor  Great  Park  and  form  buildings  — 

rev.,  

Ascot  royal  stand  and  stables  —  crown  rev., 
Ascot  kennel  for  the  royal  stag  hounds  — 

rev.,   6,000 

Phcr-nbc  Park,  Dublin  —  crown  rev.,   220,000 

Old  deer  park  at  Kew  —  crown  rev.,   6,000 

Total  public  money  spent  in  five  years  on  royal 
palaces,  gardens,  stables,  pleasure- ground*  and 

parka   2,942,000 

If  we  deduct  from  this  gross  amount  tho  sums 
expended  on  tho  parks  in  and  about  London 
—  Hyde,  St  James's,  Green,  Regent's,  Green- 
wich, Hampton,  and  Richmond  Parks  —  so  aptly 
called  the  '  lungs '  of  London,  —  and  also  on  the 
Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin,  and  the  petty  sums 
spent  in  maintaining  the  two  Royal  Palaces  in 

Scotland,  or  1,175,000 

There  remains  a  sum  of   1,707,000 

spent  on  royal  accommodation  in  five  years,  or 
an  average  per  year  of,  in  round  numbers... . .  350,000 
which,  together  with  tho  royal  salaries  and  ex- 
penses as  above,   3,405,826 

Gives  tho  annual  direct  cost  of  royalty  in  England 
as   $3,815,825 

"  The  Royal  Pentionert.  —  But  we  go  a  little  farther,  and 
wo  find  tacked  upon  the  skirts  of  royalty  a  host  of  titled  pen- 
sioners of  all  sorts,  from  the  nurses  and  dancing-masters  of 
royal  infancy,  to  the  ladies  of  bed-chambers,  grooms  of  stole, 
and  ushers  of  all  sorts  of  colored  rods.  The  servants  of  all 
deceased  sovereigns,  besides  having  been  paid  very  exorbitant 
s:diirics  during  the  period  of  their  service,  are  pensioned  off 
by  a  most  simple  process  —  that  of  dipping  the  official  finger 
into  the  public  pocket    [The  shocking  details  under  this  head 


"  Solaria  of  the  Upper  Servant*  of  Royalty.  —  Ciril 
Lord  chamberlain,...  $10,000  i  Four  equerries  in or- 

Lord  steward,   10,000 

Master  H  the  home,  10,000 
Master  of  the  buck- 
hounds,   8,500 


6,790 
4,620 


Mu-Ucrof 

hold.  

Vice- chamberlain,  . . 
Treasurer    of  the 

household,   4,520 

Comptroller  of  tho 

do   4,520 

Chief  equerry 


dinary,  3,750  each 
Mintrcss  of  the  robes, 
Eight  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  2,500 

each,  

Eight  maids  of  hon- 
or, 2,000  each, ... . 
Eight  lords  in  wait- 
ing, 3.510  each,... 
Eight  grooms 
waiting, 
1,675 


2.50O 


16,000 
27.000 

13,400 


The 
$62,815 
of  the  ei 
eight  lords  in  waiting 


»  $20,000  of 
of  the  United 
receive  a  sum 
of  the 


!  The 
than  the 
republic  ! 


-:  


I'  K  N  S  1  O  N  B  I)  NOBILITY  —  TAXATION 


over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  hope,  und 
we  believe,  that  in  the  future  onward  march  of  man* 
kind,  she  is  still  destined  to  act  an  efficient  and  con- 
spicuous par:  The  nation  that  speaks  the  language  of 
Shakspeorc  and  Milton  ;  that  has  given  birth  to  Chut- 

"  Expenditure  of  the  Lord  Steward  (or  head  cook)  of  the  Royal 
BoHXtnoUL/or  On*  Year.  —  Ciril  Lut. 

Bread,  $10,250  |  Ale  and  boor,   $14,055 

Wax  candles,   9,885 

Tallow  candle*,   3,3 U 5 

Lamp*,  •   23,300 

Fuel,   34,230 

Stationery   4,120 

Turnery,.'   1.895 

Brazicrv   4,4*0 

China,  glow,  &c   6,640 

Linen   6,425 

Washino  Table  Lix- 

*x   15.650 

Plato,   1.775 


Butter,  bacon,  cheese, 

and  egg*   24,880 

Milk  and  cream,. •  7,390 

Butchers' meat,   47,360 

Poultry,   18,165 

FUh   9,895 

Grocery,   23,220 

Oilcry   8,965 

Fruit    and  Confec- 
tionary  8,705 

Vegetable*,   2,435 

Wine,   24,250 

Liquors,  &c,   9,216 


$310,535 

"  The  Crown.  —  We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  royal 
bauble  worn  by  the  queen  on  the  atote  display  of  opening  the 
house*  of  parliamcnU  The  following  estimate  of  the  value 
of  tho  jewels  in  this  •  magnificent  diadem,'  we  quote  from 
the  Polytechnic  Review :  — 

Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  #7,500  each,...  $150,000 

Two  large  centre  diamonds,  $10,000  each,   20,000 

Finv-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angle  of 

  500 


Four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-fire  dia- 
mond*.   60.000 

Four  large  diamond*  on  the  top  of  the  crosses, ....  200,000 

Twelve  diamonds  contained  in  fleurs-de-lis,   60,000 

Kightccn  smaller  diamond*  contained  in  the  same, .  10,000 

Pearls,  diamonds.  &c.,  upon  the  arches  and  crosses,  60.000 

Also  one  hundred  and  forty-one  small  diamonds,  . .  2,500 

Twenty-six  diamonds  in  the  upper  cross   15.000 

Two  circles  of  pearls  about  the  rim   1.600 

Cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the  )  ^ 
metal,  ••••..■•.»•••.•..•••««••••••..»•••••  j 

COST  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
"The  cost  of  the  civil  government  of  Great  Britain,  as 
exhibited  in  tho  parliamentary  returns,  also  moved  for  and 
obtained  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  27th  July,  1813,  stands  as  follows:  — 
The  royal  civil  list  —  privy  purse  ;  salaries  of 
the  household  and  tradesmen's  bills,  (paid  by 

the  people,)  $1,859,000 

The  allowances  to  the  principal  branches  of  the 

royal  family,   1,590.000 

Tho  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland's  establishment, 
Tho  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment,  • 

Civil  departments  — salaries,  ike,  including  super- 

minuet  ion  bJIow  nnc*SA»  ••••• 
Other  annuities,  pensions,  and  superannuation  al- 


162,770 
619,235 
2,623,865 


  1,663,205 

Tensions,  civil  list,   25.600 

Total  annual  cost  of  executive,  $8,433,676 

Pemion  List.  —  The  most  extraordinary  topic  in  the  whole 
range  of  British  finances,  is  that  of  pensions.  Some  of  these 
items  are  not  a  little  shocking,  particularly  those  which 
show  the  sums  paid  for  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children 
of  the  royalty  and  nobility.  Other  items  make  it  ap]>ear 
that  many  of  the  British  noblemen,  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
receive  various  sums,  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  for  no  service  rendered  whatever.  Some  of  these  pen- 
sions have  descended  for  centuries.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance selected  from  many  of  a  similar  kind :  — 

"  Duke  of  Grafton,  another  hereditary  pensioner,  is  paid 
annually  out  of  the  excise  revenues  $42,000 ;  and  out  of  the 
post-office  revenue*  $  1 7,000.  The  original  pensioner  was  one 
of  the  numerous  illegitimate  offspring  of  Charles  II. ;  for 
whose  roval  amours  the  people  of  this  age  are  still  called  on 
to  pay.  These  pensions  nave  now  been  paid  to  the  dukes  of 
Grafton  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- three  years ; 
so  that  the  maintenance  of  this  single  peerage  alono  has  cos* 


ham,  Fox,  and  Burke  ;  that  cherishes  the  memory  of 
Hampden  and  Howard,  can  never  fall  into  decrepitude, 
or  cease  to  hold  a  high  commission  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  till  truth  und  justice  shall  triumph  on  earth.  But 
admitting  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec,  that  for  the 


the  English  people,  in  hard  cash,  no  less  a  sum  than  ten 
million  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars. 

"In  the  majority  of  the  pensions,  they  arc  given  '  in  con 
sideratinn  of  the  circumstance*  of  the  parties.'  The  question 
will  occur.  •  Why  don't  their  rich  and  titled  relatives  keep 
them  • '  When  a  man  or  woman,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life, 
is  overtaken  by  poverty,  do  they  go  at  once  to  the  parish 
board  for  relief  ?  I)o  they  not  exhaust  every  possible  resource 
before  throwing  themselves  on  the  poor's  rates  >  Do  they  not 
endeavor  to  rind  employment,  and  make  an  honest  living  ? 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  proud,  poverty-stricken  aristocrats. 
They  will  not  work  —  they  look  to  the  laboring  classes  to 
keep  them  —  the  interest  of  their  titled  friends  is  put  m  inn 
tion  —  and  they  secure  pensions  varying  from  five  hundred 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  llere,  in  this  list,  we  find 
the  sister*  of  the  rich  duke  of  Sutherland  quartered  as  paupers 
on  the  country  !  What  working-man  is  there  in  tho  receipt 
of  decent  wages,  what  shopke 
stoop  to  so  beggarly  a  resour 
and  idle  relatives  out  of  t 
hard-working  and  the  indigent? 
aristocracy,  they  resort  at  once 
blush.  In  them  tho  extreme* 
meanness. 

"The  total  number  of  government  employes  at  prescu-.  is 
about  twenty-four  thousand ;  of  which  the  eight  hundred  And 
forty-one  pensioners  and  employes  divide  among  them  above 
seven  million  and  a  half  yearly.  This  doe*  not  include  cither 
the  public  officials  in  the  law  court*,  the  royal  household,  the 
colonics,  or  under  most  of  the  commissions,  which  would 
enormously  swell  the  number. 

"  F-rpcnditure  on  the  War  Men.  —  The  amount  expended 
annually  on  the  military  class,  and  their  gory  captains,  the 

oifthoota  of  the  aristocracy,  is  positively  frightful  

".Since  the  close  of  the'war  in  1815,  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling  —  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-  millions  of  dollars  —  have  been 
fighting  establishment,  mainly  be- 


er is  there,  who  would 
e  as  a  maintenance  for  his  poor 
io  poor's  rates,  levied  on  tho 
But  in  the  case  of  this 
to  the  taxes  without  a 
meet,  of  '  nobility '  and 


spent  in  keeping  up  our  fighting  establishment,  : 
cause  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  aristocracy  may 
epaulets,  or,  what  is  more  to  Jho  purpose,  be  maintained  at 
the  public  cost."  .... 

As  on©  item  under  this  head,  we  give  the  follow 
ing:  — 

"  Grand  total  cost  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the  coun 
try,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 

"  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  duke's 
sons  nephews,  sons-in-law,  and  other  relations,  from  the 
army,  the  church,  and  the  pension  list,  are  enormous. 

"  Arulocrutic  Taxation.  —  Iiow  is  the  money  got  to  keep 
up  all  this  extravagance  ?  By  a  very  simple  process —  that 
of  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  public  purse,  and  keeping  it 
there.  The  aristocracy  don't  ask  the  consent  of  those  whom 
they  tax  ;  indeed,  they  take  particular  care  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  counsel  as  much  as  possible :  they  simply  tax  us, 
and  make  us  pay,  having  at  their  back  a  tremendous  posse  ol 
policemen,  soldiers,  and  diabolical  agencies  of  all  sorts.  What 
can  wc  do  but  pay  i  Wc  may  grin  and  grind  our  teeth ;  but 
pay  we  must.  .... 

"  Exemption  of  the  Landed  Clasi  from  Taxation.  —  Then,  see 
how  carefully  the  aristocratic  classes  have  contrived  to  evade 
the  payment  of  their  due  share  of  tho  taxation  of  the  country. 
In  all  other  states  of  Europe,  even  those  considered  the  most 
•  despotic,'  the  chief  portion  of  taxation  is  raised,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  from  tho  land.  But  in  England,  the  land  contributes 
little  or  nothing  to  the  general  taxation;  tho 
have  taken  care  of  that.   Thus,  — 

In  Great  Britain,  Land  tax,  

Other  taxes  — 




$5,915,000 
247,160,000 


In 


• . .  •  •  .Land  tax,. . . . 
Other  taxes. 


(no 
-)•• 


116,250,000 
87.500,000 


$253,075,000 


20.\750,000  I 





INCOME  OF   IIIK  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


1. 


present,  the  British  government  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
jiertiH  t  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  its  charge,  nor 
o  fulfil  its  proper  destiny  in  the  great  race  of  nations. 
The  evils  of  the  political  system  have  been  wrought  into 
the  very  fabric  of  society, —  thus  corrupting  even  the 

In  Prussia.  Land  tax   19,970.000 

Other  taxes   18.335,000 

  38,305,000 

In  Austria,  Land  tax   38,983,000 

Other  taxes   38,600.000 

  77,485,000 

"  Thus,  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  half  of  the  entire 
revenues  of  the  governments  of  those  countries  is  derived 
from  the  land ;  whereas  in  aristocratic  Britain,  only  five  dollars 
in  every  one  honored  and  sixty-live  raised  by  taxation  is  de- 
rived from  this  source.  The  taxes  are  mainly  raised  upon 
articles  in  daily  consumption  by  the  working  classes,  who  arc 
not  represented  ;  fullv  two  thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  licing 
extorted  from  those  who  arc  the  least  able  to  bear  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  ;  while  the  rich  both  exempt  themselves,  and 
sjxsnd  the  taxes  so  raised  in  the  most  riotous  recklessness  and 
extravagance.  .... 

"  IVhat  the  Poor  Stan  pay*  in  Taxet.  —  A  case,  showing  the 
oppressive  incidence  of  taxation,  as  now  arranged  on  the  poor 
man,  was  laid  before  parliament  in  18*2  :  — 

"  William  Gladstone,  a  laborer,  earned  $2  75  a  week,  and 
expended  $1  81  on  food,  as  follows  :  one  ounce  of  tea,  two 
ounces  of  jjoffee,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  meal, 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  seven  pints  of  ale,  and  one  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy. 

The  cost  of  these  articles,  free  from  excise  and  customs 

duties,  was  $0  50 

Excuo  and  customs  taxes,   1  25 

$1  81 

"  Thus,  about  ono  half  of  the  entire  wages  of  this  lnboring 
man,  or  $65  out  of  $140  yearly,  was  extorted  from  him 
by  government  taxation ;  whereas  the  aristocrat  of  $500,000 
a  year  was  not  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  puqx>»c*  of  the 
rtato  mora  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum  of  his  iinmcasc 
income. 

"The  taxation  imposed  on  the  British  people  is  the 
highest  in  the  world !  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
instances :  — 

Taxation  per  head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 

in  England,  !*13  00 

Do.  do.  do.       the  United  States, . .      2  2-5 

Do.  do.  do.  Russia,   2  2.) 

Do.  do.  do.  Austria,   2  75 

Do.  do.  do.  Prussia,   3  00 

Do.  do.  do.  France,   6  00 

"  What  U  the  gross  result  of  the  British  aristocratic  svstcm  ? 
"Ibis —  that  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  small  and  idle  class 
monopolizing  all  the  lands,  monopolizing  the  government,  and 
its  immense  patronage,  regarding  the  right  to  legislate  hered- 
itarilv  as  their  birthright,  imposing  laws,  raising  taxes,  and 
spending  them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
filty  millions  annually ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
vast  industrious  population,  working  from  morn  till  night, 
often  for  the  scantiest  wages,  deprived  of  all  political  power, 
but  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  fur- 
nish, out  of  their  very  misery  and  wretchedness,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  national  revenue,  which  is  expended  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  rich  aristocracy  themselves,  all  tending  to  the 
accumulation  of  vast  aggregations  of  wealth  on  tho  one  hand, 
and  wide  wastes  of  poverty  and  suffering  on  the  other  

mr.  CHTRCH. 

"This  is  another  of  the  costly  aristocratic  institutions 
cf  the  country.  Church  revenues  were  originally  divided  I 
into  three  parts,  —  the  first  part  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priesthood,  the  second  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  third  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  But  the  clergy,  aided  by  their  patrons,  the  aristocracy, 
have  contrived  to  throw  the  maintenance  of  tho  fabrics  on 
the  people  in  the  form  of  church  rates,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  also  on  the  people  in  the  form  of  poor  rates,  — 
while  the  clergy  have  comfortably  gobbled  up  all !  ...  . 

"  And  here  we  must  ssy,  that  the  state  church  does  not  in 
any  respect  represent  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  handed 
down  to  the  disciples.    It  represents  the  spirit  of  Mammon. 


fountains  of  religion  and  morality.  The  leaders  of  tl.i 
church  have  been  convicted  of  trrecdincss  and  i«-r<ri- 
vernation  in  the  national  legislature,  and  have  hnnlh 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  show  of  defence.  Men 
of  tho  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  hesitate  not  to  rull 

not  of  Jesus.  Its  God  is  money  — rich  benefices  —  hard 
cash.  Tho  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  read  from  its 
pulpits,  are  openly  set  at  defiance.   Bank,  practical  infidelity 

is  the  practice  of  the  church  

"  Tho  twenty-five  state  bishops  of  England  divide  among 
them  annually,  as  shown  by  a  late  parliamentary  return,  the 
sum  of  nino  hundred  thousand  dollars !  The  sums  which 
they  leavo  behind  them  at  their  death  are  enormous.  From 
another  parliamentary  return,  it  is  proved,  as  stated  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Captain  Osborne,  that  eleven  Irish 
state  bishops  left  behind  them  amassed  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  nine  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  accumulated  within  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
years !  Tho  following  is  the  Ust  extracted  from  the  parlia- 
mentary return :  — 

"  Probata  of  WUU  of  Irish  Bishop*. 

Stopford,  bishop  of  Cork,  $125,000 

Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,   200,000 

Cleaver,  bishop  of  Ferns   260,000 

Bernard,  bishop  of  limerick,   300,000 

Knox,  bishop  of  Killaloe,   500,000 

Fowler,  bishop  of  Dublin,   750,000 

Bcre*ford,  bishop  of  Tuam,  .'  1,250,000 

Hawkins,  bishop  of  Iiaphoc,....  1,250,000 

Stuart,  bishop  of  Armagh,  1,500,000 

Porter,  bishop  of  Cloghcr,  1,250,000 

Agar,  bishop  of  Cashel  2,000,000 

Making  a  total  of.  $9,375,000 

"  How  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  privations  of  the 
apostolic  bishop  of  Cashel,  through  which  he  could  save  two 
luillion  dollars  in  a  single  life,  from  the  tribute  levied  on  tho 
poorest,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clad,  of  oil  the  nations  on  tho 
face  of  the  earth  !  How  much  charity  and  Christian  virtue 
must  the  prelates  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  Armagh,  and  Cloghcr, 
have  exercised,  to  enable  them  to  hoard  up  fortunes  of  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  And  these  arc  the  bishops  of  tho 
church  of  Ireland,  for  which  we  are  now  keeping  up  an  army 
in  that  country  of  thirty-four  thousand  soldiers,  besides  an 
army  of  police,  to  mount  guard  over  its  safety  

*•  77k>  llrctnuet  of  the  English  Church.  —  it  is  diific-ult  to 
get  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  English 
church.  Churchmen  have  alwavs  been  exceedingly  loath  to 
give  any  information  on  this  subject :  thev  have  prevaricated, 
and  even  told  lies  without  any  scruple,  when  the  government 
has  made  inquiries  on  the  sulijett.  Thus,  in  lS3o,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  called  on  to  make  a  return  of 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  to  parliament,  they  gave  the  net 
revenues  of  the  church  at  oidy  seventeen  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars. 
But  since  then  the  tithe  commutation  act  has  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  now  it  became  the  interest  of  the  clergy  to  claim  as 
much  as  possible,  forgetting  their  previous  return.  What  has 
been  the  consequence  ?  That  the  income  of  tho  church  from 
tithes  only  at  once  became  swelled  out  to  double  the  total 
amount  they  had  given  in  a  few  years  before ;  the  tithe  com- 
missioners having  reported,  some  time  ago,  that  tho  tithes 
uncommuted  amounted  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  tithes  commuted  to  seven  million  four  hundred  thou, 
sand  dollars ;  making  a  gross  sum  of  nearly  thirty-two  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  And  if  the  tithes  yet  uncommuted  be 
rated  at  the  same  value  as  those  commuted,  the  annual 
income  of  the  clergy,  from  tithes  alone,  will  amount  to  at  least 
forty  million  dollars  a  year  

"  The  items  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

Church  tithe,  estimated  at   $40,000,006 

Incomo  of  tho  bishoprics,  (according  to  the )   .  „„, 

bishops  themselves,)  >    '  "°' 

Estates  of  the  deans  and  chapters,   2,4*0.000 

Glebes  and  parsonage  houses,   1,250,000 

Perpetual  curacies,   37j.OOO 

Ueneflces  not  parochial,   1 42,250 

Church  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christenings,  2,600,000 
Oblations,  offerings,  and  composition  for  offerings,  400.000 
Collcgo  and  school  foundations   3,410,750 


i 
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ECCLESIASTIC  EXTORTION  IN  IRELAND. 


90)7 


; 


n  luxury  and  splendor,  the  fruit  of  money  taken  from 
i  .he  public  treasury,  for  which  they  offer  no  equivalent, 
i  and  no  apology  but  custom  and  the  law.    While  the 
higher   chime*  are  making  a  display  of  magnifi- 


Lcctureships  in  towns  and  populous  places,. , 


300,000 


Chuplainshipa  and  office*  in  public  institution*,  j  fin 

472.500 


t^very  much  underrated,)  at 
New  churches  and  chapels,. . 

$42,420,735 

"  Rttenuri  of  the  BUhopt.  —  Let  us  nee  how  the  item  appro- 
priated by  the  bishops  is  divided ;  and  wc  shall  And  the  prac- 
tical exemplification  which  they  hold  forth  to  their  flock*,  of 
•laying  not  up  treasures  upon  earth,'  and  of  their  injunction 
that  'the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  a  return  mnJe  to  parliament  in  May,  IS  15 ; 
and  from  what  is  known  of  the  prevarication  of  these  gentry 
on  a  previous  occasion,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  revenue*  aro  considerably  understated :  — 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  revenue  in  18*3,  $138,523 


York,. 
Bishop  of  J/mdon, . . 
"  Durham,. 


•  i 

>< 


Winchester,  

St.  Asaph,  

Bangor,  

Bath  and  Well*  

Carlisle,  

Chester,  

Chichester  

St.  David's,  

Ely  

Exeter  

Gloucester  and  Bristol, . . 

Hereford  

Lichfield,  

Lincoln,  

LlandafT,  

Norwich,  

Oxford  

Peterborough  

Kipon  

Rochester,  

Salisbury, . . . 
Worcester, . . 


100,705 
67,595 
112.080 
57,095 
40,420 
37,335 
14.835 
12,380 
9.4G5 
32.595 
23,760 
32,430 
6,400 
2G.130 
29,680 
47,500 
2S.O50 
4,450 
43,825 
12,530 
20,300 
23,815 
5,510 
64.395 
36,470 


TotaL  $1,030,235 

■'  As  many  of  the  bishops,  however,  derive  salaries  from 
sinecure  living  besides  their  bishoprics  the  sums  here  act 
down  do  not  at  all  represent  the  sum  total  of  their  in- 
comes  

"  The  Slate  Church  of  r^tUtntt  i»i  Ireland.  —  However  we 
may  have  kept  patience  while  going  over  the  list  of  enormi- 
ties above  detailed,  we  conic**  that  we  lose  all  patience  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  English  badge  of  conquest  and  plunder 
in  Ireland  —  the  blood -besmeared  church  of  *  Rathwrmnc' 
This  church  has  been  descri'>od  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  'the 
most  utterly  absurd  and  indefensible  of  all  the  institutions 
now  existing  in  the  civiliied  world ; '  and  by  Mr.  Rot-buck. — 
a  man  found  too  fearless  and  honest  for  the  aristocratic  house 
of  commons,  —  as  'the  greatest  ecclesiastical  enormity  in 
Europe.'  .... 

"Tho  Irish  church  monstrosity  may  be  displayed  in  a  very 
few  words.  There  are  in  Ireland  eight  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
persona,  two  million  thro*  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
of  whom  are  absolute  pauper*.  Three  million  four  hundred 
and  seventv  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
live  in  mud  cabins,  or  hovels,  containing  one  apartment  only, 
and  of  which  the  door  is  at  onco  chimney,  window,  and  en- 
trance. The  wages  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  aver- 
age from  eight  cents  to  twenty-one  cents  a  day  in  the  west  and 
south,  and  from  seventeen  cents  to  twenty-four  cents  a  day  in 
the  north.  Of  the  total  popidation,  throe  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  and  sixtv-six  aro  returned  as 
unable  to  read  or  write  —  for  the  poor  Irish  have  been  left  to 
the  •  blessings '  of  the  voluntary  system  of  education ! 

"  In  December,  1843,  the  military  force  in  Ireland  consisted 
of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  soldiery,  two 
thousand  thxeo  hundred  and  fifty  naval  warriors,  and  nirJo 


cence  known  to  no  other  land,  one  third  of  a  million  of 
the  lower  classes  die  by  famine  and  attendant  pestilence 
in  a  single  year,  offering  spectacles  of  misery  and  des. 
titution  which  no  other  part  of  the  universe  can  rival ! 

thousand  and  fortv- three  armed  police ;  or  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  men.  The  number  has 
since  been  increased  by  about  ten  thousand  additional  mili- 
tary, and  ono^  thousand  armed  police^—  making  a  total  ^of 

religious  professions  of  tho  people  Of  the  eight  million  of 
people,  seven  million  arc  Catholics,  and  soven  hundred  thou- 
sand are  Episcopalians;  that  is,  belong  to  the  Rathcormac 
church.  For  this  fraction  of  tho  Irish  people,  or  rather  the 
English  people  in  Ireland,  a  gorgeous  state  church  is  kopt 
up,  which  tho  wretched,  impoverished,  and  starving  Irish 
poor,  who  aro  Catholics,  are  compelled  to  pay  for :  if  they 
refuse  to  pay,  the  church  at  once  plays  Rathcormac  with 
them. 

"  The  Rertnue*  of  the  '  Rrthcormac  Church.' 

Archbishops  and  bishoprics,  $755,638 

Deans  and  chapters,   113,121 

Glebe  lands,   460,000 

Tithe  composition  2,658,908 

Minister  s  money   50.000 


$4,037,667 

"  It  will  l>e  observed  that  tho  amount  of  hard  cash  divided 
by  the  Irish  bishojis  amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  annually  ;  but 
this  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  their  actual  gains ! 
For  then-  must  also  be  added  the  rents  and  profits  from  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  rcres  of  land.  .... 

•'  And  next,  as  to  the  work  d->nc  by  the  parsons.  Of  tho 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  parishes,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  have  no  church,  and  not  a  single  Protectant 
inhabitant;  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  parishes  have 
under  fifty  Protestant  Episcopalians  inhabiting  them,  including 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  not  on  that  account, 
however,  relieved  from  their  payments  to  the  church,  which 
arc  still  compulsorily  exacted.  Of  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five  benettees,  there  aro  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
with  under  fifty  Protestants  in  each.  Of  the  three  hundred 
dignities  and  prebends,  seventy-five  have  no  duties  whatever 
to  perform,  and  eighty-six  others  are  mere  sinecures.  The 
dean  of  Raphoc  receives  $7455,  the  precentor  of  lismoro 
S.'  JIO.  the  archdeacon  of  Mcath,  $3655,  without  any  duties 
whatever  to  perform,  there  being  no  Protestant  souls  to 
•  cure.'  The  following  table  of  seven  benefices  may  give  or 
idea  of  the  present  monstrous  state  of  things 
parts  of  Ireland  :  — 

Rm.fce*-      ProOiuLt*.  Chwgymen. 


Modcligo  (union),  4 

Seckcinane,   3 

Clenne,  •  ■  17 

F.tfin   10 

( i  ilbertstown, ....  8 

Mahoonagh   8 

Kileedy   12 

C2 


>  •  •      •  •  » 


..  0  .. 
. .  0 
..  0 

0  . .. 

0  . . . 
0  ... 
0  . . . 


Tith*. 

$2,200 

l.(i75 
2,800 
I. C00 
1,2.30 
2.500 
2,420 


0  $14,445 


Protestnnta,  who  cost  tho 
and  thirty-three  dollars 


"Thus  we  have  here 
people  of  these  parish* 

jier  head,  though  they  have  neither  church  nor  pastor  The 
tithos,  however,  are  extorted.  Then  we  have  another  sot  of 
parishes  in  tho  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in  which  the  cost  of 
each  Protestant  Episcopalian  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  head. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXll. 

Gto«raphicnl    Description  —  Government  — 
Historical  Outline. 

GsKXAHT  i*  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean, 
Denin  irk,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  east  by  the  Prussian 
province*  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
iwlonging  to  Russia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Gullicia  and 
Hungary,  belonging  to  Austria  ;  south  by  the  Adriatic 
S  a,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  west  by  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Tlve  central  and  southern  parts  of  Germany  arc 
traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  moun- 
tains to  the  south  of  the  Dauube  belong  to  the  Alpine 
system,  those  on  the  north  to  the  Carpathian  system, 
which  sends  out  numerous  branches.  The  Hartz 
Mountains,  belonging  to  the  latter  system,  are  the  most 
northerly  range.  In  these  the  celebrated  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken  is  witnessed.*  The  northern  part  of  tlve 
country  is  low  and  level,  descending  toward  the  North 
and  Baltic  ~ 


•  The  Spectre  of  the  Brocket!  i*  an  serial  figure,  which 
ho*  been  »cen  and  described  by  many  traveller*.  One  of 
the*c  »ay».  Having  ascended  the  Brocken  —  which  ia  one 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Hart*  Mountain*,  in  Hanover  —  for  the 
thirtieth  time,  I  was  at  length  so  fortunate  a*  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  teeing  this  phenomenon.  Aa  I  stood  upon  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  I  observed,  at  a  (Treat  distance,  a  human 
figure  of  a  monstrous  sue.  A  violent  guat  of  wind  having; 
almost  carried  away  my  hat,  I  moved  my  hand  toward  my 
head,  and  the  colossal  figure  did  the  aame.  I  immediately 
made  another  movement  by  bending  my  body,  when  the 
figure  before  me  repeated  it.  It  vanished  for  a  few  momenta, 
but  again  made  ita  appearance.  I  then  called  the  landlord 
of  the  neighboring  inn,  and,  having  both  taken  the  position 
I  had  taken  alone,  v»e  saw  two  gigantic  figures,  which  re- 
peated our  compliment*,  by  bending  their  bodies  a*  we  did, 
•iter  which  they  finally  disappeared." 


Germany  is  watered  by  five  hundred  rivers,  sixty 
of  which  arc  nnvigable.  The  Danube  flows  through 
the  southern  part.  The  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Oder  are  the  principal  German  streams,  and  many  of 
their  tributaries  arc  navigable  rivers.  The  Rhine, 
which  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  flows  into  the  sea  in 
the  Netherlands,  has  but  a  part  of  its  course  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  climate  of  Germany  is  modified  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  the  exposure  Tjf  the  different 
sections.  For  purposes  of  general  description,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions.  In  the  first,  or  that  of 
the  northern  plains,  the  climate  is  humid  and  variable, 
though  not  cold  :  it  is  exrosed  to  every  wind  which 
conveys  fogs  and  storms  I'om  two  seas.  The  north- 
western plain,  from  its  v.zinity  to  the  North  Sea,  is 
subject  to  frequent  rains  and  desolating  tempests,  while 
the  influence  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north-eastern 
plain  is  less  powerful,  and  the  climate,  though  colder, 
is  less  variable.  The  second  region  comprehends  all 
the  central  part  of  Germany,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountains  from  tnc  variableness  and  humidity  of 
tlte  maritime  climate.  This  zone,  the  most  agreeable 
of  Germany,  extends  from  latitude  48°  to  51°,  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  surface  renders  it  colder  than 
other  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude.  The 
third  general  division  is  the  Alpine  section  ;  here  the 
lofty  heights  and  sudden  depressions  bring  very  differ- 
ent climates  into  contact  with  each  other^  The  eternal 
glaciers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  are  contiguous  to 
the  vine-covered  valleys  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and 
but  little  removed  from  the  olive  groves  of  Trieste  and 
the  ever-blooming  gardens  of  Italy.  Vines,  rice,  and 
maize  thrive  as  far  north  as  54*  ;  beyond  that  latitude 
they  do  not  arrive  at  perfection.  The  olive  and  silk- 
worm arc  successfully  raised  only  in  that  small  part 
of  Germany  which  lies  south  of  46°. 
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The  soil  is  generally  productive.  Tlie  plains  in  the 
north  have,  indeed,  much  arid  land  ;  but  ulong  the 
rivers  are  rich  and  fruitful  soils,  yielding  abundant 
harvests.  In  the  south,  there  is  much  barren  or  slightly 
productive  land  on  the  mountains;  but  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  small  plains  rival  in  fertility  the  best  allu- 
vial lands  on  the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers.  In 
general,  the  soil  in  the  north  is  heavy,  and  best  adapted 
for  corn  ;  in  the  south,  light,  and  best  fitted  for  vines. 
The  finest  soil  is  in  the  central  section,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  plains. 

All  religions  are  professed  in  Germany  without  re- 
striction. Rather  more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  above  two  fifths  are  Prates* 
(ante.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  been  united, 
in  many  places,  into  one  church,  which  takes  ihe  name 
of  the  Erangclical  Church.  There  arc  some  Mention- 
ites,  and  Moravians  or  Herrnhutters.  The  Jews  in 
Germany  are  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  German  confederacy  was  formed  in  1815,*  to 
protect  the  independence  and  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  states  which  entered  into  it.  Thirty-four  mo- 
narchical states  and  four  republics,  or  free  cities,  were 
the  parties  to  the  federal  act.    The  organ  of  the  con- 

•  The  recent  agitations  in  Europe  have  disturbed  this  ar- 
rangement, and  are  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  modifica- 
tion of  the  (ierman  confederation  here  noticed.  It  will  he 
most  convenient,  however,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
things,  to  base  our  historical  and  geographical  notice*  upon 
this  nystom.  The  following  table  give*  a  view  of  the  ~ 
•tatcs  forming  the  confederacy :  — 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Au'lna,  abuut 
MM  l»iinl  p  •«,. 
Pfi|..m.ll.f  jrtdl- 

"  P""  

■••MM  

H-noiiy,  ...... .. 

H  n<>«.  f  

IS  ift«*iub«ry,  • . . . 


Iltan  Oawri,... 

Iltm»  Duniitaill 
llr«»r<llumtHlrg, 
Mvrkniihuif- 

frliwrrin, .... 
M"<k.li*nliurf- 

Slr-lita,  

Il>i!<lrin,  I 
l.a>ienlMirf ,  \  ** 

Nam  

l.ttxemHurf  

Ol  l«!'itiur»,  

1 1  r  -J  p :  -  .»  i .  k.  

H;i,t»- VVrimar- 
I'.f'nAch,. .... 

Sae  ■Mmniiwn- 
■  ■ • I  I .' 

Urn, 

S  if  -  Mi.  nMlf»,. 
-  H-  Ci.ul.l,  . 

Hch  .u'-nSorj;- 

I.  t|t|.r  

FrhwuruWf- 
Ri.loMidl,  ... 

BcbwartstHttg- 

S«»hl-',hau«i>, 

Rcu«»-  Ixibrtt- 

HVlfl,... ...... 

R. .....fSwitj,  . . . 

Anhxll  Di-mu,. . 
Anh.il  II.  mSuo;, 
Anti.liJ'oUwii,  . 

WaMwk  

l|.ih*-n>otlcrn- 

Si£*iiMrii«e*ii,. . 
•  t  'In -iifolh  m- 

II.  -'  hi  lip-  n,  ... 

I.irrhlrmii  in,  .. 


Empire,  . , 

Kingdom, , 
...do  ... 
...4a. .... 

...Jo  

■  t  .  do.  ,  ,  .  i 

<!.  duchy,. 
Ekciwatr 

<..-durhyp. 
Landgrav. 

G.  duchy,. 

...do...., 
Duchy, . . . 
..do  


O.  duchy, 
. . .  do.  . . . 
Duchy, .. 

•  •  Nh  •  #  • . 

a  .do.  . « •  *.. 


..do  

..do..... 
Principal. 


........ 




. .  .do.  ... 
Duchy, . . 

..do  

Principal. 


• • .««• ... 
.  ■ .do, ... 

Ftrt  tin,, 

...dn. .:. 


. . .  ■  j . 


81,000  II JOO.OxVCaU.. 


71,1)0) 
•*l,43S 

5,705 
M.iym 

5.713 

4.  >>fi 
3.I5M 

154; 

4,701 
1.094 

j  «M 

l,7*i 
9,4*1 

5,  470 
1,525 

1,403 


7!X) 
•1 
4J2 

905 

V« 

3*i 

54« 
I4D 

33T 
33S 
31ft 
4ii| 

383 

J3fi| 

:a 
149 
PI 
S7 
142 


1 1  .ooo.o-m  Proi. 
4,:*io.«>»)  Cjih. 

laW!l,000  PfoU 
l,i.79.(Mil  do. 
t,6lQ.000|  do. 
1,240,0  «' r  ah. 

«W/M>  Pn.l. 

7iA<Xit>  do. 


479,000  do. 

R5,Tori  do. 
420,O»>  do. 

45,000  do. 
379,700 1  do. 
975,0U»'c«.h, 
»fl,nor  Prot. 
950,1100,  do. 

943,000  do. 

14o,400  do. 


1T2.000 

li:if:iio 

'S.OOD 
JG.OOO 
WPV)0 
51,000 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Jo. 

do. 


Vienna,  . .. . 

KVtlin  

.Mumrh,  , . . . 

llriudVo  

ttaiioter.  . . . 
SmiisaiJ,... 
CarLruhc,  . . 

Caa,«l  

Dartnal'idt,. . 
lloiiiburg,.,. 


In  Strelilr 

I.  iiirnhurf,  . 
\Viiihul*»n,. . 
l.um'inhuf;,',. 
Oldrnburi,.. 
Hruiuwick,.. 


Weimar,. 


Miininfco,. . 

Omhn,  

Altrnburff, .. 
Dclmold,.. .. 

Bucktbarf ,.. 


6o,oiii)  do. 
30,no<>|  do. 
57.fiOO  do. 
4.'v'a><  do. 
3r.,«  «n  do. 
Sii.Urto  do. 

49.-.  f  Calli. 

M 

1 53.0  m  p  ot. 

3«;  "  d». 

I'    ".  -i  do. 

 I   


Sondc-rahau*n 
l,ohcn.trifi, 

(irrlll,  

|  Dc.au,.... 
|  Rcrnhurg, .. 
1 1  ''ilhrn,. . . . 
Cortiarh,. .. 


:n:..ono 

|>l  ,|MtO 

Tn.OW 

jK)  <KII) 

40,<NI0 
21.1*111 

9>i.000 
92,' "10 

12,000 

•  ,000 


11,212 
-•,vi 


IO.O0B 

5,000 

11,000 
12.000 

y.too 

9,100 


Siftnaritiftn, 


MW.i.rj  

PruakJbrl, .. 

Hr-i 


,  .... 


Tou., . .  .  ...I 


947,4  1*  3*.2iM,if«i 


3,300 

3,000 
7,000 
I0.0I.O 
5,(M« 

b.ooo 

2,«Oi 

i.ioo 

3,0fjn 
100 


fedemcy  is  the  Diet  composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  sovereign  members.  It  is  constituted  in  two 
different  forms:  1.  The  plenum,  or  general  assembly, 
in  which  each  member  has  at  least  one  vote,  nwl  the 
great  powers  have  several  ;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wirtembcrg  have  each  four 
votes;  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  liesse-Cassel,  Den- 
mark, (for  Holstein  and  Laucnburg.)  and  the  Nether- 
lands, (for  Luxemburg,)  each  three ;  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Nassau  each  two,  and  tl»e 
others  one  each,T  making  seventy-one  votes.  *J.  The. 
ordinary  diet  is  the  other  form  of  the  assembly  ;  in 
this  there  are  but  seventeen  votes,  the  principal  powers 
(the  eleven  first  named  above)  having  each  one  vote, 
and  the  others  voting  collectively.  This  body  dis- 
cusses all  questions,  and  proposes  them  for  adoption  to 
the  plenum,  executes  its  decrees,  and,  in  general, 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy.  The  general 
assembly  decides  upon  the  propositions  of  the  ordinary 
diet,  makes  war  and  peace,  &c. 

The  army  of  the  confederation  consists  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  each  state  furnishing  a  contin- 
gent of  troops  proportionate  to  i:s  population.  Then 
are  several  cities  considered  ns  federal  f  diress*  s  ; 
these  are  Luxemburg,  Mayence,  Landau,  I'lm,  Arc 

Nearly  all  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  confederacy  an 
Germans,  or  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribes,  w  ho 
have  occupied  the  country  ever  since  any  thing  funs  been 
known  of  its  history.  They  call  themselves  Dattsrhrn, 
and  their  country  DeuJsrhland.  The  language  is 
various  dialects  of  the  German  ;  that  of  the  cultivated 
classes  and  of  literature  is  the  High  German,  which  U 
nowhere  spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people.  Various 
dialects  of  Low  German  arc  used  in  the  nor: hern 
districts.  "The  Sclavonic  inhabitants  ure  chiefly  in  ihe 
German  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Germany  has  been  often  called  the  riddle  of  geog- 
raphers  ;  but  to  Americans,  who  are  familiar  wiih 
the  idea  of  a  general  or  national  system,  containing 
several  distinct  sovereignties,  it  is  not  of  difficult  com- 
prehension. Germany,  in  its  genera!  signification, 
embraces  the  countries  whose  people  are  of  German 
or  Teutonic  origin.  Its  boundaries  are  not  bused  upon 
merely  political  divisions  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the 
German  confederation  only  the  German  portions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  included. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  we  purpose  first  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  forming 
its  ancient  history.  We  then  begin  with  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  the  history  of  ihe  German  empire,  which 
we  trace  to  the  era  of  the  confederation  :  of  this  we 
give  an  account  to  the  present  time.  We  shull  then 
notice  the  separate  states  of  Germany. 


•     CHAPTER  CCCCXL1I. 

113  B.  C.  to  A  D  814. 

History  of  Ancient  Germany — lirnnan  Inru- 
siotts  of  Germany  —  Scythian  Invasions  — 
Annals  —  Charlemagne. 

Ancient  Germany  had  for  iis  Itoundaries  the  Nonh 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  On  ihe 
east  its  limits  were  varied;  sometimes  ihe  Germanic 

t  Kniphau*en.  however,  i«  joined  with  Oldenburg,  and 
lleuj,»-SchleiU  with  Kcu*s.  I.obcn»tt  in.  in  voting. 
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tribes  pushed  llicir  conquests  ns  far  as  the  Black  Sea  ; 
nt  other  times  they  were  driven  hark  to  he  Vistula. 
The  heaths  nnd  swnmps,  the  cold  and  seven  climate 
this  wide  territory,  were  spoken  of  with  horror 
oy  Romans,  residents  in  sunny  Italy.  The  wild 
tract  called  the  Hrreynian  Forest,  sixty  days'  journey 
in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  It  retching  from  Thom 
on  the  Vistula  nearly  to  Stnisburg  on  the  Rhine,  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  gloom  and  dreud  to  their  imagination. 

The  Germanic  Iril>es  came  from  Central  Asia,  hut 
when  or  how  is  conjectural.  Little  was  known  of  them 
till  Ca?sar's  time  ;  in  the  next  century  Tacitus  wrote  a 
work  noon  them,  and  Pliny,  soon  after,  divides  them 
into  the  VindM,  ( Rurgundioncs,  Varini,  Carini,  und  (Jul- 
lones;)  Ingaerones,  (Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Cluiuci;) 
Istaerones,  near  the  Rhine;  Hermionrs,  in  the  centre, 
(Stievi,  I  lermunduri,  Catti,  ami  Chcrusci ;)  Peucini,  and 
Baslarnit,  bordering  on  Dacia.  The  Germans  were 
of  gigantic  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  long  yellow 
hair,  and  large,  blue  eyes,  sometimes  seen  glaring 
fiercely  from  beneath  a  head-dress  garnished  with  the 
grinning  tusks  of  a  boar,  or  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull, 
or  formed  of  the  fur  of  some  other  beast,  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  hood.  The  religion  of  these  fierce 
warriors  accorded  with  their  rude  habits.  They  had 
I  no  priesthood ;  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
ire  ;  the  demigod  Thuisco,  the  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  whence  we  derive  our  words  Tuesday  and 
Dutth  2  the  goddess  Hertha,  who  dwelt  in  a  sacred 
grove  near  a  lake,  in  the  Island  of  Rugen ;  Woden, 
(he  all-good,  whence  Wednesday  ;  Thor,  the  god  of 
war,  who  gives  name  to  Thursday  ;  and  Fria,  the  god- 
dess of  marriage,  whence  Friday.  At  certain  sea- 
sons, Hertha  made  her  appearance  to  convert  mankind  : 
her  magnificent  chariot  was  drawn  by  white  heifers  to 
the  shores  of  the  island  lake,  where  her  person  and 
chariot  were  washed  by  attendants,  assisted  by  slaves, 
who  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
concluded.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  after  death,  the 
departed  heroes  of  the  nation  entered  a  place  called 
Walhatla,  or  the  "  hall  of  the  dead,"  where  they  passed 
the  day  in  battle  and  the  chase,  and  at  night  ban- 
queted to  the  sound  of  celestial  horns  ;  those  who  had 


L 


fallen  in  the  combat  of  the  day  rising  fresh  and  un 
wounded  to  join  in  the  revelry,  and  quaff  mctheglin 
from  the  skulls  of  the  slain. 

In  government  and  manners,  the  usual  simplicity  of 
the  barbarian  prevailed.  When  not  roused  by  war  or 
the  chose,  the  men  lounged  on  skins,  slept,  and  ca- 
roused. The  affairs  of  the  nation  were  discussed  at 
their  riotous  and  often  bloody  feasts.  The  ancient 
Germanic  nations  were  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
gaming,  staking  nnns,  houses,  wives,  children,  slaves, 
and  even  personal  liberty,  on  the  game.  There  wcro 
no  towns :  wherever  n  freeman  found  a  desirable  lot, 
he  erected  a  hut,  and  dwelt  in  it,  with  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  domestics,  as  absolute  lord  — judging,  pun- 
ishing, and  rewarding  at  will.  His  other  serfs,  —  cap- 
tives,—  were  kindly  treated,  lived  in  smaller  huts,  ond 
were  obliged  to  give  the  fieeman  a  portion  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  little  palrhes  they  cultivated,  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  enemies,  Among  the  household  ser- 
vants, were  the  seniseha/k,  or  herdsman ;  the  mares- 
ehalk,  or  groom ;  and  the  Iruehselz,  dish-setter  or 
si  wcr.  These  afterward  beenmc  titles  of  distinction  — 
"  seneschal,"  M  marshal,"  "  sewer,"  or  "  steward"  — 
among  the  grandees  of  the  German  courts.  Several 
huts  formed  a  mark,  or  hamlet,  with  a  common,  where 
the  heads  of  families  assembled  once  a  fortnight  to 
settle  disputes,  under  a  graf,  or  count,  called  mark- 
graf  —  "  margrave."  Several  marks  composed  a  zenl ; 
several  zents  a  gau ;  hence  the  zenl-graf,  and  gau- 
graf,  afterward  called  landgrare.  Several  gaus  made  a 
people, under  a  kuning, or  king,called  from  kuni,  family. 

The  king  possessed  neither  authority  nor  revenues, 
except  those  derived   from  his  private  possessions. 
His  business  was  to  assemble  the  heads  of  families, 
and  propose  to  them  such  measures  as  he  considered 
necessary  :  their  approval  was  indicated  by  the  clash- 
ing of  arms  ;  disapproval  by  a  buzz,  or  murmur.  Cat- 
tle and  other  things  were  frequently  presented  to  the 
king,  as  marks  of  respect ;  and  he  had  a  numerous 
I  suite  of  freemen,  as  well  as  of  slaves.     His  hair  was 
I  longer  and  more  flowing  than  that  of  his  subjects,  and 
I  on  his  head  he  wore  a  circlet  of  gold.    Every  free- 
|  man  was  a  warrior,  nnd  was  expected  to  have  his  arms 


always  in  readiness.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
swift  and  hardy,  and  a  warrior  on  font  ran  at  the  side 
of  the  cavalier,  holding  by  the  mano  of  his  horse,  and 
ready  to  leap  into  his  place  should  the  rider  full  in 
battle.  Their  weapons  were  the  spear,  and  a  long 
two-handed  sword  for  defence :  they  wore  on  the  left 
arm  a  buckler  of  wood,  or  osier,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length  by  two  in  width.  The  king  was  commander- 
in-chief,  if  competent;  otherwise  a  louder  was  chosen 

i  from  the  chief  men, —  furslen,  princes, —  who  was  called 
a  hrrzog, —  dux,  leader,duke.  When  they  found  them- 
selves in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  cf  the  brave 
soldiers  burst  forth  injo  a  wild,  fierce  chant,  accompa- 
nied by  the  brayingof  rude  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums, 

\  and  the  clashing  of  s|>enrs  and  shields.  The  whole  force 
charged  in  a  wedge-form,  with  a  might  and  courage 
which  bore  down  even  the  stout  legions  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  never  able  to  subdue  the 
Germans.  The  two  nations  first  met  in  1 13  B.  C, 
when  tho  Cimbri  attacked  Noricum,  a  province  of 

1  Rome  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Italy.  Carbo, 
the  Roman  general,  remonstrated  sharply,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  excuse,  which  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  relations  of  alliance  between  Noricum  and  Rome. 

i    The  Cimbri,  thus  treacherously  lulled  into  security, 

t  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  Roman  force  : 
though  taken  at  unawares,  however,  they  fought  with 
irrcsistibte  valor,  and  cut  Carbo's  army  to  pieces. 
Seven  years  after,  they  again  defeated  the  Romans ; 
but  Marius,  having  defeated  the  Trulones,  their  allies, 
at  Aix,  in  Provenco,  killing  one  hundred  thousand  of 
them,  marched  against  the  Cimbri,  who  wero  advancing 
upon  Rome,  and  utterly  routed  them,  also.  Forty- 
seven  years  later,  Caesar,  crossing  the  Rhine,  ravaged 
Germany  for  eighteen  days.    59  B.  C. 

In  tho  year  9  B.  C,  Drusus,  after  a  succession  of 
victories,  which  had  placed  the  greater  part  of  northern 
Germany  at  the  disposal  of  Rome,  was  preparing  to 

i ,    cross  the  Elbe,  when  a  woman  of  gigantic  stature  and 

|  stern  aspect  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words:  "Thou  insatiable 
robber!  whither  wouldst  thou  go?  Depart!  The  end  of 

J  ■  thy  misdeeds,  and  of  thy  life,  is  at  hand."  Dismayed 
at  this  apparition,  Drusus  immediately  retreated,  and 
within  thirty  days  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  however, 
the  Romans  had  subdued  all  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Alps,  and  Danube. 

But  a  fearful  reverse  awaited  the  Roman  arms. 
Varus,  the  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  the  con- 
quered district,  led  an  army,  in  A.  D.  9,  to  suppress  a 
distant  revolt  Herman,  a  German  noble,  had  served 
in  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  learned  to  detest  the  con- 
querors of  his  country.  He  was  sagacious,  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  rude  and  fiery  eloquence,  which  gives  un- 

!  bounded  influence  over  the  barbarian  mind.  In  the 
I  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  he  caused  his  countrymen 
j  to  swear  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  As 
Varus  advanced,  he  found  the  roads  blockaded  with 
trunks  of  trees,  whilst  javelins  wero  hurled  at  him  by 
invisible  enemies  from  the  midst  of  the  thick  covert : 
a  heavy  autumnal  rain  made  the  roads  slippery,  and 
the  soldiers  were,  benumbed  with  cold.  Tho  baggage 
was  burnt  to  relieve  them  ;  and  after  three  days  of 
suffering,  the  army  reached  an  open  space  in  tho  forest, 

I  near  the  present  Detmold,  on  the  Lippe.  Here  the 
great  struggle  began.    The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents, 

I    tne  entangled  forest,  and  the  swampy  ground,  all  fa- 


vored the  hardy  and  light-armed  Germans.  The  Re- 
mans fought  with  their  usual  courage,  but  were  soon 
separated,  their  eagle  taken,  and  the  three  legions, 
infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  cut  to  pieces.  Varus,  . 
seeing  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  threw  himself  on  his 
own  sword.  Of  the  few  prisoners,  some  were  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  others  sold  into  slavery 

At  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  aged  emperor  of 
Rome,  Augustus,  wandered  for  many  days  through  the 
apartments  of  his  palace,  dashing  his  head  against  the  j 
walls,  and  calling  wildly  on  Varus  to  give  him  back  ! 
his  legions;  whilst  the  people,  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened, refused  to  serve  any  more  against  "  those  terri- 
ble barbarians."  Germanicus,  howtjver,  led  another 
army  to  the  fatal  battle-ground,  and  burned  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  Germans.  The  following  year  he  beat  them  twice  ; 
yet  the  Romans  were  finally  compelled  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  ships.  Germanicus  was  now  com- 
manded bv  the  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  to  return  n> 
Rome,  and  leave  the  Germans  to  themselves. 

The  country  now  remained  free  from  foreign  ugjrns- 
sion,  and  undisturbed,  except  by  domestic  quarrrU,  for 
more  than  three  centuries.  Taught  by  experience, 
however,  that  their  strength  lay  in  union,  the  people  i 
formed  several  confederations  of  smaller  tribes,  which, 
in  the  third  century,  made  up  the  four  great  German 
nations,  —  the  Suxons,  Franks,  Sucvi,  and  Goths.  The 
Saxons  occupied  the  north;  they  are  said  to  have  be-  i 
longed  originally  to  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  ' 
to  have  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  bought  of  the 
Thuringinns  a  tunic  full  of  soil,  and  then,  sprinkling 
it  over  a  tract  of  country,  claimed  the  whole  as  their 
own ;  but  their  early  history  is  involved  in  impenetra- 
ble obscurity.  The  Franks  lived  westward  and  south- 
ward of  them,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  they  invaded  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Sueri  dwelt  in  the  south  and  south- wc*:, 
and  called  their  confederation  Allcmania,  or  "  all  sorts 
of  men,"  —  as  including  divers  nations;  whence  ihe 
French  still  call  Germany,  Allemagnc.  The  Goths 
abode  to  the  eastward,  along  the  Danube. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  376,  there  appeared,  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Germany,  a  swarthy,  yellow  nation, 
of  low  stature,  thick-set,  with  broad  shoulders,  flat 
noses,  short  thick  necks,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  | 
small  eyes;  a  people  compared,  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  I 
times  to  wild  beasts  on  two  legs,  or  the  rudely  carved 
posts  of  bridges.    These  came  from  North-western 
Asia,  and  were  the  Huns  —  terrible  from  their  ferocious 
and  reckless  courage,  their  countless  numbers,  and  i 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  the  javelin. 
The  origin  of  this  people  is  given  in  the  chapter  of  our 
history  of  Tartary,  which  treats  of  the  Hunnic  and  Finnic 
races ;  a  further  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  our  his-  I 
tory  of  Hungary.  Attacking  the  Goths,  the  Huns  exter- 
minated many  tribes,  and  drove  others  across  the  Dan-  , 
ube.  But  very  soon  after,  being  repulsed  in  an  assault 
upon  Adrianople,  the  remnant  of  the  Goths  united  with 
the  Huns,  and  then  were  able  to  overthrow  the  Romans 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  cost  the  life  of  an  cmperoR 
A  few  years  later,  the  Westgoths,  or  Visigoths,  who  hod 
quarrelled  with  the  Eastgotbs,  or  Ostrogoths,  and  1 
Huns,  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  who  about 
this  timo  became  divided  into  two  empires,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  A.  D.  395.  Among  the  Goths  at  the  court  | 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  was  a  young  warrior  named  Al- 
ar ic,  who  was  elected  general  of  their  forces.   Aiming  J 
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nt  conquest,  he  was  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
repulsed  from  Rome,  by  Stiticho,  a  Vandal  chief,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  but  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  after,  he  entered  Italy  again,  and 
compelled  Rome  to  ransom  itself  by  paying  five 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  thirty  thousand  of  silver,  and 
other  valuables.  The  barbarians,  who  had  so  long 
boon  abused,  despoiled,  enslaved,  and  massacred  by 
myriads  u  to  make  Rome  a  holiday,"  felt  it  was  now 
their  turn.  The  ransom  was  paid,  but  Alaric  returned 
again  and  took  the  city,  August  23,  A.  D.  409,  as 
elsewhere  related. 

Alaric  embarked  for  Africa ;  but  his  fleet  was 
wrecked,  and  lie  himself  died  soon  after,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  ape.  The  Visigoths  found  a  new 
leader  in  Alaric's  brother-in-law,  Ataulf,  or  Adolphut, 
who  founded  the  Visigothic  empire  of  Franco  and 
Spain,  already  described  in  our  history  of  Spain. 

The  Vandals,  another  German  tribe,  migrated  to 
Spain,  and  thence  to  Africa  ;  being  invited  thither  by 
the  treacherous  Roman  governor.  Their  king,  Gen- 
scric,  after  ravaging  the  Mediterranean  coasts  with  his 
fleets,  took  Rome  in  A.  I).  455,  and  sent  olf  its  treas- 
ures  to  adorn  his  new  capital  of  Carthage,  in  Africa  ; 
but  most  of  the  ships,  freighted  with  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  foundered  at  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Attila,  or  Kt- 
zel,  n  renowned  warrior,  who  had  drawn  to  his  stan- 
itord  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Huns,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  eastern  Germanic  tribes,  declared  war 
igainst  the  Ostrogoths  and  defeated  them,  A.  I).  449, 
m  a  series"  of  battles.  The  follow  ing  year,  be  attacked 
Constantinople,  but  was  bribed  to  withdraw.  Then 
the  Huns  marched  into  Gaul,  where  they  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  allied  Goths  and  Romans  ; 
hut  the  following  year,  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took 
Aquileia,  whose  inhabitants  (led  to  the  swnmpv  islands 
it  the  mouth  of  the  Bronta,  and  founded  Venice.  At 
length,  Attila,  now  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  ap- 
peared before  the  imperial  city,  but  was  induced  to 
withdraw  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  soon  after  died. 
His  body  was  put  into  a  gulden  coffin,  enclosed  in  one 
of  silver,  and  both  were  placed  in  an  iron  chest.  His 
whole  army  followed  the  corpse,  but  near  the  place  of 
burial,  it  was  committed  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  thev  had  interred  it. 

Attila  was,  in  personal  appearance,  the  counterpart 
of  his  hideous  countrymen.  Rut  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  imparted  even  to  his  uncouth  form  a  digni- 
fied bearing,  before  which  men  quailed  whenever  he 
rolled  his  wild  eyes  fiercely  around,  us  if  he  delighted 
in  witnessing  the  terror  w  hich  his  looks  inspired.  The 
rude  |>eople  among  whom  he  dwelt  had  for  ages  been 
accustomed  to  worship  the  god  of  wur,  under  the  sym- 
bolic form  of  a  sword  set  in  the  ground  ;  and  one  day, 
nn  old,  rusty  cimeter  having  been  brought  him  by  n 
herdsman  whose  cow  had  been  wounded  by  its  point, 
as  it  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  Attila,  with  ready  tact, 
placed  the  weapon  on  a  lofty  altar,  and,  summoning 
the  people,  proclaimed  himself  possessor  of  the  sword 
of  Mars,  and  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  earth.  He 
thus,  like  several  other  conquerors,  aroused  his  follow- 
ers with  the  terrible  weapon  of  fanaticism.  So  great 
(  was  the  influence  wUich  he  acquired  over  his  country- 
men,  by  thus  investing  himself  with  o  sacred  charac- 
ter, that  the  boldest  of  them  were  unable  to  gaze 
steadily  on  his  countenance.  Attila,  Alaric,  Arc,  have 
been  already  noticed,  but  the  history  of  Germany  could 


hardly  be  complete  without  the  brief  sketches  of  these 
wonderful  men,  which  we  have  here  introduced. 

Since  the  first  great  movement  of  the  Huns,  A.  D. 
376,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  shores  of  Bar- 
bary,  had  all  received  Germans,  as  colonists  or  con- 
querors, before  the  year  A.  D.  500.  About  that  time, 
the  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  now  the  kingdom  of  Sax-  j 
ony,  dec.,  was  a  powerful  independent  sovereignty  ; 
but  it  was  afterward  overthrown  by  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
The  Sarons  and  Frieses,  between  tlte  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Elbe,  retained  their  independence  many 
centuries  longer.  The  Selavonians,  die  ancient  Sar- 
mala,  occupied  many  districts  of  Eastern  Germany,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  language  and  religion, 
as  they  arc  now  by  national  prejudice.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  the  Sclavonians,  or  Slaves,  possessed 
Mecklenburg,  Pomernnin,  Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Si- 
lesia, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  two  or 
throe  other  districts ;  in  all  of  which  countries,  many 
of  their  descendants  remain  at  the  present  day.  North 
of  the  Danube  dwelt  the  Gepida  and  the  Longobordi ; 
afterward  the  Lombard*,  who  took  possession  of,  and 
gave  name  to,  Northern  Italy.  In  those  distriots  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  which  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
there  had  sprung  up  a  number  of  free  cities,  in  which 
Roman  luxury,  architecture,  language, and  laws  reigned 
without  a  rival.  From  these  cities,  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  by  Constantino,  its  doctrines  spread 
slowly  over  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Whenever  the  Germans  conquered  a  territory,  the 
whole,  or,  more  generally,  a  portion  of  it,  was  divided 
by  lot  between  the  king  and  his  followers;  of  whom 
the  more  powerful  received  the  larger  share.  But  as 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs  not  unfrcquently  ended  with 
the  campaign,  they  devised  a  means  of  retaining  their 
authority  by  presenting  their  followers  with  small  por- 
tions of  land,  which  they  were  permitted  to  retain  as 
long  as  they  remained  faithful  vassals  and  servants  of 
their  lord.  This  practice,  introduced  by  the  more 
powerful  chiefs,  was  imitated  by  others  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  so  that  at  length  the  Feudal  System  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  country  parcelled  into  multitudes  of 
little  independent  sovereignties.  Written  codes,  com- 
posed in  Latin,  were  prevalent  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  (A.  D.  500 ;)  in  these  the  relations 
of  freemen  nnd  serfs,  Germans  and  Romans,  were  de- 
fined ;  every  injury,  and  even  insult,  had  its  suitable 
penalty ;  all  trials  were  conducted  publicly  before  a 
jury  of  persons  of  like  degree  with  the  accused.  In 
all  the  German  kingdoms,  general  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  under  different  names  ;  as,  the  Wit- 
tenangemot,  "  wise  men's  council,"  in  England,  and  the 
Mdrzfelder,  "  fields  of  March,"  among  the  Franks. 
Peace  nnd  war  were  debated  at  these  meetings  ;  if 
war  was  decided  upon,  the  militia,  composed  of  every 
rank,  were  called  out  by  the  king,  to  appear,  on  pain  - 
of  death,  armed  and  equipped  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place.  In  the  field,  each  duchy  and  country  was  , 
marshalled  under  the  banner  of  its  duke  or  count,  the  i 
king  being  commander-in-chief. 

The  next  great  era  of  Germany  falls  under  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  conquests  of  Clovis  in  Germany, 
nnd  the  ancestry  ond  inheritance  of  this  monarch,  are 
sufficiently  detailed  in  our  history  of  France,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  Charlemagne,  on  coming  to  the  throne 
of  the  whole  Prankish  empire,  in  A.  D.  771,  was  mas- 
ter of  most  of  Western  Germany.    His  character,  Ian 
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guage,  ancestors,  capital,  and  name,  were  German,  as 
was  his  original  kingdom  of  Austras'ia.  The  Franco- 
German  monarch  now  commenced  a  career  of  success 
to  which  history  presents  few  parallels;  he  belonged, 
indeed,  to  that  class  of  beings  who  seem  to  be  speciully 
sent  on  the  earth  for  mighty  purposes. 

Didicr,  king  of  Lombardy,  bnving  interfered  in  be-  I 
half  of  the  claim  of  Charlemagne's  nephew  to  a  part 
of  the  empire,  that  monarch  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
besieged  Pavio,  the  Lombard  capital.  His  passage  | 
displayed  the  usual  contrasts  of  pomp  and  wretched- 
ness exhibited  by  the  armies  that  have  crossed  those 
awful  heights  of  eternal  winter,  so  vainly  interposed 
as  barriers  to  the  fierce  passions  of  nations.  The  gar- 
rison of  Pavia,  reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. Charlemagne  sent  Didier  to  a  monastery, 
and  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardv  on  his  own 
head. 

The  following  picture  of  the  approach  of  Charle- 
magne, or  Karl,  as  his  contemporaries  called  him, — 
upon  Pavia,  is  extracted  from  the  history  of  the  monk 
of  St.  Gall,  and  shows  how  this  great  warrior  and 
statesman  appeared  to  the  generation  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  his  own.  *•  One  of  the  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  named  Ogger,"  says  this  ancient  chronicler, 

had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  terrible  Karl,  and, 
to  escape  his  resentment,  had  taken  refuge  with  Didier, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards.  When  it  was  known  in 
Lombordy  that  the  dreaded  king  of  the  Franks  was 
approaching,  Didier  and  Ogger  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  tower  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
country  on  all  sides.  At  first  they  saw  machines  of 
war,  like  those  that  must  have  served  the  legions  of 
Darius  and  Julius.  4  Is  not  Karl  with  this  army  .; '  de- 
manded tho  king.    4  N<>,'  replied  Ogger. 

44  An  immense  troop  of  common  soldiers  came  next, 
and  the  king  again  demanded,  1  Surely,  Karl  is  tri- 
umphantly advancing  in  the  midst  of  this  host  ?  1  4  No, 
not  yet,'  was  Ogger's  answer.  4  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 
said  the  king  in  alarm, 4  if  be  come  with  a  still  greater 
force  than  we  see  ?  '  4  When  he  comes,1  answered 
Ogger, 4  you  will  see  him  as  he  is  ;  but  what  will  In- 
come of  us  !  know  not.'  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
the  emperor's  guard,  that  never  knew  repose,  began 
to  appear  in  the  distance.  Tho  terrified  king  ex- 
claimed, 4  This  is  Karl  himself! '  *  Not  yet,'  rejoined 
Ogger. 

Next  to  these  battalions  came  the  bishops,  the  ab- 
bes, the  priests  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  counts  of 
the  empire.  Didier,  believing  that  he  saw  death  in- 
carnate marshalling  this  troop,  cried  out  with  tears, 
4  I^et  us  descend  and  hide  ourselves  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  far  away  from  the  frown  and  the  fury  of  so 
terrible  a  foe.*  But  Ogger,  though  also  trembling, — 
for  he,  too,  well  knew  the  emperor's  power,  —  prevented 
his  retreat,  being  sure  that  Karl  was  not  with  ibis  troop  ; 
4  Nay,'  said  he,  '  but  when  you  shall  see  the  grain 
shaking  in  the  fields,  and  bending  as  before  the  breath 
of  the  tempest,  —  when  you  behold  the  affrighted  Po 
and  Tesin  overflow  the  walls  of  your  city  with  waves 
that  arc  blackened  with  iron,  —  then  you  may  believe 
that  Karl  approaches.' 

"He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  something  like  a 
dark  cloud,  lifted  by  the  wind,  was  seen  on  the  western 
horizon  ;  and  the  sky,  until  then  clcor,  became  sud- 
denly obscured.  From  tho  middle  of  this  cloud  the 
glancing  of  arms  flashed  forth  unon  the  eyes  of  the 


awe-struck  spectators,  and  Karl  himself  appeared  — 
Karl,  that  man  of  iron,  his  head  covered  with  a  casque 
of  iron,  his  hands  encased  in  gauntlets  of  iron,  bis 
broad  chest  and  huge  shoulders  protected  bv  a  cuirass 
of  iron,  his  left  hand  brandishing  his  lance  of  iron, 
and  his  right  wielding  his  invincible  sword.  The  in- 
side of  his  thighs,  where  other  horsemen  wore  not  even 
leather,  that  they  might  with  more  facility  mount  their 
steeds,  was  covered  with  scales  of  iron.  As  for  bus- 
kins, the  whole  army  wore  them  of  iron.  His  buck- 
ler was  of  iron  ;  the  very  horse  was  of  tho  color  and 
strength  of  iron.  All  who  preceded  him,  all  who 
moved  by  his  side,  nil  who  follow  ed  him,  and,  indeed, 
the  army,  as  fur  as  the  means  of  each  individual  man 
would  ullow,  was  equipped  in  a  similar  manner.  Irun 
covered  the  fields;  iron  covered  the  roads:  the  rays 
of  the  sun  flashed  upon  innumerable  points  of  iron ; 
and  this  mighty  panoply  of  iron  was  borne  by  a  race 
whose  hearts  were  as  hord  as  iron.  The  glancing  of 
this  iron  now  spread  terror  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  every  one,  in  his  flight,  reiterated  the  excla- 
mution,  4  O,  the  iron  !  the  iroti ! '  " 

The  brave,  but  still  savage  and  heathen  Saxons  re- 
called Charlemagne  to  the  north,  for  they  would  not 
be  converted  by  persuasion,  and  he  hud  resolved  to 
employ  force.  The  wnr  continued  thirty  years. 
Though  repeatedly  vanquished  in  battle  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  the  Saxons,  under  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  in 
the  depths  of  their  gloomy  forests  and  morasses,  swore 
vengeance  and  eternal  hatred  to  the  Franks,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  against  these  oppressor*,  hi 
803,  however,  peace  was  made,  and  the  whole  Saxou 
territory  acknowledged  the  Prankish  king.  Previous 
to  this,  in  778,  Charlemagne  had  rescued  Spain  north 
of  the  Ebro  from  the  Moors.  The  principal  genera' 
in  this  expedition  was  Roland,  the  hero  of  FrankLsl 
song,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  while  threading  the  Py re- 
main defile  of  Koncesvalles.  In  787,  the  duke  of 
Benevento,  whose  territories  reached  from  Naples 
sou  h  to  Brindisi,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Charle- 
magne :  a  few  years  later,  the  Avars — who  had  tillrd 
Hungary  with  their  strong  ring  forts,  built  with  cir- 
cular walls  one  within  another — were  subdued,  as 
were  also  the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians. 

From  the  Kbro  to  the  Theiss  and  Raab,  from  Bene- 
vento to  the  Kydcr,  all  the  Germanic  tribes  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  united  under  one  head ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemugne  formed  a  vast  wall  against  Ma 
hometanism  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  heathen- 
ism on  the  north,  north-east,  and  east.  In  the  year 
800,  the  king  received  from  the  kinds  of  Pope  Leo 
III.,  at  Home,  the  crown  of  the  44  Holy  Germans- 
Roman  Umpire,"  destined  to  be  the  symbol  of  tier- 
man  unity  for  a  thousand  and  six  years.  Clothed  w  tth 
the  title  of  emperor,  Charlemagne,  "  the  northern  bar- 
barian,"  now  fondly  imagining  he  had  reestablished  the 
ancient  imperial  iioman  throne,  asked  the  hand  of 
Irene,  empress  of  Constantinople,  that  he  might  n^aiii 
unite  the  east  and  west,  us  in  the  days  of  the  Ca-surs  ; 
but  the  lady  refused  him  with  scorn.  Contenting  him- 
self with  the  dominion  of  the  West,  the  imm.iivh 
now  bent  his  ctlbrts  to  incorporate  all  the  old  frv* 
states  and  kingdoms  into  one  mighty  empire  ;  and 
with  the  new  name,  the  people^  adopted  new  view* 
ond  a  new  character.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  therefore,  ends  with  tJie  supremacy  u( 
Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLIII. 

A  D  814  to  U19. 

institutions  of  the  "  Holy  Gcrmano- Roman 
Empire  "  —  Henry  the  Fowler —  liarharossa 

—  Rmlolph  of  Hapsburg  —  The  Hussites 

—  The  Reformation. 


Tnr.  whole  fabric  of  Charlemagne's  dominion  was 
(bunded  on  the  feudal,  or  vassalage  system,  confirmed 
by  (lie  popes  —  a  system  sufficiently  described  else- 
where. He  caused  all  the  males  throughout  his  em- 
pire, who  had  attained  the  nee  of  twelve  years,  to  swear 
that  they  would  in  future  "  obey  the  emperor  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  vassal  is  bound  to  obey  his  bird." 
Tims  the  design  of  Clovis  io  subject  the  independent 
nobles  to  the  crown  was  completed  at  one  stroke. 
The  emperor  became  the  central  point  from  which  all 
ac's  of  government  emanated.  Charlemagne's  code 
of  laws,  "  t!ic  Capitularies"  was  severe,  and  even 
ernel  :  to  form  it,  be  collected  the  laws  of  all  the  states, 
anil  laid  them,  one  by  one,  before  n  diet  composed  of 
generals,  governors  of  provinces,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  who  gave  their  opinions;  after  which  the 
law  was  confirmed  or  rejected.  The  more  important 
h  tiers  were  written  by  the  emperor's  own  hand,  and 
waled  with  a  seal  which  was  s<  t  in  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  He  would  then  place  the  letter  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  officer,  saying,  "There  is  my  order; 
and  hen-,"  pointing  to  his  sword,  "  is  that  which  will 
enforce  obedience  to  it."  Yet  the  feudal  lord  of  all 
(Germany  was  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  from  whom  be 
received  the  impe  rial  crown  iti  the  character  of  a  gift, 
tnd  who  was  acknowledged  as  nbsolule  lord  of  the 
empire  in  spiritual  malti  rs. 

For  a  thousand  years  of  Roman  greatness,  empire 
had  acknowledged  the  sirord  alone  :  the  religious  ele- 
ment of  the  northern  character  was  now  fully  infused, 
and  the  crnsirr  united  with  the  sword,  ns  the  symbol 
of  power  for  the  next  thousand  years,  —  to  be  sup- 
planed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  jmr.te,  becoming  more  and 
•nore  the  type  of  empire,  ns  the  spirit  of  trade  succeeds 
die  crusading  spirit  —  itself  the  successor  of  the  lust 
of  dominion  which  animated  conquering  Rome. 

Charlemagne  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  schools 
for  all  classes.  "He  had  established  such  schools," 
rays  the  monk  of  St.  Call,  the  contemporary  chroni- 
cler already  quoted,  "  in  different  parts  of  his  do- 


minions, to  which  all  his  subjects,  rich  no  less  than 
poor,  were  compelled  to  send  their  children,  that  they 
might  receive  instruction  from  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  duty.  Now,  it  happened,  on  n  certain 
day,  when  he  was  visiting  one  of  these  schools,  that 
the  children  of  the  nobles  exhibited  much  ignorance, 
whilst  those  of  the  poor  gave  such  answers  ns  fully 
contented  the  emperor.  Placing  the  poor  children  on 
his  right,  and  the  rich  on  his  left,  he  first  addressed 
the  former  :  4 1  thank  you,  my  sons,  that  you  have 
obeyed  my  commands;  continue  to  strive  after  per- 
fection, and  I  will  give  you  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and 
ye  shall  have  favor  in  my  sight.'  Then  turning,  with 
an  angry  countenance,  to  those  on  his  left,  he  said, 
•  Ye  high-born  sons  of  my  most  illustrious  nobles  !  ye 
asses  und  coxcombs  !  In  the  pride  of  your  birth  and 
your  possessions,  you  despise  my  commands,  and  give 
yourselves  up  to  idleness,  riot,  and  disorder;  but*  — 
and  hen?  he  raised  his  hand  with  n  threatening  ges- 
ture — 4  by  the  King  of  heaven  !  if  you  do  not  straight- 
way make  up  by  diligence  for  your  former  neglect, 
you  have  little  gfxwJ  to  expe  ct  at  the  hands  of  Karl.'1' 
Though  this  conquering  emperor  was  engaged  in  no 
less  than  fifty-three  campaigns,  he  yet  found  time  to 
exert  himself  in  perfecting  the  language  and  literature 
of  Cermany.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected  the  pop- 
tilar  songs  of  the  various  German  tribes  ;  but  his  son's 
fanaticism  destroyed  these  precious  relics.  Charle- 
magne also  directed  much  attention  to  the  improve- 
!  merit  of  agriculture.  His  own  estates  were  patterns 
J  of  neatness,  and  managed  according  to  a  code  of  in* 
|  structions  written  out  by  himself.  The  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  were 
carried  on  with  a  success  which  added  greatly  to  the 
royal  revenues.  He  encouraged  commerce,  nnd  man- 
ufactures also,  by  levying  none  but  the  most  necessary 
customs,  building  bridges,  repairing  roads,  establishing 
fairs  and  markets,  and  bringing  artisans  from  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  Italy.  At  Frankfort,  Ingclhcim — 
his  favorite  residence,  nnd  Aix-la-Chapellc,  his  cap- 
ital, buildings  of  extraordinary  splendor  were  erected 
by  command  of  the  emperor.  It  is  said  that  he  Wit* 
riding  in  the  woods,  when  his  horse  plunged  his  foot 
into  a  hot  spring,  and  started,  so  us  to  attract  liis 
master's  attention ;  and  thus  were  discovered  those  won- 
derful boiling  springs  which  Chnrlcmngne  ever  after- 
ward used,  and  which  have  made  Aix-ln-Chapelle  the 
resort  of  invalids  from  all  Europe,  ever  since.  A  fair 
city  rose  on  the  spot,  in  which  the  sovereign  built  him 
a  magnificent  palace,  by  the  help  of  workmen  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  It  may  lie  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  that  the  famous  khnlif  of  P.igdnd, 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  in  token  of  respect  for  :bc  antag- 
onist of  his  own  enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  sent  the 
Christinn  emperor,  beside  n  fine  elephant  and  co<-;!y 
tent, a  specimen  of  Oriental  art  —  a  water  clock,  eon 
taining  twelve  little  brazen  balls,  one  of  which  fell  at 
the  end  of  every  hour  into  a  basin;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  n  window  opened,  out  of  w  hich  started  knights, 
in  numlier  nccording  to  the  hour,  and  performed  their 
military  evolutions. 

Charlemagne  was  well  proportioned,  of  a  fine  coun- 
tenance, nnd  a  foot  taller  than  ordinary  men.  He 
excelled  in  all  bodily  exercises,  especially  in  swimming, 
his  favorite  amusement.  His  imperial  crown  is  still 
preserved  at  Vienna,  and  would  fit  only  tho  head  of  a 
giant.  He  was  very  temperate,  and  extremely  sim- 
ple in  dress,  except  on  occasions  of  state,  when  he 
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appeared  in  royal  magnificence.  At  the  splendid  court 
he  held  at  Paderborn,  in  799,  his  beautiful  daughters 
|  delighted  the  people  by  the  skill  with  which  they  man- 
aged their  horses.  The  year  before  his  death,  after  a 
violent  illness,  he  rallied,  and  assembled  the  diet  at 
,  Aix-la-Chnpelle.  Addressing,  in  their  presence,  his  son 
Louis,  who  stood  with  him  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  he  exhorted  him  to  fear  God,  and  to  love 
him  ;  to  defend  the  church  ;  to  be  kind  to  his  relations ; 
j  to  honor  the  priests,  and  love  his  people  as  his  chil- 
dren ;  to  choose  none  but  men  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter for  his  ministers  ;  and  to  keep  a  coascience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.  "  Wilt  thou, 
my  son,"  he  added,  "fulfil  all  this?"  To  which 
Prince  Louis  replied,  "  By  God's  help,  I  will."  Tlicn 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  take  the  crown  from 
off  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head,  A.  D. 
813. 

As  previously,  in  the  case  of  Cffisnr,  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  a  series  of  what  the 
superstitious  believed  to  be  unlucky  omens,  were  sup- 
posed to  announce  to  the  world  the*  termination  of  this 
mighty  emperor's  career.  u  Many  prodigies,"  says  his 
intimate  friend,  secretary,  son-in-law,  and  biographer, 
the  knightly  Eginhard,  "were  remarked  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king's  decease ;  and  he,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, regarded  them  as  supernatural  warnings  addressed 
personally  to  himself.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  thcro  were  frequent  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  for  seven  days  in  succession  ;  a  black  spot  was 
visible  on  the  sun's  disk ;  the  gallery  which  Karl  hud 
constructed,  al  great  expense,  to  connect  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  crumbled  to  its  very  foundation  on 
Ascension  day ;  the  wooden  bridge  which  he  had  built 
across  the  Rhine  at  Mayence  —  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  architectural  skill,  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  immense 
labor,  nnd  which  seemed  destined  to  endure  forever  — 
was  suddenly  consumed  by  fire  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained,  except 
what  was  under  water.  At  the  time  of  his  last  expe- 
dition into  Saxony,  against  Godfrcd,  king  of  the  Danes, 
Karl,  having  left  his  tent  before  the  sun  rose,  and 
commenced  his  march,  saw  an  enormous  light  fall 
suddenly  from  the  sky,  and,  in  a  breathless  atmosphere, 
flare  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  While  the  army 
were  admiring  this  prodigy,  nnd  wondering  what  it 
presaged,  the  emperor's  horse  fell  head  foremost  to  the 
ground,  and  so  violently  precipitated  his  rider  to  the 
earth,  that  the  clasp  of  his  cloak  was  torn  off,  and  his 
sword  belt  broken  ;  and  be  was  unable  to  rise  without 
the  assistance  of  his  followers,  who  disencumbered  him 
jf  his  arms.  The  javelin,  which  he  chanced  to  have 
in  his  hand,  was  thrown  forward  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  palace  at  Aix-In- 
Chapcllo  was  shaken  by  a  violent  trembling  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
king  were  heard  to  crack.  The  mysterious  fire  from 
heaven  fell  on  the  cathedral  where  he  was  afterward 
buried  ;  and  the  golden  ball  that  decorated  the  pinnacle 
of  the  roof,  struck  by  the  flash,  was  broken  and  scat- 
tered over  the  house  of  the  bishop,  which  was  contig- 
uous to  the  church.  In  this  church,  on  the  borders  of 
the  cornice,  between  the  higher  and  lower  arcades, 
was  an  inscription  to  the  founder  of  the  edifice,  in 
the  last  line  of  which  were  the  words  ('oral us 
Princqu  —  Charles,  prince.  It  was  remarked,  a 
few  months  before  the  emperor's  decease,  that  the 
letters  composing  the  word  princept  were  to  effaced 


as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  Karl  lo  Grand  testified 
no  fear  at  these  portents  from  above,  and  despised 
them  as  much  as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  his 
own  destiny." 

Charlemagne*  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  814,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.  As  he  left 
no  directions  concerning  his  burial,  it  was  a  matter  o( 
debate  where  his  remains  should  be  deposited.  A 
I  length,  the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built  al 
|  Aix,  and  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
was  chosen  for  his  lust  and  perpetual  palace,  as  noticed 
in  our  history  of  France.  The  sepulchre,  paved  with 
pieces  of  gold,  was  perfumed  ;  the  bronze  door 
closed  and  masoned  over;  and  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  this  inscription  :  — 

44  Under  this  stone  lies  the  l>ody  of  Karl,  the  great 
and  orthodox  emperor,  who  nobly  aggrandized  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  reigned  happily  for.y-sevcn 
years,  and  died  a  septuagenarian,  on  the  fifth  of  the 
kalends  of  February,  in  the  eight  hundred  nnd  four 
tcctith  yenr  of  the  incarnatiou  of  our  Lord,  at  the 
seventh  indiction." 

Charlemagne  passed  his  leisure  in  the  society  of 
learned  men ;  he  spoke  Latin  and  understood  Greek. 
Among  his  most  distinguished  literary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal associates  was  Alcuin,  his  spiritual  adviser,  an 
English  monk,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  as  well  as  of  his  family.  His  other  intimates 
were  the  brave  and  intelligent  Eginhard  ;  Paul  Diaco- 
nus,  a  learned  Lombard  ;  Bishop  Turpin,  the  emperor's 
biographer,  and  Angilbert,  his  bosom  friend. 

In  the  management  of  his  ow  n  family,  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  boon  extremely  indulgent.  Mis  daugh- 
ter  Emma  loved  her  father's  friend  Eginhard,  and 
often  received  his  visits.  One  morning,  after  hav- 
ing spent  many  hours  with  his  mistress,  Eginhard  was 
preparing  to  depart,  when  they  discovered  that  so  much 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  lover  to  retire  without  leaving  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps  as  he  crossed  the  court.  In  this  dirfi- 
culty,  Emma  mounted  him  on  her  shoulders,  nnd  was 
carrying  him  toward  his  own  apartments,  when  the\ 
were  perceived  by  Charlemagne,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  at  one  of  the  pulacc  windows.  The  lovers 
now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but  the  r;x*!-nalured 
monarch,  after  reproving  the  presumption  of  Egiuhard 
forgave  them  both,  and  granted  his  sanction  to  their 
marriage.  Charlemagne  had  three  sons.  The  eldest, 
Charles,  nnd  the  second,  Pepin,  a  youth  of  great  prom- 
ise, died  at  nu  early  age.  Louis,  tlvc  youngest,  and 
the  most  incompetent,  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  A.  0.  814. 

Louis  was  not  fitted  to  sway  an  iron  sceptre  over 
half-barbarous  subjects,  and  soon  became  the  obsequi- 
ous creature  of  the  clergy.  He  received  the  name  of 
the  Dtbonnaire.  He  had  made  a  will,  in  which  he  fell 
into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  dividing  his  dominions 
among  his  sons.  The  quarrels  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  their  rebellion,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  A.  I». 
840.  Two  of  the  brothers  now  united  against  the 
third,  and,  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  one  hundred  thou- 

•  In  the  history  of  France,  Charlemagne  and  hi*  auc- 
ctwsora  are  noticed  so  far  as  relates  to  French  hutory ; 
hero  they  arc  noticed  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Ger- 
man history.  We  hare  avoided  repetition  except  ao  (ax  w 
was  ncceasary  to  oompletenca*  and  continuity  in  tlx 
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sand  men  were  slain.  After  this,  they  agreed  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them,  A.  D.  843.  Lotkaire,  the 
eldest,  took  the  imperial  dignity,  with  Helvetia  nnd 
Lorrainp ;  Charles  ihe  Bnld  had  nil  west  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  title  of  King  of  France ;  and  Louis,  called 
the  German,  received  the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the 
title  of  king.  Thus  speedily  was  the  labor  of  the 
whole  life  of  tho  mighty  Charlemagne  brought  to 
nought.  The  three  empires  went  to  the  sons  of  lxtuis, 
of  whom  Charles  the  Fat  became  sole  heir ;  thus  re- 
uniting,  for  a  short  time,  the  fragments  of  the  Ger- 
manic  empire.  But  the  subjects  of  Charles  tho  Fat, 
disgusted  with  his  cowardice  in  regard  to  the  North- 
men, deposed  him,  and  then  each  nation  elected  its 
own  king. 

Henry  of  Saxony,  surnamcd  the  Fowler,  came  to 
the  throne  in  A.  D.  917.  An  archbishop  offered  to 
anoint  him ;  but  ho  declared  it  was  sufficient  that  he 
was  called  to  rule  by  Hod's  grace  and  the  choice  of 
tho  people,  and  entreated  the  prelate  to  14  reserve  the 
oil  for  some  more  pious  monarch."  The  kingdom  had 
become  divided  into  five  states,  —  Saxony  with  Thu- 
ringia,  Franconia,  Suubia,  Bavaria,  and  Lorraine,  all 
which  he  united  into  one ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  nine  years'  truce  with  the  I  lungarians,  who  disturbed 
his  eastern  frontier.  They  fought  on  horseback  ;  and 
Henry,  to  improve  his  cavalry,  ordered  all  whose 
estates  qualified  them,  to  meet  for  horseback  exercise. 
Noble  ladies  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  re- 
warded the  successful  cavaliers  with  their  smiles.  This, 
according  to  some  authors,  was  the  origin  of  tourna- 
ments. Thus,  at  the  end  of  tho  truce,  (A.  D.  933,) 
Henry  found  himself  able  to  meet  nnd  rout  the  Hun- 
garians repeatedly,  and  with  terrible  slaughter.  In 
1*55,  Olho  I.  defeated  them  in  a  battle  in  which  sixty 
thousand  were  slain  ;  since  then,  they  huve  never 
invaded  Germany.  The  Sclnvoninns  were  next  re- 
duced to  obedience  ;  and,  as  the  Italians  had  already 
given  Otho  the  crown  of  Italy,  he  found  himself  un- 
molested, and  Germany  remained  prosperous,  tranquil, 
and  powerful,  till  his  death,  A.  D.  973. 

Olho  III.  succeeded  his  father  Otho  II,  when  but 
three  years  old.  During  his  minority,  he  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies  under  Gcrbcrl,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age,  that  he  was  surnamed  tho  Prodigy. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria  attempted  to  wrest  tho  succes- 
sion from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Inyaltv  of  the 
nobles  nnd  clergy.  At  titfeen  years  of  age,  Otho  III.  was 
crowned  king  at  Rome  ;  the  pope  nnd  populace,  howev- 
er, soon  retailed.  Returning  to  Rome,  therefore,  the 
youthful  emperor  deposed  the  pope,  and  appointed  Gcr- 
bert  to  the  papacy.  The  year  1000  was  now  at  hand, 
when  it  was  generally  believed  the  world  would  end  — 
and  every  one  prepared  for  the  judgment  day.  Otho 
availed  himself  of  the  general  tranquillity  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Poland  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  opened 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  On  his 
visiting  Rome  a  third  time,  the  populace  rose  in  insur- 
rection ;  but  tho  emperor  addressed  the  crowd  in  a 
speech  glowing  with  religious  enthusiasm,  which  at 
once  quelled  tho  uproar. 

Passing  by  some  less  important  reigns,  wo  come  to 
'hat  of  Henry  IV.,  in  A.  I).  1056.  This  monarch  set 
himself  at  open  issue  with  the  holy  see,  in  the  great 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  which  fills 
so  large  nnd  disagreeable  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
several  ages.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildehrnnd)  held,  in  so 
many  words,  that "  God  having  placed  all  things  under 
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the  feet  of  his  Son,  and  Peter  being  the  successor  of 
Christ,  and  the  pope  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  earthly  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
dominions,  should  be  subject  to  him  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  in  the  world."  His  immediate  pred 
eccssors  had  added  to  the  temporalities  of  tho  Roman 
see,  and  he  himself  increased  them  ;  he  contrived  that 
none  but  the  clergy  should  elect  bishops,  who  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  pope ;  beside  other  great  changes. 
But  the  most  far-sighted  of  his  schemes  was  the  re- 
quiring all  the  clergy  to  remain  unmarried.  Thus  theil 
whole  energies  would  be  given  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  power  of  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical  ambition 
might  reign  within  stronger  minds  without  a  rival,  while 
weaker  ones,  being  dependent  entirely  on  the  church 
for  any  rise  in  station,  would  become  its  obsequious  nnd 
unscrupulous  slaves.  Thus  father,  husband,  citizen, 
patriot,  were  all  merged  in  a  monster  of  one  idea,  unfit 
for  any  duties,  and  inadequate  to  any  service  save  that 
of  the  twin  tyrants,  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

Henry  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pope's  interfer- 
ence between  him  and  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  assem- 
bled the  German  bishops,  A.  D.  1075,  and  deposed  the 
pope,  in  a  letter  singularly  abusive  and  insolent,  ap- 
pointing another  in  his  stead.  But  he  was  no  man  to 
struggle  successfully  against  Gregory  Vll.,  the  master- 
spirit with  whom  he  had  rashly  ventured  to  measure 
himself.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects 
shrunk  from  him  as  from  a  leper.  The  result  of  tho 
contest  was,  that  the  monnrch  was  obliged  to  appeal 
at  Canossa,  in  Italy,  clothed  in  the  hair-shirt  of  a  pen- 
itent, with  bare  head,  and  feet  miserably  lacerated 
by  the  roughness  of  the  road.  He  was  insolently 
ordered  to  await  the  pope's  pleasure  in  the  court-yard, 
where  he  remained  in  the  rigorous  season  of  winter, 
exposed  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  But  it  availed  him  nothing.  On  hi* 
return,  he  found  nnother  emperor,  a  creature  of  the 
pope's,  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  nobles. 
Confusion  now  reigned  throughout  the  empire.  There 
were  two  emperors  and  two  popes  ;  in  every  dukedom 
two  dukes,  and  in  every  diocese  two  bishops.  Brother 
fought  against  brother ;  sons  were  arrayed  against 
their  fathers.  Henry  besieged  Rome  for  three  years  ; 
and  the  pope  took  refuge  with  the  Normans  in  South- 
cm  Italy.  Popes  Crban  II.  and  Pascal  II.,  after  him, 
continued  the  contest  on  the  death  of  Gregory,  ami 
excited  Henry's  son*  one  after  the  other,  to  rebel 
against  him.  After  the  death  of  the  eldest,  the  second 
son,  Henry,  supported  by  the  pope  and  the  nobles,  and 
nssUted  by  treason  in  the  emperor's  camp,  reduced 
his  father  to  extremities.  The  latter  threw  himself  at 
the  fect  of  his  inhuman  child,  nnd  implored  him,  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  have  pity  on  his  gray  hairs  ;  but  tho 
unnatural  monster  and  his  confederates  were  denf  to 
all  entreaties,  and  compelled  the  old  mnn  to  sign  the 
instrument  of  abdication,  and  acknowledge  his  son  os 
sovereign,  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.,  A.  D.  1 106.  Soon 
afterward,  the  broken-hearted  father  ended  his  miser- 
able life.  So  abject  had  been  his  poverty,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  boots  for  bread.  In  his  reign  began 
the  first  crusade,  A.  I).  1093.  In  A.  D.  1  lifii,  a  com- 
pact was  made  in  which  the  rights  of  the  emperors 
and  those  of  the  popes  were  clearly  defined. 

Three  years  afterward,  Henry  V.  died,  nnd  the 
German  dukes  and  nobles,  with  their  vassals  and 
knights,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Menu  and  Worms,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  his 
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successor.  The  four  principal  nations  of  Germany, 
viz.,  the  Saxons,  Franconians,  Suabinns,  and  Bavari- 
ans, appeared  at  this  meeting,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  all  well  armed  anil  appointed,  lunch  chose 
1  ten  nobles,  who  again  chose  one,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  vote  at  the  election  to 
four  —  one  for  each  nation.  Lolhaire  of  Saxony  was 
elected,  A.  D.  1 l'«i5.  To  defend  himself  against  the 
faction  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  with  whom  he 
carried  on  a  bloody  war  during  most  of  his  reign,  he 
gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  the  compact  of  11*J2, 
and  heJd  his  crown,  as  usual,  of  the  pope. 

At  his  death,  in  1187,  two  parties  divided  the  king- 
dom—  the  Guelfs*  supporters  of  Henry,  duke  of 
hiiivariu  ami  Saxonv,  and  iho  Ghibellines*  who  elected 
Conrnd  HI.,  of  Hohenstaufen,  king.    By  him,  Henry 
was  deprived  of  both  Ins  dukedoms.    The  vassals  of 
Henry  fought  manfully  in  his  cause,  and  his  brother, 
j    Duke  Guelf,  shut  himself  up  in  Weinsberg.  After 
a  protracted  s  ege,  the  garrison  capitulated,  A.  U.  1140, 
on  condition  that  all  the  women  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  taking  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  carry.    The  terms  of  surrender  having 
1   been  signed,  the  gates  were  opened,  and,  to  the  great 
i   surprise  of  the  besiegers,  the  duchess  appeared,  bear- 
ing her  husband  on  her  shoulders,  and  followed  by  all 
,   the  women  of  the  city,  similarly  laden.    The  hill  they 
crossed  is  still  called  Weibertreue, "  woman's  fidelity." 
In  1119,  Conrad  HI.  returned  from  a  crusade  in  the 
!    Holy  Land,  and  died  by  poison,  recommending  to  the 
electors  his  nephew,  Frederic,  called  Red-beard,  or 
1    Uarbarassa,  a  Ghibellinc  by  the  fathers  side,  and  a 
Guelf  by  the  mother's.  * 
Frederic  I.,  or  Barbarossa,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  thirty  vcars  old,  and  a  model  of  manly 
German  beauty.    His  short,  fair  hair  curled  over  a 
broad  and  noble  forehead ;  his  complexion  was  clear, 
1    his  blue  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  courage,  and  his 
I    lips  full  but  delicately  chiselled.     Though  a  true 
son  of  the  church,  ho  was  a  determined  foe  to  the 
pope's  assumption  of  universal  dominion,  and  was  also 
aware  that,  to  be  effective,  terms  must  he  dictated  to 
the  pontiff  ut  Rome.    On  his  way  thither,  the  Lorn- 
b  irds  implored  his  help  against  the  Milanese,  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  the  latter  a  letter  of  remonstrance. 
;    But  they  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  in  the  face  of  his 
messengers.    This  insult  they  were  made  to  rue,  as 
wc  have  related  in  our  account  of  Italy,  where  the 
•  \|iloits  of  Barbarossa,  south  of  the  Alps,  are  noticed.t 
Having  taken  Rome,  he  destroyed  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  German  king  receiving  his  crown  as  a  fief  from 
lie  pope,  exclaiming,  "  You  begin  with  painting,  and 


•  (Swift  U  a  corruption  of  wrl/en,  "  whelps,"  according 
to  a  ridi  ulou«  legend.  A  count  bantered  a  woman  for  hnv- 
in  3  three  children  at  a  birth;  the  woman  cursed  his  wife  so 
tluit  s>ho  brought  forth  twelve  at  once,  eleven  of  which  the 
mother  iteiii  ui  be  drowned.  But  the  count  mot  the  me«i*cn- 
r,  and  asked  her  what  she  had  in  the  bivskct.  "I'uppy 
<io^» — wclft-H,"  mid  she.  However,  the  count  lifted  the 
ch>:li,  and  ordered  the  bubes  bock  to  the  palace,  where  they 
were  carefully  brought  up ;  and  their  descendant*,  among 
whi>in  are  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  England,  were  called 
1  MV7"«,  or  Ciuells.  (ShiMtintt  i»  stud  to  be  a  corruption  of 
\i\uiilinger*,  tho  name  of  a  fortress. 

t  When  Milan  wiu  taken,  A.  D.  1162,  the  pretended  skulls 
of  the  Map,  or  wise  mcu  of  tho  Ea»t,  deposited  at  Milan 
during  the  tint  crusade,  were  tranafcrrcd  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne  where  ther  are  still  venerated  under  the  names 
of  Latpar,  UtlchZ*',  and  BalOuuar,  the  Three  Kinga  of 
Cologne. 


follow  it  up  by  writing,  in  the  expectation  of  treading 
us  under  your  feet." 

Returned  to  Germany,  Frederic  I.  crushed  the 
feuds  of  the  nobles,  and  destroyed  the  castles  whence 
many  of  them  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sally- 
ing forth,  capturing  peaceful  travellers,  especially 
priests  and  merchants,  and  exacting  lurge  sums  ot 
money  for  their  ransom.  The  oppressed  peasant* 
also,  were  encouraged  to  seek  the  protection  of  tin 
cities,  thus  building  up  an  independent  class  of  citizen* 
in  the  place  of  serfs.  So  highly  was  Frederic  I. 
esteemed  abroad,  that  Henry  II.  of  England  wrote  him 
a  letter  acknowledging  his  superiority,  and  professing 
his  willingness  to  do  him  homage.  Frederic  perished 
by  drowning,  in  Asia,  while  lending  the  third  crusade, 
A.  P.  1190.  His  body  was  buried  at  Antiochia  ;  but 
the  legend  is  still  believed  that  he  of  the  red  beard 
sleeps  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  in  Thuringia,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  heard  grown  through  the 
stone  table  on  which  he  leans,  to  awake,  at  some  future 
day,  "  when  the  ravens  cease  to  hover  over  the  moun- 
tain—  and  bring  back  golden  times  to  Germany." 

Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederic,  was  a  cruel  tyrant. 
Though  but  the  grandson  of  a  simple  Suahian  count, 
he  wore  live  crowns  —  those  of  Germany,  Burgundy, 
Lombardy,  the  Roman  empire,  and  Sicily.  He  died 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  amid  universal  rejoicings. 
Henry's  son  being  but  three  years  old,  Philip,  a  brother 
of  Henry,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  against  his  own 
wishes.  He  was  assassinated  in  ll»08,  and  Otho  I  V. 
succeeded,  who  conceded  the  right  of  investiture  to  the 
pope,  Innocent  III.,  and  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
but  soon  quarrelled  with  him,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. Instigated  by  the  pope,  the  nobles  and  states 
elected  Frederic  II.  emperor,  A.  D.  Ii21'2,  who  had 
been  well  educated  by  the  pope.  But,  not  proving  suf- 
ficiently obsequious,  he  was  excommunicated  in  his 
turn.  He  went  to  Palestine,  and,  by  his  tolerant  spirit, 
won  upon  the  heart  of  the  sultan,  Camel,  who  opened 
to  him  the,  gates  of  Jerusalem,  und  Christians  were 
allowed  to  worship  in  ' the  city  unmolested.  Frederic 
II.,  on  his  return,  led,  a  life  of  elegant  luxury  in  his 
kingdom  of  Apulia,  which  he  filled  with  palaces  and 
gardens.  He  also  occupied  himself  in  poetry,  and  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  natural  history,  collecting  a 
menagerie  of  strange  animals,  and  writing  a  natural 
history  of  birds.  In  the  north,  his  empire  was  en- 
larged by  the  exploits  and  civilizing  labors  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  subdued  savage  Prussia  —  and 
the  order  of  the  Cross  and  Sword,  who  civilized 
Eslhonia. 

The  character  of  this  interesting  prince,  whose 
mother  was  an  Italian,  united  German  strength  and 
steadiness  with  Italian  fire  and  elegance.  He  married, 
for  his  third  wife,  Isabella,  the  beautiful  sister  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  As  the  bride  entered  Cologne, 
crowds  of  the  people  strewed  her  way  with  flowers, 
and,  for  mnny  days,  the  richest  presents  were  distrib- 
uted 1o  the  populace.  A  ship,  drawn  by  persons  con- 
cealed within,  which  thus  seemed  to  sail  on  the  land, 
was  a  part  of  tho  pageant.  The  marriage  wits  cele- 
brated at  Worms,  with  great  pomp,  seventy-five  princes 
and  twelve  thousand  knights  being  among  the  wedding 
guests.  A  general  peace  was  proclaimed  at  a  do  t 
held  immediately  after,  and  all  were  required  to  refer 
their  wrongs  to  tlve  proper  tribunals,  instead  of  taking 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  as  heretofore.  This  ordi- 
I  nance  was  the  first  ever  published  in  the  German 
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nnguagc,  the  Latin  huving  been  used  up  to  this  time, 
A.  1>.,PJ36. 

During  this  romantic  reign,  Germany  was  overrun 
l»y  the  Mongols,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Tartary.    In  consequence  of  his  long  struggles  with 


die  popes,  the  Intter  part  of  the  life  of  Frederic  II.  was 
nn  unbroken  series  of  misfortunes.  Germany  was  rent 
by  frightful  disorders ;  and  the  necessity  for  mutual 
protection  originated  the  celebrated  compact  of 
the  llansa,  or  *'  confederacy,"  which  included  the 
towns  of  Hamburg,  Luhcc,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Are., 
known  as  the  Hans  -  totnu.  At  one  time,  these  were 
eighty-five  in  number.  In  1G30,  the  old  leapie  was 
broken  up,  and  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  formed 
ft  new  one.  as  elsewhere  noticed. 

After  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  disputed  throne  —  the 
crown  was  offered  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III., 
bought  up  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  nnd  obtained  the 
election.  Thirty-two  wagons  billowed  Kichard  into 
Germany,  each  loaded  with  a  hogshead  of  gold.  The 
nrchbishop  of  Treves,  however,  supported  Alfonse 
of  Castile,  who  ollered  each  of  the  electors  twenty 
thousand  marks. 

On  the  death  of  Utchnrd,  the  pope  nnd  nobles 
sought  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  emperor,  who 
should  lie  a  warrior  of  reputation  ;  a  favorite,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
zealous  promoter  of  aristocratic  interests,  nnd  blindly 
devoted  to  the  papal  see.  Such  a  one  they  found  in 
Rudolph  of  Ihttpburp,  w  ho  was  crowned  in  A.  I).  VITA. 
After  putting  down  Ottocur,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  lie 
cleared  the  country  of  the  robber  nobles,  sixty-six  of 
their  castles  being  demolished  in  Thuringia,  and  twen- 
tv-ninc  of  tlie  most  notorious  freebooters  hung  in 
chains  nt  Erfurt.  The  German  peasant  still  delights 
to  listen  to  the  many  tales  that  are  told  of  his  prowess 
and  impartial  justice.  The  next  emperor,  Albert  of 
Austria,  son  of  Kodolph,  in  attempting  to  annex  part  of 
Switzerland  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  family, 
excited  nn  insurrection  which  ended  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland,  Hmry  VII.,  his  successor,  took 
the  patriots  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  and  Frederic  II. 
for  his  models  ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  poison,  which 
a  monk  udministered  to  him  in  the  sacrament  of  the 


Lord's  supper,  A.  D.  1313.  His  life  might  have  been 
saved,  but  he  superstitiouity  refused  to  allow  the 
consecrated  elements  to  be  ejected  from  his  stomach. 
Louis  the  Bavarian  was  the  Last  emperor  who  suffered 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.*  He  had  overcome 
his  rival,  Frederic  of  Austria,  in  a  murderous  battle 
which  swept  aw  ay  the  bravest  of  the  Austrian  nobility  ; 
but  he  afterward  visited  him  in  prison,  and  proposed 
ta  divido  with  him  the  imperial  authority.  Their  sig- 
nnnires  changed  places  every  day,  and  for  this  purpose 
each  had  a  seal  engraved  on  which  the  name  of  his 
Colleague  was  placed  above  his  own.  Louis  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  deposed  the  pope,  and  put  Nicholas  V 
into  the  papal  chair.  His  colleague  died  in  1330.  In 
1338,  he  summoned  a  diet,  and  the  electors  resolved, 
"  that  the  German  emperor  was  the  highest  power  on 
earth,  and  dependent  for  his  election  on  none  but  the 
princes  of  Germany.*1 

Charles  IV.  disposed  of  his  rival  Gunther  by 
poison  ;  and  after  patient  manoeuvring,  put  an  end  to 
the  alliance  of  Pope  Urban  with  France,  nnd  brought 
him  back  to  Koine.  In  13."iG,  there  were  two  popes, 
one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon  ;  and  in  this  \e.kr 
Charles  issued  the  famous  (Jtddrn  Bull,  —  so  culleu* 
from  the  knob,  or  lulla,  of  gold  in  which  its  seal  is 
enclosed,  —  containing  thirty  chapters.  It  defines  the 
privileges  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  lays  down  rules  for 
the  election  anil  coronation  of  the  emperors,  restrains 
the  cities  from  further  encroachments  upon  the  nobles, 
and  establishes  salutary  regulations  for  the  levying 
and  collection  of  taxes.  Until  the  dissolution  of  die 
empire,  this  bull  was  always  considered  the  ground- 
work of  the  Germanic  constitution.  Charles  IV. 
founded  the  first  German  university,  at  Prague,  a 
city  which  he  built,  and  the  capital  of  his  native  king- 
dom. His  example  was  soon  follow  ed  by  the  I  lapsburgs 
nnd  the  Palatine,  who  founded  universities  in  Vienna  and 
Heidelberg;  others  were  established  by  the  spiritual 
princes —  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne, at  Cologne,  Erfurt,  and  Wurtsburg.  The  universi- 
ty at  Prague  soon  had  seven  thousand  students  t  Bands 
of  robbers,  however,  swarmed  throughout  German)  ; 

•  The  pope'*  hull  ran  in  the  following  unchristian,  not  to 
say  diabolical  strain  :  —  "  May  the  Almighty  God  east  WU 
down,  and  give  him  into  the  hands  of  his  encmic*  and  j  ur-n- 
er*  !  May  he  lull  into  nn  unforeseen  snare  !  Cursed  t>c  hL 
going  out  and  his  coining;  in  !  May  the  Lord  smite  him  «  a!, 
lolly  and  blindness!  May  Heaven  blast  him  with  it*  belit- 
tling! May  the  wrath  of  (iod.  and  of  the  birred  apo-«tIi  «. 
I'ctor  and  Paul,  bum  against  him  like  lire  in  this  world  and 
the  next!  May  the  whole  earth  arm  it*cLf  again*t  him! 
Miiy  the  deep  ojvon  and  swallow  him  up  quick  !  May  his 
name  he  c  lean  forgotten,  and  hi*  memory  perish  from  anion; 
men  !  May  all  the  clement"  t»p|>o*c  him  !  May  his  hou-r  ho 
left  desolate,  and  all  his  children  W  driven  from  their  dwell- 
ings, mid  slain  bv  hi*  enemies  before  their  father's  eyes  !  " 

t  Bach  of  the  universities  lounded  in  the  fourteenth  ccn- 
turv,  was  a  corporation  of  ma»ter»  and  scholars,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  anil  enjoying  peculiar  privileges.  The  whole 
bodv  of  academics  was  divided  into  "nation*,"  each  of  which 
had  its  own  ollicers.  The  rector  of  the  university  was  chosen 
by  these  nations  collectively,  the  scholar*  enjoying  an  equal 
right  of  voting  with  their  masters.  All  students  were 
allowed  to  wander  from  one  university  to  another,  and  not 
unfrctjucntly  they  supported  themselves  on  these  excursions 
by  begging  The  course  of  instruction  was  divided  into  four 
faculties,  of  which  the  rlrst  three  —  theology,  medicine,  and 
law  —  were  termed  aci'moX.  Those  w  ho  hail  completed  tbeir 
studies  in  either  of  these  sciences,  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  docior.  The  fourth  faculty  comprehended  the  lib- 
eral art*,  ssven  in  number,  \it.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
mathematics,  phyaica,  metaphysics,  and*  moral  philoaoprir. 
Proficient*  in  thcae  i 
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and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  encourage  alliances  of 
cities  to  suppress  them.  Wencetlaua,  the  next  emperor, 
acted  like  a  madman.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  three 
tents  pitched,  one  black,  another  white,  and  another 
red.  Inviting  the  nobles  to  a  banquet,  he  introduced 
them,  one  by  one,  into  the  black  tent:  those  who  sur- 
rendered what  possessions  he  required,  he  feasted  in 
the  white  tent ;  those  that  refused  his  demands,  were 
beheaded  in  the  red  tent.  He  would  also  set  blood- 
hounds upon  his  guests,  and  his  wife  was  repeatedly 
lacerated  by  these  fierce  animals  as  she  lay  in  bed. 
On  one  occasion,  he  roasted  the  cook  on  a  spit,  who 
had  served  up  an  ill-dressed  capon. 

In  1411,  Germany  hod  three  emperors,  and  Chris- 
titndom  three  popes.  The  arrogant  and  dishonored 
Sigismund,  however,  soon  became  sole  emperor ;  and, 
to  settle  the  popedom,  a  council  was  convened  at 
Constance,  consisting  of  the  emperor,  all  the  electors, 
ii  crowd  of  nobles,  plenipotentiaries  of  foreign  sover- 
eigns, three  patriarchs,  thirty-three  cardinals,  forty- 
seven  archbishops,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bishops, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  priests,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  doctors  and 
several  monks.  It  was  this  council  of  Constance  that, 
b)  spile  of  the  promise  of  safety,  burnt  at  the  stake  the 
renowned  martyrs  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
A.  D.  1415,  for  heresy.*  They  then  elected  Martin 
V.  pope,  who  soon  succeeded  in  replacing  the  veil  of 
thick  darkness,  which  had  been  in  some  measure 
withdrawn  from  the  abuses  of  the  church. 

The  death  of  Huss  kindled  the  Hussite  war,  in 
which  the  fierce  leader  Ziska  repeatedly  overthrew, 
with  his  peasants  and  women,  large  imperial  armies, 
rendering  Bohemia,  for  a  lime,  independent,  lie 
passed  hither  and  thither  through  the  country,  like 
the  destroying  angel,  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  de- 
bauched monks  and  their  abettors,  demolishing  con- 
vents, burning  churches  and  monasteries,  and  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  every  town  and  villnge  that  resisted 
his  progress.  These  justly- exasperated  fanatics  at  last 
obliged  Sigismund  to  guaranty  to  Bohemia,  under 
certain  modifications,  freedom  of  preaching,  M  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,"  poverty  of  the  priests,  and  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  property. 

In  1438,  Albert  of  Austria  was  elected  to  succeed 
Sigismund  ,  and  since  then,  nearly  every  emperor  has 
been  Austrian.  Ho  died  after  two  years  ;  and  the 
incapable  Frederic  HI.,  the  last  emperor  who  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  the  pope,  next  reigned  for  fifty- 
three  years,  during  which  "the  imperial  crown  had 
become  a  night-cap,"  —  to  use  the  words  of  a  quaint  old 
author,  —  and  full  scope  was  given  to  the  struggles 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  and  the 
disputes  of  princes,  great  and  small.  Meanwhile  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  detached  themselves  from  Austria, 
and  elected  independent  kings.    The  next  emperor  — 


•  Hub*  taught  that  the  pope  wu  no  greater  than  any  other 
bishop  ;  that  useleas  holidays  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  tho 
doctrine  of  purgatory  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture ;  that 
continuation  and  extreme  unction  were  not  aacramcnU  ;  that 
auricular  confession  was  a  Tain  thing  ;  that  altars,  priestly  vest- 
ments, images,  and  consecrated  vessels  were  useless,  and  that 
praver  needed  not  he  offered  up  in  churches  merely,  for,  the 
whole  earth  being  the  Lord  s,  any  spot  of  it  might  be  used  as 
his  temple  ;  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord1*  supper  ought  to 
be  ^received  in^both  kinds  by  the  laity  ;  andjthat  thebread 

the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  the  real  body  and 
olood  were  received  after  a  spiritual  and  mysterious  fashion. 


Maximilian  I.  —  was  such  a  hero  in  person,  manners, 
and  exploits,  as  minstrels  love  to  celebrate  in  lays  of 
chivalry  ;  but  he  was  unsteady,  and  often  trifling,  and 
the  age  advanced  toward  the  great  epoch  of  the 
reformation  without  his  aid,  or  even  consciousness  of 
its  progress.  In  1516,  he  attempted  to  raise  forces 
for  a  Turkish  war;  but  a  mightier  contest  was  at 
hand.  "  We  must  fight,"  wrote  a  contemporary  au- 
thor, "  not  against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  pope  ; " 
and  at  the  breach  which  Wichf  and  Huss  had  made  in 
the  walls  of  papacy,  both  cannon  and  glittering  steel 
came  in  play  —  the  rough  artillery  of  Luther's  elo- 
quence, and  the  polished  sword-thrusts  of  Mclanc- 
thon's  elegant  and  scholarly  pen. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  1619  to  1849. 

Freedom  of  Conscience  —  Luther  —  Charles  V. 
—  Annals  —  Napoleon  in  Germany — The 
German  Union,  or  Republic. 


Charles  V.  In  retirement. 


Even  a  Papist  cardinal  acknowledges  that,  44  a  few 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  heresies,  there  existed  no  strictness  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  no  discipline  with  rcgord  to  morals, 
no  acquisition  of  Christian  knowledge,  no  respect  for 
sacred  things ;  in  short,  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of 
religion  remaining."  A  Papist  bishop  also  asserts  that 
"  most  of  the  preachers  of  that  day  discoursed  only 
of  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  alms  to  the  monks, 
and  made  things  indifferent  the  groundwork  of  piety." 
The  attempts  of  the  abandoned  Tetzel  to  sell  indul 
gences  or  pardons  for  the  commission  of  sins  past  or 
future  — in  order  to  raise  money  to  build  Su  Peter's  at 
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Koine  —  brought  on  the  crisis.  Luther,  the  pious 
monk  and  learned  professor,  was  fitted  by  nature  and 
education  to  rouse  the  whirlwind  of  discussion,  and 
guide  tin;  storm  of  opposition,  which  in  the  end  beat 

down  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  frnud,  wherein  the 
human  mind  had  been  so  long  imprisoned.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1517,  he  declared  war  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences and  other  abuses  by  affixing  to  the  great  door 
of  the  castle  church  of  Wittembcrg  a  challenge  to  all 
comers,  to  dispute  with  him  on  ninety-live  different 
propositions.  His  bold  challenge  fell  like  a  spark  upon 
powder.  What  thousands  had  thought  in  secret,  he 
nad  dared  openly  to  express ;  what  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands had  suspected,  they  now  felt  to  be  true. 

The  details  of  the  career  of  Luther,  aided  by  the 
gentle  and  candid  Mclancthon,  would  lead  us  into  too 
extended  a  field  of  remark  for  our  purpose.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Luther  was  summoned  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  desirous  of  humbling  the  pope, 
agreed  with  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, —  who  was 
proud  of  the  reputation  the  compromised  professor  had 
acquired  for  his  university, — that  Lutli<  r  must  be 
spared.  The  stout  reformer,  therefore,  met  Caietanus, 
tin;  general  of  the  Dominicans,  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  pope,  before  the  diet  convened  at  Augs- 
burg, A.  D.  1519.  The  commissioner,  however,  on 
finding  that  Luther  would  not  retract,  refused  to  discuss 
the  ninety-five  propositions,  and  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly "  in  irreat  wrath."  The  pope  then  excommuni- 
cated Luther,  who  burned  his  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion, publicly,  before  all  the  professors  and  students  of 
Wittembcrg. 


Lullirr. 


In  1521,  Luther  was  summoned  before  a  diet  of 
me  empire,  at  Worms,  by  Charles  V.,  who  suppn^-d 
that  a  discussion  would  put  down  the  heresy  at  once. 
The  adherents  of  reform  and  their  opponents  soon  mar- 
dwlled  all  (iormany,  and  indeed  most  of  Europe,  on 
opposite  sides.  The  reformers  were  called  Protestants, 
because  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  prinees  pro- 
trsted  against  the  reversal,  at  a  sulwequent  diet,  of  a 
decree  passed  by  a  former  diet, »» that  every  secular 
prince  ahould  manage  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
own  dominions." 


The  Protestant  Reformation  led  to  wars  which  lasted 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  coalition  of  princes, 
called  the  Smalkaldic  League,  who  embraced  Lu- 
ther's views,  compelled  Charles  V.,  in  1532,  and  again 

in  1552,  to  grant  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience 
and  equal  civil  rights  with  the  Catholics.  But  in  1618, 
the  two  parties  again  dew  to  arms,  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  commenced.*  Tilly  and  Wallcnstcin,  the  impe- 
rial generals,  reduced  most  of  the  Protestant  territories 
to  submission  ;  but  the  cause  was  saved  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  Gustnvus  Adolphus,  king  of.  Sweden. 
The  house  of  Austria,  which  then  occupied  the 
rial  throne,  was  effectually  cVippled  by  his  succcs 
and  in  A.  D.  1648,  the  peace  of  Westphalia  secured 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  reli- 
gions throughout  Germany  —  except  in  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

Charles  V.,  —  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  history 
—  king  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  lord  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  of  Milan,  was  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
and  became,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  A.  U.  1519, 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  empire,  over  the  chi- 
valric  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Protestant  Duke 
Frederic  of  Saxony.  He  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
when  he  assumed  the  imperial  mantle,  after  signing  an 
instrument  which  secured  all  their  rights  to  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  Two  years  after  his  election,  he  was 
crowned  with  great  pomp,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
exchanged  a  wild  and  dissolute  life  for  one  of  creat 
regularity.  He  was  tne  greatest  and  most  oowerlu 
sovereign  of  his  age ;  and  reigned  forty  years,  during 
most  of  which  he  was  at  war  with  his  distinguished 
rival,  Francis  I.  He  also  strenuously  opposed  Protes- 
tantism. In  1556,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Spanish  America,  and  the  Neth- 
crlands,  to  Philip  II.,  and  that  of  Germany  to  Ferdi- 
nand,  and,  retiring  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  in 
Spain,  devoted  himself  to  the  simplicity  nnd  privacy 
of  monastic  life,  till  his  death,  in  A.  D.  1558. 


•  The  politicnl  condition  of  Europe,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  is  teen  in  the  fallowing  sketch  by  Schiller :  •*  The 
Romanist  party  was  infinitely  the  more  numerous,  and 
more  favored  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire :  still  tho 
Protestant)*  possessed  a  tract  of  rich  territory,  warlike, 
prince*  and  noble*,  numerous  armies,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sen,  flourishing  town*,  and  many  adherents  in  the  Ro- 
manist state*.  If  the  Romanists  had  Spain  and  Italy  on 
their  side,  Venice,  Holland,  and  England  we  re  ready  to  sub- 
sidize the  Protestants  with  their  treasures,  and  the  northern 
states  and  Turkey  to  aid  them  with  their  troop*.  Thrco  of 
their  princes  were  electors  of  the  empire.  Every  thin;;  might 
have  been  done  if  private  interests  had  not  been  consulted 
rather  than  the  public  good.  France  had  lost  with  her  ulus- 
aU  her  might  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Holland 
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all  her  forces  for  the  i 
it.  England,  although  sggran- 
bv  tho  acquisition  of  Scotland,  was  deprived  of  thai 
in  Protestant  Europe  which  had  been  obtained  for 
her  bv  the  master  mind  of  Elizabeth.  The  weak  James  L 
suffered  his  daughter  and  her  husband  Frederic  to  he 
ruined  without  attempting  to  suvc  them.  Spain  «  a*  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  that  mistaken  policy  which  hud  led 
her  to  neglect  agriculture  at  home,  lor  the  sake  of  drawing 
gold  from  her  newly- acquired  possesion*  In  America  The 
pope  lived  in  constant  fear  of  his  terrible  neighbors  the  vice- 
roys of  Milan  and  Naples.  As  head  of  the  church,  he  wi*U«d 
success  to  the  Romanists;  but  a*  a  temporal  prime,  he  was 
glad  that  the  Protestants  kept  the  emperor  employed  at  home. 
The  republic  of  Venice  had  two  dangerous  ncighlxirs  in  A  us- 
trian  Tyrol  and  Spanish  Milan.  Savoy  lay  between  these 
countries  and  France.  In  the  north,  two  powerful  monarch" 
had  made  themselves  respected  —  Christian  IV.  in 
and  (iustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden." 
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FERDINAND   II. -FRANCIS  I. 


Ferdinand  II.,  the  emperor  of  Germany  through 
most  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  died  in  1637 ;  and  few 
sovereigns  have  left  behind  them  a  name  more  odious. 
Under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal,  he  sent  fire  and 
sword  through  his  native  land.  Heretics  were  exter- 
minated, not  because  their  doctrines  were  damnable, 
but  because  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  their 
sovereign  were,  in  his  eyes,  guilty  of  rebellion.  More 
than  ten  millions  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to 
this  unjust  and  cruel  policy.  The  Jesuits  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  infernal  maxim  that  n  land  bad 
better  lie  waste  than  harbor  heretics  and  rebels.  On 
this  principle  ho  nctcd  through  a  long  life,  and  reduced 
the  fair  plains  and  fields  of  Germany  to  the  condition 
of  n  howling  wilderness,  through  which  dissolute  sol- 
diers, und  half-starved,  miserable  peasants,  in  whose 
breasts  famine  and  suffering  had  extinguished  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  wandered  like  fiends,  ready  to 
devour  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  year  in  which  the 
emperor  died,  a  frightful  famine  was  ndded  to  the  other 
horror!  of  war.  Men  disinterred  and  devoured  human 
corpses,  and  even  hunted  down  human  beings  to  feed 
on  their  flesh.  A  pestilence  was  the  consequence,  which 
swept  away  thousands  upon  thousands.  Hundreds 
destroyed  themselves,  being  unable  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  hunger.    The  license  consequent  on  this  misery 


utterly  destroyed  the  morality  which 
pride  and  boast  of  Germany. 


the 


During  the  next  century,  the  influence  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  greatly  modified  the  German  character,  an 
integral  part  of  which  had  hitherto  been  hatred  of  the 
French.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  11.,  king  of 
Spain,  died,  and  all  Europe  divided  itself  into  hostile 
parties  on  the  side  of  France  or  Germany,  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  rival  claimants  were 
a  grandson  *of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  son  of  Leopold  L, 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Streams  of  blood  were 
shed,  millions  of  treasure  squandered,  and  the  war 
ended  in  1715,  —  the  year  of  the  death  of  Anne, 
queen  of  England,  and  Ixuiis  XFV.,  king  of  France. — 
with  no  result  beyond  that  of  placing  the  cond-miing 
parties  in  nearly  the  same  political  position  they  had 
occupied  before  it  began. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Turks 
invaded  the  German  empire  ;  'but  Eugene  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  after  the  loss  of  their  grand 
vizier,  and  the  flower  of  their  army,  in  the  bloody 
engagements  of  Pcterwardein  and  Belgrade.  The  hit- 
ter  of  these  places,  together  with  a  part  of  Wallachia 
and  Servia,  were  ceded  to  Austria,  but  this  portion 
was  restored  in  1739.  As  a  protection  against  future 
invasions,  military  colonies  were  placed  by  Eugene 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Charles  VI.  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  by  what  is  called  the 
Pragmatic   Sanction;  that   is,  a  guaranty  of  the 


imperial  crown  to  her,  not  only  by  the  imperial 
diet,  but  by  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  most 
of  whom  acquiesced.  The  accession  of  Maria  The- 
resa was  opposed,  however,  by  a  formidable  league, 
consisting  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Prussia  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  were  afterward  joined  by 
Saxony,  Spain,  and  Poland.  The  empress  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  Silesia  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  French 
army  overran  a  great  part  of  Bohemia.  Austria  had 
t;iken  from  Hungary  the  right  to  elect  her  kings,  and 
the  Hungarian  nobles  were  rather  ill  disposed  ;  but  when 
the  beautiful  Maria  Theresa  entered  their  diet,  with  her 
infant  son  upon  her  arm,  and  called  on  them,  by  their 
oaths  of  knighthood  to  succor  a  persecuted  woman, 
they  rose  with  one  accord,  drew  their  swords,  and  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  her 


defence.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  they 
mustered  a  formidable  army,  consisting  of  Pandours, 
Crontians,  and  other  wild  hordes,  whose  very  names 
were  unknown  in  civilized  Europe.  Within  a  week, 
the  whole  of  Uppar  Austria  was  cleared  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious barbarians,  marching  into  Bavaria,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Munich  on  the  day  that  the  rivnl 
emperor  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Frankfort. 
A  general  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  in 
1748,  conferring  the  imperial  dignity  on  Maria  There- 
sa's husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  and  confirming  In 
the  queen  her  hereditary  dominions,  and  Silesia  to 
Prussia.  The  Seven  Years'  Warcommenced  in  1756, 
and  was  ended  in  1763.  It  involved  all  Europe  in 
misery,  but  left  all  parties  in  precisely  the  same  polit 
ical  condition  as  it  found  them. 


FKA.Nt  IS    I.-lltANCIS  II. 


The  manners  of  th»;  imperial  and  German  courts  in 
die  early  lialf  of  the  eightenth  century  were  luxurious 
ami  disgraceful.  The  money  wrung  from  an  utilised 
;utd  poverty-stricken  people  was  spent  by  their 
oppressors  in  the  most  tasteless  extravagance.  The 
unjt'Tuil  court  was  coti'ducted  according  to  the  strictest 
pattern  of  Spanish  etiquette.  Forty  thousand  persons 
were  in  some  form  or  other  attached  to  thfi  establish- 
ment, and  its  unlimited  expenditure  furnished  certain 
p--oplo**ith  the  means  of  revelry,  whilst  tbe  profligacy 
of  courtiers,  hangers-on,  and  lackeys,  imparted  its 
tone  to  society  in  all  ranks.  Eating,  drinking,  and 
licentiousness  were  considered  tin?  main  and  only 
business  of  life.  41  Hall  Vienna  was  fed  from  the  court 
kitchen  and  the  court  cellar."  Solemn  feasts,  proces- 
sions, and  fireworks,  entertained  foreign  visitors.  The 
bread  lor  the  parrots  of  the  empress  was  steeped  in  To- 
kay wine,  of  which  two  hogsheads  were  expended  daily. 
Twelve  gallons  of  tbe  finest  wine  were  also  allowed 
daily  for  her  possets,  and  twelve  barrels  for  her  baths. 
The  court  of  Saxony  was  equally  profligate,  and  much 
less  dignified.  Augustus  tbe  Strong  died  in  17:J.'l, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  children.  I  lis 
rei_'n  was  one  long  S"enc  of  coarse  delmuehery,  ond 
the*  most  wanton  expenditure,  and  tasteless  profusion. 
Ua<-e,  ut  a  feast  in  honor  of  a  favorite  mistress,  Nep- 
tune appeared  on  the  Elbe,  attended  hy  frigates,  Vene- 
tian gondolas,  and  gunboats,  the  crews  of  which  were 
dressed  in  satin  jackets  and  silk  stockings.  Turkisb 
janizaries,  Moors,  and  Swiss  halberdiers  guarded  the 
L  inks  ;  and  a  blazing  pile  of  wood  threw  its  light  on 
an  allegorical  picture,  which  covered  six  thousand 
yards  of  canvas.  A  Gypsy  party  at  Muhiburg  cost 
three  millions  of  dollars  !  'I  he  private  treasury,  or 
green  vault,  was  crowded  with  precious  stones  and  gold, 
wrought  into  grotesque  figures,  columns  of  ostrich's 
e!_"_'s,  musical  clocks,  and  hundreds  of  other  toys,  col- 
lectcd  at  a  vast  expense.  Carpets  of  feathers  covered 
the  floors  of  the  Japan  palace  ;  and  one  room  was 
entirety  filled  with  ostrich  and  heron  plumes,  which 
were  used  at  the  court  festivals.  The  only  por- 
tion of  tins  gigantic  toy-shop  that  reflected  any  credit 
on  its  founder  was  the  gallery  of  pictures.  The  eccle- 
siastical princes  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  profligate 
ami  dcliauchod  as  the  worst  of  the  laity.  A  total  dis- 
regard  of  decency  was  sometimes  manifested  even  by 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  church.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  during  his  sojourn  at  Versailles, 
gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  preach  in  the  court 
clupel  on  the  1st  of  April :  a  large  congregation  being 
assembled,  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
(towed  gravely  to  the  audience  ;  then  shouting,  "  April 
fools  all  !  "  he  ran  down  the  stairs  amidst  the  laughter  of 
die  court,  ond  the  clang  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle- 
Jrums.  This  was  ut  the  very  epoch  when  the  same 
••hureh  was  currying  on  a  most  inhuman  persecution 
against  some  twenty  thousand  simple  and  virtuous 
peasants,  of  the  mountains  of  Salzburg,  not  even 
lecused  of  heresy,  but  only  desirous  to  practise 
die  truths  of  tbe  gospel,  and  avoid  the  profanations  of 
i  corrupt  priesthood  !  They  were  tortured,  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  finally  banished,  perfectly  destitute  of 
every  thing,  hurried  oil*  by  force  to  the  wilds  of  the 
north,  without  even  being  permitted  to  toke  a  change 
of  clothing.  More  than  a  thousand  parents  were  sep- 
arated from  their  helpless  children.  Tbe  only  answer 
to  every  remonstrance,  or  cry  of  despair,  was,  u  It 
ts  tlie  emperor's  will." 


Francis  1.  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joseph  //.,  who  exercised  little  authority  until  the 
death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  17n0.  Among  the  most 
important  events  of  his  reign,  may  be  reckoned  tho 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
succession.    He  also  lost  thtrty-three  thousand  men  in 


n  Turkish  war.  He  was  nn  upright  and  excellent 
prince,  ardently  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
He  suppressed  many  hundred  monasteries,  and  ull  tht 
mendicant  orders,  and  introduced  many  reforms  ;  yet 
these  were  opposed,  not  only  by  those  interested  in 
keeping  up  abuses,  but  even  by  the  ignorance  and 
wilfulness  of  those  for  whose  sole  benefit  they  were 
designed  ;  and  the  good  emperor  dicdjbroken-henrted 
A.  U.  1790.  Isopold  II.  then  ascended  the  throne 
and  died  in  1792. 

Alarmed  at  the  French  revolution,  Lcojiold  II.  allieo 
himself  with  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  in 
1791,  to  maintain  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Germanic 
empire,  and  royalty  in  France.  This  alliance  gave 
occasion  to  many  of  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  caused  a  powerful  reaction  upon  Germany.  In 
I  NO  1,  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany  ;  thus  depriving  the  lutter  of  a  lurge 
strip  of  territory.  On  the  erection  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions into  an  empire,  in  180i,  the  ancient  Germanic 
empire  begun  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  and  it  was  virtually 
dissolved,  in  1806,  at  tho  formation,  by  Napoleon,  ot 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Hy  this  movement, 
sixteen  German  princes  renounced  their  connection 
with  the  empire,  and  allied  themselves  to  France, 
choosing  Napoleon  for  their  head.  Soon  afterward, 
—  A.  1).  1806,  —  the  dissolution  was  finally  consum- 
mated by  the  emperor,  Francis  //.,  who  resigned  the 
German  imperial  crown,  and,  isolating  his  dominions 
from  the  rest  of  Germany,  took  the  title  of  Francis  /., 
Emperor  of  Awtlria. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  Germanic  empire 
was  not  revived  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  a  confederation  of 


German 

800.  Charlemagne. 
Ml.  Loui*  I.   the  Dcbon- 
naire. 

843.  Loui*  II.  the  German. 
87*.  Charles  tho  Fat. 
8SS.  Arnulph. 
HO').  Louis  III.  the  Child. 
911.  Conrad  ot'  Fraruotiia. 
917.  Henry  I.  of  Saxony, 

the  Fowler. 
930.  Otho  I.. 
973.  Otho  II.  the  Hod. 
19S3.  Otho  III.  the  Prodigy. 
1002.  Henry  II.  the  Saint. 
1024.  Conrad  II. 
10:»'J.  Henry  III. 
100S.  Henry  IV. 
1 100.  Henry  V. 
1125.  Lothuirc. 
1137.  Connid  III. 
1152.  Frederic  I.,  llarbaroaao. 
1190.  Henry  VI. 
11 98.  l'hilipof  Hohenstaufcn. 
1208.  Otho    IV.  of  JJrun*- 

wick. 
1212.  Frederic  II. 
1*50.  Conrad  IV.,  \Villiara  of 
Holland.  Richard  of 
Cornwall, 
num. 

I.  of  Haps- 


1273.  Adol,,h 
bur 


Emperors. 

Dal*  of  Auction. 
A.  II. 

I2!U.  Hodolphus  of  Nassau. 
IJ'iH.  Alltert  ol  Austria. 
UUS.  Henry  VJ1.  of  Luxcm- 

burij. 

1313.  I»ui«  IV.  of  Hnvnria, 
jointly  with  Freder- 
ic III.  of  Austria, 
the  Fiiir. 

1.130.  Ixmi«  of  Bavaria. 

1.317.  Charle*  IV. 

1378.  Woiiccalaua,  (Wciucl.) 

0000.  Kupert. 

1411.  Sci*rnund. 

14  3*.  Albert  II. 

1  no.  Frederic  III. of  Styria. 

14J3.  Maximilian  L 

lol9.  Charle*  V. 

J.'i-Vi.  Ferdinand  I. 

1  ■'><;!.  Maximilian  II 

1575.  Kodoiph  U. 

lii  12.  Matthias. 

If.  19.  Ferdinand  H. 

lfi.17.  Ferdinand  ILL 

1057.  LoojKild  L  tho  Tliick 

lipped. 
170.5.  Joseph  I. 

.  Charles  VT. 
1740.  Charles -VU. 
1745.  Franri*  I. 
17<>5.  Joacph  II. 
1790.  lyeopold  H. 
1792.  FranciilLtm  1800. 
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AUSTRIA  —  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION. 
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the  independent  German  states  was  formed,  which 
held  a  diet  ut  Frankfort  periodically,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  general  interest.  One  third  of  the  Austrian 
empire  was  represented  in  it,  and,  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber, her  representative  presided  in  the  diet.  But 
immediately  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
agitations  took  place  all  over  Germany,  and  most  of 
the  princes  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  representative  branches  in  the 
government,  &c.  Several  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  their  capitals,  and  the  whole  system  of  mon- 
archy seemed  tottering  to  its  fall.  A  project  was  set 
on  foot  for  uniting  Germany  in  a  grand  confederation, 
and  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  in  May, 
1848,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  general  suffrage,  from  various  German 


On  the  24th  of  June,  the  archduke  John  of  Austria 
was  elected  as  a  provisional  chief  of  the  new  empire, 


under  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant.    He  was  installer' 
July  12,  and  named  a  portion  of  his  ministers.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  was  torn  with  fac- 
tions, and  the  revolutionists  seemed  unable  to  unite 
upon  moderate  measures.    About  the  same  period,  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  people  had  become  alarmed 
at  the  extravagances  of  the  radicals,  and  a  general 
turn  of  affairs  against  the  revolutionists  became  visible 
over  Europe.    This  tendency  was  favored  by  Russia, 
which  now  threw  its  weight  in  fuvor  of  legitimacy. 
Austria  put  down  the  outbreaks  in  Italy  with  a  ruth- 
less hand,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Russia,  crushed  the  for 
midable  insurrection  of  Hungary.    The  new  German 
parliament  vanished  ;  the  kings  anil  princes  who  had 
granted  liberal  charters  in  the  moment  of  panic,  re 
voked  them  soon  attcr,  and  all  Germany  rapidly 
resumed  its  wonted  aspect  of  <les|K>tism.  *1V  di.-t 
of  Frankfort,  with  some  modifications,  was  restored 
about  1852. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLV. 

A  D  800  to  1819. 

6'<  "jraph  ica  I  Description — Di  virions —  Origin 
and  early  Annals — Persecution  of  Protest- 
antism—  Iiodolph  II. —  Iitvolts  and  Turk- 
ish Wars  — Maria  Theresa  —  Joseph  II 
and  his  Successors  —  Mrttemich  —  lit  volu- 
tion of  1848. 

Tins  empire,  which  at  various  periods  has  exer- 
cised so  large  an  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope, is  chiefly  situated  between  latitude  45°  and  51° 
and  longitude  9°  and  26°  cast.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  ; 
on  I  he  east  by  the  Russian  empire  ;  on  the  south  by 
Srrvia.  Moldavia,  and  the  Italian  Slates  ;  on  the  west 
l.v  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  <fcc.    Its  whole  extent  is  I 


estimated  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
miles ;  its  population,  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  millions 
Various  branches  of  the  Alpine  and  Carpathian 
ranges  cross  it  in  different  directions.  The  riv.  rs  are 
numerous  and  important.  The  Danube,  nexi  io  the 
Volga,  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  Ba- 
den, near  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  passes  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  en- 
ters the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  of  nearly  seventeen 
hundred  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam  packets  to 
Vienna. 

Austria  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Gold,  silver,  and  mercury 
are  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

This  empire,  being  made  up  of  different  countries, 
has  of  course  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  products. 
In  the  German  portions,  the  climate  is  temperate,  and 
the  products  similar  to  those  of  France  and  England 
Here  are  extensive  manufactures.  The  internal  trade 
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by  means  of  various  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  excel- 
lent System  of  railroads,  is  now  extensive.  Austria 
has  but  one  considerable  seaport,  Trieste,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  hence  its  foreign  commerce  is  limited. 

The  Austrian  empire  embraces  several  divisions  : 
viz.,  those  provinces  of  which  the  population  are  of 
German  origin  ;  those  provinces  which  have  been 
derived  from  Poland  ;  those  which  are  included  in 
ar.cimt  Hungary,  and  those  which  belong  to  Italy. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  divisions  in  detail, 
and  the  ensuing  pages  give  a  sketch  of  each  country. 
Gbrmaxs. 

Prmtiam.  Pf.  in  18  Ckitf  7Vsnu>.         Pop.  in 

Lower  Austria,   1,341,039  .Vienna,  321, .ViO 

tppcr  Austria   8.10,321  Lin*   23,310 

I  vrol   831,298  Innspruck,   10.7  10 

Siyrits   940,951  Grau,   39,770 

ScLAVOXIAX*. 

}   KWenfurt   12,000 

C          i  wiwi    ..tl^vbach   13,000 


Carinthia, 
Curniola, 
111  vrinn  Coast, J 
Bohemia,  ...... 

I  2,443,052 

Galicia. 


1,209,951 

....  i|  Trieste   44,630 

4 ,128,661          Prague  102,918 

.  i  Brunn,   3ft. TOO 

f  Troppan,   12,550 

  64,960 

  6,461 


381,476  Zara, 


Dalmatia  

l'ran-vl»dnia,  (Mag- 
Tars'. »                     1,963,435  ClautenbtrR   14.500 

Hungary,  with  the  >   Ofcn.  (Buda,)  )  ....  40,000 

uiliury  frontier,  \  12^05,631  Peath,           \  ....  64 .000 

Italiaxs. 

Lombardv,  •»«..».».  •  2,528,854......Milaiit  150,000 

Venice   2.100,500  Vonice   97,150 

85,670,996 

Austria,  or  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  in  the 
lime  of  the  Romans,  made  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Noricum.w  It  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  to  which 
the  other  portions  have  been  successively  attached  by 
conquest  or  negotiation. 

The  Tyrol,  traversed  by  the  Alpine  chain,  resem- 
bles Switzerland,  surpassing  that  country  in  its  moun- 
tainous character.  In  early  times  it  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  RhoMium,  and  was  subdued  by  the  Roman*) 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Styria  is  entitled  a  duchy.  It  was  conquered  by 
Tiberius,  the  eastern  port  being  incorporated  with 
Pannonia,  nnd  the  western  with  Noricum.  It  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  and  annexed  to  Austria 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  which  it  has  since  been 
united. 

Cakinthia  is  also  a  duchy,  and  has  been  an  append, 
nge  of  the  Austrian  crown  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   It  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Noricum. 

Carniola  is  a  duchy,  and  has  belonged  to  Austria 
for  four  centuries.  It  was  port  of  the  ancient 
lllyricum. 

The  Illyrian  Coast,  with  the  two  preceding  prov- 
inees,  forms  what  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  Hlyritt. 
Tins  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Lay  bach  nnd 

Trieste, 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  tribe 
called  lioii.  After  various  revolutions,  it  became 
sub  ect  to  Austria,  in  1526. 

Moravia,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and 
Murcomunni,  became  a  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century, 
extending  over  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  part  of  Hungary. 
It  was  annexed  to  Austrin,  with  Bohemia,  in  1526. 

Silesia,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi,  was  ren- 
dered subject  to  Poland  in  the  sixth  century.   It  was 


:  of  the  modem  Striia,  Carinthia,  and 
l___tbur_,  aaU  a  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
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conquered  by  the  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1715,  it  was  divided,  by  the  treaty  of 
Dresden,  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  is  now 
united  with  Moravia,  the  two  forming  one  province. 

Galicia  once  formed  part  of  Ilungury.  In  1374,  it 
become  part  of  Poland.  In  1773.  it  was  annexed  to 
Austria  under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria. 

Dalmatia  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyria.  It  be- 
longed to  Hungary  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  for 
a  long  period,  it  became  the  seat  of  war  between  ihe 
Austrians  and  Turks.  In  1797,  it  was  annexed  to 
Austria. 

Transylvania  was  long  connected  with  Hungary 
but,  in  1699,  was  annexed  to  Austria. 

Hunoary,  Lomdardv,  and  Venice,  arc  noticed  os 
distinct  countries. 

Austria  takes  its  name  from  the  words  oost  ryek, 
"  cast  country ;  "  nnd  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
the  region  of  that  name  was  ihe  frontier  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  ngninst  the  barbarians.  It  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  from  Passat]  to  Presburg.  In 
928,  Henry  the  Fowler  invested  Leopold  with  it; 
Otho  I.  erected  it  into  a  marquisatc ;  Frederic  Barbn- 
rossa  mnclc  it  u  duchy  ;  the  family  of  its  dukes  becom- 
ing extinct,  a  party  invited  Othocnr  II.,  king  of  Robe- 
mia,  to  take  possession  of  it ;  but  Rodolph  I.,  the 
emperor,  refused  him  the  investiture  of  the  duchy,  and, 
killing  him  in  battle,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  family, 
whose  possessions  already  included  the  Tyro!,  and 
other  parts  of  Switzerland.  In  1283,  Styria  and  Car- 
niola were  annexed,  and  Vienna  became  the  res- 
idence of  the  ducal  court.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Swiss  revolted,  os  related  elsewhere.  In  143N, 
AH»crt  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeded  to  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1477,  Austria  was 
erected  into  an  archduchy,  by  the  emperor  Frederic, 
for  his  son  Maximilian,  with  many  nnd  great  privileges 
over  the  rest  of  the  states  of  tl>c  empire.  This  prince, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  added  the 
Netherlands  to  the  family  inheritance.  His  son  Philip, 
by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Arngon  and  Castile,  in 
1496,  also  brought  his  wife's  Spanish  possessions  to  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  ami  Charles,  nfterward  the  emperoi 
Charles  V.,  inherited  them  all.  On  his  death,  in  1556, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  nnd  Hungary,  passed  to  Ferdinand, 
his  second  son.  These  dominions,  after  being  dimin- 
ished by  the  final  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia,  in  1763, 
were  increased,  ten  years  subsequently,  by  the  seizure 
of  Galicia  from  Poland.  Mdan  ami  Mnntua  had  been 
ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  she 
gave  up  Lomhnrdy  and  the  Netherlands  in  1797, 
receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  territory 
instead.  Austria  became  on  empire  in  1806.  In  1805, 
she  lost  all  her  Italian  provinces,  and  a  great  part  of 
her  German  possessions,  and  more  of  them  •till,  in 
1S09  ;  hut  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  restored  the  em- 
pire with  its  present  Itoundarics,  as  given  above,  leaving 
Austria  more  [Kiwerful,  in  respect  to  territory,  than  ever. 

The  history  of  Austrin  is  so  much  identified  with 
that  of  the  German  empire,  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  detail  all  its  early  events.  Muny  of  them  «c 
have  given,  also,  in  separate  histories  of  the  coun- 
tries eomjiosing  the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  annals 
of  her  sovereigns,  the  singular  character  and  con- 
duct of  Rodolph  II.  arrests  attention.  He  succeeded 
his  father  Maximilian  11.  in  1576,  and  was  of  a  pleas 
ant  temper,  a  friend  of  science  and  the  arts.  But, 
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unfortunately,  he  was  weak-minded,  irresolute,  and 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. They  knew  how  to  plunge  him  into  the  busy 
idleness  of  erudition,  lhat  they  might  manage  his  af- 
fairs after  their  own  fashion.  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  Austria,  and  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship forbidden  in  all  tho  royal  cities,  particularly  Vi- 
enna. 

When  Hungory,  aided  by  the  Turks,  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  from  her  territory,  and  Sultan  Achmet  named 
Sigismund  her  king,  (A.  D.  1605,)  Rodolph  fell  into 
such  a  melancholy  state,  that  he  no  longer  showed 
himself  to  his  people ;  indeed,  he  became  indifferent 
to  public  affairs,  and  began  to  manifest  signs  of  mental 
alienation.  The  religions  of  Germany  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  Catholic  Lcaguo  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  —  but  he  took  no  part.  His  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  disorders,  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
but  this  emperor,  who  had  now  acquired  the  hatred  of 
his  people  through  his  disgust  for  business,  occupied 
himself  in  chemical  amusements,  distilling  essences, 
&cM  or  in  cutting  gems,  building  edifices,  and  observing 
the  stars.  In  lf>97,  he  had  taken  into  his  service  the 
famous  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  who, 
being  also  a  superstitious  astrologer,  predicted  to  the 
king  that  he  would  die  by  tho  hand  of  some  near  rela- 
tion. Rodolph  II.,  therefore,  feared  to  marry;  and 
although  he  had  sent  his  agents  into  almost  every  court 
in  Europe,  to  canvass  the  qualifications  of  every  mar- 
riagnble  princess,  and  transmit  him  portraits  of  the 
most  beautiful;  with  notices  of  their  character  and  tem- 
per, he  died  a  bachelor. 

After  the  silly  prediction  noticed  above,  the  credu- 
lous Rodolph  II.,  agitated  by  perpetual  terrors,  seques- 
tered himself  entirely  from  the  world.  Shut  up  in  his 
palace,  he  became  inaccessible  to  his  courtiers ;  for- 
eign ambassadors,  and  even  his  ministers,  could  not 
procure  an  interview.  He  dared  no  longer  to  frequent 
his  chapel ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  horses,  he  caused  a  covered 
gallery  to  be  constructed,  which  led  from  the  castle  to 
the  stables.  It  was  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  through 
which  the  rays  entered  obliquely,  that  he  might  prom- 
enado  it  without  danger  of  being  shot.  Next  to  his 
horses,  he  loved  his  mistresses  ;  but  rarely  was  one 
found  who  could  attach  him  for  more  than  a  week. 
Reside  his  stables  and  seraglio,  he  had  a  menagerie 
of  rare  animals.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motionless 
for  whole  hours,  watching  a  clock-maker  or  painter  at 
his  work ;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  disturbed  him 
in  these  moments  of  enjoyment  •  The  first  piece  of 
furniture  that  came  to  hand  flew  at  the  head  of  the 
rash  intruder.  Courtiers  and  favorites,  meanwhile, 
having  every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  emptied  the  cof- 
fers  of  the  state,  und  paralyzed  every  great  enterprise. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  embroiled  the  house  of 
Austria  with  several  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
summary  methods  taken  by  tho  sovereigns  to  suppress 
Protestantism  in  tho  Austrian  empire,  indicated  a  cold- 
blooded, ruthless  despotism,  which  made  tho  Aus- 
trian name  almost  a  synonyme  for  tyranny.  In  1684, 
a  conspiracy  of  tho  nobles  was  discovered  in  Hunga- 
ry. Leopold  /.,  now  emperor,  put  the  leaders  to  death ; 
and  before  men's  minds  were  well  recovered  from, the 
surprise  and  terror  into  which  this  act  of  despotic  se- 
venty had  thrown  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lu- 
theran ministers  were  summoned  to  Presburg,  to  be 


tried  on  a  similar  charge,  and  sold  as  galley-slaves  to 
the  Neapolitans  —  although  no  evidence  of  their  guih 
had  been  brought  forward  ! 

The  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  per- 
secuted beyond  endurance  by  the  Jesuits,  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  and  in  their  despair  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Turks  ;  who,  yielding  at  last  to  the  unwea- 
ried solicitations  of  certain  French  emissaries  of  Lou*. 
XIV.,  consented  to  send  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  the 
grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha.  A  panic  went  before 
this  overwhelming  force,  which  advanced  almost  with- 
out  opposition  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  after  a  siege  of 
two  months,  when  the  commandant.  Count  Sirahlen- 
burg,  ordered,  as  a  last  resource,  a  flight  of  rockets  to 
be  let  off  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  church.  A 
few  moments  of  anxious  suspense  followed,  and  then 
a  bright  flame,  shooting  upward  from  the  mountain  uf 
Kohlenberg,  announced  to  the  besieged  that  succor  was 
at  hand.  The  emperor  had  assembled  a  force  more 
rapidly  than  he  hod  anticipated,  and  was  now  advan- 
cing with  a  large  army  of  Germans  and  Poles,  under  ' 
the  command  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski. 

So  ignorant  were  the  Turks  of  military  tactics,  thai 
they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  surprised  by  the  imperial  forces,  and  ut«  * 
terly  defeated ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasure 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  grand  vizier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  coo 
queror.    The  following  day,  the  king  of  Poland  en- 
tered Vienna  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
whom  his  valor  had  saved  from  death  and  slavery 
but  the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  with  the  mean  jealousy 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  received  him  with 
insulting  coldness,  and  refused  to  provide  quarters  for 
his  army. 

No  sooner  was  Austria  delivered  from  the  Turks,  i 
than  Leopold  I.  suffered  the  full  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance to  fall  on  the  deserted  Hungarians,  who  bad 
been  in  revolt,  with  the  famous  Tckeli  at  their  head, 
since  1678.  Thousands  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  pre- 
sided over  by  Caraffa,  an  Italian  count,  and  Ambringer, 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  This  tribunal  was 
called,  from  its  atrocious  cruelty,  the  Shambles  of  Kpe- 
nVs,  the  place  where  it  met.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
in  the  midst  of  that  city,  and  for  nine  months  thirty 
executioners  were  occupied  in  killing  the  victims  whom 
the  German  troops  brought  in  to  be  tried.  The  right 
of  electing  their  own  king  was  now  taken  from  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  crown  of  Hungary  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  These,  and  other 
struggles  between  these  two  states,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  history  of  Hungary. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  I.  was  occupied  with  a  new 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  with  Louis  XIV.  of 
Franco  —  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
history  of  that  famous  monarch.  Affairs  had  taken  a 
favorable  turn  for  the  Austrians  in  the  latter  war,  and 
the  contrary  in  the  former;  when  Joseph  I.  died  pre- 
maturely, without  children,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
—  A.  D.  1711,  —  leaving  the  Austrian  throne  to  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  Turks,  having  conquered  the  Mores,  now 
threatened  Vienna  again,  and  even  Rome  also.  Bu* 
the  prince  Eugene  crossed  the  Danube  in  sigh  ol 
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their  sjamp  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  Peterwardein —  A.  D.  1716 — 
killing  forty  thousand  of  them,  and  the  grand  vizier, 
as  elsewhere  related.  Tcmeswar,  the  last  place  they 
held  in  Hungary,  was  taken,  and  caused  the  submis- 
sion to  Austria  of  all  the  Banat,  and  a  part  of  Walla- 
chia.  In  1717,  Eugene  destroyed  another  Turkish 
army,  and  also  took  Belgrade,  and  by  the  consequent 
peace  of  the  next  year,  Austria  acquired  the  Banat, 
Servia,  and  a  part  of  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  ; 
but  these  were  all  restored  in  consequence  of  the 
dreadful  defeat  of  the  imperial  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  at  Grotzka,  in  1739.  Charles  VI.  died  of  cha- 
grin  the  next  year  —  the  last  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  the  male  line. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Island 
of  Sardinia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
naturally  suggested  to  the  Austrians  the  thought  of 
building  up  a  commerce  beyond  seas,  and  a  navy. 
Several  new  harbors  were  therefore  established  on  the 
Adriatic,  to  attract  the  Levant  trade  and  the  wealth  of 
the  East ;  a  commercial  company  was  also  formed. 
Another  company,  to  carry  on  trade  with  Turkey  by  the 
Danube,  gave  great  importance  to  internal  commerce. 
In  1722,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  enterprises, 
Charles  VI.  also  established,  at  Ostend,  an  East  India 
trading  company.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  both 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  and  occasioned  compli- 
cated negotiations,  ending  in  the  congress  of  Cambray, 
(1721,)  the  convention  of  Ripperda,  (1725,)  the  Han- 
over alliance,  (1726,)  the  protocols  of  Paris,  (1727,) 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  (1728,)  the  congress  of  Soissons, 
(1729,)  the  treaty  of  Seville,  (1730,)  and  finally  the 
pence  of  Vienna,  (1731.) 

The  calamitous  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  dis- 
membered the  possessions  of  the  now  enfeebled  house 
of  Austria,  as  elsewhere  related.  But  the  chivalrous 
aid  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, enabled  Maria  Theresa,  their  queen,  to  withstand 
the  coalition  against  her  of  France,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1746, 
■he  found  herself  sovereign  of  her  hereditary  domin- 
ions, her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  acknowl- 
edged emperor  of  Germany,  being  simply  co-regent 
of  the  paternal  inheritance  with  her.  After  striving 
in  vain  to  recover  Silesia  from  Prussia,  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  Maria  Theresa  occupied  herself  in  estab- 
lishing her  numerous  family.*  Her  eldest  son,  the 
archduke  Joseph,  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1765,  and  she  declared  him  co-regent  with  her  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  military  affairs  of  her  domin- 
ions. In  1780,  he  succeeded  tier  in  the  Austrian  states, 
under  the  title  of  Joseph  II. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  the  French  philosophers  and  po- 
litical economists,  and  designed  to  carry  on  a  series  of 
reforms,  quite  analogous  to  the  decrees  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  of  France,  whose  members  were  of 
the  same  school.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  composition  made  up  of  several  nations, 
different  in  manners,  language,  and  government  The 

*  Thia  royal  mother  procured  for  her  second  ann,  Peter 
Leopold,  the  archduchy  of  Tuacany  ;  the  third,  Ferdinand, 
married  the  heirc**  of  Modcna,  &c ;  the  fourth,  Maximilian, 
wm  made  aaaiatant  of  Muniter,  and  elector  of  Cologne.  Of 
her  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth  received  rich  abbeys  at 
Prague  and  Innspruck ;  Christina  married  the  elector  of 
Saxony ;  Amelia,  the  duke  of  Parma ;  Caroline,  the  kins;  of 
Naples  ;  and  Marie  Antoinette  tho  dauphin  of  France,  aftcr- 
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feudal  system  existed  throughout.  Maria  Theresa  had 
commenced  the  fusion  into  one  of  the  several  races, 
but  it  advanced  slowly  :  she  had  also  attacked  feudal- 
ism by  moderate  and  successive  reforms.  Joseph  II. 
was  too  impetuous  to  act  with  the  same  slowness.  He 
wished  to  establish  at  once  a  unity  in  his  states,  and 
declared  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  separate 
provinces.  He  apportioned  all  the  monarchy  into 
thirteen  governments,  and  substituted  every  where  the 
nbsolute  will  of  the  sovereign  for  the  authority  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  feudal  customs.  He  imposed  the  Ger- 
man language  upon  all  his  subjects,  who  actually  spoke 
thirty  different  idioms.  He  substituted  one  single  im- 
post for  all  the  various  territorial  contributions,  a  bo  I 
ished  feudal  servitude  and  all  scigneurial  rights,  pro- 
claimed the  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  instituted 
the  military  conscription.  To  develop  commerce  and 
industry,  he  suppressed  the  provincial  custom-houses, 
opened  new  roads,  dug  canals,  declared  Trieste  a  free 
port,  and  published  a  tariff  intended  to  protect  Aus 
trian  manufactures  from  foreign  competition.  He  lim- 
ited the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  suppressed 
nine  hundred  convents,  took  off  the  censorship  from 
tho  clergy,  caused  the  system  of  public  instruction  to 
undergo  a  thorough  revision,  guarantied  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all,  and  restored  their  civil  rights  to 
Protestants  and  Jews.  But  these  innovations,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  aroused  a  vast  opposi- 
tion in  all  the  provinces,  especially  in  Hungary,  where 
they  interfered  with  so  many  privileges  and  abuses. 
He  also  wished  to  consolidate  the  monarchy  by  ex. 
changing  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria;  but  the  king 
of  Prussia  thought  this  would  cause  Austria  to  pre- 
ponderate too  much  in  Germany,  and  excited  the  king 
of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Sax- 
ony, and  a  crowd  of  little  princedoms  with  which  Ger- 
many swarmed,  as  also  the  states  general,  to  declare 
war  against  Joseph  II.,  —  A.  D.  1785,  —  hence  he 
was  obliged  lo  abandon  his  designs. 

Other  serious  troubles  soon  perplexed  the  well- 
meaning  emperor ;  for  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
Turkish  war,  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and  the  Aus- 
trian governor  was  driven  from  Brussels,  A.  D.  1789. 
The  failing  health  of  Joseph  II.,  distracted  by  so  many 
enemies,  and  a  new  insurrection  in  Hungary,  pre- 
vented him  from  chasing  the  Turks  from  Europe,  as 
he  expected  to  do  in  a  third  successful  campaign.  Be- 
ing obliged  to  abandon  his  large  designs  against  Tur- 
key, and  to  revoke  his  reforms  in  Hungary,  the  poor 
emperor,  whose  chief  crime  was  that  he  was  in  ndvance 
of  his  age,  died  a  sltort  time  after,  his  death  being 
no  doubt  hastened  by  chagrin,  A.  D.  1790.  "  Write 
upon  my  tomb,"  said  he,  a  few  moments  before  breath- 
ing his  last, 44  4  Here  lies  a  prince  whose  intentions  were 
pure,  but  who  Imd  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  all  his  pro- 
jects.' " 

Leopold  //".,  his  successor,  with  true  Austrian  iner- 
tia, abolished  all  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  placed 
every  thing  back  in  statu  quo,  and  set  himself  to  op- 
I  posing  France  and  the  French  revolution.    But  the 
coalitions  lie  formed  against  France  eventuated  in  de- 
priving Austria  of  Northern  Italy,  Flanders,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  and  all  the  leA  hank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
\  result  of  a  five  years'  war,  1792  to  1797.  Bonaparte 
'  marched  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna,  and  Aus- 
I  tria  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
1  and  yield  Belgium  to  France,  receiving  in  exchange 
i  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  A.  D,  1797 
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She  also  acquired  Western  Galicia,  by  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland,  in  1795.  A  second  war  against 
France,  in  1799,  iu  which  Austria  was  joined  by  Eng- 
Innd  and  Russia,  ended  in  further  concessions  to 
France,  compensated  in  part  by  the  annexation  of  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom.  Francis  II.  now  erected 
his  hereditary  dominions  into  an  empire,  as  elsewhere 
remarked,  A.  D.  1804.  The  third  war  against  France, 
begun  in  1805,  ended,  the  same  year,  in  the  recogni- 
tion by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  of  the  king- 
doms of  Bavaria  and  Wirtcmbcrg,  and  her  surrender 
of  the  Venetian  states  and  Dalmatia  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  besides  other  cessions  of  territory,  —  in 
all  about  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  three 
millions  of  subjects.  The  next  year,  the  German  em- 
pire was  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  and  Fruncis  II.  took 
the  title  of  Francis  emperor  of  Austria  alone.  A 
fourth  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  cost 
her  three  and  a  half  millions  of  subjects ;  while  the 
Jaughtcr  of  the  emperor,  Maria  Louisa,  became  the 
*  ife  of  Napoleon. 

But  after  Napoleon's  unfortunate  campaign  in  Russin, 
Austria  allied  herself  with  England  and  Russia  against 
France ;  and  though  defeated  at  Dresden,  the  allies 
gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  A.  D.  1813.  This  event 
resulted  in  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and 
left  the  allies  to  portion  out  Europe,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  freed,  at  will ;  and  once  again  the 
interests  of  the  few  prevailed  over  the  interests  of  the 
many.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Austria  took  back 
all  slie  had  yielded,  except  Belgium,  but  annexed  the 
new  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom,  and  gave,  beside,  to 
collateral  branches  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the 
gram!  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchies  of  Modcnn, 
Parma,  and  Placcnza.  After  this  epoch,  Austria, 
placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance," 
became  the  declared  champion  of  legitimacy,  and  the 
enemy  of  ail  kinds  of  revolutions  and  reforms.  These, 
il  ro|R-atodly  lent  its  soldiers  to  put  down  :  it  estab- 
lished, also,  an  extremely  Bcvcre  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  suppressed,  with  atrocious  severity,  insig- 
nificant Italian  plots ;  while  its  slavish  police  filled  the 
dungeons  of  Spielberg  with  victims. 

Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1835;  and, 
though  he  declared  an  amnesty  to  some  political  pris- 
oners, and  mitigated  the  barbarous  treatment  of  others, 
there  was  no  beneficial  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  Where,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
prevent  any  change  for  the  better,  he  submitted  to 
it  with  phlegmatic  patience.  His  system  was  tem- 
porizing, palliative,  entirely  passive,  and  character- 
ized by  a  vague  and  childish  fear  of  movement,  of 
action,  and  of  progress.  His  minister,  Metternich, — 
a  politician  witliout  being  a  statesman,  —  seemed  mado 
expressly  for  Austrian  politics.  He  knew  how  to 
think  of  every  thing,  and  to  grasp  it  from  afar;  he  had 
strings  to  pull  in  every  direction  ;  and  was  well  skilled 
in  using  women  and  underlings  in  his  infinite  trickeries. 
He  excelled  especially  in  employing  money  adroitly, 
as  did  Louis  XIV.  He  had  nothing  grent  or  difficult 
to  do ;  he  wished  to  maintain  the  statu  quo  :  and  thus 
he  ruled  long  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

But  when  the  French  revolution  of  1818  broke  out, 
the  wildfire  of  liberty  ran  rapidly  over  Europe,  and 
even  invaded  Austria,  the  triply  walled  citadel  of  des- 
potic legitimacy  itself.  Vienna  became  the  theatre 
of  a  bloody  revolt ;  and,  March  13,  Metternich  fled 
before  the  popular  indignation.    Tho  emperor  made 


concessions  ;  but  these  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
insurgents  got  possession  of  the  capital.  Ferdinand 
fled,  and  afterward  resigned  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
Francis  Joseph.  About  tho  same  time,  Iximbardy, 
South  Tyrol,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Bohemia  revolted. 
This  example  was  followed  by  Hungary,  which  finally 
declared  itself  independent*  April  14,  1849. 

It  seemed  that  the  Austrian  empire  was  about  to  be 
dismembered  ;  and,  as  its  various  kingdoms  would 
have  become  so  many  free  governments,  the  fate  of 
Austria  seemed  to  involve  the  fate  of  European  mon- 
archy itself.  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  while  France 
and  England  temporized,  the  emperor  of  Russia  seized 
ihe  critical  moment,  nnd  decided  tho  question  by 
marching  one  hundred  thousand  men  into  Hungary. 
Austria  soon  gained  the  ascendency  in  Italy,  and  was 
able  to  complete  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  that 
quarter.  This  being  done,  she  was  in  a  position  to 
put  her  strength  into  the  conflict  with  Hungary.  The 
people  there  made  a  glorious  cflbrt,  but  the  strifo  was 
unequal.  Not  a  single  European  government  came 
to  their  aid,  and  the  patriotic  Hungarians  were  finally 
overwhelmed.  Austria  has  triumphed ;  but  the  attitude 
in  which  she  has  been  placed  before  the  world  has 
caused  a  keen  and  indignant  review  of  her  despotic 
and  bloody  history  in  times  past,  and  has  put  on 
record  a  new  and  heavy  account  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  crime,  to  be  liquidated  in  the  future.  Whatever 
may  be  tho  seeming  aspect  of  the  political  world,  no 
one  can  deny,  after  the  events  of  1848,  that  public 
opinion  is  becoming  the  true  sovereign  of  Christendom. 
This  has  been  outraged  by  Austria  and  Russia,  arid 
their  allies,  secret  and  open  ;  and  the  reckoning  can- 
not be  remote.  The  struggle  for  liberty  in  Europe,  in 
1848,  failed  because  the  leaders  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  fact  we  have  stated  —  that  opinion 
must  govern.  Instead  of  adopting  moderate  measures, 
suited  to  carry  this  with  them,  they  turned  it  in  favor 
of  despotism  by  their  divisions  and  their  ultraisms. 
But  wisdom  comes  with  experience  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  rest  in  the  conviction  tliat,  in  the  present 
age  of  intelligence,  revolutions  cannot  permanently  go 
backward. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

Notices  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  TyroL 

It  now  remains  to  notice  tho  several  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire  as  far  as  they  have  a  separate  history 
Bohemia  is  ono  of  these,  which,  though  it  has  bei'n 
an  appanage  of  the  royal  house  of  Austria  for  four 
hundred  years,  —  since  A.  D.  1438, — lias  yet  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own,  and  a  history  previous  to  that  time,  h* 
name  is  said  to  mean  "  home  of  the  Boii"  a  tribe 
who,  at  an  early  period,  subdued  or  ejected  tho  abo- 
rigines, and  were  driven  out,  in  their  turn  by  the  Mar- 
comanni.  The  country  is  an  elevated,  lozenge-shaped, 
undulating  valley,  interspersed  with  low  hills,  wr.h 
isolated  summits,  and  surrounded  by  wild  and  dreary 
mountains. 

As  a  kingdom,  Bohemia  includes  the  margraviaie  of 
Moravia  nnd  a  portion  of  Upper  Silesia.  Previous  to 
1635,  the  Lusatias  belonged  to  it ;  sinco  then,  they  have 
been  annexed  to  Saxony.  Tho  people  are  peaccablv 
disposed,  attached  to  their  government,  brave,  refute 
hospitable,  and  charitable.  The  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  are  held  in  servitude.    Agriculture  is  loler 
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ably  flourishing,  and  manufactures  more  so.  Prague, 
the  capital,  has  many  titles  to  historical  celebrity. 

The  Hussites  and  Ziska  form  the  chief  topic  of 
interest  in  the  later  annals  of  Bohemia.  Their  devas- 
tating struggles  for  religious  liberty  have  been  com- 
memorated in  our  account  of  Germany.  The  Gypsy 
race  are  sometimes  callcjd  Bohemians,  as  they  here 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe.  Our  history  of 
these  singular  people  will  bo  found  in  connection  with 
that  of  Spain. 

Mobavia  lias  also  been  involved  in  the  destinies  of 
the  house  of  Austria  since  1438 :  its  independent  an- 
nals are  confined  to  n  previous  period.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  River  Morava,  which  passes  through  it. 
Here  the  Quadi  dwelt  in  ancient  times,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Slari.  Its  kings  were  once  powerful 
and  independent ;  but  in  A.  D.  908,  the  country  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hunga- 
rians. In  1086,  that  part  of  it  properly  called  Moravia 
was  declared  a  marquisate  by  the  German  emperor, 
Henry  IV.,  and  united  with  Bohemia,  to  whoso  dukes 
and  kings  it  lias  been  subject  ever  since. 

The  Moravian  Brethren,  Herm-hutters,  or  Unitas 
Fratrum,  are  a  religious  sect,  which  originated  in  Bo- 
hemia from  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of  Hussites, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  A.  P. 
ITfOO,  they  numbered  two  hundred  communities.  In 
ihe  sixteenth  century,  their  chief  residence  was  in 
Moravia,  whence  their  name.  In  1722,  a  part  of  them 
were  reorganized  under  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  the 
United  Brethren,  under  the  same  general  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  Christian  social  organization,  in  conformity 
to  the  simplicity  ond  purity  of  the  gospel.  They  do 
not,  however,  allow  this  organization  to  interfere  with 
llieir  political  or  civil  duties.  The  communities  are 
independent  and  self-supported.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  for  their  humble  heroism  as  suc- 
cessful missionaries,  and  arc  now  numerous  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  and  maintain  a  character 
which  for  centuries  has  insured  them  the  respect  of 
society  and  of  nations. 

Transylvania,  hemmed  in  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains on  the  remotest  eustern  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  kingdom 
sinco  1699.  It  was  then,  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitza, 
incorporated  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  and  the 
transfer  was  acknowledged  by  Turkey.  Polish  Atistria 
will  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  Poland,  whose  ancient 
importance  and  tragical  fate  demand  for  it  a  separate 
history.  Hungary,  also,  though  long  forming  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  has  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  history  of  Oriental  Europe,  both  formerly 
and  of  late,  that  we  have  devoted  to  it,  also,  a  distinct 
chapter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  empire,  the  histories 
of  Lombard y  and  of  Venire,  demanded,  and  have 
nlready  received,  a  separate  place  in  our  work. 

The  Tyrol,  long  an  appanage  of  the  imperial  Aus- 
trian bouse  of  Hapsburg,  was  disconnected  from  it  for 
a  short  period  subsequent  to  1806,  when  it  was  tem- 
porarily annexed  to  Bavaria.  The  peculiarity  of  its  sit- 
uation, and  of  the  people,  entitle  it  to  a  separate  notice. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  Tyrol  had  been  for  centuries 
the  dwelling-place  of  libertv.  Subject  in  name  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  their  inhabitants  enjoyed,  never- 
theless, the  full  exercise  of  their  republican  privileges, 
choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  contributing  to 
the  imperial  army  a  contingent  of  troops,  commanded 
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flined  according  to  the  ancient  fashion  of  their  country 
n  return  for  these  indulgences,  the  sturdy  mountaineer* 
served  their  emperor  with  the  most  devoted  fidelity. 

It  was  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  these  their  sover- 
eigns, and  of  the  inviolability  of  their  own  territory, 
that  the  Tyrolese  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Bavaria  had  suit  d 
w  ith  France  against  the  imperialists,  and  in  June,  HO.'l, 
the  elector  invaded  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Innspruck,  the  main  body  of  the  Bavarians  begun  to 
ascend  the  Brenner  river,  leaving  a  detachment  under 
General  Nouvion  to  follow  up  their  advantages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Inn.  As  night  closed  in,  a  line  of  signal 
fires  announced  to  the  invaders  that  the  people  were 
making  preparations  to  oppose  their  progress.  Still, 
Nouvion's  detachment  continued  their  march  until  tin  v 
had  reached  the  broken  bridge  of  Pontclog,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  ford  the  river,  when  a  storm  of  bullets 
from  the  Tyrolese  marksmen  —  who  took  tlicir  uiiu 
with  deadly  accuracy  from  behind  the  crags  which 
concealed  them  from  the  enemy  —  compelled  ti  e 
Bavarians  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  to  the  hank 
which  they  had  just  quitted.  Scarcely  Had  they  reached 
their  former  position,  when  the  mountains  above  them 
seemed  to  burst  asunder,  ond  discharge  huge  fragments 
of  rock,  which  fell  with  a  terrible  crash  on  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers.  A  general  panic  now  seized  the  Bava- 
rians, who  fled  in  disorder  toward  the  bridge  of  Zauui. 
But  here  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  and  the 
river  unfordable;  and  being  thus  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  and  finding  resistance  and  flight  equally  imprac- 
ticable, they  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  k 
Martin  Sterzinger,  the  Tyrolese  commander.  Mean- 
while the  elector  of  Bavaria,  after  retreating  from  the 
Brenner,  had  cut  his  woy  through  the  Tyrolese,  and  re- 
turned to  Bavaria  with  the  loss  of  two  thirds  of  his  army. 

About  n  century  later,  the  Tyrolese  again  proved  that 
they  had  not  lost  the  spirit  of  their  brave  and  inde- 
pendent ancestry.  Faithful  to  their  hereditary  loyalty, 
and  attached  ns  they  were  from  choice  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  great  was  their  chagrin  when  they  learnt,  in 
1805,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  ceded  tlicir  coun- 
try to  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria.  On  the 
14th  of  January,  1806,  this  Ring  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  new  subjects,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention 
not  only  of  securing  to  them  the  ancient  constitutional 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Gcrmar 
empire,  but  also  of  taking  active  measures  fur  the  im- 
provement of  their  political  and  social  condition.  The 
last  phrase  was  ill  chosen,  as  addressed  to  men  jealously 
attached  to  their  institutions,  and  insensible  of  any 
defects  which  could  render  reform  necessary  or  desi- 
rable ;  and  still  moro  unfortunate  was  the  manner  in 
which  Maximilian  proceeded  to  redeem  his  promise. 

Whether  in  forgetfulness  of  his  engagements  to  pre- 
serve their  constitution,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  condition  ond  character,  the  kins: 
attempted  to  apply  to  the  Tyrol  those  measures  which 
he  had  found  successful  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  But  the  cases  were  by  no  means  parallel. 
In  Bavaria,  the  people  were  impoverished  by  the  exac- 
tions of  indolent  monks,  and  their  morals  corrupted  by 
the  scenes  of  clerical  profligacy  w  hich  they  w  itnessed 
in  almost  every  parish  :  in  the  Tyrol,  the  priests,  few 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  their 
flocks,  simple  in  their  habits,  poor,  and  self-denying, 
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were  prvpnrcd  to  support  them  in  their  resistance  to 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the  new  sovereign.  The 
Bavarians,  long  unaccustomed  to  military  service, 
required  a  measure  as  stringent  as  the  conscription  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  standards,  and  retain  them 
there  ;  but  the  warlike  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol  had 
never  relaxed  the  bands  of  discipline.  Nor  were  they 
now  inclined  to  receive  a  new  system  of  political  and 
judicial  regulations,  which,  however  necessary  for  Ba- 
varia, were  worse  than  useless  in  a  country  where  cor- 
ruption, and  partiality,  and  legal  delays  were  absolutely 
unknown.  The  king  also  disgusted  his  new  subjects 
by  changing  the  name  of  their  country  to  "South 
Bavaria,"  and  by  the  sale  of  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  the 
possessor  of  which,  according  to  a  time-honored 
prophecy,  was  alone  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

When,  therefore,  Austria  again  miscd  the  standard 
against  France,  and  the  allies  of  France,  she  might 
well  rely  on  the  cooperation  of  tho  Tyrolesc ;  and  in 
1808,  there  arrived  at  Vienna  a  deputation,  headed  by 
Andrew  Hofer,  a  wealthy  peasant  and  innkeeper  of  the 
Tyrol,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen,  and  now  pledged  them  to  rise  ngainst 
Bavaria.  Austria,  on  her  part,  engaged  to  aid  them 
in  the  revolt :  this  was  to  take  place  during  the  rising 
of  the  streams  in  the  spring,  which  would  impede  an 
invading  army.  Although  this  arrangement  was  known 
to  many  thousand  Tyrolesc,  yet  it  was  kept  secret  from 
the  Bavarian  General  Kinkel,and  his  French  colleague, 
Brisson. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  1809,  a  small  red  flag  — 
the  signal  agreed  on  by  the  confederates  —  was  seen 
floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Inn,  and,  as  it  passed, 
the  tocsin  rang  out  in  the  different  villages,  and  salvos 
of  artillery  and  signal-fires  on  the  heights  announced 
to  the  Tyrolese  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was 
come.  The  same  simple  tactics  were  pursued  by  tho 
mountaineers  as  had  been  so  successful  a  century  be- 
fore. Huge  stones,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  collected  together  on  the  edges  of  the  defiles 
through  which  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were 
to  pass.  As  soon  as  tho  enemy  was  fairly  entangled 
in  the  ravine,  a  stentorian  voice  was  heard  far  up  in 
the  clear  air,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut 
all  loose  !  "  and  the  whole  mass  came  crashing  down 
into  the  valley  below,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
invaders ;  whilst,  at  tho  same  moment,  marksmen, 
stationed  wherever  they  could  find  a  shelter,  poured  in 
a  destructive  fire  from  their  unerring  rifles,  until,  at 
l.xst,  the  miserable  remnant,  bewildered  and  hopeless 
of  rescue,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Eight  thousand 
men,  ono  hundred  and  more  officers,  and  all  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tyrolese. 

But  Austria  deserted  her  faithful  subjects  in  this 
hour  of  their  need  :  a  large  French  force  advanced  to 
I nn sprue k,  and  the  Tyrolesc,  hopeless  of  relief,  seemed 
to  yield  a  sullen  obedience.  At  last,  irritated  beyond 
endurance  by  the  outrages  of  the  French,  they  flew 
to  arms,  again  placed  Hofcr  at  their  head,  con- 
structed cannon  of  larchwood  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
fortified  their  crags  as  before  with  huge  rocks,  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  country.  Hofcr  now 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Tyrolese  were 
persuaded  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  John  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Shortly  after,  Hofer,  deceived  by 
false  intelligence,  again  raised  his  standard ;  but  the 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  was  broken.    Finding  it  im- 


possible to  rally  them,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  moun 
tain,  among  tho  eternal  snows.  Treachery  reached 
him  even  here,  and  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hand*  of 
his  enemies,  who  shot  him,  by  order  of  Napoleon 
A.  D.  1810.  On  the  pacification  of  Europe,  a  few 
years  afterward,  the  Tyrol  was  again  restored  to 
Austria. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLVII. 
General  Views  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

TnE  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  belong  to 
several  entirely  distinct  races.  1.  The  Germans  form 
the  population  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  Styria  and  Tyrol,  and  the  minority  in 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  2.  Tlve  Sclavonic  race,  com- 
prising nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  consists  of 
several  different  people :  these  are  the  Tzechs,  or 
Bohemians ;  the  Slowacs  in  Moravia  and  Hungary  , 
the  Poles  in  Galicia ;  the  Wends  in  Styria,  Carnio- 
la,  Carinlhia,  and  Tyrol ;  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians, 
&c.  3.  The  Uralian  race  comprises  the  dominant 
people  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  or  the  Mag- 
yars. 4.  The  Latin  race  comprises  the  Italians,  and 
the  Wallachinns  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
military  frontiers. 

The  Sclavonians,  scattered,  as  we  have  remarked, 
over  a  great  extent,  arc  the  most  backward  and  ig- 
norant part  of  the  population.  They  are  commonly 
employed  in  mere  rustic  labors,  and  many  of  them 
arc  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Thus,  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  the  German  population  conducts  public 
affairs,  transacts  commercial  operations,  and  exercises 
the  mechanic  arts,  while  the  Sclavonians  are  the  com- 
mon laborers ;  and  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars,  who, 
though  in  general  illiterate,  are  a  spirited  and  intelli- 
gent race,  and  fond  of  active  employments  and  a 
military  life,  leave  tho  more  servile  kinds  of  labor  to 
the  Sclavonic  inhabitants.  The  Sclavonians,  in  fact, 
are  the  conquered  aborigines,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery  or  kept  in  a  subordinate  state  by  their  con- 
querors. In  the  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Sclavo- 
nians form  almost  the  whole  population,  they  evince 
an  aversion  to  mechanic  arts  and  commerce,  and 
the  traders  and  dealers  there,  as  in  Poland,  are  mostly 
Jews. 

In  an  agricultural  country  like  Austria,  the  customs 
are  small,  and  the  revenue  is  principally  raised  by 
land  and  poll  taxes.  In  the  Hungarian  states,  the 
nobility  are  exempt  from  taxes.  The  revenue  of  Aus- 
tria is  much  smaller  than  that  of  England  or  France, 
not  exceeding  seventy  million  dollars;  the  debt  is 
probably  four  hundred  million.  The  army  is  general- 
ly composed  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  church  are  numerous  in  Tran- 
sylvania, the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Galicia.  There  are  many  Protestants 
in  Hungary,  Galicia.  and  the  German  provinces,  and 
some  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  in  Transylvania.  The 
number  of  Greek  Christians  is  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand,  that  of  Protestants  three  million, 
|  and  that  of  Catholics  twenty-eight  million.    There  arc 
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r.y  tivc  hundred  thousand  Jews,  chiefly  in  Galicia,  i 
win,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.    All  religions  arc 
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tolerated  in  Austria.  The  archbishop  of  Vienna  is 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  church  ;  the  landed  property 
»f  the  church  is  extensive,  and  there  ore  three  hun- 
Ired  abbeys  and  above  five  hundred  convents  in  the 
?mpirc. 

To  show  the  religious  character  of  the  Catholics  of 
Austria,  we  give  a  sketch  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Maria- 
zell.  This  is  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Styria, 
ind  situated  in  the  most  romantic  part  of  that  moun- 
lainous  country.  A  shrine  and  an  ancient  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  miraculous  qualities,  have  given  importance  to 
the  place,  and  annually  attracted  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  ever  since  the  finding  of  the  picture,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  down  to  our  own  days.  These 
ilevotecs  wend  over  moor  and  mountain,  not  merely 
from  all  corners  of  Upper  and  Lower  Styria,  but  from 
Carinthia,  from  Moravia  ond  Silesia,  from  the  Tyrol, 
from  Bohemia,  from  Vienna,  the  capital,  and  from 
many  other  distant  ports  of  the  Austrian  empire 

The  annual  pilgrimage  is  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  which  invariably  fixes  the  day  of  its  de- 
parture in  the  hot  mouths  of  July  or  August.  An 
imperial  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  enjoining  tho 
pilgrims  to  pray  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Ilupsburg,  is  put  up  on 
the  great  gate  of  St.  Stephen's.  On  the  appointed 
day,  the  devotees  assemble  in  that  Gothic  cathedral 
ut  earliest  dawn  ;  nt  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  high 
mass  is  performed  ;  and  then  the  long,  picturesque 
•ine,  consisting  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  separated 
into  divisions  by  religious  banners  and  crucifixes,  begins 
its  toilsome  march  toward  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Styria ;  the  pilgrims  chanting  hymns  as  they  go,  and 
having  their  weary  steps  cheered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  music  of  trumpets  a  id  kettle-drums,  that  ore 
scattered  along  the  line,  a  the  head  of  the  several 
divisions. 

A  traveller,  who  witnessed  tho  scene  in  1822, 
says  that  the  procession  which  he  saw  leave  Vienna 
consisted  of  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  who  were 
all  of  the  poorer  classes.    Females  prcdomina:ed ;  and 


among  the  young  women,  who  were  numerous,  ho 
observed  many  who  were  very  pretty,  and  looked  very 
graceful  in  their  pilgrim  weeds.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  barefooted  ;  they  carried  long  staves  entwined 
with  flowers,  and  wore,  for  the  most  port,  straw  bon- 
nets with  enormous  brims,  to  protect  their  faces  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  This  female  equipment 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  provinces,  each  of 
which  has  its  distinctive  costume ;  and  this  circum- 
stance adds  to  the  picturesqucness  of  the  scene,  when 
the  pilgrimages  from  different  parts  meet  at  their  com- 
mon centre  —  the  shrine  of  Mariazell. 

From  whatever  place  they  may  come,  the  pilgrims 
always  ascend  the  rough  mountain  of  Muriazell,  sing- 
ing hymns  to  the  Virgin.  Here  the  young  women  take 
off  their  straw  hots,  or  white  linen  caps,  and  let  their 
hair  flow  in  loose  disorder  over  their  shoulders ;  and 
the  sturdier  pilgrims,  to  increase  their  penance  and 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  way,  drag  huge,  heavy 
wooden  crosses  after  them  up  the  steep  ascent.  On 
gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  sight  of 
the  gloomy,  antique  church,  the  pilgrims  all  fall  pros- 
trate, and  raise  a  universal  and  long-continued  shout ; 
after  which  they  cross  themselves,  rise,  and  approach 
the  shrine  slowly  nnd  reverentially,  singing  us  with 
one  voice,  and  making  the  mountains  reecho  with  their 
solemn  notes.  They  kneel  in  a  double  row  —  the  inner 
one  consisting  of  females  on  their  knees,  and  the  outer 
one  of  men  leaning  on  their  staves  —  round  a  massive 
silver  railing,  which  guards  the  sacred  shrine,  and  pray 
to  the  picture,  which  they  can  scarcely  see.  At  the 
evening  hour,  which,  in  Catholic  countries,  is  sacred 
to  the  Virgin,  nt  the  pensive,  twilight  Are  Maria,  the 
scenes  in  the  church  ore  romantic  and  picturesque. 
As  the  sun  disappears,  the  young  women  in  the  innei 
port  of  the  circle  begin  to  move  slowly  round  the 
railing  on  their  knees,  singing,  with  voices  in  which 
there  is  much  harmony,  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ;  while 
the  men,  standing  still,  take  up  the  burden  at  the  end 
of  every  stanza,  bending  to  the  earth  before  the  sacred 
image. 

When  tho  church  service  terminates,  other  scenes 
not  less  romantic,  take  place  in  the  neighboring  woods 
Many  prefer  the  open  air  to  the  crowded  hotels  of  the 
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town, and  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  bivouac  in  separate 
parties  in  the  woods,  where  they  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  singing,  one  party  replying  to  the 
chonisea  of  the  other.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
ihey  begin  to  emerge,  two  by  two,  from  the  woods 
and  from  the  town,  until  the  mountain  sides  and  the 
valley  beneath  seem  dotted  all  over  with  white  caps. 

In  consequence  of  the  scandals  and  disorders  created 
by  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  women  of  Gratz, 
the  capitnl  of  Styria,  and  those  of  Vienna,  Joseph  II. 
abolished  the  pilgrimage  from  Vienna,  seizing  most 
of  the  treasury  of  Muriazell,  and  molting  down  tho 
silver  images  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, hung  before  the  shrine  as  votivo  offerings  by  his 
mother  herself,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  The 
pilgrimage  was  afterward  restored  and  encouraged  by 
Francis  I.,  the  late  emperor  of  Austria. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  which 
is  smnll  and  surrounded  with  walls,  and  thirty-four 
suburbs,  whose  spneious  streets  und  elegant  edifices 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  narrow  streets  and 
mean  buildings  of  the  former.  Vienna  contains 
eighteen  public  squares,  twenty  monasteries,  five  thea- 
tres, fifty  churches,  numerous  scientific  and  charitable 
institutions,  palaces,  &c,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  finest  promenade  is  the  Pruter,  on 
on  island  in  the  Danube,  which  the  rich  equipages,  the 
gay  crowd,  the  fine  walks,  and  the  various  amusements 
combine  to  render  unrivalled  in  Europe.  The  imperial 
palace  is  a  splendid  but  irregular  building,  containing 
numerous  treasures  of  art,  and  a  fine  library  of  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  ure  magnificent, 
and  enriched  with  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
cabinets  of  medals,  scientific  collections,  &c.  Among 
the  churches  are  St.  Stephen's,  a  large  and  noble 
Gothic  edifice,  the  tower  of  which,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  and  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  contains  the  burial 
vault  of  the  imperial  family.  The  great  hospital  is 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  comprising  seven  courts, 
planted  with  trees,  one  hundred  and  eleven  halls,  and 
two  thousand  beds ;  it  receives  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand patients  annually.  The  literary  institutions  arc 
important ;  the  university  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
particularly  for  the  medical  department,  nnd  its  library 
contains  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes. 

In  Vienna  and  its  environs  are  the  greatest  number 
of  botanical  gardens  in  any  place  of  equal  extent  in 
the  world,  and  several  of  them  are  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  establishments.  Pleasure  is  the  great  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Viennn.  In  the  environs 
are  numerous  parks  nnd  pretty  towns.  Scha?nbrunn 
and  Luxemburg  are  favorite  summer  residences  of  the 
emperor. 

Other  towns  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  am  Neu- 
stadt,  containing  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  with  flour- 
ishing manufactures,  nnd  connected  with  Vienna  by  a 
canal  ;  Lintz,  with  twenty  thousand,  containing  exten- 
sive woollen  manufactures,  and  connected  with  the 
salt  works  of  Gmunden  by  a  railroad  ;  Steyer,  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  culiery,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  Salzburg,  with  fourteen  thousand 
.nhabitants,  a  cathedral,  archbishop's  palace,  several 
iterary  institutions,  and  manufactures. 


Gratz,  a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  Styria, 
contains  a  university  with  a  rich  library,  and  numerous 
other  institutions  for  education,  among  which  tho 
Johanneiirn,  or  college  founded  by  the  archduke  John, 
is  the  principal.  Its  manufactures  of  cotton  poods, 
hardware,  silk,  ice,  are  extensive.  Population,  thirty- 
four  thousand. 

Innspruck,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  contains  a  university,  and  some  otbet 
literary  institutions.  Bolzano,  noted  for  its  fairs,  with 
eight  thousand  inhabitant*  ;  Trent,  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, celebrated  in  history  as  the  scat  of  the  last 
general  council  of  the  Catholic  church,  (from  1545  to 
1563  ;)  and  Roveredo,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
busy  mnnul acturing  place— are  the  other  principal 
town  of  the  Tyrol. 

Trieste,  situated  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gull  of  Venice,  is  the  principal  commercial  town  in 
the  empire.  Including  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  vineyards,  and  country  scats, 

|  it  has  a  population  of  forty-two  thousand  souls. 

Lav-bach,  formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 

;  and  at  present  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  has  an  active 
trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive.   A  congress 

,  of  European  sovereigns  was  held  here  in  1820.  Pop- 

;  ululion,  ten  thousand.    Idrin,  in  the  same  government, 
derives  importance  from  its  rich  mines  of  quicksilver. 

|  Population,  five  thousand. 

Klngenfurt,  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  with  nine 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  capital  of  the  formei 
duchy  of  Carinthin.  Kovigno,  with  a  good  harbor, 
has  an  active  commerce,  and  contains  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Poln,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  some  mag- 
nificcnt  Roman  ruins,  among  which  are  a  temple  in 
good  preservation,  a  vast  amphiiheatre,  consisting  of 
three  stories,  each  having  seventy  two  arches,  an.t 
capable  of  accommodating  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  called  tho  Golden 
Gate. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  situated  on  both  nides  of  the  Moldau, 
over  which  there  is  n  splendid  bridge  of  sixteen  arches. 
It  contains  forty -eight  churches,  sixteen  monasteries, 
nine  synagogues,  a  number  of  elegant  palaces,  among 
which  are  an  imperial  castle,  the  vast  palace  of  Wal- 
lenstcin,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  with  very  extensive  works.  The  university 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe  ;  its  library  contains  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  Prague  is  the  centre  of  Bohemian 
commerce,  nnd  the  depot  of  the  active  manufacturing 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Population,  one  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand,  of  which  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  arc  Jews.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  ns  the 
residence  of  liuss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  and  the 
birthplace  of  his  disciple  Jerome. 

Reichenbcrg,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  flour- 
ishing town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  ;  Budweis,  six  thousand,  with  an  active 
trade  ;  Jonchimsthal,  four  thousand,  noted  for  its  mines 
of  silver  nnd  cobalt,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining  dis- 
trict, which  furnishes  lead  and  tin  ;  Pilsen,  eight  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  deriving  an  active  trade  from  its 
woollen  manufactures,  and  the  mines  of  iron  and  alum 
in  its  vicinity  ;  and  Carlsbad,  Tceplitz,  and  Seidlitz, 
known  for  their  mineral  waters  —  are  the  other 
important  Bohemian  towns. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  flourishing 
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jfocturing  city,  with  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
ta  woollen  manufactures  arc  the  most  extensive  in  the 
empire.  Spielberg,  a  fortress  on  n  neighboring  hill, 
is  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  At  Austerlity.,  ten  miles 
from  Brunn,  Napoleon  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  in  1805.  Olmutz,  a 
fortified  place,  with  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
Ci»r  a  time  the  prison  of  Lafayette.  Lcmberg,  the 
capital  of  Austrian  Poland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Gulicia, 
is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  with  a  population  of 
fifty-two  thousand  souls,  among  whom  arc  twenty 
thousand  Jews.  Brody,  the  second  city,  and  tiro  most 
important  commercial  town  of  Galicia,  has  twenty 
tlmusand  inhabitants,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  are 
Jews. 

There  are  six  universities  in  the  empire,  beside 
those  of  the  Italian  provinces ;  they  are  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  Pesth,  Lcmberg,  Innspruck,  and  Gratz.  High 
schools  and  primary  schools  have  also  been  established 
h  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  general,  tho 
intional  education  is  extremely  deficient. 

The  sovereign  is  styled  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
and  the  government,  with  some  diversities  in  the  dif- 
ferent parte,  has  been  absolute  in  all,  except  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  till  1848,  wben  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  given,  as  already  stated. 

Although  Austria  presents  a  great  extent  of  good 
soil,  agriculture  is  in  so  backward  a  state,  that  it  is  not 
highly  productive.  The  processes  and  implements  of 
husbandry  are  extremely  imperfect.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  which  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  coal  being  little  used. 
Tlicro  are  extensive  pastures  in  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  natural  forests,  which  contain  vast  herds  of 
rattle  in  a  wild  state.  Some  of  tho  wines  of  Austria 
ire  highly  esteemed  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion prevent  them  from  being  largely  produced  for 


exportation. 

The  manufactures  of  Austria  are  extensive  in  the 
aggregate ;  but  the  operations  ure  generally  carried  on 
upon  rather  a  small  scale ;  and  tho  A  us  tr  inns  have 
neither  that  perfection  of  finish  nor  that  ingenious 


machinery  which  ore  to  bo  found  in  the  workshops  of 
Western  Europe.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  good*, 
paper,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  leather,  and  glass,  are 
the  most  important  articles  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Austria  is  unfavorably  situated  for  foreign  commnre 
Her  northern  provinces  communicate  with  the  sen 
only  through  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  by  a  long  and 
difficult  navigation ;  the  eastern  have  navigable  wa- 
ters, which  lead  to  countries  pot  adapted  for  commer- 
cial operations  ;  and  the  maritime  coast  on  the  Adri- 
atic, although  it  has  some  good  harbors,  is  separated 
from  the  interior  by  mountainous  ranges,  which  render 
communication  difficult.  Trieste  is  the  principal  port, 
and  displays  considerable  commercial  activity.  Pimm- 
is  the  inlet  to  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  Kagusa 
to  Dal  matin.  The  inland  trade  of  Austria  is  active- 
and  flourishing. 

Sovereigns  of 
Marokatm.  a.  n, 

A.  D.  9G3  to  1136. 
Leopold  I.,  the  Illuitriout. 
Henry  I.,  the  Rebel. 
Albert  I.,  the  Victorious. 
Ernest  the  Valiant. 
Leopold  II.,  the  Beautiful. 

Leopold  HI. 
Leopold  IV.,  the  Raint. 
Leopold  V.,  the  Liberal. 
Ilcary  II. 

Dikes. 
A.  D.  1156  lo  15*6. 
Leopold  VI.,  the  Virtuou*. 
Frederic  I.,  tho  Catholic. 
Leopold  VII.,  the  Glorious. 
Frederic  II.,  the  Warlike. 

1246  to  1282. 


1283.  Rodolph. 

VtAZ.  Albert  I.  (Emperor  of 
German*,  l'2*j.) 

130.5.  Rodolph  fit. 

1300.  Frederic  III.,  the  Fail. 

I3.KI.  Albert  and  Otho. 

1339.  Albert  II  .  the  Wi». 

13.5K.  Rodolph  IV. 

136.5.  Albert  III.  and  Leopold 
III. 

III. 


13»5.  Albert  IV.,  the 

1404.  Albert  V.,  the  1 

1437.  Albert  II.  of  Germany. 

1439.  Uditlat. 

145*.  Frederic   IV.  (emperor) 

and  Albert  VI. 

1464.  Frederic  IV. 

AncnovKKS. 

1403.  Maximilian  I. 
1W1,  Ferdinand  I. 
1564.  Maximilian  II. 
1576.  Rodolph  II. 
IWW.  Mathiai. 
1619.  Ferdinand  IT. 
VVf".  Ferdinand  HI. 
lt>57.  Leopold  1. 
17<tf.  Jo.eph  I. 

1711.  Charles  III.,  (Charles  VI 

of  Grrmuny.) 
1740.  Maria  There.*. 
1780.  Joseph  II. 

Leopold  II. 
1792.  Francis.  (Francis  II.  of 
Germany  till  1806.) 

Exrcaoos. 

1*M.  Francii  I. 
1SU1  Ferdinand  I. 

Joseph  I 


Prussia. 


CHAPTER  CCCCILVIII. 

A.  D.  800  to  1740. 

Geography  of  Prutitut — Aborigines — Conquest 
by  the  Teutonic  Knight*  —  Made  a  King- 
dom—  Its  Annah — The  Great  Elector — 
Frederic  William  I. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  lying  in  Central  Europe, 
comprises  two  distinct  and  very  unequal  portions,  j 
separated  by  the  Herman  territories  of  Brunswick, 
Hesse,  Waldcck.  Lippe,  and  Nassau.  The  eastern 
and  largest  portion,  called  Prussia  East  of  the  Weser, 
is  bounded  east  by  Russia  ;  south  by  Austria,  Sax- 
ony, and  Electoral  Hesse  ;  west  by  Brunswick,  Han- 
over, and  Mecklcnbcrg  ;  and  north  by  ihe  Baltic  Sea.  j 
The  west  portion,  or  Rhenish  Prussia,  is 


east  by  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  <tc. ;  south  by 
France  and  certain  German  States  ;  west  by  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sic.  Besides  these,  Prussia 
also  possesses  some  small  duchies  in  some  of  the 
contiguous  German  States. 

Tho  face  of  tho  country  is  generally  flat  or  undu- 
lating, the  eastern  portions  being  bordered  bv  the 
Thuringewald  and  Hartz  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
by  the  Giant  mountains.  Tho  eastern  provinces  be- 
long to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  ;  the  chief  rivers  here 
are  the  Vistula  and  Oder.  The  western  provinces 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  are  watered 
by  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  There  are  various 
canals,  connecting  some  of  the  principal  rivers.  The 
Rhine,  here  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  celebra- 
ted for  its  picturesque  beauty,  separates  Rhenish  Prua- 
sia  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
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A  Street  in  Berlin. 


The  coasts  along  the  Baltic  are  covered  with  large 
lagoons  ;  the  east  provinces  contain  numerous  lakes. 
The  climate  of  Prussia  is  salubrious  :  iu  the  north  it 
is  cold  and  humid ;  in  the  south  it  is  so  mild  as  to 
produce  excellent  wine.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  grain  is  produced  so  abundantly  as 
to  be  exported  iu  considerable  quantities.  Agricul- 
ture, the  chief  branch  of  industry,  is  carefully  con- 
ducted  :  wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
tobacco,  fruits,  being  the  chief  products.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  here  favorite  wines 
are  produced  in  large  quantities. 

The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  fine  breeds  of  cat- 
tle are  extensively  raised :  wool  is  an  important 
product.  According  to  a  government  return  of  1837, 
the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  kingdom  was 
as  follows,  in  round  numbers:  horses,  1,500,000; 
black  cattle,  5,000,000  ;  sheep,  15,000,000  ;  goats, 
350,000;  hogs,  2,000,000.  Wild-boars, wolves,  foxes, 
slags,  fallow-deer,  are  common  ;  bears  are  more  rare. 
The  lynx,  beaver,  badger,  dtc,  are  often  met  with. 
Wild  geese  abound ;  bees  are  extensively  raised. 
Amber  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  silk,  dec,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  are  extensive,  and  many  of  their  fabrics 
are  imported  into  America.  In  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
the  manufactures  are  also  extensive.  Linens  and 
coarse  woollens  are  made  in  nearly  all  the  cot- 
tages, for  domestic  use.  Largo  quantities  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  are  produced  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and 
the  vicinity.  The  iron  manufactures  are  extensive 
and  diversified,  including  not  only  articles  of  use,  but 
those  of  ornament.  For  delicacy  of  execution  and 
beauty  of  design,  the  fancy  iron  work  of  Prussia  sur- 
passes all  other  countries.  The  literary  activity  of 
Prussia  is  also  remarkable,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  books  annually  issued  from  the  press — par- 
ticularly of  Berlin  and  Halle.  Commerce  is  active 
and  extensive — the  leading  articles  of  export  being 
grain,  wool,  limber,  horses,  zinc,  flax,  provisions,  and 
linen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  iron  goods,  with  jew- 
elry and  watches. 


The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  Prussia  : 

Provinet*.  KtUnt  in  *f.  mils*. 

East  Prussia   15,000 

West  Prussia   10,000 

Po*en  (Prussian  Poland)   11,400 

Poinerania   12,200 

Silesia   15,800 

Brandenburg   16,600 

Saxony   10.000 

Westphalia   8.000 

Rhenuh  Prussia   10,000 


Sq.  miles 


108.000 


The  whole  population  of  Prussia  is  estimated  at 
seventeen  millions.  It  has  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years:  in  1815,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was 
but  about  ten  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  of  modern  dato  ;  its 
origin  being  referred  to  the  Great  Elector,  as  he  was 
called,  of  Brandenburg,  whose  son  assumed  the  royal 
title  in  1701.  Its  foundations,  however,  were  laid  as 
far  back  as  1226 — previous  to  which,  it  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  by  heathen  demi-savages,  who 
lived  in  a  wooded  region  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  Vindili  and  jfZstii  dwelt  here  in  classic  times, 
and  the  Venedes  and  other  Saxons  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  In  1226,  one  of  the  kings  of  Poland, 
unable  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  the  pagans  of 
Prussia — who,  goaded  by  repeated  injuries  from  the 
bigoted  Christians,  molested  them  with  perpetual  in- 
cursions— gave  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  territory 
along  the  Vistula,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  on  con- 
dition of  their  protecting  Polaad  against  these  fierce 
and  exasperated  borderers.  One  hundred  knights 
were  sent  on  this  errand  by  the  grand  master  of  their 
order. 

The  modern  Prussians  are  mostly  Germans  ,  but  the 
early  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  a  tall,  Vendo- 
Gothic  race,  speaking  a  language  like  that  of  the 
Lithuanians.  Their  eyes  were  blue,  their  hair  fair, 
and  their  complexion  florid.  Agriculture,  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  from  the  earliest  limes,  was 
their  chief  occupation.  Grain,  honey,  the  flesh  of 
their  herds  and  flocks,  and  of  wild  animals,  were  their 
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principal  food,  and  hydromel  or  mctheglin  their  drink, 
' !  beside  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  mare's  milk, 
i  which  they  drank  to  excess  from  cups  formed  of  the 
j    horns  of  the  urus,  or  wild  ox.    Their  dress  was  of 
1 1  skins,  and  of  cloth,  and  they  made  iron  weapons  and 
[  clay  utensils.  These  interesting  people,  to  whom  Chris- 
tianity and  vassalage  were  offered  together,  resisted, 
were  attacked  in  detail,  and  miserably  exterminated  or 
enslaved  by  the  knight*,  after  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  resistance  for  many  years. 

And  now  was  established  a  novel  and  peculiar  gov- 
ernment The  Order  of  Teutonic  knights  was,  in  its 
possessions,  what  the  prince  is  in  conquered  countries. 
It  regarded  itself  as  sovereign,  the  source  of  all 
authority,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  wealthy 
Prussian  lords,  the  principal  ancient  proprietors,  called 
wit  kings,  held  their  hereditary  family  appanages,  ex- 
empted from  all  charges,  even  of  tithes ;  they  owed 
the  order  military  service  only,  both  in  defence  of 
the  province  and  in  foreign  wars.  The  most  numer- 
ous class  of  proprietors  held  hereditary  fiefs,  as  free- 
men, and  cultivated  them  by  hinds,  over  whom  they 
exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  Ger- 
man inhabitants  had  lands  assigned  them  free  from 
tilhes  and  corvees,  while  justice  was  administered  by 
the  mayor  of  the  village.  They  paid  a  small  capita- 
tion tax,  and  were  held  to  military  service.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Prussians,  reduced  to  scrfago  and  attached 
to  the  soil,  had  no  free  lands,  and  belonged  to  the 
Order.  Cities  were  encouraged  by  peculiar  privileges. 
A  deputy  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  knights  ruled  the 
4tate,  responsible  to  the  grand  master  and  the  chapter. 
Under  this  deputy,  or  marshal,  the  country  was  divided 
into  commanderies,  having  each  a  castle,  where  resided 
a  convention  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  knights,  who 
administered  the  civil  affairs  of  the  district,  and  led  its 
forces.  They  could  be  displaced,  and  were  obliged 
to  render  an  annual  account  of  their  administration  to 
the  marshal. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  territory  of  the  order 
extended  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
contained  many  large  cities ;  but  their  govcrment  had 
become  so  insupportably  tyrannous,  that  the  nobility 
and  cities  sought  the  protection  of  Poland.  Wars 
ensued,  which  desolated  the  country,  and  filled  it  with 
slaughter,  pestilence,  and  misery  of  every  kiud.  To 
strengthen  themselves,  the  knights  elected  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  son  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  to  the 
office  of  grand  master.  But  ho  could  obtain  no  sup- 
port from  any  quarter,  and  being  unablo  to  prop  up 
the  declining  order,  it  was  abolished  in  Prussia,  A.  D. 
15*25,  and  the  territory  converted  into  an  hereditary 
grand  duchy,  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  under  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  lie  thus  secured  the  means  of  sus- 
taining his  government  The  banner  of  investiture  was 
a  black  eagle,  bearing  an  S  in  his  breast  A  succes- 
sor of  this  elector  was  acknowledged  as  the  sovereign 
of  Prussia  by  the  republic  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1657. 

The  Brandenburgs  were  a  vigorous  race,  obstinate 
and  arbitrary.  In  the  war  of  the  Protestants  against 
Charles  V.,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  starved  to  death, 
in  a  tower  at  Hohenlandsburg,  a  crowd  of  hostages, 
among  whom  were  eighty  distinguished  inhabitants 
of  Bam  be  eg.  This  ferocious  tyrant  was  so  enamored 
of  cruelty,  that  when  a  father  implored  him  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  his  three  sons,  —  were  it  only  one,  — 
Albert  asked  him  which  was  his  favorite,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  youth  pointed  out  by  the  wretched  old 


man,  put  them  all  to  death  in  succession,  before  their 
father's  face !  But  his  career  of  terror  was  short 
He  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  A.  D. 
1553,  and  fled  wounded  to  France,  where  his  excesses 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

At  the  time  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England 
expatriated  themselves  to  enjoy  liberty  of  religion,  and 
were  founding  their  Pilgrim  capital,  in  1630,  the  Prot- 
estants of  Prussia  were  also  suffering  for  conscience 
sake,  but  in  a  far  more  agonizing  degree.  From  Hol- 
land to  the  Carinthian  Mountains,  and  from  Prussia  to 
the  Alps  of  Borne,  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  tbo  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  had  pen- 
etrated to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  the  exception 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  every  district  of  Germany 
had,  at  one  time  or  other,  fought  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  yet  there  now  remained  no  vestige  of  it,  except 
in  the  single  city  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  whose 
brave  defenders  still  held  out  against  the  assaults  of 
Tilly,  the  ferocious  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  Gustavus  had  arrived  from  Sweden ; 
but,  finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  northern  Prot- 
estants, he  declared  that,  after  relieving  Magdeburg, 
he  would  return  to  Stockholm,  unless  he  received  aid. 
The  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  held  back 
at  this  crisis,  and  Gustavus  hesitated  to  make  an  enemy 
of  either,  by  an  attack.  Delayed  by  this  uncertainty, 
he  did  not  advance  to  relieve  Magdeburg,  but  simply 
sent  a  messenger,  Falkeuslein,  who  entered  the  city 
disguised  as  a  boatman,  and  took  command  of  the 
feeble  and  dispirited  garrison.  The  delay  was  fatal 
to  the  city.  On  the  10th  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  Falkcnstcin  consulted  with  the  magis- 
trates, tho  enemy  scaled  the  walls  at  a  place  where 
the  sentinel  was  asleep,  and  before  an  alarm  could  be 
given,  appeared  in  arms  at  the  town  ball.  Falken- 
stein  rushed  out,  and  was  instantly  shot  dead.  The 
citizens  resisted  bravely  till  their  powder  failed,  ana 
then  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  imperialists  en- 
tered at  two  undefended  gates,  and  a  scene  ensued 
too  horrible  for  description.  Some  officers,  who  im- 
plored tlie  brutal  Tilly  to  have  mercy  on  the  unresist- 
ing citizens,  were  ordered  to  return  in  an  hour :  "  I 
will  then,"  said  he,  "  see  what  can  be  done ;  but  the 
soldier  must  have  something  for  his  labor  and  danger." 
In  less  than  half  the  time  designated,  the  work  of  blood 
was  at  its  height  The  furious  soldiers  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex.  Almost  all  the  men  were  beheaded,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  women.  Two  clergymen  were 
slain  as  they  stood  before  the  altar.  The  city  was  set 
on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  These  scenes  continued 
until  the  13th,  when  Tilly  himself  entered,  nnd  re- 
stored discipline.  Four  thousand  persons,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  fire-proof  cathedral,  were  admitted 
to  quarter,  and  for  tho  first  time  during  three  days 
obtained  something  to  eat.  The  terrible  commander, 
in  a  sort  of  masquerading  dress,  —  a  short  jacket  of 
green  satin,  and  a  high  crowned  hat,  with  a  long  red 
feather,  which  drooped  over  his  ghastly  countenance, 
his  whole  appearance  that  of  a  lunatic  mountebank, — 
rode  slowly  through  the  town,  gloating  on  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  were  covered. 
In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  be  speaks  of  this  scene  of 
murder  and  desolation  as  the  greatest  victory  that  had 
been  achieved  since  the  taking  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem. 
"  And  sincerely,"  he  adds,  "  do  I  pity  the  ladies  of 
your  imperial  family,  that  they  could  cot  be  present  as 
of  the  same ! " 


THE  GREAT  ELECTOR. 


Gustavus  now  resolved  no  longer  to  spare  the 
electors  whose  heartless  indecision  had  caused  this 
terrible  calamity.  Appearing  before  Berlin,  he  offered 
George  William  tho  choico  cither  of  instantly  joining 
him,  or  seeing  his  capital  laid  in  ashes.  The  terrified 
elector  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  Gustavus 
garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Berlin,  Spandau,  and  Kus- 
trin.  The  elector  of  Saxony  also  joined  him,  with 
i  eighteen  thousand  Saxons;  and  soon  after  the  glorious 
Swede  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic,  A;  D. 
1631. 

A  new  era  commenced  for  Prussia  witn  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederic  William,  to  whom  nistory  has  given 
the  name  of  tho  Great  Elector.  A.  D.  1640.  Formed 
in  the  school  of  misfortune  and  danger,  furnished  with 
precious  experience  and  most  valuable  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  stay  in  Holland ;  gifted  with  a 
1  penetrating  mind  and  steady  courage,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  scarce  worthy  of  the  name,  to  elevate 
it  from  complete  imbecility  to  the  highest  point  of 
force  and  grandeur.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  formi- 
dable neighbors,  jealous  of  each  other  and  of  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  alliances  and  fight  battles  with 
each  of  them  in  turn ;  and  it  required  tne  greatest 
energy  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  embarrassed  country 
from  being  torn  piecemeal  and  divided  between  them. 
Yet  he  was  able  not  only  to  preserve  its  integrity,  but 
to  increase  its  territory. 

At  tho  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  1646, 
lie  availed  himself  of  a  short  respite  from  battles,  to 
restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  state,  by  aiding 
l  his  subjects  to  improve  their  condition.  But  Prussia 
i  soon  became  the  theatre  of  the  Swedo-Polish  war, 
I  A.  D.  1655.  Charles  Gustavus  invaded  and  subdued 
Poland,  and  the  Great  Elector  endeavored  in  vain  to 
observe  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  Part  of 
his  domains  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Sweden.  And  when 
the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  was  able  again  to 
make  head  against  the  Swedes,  and  encamped  near 
Warsaw  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  —  Poles, 
Russians,  and  Tartars,  —  tho  elector,  with  but  ten 
thousand  Swedes  and  six  thousand  men  of  Branden- 
burg, defeated  him  in  a  hard  fought  battle  of  three 
Jays'  duration.  A  rich  booty  fell  into  tho  hands  of 
the  victors.  It  was  now  (1656)  that  the  Swede,  in 
order  to  secure  the  further  cooperation  of  his  active 
and  shrewd  ally,  was  obliged  formally  to  grant  the 
elector  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia.  Excited  by  jealousy 
of  the  Swedish  power,  the  German  emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Danes  joined  the  Poles.  The  elector  now  took 
the  opportunity  to  restore  peace  to  his  own  duchy. 
He  signed  a  treaty  with  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
i  in  which  he  gave  back  all  he  had  taken  from  him,  nnd 
promised  to  aid  him  with  troops.  In  return,  tho  king 
recognized  Frederic  William  as  absolute  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  renouncing  all  authority  over  it — A.  D.  1657. 
The  Swedes,  having  lost  much  territory,  made  pence 
at  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus, — A.  I).  1660,  —  and 
the  elector  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  country.  But,  alarmed  at  the  French  successes 
in  Holland,  he  allied  himself  with  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  other  owcrs,  and  marched  to  the  Rhine  to  meet 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Upon  this,  the  Swedes, 
allies  of  the  French,  again  invaded  Prussia.  The 
elector,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  was  enabled  to 
surprise  his  enemies,  who,  concentrating  their  forces, 


gave  him  battle  at  Fehrbellin,  where  eleven  thousano 
Swedes,  under  tho  famous  Wrangel,  were  defeated  by 
ve  thousand  six  hundred  Prussian  cavalry,  worn  out 
y  forced  marches ;  A.  D.  1675.  This  brilliant  victory 
confirmed  the  military  fume  of  Frederic  William,  and 
destroyed  tho  notion  of  Swedish  invincibility.  Tho 
Swedes  were  finally  driven  from  Prussia,  but  the  gain 
from  them  was  compensated  by  losses  on  the  Rhine  to 
the  French,  who  took  Cleves  and  Westphalia  from  the 
elector,  nnd  obliged  him  by  a  new  treaty  to  renounce 
most  of  his  conquests. 

Although  his  attention  was  almost  continually  ab- 
sorbed by  long  wars  and  an  active  participation  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe,  the  Great 
Elector  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  occupy  himself 
earnestly  with  every  thing  which  could  augment  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  states.  From  the  earlies* 
period  of  his  long  reign,  a  multitude  of  foreign  colo- 
nists, attracted  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  even 
Switzerland,  by  his  equitable  and  advantageous  regu- 
lations, reanimated  agriculture,  almost  completely 
ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Deserts  and  sandy 
wastes  were  covered  with  harvests.  Marshes  were 
readily  drained,  and  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  the  War- 
tha,  the  Wetzc,  and  the  Havel,  till  then  sterile,  became 
productive  fields.  Houses  arose  from  their  ashes,  and 
tho  number  of  new  villages  was  greatly  increased. 
The  elector,  promptly  seizing  all  circumstances  by 
which  he  could  profit,  offered  an  asylum  to  twenty 
thousand  Protestant  refugees,  whom  the  impolitic  revo- 
cation of  tho  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from  France. 
These  strangers  brought  a  civilization  and  taste  for 
luxuries  till  then  unknown  in  Prussia,  created  new 
sources  of  wealth,  nnd  opened  new  avenues  of  industry.  ! 
The  cities  flourished,  animated  by  manufactures  of 
importance,  and  provided  with  a  newly-organized 
police.  Berlin  nnd  Potsdam  were  extended  and  embel- 
lished with  promenades  and  imposing  structures.  The 
improvement  of  the  great  roads  and  the  establishment 
of  post-offices  —  A.  D.  1650  —  powerfully  contnbuiod 
to  facilitate  commercial  relations  in  the  interior.  The 
Frederic  William  Canal,  uniting  the  Spree  and  the 
Oder,  was  built.  External  commerce  was  also  the 
object  of  the  elector's  solicitudo ;  it  extended  itself 
even  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  America.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  to  establish  a  trade  with  Guinea,  and 
a  small  fleet  left  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  built  there  Fort  | 
Fredcricsberg, — A.  D.  1681,  —  which  was  afterward 
sold  to  the  Dutch.  Tho  Great  Elector  also  reformed  \ 
the  ancient  schools,  and  founded  new  scientific  cstab-  j 
lishmcnts,  designed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  classes  of  society.  By  an  enlightened  liberality,  < 
he  attracted  learned  men  and  artists  to  his  kingdom, 
who  shed  an  undying  lustre  around  his  court  and  the 
universities  he  had  founded. 

In  the  spring  of  1688,  this  great  prince  died, after  rul- 
ing over  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  for  forty-eight  years, 
and  founding  one  of  the  mightiest  European  powers ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  measures  were  often 
exceedingly  arbitrary.  Those  who  opposed  his  en- 
croachments on  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nobles 
and  burghers  were  arrested,  and  punished  with  perpet- 
ual imprisonment  or  death.  When  ho  felt  that  his  end 
was  near,  he  summoned  his  son  and  counsellors  to  hts 
chamber,  and  solemnly  bade  them  farewell.  He  had 
carried  on  many  wars,  he  said ;  had  suffered  care  and 
anxiety  himself,  and  inflicted  grievous  ills  on  other 
men ;  "  but  God  kooweth,"  continued  the  dying  mac 
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'  in  what  a  state  I  found  the  country  at  my  father's 
doath,  and  what  1  have  done  for  it."*  He  then 
exhorted  his  son  to  follow  his  example,  to  act  circum- 
fijHTily,  to  he  always  prepared  to  defend  his  native 
land,  to  love  his  subjects,  and  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  faithful  counsellors. 

Frederic,  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  the  elector, 
and,  having  at  h?ngth  obtained  the  emperor's  consent, 
crowned  himself  King  Frederic  I.  Ho  was  the  reverse 
of  his  father,  whose  indefatigable  activity  was  employed 
in  aggrandizing  his  country,  while  that  of  the  sou 
exhausted  itself  in  ordering  the  pompous  ceremonial 
of  some  brilliant  fete.  The  business  of  government 
was  abandoned  to  favorites,  and  his  only  caro  was  to 
increase  the  splendor  of  his  court.  He  endeavored, 
by  tho  magnificence  of  his  costume,  to  conceal  the 
insignificance  of  his  figure  ;  and  tho  long  curls  of  his 
peruke  flowed  over  his  bock,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
;onceal  the  hump  which  deformed  it.  The  strictest 
ptiquctto  reigned  nt  court,  even  in  the  matter  of  smok- 
ing. Except  in  this  Teutonic  custom,  every  thing 
there  was  d  la  Franpaise.  Attracted  in  great  num- 
bers to  his  court  by  this  French  fancy  of  the  monarch, 
Frenchmen  were  invested  with  functions,  both  civil 
and  military ;  they  introduced  every  where,  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  the  language,  literature, 
fashions,  manners,  in  a  word,  the  civilization,  of  their 
country,  which  prevailed,  little  by  lhtlo  also,  among 
die  middling  classes  of  the  capital.  Henco  tho  vi- 
vacity, satirical  vein,  and  fickleness  which  distinguish 
the  citizens  of  Berlin  down  to  the  present  time.  While, 
however,  ruinous  luxury  reigned  in  the  palace,  a  famine 
alllicted  the  country ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  pesti- 
lence, which  carried  off  one  third  of  the  population. 
\.  P.  1709.  The  nation  was  so  demoralized,  that 
parents  deserted  children  and  children  parents ;  justice 
and  order  were  trampled  under  foot ;  and  tho  people 
seemed  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  physical 
enjoyments.  Capital  punishments  for  offences  seemed 
but  to  increase  tho  evil,  and  debauchery  and  crime 
rioted  unrestrained  by  fear  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
to  suppress  the  ever  growing  disorders. 

The  death  of  Frederic  I.  was  no  less  singular  than 
wretched.  His  third  wife,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg, 
was  (lossessed  with  a  mania  for  making  religious  prose- 
.vtes,  which  greatly  imbittcrcd  tl»e  latter  part  of  the 
king's  life.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  one  day,  in  an  easy 
chair,  when  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  caused  by 
excess  of  devotion,  woke  him  suddenly  by  dashing  to 
Moms  a  glass  door,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  tor- 
rent of  the  most  violent  reproaches.  The  king,  fright- 
ened by  tho  apparition  of  this  woman,  —  her  hair 
lishcvellcd  about  her  shoulders,  her  countenance 
crimsoned  and  distorted  with  passion,  and  her  person 
clothed  in  white,  —  imagined  he  beheld  the  famous 
I  finite  Lady,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  legend, 
always  appeared  in  tho  palace  of  the  princes  of  Bran- 
denburg a  short  lime  before  some  member  of  the 


*  At  his  acee**ion,  ho  found  tho  electorate  ruined,  with  an 
Area  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  French 
square  mile*,  and  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  badlr- 
di.sciplincd  army  of  three  thousand  men,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand to  Hvo  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  revenue,  and  an 
empty  treasury.  At  hi*  death,  he  left  a  flourishing  state, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  square  mile*  in  ex- 
tent, one  million  tire  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  an  army 
of  twenty-four  thousand  well-disciplined  and  experienced 
veteran*,  two  and  a  half  millions  of  rovenuc,  and  aix  hundred 
thousand  crown*  in  tho 


family  was  about  to  dio.  He  becamo  ill  from  the 
fright,  and  expired  nt  the  end  of  six  weeks,  A.  P.  1713. 

Frederic  William  /.,  his  son  and  successor,  brought 
to  the  throne  tastes,  dispositions,  and  habits,  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  those  of  his  father.  He  was  quite 
as  penurious  as  the  lute  king  had  been  prodigal ;  and 
instead  of  the  showy  nnd  pompous  taste  of  tho  late 
reign,  displayed  a  rude  plainness  bordering  on  bar- 
barism. He  began  by  dismissing  from  his  court  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  valets,  selling  off  the  baubles  of 
the  palace,  and  introducing  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  and 
economy  into  all  branches  of  the  administration.  Tho 
noisy  and  boisterous  court  becamo  suddenly  still  and 
deserted ;  magnificence  gave  place  to  simplicity,  and 
military  parades  and  reviews  succeeded  to  galas  and 
fetes.  Instead  of  sumptuous  liveries,  nothing  was  seen 
moving  about  the  precincts  of  tho  palace  but  the  uni- 
forms of  the  military  staff,  some  of  whom  even  per- 
formed the  office  of  clmml>erlain  about  the  person  of 
the  king.  Advantageous  settlements  were  made  with 
Austria  and  France,  which  recognized  the  royalty  of 
Prussia,  and  also  with  Holland  and  Sweden.  For 
twenty-seven  years,  tho  king  husbanded  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  consolidated  and  extended  by  sev- 
eral treaties,  —  accumulated  treasures  and  troops,  and 
acted  as  absolute  sovereign  of  his  subjects.  He 
exacted  nn  obedience,  instantaneous,  absolute,  and 
blind.  Hard,  severe,  passionate,  sometimes  cruel,  ho 
made  all  about  him  experience  the  effects  of  his  uncom- 
promising disposition  :  not  only  his  wife  and  children, 
but  every  functionary,  from  the  humblest  clerk  to  the 
prime  minister,  from  the  private  soldier  to  the  general  — 
noble  and  simple,  clergy  and  laity,  all  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  had  an  inflexible  master. 

He  abhorred  all  kinds  of  ceremony,  and  state  affuire 
were  discussed  in  his  "  tobacco  college,"  as  he  called 
it,  where  every  one  of  his  intimates,  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  must  smoke,  or  seem  to  smoke,  and  give  his 
opinion  with  perfect  freedom.  A  soldierly  blunlness 
and  frankness  was  more  highly  prized  here,  than  the 
bland  acconts  of  polished  roguery,  or  the  siren  phrases 
of  courtly  diplomacy.  The  politician  was  despised, 
but  the  soldier  was  listened  to  with  respect. 

The  marketing  of  every  dish  that  appeared  on  the 
king's  meagre  and  abstemious  table  was  carefully  scru- 
tinized, and  the  scraps  of  the  meal  anxiously  looked 
after ;  but  in  dining  with  his  generals,  the  monarch  was 
pleased  to  find  good  cheer  and  even  delicacies,  lie 
worked  hard  from  morning  to  night  himself,  and 
required  it  of  others.  He  slept  very  little,  and  always 
with  disturbed  slumbers.  Inured  and  broken  in  to 
fatigues  of  all  kinds,  and.  tho  deprivation  of  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life,  he  braved  the  worst  roads 
and  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  requiring  the  same 
indifference  and  intrepidity  of  all  his  attendants.  His 
servants  never  came  into  his  presence  without  fear. 
His  tyranny,  indeed,  passed  all  ordinary  bounds. 
He  kept  constantly  by  him  two  pocket  pistols  loaded 
with  salt,  which  ho  discharged  at  his  domestics  when 
they  did  not  execute  his  orders  with  sufficient  quick- 
ness. His  ministers  he  treated  as  clerks,  reprimanding 
them  in  the  rudest  and  grossest  terms,  threatening  them 
with  terrible  chastisements,  nnd  shutting  them  up  in 
fortresses.  Always  busy,  ho  determined  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  as  alert  and  active  as  himself;  so  he 
punished  the  idle  with  a  huge  cane,  wielded  by  his  ou  n 
royal  hand  !  Terror,  therefore,  went  before  him,  and 
nt  his  approach  every  body  hastened  out  of  the  way. 
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udiI  sought  to  avoid  his  eye  and  his  stick.  In  strolling  I 
about  the  streets  during  the  intervals  of  business,  or  I 
to  inspect  the  erection  of  edifices  here  and  there,  he 
would  often  apply  his  heavy  cane  to  the  backs  of 
fashionable  loungers  or  loitering  workmen,  whom  he 
would  chase  from  street  to  street,  until  the  unfortunates, 
half  dead  with  pain  and  terror,  fe"  at  his  feet,  and 
roared  for  mercy !  44  Why  did  y<v  run  away  from 
me,  rascal?"  said  he  to  a  miserable  Jew,  who  had 
tried  to  escape  as  soon  as  ho  saw  his  well-known  blue 
uniform  faced  with  red.  "  I  was  afraid,  and  please 
your  majesty,"  replied  the  trembling  culprit.  u  How 
dare  you  be  afraid,  sir?"  retorted  Frederic  William  I., 
raising  his  cane  and  applying  it  vigorously  to  the  man's 
head  and  shoulders ;  44  do  you  not  know,  dolt,  that  I 
am  the  father  of  my  people,  and  that  1  expect  to  be 
loved,  not  feared  ?" 

The  same  whimsical  tyranny  sometimes  displayed 
itself  in  his  dispensation  of  justice.  A  nobleman  had 
been  condemned  to  close  imprisonment  for  gross  extor- 
tion. 44  Nonsense  1 "  said  the  king,  with  considerable 
reason,  to  be  sure :  44  if  a  poor,  starving  wretch  steals 
a  few  miserable  dollars,  you  put  him  to  death  ;  but  a 
fellow  like  this,  who  has  ruined  whole  families  by  his 
villany,  must  be  spared,  because  he  is  a  noble,  for- 
sooth!—  let  his  lordship  be  hanged  without  delay." 
His  son,  afterward  Frederic  the  Great,  was  seldom 
addressed  by  any  title  more  endearing  than  those  of 
coward,  dolt,  coxcomb,  puppy,  and  ass,  because  his 
father  saw  fit  to  doubt  his  courage.  Once  he  even  flew 
at  the  luckless  youth  with  his  fists,  and  pommelled 
him  over  the  face  until  the  blood  flowed  in  streams ! 

So  successful  was  he  in  organizing  a  military  force, 
that  his  successor  was  able  to  take  the  Held  with  a 
well-appointed  and  exactly-disciplined  army  of  sev- 
enty-two thousand  men.  "  But  though  penurious  in 
most  matters,  Frederic  William  I.  was  extravagant  in 
promotion  of  this  his  darling  object.  His  celebrated 
Giant  Guard  was  recruited  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  every  species  of  injustice,  from  other  coun- 
tries, where  agents  were  regularly  employed  to  kidnap 
the  tallest  men,  and  send  them  into  Prussia.  Peter  the 
Great,  who  wanted  artificers  more  than  grenadiers, 
agreed  to  send  him  all  the  giants  in  his  dominions,  on 
condition  of  bein*  allowed  to  steal  and  carry  off  an 
equal  number  of  vVestphalian  whitesmiths  1  A  batch 
of  forty-three  giants  cost  the  Prussian  king  forty-three 
thousand  dollars ;  one  individual  cost  him  nine  thousand 
dollars.  This  eccentric  monarch  died  in  1740,  leaving 
behind  him  eight  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  treasury,  an  army  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men,  an  empire  increased  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  French  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  two  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs. 
Yet,  though  deemed  the  most  avaricious  and  penurious 
king  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  he  spent  eleven  million 
erowns  in  efforts  to  encourage  agriculture  and  repeople 
provinces  decimated  by  the  plague  I 

Frederic  William  aimed  to  found  his  throne  firmly 
on  a  double  basis  of  gold  and  steel :  money  and  sol- 
diers were  his  passions.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
requiring  defence  were  very  extensive,  and  the  age 
had  been  mado  venal  by  French  politics;  hence  to  be 
rigidly  practical,  this  monarch  made  it  his  business  to 
organize  troops  and  amass  treasure.  44  Money  does 
every  thing,"  was  his  favorite  maxim :  he  called  his  sol- 
diers  his  44 dear  blue  children:"  ignorance,  brutality, 


and  obedience  composed  his  ideal  of  the  hero-soldier, 
and  incredible  license  was  token  by  his  favorites,  the 
soldiers,  over  their  victims,  the  citizens.  Any  soldier 
could  approach  him  freely  at  any  time,  and  his  fondness 
for  his  gigantic  guard  became  a  complete  mania. 

His  son  and  successor,  Frederic  II.,  called  Frederi' 
the  Great,  had  a  better  education,  a  more  correct  taste, 
a  greater  range  of  thought,  and  a  bettef  balanced  mind 
than  his  father.  As  a  child,  he  manifested  a  ready 
intelligence  and  excellent  disposition.  He  loved  liter- 
ature, drawing,  and  music — things  entirely  superfluous, 
and  even  abominable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father.  The 
rest  of  his  tastes,  also,  were  so  contrary  to  the  narrow 
views  of  the  king,  that  he  treated  his  son  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  descending  even  to  kicks,  and  blow* 
with  fist  and  cane.  To  avoid  this  tyranny,  the  young 
prince  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  country  :  he  was 
unsuccessful,  however,  and  while  a  noble  young  friend, 
his  accomplice,  was  executed  before  his  eyes,  he  him- 
self was  imprisoned,  and  treated  for  a  long  time  with 
the  utmost  ignominy.  The  prince  at  this  time  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  father 
ordered  a  court  martial,  that  he  might  be  tried,  con- 
demned, and  shot  as  a  deserter ;  but  the  court,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  orders  of  the  tyrant,  refused  to  pass 
sentence,  saying  they  had  power  over  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  not  over  the  crown  prince.  Frederic 
laughed  the  distinction  to  scorn,  and  proceeded  to  give 
orders  for  the  execution  of  his  son. 

The  whole  court  was  panic-struck  at  this  display 
of  unnatural  cruelty,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
joined  his  favorite  generals  in  imploring  the  father  noi 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  child. 
Still  the  king  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  when  one  of 
the  oldest  of  his  officers,  General  von  Buddenbrock, 
tearing  open  his  vest,  exclaimed,  44  If  your  majesty 
wants  blood,  take  mine :  but  his  you  shall  not  have 
as  long  as  I  have  life  and  strength  to  protest  against 
it."  The  king  relented,  and  the  prince,  having  received 
a  dying  message  from  the  beloved  accomplice  of  his 
flight,  urging  him  to  submit,  relaxed  also  from  bin 
hereditary  stubbornness,  and  was  soon  after  liberated, 
on  condition  of  not  leaving  the  town.  Subsequently 
the  king  forgave  him,  and  allowed  him  to  be  present 
at  his  sister's  marriage.  The  ceremony  had  already 
commenced,  when  Frederic,  dressed  in  a  plain  gray 
frock,  without  any  order  or  decoration,  was  discovered 
among  the  servants,  and  dragged  forward  by  his  father, 
who  presented  him  to  the  queen  with  these  words : 
44  See,  madam,  our  Fritz  is  returned !"  The  next  day, 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and  employed  himself  for 
months  in  the  war  office  and  royal  demesnes.  After  his 
marriage,  in  1732,  he  resided  in  the  Castle  of  Rheins- 
burg,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  studying 
with  infinite  relish  tho  writings  of  Voltaire  and  French 
translations  of  the  classics. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLIX. 

A.  D.  1740  to  I860. 

Frederic  the  Great  —  His  Successes  —  Gen- 
eral Vietcs. 

In  1740,  Frederic  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  entered  on  the  functions 
of  government  in  earnest.  "Out  frolics  are  at  an 
end,"  said  he  to  the  jovial  companions  of  his  revets  at 
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Rheinsbcrg ;  44  henceforth  let  us  study  how  hest  we  I 
may  fulfil  the  grave  duties  of  a  sovereign."  Some  of 
'.he  early  measures  of  his  reign  rendered  him  exceed- 
ingly popular.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
every  thing  himself,  and  led  a  very  retired  life  at  Suns 
Souci,  a  country  place  near  Berlin.  Except  the  min- 
isters and  gcueruls,  all  the  society  at  his  court  was 
French,  (lis  favorite  Voltaire  visited  him  in  1745, 
and  again  in  1750 ;  but  his  conduct  was  vain  and  ar- 
rogant ;  and  during  the  last  visit,  the  two  philosophers 
quarrelled,  and  Voltaire  quitted  Prussia  in  disgust. 

Under  the  sagacious  and  vigorous  administration 
of  this  active  monarch,  Prussin  rose  with  wonderful 
rapidity  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  Within  ten 
years  from  his  accession,  an  extensive  tract  of  swampy 
land  near  Stettin,  before  uninhabited,  contained  two 
hundred  and  eighty  villages,  swarming  with  industri- 
ous mechanics  and  agriculturists ;  the  Oder  was  made 
navigable  by  means  of  canals ;  large  warehouses  arose 
upon  its  bonks,  and  intelligent  foreigners  embarked 
their  capital  in  mercantile  and  farming  speculations. 
The  culture  of  the  potato  was  introduced,  and  its  gen- 
eral use  enforced.  To  promote  ibe  intellectual  im- 
provement of  his  people,  Frederic  built  a  splendid 
opera  house  at  Berlin,  added  many  thousand  volumes 
In  the  public  library,  and  expended  enormous  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 

Thus  were  employed  the  ten  years  of  peace  which 
succeeded  to  the  struggles  of  1744  and  1745,  conse- 
quent upon  Frederic's  atrocious  seizure  of  Silesia  in 
174^,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tria. The  two  victories  over  Austria  in  1741  and  1742, 
which  gained  him  that  choicest  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions, showed  him  to  Europe  as  an  ambitious  prince 
and  an  able  captain.  Mis  martial  abilities  were  no 
less  conspicuous  in  defending  his  acquisition.  Aus- 
tria had  induced  England  and  Saxony  to  unite  with 
her  against  Prussia.  Frederic  fell  suddenly  upon 
Bohemia  in  the  summer  of  1744.  The  approach  of 
a  large  Austrian  force  caused  him  to  retire  upon  Si- 
lesia, which  he  saved  by  the  splendid  victories  of  IIo- 
henfriedberg  and  Sorr,  in  1745 ;  the  latter  gainod  by 
eighteen  thousand  Prussians  over  fifty  thousand  Aus- 
trian*. Learning  that  the  Austrian  general,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  intended  to  surprise  him  in  his  winter 
quarters,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  en- 
camped in  Silesia,  and  gained  the  victory  of  Henners- 
dorf,  over  the  Saxons.  In  another  direction,  his  vet- 
eran commander,  Dessau,  by  the  victory  of  (vessels* 
dorf,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Dresden.  Ten  days 
after,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  which  Saxony 
agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Austria  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  Silesia,  and  Frederic  agreed  to 
recognize  Maria  Theresa's  husband  as  emperor  of 
Germany. 

In  1756,  as  Maria  Theresa  still  plotted  the  recovery 
of  Silesia,  Frederic  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  to  protect  Germany  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  defend  Hanover  against  the  French,  A.  D.  1756. 
This  alliance  brought  upon  Prussia  the  enmity  of 
France.  Austria,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  France,  and 
shortly  afterward  Sweden,  united  in  a  secret  coalition 
to  divide  the  Prussian  states  among  themselves,  leav- 
ing Frederic  II.  only  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
Unterrified  at  this  danger,  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia,  her  energetic  king  assumed  at 
once  the  offensive,  according  to  his  wonL  With  his 
usual  alacrity,  he  invaded  Saxony  at  the  head  of  sixty 


thousand  men,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Years'  War,so  favorable  to  the 
fame  of  Frederic.  In  fifteen  days  he  was  master  of  ah 
Saxony.  Leaving  thirty-two  thousand  men  to  shut  up 
the  Saxon  armv  in  their  camp  at  Pirna,  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Austriuns  at  Lowositz  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  ;  and,  shortly  after,  sixteen  thousand  Saxons 
surrendered  at  Pirna,  which  closed  the  campaign,  A.  D 
1756.  The  next  year,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Russians  invaded  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia ; 
an  equal  army  of  Frenchmen  menaced  the  provinces 
of  the  Rhine ;  fifty  thousand  Swedes  prepared  to  seize 
upon  Pome  ran  in ;  while  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  assembled  by  the  princes  of  the  German  empire, 
menaced  Frederic  II.  from  another  quarter.  Beside 
these,  the  Austriuns  brought  into  the  field  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  To  make  head  against  this  half  mil 
lion  and  more  of  enemies,  Frederic  had  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  soldiers.  Lewald  was  de- 
spatched with  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  cover  tho 
eastern  frontier  against  Russia ;  the  English  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  a  force  of  Prussians,  Hanoverians, 
Hessians,  and  Brunswickers,  was  to  defend  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces  against  France,  while  the  king  himself 
directed  his  principal  forces  against  the  Austrians. 

Terrible  was  the  struggle,  the  very  life  of  a  power- 
ful nation  being  at  stake ;  and  bravely  did  the  young 
giant  bear  himself  in  the  contest.  Directed  by  the 
masterly  intellect  and  unconquerable  energies  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  the  Prussians  earned  for  themselves  a  military 
fame  for  all  coming  time ;  and  their  monarch  fairly 
won  for  himself,  throughout  Europe,  the  appellation  of 
Frederic  the  Great ;  and  among  his  own  idolizing  sul>- 
jecta,  that  of  Frederic  the  Unique.  In  March,  1757. 
the  king  entered  Bohemia  at  four  points  at  once,  and 
marched  his  forces  by  four  several  routes  directly  up- 
on the  capital ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  6th  of  May, 
the  four  divisions  met  before  Prague.  A  dreadful  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  victory  declared  for  Prussia,  though 
she  left  sixteen  thousand  of  her  sons  dead  upon  tho 
field.  Marshal  Schwerin  fell  also,  who  alone  was 
44  worth  ten  thousand  men  "  in  the  king's  estimation. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  nineteen  thousand ;  and  among 
the  killed  was  Marshal  Brown,  one  of  the  two  chief  com- 
manders of  tho  enemy.  But  an  attack  made  by  thirty 
thousand  Prussians  against  twice  their  number,  advan- 
tageously encamped  on  the  heights  of  Kolltn,  nenr 
Prague,  resulted,  after  a  murderously  obstinate  battle, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians ;  and  Frederic  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemia. 
Lewald  also  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Jugaern- 
dorf,  and  Cumberland  shamefully  capitulated  to  the 
French  at  Clostersevcn.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  was  marching  to  join  the  imperial  troops,  in  order 
to  bear  down  upon  Saxony,  the  grand  entrepdt  whence 
the  Prussian  king  procured  money,  provisions,  arms, 
and  soldiers.  Leaving  thirty-six  thousand  men  to 
watch  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  and  ordering  two  of  his 
generals  to  drive  out  the  body  of  Croats  who  had 
got  possession  of  Berlin,  Frederic  II.,  after  a  moment 
of  despair,  marched  with  but  sixteen  thousand  men 
against  the  imperial  army  of  sixty  thousand.  In  a 
fierce  engagement  at  Rosbac,  ( 1757,)  he  put  to  com- 
plete rout  both  the  imperialists  and  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  in  Silesia,  Frederic  lost  Winterfield,  one 
of  his  ablest  generals.  Schweidnitz,  with  its  rich  pro- 
visions and  warlike  stores,  was  given  up  to  the  Austri- 
ans ;  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Severn  was  defeated  ai 
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Brcslau,  and  that  city  also  taken  by  the  enemy.  Has- 
tily assembling  a  little  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
the  unconquerable  king  joined  them  to  the  relics  of 
Bevern's  nrmy, sixteen  thousand  men,  discouraged  and 
alarmed  by  defeat.  Frederic  raised  their  depressed 
spirits  by  friendly  converse  ami  sympathizing  com- 
plaisance, praised  their  bravery,  deplored  their  mis- 
fortunes, distributed  to  them  wine  and  provisions,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  awakening  anew  their  courage  and 
enterprise,  and  that  confidence  which  insures  victory. 
With  these  thirty  thousand  men,  the  king  had  the  au- 
dacity to  attack  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  under 
Daun,  and  night  alone  saved  the  imperial  army  from 
complete  ruin.  Twenty-eight  thousand  Austrinns  fell 
on  this  bloody  day  of  Lcuthcn,  (Lissa.)  All  Silesia 
was  now  reconquered. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Frederic  fought  a  Russian 
nrmy  of  eighty  thousand,  at  ZorudorfT,  for  ten  hours, 
with  fourteen  thousand  picked  men,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  driven  back.  A  similar  indecisive  engage- 
ment was  fought  at  Hochkirch  ;  the  imperial  army  fell 
upon  the  Prussians  at  night,  killing  nine  thousand  of 
them.  The  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  French  were 
kept  at  bay,  through  the  prodigious  activity  of  the 
monarch,  seconded  by  his  able  and  successful  gener- 
nls  ;  so  that  the  campaign  terminated,  on  the  whole,  in 
favor  of  Frederic  II.  Not  so  that  of  1759,  which 
brought  with  it  many  defeats  to  the  Prussian  arms,  and 
left  the  king  with  but  thirty  thousand  troops.  The 
campaign  of  1760  was  no  less  disastrous,  at  first,  in 
the  affair  of  Landshut  and  the  siege  of  Dresden ; 
but  the  Prussian  king  was  victorious  at  the  battles  of 
Licgnitz  and  Torgau.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  the  next  year,  Frederic  seemed  utterly  prostrate  ; 
without  money,  without  soldiers,  dispossessed  of  his 
hereditary  estates,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Saxony,  he 
himself  scarcely  expected  to  hold  out  through  another 
campaign.  Fortunately,  his  implacable  enemy,  Eliz- 
abeth 1.,  empress  of  Russia,  died  in  the  early  part  of 
1762,  leaving  the  throne  to  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  and 
friend  of  Frederic.  The  new  emperor  hastened  to 
make  peace  with  Prussia;  and  with  a  generosity  to 
which  history  affords  no  parallel,  restored  the  con- 
quests made,  without  demanding  the  least  indemnity. 
A  body  of  Russian  troops,  even,  was  sent  to  assist 
the  Prussians.  The  king  of  Sweden  soon  after  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Russia  in  making  peace.  Cath- 
arine II.,  Peter's  successor,  declared  for  neutrality. 
Schwcidnitz  was  retaken  by  the  Prussians,  who  gained 
also  a  great  victory  at  Freiburg.  These  events,  favored 
by  the  intervention  of  France  nnd  Russia,  induced 
Austria  to  make  peace,  (A.  D.  1763,)  and  Silesia  was 
lor  the  third  time  assured  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  hitler  part  of  this 
famous  reign,  was  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772. 
In  this  matter,  Frederic  showed  u  more  shameful  eager- 
ness, even,  than  his  nefarious  accomplices,  and  gained 
for  his  share  nearly  all  Polish  Prussia;  he  thus  ob- 
tained a  free  communication  between  his  provinces, 
the  rich  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  greater  extension 
of  his  maritime  commerce,  and  a  large  increase  of 
enlightened  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic's 
lust  campaign  was  in  defence  of  Bavaria,  over  which 
Austria  asserted  unjust  pretensions;  but  through  the  [ 
consummate  military  skill  on  both  sides,  the  campaign 
was  bloodless;  and  thanks  to  the  mediation  of  Franco 
and  Russia,  Bavarian  independence  was  maintained. 
In  1785,  when  Austria  sought  insidiously  to  aggrandize  | 


herself  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria,  Frederic  formed 
the  M  Princes'  Union,"  whose  object  was  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  German  empire,  nnd  the  privileges 
of  its  members.  Soon  after,  Frederic  concluded  o 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  our  United  States; 
and  this  was  his  last  act  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  subsidies  he  had 
levied  on  foreign  states,  Prussia  came  out  of  this  con- 
test for  existence  free  from  debt,  though  her  ware  had 
occasioned  her  the  disbursement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  crowns.  But  the  country  was 
frightfully  devastated.  Agriculture  lucked  hands  —  the 
males,  even  down  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  been 
drafted  in  the  wars  of  independence  —  and  the  plough- 
ing was  done  by  women.  Commercial  and  manu- 
facturing industry  was  deplorably  prostrate.  The 
nobility,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
usurers,  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  kjng  now 
bent  all  his  vast  intellectual  and  moral  energies  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  remedying  so  many  woes.  He  liad 
grain  in  his  storehouses ;  this  he  distributed  to  the 
farmers  for  present  sustenance  and  for  seed,  nnd  gave 
them  all  the  draught  horses  of  the  army.  Part  of  a 
reserved  fund  was  applied  to  build  up  cities  and  vil- 
lages which  had  suffered,  and  to  assist  districts  plunged 
in  debt.  Imposts  were  also  taken  off  for  a  time.  But 
the  measure  most  useful  to  agriculture  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "mortgage  bank,"  which  loaned  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farms,  on  the  securr\ 
of  a  lien  upon  the  lands  to  the  bank.  Manufacturer 
were  encouraged,  and  internal  commerce  promoted  by 
a  cannl  nv\de  to  connect  Stettin  with  Konigsberg.  By 
promulgating  n  new  code  of  Inws,  also,  the  king  estab- 
lished justice,  and  decreased  the  expense  and  delay  gen- 
erally attending  its  pretended  distribution.  Science 
and  genius  were  encouraged.  But  his  army  was  «u 
object  of  peculiar  solicitude,  and  the  occasion  of  van 
expense,  even  in  peace  ;  and  to  fill  his  treasury,  b» 
felt  obliged  to  resort  to  monopolies,  and  the  increax 
of  all  kinds  of  indirect  taxation. 


Frederic  lb*  Great. 

Frederic  the  Great  died  in  1786,  after  a  despotic 
but  celebrated  and  remarkable  reign  of  forty-six  years. 
He  left  Prussia  in  a  condition  incomparably  more  flour- 
ishing than  he  found  it.  He  increased  its  territory  one 
half,  and  nearly  trebled  its  inhabitants.  He  caused 
forty-two  thousand  families  of  foreign  colonists  to 
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transplant  themselves  to  the  unoccupied  soil  of  his 
country,  and  founded  five  hundred  new  settlements 
and  villages.  He  added  four  fortresses  to  the  twelve 
which  he  repaired  and  enlarged ;  nnd  increased  the 
revenue  from  seven  and  a  half  to  twenty-eight  millions 
of  crowns;  he  left  seventy-two  millions  of  crowns  in 
the  treasury,  in  the  place  of  eight  millions  seven  hun- 
dred thousand,  which  he  found  there,  though  he  had  heen 
engaged  in  war  for  eleven  years,  and  had  expended 
more  than  twenty-four  millions  in  his  various  public 
improvements  ! 

The  great  Frederic's  nephew  nnd  successor,  Fred- 
eric William  II.,  was  unworthy  of  his  lineage  and 
station.  Governed  hy  obscure  counsellors  and  shame- 
less women,  he  became  the  puppet  nnd  satellite  of  the 
other  cabinets  of  Europe.  Rut  in  his  internal  admin- 
istration, he  promulgated  n  new  code  of  laws,  encour- 
aged all  kinds  of  industry,  and  constructed  dikes,  roads, 
and  canals.  Paid  by  England  and  allied  with  Austria, 
he  marched  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  the 
Rhine,  in  1792,  to  reinstate  in  their  abused  privileges 
the  French  emigrants,  who  were  there  collected,  after 
having  deserted  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its  utmost 
ne'  d.  The  result  of  three  campaigns  was  a  humili- 
ating treaty  with  France,  in  1795,  which  took  from 
Prussia  all  h<-r  possessions  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine.  Though  he  had  engaged  to  defend  Poland  and 
her  constitution  in  1791,  yet,  in  1793,  Frederic  took 
n  share  of  the  spoils  in  the  second  partition  of  that 
ill-fated  country  among  her  powerful  neighbors, 
amounting  to  nine  hundred  square  miles,  with  eleven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants !  He  also  took  one 
thousand  miles  more,  with  anolber  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  next  year. 
Frederic  William  II.  died  in  1797,  having  not  only 
squandered  upon  greedy  mistresses  nnd  worthless  fa- 
vorites the  immense  treasures  left  by  his  uncle,  the 
late  king,  but  leaving  the  treasury  indebted  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  nnd  eighty -seven  millions  of  crowns. 
His  faults  and  follies  destroyed  the  influence  Prussia 
had  acquired  in  Euro|M\ 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  character  of  his  father, 
the  fame  of  Frederic  William  III.,  the  next  king,  is 
built  on  a  basis  even  more  durable  than  tliat  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  It  was  this  virtuous,  economical,  and 
orderly  sovereign,  who  so  perfected  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  or  the  "  common  school 
system,  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  for  complete- 
ness, and  a  model  for  efficiency  and  thoroughness. 
He  was  able  to  say,  ten  years  before  his  death, 
and  prove  it  by  the  most  rigid  statistics,  that  among 
the  fourteen  millions  of  his  subjects,  there  was  not  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  who 
was  not  receiving  an  elementary  education  more  thor- 
ough and  extended  than  was  given  to  any  largo  num- 
ber of  children  in  any  othor  country  in  the  world  — 
titan  was  provided  by  government  for  the  children  of 
any  other  nation,  indeed,  except  the  small  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Saxony. 

The  events  in  the  history  of  Prussia  which  grew  out 
of  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed in  our  history  of  France.  Hanover,  taken  hy 
Napoleon  in  1803,  was  giveti  to  Prussia  by  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  1605.  TIjo  insignificance  of  the 
Prussian  king,  however,  tempted  Napoleon  to  resume 
possession  of  it  the  next  year.  This  so  exasperated 
Prussia,  that  she  declared  war  against  France,  but  was 
very  soon  overrun  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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French  armies,  after  they  had  gained  the  battles  of  Jena 
nnd  Aucrstadt,  A.  D.  1806 ;  and  Napoleon  installed 
himself,  at  Berlin,  as  master  of  all  Prussia.  Bv  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Frederic  William  III.  lost  half 
of  his  kingdom.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  however, 
in  1815,  restored  its  previous  limits.  The  young  men 
of  Prussia,  fired  with  patriotism  and  the  watchwords 
of  liberty,  had  flown  to  arms  and  borne  back  the  French 
invader ;  but  the  king,  after  his  throne  was  once  more 
secure,  refused  to  give  his  subjects  the  liberal  constitu- 
tion he  had  promised  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the 
promise  was  not  redeemed  during  his  lifetime.  \  \'  to 
the  year  1817,  the  government  continued  to  be  a  des- 
potism, conducted  with  ability,  indeed,  but  without  any 
of  those  guaranties  which  a  civilized  nation  should  have. 

Deeming  that  religion  gives  immense  force  to  the 
state,  the  Prussian  government  aimed  to  become  the 
religious  centre  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  and  to 
l  found,  upon  the  continent,  something  analogous  to  the 
church  and  state  44  establishment"  in  England.  Fred- 
eric William  III.  had,  therefore,  compelled  a  union  of 
1  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  communions  into  one 
!  church.  And  the  two  confessions,  separated  by  an 
abyss  of  blood  and  hate  for  three  centuries,  and 
between  which  the  impetuous  Luther  saw  no  possibility 
of  reconciliation,  amicably  coalesced  by  order  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet !  A  new  liturgy,  more  accommoda- 
ting, and  in  which  each  confession  found  its  religious 
creed  faintly  shadowed  forth,  confirmed  the  union. 
The  same  preacher  now  addresses  both  sects  in  the 
same  congregation.  But,  as  has  happened  in  England, 
the  consequence  is,  that  many,  disgusted  with  the 
papistical  tendencies  of  the  established  church,  or 
wounded  in  their  cherished  predilections  as  to  purity 
of  doctrine  and  life,  quarrel  with  their  preachers,  or 
attend  no  church  at  all,  and  are  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye  by  the  government ;  while  some,  also,  have 
emigrated  to  America.  Rut  all  has  apparently  yielded 
to  the  will  of  the  monarch ;  Luthcrnnism,  giving  the 
prince  ecclesiastical  power,  reigns ;  44  the  church  has 
become  the  bride  of  the  king,  and  each  citizen  is  the 
fruit  of  their  union."  The  curate  became  both  a  civil  and 
an  ecclesiastical  officer ;  44  professing  Christians  alone 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens;  baptism  is 
at  once  a  civil  and  a  religious  rite,  by  which  an 
individual  acquires  a  title  to  happiness  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  and  becomes,  at  one  and  the  some 
time,  a  citizen  of  heaven  and  of  Prussia." 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV., 
came  to  the  throne  in  1840;  and  from  his  previous 
character  and  education,  great  hopes  were  entertained, 
by  the  liberal  portion  of  his  subjects,  that  he  would 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  age  ;  but  his  harsh  answers 
to  some  municipalities  who  ventured  humbly  to  ask 
him  for  the  constitution  long  before  promised  by  his 
father,  soon  dashed  these  hopes,  and  showed  him  to 
belong  to  the  same  obstinate  race  of  autocrats  as  his 
predecessors.  Tho  system  of  government  continued 
to  be  a  sort  of  44  political  pantheism,  which  merged 
tho  nation  in  the  thought  and  will  of  the  prince,  who 
was  at  once  pontiff  and  king,  temporal  and  spiritual 
sovereign,  political,  military,  and  religious  command- 
er-in-chief." 

In  the  same 'way  as  the  government  is  tho  church, 
so  docs  it  form,  as  it  were,  the  immense  school  of 
Prussia,  adapting  itself  to  every  age  and  capacity. 
All  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  arc  either 
under  tho  immediate  direction  of  the  government,  or 
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subjected  to  its  surveillance.  Schools  are  scattered 
in  all  the  cities,  and  through  all  the  country,  and  con- 
nected with  the  government  by  its  ecclesiastic  or 
civil  officers,  who  superintend  them.  It  needs  not  fenr 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  for  it  is  itself  the 
focus  of  the  light  and  its  supreme  regulator ! 

Government,  having  thus  in  its  bunds  the  national 
faith  and  worship,  by  the  church  which  it  rules,  sci- 
ence and  intelligence,  by  the  education  it  directs,  pos- 
sesses also  the  material  forces  of  the  countrv,  by  the 
army,  which  is,  as  it  were,  44  the  crowning  work,  the 
administrative  fact,  the  type  of  all  the  other  branches," 
to  which  it  communicates  that  regularity  and  uniform- 
ity, that  mechanism,  which  characterize  the  adminis- 
tration, and  make  the  government  one  tremendous 
machine.  In  Prussia,  indeed,  every  citizen  is  born  n 
soldier  ;  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  simple,  prince  and 
subject,  each  and  all  must  serve  at  least  three  years 
in  the  army.  The  barracks  arc  a  kind  of  monasteries, 
where  the  soldier  is  shut  up  and  condemned  to  celi- 
bacy, like  a  monk  ;  but  the  lite  rary  and  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  new  recruit  is  continued.  Au  obedience, 
enforced  by  blows  and  horrible  punishments,  enchains 
the  private  to  his  officer,  the  subaltern  to  bis  superior, 
and  all  to  the  general-in-chief,  the  king. 

I'nder  all  this  rigid  training,  we  should  expect  the 
Prussian  character  to  be  marked  by  a  passivity  nnd 
want  of  originality,  as  is  the  case.  Ever  waiting  for 
an  impulse  from  government,  and  looking  to  it  to  ini- 
tiate every  thing,  the  Prussians  huvo  the  character  of 
being  the  best  of  subjects,  while  lacking  those  essential 
characteristics  of  u  good  citizen  —  an  active,  self- 
relying  public  spirit,  and  practical  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  civil  affairs.  The  individual  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  the  machine.  They  are  otherwise  intelligent,  well- 
educated,  and  probably  superior  in  refinement  of  mun- 
ners,  especially  at  the  capital,  to  most  other  Germans. 

Immediately  after  the  French  revolution  of  1818, 
disturbances  occurred  at  Berlin,  (.March  13,)  which 
obliged  the  king  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
oeople.  After  :t  time,  however,  a  reaction  took  place, 
and  aiTuirs  returned  U»  their  former  state. 

Sovereigns  of  Prussia. 


A.  K 

I.VJH.  Albert  of Brandenburg. 
1563.  Albert  Frederic. 

Krokxt*. 
I       George  Frederic. 
l*;0d.  Joachim  Frederic,  (E- 
lector  of  Branden- 

1G09.  John  Si«i»mund,  (Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.) 

Dukes. 
1618.  John  Sigismund. 


Dot*  of  Accession. 
A.  I». 

1021.  George  William. 
1G40.  Frederic  William,  the 
Great  Elector. 

Kinos. 

1688.  Frederic    I.,  (Elector 
Frederic  111.) 

1713.  Frederic  William  I. 

17t0.  Frederic     II.,  tho 
Great. 

1786.  Frederic  WiUiam  11. 
1797.  Frederic  William  III. 
18*0.  Frederic  WiUiam  IV. 


CHAPTER  CCCCL. 

We.-  rpHAUA.  —  Historical  Account —  The  Fern 
Courts— The  Anabaptists— Their  Outrages 
and  SuJTerings. 

One  of  the  most  important  portions  of  Prussia  is 
Westphalia,  which  has  undergone  such  a  variety  of 
changes,  that  it  requires  a  distinct  historical  notice. 
Tho  name  has  been  applied  to  tracts  of  country  of 


various  extent,  at  different  times.  It  is  now  n  Prussiur. 
province,  with  an  area  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  a 
population  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  bounded 
by  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hcsse-Cassel,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  whs  given  to 
that  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  still  called  S-iuer- 
land  —  that  is, 44  Red-land"  —  by  the  common  people, 
between  the  Wcser  and  the  Elbe.  The  archbishop 
of  Cologne  received  Sauerland  as  a  fief  from  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  in  1179,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia. 
In  w  hen  that  archbishopric  was  abolished,  West- 

phalia passed  as  a  duchy  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  which 
power  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815.  It  then  had 
an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Circle  of  Westphalia,  which  belonged  to  the 
Germanic  empire  till  the  peace  of  Luneville,  had 
twenty-seven  thousand  square  utiles,  with  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  north  by 
the  German  Ocean,  east  by  I*ower  Saxony,  west  by 
the  Netherlands,  and  south  by  the  Circle  6f  the  In»wer 
Rhine.  The  Circle  of  Wcslphnlia  is  historically  inter- 
esting, as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  Vehme,and  the 
scene  of  the  Anabaptist  extravagances,  crimes,  and 
sufferings. 

The  Vehme  —  that  is, 44  court  "  —  or  Fern  Courts  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  a  relic  of  the  rude  efforts  of 
barbarism  to  establish  justice  ;  it  was  the  revival,  in 
1220,  of  the  frey-jicld  gerieht,  or  44  open  field  court  " 
of  former  days  of  heathenism,  whose  judges  were  named 
by  the  priests  of  Mars.  After  the  christianization  of 
Germany,  the  sixteen  judges  were  elected  by  certain 
monks.  Charlemagne  provided  that  the  place  of 
meeting  should  be  roofed  in  ;  but  it  retained  its  old 
name  of  Mall,  —  a  name,  by  the  way,  still  applied  to 
the  open  wulk  around  Boston  Common.  The  senior 
member  acted  as  graf,  or  count,  the  junior  as  crier, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  as  jurymen.  In  anck  ut 
times,  the  tribunal  —  called  the  44  king's  stool  "  —  was 
a  green  plot,  sixteen  feet  square,  measured  by  rods  of 
the  length  of  one  side,  which  rods  were  themselves 
first  verified  as  to  their  length  by  the  graf,  with  his 
right  foot.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  rod 
measure.  The  crier  then  consecrated  the  square  to 
justice  by  digging  a  trench  in  the  centre  :  into  this  each 
of  the  judges  cast  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  tile,  and  a 
coal,  and  it  was  then  filled  up.* 

•  When  a  criminal  -was  to  be  tried,  or  a  civil  cause  decided, 
the  "free  graf"  and  "free  jurymen "  assembled  on  the  »pot 
thus  hallowed ;  and  the  crier,  after  proclaiming  silence,  ad- 
dressed the  graf  in  an  uncouth  rhyme,  which  may  be  1 
lated  thus :  — 

"Sir  Graf, 
By  your  leave. 
And  with  submission, 
I  crave  permission  — 
So  tell  me,  I  pray, 
If  your  vassal  may 
This  seat  now  place 

Upon  the  king's  scat  by  your  good  grace. 

To  which  the  graf  replied  in  a  different  metre,  — 
"  Whilst  the  sun  shines  equally 
On  lord  and  serf,  on  low  and  high, 
On  peasant's  toil,  and  monarch  s  care, 
I  mighty  justice  will  declare ;  — 
Place  the  seat  by  measure  even, 
That  equal  judgment  may  be  given, 
And  all  may  hear  impartially 
The  accusation  and  reply." 

The  crier  then  placed  the  seat  exactly  in  the 
square,  and  again  addressed  the  graf:  — 

"Sir  Orar,  master  kind. 
Of  your  honor  I  you 
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The  Vchmic  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  as  revived  in 
the  time  of  Frederic  II., — A.  D.  12*20, — had  an  heredi- 
tary chairman,  the  lord  of  the  district,  or  his  delegate, 

,  who  also  appointed  the  jurymen,  or  schoppcn.  A  pub- 
lic court  was  held  thrice  a  year,  and  lie  that  refused 
to  appear  before  it  when  summoned,  was  tried  by  a 
portion  of  the  judges  called  44  the  initiated,"  sitting  in 
tecrtl  tribunal.  Their  sessions  were  generally  in  the 
balls  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Cologne.  The  jury- 
men took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and  I 
of  secrecy,  under  awful  penalties.  They  had  a  kind 
of  masonic  signs,  grips,  &c,  by  which  they  recognized 
each  other.  The  accuser  and  accused  made  their 
statements  on  oath  ;  if  the  latter  refused  to  appear,  he 
was  condemned,  and  placed  under  ban.  Soon  after 
this,  the  corpse  of  the  condemned  was  sure  to  be  found 
bunging  on  a  tree,  in  the  trunk  of  which  was  stuck  a 

j  dagger,  inscribed  with  the  mystic  cipher  of  the  Ychme, 
S.  S.  (J.  (J.,  —  that  is,  slick,  stone,  grans,  groan, — 
words,  probably,  of  secret  meaning.  The  srhapjtrn 
also  made  circuits  by  day  and  by  night,  and  had  the 
right  to  execute  upon  the  spot  criminals  caught  in  the 
fact.  All  the  tribunals  were  subject  to  a  general 
chapter,  presided  over  by  the  emperor,  or  his  depjty,  i 
I  he  sovereign  of  Westphalia.  The  institution  spread 
throughout  (iermanv,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
numltercd  one  hundred  thousand  member-;  but  it  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  the  next  century.  '1  .e  last  fern 
court,  held  near  Munster,  was  superseded,  in  1811,  by 
the  French  code. 

The  Anabaptists,  as  their  name  imports,  taught  that 
infant  baptism  was  unscriptural,  and  that  those  thus 

1  baptized  must  be  44  baptized  again,"  in  order  to  become 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  They  also,  in  op- 
position to  Luther,  taught  tlwit  n-sistniice  to  unjust  sov- 
creigns  was  right,  and  looked  for  a  kingdom  of  the 
saints  on  earth  — a  spiritual  republic.  This  sect  arose 
at  Zwickau,  and  were  headed  by  one  Klaus  Storch,  a 
weaver,  who  went  about  attended  by  twelve  apostles 
and  seventy-two  disciples.  Expelled  from  Zwickau, 
they  came  to  Wittemberg,  and  were  driven  thence  by 
Luther.  Munzcr,  one  of  the  apostles,  plundered  the 
monasteries  and  the  houses  of  the  rich  in  Saxony,  and 
.aught  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  goods  among 
Christians.  His  exhortations  collected  an  army  of 
peasants  and  miners,  who  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  by  the  united  troops  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick.  Munzcr 

I  your  will  obey  : 

tell  mo.  I  pray. 
Whether  these  rods  be  right  and  true. 
For  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  too, 
To  measure  land,  estate,  and  Bear  : 
Tell  me,  a*  you  perdition  fear. 

The  fcrmf  then  laid  the  rods  on  the  ground,  and  measured 
them  with  his  right  foot  —  an  operation  which  wu  oUo 
performed  by  each  of  the  jurymen-  The  crier  now  spoke 
again  :  — 

"Sir  Graf; 
I  ask  your  leave, 
(If  ii  be  vour  good  pleasure,) 
That  1  with  then  your  rod*  should  measure. 
Openly  and  without  deceit. 
Here  the  king's  free  judgment  seat." 

The  graf  replied,  — 

"  Right  I  allow. 
Wrong  forbid  in  this  cause, 
Under  the  pains  of  our  old  known  laws." 

Tho  plot  having  been  duly  measured,  the  praf  took  hia 
I    aeat,  and  delivered  hia  charce  to  the  iurv  in  these  words,  — 


himself  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle,  A.  I>. 

In  15'i9,  the  Anabaptists  committed  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses in  St.  (J.ill,  Bnsle,  Stuttgart!,  and  Erfurt,  robbing 
the  people,  going  naked, —  as  if,  being  in  paradise, 
clothes  were  superfluous,  —  and  riding  about,  like  chil- 
dren, on  hobby-horses,  broomsticks, &c.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  taken,  and  hanged  by  the  public  author- 
ities. Munster,  in  Westphalia,  having  risen  against  its 
I  bishop,  (A.  D.  15"27,)  the  leader  of  the  revolt  joined  the 
Anabaptists,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  city,  under 
John  of  Leyden,a  tailor,  and  Knippcrdolling,  a  burgo- 
master, his  lieutenant.  The  new  chief  commenced 
his  proceedings  by  running  stark  naked  almiit  the 
streets,  screaming,  44  The  King  of  Zion  is  come;" 
while  his  lieutenant  shouted, 44  Every  high  place  slwll 
be  brought  low  ;  "  and  the  mob  instantly  pulled  down 
all  the  steeples  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  sect  now 
nocked  to  Munster;  but  as  among  them  there  were 
six  times  as  many  women  as  men,  John  proposed  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  set  the  example  by  taking 
seventeen  females  to  himself!  The  city  was  besieged 
by  the  bishop  ar.i  \m  allies,  and  defended  by  soldiers, 
i  aided  by  boys  who  shot  arrows  with  deadly  effect, 
while  women  paured  down  wet  lime  and  melted 
pitch  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  Famine  soon 
showed  itself,  but  the  fanatic  leaders  revelled  in  plenty. 
This  being  renroved  by  one  of  John's  wives,  he  killed 
uiH  datn,tv.  n«md  her  corpse  with  Ins  other  wives. 
The  city  was  stormed,  the  fanatics  put  to  the  sword, 
and  their  leaders  tortured,  and  hung  up  on  a  tower  in 
cages,  to  perish  miserably. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  erected  bv  Napo- 
leon in  1807,  and  its  sovereignty  given  to  his  brother, 
Joseph.  It  included  part  of  llesse-Casscl,  Brunswick, 
and  other  petty  states,  with  Paderborn,  Minden,  (-Jot- 
lingcti,  Magdeburg,  <Vc,  an  area,  in  all,  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  with  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Cassel  was  its  capital.  Its 
constitution  was  entirely  on  the  French  model ;  and 
though  previously  exhausted,  the  country  began  to  re- 
vive under  a  good  administration.  In  j810,  Hanover 
was  added  to  it,  but  soon  taken  away  again.  It  fur- 
nished twenty-four  thousand  men  to  Najwleon's  Russian 
expedition,  few  of  whom  returned  ;  twelve  thousand 
W  cstphalians  subsequently  followed  him  to  Saxony. 
But  in  the  same  year,  1812,  the  government  of  Prussia 
wus  restored,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  abolished. 

"  All  who  on  this  day  appear : 
By  vour  consent  is  holdcn  here, 
I  nder  heaven"*  light  canopy, 
Our  free  tribunal,  openly. 
Come,  while  sunshine  yet  is  lasting,  — 
Come,  while  still  your  lips  are  fasting. 
By  rule  Is  set  the  judgment  seat, 
The  w»n<i»  are  proved  wherewith  we  mete. 
Judge  truly  then,  without  favor  or  fear: 
Up,  a  vuted  and  accuser,  while  daylight  is  here." 

Proclamkjon  was  then  made,  three  times,  that  none  by 
word  or  sign  should  presume  to  disturb  the  sittings  of  the 
court ;  and  the  jurymen,  unarmed  and  with  bare  heads,  took 
thrir  places  round  the  judgment  seat.  The  accused  now 
appeared  with  his  sponsors.  If  he  took  an  oath  of  innocence 
on  the  cross  of  the  sword,  and  none  swore  against  him,  ho 
was  discharged ;  and,  taking  a  cross-penny,  cast  it  down  before 
the  graf.  turned,  and  went  his  way :  —  whosoever,  says  an 
old  law,  « offcreih  him  let  or  hinderance,  hath  broken  the 
king's  peace."  If  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  or  was  convicted 
on  tho  oaths  of  a  greater  number  than  swore  in  his  favor,  tho 
graf  passed  sentence  of  death,  banishment,  or  fine.  Criminals 
capitally  convicted  wore  hurried  away  at  once,  and  hung  or 
the  nearest  tx«* 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLI. 


Bavaria  —  Saxony  —  Hanover  — -  Wirtembero 
—  Baden — Other  States. 

Bavaria  derives  its  name  from  the  BoU  Of  Doioarii 
of  classic  Europe,  whence  its  German  appellation, 
Baiern.  The  original  territory  formed  one  of  the 
most  ancient  duchies  in  Europe.  It  is  now  one  half 
greater  than  in  1777,  ami  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  Circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  cer- 
tain districts  of  Suabia,  Anspach,  Bnircnth,  Bamberg, 
Wurzburg,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  Frcisingcn,  nnd  parts 
of  Mainz,  Fulda,  and  Spires.  In  1777,  the  elector 
palatine  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  nnd  added  to 
it  his  patrimony  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles.  Bavaria  now  contains  an  area  of 
thirty-one  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  second  in  im- 
portance, among  the  German  states,  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  only.  Its  population  is  over  four  millions.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  and  few  countries  possess  a  more 
productive  soil ;  yet  much  of  it  lay  waste  through 
ignorance  and  idleness,  till  the  present  enlightened 
government  took  measures  to  bring  it  into  use.  Grain, 
wine,  and  hops  arc  its  chief  products.  Full  liberty  of 
conscience  was  established,  in  1818,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. About  one  quarter  of  the  population  ore  Prot- 
plants,  sixty  thousand  Jews,  and  the  rest  Catholics. 
A  system  of  common  schools  exists  with  a  thorough  nnd 
efiieiont  organization.  The  government  isconstitutional ; 
and  by  the  constitution  of  1*18,  Maximilian  Joseph  se- 
cured to  his  people  liberty  of  conscience,  equality  before 


the  law  and  as  to  taxes,  with  a  legislature  elected  by  on 
classes  of  resident  citizens,  and  enjoying  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public  taxes,  am! 
requiring  the  redress  of  nil  infringements  of  the  rights 
recognized  by  the  constitution.  The  revenue  amounts 
to  about  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  aver- 
i  aging  about  three  dollars  to  each  individual.  As  to 
military  resources,  every  Bavarian  is  liable  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  militia  after  the  age  of  twenty-one  years; 
any  one  between  eighteen  and  thirty  may  enlist  to 
the  regular  armv ;  nnd  no  Bavarian  can  settle  or 
marry,  or  receive  n  definite  appointment,  till  he  RM 
done  all  that  the  military  law  requires.  The  efTeeti\« 
military  force  is  somewhat  less  than  sixty  thousand 
men.  There  are  in  Bavaria  two  thousand  four  hnodn 
and  seven  noble  families,  of  which  not  one  thousand 
possess  landed  property.  * 

Six  hundred  yenrs  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Bo'.i  f 
emigrated  from  Gaul,  and,  after  subduing  the  natives, 
settled  themselves  between  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Danube  nnd  the  Alps.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed  a  pan 
of  Vindelicia.  No  country  suffered  more  than  Bavaria 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  in  the 
second  century  and  later,  which  kept  it  in  a  condition 
of  wretchedness  and  slavery.  At  last,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  the  Meruit,  Marromanni,  Thuringii, 
and  other  tribes,  established  themselves  permanent- 
ly in  Noricum,  a  part  of  the  present  Bavaria,  adopted 
the  name  of  Boioarii,  gave  that  of  Boioaria  to  the 
country,  and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  abandon 
their  native  language  and  customs  for  those  of  the 
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German  race.  Bavaria  passed  from  ihc  Romans  to 
Uif  Ostrogoths ;  thou  to  the  Frank*,  who  allowed  its 
people  to  elect  their  own  dukes  from  tile  patrician  line 
af  the  Agiloljingcrs.  These  exercised  a  nearly  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  for  two  hundreij  and  fifty  years. 
Thansilo,  the  last  duke,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
•    Charlemagne,  A.  D.  783. 

In  1070,  the  emperor  granted  Bavaria  to  the  Guelfs, 
and  in  1 180,  to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsbach,  a  native 
prince,  from  whom  the  present  sovereigns  are  de- 
scended. On  failure  of  the  direct  line  in  1777,  Charles 
Throdore,  die  elector  palatine,  enme  to  the  throne,  and 
added  his  palatinate  to  the  kingdom,  as  already  re- 
marked, while  he  ceded  the  district  of  Inn — eight 
hundred  and  forty  square  miles  —  to  Austria.  Subse- 
quent changes,  bv  adding  or  subtracting  one  and 
another  district,  left  its  territory  to  consist  of  the  parts 
enumerated  above.  The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was 
M<i.rimilian  Joseph,  A.  D.  1806,  who  left  the  throne  to 
his  son,  Louis  Charles  Augustus  /.,  in  1825.  This 
king,  becoming  infatuated  with  an  adventuress,  the 
notorious  Lola  "Mentis,  made  himself  so  contemptible 
to  his  subjects,  in  1H 18,  that,  on  March  *-i*«id  of  that 
year,  he  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  Maximilian 
II.,  who  mens  with  as  much  moderation  as  can  he  ex- 
pected, amid  tli«-  il.--jM.tii-  iiiflu  -n  i  s  that  surround  him. 

Louis  I.,  lately  king  of  Bavaria,  —  the  most  liberal 
of  the  German  princes,  —  in  order  to  gratify  the  strong 
feeling  of  nationality  which  exists  among  all  who 
«peak  the  German  language,  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  near  the  line  of  canal  which  connects  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
a  building  suggestive  and  symbolical  of  Germanism, 
and  calculated  to  unite  together  the  German  memories 
of  the  past,  the  German  pride  in  the  present,  and  the 
German  hopes  in  the  future.  To  recall  the  earliest 
ideas  of  the  Germanic-  nations,  he  called  it  the  Valhalla, 

i  — the  "  hall  of  heroes,"  —  so  famous  in  the  creed  of 
the  renowned  barbarians,  from  whom  the  Teutonic  race 
is  descended.  This  vast  hall  of  Odin  was  the  shadowy 
I  heaven  of  their  fierce  m\  tlio!o»y,  already  noticed  at 
page  971  ;  irs  name  was, then-fore, appropriately  given 
to  an  en-ction  intended  to  commemorate  the  immortal 
men  ami  women,  deeds,  arts,  and  ideas  of  Germany. 
The  building  is  modelled,  externally,  after  the  Parthe- 
non of  Athens  ;  internally  it  is  unique,  hut  thoroughly 
.•j.isn:c.  It  is  one  hundred  and  tour  feet  high,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 

i  ami  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  built  of  vast  blocks  of 
-ill id  marble,  raised  on  terraces  of  masonry.  It  crowns 
the  toj>  of  a  hill.  The  walls  tire  eight  or  nine  feet 
'tii.-k,  and  the  roof  is  of  bmnze  and  iron.  The  inside 
is  magnificently  ornamented,  and  upon  its  sides  are 
arniii-jed  the  busts  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
I  ieriuail  nice. 

The  various  inhabitants  of  Bavaria*  differ  very  much 
in  character;  the  Bavarian  from  the  highlands  near 
1  Tyrol,  and  the  Franeonian  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  as  unlike  as  any  two  Germain  prob- 
iltly  can  be.  The  different  parts  of  this  young  king- 
dom, indeed,  have  been  so  recently  united,  that  it  is 
not  |K*sibte  to  speak  of  any  character  as  common  to 
its  inhabitants.  The  native  of  Upper  Bavaria  is  short 
■  in  stature,  hanly,  and  laborious.  Many  of  the  Bava- 
rians arc  distinguished  for  mechanical  talent. 

Saxont.  —  The  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
I  Saxons  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  has  been 
alluded  to.    The  names  earliest  known  among  the 
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tribes  of  Northern  Central  Europe,  afterward  called 
Saxons  —  from  sax,  a  short  sword  —  are  the  Chauei, 
the  Cherusci — who  muted  the  Romans  —  the  Cimbriy 
and  the  Trutones.  In  the  thinl  century  A.  D.,  the 
Saxons  were  a  numerous  people,  warlike  and  piratical, 
who  devastated  the  coasts  of  Belgium  and  Britain. 
The  latter  country  was  invaded,  in  the  fifth  century, 
by  two  considerable  honles  of  these,  under  Hcngtst 
and  Ilorsa.  Those  of  the  race  who  remained  in  Ger- 
many, the  East  and  Wesl-phalians,  and  Engrians, 
occupied  a  vague  extent  of  country.  Charlemagne 
waged  a  thirty  years'  war  with  the  brave  but  savage 
Saxons,  under  their  famous  chief,  Wittekind,  duke  of 
Westphalia,  who  was  at  length  subdued,  and  embraced 
Christianity. 

In  815,  there  was  a  duke  of  Saxony;  and  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Germany,  the  Suxons  were  the  mos* 
powerful  of  the  six  German  nations — the  Eastern 
Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suahians,  and 
Bavarians.  In  919,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
I. ;  and  transmitted  the  dignity  to  his  son,  grandsor, 
and  great-grandson.  The  duchy  afterward  passed  to 
the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  Guelf  family,  A.  I).  11*25, 
of  which  Henry  the  Lion  —  celebrated  for  his  contest 
with  the  emperor — was  a  member,  A.  O.  1146-95. 
After  several  changes,  Frederic  the  Warrior,  mar- 
grave of  Meissen  (Misnia)  and  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
became  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony,  1 4*J4 . 

The  union  of  these  three  countries  rendered  the 
elector  of  Saxony  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Germany.  Fredrric  the  Wise  (A.  D.  I486  to 
1525)  was  celebrated  as  the  protector  of  Luther  fmm 
the  fate  of  IIuss,  as  the  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg.  At 
the  close  of  the  fihWnth  century.  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  I'pper  Saxony.  l*owcr  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia,  till  1806.  At  the  pacification  of  Europe  in 
1815,  the  separate  existence  of  Saxony,  which  had  been 
faithful  to  Napoleon,  was  debated  ;  but  finally  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions,  of  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  bv  taking  from  it.  for  Prussia,  some  nine 
thousand  square  miles,  to  form  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  also  Westphalia.  The  remnant  way 
called  the  Kingdbm  of  Sarony ;  and  though  it  is  i! 
smallest  kingdom  of  Europe,  its  people  ore  the  Im-m 
and  most  universally  educated.  Intelligence,  industry, 
and  honesty  distinguish  the  inhabitants. 

Hanover.  —  Hanover,  with  an  area  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles,  and 
a  pojiulation  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred,  is  bounded  north-west  by  the 
German  Ocean,  north-east  by  the  Elbe,  east  and  south- 
east by  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  south-west  by  Lippe, 
Hessc-Cassel,  and  Prussia,  and  west  by  Holland.  The 
valleys  between  its  mountains  arc  fertile,  and  its 
heathy  downs  pasture  immense  flocks.  When  the 
heath  is  in  bloom,  some  sixty  thousand  hives  are 
brought  upon  these  downs,  and  honey  is  made  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  The 
revenue  is  between  four  and  five  million  dollars, 
and  the  military  establishment  numbers  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  twenty-seven  hundred  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  thousand  militia.  In  the  latter,  all  males 
between  seventeen  and  fifty  years  of  age  are  liable  to 
I  serve.  There  arc  about  two  hundred  thousand  Cath- 
I  olica  and  ten  thousand  lews  :  the  rest  of  the  people 
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are  Protestants.  The  government  Is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

A  few  independent  tribes  of  hunters  and  herdsmen 
are  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  territory  known  to  his- 
ton'.  It  is  named  as  the  abode  of  the  Chcrusci,  who 
defeated  Varus,  the  Chauci,  and  the  Longobardi. 
When  Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  here,  its 
inhabitants  were  Saxons.  For  several  hundred  years, 
it  was  a  part  of  Saxony.  During  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  eighty-five  towns  composing  the  Hanseatic 
league,  thirteen  were  of  Hanover.  On  the  death  of 
the  English  Queen  Anne,  the  electors  of  Hanover,  of 
the  family  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  become  kings 
of  England,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  two  countries  we  re  separated, 
*  i  as  the  electorate  of  Hanover  could  descend  only  in 
the  male  line;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest 
surviving  brother  of  King  William  IV.  of  England, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  by  the  title  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  A.  D.  18:n.  Ho  still  reigns,  and,  though 
bitterly  opposed  to  reforms,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  general  demand  for  popular  rights ;  and,  in 
March,  1848,  granted  his  subjects  freedom  of  the 
press,  amnesty  for  political  offences,  and  the  conven- 
tion and  public  declaration  of  the  states,  or  represent- 
ative assembly. 

Wirtenberg.  —  Wirtcmbcrg   is  a  kingdom,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  one  hundred  broad, 
lying  between  Baden  on  the  west  and  Bavaria  on  the 
east,  with  an  area  of  about  seve  n  thousand  five  hun- 
{\    dred  square  miles.    Its  territory  is  mountainous,  and 
for  the  most  part  extremely  feriile.    In  agricultural 
:  i    and  manufacturing  industry,  as  also  in  trade,  both 
external  and  internal,  Wirtcmbcrg  is  highly  flourish- 
ing.   Its  people  nre  good  natured,  well  educated,  and 
robust.    Its  university  at  Tubingen  has  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  its 
fine  system  of  common  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the 
whole  population  —  a  proportion  larger  than  in  Eng- 
land and  France.    The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is 
about  ten  millions  of  florins,  nnd  the  army,  on  the 
i:    peace  establishment,  numbers  five  or  six  thousand: 
the  war  establishment  enrolls  about  nineteen  thousand 
men.    Every  subject  is  liable  to  serve  six  years  in 
i    the  army.    The  government  has  been  an  hereditary 
i    constitutional  monarchy  since  1819 ;  previously,  it  was 
a  simple  monarchy.    Stuttgard  is  the  capital. 

The  Alemanni,  those  renowned  enemies  of  Rome 
nnd  conquerors  of  her  armies,  dwelt  here  ol  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  A.  D. ;  in  496,  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  under  Clovis.  The 
I  country  was  afterward  called  Suaf/ia,  which  anciently 
included  Wirtcmbcrg,  Baden,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm, 
and  its  dukes  in  time  acquired  the  imperial  crown  ; 
but  the  duchy  of  Suabia  was  ruined  on  the  death  of 
Conradin,  in  1208,  being  frittered  into  peity  sovereign- 
ties, which  now  became  independent. 

Ulrich  I.,  count  of  Wirtemburg,  one  of  these  petty 
sovereigns,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
the  kingdom.  Ebcrhard  the  Illustrious  had  a  reign 
of  sixty  years,  checkered  with  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes. He  commenced  the  attempts  upon  the  rights 
of  the  imperial  cities,  called  the  War  of  the  Cities 
—  which  was  carried  on  between  the  nobles  and 
burjjesRCS  for  two  hundred  years.  Being  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  empire  to  answer  certain  complaints, 
he  appeared,  with  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse,  and 
|i    declared   himself  to  be  nobody's  vassal.     He  was 


placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  hi*  stat<^ 
entirely  overrun,  the  imperialist  troops  cotnmivin^ 
unbounded  excesses.  On  the  emperor's  death,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  all  his  territory,  with  considerable 

-  * 

additions. 

Ebcrhard  V.,  after  a  youth  of  profligacy,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1482,  and  faithfully  devoted  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  indebted  to 
him  for  iho  first  foundation  of  a  representative  consti- 
tution. The  emperor  Maximilian  declared  at  his  grave 
that  he  had  "  left  no  equal  in  the  empire  in  princely 
virtues."  A.  D.  1496.  Christopher,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1550,  was  possessed  of  great  talents  and  the 
noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  It  was  he  wlw 
completely  established  the  Protestant  religion,  ami 
founded  a  constitution  in  church  und  stnte,  the  mam 
features  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  Situated 
directly  between  Germany  and  France,  WirtermVrg 
suffered  dreadful  ravages  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  seven  years' 
war ;  and  also  in  the  hostile  operations  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  Jn  1797,  Frederic 
William  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  William,  the  present  sovereign,  in 
1816. 

Baden.  —  The  grand  duchy  of  Bnden  —  having  six 
thousand  square  mites  of  surface,  nnd  more  than  one 
million  people  —  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Manheim,  sloping  down  from  the 
Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring,  and  broken 
into  a  number  of  fine  nnd  broad  subordinate  valleys. 
The  soil  of  these  is  extremely  fertile,  nnd  the  hi)l-si<!ts 
are  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage.  Its  transit 
trade  is  very  great,  and  its  people  are  industrious  and 
prosperous.  Cnrlsruhc  is  now  the  capital  ;  but  the 
majcsiic  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  is  at 
Heidelberg.  The  duchy  derives  its  name  from  Baden 
a  city  so  called  from  its  warm  baths,  which  still  at' met 
the  diseased  and  the  gay.  The  educational  establish- 
ments of  Baden  are  very  extensive,  including,  beside 
common  or  primury  schools,  thirteen  gymnasiums, 
four  lyceums,  nnd  two  universities.  Since  1817,  it 
lias  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg. 

From  1052  to  1527,  there  jverc  sixteen  sovereigns 
of  Bnden  :  in  1527,  it  was  divided  into  the  two  sover- 
eignties of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Dourlach  :  down 
to  1761,  the  former  had  ei»ht  sovereigns,  and  the  latter 
nine,  in  the  Inst  of  w  hom,  Charles  Frederic,  who  sur- 
vived the  last  sovereign  of  Baden-Baden,  the  two 
were  again  united,  as  the  two  soxercigns  liad  agreed 
they  should  be  in  either  survivor.  In  1(S01,  the  treri'y 
of  Luneviile  raised  Charles  Frederic  to  the  dignity  of 
elector,  nnd  he  afterward  constantly  sided  with  France. 
Leopold,  the  present  grand  duke,  came  to  the  sover- 
eignty in  1830.  In  is  is  revolutionary  agitation  shook 
tin.'  country,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  general  reaction. 

Other  German  Status.  —  The  other  states,  as  w  ill 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  nt  page  970,  vary 
in  extent  from  fifty-two  square  miles  to  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twelve,  nnd  in  population  from  five 
or  six  thousand  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
They  consist  of  one  electorate,  six  grand  duchies,  ten 
duchies,  ten  principalities,  four  free  cities,  and  one 
landgravinte.  The  details  of  the  history  of  all  these 
petty  sovereignties  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  work.  We  can  only  notice 
them  very  briefly. 
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Jfcsse'CasscI  is  a  picturt'sque  counlrv.  It  lies 
chiefly  on  the  Fulda,  and  its  branches,  surrounded  by 
Saxc- Weimar,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Dnnnstadt,  Nassau,  nnd 
Hanover,  and  between  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Sax- 
I  ony  and  Westphalia.  Its  ancient  landgraves  were 
warlike  ami  powerful,  and  it  in  now  restored  to  their 
representative,  tlie  present  elector,  after  forming;  for  a 
while  tlie  central  part  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  ephem- 
eral kingdom  of  Westphalia,  A.  D.  1807  to  1813.  In 
1818,  the  elector  yielded  to  the  demands  for  popular 
rights,  but  not  till  u  severe  riot  hud  occurred.  — llesse- 
Darmstadt  consists  of  two  portions,  separated  by  the 
River  Mayne  and  the  territory  of  Frankfort :  it  includes 
the  famous  cities  of  Mnyence  and  Worms.  It  has  now  a 
free  constitution.  The  two  Messes,  called  Upper  and 
Lower,  formed  one  government,  mostly,  from  A.  D.  1257 
to  the  French  revolution,  with  eighteen  kings.  Their 
modern  sovereigns  are  infamous  for  enriching  them- 
selves by  letting  out  the  limbs,  blood,  and  lives  of  their 
subjects  for  hire.  Hessian  mercenaries  served  in  the 
American  war. —  llrsic Hamburg,  between  Frankfort 
nnd  Nassau,  owes  its  existence  to  the  recent  favor  of 
Austria ;  it  has  but  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 
—  Mccklenhurg'Schircrin  is  a  little  larger  than  Connecti- 
cut, and  lies  between  the  Kibe  and  Baltic,  Holstein  and 
Prussia.  Henry  the  Lion  stil>dncd  it ;  but  in  A.  I). 
1 161,  it  became  n  princedom  again,  its  chief,  Pribislas, 
having  embraced  Christiani'v.  The  Meckleiiburgs 
hud  some  twenty-two  priiu  '-s  down  to  the  French  rev- 
olution, from  which  they  snl^-red  much.  — Mecklenburg' 
Si  relit-,  is  not  so  large  as  Rhode  Island;  it  is  between 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hmndenbvirg  and  Pomera- 
9a,  with  Schwerin  on  lite  north-west.  It  has  given  two 
queens  to  Great  Britain. —  Kniphnusrn,  in  Oldenburg, 
on  the  North  Sea,  called  the  Lilliputian  lordship  by 
humorous  geographers,  was  recognized  as  an  indepen- 
dent slate,  by  the<  .'ermanie  diet,  in  18*J6.  It  has  seven- 
teen square  miles,  and  two  to  three  thou.sand  population. 

Holsli  in  and  Lauenburg  have;  been  attached  to  Den- 
mark, to  which  tlie  house  of  Holstein  has  given  sov- 
ereigns since  A.  I).  11 18.  Here  was  u  primitive;  seat  of 
the  Saxons.  Holstein  once  belonged  to  the  German 
empire,  and  afterward,  in  connection  with  Lauenburg, 
:;nve  the  king  of  Denmark  one  vote  in  the  Germanic 
:onfcdcrtilioii.  In  IS  18,  it  revolted,  as  slated  in  our 
uNto.-y  "f  I>'  imi.uk.  :::id  temporarily  seeured  nn  in- 
dependent consideration  in  the  new  Germanic  federa- 
tion, after  a  Id  ly  contest.  N<.w  restored,  to  Den- 
mark.— Xnsutu,  formed  hy  the  union  of  territories  of 
several  bnmches  of  one  family,  is  now  nearly  as 
large  as  Delaware.  It  lies  be: ween  the  II esses  and 
Western  Prussia,  having  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne  on 
the  south,  and  is  famed  for  Hock  and  Blcschert  wines. 
Its  counts  g  ive  an  emperor  to  ( lermany  —  Adolphus 
1.  in  A.  D.  l'JUS. —  Luxemburg  entitled  whoever 
ruled  it  to  u  vote  in  the  Germanic  confederation ;  it 
has  given  four  emperors  to  the  German  empire.  By 
,hc  revolution  of  1*30,  it  became  a  purt  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  to  the  history  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  Its  Swiss-like  mountains  present  scenes 
of  savage  grandeur.  Its  capital,  Luxemburg,  is  one 
if  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Its  frontier 
position  has  subjected  it  to  a  variety  of  changes,  which 
n?ed  not  tic  particularized  here.  —  Oldenburg,  nearly 
sitrroundeu  by  Hanover,  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank 
of  its  pnnccs.  who  are  connected  by  family  alliances 
wth  Russia  and  all  the  other  great  powers  of  the  north. 
Besides  tlie  flat,  marshy,  Holland-like  district,  rich  in  | 
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pasture  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  it  has  pieces  of  ter-  ; 
ritory  in  different  parts  of  Northern  Gennuny.    It  has 
little  historic  renown.    It  is  of  a  size  equal  to  Luxem- 
burg, one  fifth  larger  than  the  state  of  I>eluware. 

llrunsicirk  is  formed  of  three  isolated  territories,  of  1 
unequal  extent,  in  the  midst  of  Hanover  and  Prussia,  1 
and  mostly  between  the  Kibe  and  the  Weser.    It  is  ' 
the  appendage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient 
houses  of  (lermany,  —  that  of  Guelf,  who<c  head,  j 
I  Icnry  the  Lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Sunbia  for  1 
the  empire,  but  was  worsted,  and  put  under  the  impe- 
rial  ban.    The  kings  of  Britain  arc  descended  from  the 
branch  of  Bnmswick-Luneburg.    The  government 
continued  absolute  till  about  twenty  years  since,  w  hen, 
by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  the  people  obtained 
for  themselves  a  representative  constitution.    It  has 
produced  some  able  generals.  —  Saxe-Weimar-Eise- 
naeh  is  n  little  state,  called  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
has  made  up  for  the  smallness  of  its  territory  by  the 
splendor  of  its  intellectual  triumphs.    Imbedded,  as  it 
were,  lictwcen  Bavaria,  Prussia, Saxony, and  the  H esses,    I ' 
it  could  hope  for  little  consideration  in  politics ;  but  it 
takes  tin;  lead  among  the  smaller  states  through  the 
liberal  wisdom  of  its  dukes,  who  attracted  to  its  universi- 
ty at  Jena  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  10  its 
court  near  by,  at  Weimar  village,  such  a  constellation 
of  genius  us  W  ieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe —  1 
the  honoring  and  honored  intimates  of  its  sovereigns. 
Its  liberal  press  has  been  a  great  annoyance  to  the  1 
absolutists  of  Germany,  and   its  enlightened  nnd 
popular  dukes  were  the   first   to  give   their  sub- 
jee's  a  representative  constitution.  —  Stiic-Mriningen- 
Hildburghausen  is  on  the  Werra,  and  has  salt,  coal, 
and  iron  mines.    Near  it,  on  the  north-cnst  and  south- 
east, is  Saxe-Coburg-Uatha,  w  hich  has  given  its  pres-  1 
ent  king  to  Belgium,  and  to  England,  Prince  Albert, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  —  Sore  Altenburg  con- 
sists of  two  detached  portions  separated  by  Saxe-Wei. 
mar  and  Reuss.    It  claims  no  special  historical  celeb- 
rity.—  Lippe'Detmold  has  a  little  territory  famed  as 
the  locality  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  armv 
under  Varus,  by  the  Germans,  already  noticed.  It 
adjoins  Brunswick  to  the  east,  and  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  Westphalia.  —  Sehauenburg-Lijtpe  is  north 
of  the  last,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hanover. 
One  of  its  princes  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
service  of  Portugal. 

Schtcartzburg. Rudolstadt  is  in  the  centre  of  Saxe-  I 
Weimar.  —  Schtcartzburg- Sondershmuen  is  further 
north,  in  the  southern  part  of  Prussian  Saxony.  These 
two  are  ruled  by  branches  of  a  fumilv  of  great  anti- 
quity, which  has  vast  estates  in  Bohemia  und  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 

ReusS'Iiobenstcin  and  Reuss-Grcitz  arc  contiguous 
territories  between  Saxony  and  Saxe- Weimar,  and 
governed  by  elder  nnd  younger  branches  of  the  house 
of  Reuss.  The  River  Elstcr  separates  them.  —  Anhalt-  \ 
Dessau  is  on  the  Mulda  nnd  the  Elbe,  at  their  junc- 
tion.   The  ruling  fumilv  is  ancient,  ami  has  produced 
men  of  eminence.    To  bnmches  of  it  belong  Anhalt-  1 
Bernburg,  west  of  the  Saole.    This  lies  in  two  do 
tached  portions,  near  each  other.    The  eastern  pan  ; 
adjoins  another  duchy  of  the  fnmily,  —  Anhait-Co- 
then,  which  connects  it  with  Anhalt  Dessau.  —  Waldcck 
is  composed  of  two  hilly  districts  between  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Lippc,  and  owes  oil  its  impor- 
tance to  its  mineral  baths  at  Pyrmont.  —  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  and  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  form  con- 
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riguous  principalities  to  the  south  of  Wirtemberg, 
net  ween  it  nnd  Baden.  —  Liechtenstein  ia  upon  the 
Rhine,  above  Lake  Constance,  in  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
birge,  with  but  five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Though  so  diminutive,  it  has  for  its  prince  an  Austrian 
nobleman  who  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  individuals 
of  Europe,  while  his  'family  is  distinguished  for 
knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Thk  Hanse  Towns.  —  The  four  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  which  close  our  uc- 
coutit,  are  free  cities,  under  independent  governments. 
They  are  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns  and 
imperial  cities. 

The  same  policy  which  led  the  Saxon  emperors  to 
encourage  the  usurpations  of  the  spiritual  nobles  in 
order  to  balance  the  overweening  power  of  tho  tempo- 
ral nobles,  rendered  them  favorable  to  the  burghers, 
who  dwelt  in  towns  immediately  subject  to  the  em- 
peror, or,  settling  under  the  protection  of  some  duke 
or  bishop,  formed  what  were  called  Free  Cities. 

In  ail  these  towns,  the  nucleus  of  the  population 
were  the  free  burgesses,  or  landed  proprietors,  who 
had  built  houses  on  their  own  ground,  and  their  ten- 
ants, who,  although  possessing  no  property  in  the  city, 
were  proprietors  of  lands  in  some  other  district  To 
these  were  added  a  crowd  of  persons,  originally  serfs, 
exercising  mechanical  trades,  or  employed  by  the  free 
burgesses  in  the  capacity  of  household  servants.  These 
settlers,  many  of  whom  had  token  refuge  in  the  cities, 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  spiritual  lords,  although 
far  more  numerous  than  the  free  burgesses,  were 
viewed  with  great  contempt  by  the  GeschltclUe, — 
"  families,'1 —  who  composed  the  aristocracy  of  the 
towns,  and  were  neither  permitted  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings, nor  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  their 
common  arfuirs.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the 
t aiders  became  more  powerful,  they  formed  unions 
of  their  own,  called  guilds,  each  of  which  was  gov- 
erned by  a  guildmaster,  the  whole  being  presided 
over  by  a  burgomaster,  chosen  out  of  their  body.  The 
supremo  officer  of  tho  whole  city  was  the  imperial 
provost,  generally  some  neighboring  count,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  civic  forces,  as  well  as 
chief  justice,  although  these  two  offices  were  some- 
times separated.  Under  him  were  twelve  counsellors, 
called  schdppen, — aldermen, —  elected  by  the  burgess- 
es. Their  president,  termed  schuldheisz,  —  mayor,  — 
at  first  only  held  a  court,  as  his  name  imports,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  debts  ;  but  gradually,  as  the 
em|>erors  granted  privilege  after  privilege  to  the  citi- 
zens, this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  provost,  who 
.seldom  visited  the  town,  and  in  some  cases  was  even 
suspended  from  his  office  by  an  imperial  ordinance. 
The  twelve  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head, 
composed  tho  stadt-rath,  or  town  council. 

Before  A.  D.  1250,  many  cities  had  become  pop- 
ulous and  rich.  They  combined  to  control  feudal  op- 
pression, and  to  resist  robberies  and  piracies.  Tho  cities 
ulong  the  Rhine,  with  some  in  Switzerland,  maintained 
an  armed  force,  at  joint  expense,  on  that  river,  be- 
tween 1200  and  1300,  nnd  some  timo  after.  Similar 
causes  combined  nearly  all  tho  commercial  cities  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Netherlands,  inclusive,  nnd  some  cities  in  the  interior 
?f  Germany.  They  were  called  the  Hanseatic  League, 
or  the  Hanse  Totens,  from  kansa,  a  league,  corpora- 
tion, or  association.  In  1211,  Hamburg  and  Lubec 
appear  conspicuously  in  the  league.   In  1260,  tho  num- 


ber of  towns,  maritime  and  interior,  was  cighty-fiv-. 
They  sent  deputies  to  a  trienniul  meeting  at  Lubec, 
where  their  records  were  kept.  They  had  a  factory 
at  London,  at  Bruges,  at  Novgorod, and  at  Bergen. 

About  the  year  1361,  the  league  received  royal 
charters,  and  was  favored  by  princes  w  ho  found  its 
naval  and  military  power  useful  in  controlling  the 
feudal  lords,  and  in  suppressing  piracies.  The  accept- 
able return  made  for  this  royal  countenance  was  con- 
tributions and  royal  grants.  The  league  rendered 
such  essential  service  that  some  of  its  members 
obtained  grants  of  perpetual  freedom,  and  were  called 
free  cities,  and  the  four  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  have  so  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
league  was  so  powerful  in  1248,  that  it  sent  forth  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  ships,  and  twelve 
thousand  soldiers.  It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  onother.  But  as  this  league  arose 
out  of  the  social  and  political  disorders  of  Europe,  it 
was  destined  to  fall,  as  political  power  acquired  con- 
sistency and  firmness.  Sovereigns  were  able  to  sub- 
ject Hanse  cities  to  their  dominion.  Commerce 
became  general,  and  the  motives  to  form  the  league 
no  longer  continued  to  operate.  The  league  ceased 
to  exist  about  A.  D.  1650.*  The  members  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  A.  D.  1815,  though  little 
friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  considered  the  four 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Lubec,  and  Bremen, 
to  be  so  fully  established  as  governments,  and  so  ven- 
erable from  their  antiquity,  that  they  : 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  hotly. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLll. 

General  Views  of  Germany  —  Character  of 
the  People —  Literature —  Commerce,  frr. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  distinctive  character- 
istics which  mark  the  nationality  of  the  Prussian,  the 
Austrian,  the  Bavarian,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Saxon, 
yet  these  all  combine  into  certain  general  features, 
easily  recognized  as  forming  the  German  diameter 
—  that  character  which  belong*  to  the  forty  million 
of  souls  who  occupy  Central  Europe,  and  speak  the 
German  language.!    Franknose,  honesty,  hospitality. 


•  Sullivan's  Historical  ("nunc*  and  LlTccta. 
t  The  popular  ani»  putriotic  poet.  Anult,  cxj.rwes  xhu 
nationality  in  Uw  stirring  poem.  ••  Whut  i»  the  tiernmn'f 
Fatherland?"  from  o  translation  of  which  wc  give  the  fal- 
lowing extract:  — 

u  What  is  the  German *s  Fatherland  > 
The  1'russian  land  f  the  Suabian  land  ? 
Where  Kliinc's  thick-clustering  fruitage  gleams  ? 
Where  on  the  Belt  the  seamew  screams  ? 

Not  theacthe  land: 

Hi*  U  a  wider  Fatherland. 

•  •  •  • 

Bavarian  or  Westphalian  land  ? 

Where  o'er  the  Dune*  the  wild  sand  blow*  I 

Or  where  the  Danube  brawling  flows  ?  ^ 

1st  Tyrol,  or  the  land  of  Tell  r 

'    •  •  •  • 

The  subject  realms  of  Austria'*  crown. 
That  land  of  triumphs  and  renown  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Not  these  the  land : 

His  is  a  wider  Fa  Acrland. 

What  ia  the  German'*  Fatherland  ? 
O  name  at  length  this  mighty  land, 
A*  wide  as  sound*  the  German  tongue, 
i  hymn*  to  God  are  sung : 

That  i*  the  land  , 
aine  thr  FatlicrUnJ. 
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freedom  from  artifice  and  disguise,  industry,  appli- 
cation, and  perseverance,  a  serious  earnestness  uud 
straight-forwardness,  are  the  sterling  qualities  which 
form  the  very  respectable  basis  of  ihc  character  of 
these  millions.  In  inventive  genius,  they  arc  not 
backward,  and  can  claim  those  two  inventions,  print- 
ing and  gunpowder,  which  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world.  In  all  the  higher  walks  of  art, 
Germany  boasts  a  galaxy  of  names  which  glitter  on 
the  roll  of  fume :  she  ranks,  also,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  in  every  branch  of  the  humble  arts 
of  daily  life  :  in  mining  she  is  first.  In  literary  indus- 
try, also,  the  Germans  shine  unrivalled ;  no  other 
country  is  so  prolific  in  books. 

The  language  is  so  copious,  vigorous,  and  at  the 
same  time  pliant,  that  it  adapts  itself  equally  to  the 
"  niceties  of  philosophy,  the  variety  of  conversation, 
ami  the  warmth  of  jioetry."  In  poetry,  indeed,  the 
German  mind  seems  to  have  expressed  itself  more 
fully  than  in  any  other  form  —  clothing  its  depth 
of  feeling,  its  lofty,  reflective, 44  subjective  "  spirit,  in 
language  strong,  picturesque,  and  original.  German 
poetry,  as  well  as  philosophy,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  too  often  obscured  by  mysticism. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  Klopstock,  Los- 
sing,  Gessner,  Novalis,  and  Koruer,  are  specimens 
of  tlie  variety  which  reigns  iu  this  department  of 
the  i  iermau  intellectual  character,  though  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  multitude  who  have  contributed  to 
reinler  the  German  name  illus!rio :u. 

In  biblical  liternture,  her  scholars  are  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations,  and  also  iu  linguistic  lore:  distin- 
gushed  names  arc  so  numerous  iu  those  branches  of 
knowledge,  that  wo  have  no  room  for  the  list.  The 
nation  is  scarcely  loss  renowned  in  the  department 
of  history,  especially  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
history  of  the  human  mind,  the  progressive  civil- 
ization of  the  race,  the  history  of  literature  and  art, 
have  occupied  such  writers  as  Adelung,  Herder,  Eich- 
horn,  Bouterwck,  and  Schlegcl.  Among  illustrious 
German  historians  wo  must  nlso  name  Niebuhr, 
Wuchamuth,  Von  Muller,  Jahn,  Von  Hammer,  Heeren, 
Raumer,  as  leaders  of  a  host  of  authors  distinguished 
for  research,  patient  industry,  and  sound  judgment, 
even  above  their  renowned  contemporaries  in  otlicr 
countries.  Geography,  twin  sister  to  History,  numbers 
many  German  names  of  high  distinction  among  her 
votaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Humboldt,  Kilter, 
and  Klaproth.  In  metaphysics, Germans  have  founded 
schools  which  divide  the  thinking  world  under  such 
master  minds  as  Kant,  Gall,  Fichtc,  Soliciting,  and 
Spnrzhcim;  though  Madame  de  Stael,  with  many 
others,  thinks  the  44  empire  of  the  air"  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  German  metaphysicians.  In  natural 
md  abstract  science,  they  have  tho  groat  names  of 
Leibnitz  and  Kepler;  in  medicine.  Van  Swietcn  and 
Hahnemann  ;  in  mineralogy ,Werncr,  Mobs,  and  others. 


That  it  the  German**  Fatherland, 
Where  f*ith  in  pledged  by  gracp  of  hand. 
Where  truth  darU  bright  trorn  flashing  cyei, 
And  love  in  heart*  warm  nettling  lie*  : 

That  U  the  land  ; 
That,  German,  name  thy  Fatherland. 

To  u*  thi*  gloriona  land  it  given  :  — 
O  Lord  of  Doits,  look  down  from  heaven, 
And  grant  ui  German  loyalty, 
To  love  our  country  (ajtii/ully  — 

To  love  ou»  land, 

1  Fatherland." 
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The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany 
are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  that  exist  in  any 
country.  Her  seven  largest  libraries  contain  together 
over  two  millions  of  books ;  seven  more  have  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes  each.  A  lively  German 
writer  remarks, 44  Our  activity  is  eminently  in  writing ; 
there  is  nothing  of  any  interest'whatevcr  that  is  not 
written  about.  To  which  side  soever  we  turn,  we  be- 
hold books  and  readers.  W  hatever  we  may  have  in 
one  hand,  we  are  sure  to  liavc  a  book  in  the  other. 
Every  thing,  from  government  down  to  children's  cra- 
dles, has  become  a  science,  and  must  needs  be  studied. 
Books  help  to  ever)-  thing.  What  one  is  ignorant  of, 
is  to  be  found  iu  a  book.  We  govern,  cure,  trade 
and  travel,  boil  and  roast,  according  to  books.  °  A 
child  and  a  book  are  things  which  always  occur 
to  us  together."  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand new  works  arc  annually  produced  by  the  ten 
thousand  authors  of  Germany.  They  particularly 
excel  in  works  that  require  unwearied  plodding,  and 
infinite  research  throughout  their  worlds  of  books. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  of  a  rather 
more  gay  and  elegant  description  than  their  character 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Music  and  dancing  are  cul- 
tivated with  exlrcrivc  ardor.  In  dress,  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  display  a  pomp  of  array  and  a  blaze 
of  jewels  which  dazzle  other  nations.  Among  the 
common  people  there  are  s'ill  many  fantastic  fashions 
in  apparel  thut  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  sway  of 
French  fashion,  which  has  given  uniformity  to  the 
dress  of  refined  society  everywhere.  .  The  military 
character  is  in  high  esteem,  and  the  clank  of  iron 
boot-heels,  the  clangor  of  military  hands,  and  the 
measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers  are  the  common 
sounds  of  German  cities. 

The  higher  orders  of  German  society  hold  them- 
selves as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided 
line  from  the  body  of  the  nation.  They  are  fond  of 
titles,  ancestry,  and  show,  and  hedged  around  by  rigid 
prejudices  of  caste  from  all  who  are  untitled.  Tho 
petty  princes  surround  themselves  with  empty  pomp, 
and  have  much  feudal  feeliug  and  baronial  pride. 
The  high  nobles  possess  sovereignty  themselves,  or  nre 
descended  from  those  who  did  ;  the  low  nobility  can- 
not boast  this.  The  old  nobility  must  be  able  to  count 
a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  while  the  nobles  who 
cannot  do  this  belong  to  the  young  or  short  nobility. 
The  patricians,  or  hereditary  city  nobles,  are  still 
another  class.  The  body  of  "the  Germans  form,  per- 
haps,  the  hardest  working  nation  in  Europe, —  slow, 
heavy,  laborious.  Ploin  und  homely  in  their  manners^ 
simple  and  domestic  in  their  habits,  honesty  and  fidel- 
ity generally  mark  their  transactions,  and  they  make 
thriving  colonists. 

The  most  striking  defect  of  the  German  chifractcr, 
as  seen  by  foreigners,  is  a  lack  of  practical  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs — a  dreaminess  and  inconsequence 
of  thought ;  and  this  perhaps  arises  from  the  habit  of 
expecting  every  initiative  from  the  government,  which, 
indeed,  in  many  of  tlie  states,  has  debarred  the  people 
from  certain  ranges  of  thought,  making  of  them  ma- 
chines who  are  passively  occupied  in  the  routine  of 
employment  assigned  them.  Individuality  is  thus  lost, 
and  the  44  subject "  seldom  escapes  from  the  leading 
strings,  except  to  plunge  into  dreams  and  extrava- 
gances. The  habit  of  ihc  German  mind  seems  to  be 
rather  to  exhaust  itself  upon  special  subjects,  without 
taking  that  self-relying,  many-sided,  enterprising,  vr 
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satile,  common-sense  character,  which  our  institutions 
—  free  institutions  —  are  calculated  to  develop. 

The  largest  ami  wisest  minds  of  Germany  arc  now 
straggling  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  arc  aiming 
to  unite  the  millions  who  speak  German,  for  this  end. 
Hence  the  desire  of  a  common  centre  of  political 
power.  The  government  of  Prussia,  shrewdly  profit- 
ing by  this  German  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the 
new  interests  arising  from  the  development  of  indus- 
try consequent  upon  a  long  peace,  has  established  a 
union  of  the  German  custom-houses  in  the  different 
stalls, —  the  Zollnnin, —  which  puts  into  its  hands 
the  circulation  of  the  products  of  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, and  agriculture,  and  gives  currency  to  its  coin 
throughout  all  Germany.*  Thus,  by  acquiring  a  vast 
influence  over  the  economical  interests  of  the  Gcr- 


•  The  restricted  nc«s  of  the  commerce  of  the  German  race, 
ia  comparison  with  what  it  should  be  among  so  intelligent  a 
people,  is  fully  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  each  of 
its  petty  three  hundred  states  ia  earlier  times,  and  each  of 
its  torty  or  fifty  sovereignties  till  within  a  very  few  years, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  duties  on  articles  that  passed 
their  frontier*.  Thus,  in  passing  up  or  down  the  Rhine,  toll 
win  ]  aid  at  twenty-seven  stations  on  the  same  article;  on 
the  VVeMT,  twenty-three  distinct  tolls  were  exacted  ;  on  the 
Elbe,  thirty-two  !  Certainly  a  more  effectual  way  of  stran- 
gling couuncrco  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 


manic  countries,  which  it  has  managed  to  incorporate 
in  its  zollverein  system,  Prussia  thought  to  assure  to 
itself  that  political  predominance,  the  object  of  the  am- 
bition of  Frederic  the  Great.  But  it  has  perceived  thai 
material  interests  arc  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  union, 
or  basis  of  power  ;  and,  in  18-19,  after  yielding  only  so 
far  as  compelled  by  the  revolutionary  storm  passing 
over  Europe,  proposes  a  confederation  as  the  bond  of  I 
German  nationality.  In  thus  quieting  the  demand  for 
reform  by  deliberations  and  seeming  concessions,  and 
flattering  German  feelings  by  a  kind  '(  union,  Prus- 
sia hopes  to  obtain  the  direction  01  a.  moral  power 
which  shall  give  it  the  predominant  position  formerly^ 
occupied  in  the  old  G'  nunic  empire  by  its  inveterate 
rival,  Austria. 

The  lesson  tnug.it  us  by  European  history,  however, 
is,  that  no  contrivances  or  reforms  short  of  liberal  suf- 
frage, which  shall  interest  the  masses  in  the  govern- 
ment, will  give  stability  to  European  politics,  develop 
the  full  power  of  the  German  character,  and  make 
it  take  that  prominent  place  and  influence  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  —  the  amelioration  of  the 
universal  family  of  man  —  which  belongs  to  it  by 
right  of  birth  and  race ;  a  place,  in  short,  by  the  side 
of  the  United  States  and  England. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLIII. 

60  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1849. 

Geography  of  Switzerland —  William  Tell  — 
League  of  the  Cantons  —  Manners  and 
Customs,  fyc. 
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Swmtzeki.and  is  an  inland  and  mountainous  country 
of  Central  Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  north  and 
east,  Italy  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  Its 
length  from  enst  to  west  is  two  hundred  miles  ;  its 
breadth  form  north  to  south,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
and  its  superficial  extent  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, 
baldly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  By- 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  moun- 
tains, comprising  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Alps.  It  has  not  been  inaptly  remarked  that  u  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Helvetic  geography  by  com- 


paring tho  country  to  a  large  town,  ot  which  the 
valleys  arc  the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of 
contiguous  houses." 

The  Rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Ticino,  and  Douhs,  have 
their  sources  in  Switzerland.  The  lakes  of  this  coun- 
try are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  the  depth  and  purity 
of  their  waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surround? 
them.  The  principal  of  them  are  Geneva,  Constance. 
Neufchatel,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich.  The  climate  is  de- 
pendent on  elevation  and  on  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  glaciers  :t  it  may  be  said  to  be  cold  in  the  Alp«, 
trmpcmtc  in  the  plains,  and  hot  during  summer  in 
some  of  the  valleys.  Cattle  are  plentiful,  and  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  w  ith  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Among  the 
wild  animals  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  mar- 
mot, and,  in  the  unfrequented  tracts,  bears,  lynxes, 

t  The  glacicTt  of  the  Alps  impart  one  of  the  grcate-t 
charms  to  their  scenery.  These  arc  formed  by  accumulation* 
of  snow-  and  ice,  and  arc  often  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nnlct 
long.  Though  every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  gboitn 
is  perfectly  white.,  the  wholo  moss  is  of  a  blue  color,  p.i^iiig 
through  every  shade  from  the  most  feeble  sky  blue  to  th.it  m 
the  lapis  lazuli.  They  contrast  in  an  extraordinary  ronrmfi 
with  the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  extremities  I*  in;; 
commonly  contiguous  to  meadows,  covered  with  the  lint*! 
grass  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or  to  tracts  of  land  c  lot  hctl 
with  magnificent  trees,  especially  fir*,  .-tr.j/jn  are  more 
common  in  the  Alps  than  in  other  mountains,  because  of  the 
steepness  of  their  declivities.  The  most  common  commence 
their  descent  at  the  highest  summits,  and  increase  in  magni- 
tude and  Telocity  as  they  roll  down  to  the  valleys.  sonv -  Uw.c* 
overwhelming,  in  their  headlong  career,  men  sjid  cattl.\  vil- 
lages and  forests,  and  damming  up  and  obstructing  the  cour** 
of  nvew.  These  avalanches  expose  travellers  to  the  giraU-st 
dangers  they  have  to  encounter  in  traversing  the  Alp*. 
There  arc  certain  localities  on  the  most  frequented  road.  ;ji 
which  they  descend  annually,  and  are  consetjuerr.'iv  vcri 
dangerous.  The  snow  limit  of  the  Alps  is  found  at  .ineleN  ft 
tion  of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  MM. 
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nnd  wolves  arc  common.  Birds  of  prey  are  not  un- 
frequent,  among  which  is  the  bearded  vulture,  or 
lammergeyer,  which  is  known  to  carry  off  lambs. 
This  is  the  largest  native  bird  of  Europe.  The  gen- 
eral surface  of  Switzerland  exceeds  in  nigged  sub- 
limity every  otl)er  portion  of  Europe.  The  whole 
country  consists  of  mountains  and  valleys,  exhibiting 
the  most  striking  contrasts  of  dark  forests,  craggy 
rocks,  bright  verdure,  and  eternal  snow.  Icy  peaks 
rise  into  the  air  close  upon  the  borders  of  fertile  val- 
leys, and  luxuriant  cornfield*  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive and  dreary  plains  of  ice. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  consists  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons, as  follows  :  — 

Cantons.  Pop.  Capitals.  Pop, 

Uriftoiu  83,000  Coir*   3,000 

Heme,  350.000  Ucrno  18,000 

Valaia,   70,000  Sittcn,   3,000 

Valid  170,000  I.auianne  10,000 

Testis  102,000  Lugano,   4,000 

St.  trail,  141.000  St.  UolL  9,000 

/.urich  218.000  Zurich  11,000 

Lucerne,  11 6,000  Lucerne,   6,000 

Aargau,  150,000  Aarau,   3,000 

Friburg   84.000  Friburg   7.000 

Vri.   13.000  Altorf,   2.000 

Si-hwciti   32,000  Schweiti,  5,000 

Glarit   28,000  Claris   4,000 

KcufchatcL   51,500  Ncufchatel,   6,000 

Thurgau   81,000  Fraitenfeld,   2,000 

I  ntcrwraldcn   21,000  Sarncn   2,000 

ure,   53,000  Solcure,   4,000 

li.ile   64,000  Bale,  1C.OO0 

Appenscll,   65,000  AppetnelL   3,000 

s.  L.iff  hauscn   30.000  Schairhausen,  fi.OOO 

(iincva,   62,600  Genera,  26,000 

Zug   11,500  Zug  3,000 

This  country  was  called  Helvetia  by  the  Romans, 
Mid  was  inhabited  by  the  Jltlrrtii,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  About  50 
15.  £  the  great  body  of  the  Helvelii  resolved  to  migrate 
to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  (iaul.  They  wt  re  here 
met  and  defeated  by  Julius  Ctrsar  w  ith  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  survivors  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  nnd  were  henceforth  in  the  condition  of  allies 
u nt]  tributaries  of  Rome.  After  the  total  conquest  of 
Gaul,  the  Romans  sent  colonies  into  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians,  and  introduced  their  civilization  among 
thorn.  The.  traces  of  its  ancient  subjugation  to  Rome 
are  still  visible  in  the  Romanic  language  of  a  part  of 
tue  country.  Before  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the 
W  est,  three  German  nations  freed  this  country  from 
the  foreign  domination.  These  were  the  Franks,  the 
Rurgundinns,  and  the  t>strogOtht.  The  Christian  rcli- 
p  m  hail  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia.  Tlte 
irruption  of  the  Huns  next  swept  through  the  peaceful 
\  i!!.-\s  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap- 
I  i  m  d.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  whole 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  and  became  a 
portion  of  their  empire.  It  retained  its  ancient  consti- 
tution, however :  the  Romans  and  the  old  inhabitants 
.k.-ie  governed  by  Roman  laws,  and  each  of  the  other 
uribce  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion 
was  restored,  and  the  devastated  fields  were  again 
brought  trader  cultivation.  L'ndcr  Charlemagne,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  encouraged  here. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  Rodolph  of  I  hps- 
burg,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  history 
of  Switzerland  presents  but  an  uninteresting  scries  of 
civil  wars.  The  feudal  system  was  especially  preva- 
lent here,  and  counts  and  dukes  held  the  entire  sway. 


These  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  feel  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  German  kings;  but  war  with  each  other  was 
their  chief  business,  nnd  misery  the  fate  of  the  people 
in  this  distracted  land.  At  the  time  when  a  desire  to 
fight  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre  over- 
ran  Europe  like  n  tempest,  many  Swiss  nobles  went 
to  Palestine ;  nnd  thu«.  for  a  time,  the  country  was 
delivered  from  their  oppressions.  The  crusades,  by 
promoting  commerce,  improved  the  condition  of  the 
cities,  as  a  part  of  the  troops,  arms  and  provisions 
were  transmitted  to  Italy,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  hack  with  them  new 
inventions  in  the  arts.  The  gold  and  silk  manufac- 
tures of  the  Italian  and  Eastern  nations  were  imitated 
in  Switzerland  ;  refinement  ti>ok  the  place  of  rudeness, 
arid  poetry  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  th»* 
nobles. 


William  Trll. 

At  this  period,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  op 
pcared  upon  the  stage  of  history.  Though  his  prov- 
inces were  small,  yet  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and 
in  the  course  of  events,  he  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  occurred  in  1273.  From  him  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Austria  is  descended.  For  a  series  of 
generations,  the  daughters  of  this  family  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  ;  and  it  is  by  marriage  with 
the  principal  reigning  families  of  Europe,  that  its 
aggrandizement  lias  been  effected.  It  was  the  son  of 
this  Rodolph,  Albert  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor,  that  gave  rise  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  William  Tell,  the  "  deliverer  of  Sw  it- 
zerland."  The  tyranny  and  obstinacy  of  this  prince 
greatly  incensed  his  Swiss  subjects,  and  ultimately 
caused  the  first  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
Ho  sent  two  governors  to  harass,  oppress,  and  punis'i 
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STORY  OF  TELL. 


them,  for  their  manifestations  of  uneasiness.  These  I 
were  Gcslcr  and  Landenbetg.  The  people  were  now 
exposed  to  alt  the  vexatious  persecutions  of  petty 
tyrants,  who  were  anxious  to  recommend  themselves, 
by  abuse  of  power,  to  the  favor  of  an  incensed  muster. 
They  never  appeared  in  public,  unless  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  guard.  Fortresses  were  erected  in  the 
disaffected  places,  into  which  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  thrown  upon  the  slightest  grounds  of  sus- 
picion. Gesler  was  the  slave  of  vanity  :  among  other 
expedients  to  gratify  this  passion,  he  caused  a  pole  to 
be  erected  in  the  market  place  nt  Altorf,  and  a  hat  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  to  which  he  ordered  all  pnsscrs-by 
to  pay  the  same  respect  as  to  his  own  person.  The 
people  needed  no  new  outrage  to  make  them  feel  their 
abject  condition  ;  but  so  completely  were  they  kept  in 
awe  by  the  government  fortresses,  that  they  gave  way 
to  sullen  despair. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1307,  three  men,  named 
Staufacher,  Waller  I'urst,  and  Mtlchthal,  patriots  and 
friends  of  liberty,  met  in  tins  field  of  Rutli,  u  retired 
meadow  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Each 
one  was  accompanied  by  ten  chosen  companions. 
Their  object  was  to  consult  upon  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  a  general  insurrection.  All  ideas  of  im- 
mediate revolt  were,  however,  laid  aside,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  An 
event,  however,  took  place  in  the  interval,  which  nearly 
destroyed  tlieir  hopes.  William  Tell,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Helvetia,  hap- 
pened, one  day,  to  pass  through  Altorf,  and,  seeing  the 
pole  and  hat  of  Gesler,  not  only  refused  to  bend  before 
the  fantastic  ensign,  but  went  so  far  as  to  menace  it, 
and  treat  it  with  indignity.  He  was  dragged  before 
the  enraged  governor,  who  ordered  him  eitlier  to  suffer 
immediate  death,  or  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  son,  a  boy  about  six  years 
old.  Tell  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  confident 
in  his  unerring  aim,  accepted  the  trial.  He  came  for- 
ward with  a  resolute  step ;  the  crowd  trembled  as  he 
took  his  post.  He  grasped  his  bow,  and  drew  the 
string.  The  arrow  sped  upon  its  errand,  and  the 
divided  apple  fell.  Repeated  peals  announced  the  joy 
of  the  spectators,  and  rebounded  through  the  adjacent 
rooks.  The  hero  ran  to  his  child,  and  clasped  him  to 
his  bosom ;  then,  turning  to  the  governor,  he  produced 
another  arrow,  exclaiming,  "  Had  my  boy  fallen,  this 
was  destined  for  thee  !  " 

Gesler,  mortified  and  enraged,  ordered  his  gunrds 
again  to  seize  the  bold  offender.  After  a  short  conflict, 
Tell  was  mastered,  and  was  placet!  n  a  boat,  to  be 
conveyed  to  some  distant  fortress.  'The  governor  and 
his  attendants  embarked  with  him.  Hardly  had  they 
left  the  shore,  than  the  clouds  which  had  been  gather- 
ing over  the  summit  of  the  mountains  burst  into  a 
furious  tempest.  The  winds  lashed  the  waves,  while 
around,  on  every  side,  craggy  rocks  arose  in  dreadful 
contrast  from  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  watermen 
sunk  under  the  labor  of  the  oar,  and,  commending 
themselves  to  Providence  for  protection,  left  the  boat 
to  its  fate.  Tell,  who  was  a  skilful  pilot,  was  now 
ordered  by  Gesler  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  He 
was  unbound,  and  placed  at  the  helm.  Under  his 
guidance,  tho  confidence  of  tho  passengers  revived. 
As  they  approached  the  shore,  Tell  boldly  plunged 
into  the  flood,  taking  his  bow  with  Aim.  With  one 
hand,  he  seized  a  projecting  rock,  and  with  the 
other  pushed  back  tho  boat  into  tho  waves.  The 


tempest  abated,  however,  and  the  governor  gained 
the  shore.    But  he  escaped  the  waves  only  to  par- 
ish by  another  fate.    Tell  •  met  him  on  the  rood 
and,  in  an  instant,  an  arrow  laid  him  aead  at  \v+ 
feet. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  like  an  electric  spark 
among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  insurgents  rose  «.n 
all  sides.  In  the  course  of  one  day,  the  Castles  of 
Sarnen  and  Rot/.bcrg,  in  Unterwalden,  those  of  Schwa- 
nan  and  Kusnach,  in  Schweitz,  and  a  newly-erected 
fortress  in  Uri,  were  taken  and  given  up  to  the  flames. 
Every  vcstfgc  of  despotism  was  effaced  with  them 
The  welcome  intelligence  flew  with  rapidity  from 
mountain  to  mountain.  Every  goatherd  immediately 
threw  aside  his  pipe  and  crook,  and  armed  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  The  three  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  thus  obtained  their  independence.  But 
the  house  of  Austria  still  contended  for  its  lost  privileges. 
The  victory  of  Morgartcn,  gained  by  the  Swisw  in 
1315,  resulted  in  establishing  the  perpetual  league  of 
these  cantons.  During  the  next  three  centuries,  they 
were  continually  receiving  accessions  of  territory,  by 
the  admission  of  other  cantons.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Turin  was  taken  from  the  Milan- 
ese, and  tho  Pays  dc  Vaud  was  taken  from  Savoy  by 
the  Bernese  in  1560.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  Swiss  were  distracted  with  religious 
and  political  feuds.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
164fi,  the  complete  separation  of  Switzerland  from  tho 
German  empire  was  acknowledged.  The  republic  h:i«l 
but  little  influence  in  foreign  politics  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and,  until  nearly  its  close,  suffered  JittV 
from  foreign  interference,  till  the  epoch  of  that  great 
convulsion  which  shook  all  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical 
states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  opposition.  But  tho 
directory  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  con- 
stitution, which  they  called  unitaire,  ond  which  tlie 
Swiss  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  latter  clung  to 
their  old  and  venerated  forms  of  freedom,  on  army- 
was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  encountering 
a  brave  and  enthusiastic  resistance,  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  country  to  submit  to  French  dictation. 
Switzerland  became  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
French,  Austrians,  and  Russians ;  but  the  first  wf-rr- 
finally  triumphant.  After  the  accession  of  Napoleon, 
the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence, which  was  repressed,  though  with  some  popular 
concessions  ;  but  Geneva  and  the  canton  of  Ynl.-u* 
were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfull  of 
Napoleon's  power,  Switzerland  again  became  inde- 
pendent.   The  eight  powers  forming  the  congress 


•  Tho  story  of  Tell  has  been  sometime*  called  in  question. 
Its  truth,  however,  U  attested  by  cliapels,  by  the  dc«ignatu*i 
of  the  rock  on  which  he  leaped,  by  paintings,  and  other  cir- 
cumstance*. Pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  the  spot  where 
he  sprang  ashore,  and,  in  1388,  about  forty  yean  after  the 
supposed  date  of  his  death,  the  canton  of  Uri  erected  a  chapel 
on  the  same  spot,  and  afterward  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
pronounced  every  year  in  his  memory.  In  the  same  year, 
the  placo  was  visited  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  him.  All  the  old  chronicles 
confirm  this  point,  and  Schiller,  in  hi*  tragedy,  follow*  the 
popular  tradition.  Of  tho  subsequent  event*  of  Tell'*  life, 
very  little  is  known,  lie  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mor- 
gorten,  and  is  supposed  to  havo  lost  his  life  in  an  inundation 
alxiut  the  year  1350.  Enough  has  been  reserved  from  the 
record*  of  tho  pnst  to  furnish  a  lasting  lesson  to  tyrants,  and 
to  show  th»t  liberty  may  find  a  champion  even  in  tho  wUdea* 
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of  Vienna  proclaimed,  by  a  separate  act,  the  per- 
petual neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  the  inviolability 
of  its  soil.  The  country  lias  since,  from  time  to  time, 
been  disturbed  by  risings  of  some  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Religious  quarrels  have  caused  agitation, 
and  the  French  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  set  the 
example  of  insurrection  and  turmoil.  But  these  were 
transient.  The  people,  shut  up  in  their  rocky  fast- 
nesses, seem  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  their  politics  and  internal  affairs  arc  of  but  lit- 
tle interest  beyond  the  mountains  which  circumscribe 
their  action. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  is  a  federative  state  of  twenty- 
two  republics,  who  conduct  their  domestic  concerns 
wholly  independent  of  each  other.  They  arc  all  united, 
however,  by  the  common  tie  of  a  federal  government, 
called  the  diet.  This  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  various  cantons,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
every  tiling  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  defence  of  the  country.  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Lucerne,  become  alternately,  ench  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  the  capital  of  the  confederation.  The  army 
of  the  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents, 
which  each  canton,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
is  obliged  to  furnish.  It  was  fixed,  in  IN  16,  at  sixty- 
seven  thousand  live  hundred  and  sixteen  men,  of  which 
half  is  a  reserve.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
military  system  of  Switzerland  is  tho  employment  of 
it*  citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  sti- 
pendiary force.  Though  attached  to  liberty  themselves, 
v.  vt  nty-tive  cents  a  day  will  make  them  flock  to  the 
banners  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  "  Man  and 
steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword,"  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  Swiss  products.  From  Louis  XI.  to  Louis  XV., 
they  furnished  to  the  French  service  one  million  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  men,  for  which  Franco  paid  over  two  hundred 


millions  of  dollars.  This  system  is  regularly  authorized 
by  the  Swiss  government.  The  population  of  Switzer- 
land is  somewhat  over  two  millions,  and  rather  more 
than  half  of  these  nre  Protestant. 

Agriculture  in  Switzerland  is  necessarily  and  strictly 
limited  by  nature,  many  portions  of  the  surface  being 
absolutely  inaccessible.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are 
mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In  boisterous 
weather,  tho  shepherds  watch  all  night  with  the  cattle, 
encouraging  them  by  their  voices,  amid  the  terrors  of 
a  storm  upon  the  Alps.  The  country  is  chiefly  ds> 
pendent  on  its  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  grain  ;  wine 
is  sometimes  produced  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
hills,  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of  timber,  princi- 
pally  of  fir  and  pine.  Tho  Swiss  manufactures  are 
various  and  important.  The  greater  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  are  employed  during  the  winter  at 
the  loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. In  the  French  cantons,  the  making  of  waiclies, 
musical  boxes,  jewelry,  dec,  is  most  extensively  car- 
ried on,  while  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  are  the  principal 
employment  of  the  more  northern  departments.  Linen 
fabrics,  damasks,  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  straw 
plait,  and  iron  goods  are  made  in  various  places.  The 
commerce  of  Switzerland  is,  from  its  inland  situation, 
very  limited,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
its  cattle  for  corn  and  colonial  produce.  A  wonderful 
combination  of  industry  and  boldness  has  been  dis- 
played in  carrying  roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  The  great  road  over  the 
Simplon,  though  constructed  by  Napoleon  for  military 
purposes,  affords  very  great  commercial  advantages. 

In  every  district  in  Switzerland  there  are  primary 
schools,  in  which  are  taught  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion—  geography,  history,  singing,  dec. ;  and  secondary 
schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  ancSent  and 
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modern  languages,  geometry,  natural  history,  the  fine 
arts,  ifec.  In  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  poor  are 
educated  together,  the  latter  gratuitously.  No  child 
becomes  able  to  exercise  the  right  of  citizenship,  or  is 
taken  into  service  of  anv  kind,  without  having  first 
received  the  sacrament,  which  is  administered  to  those 
only  who  have  received  a  certain  degree  of  instruction. 
Switzerland  is,  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school,  far  in  advance  of  Great  Rritain,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Belgium,  and  France.  Education  is  at  tho 
basis  of  their  political  system.  Every  parish  is  obliged 
to  support  its  own  poor;  but  only  those  having  the  rights 
of  citizenship  arc  entitled  to  eleemosynary  support. 

44  The  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  nat- 
ural scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness, 
and  the  sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  people  and 
their  dwellings.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and  lands ;  they 
are  perpetually  building,  altering,  repairing,  or  im- 
proving something  about  their  tenements.  The  spirit 
of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one 
sees  in  Switzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  arc 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture,  painted  on  or 
burnt  into  the  wood  in  front  over  the  door  ;  others 
with  the  pedigree  of  tho  builder  and  owner.  The 
modem  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  the  original  picturesque  dwell- 
ing, which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof,  shelter- 
ing or  shading  all  these  successive  additions,  looks  like  a 
den  sitting  with  a  brood  of  chickens  under  her  wings."* 

The  Swiss  enjoy  tho  reputation  of  being  a  plain, 
brave,  honest,  and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger 
the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners. 
Tlvir  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  the  necessity  of 
husbanding  their  resources,  and  the  difficulty  of  in- 
creasing them,  have  made  them  sober,  industrious,  and 
economical.  The  distinctions  of  language  arc  almost 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  among  them,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  a  corrupt  Italian  dialect  being  each  largely 
spoken.  Chamois  hunting  is  their  national  amusement. 
In  matters  of  dress,  the  higher  classes  generally  follow 
the  French  fashions.  The  national  costume  is  con- 
fined  to  the  females ;  it  consists  of  a  short  petticoat, 
which  shows  tho  stockings  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  a 
Aide,  flat  hat  tied  under  tho  chin.  Sometimes  the  hat 
{ives  place  to  a  strange-looking  black  cap,  standing 
on"  the  face,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  two  wings 
if  a  butterfly.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
modern  invention  of  suspenders  is  not  yet  adopted  by 
the  men :  the  dress  is  a  scanty  jacket  and  short 
breeches,  and  there  is  a  preposterous  interval  between 
the  two  garments,  which  the  wearer  makes  frequent 
but  ineffectual  hitches  to  close.  « 

Saturday  night  visits  among  young  people  constitute 
a  peculiarity  of  Swiss  manners.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
favorite  time  for  courtship.  The  young  Swiss  comes 
under  the  window  of  the  fair  lady  to  whom  he  intends 
-paying  his  addresses,  or  with  "whom  he  wishes  to 
become  acquainted.  As  it  is  visiting  night,  and  she 
expects  company,  she  is  at  the  window,  neatly  dressed, 
and  admits  or  rejects  the  petition,  which  is  always 
drawn  up  in  regular  form,  generally  in  verse,  and 
learned  by  heart.  Permission  being  granted,  the 
young  man  climbs  up  to  tho  window,  which  is  com- 
monly in  the  third  story  ;  and  as  the  houses  arc  con- 
structed with  conveniences  for  this  purpose,  he  runs 
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little  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  He  sits  on  the  win- 
dow, and  is  regaled  with  gingerbread  and  cherry 
bounce.  According  as  his  views  are  more  or  less 
serious,  or  he  proves  more  or  less  acceptable,  he  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  room,  or  is  forced  to  remain  out- 
side. #  The  conversation  is  often  protracted  till  the  dawn 
gives  the  signal  for  departure.  Sometimes  a  happy 
lover  is  waylaid,  on  his  return  home,  by  some  less 
favored  rival,  and  violent  battles  ensue.  In  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Bcrnc.n  custom  still  exists  for  families 
connected  by  affinity  or  marriage,  to  make  in  common  a 
cheese  of  enormous  size.  On  it  are  carved  the  names 
of  parties  about  to  be  married,  and  the  same  cheese 
often  serves  for  the  marriage  of  their  descendants. 

Geneva,  the  principal  city  of  Switzerland,  though 
comparatively  small,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  capituls  of  Europe.  Its  situation  is 
wonderfully  picturesque ;  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  magnificent  views,  formed  by  the  town,  the  lake, 
the  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  This 
city  is  famous  as  having  been  the  centre  and  asylum 
of  the  reformed  religion.  It  possesses  a  public  library 
containing  eighty  thousand  volumes,  and  many  other 
public  buildings.  Its  university  has  long  been  distin- 
guished as  a  scat  of  learning.  Its  population  is  about 
thirty  thousand.    Berne,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
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country,  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  scenery  ana 
clean  streets.  Zurich  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  gardens 
and  promenades,  its  literary  distinction,  and  its  public 
institutions.  Basle,  or  Bale,  has  a  large  trade,  and 
its  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons  is  very  extensive.  At 
Lausanne  Gibbon  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  history 
Switzerland  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  men  ; 
but  their  fame  sheds  but  little  light  upon  their  native 
country,  having  nearly  all  of  them  adopted  other 
homes.  Its  literature  is  merged  in  that  of  Germany 
and  France.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Hu- 
ber,  Sismondi,  Haller,  Paracelsus,  Euler,  Le  Sage,  | 
Necker,  Pestalozzi,  and  Madame  do  Stael  we.e  all 
natives  of  Switzerland. 

   :- 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLIV. 

30  B.  C  to  A.  D.  1360. 

Description  of  the  Netherlands  —  Roman  Con- 
quest—  The  Datavi,  Frisii,  and  Bel^a: — 
Improvement  of  the  Country  —  The  Prank- 
ish Dominion  —  The  Nethcrland  Counts,  fa 
—  Rise  of  the  Free  Towns. 


Some  in  Holland. 

Holland,  formerly  a  republic,  now  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  north  and  west  by  the  German  Ocean,  east 
by  Germany,  and  south  by  Belgium.  The  latter 
country  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  same  govern- 
ment with  Holland,  and  shared  in  the  same  political 
fortunes.  They  were  called  collectively  the  Nether- 
lands, or  "  Low  Countries,"  from  their'  geographical 
character ;  and  the  same  history  pertains  to  botfi 
•oun tries  fur  many  centuries.  They  include  the 
lowest  part  of  all  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
northern  portion,  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
is  mostly  below  the  level  of  the  sea  during  high  tides, 
and  is  defended  from  inundation  by  dikes,  which  the 
inhabitants  have  erected  at  vast  expense,  and  which 
form,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mon- 
uments of  human  industry  in  the  world.  Belgium  is 
also  level  for  the  most  part,  but  is  more  elevated  than 
Holland  ;  the  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  Ger- 
many is  hilly.  The  climate  of  the  whole  country  is  cool 
■nd  moist,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  naturally  sterile  ;  yet 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  converted  it  into  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts  of  Europe. 
The  following  table  shows  the  political  divisions  of  the 
kingdom :  — 

I'rorinceM.  Capitals.  Population. 

North  Holland,  Haarlem,  21.66" 

South  Holland,  The  Hague  66,01.5 

/.ocland,  Middleburg  14,700 

North  Brabant,  Hertogcnboach,  or  Boia  do  Due,  20.4S9 

L'txccht,  Utrecht,  43,407 

Gueldcrland,  Arnhcim,  14.609 

Orervaacl  Zwoll  15.640 

lrcnthe  Aaaen   2.184 

G roningen,  >••>■ . •  • .  Oronim^cn, ....•••.«•.*....•.  30.2t>0 


rrie*land,  Lceuwerden   20.93S 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherlands  consisted  of  dreary  marshes,  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  people 
of  German  origin,  called  Batari  and  Frisii.  From  tho 
descriptions  in  the  ancient  writers,  it  nppenrs  that, 
when  the  Romans  first  visited  this  country,  not  o  town 


nor  village  embellished  the  whole  watery  plain,  nor 
was  it  enlivened  by  a  single  patch  of  verdure.  Here 
and  there,  a  few  miserable  huts,  built  on  stakes  or 
mounds  of  sand,  which  raised  them  above  the  tides, 
aflorded  an  insecure  shelter  to  the  natives,  who  appear 
to  have  lived  by  the  produce  of  the  sea.  South  of 
these  marshy  tracts  was  a  more  elevated  region,  bor- 
dering upon  Gaul,  and  including  the  nneient  forest  of 
Ardennes,  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Belgtr,  who  had 
towns  and  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  lived 
by  hunting  and  agriculture.  When  Gaul  was  con- 
quered by  Julius  Ctrsar,  the  Belgir  nlso  submitted  to 
the  Roman  dominion  :  Roman  colonies  were  settled 
in  this  country,  which,  with  the  vicinity,  received  the 
name  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  conquerors  did  not  corry 
their  arms  into  the  northern  parts,  being  doubtful 
whether  they  were  land  or  sea.  They  made  an  alli- 
nnce  with  the  Batavi,  who  inhabited  Holland  ;  but  the 
Frisii,  or  people  dwelling  in  the  extreme  northern 
part,  now  called  Fricsland,  refused  to  hoM  any  com- 
munication with  the  Romans,  and  were  left  in  full 
possession  of  their  liberties. 

The  Romans  remained  masters  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  above  four  hundred  years,  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  learned  of  them  the 
art  of  improving  their  country  by  digging  canals  to 
drain  the  marshes,  and  erecting  dikes  and  embank- 
ments to  keep  out  the  sen.  They  were  an  industrious, 
persevering  race  of  people,  even  in  those  early  times  ; 
and  their  exertions  were  stimulated  by  a  lawjihich 
made  every  man  the  possessor  of  the  land  he  redeemed 
from  the  waters.  Thus  the  Frisii  became  free  pro- 
prietors, instead  of  being  vassals  to  feudal  lords.  By 
degrees,  large  tracts  of  territory  were  rendered  suffi- 
ciently dry  and  firm  to  be  built  upon,  nnd  villages 
arose  on  even,-  side,  while  fens  nnd  bogs  were  con- 
verted into  pastures  for  swine  and  cattle.  In  proportion 
as  the  country  grew  more  habitable,  the  population 
increased,  and  a  trading  intercourse  was  established 
with  the  Britons,  which,  in  later  years,  was  a  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  both  nations. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Romnn  empire,  Gaul  was  in- 
vaded nnd  conquered  by  the  Franks.  Belgic  Gnul 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  a 
part  of  tho  Frankish  monarchy.  The  revolutions  of 
those  days  brought  other  German  tribes  to  mingle 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries ;  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  probable  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  was  Saxon,  or  at  least 
Teutonic.  Between  the  time  of  Clovia  and  that  of 
Charlemagne,  the  whole  country  was  greatly  improved ; 
large  towns  were  built,  and  many  arts  and  manufac- 
tures introduced  from  foreign  countries.  Ghent,  Bru-» 
ges,  Antwerp,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  many  other  cities, 
had  already  attained  to  considerable  importance  as 
trading  marts.  Woollen  cloth  was  manufactured  here 
in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  tho  Franks  or  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Christian  religion  was  introduced,  partly 
by  the  Franks  and  partly  by  missionaries  from  Britain 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  there  wore 
many  churches  and  monasteries  in  different  quarters  of 
the  country.  • 

Tho  Netherlands  fonncd  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
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Clnrlemagne,  who  established  here  nearly  the  same 
form  of  government  that  existed  in  his  French  and 
German  dominions.  A  governor  was  placed  over 
each  province,  with  the  title  of  count,  who  held  his 
dignity  and  the  domains  attached  to  it  for  life  ;  but 
neither  the  title  nor  the  lands  were  hereditary.  On 
the  death  of  the  count,  a  new  appointment  was  made. 
In  later  times,  however,  most  of  these  olficers,  either 
by  force  or  treaty,  obtained  from  different  sovereigns 
the  right  of  inheritance  for  their  children  ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  arose  a  number  of  principalities,  some  of 
which  were  subject  to  France  and  some  to  the  German 
empire,  as  Flanders,  Brabant,  Liege,  &c.  The  peas- 
antry were  all  in  vassalage  to  the  respective  lords  of 
the  domains  on  which  they  resided ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  who  were  mostly  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 
They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own 
laws,  fortified  their  cities  with  walls  and  moats,  and 
organized  a  regular  militia ;  so  that,  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger, every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  thus  they  were 
enabled  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobles  during  the  wars  and  usurpations 
of  the  middle  ages. 

All  the  German  part  of  the  Netherlands  as  far  as 
the  River  Scheldt  became  known  by  the  name  of  Lor- 
raine, and  was  formed  into  two  duchies,  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  tbe  emperor  Otho  II.  Lower  Lorraine 
was  afterward  called  Brabant,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
capital  was  Brussels,  w  hich  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  broussailk*,  or  briers,  with  which  the 
spot  was  once  overgrown.  Flanders  was  erected  into 
a  county  in  the  ninth  century  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
emperor  of  the  West  and  king  of  France,  who  bestowed 
it  as  a  fief  on  an  adventurous  knight,  named  Baldwin. 
He,  however,  ran  away  with  his  daughter  Judith  and 
married  her.  The  emperor  was  so  incensed,  that  he 
made  war  upon  his  sou-in-law  ;  but  was  at  length 
reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  hereditary  domin- 
ion of  this  country.  The  counts  of  Flanders,  who 
gained  so  much  renown  in  the  crusades,  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Charlemagne,  who  was  great-grandfather 
to  trie  princess  Judith. 

The  small  territory,  which  now  constitutes  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  appears  to  have  had  few  or  no  inhab- 
itants till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
a  nobleman  named  Thierry,  who  was  the  French  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  adjoining  districts,  was  driven  from 
his  residence  by  the  Prisons.  He  took  refuge  with  his 
followers  on  »  ittle  island,  A.  D.  1018.  This  territory 
was  gradualiy  enlarged  by  diking  out  tbe  sea,  and  at 
length  the  emperor  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  it  upon 
Thierry,  with  the  tide  of  count  of  Holland.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Thierry  were  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Frisons,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  the  crusading 
armies  to  Uie  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Amsterdam  was  a  small  town,  be- 
longing to  a  feudal  baron,  called  the  lord  of  Amstel, 
who  possessed  a  small  castle  and  a  piece  of  marshy 
land  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  one  of  his  ances- 
tors hod  built  a  little  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
fishermen's  huts,  thatched  with  straw.  Some  of  tho 
counts  of  Holland  granted  theso  fishermen  the 
privilege  of  carrying  fish  through  their  dominions 
without  paying  toll,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
prospered  rapidly,  and  Amsterdam  soon  became  a 
lar^e  town. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  t)  ■ 
dukes  of  Burgundy  obtained,  either  by  nhiritaurf  n 
marriage,  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  the  N<  :\  <  r- 
latids.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  country  roue  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pr.j*- 
perity.  The  raw  materials  of  France  and  England  — 
countries  which  were  then  rude  and  agricultural  — 
were  imported  into  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  expnrted 
in  a  manufactured  state.  Ghent  alone  is  said  to  have 
employed  forty  thousnnd  looms.  Bruges  first,  and 
then  Antwerp,  formed  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  Tho  Hollanders 
had  erected  vast  dikes,  which  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean  a  much  larger  extent  of  .land  than  they  possess 
at  present.  The  great  bay  called  the  Zuydcr  Zee 
was  once  a  lake  surrounded  by  land.  At  some  period 
Inter  than  the  tenth  century,  the  sea  burst  in  and  over- 
flowed an  immense  tract,  which  was  lost  forever.  The 
precise  dale  of  this  event  is  uncertain,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  calamity  must  have  been  attended  by 
n  frightful  destruction  of  human  life.  The  lerntory 
submerged  is  above  seventy  miles  in  length  and  forty 
in  breadth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
another  great  inundation  suddenly  swept  away  up- 
ward of  seventy  towns  and  villages,  with  all  their 
inhabitants. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Swiss  in  1497.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  the  rich- 
est heiress  in  Europe,  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
many  aspiring  princes.  She  chose  for  her  husband 
tho  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  By  this  marringp 
tho  Netherlands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  bouse 
of  Austria,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  him- 
self a  native  of  Ghent.  He  ruled  the  country  wirb 
tyrannical  sway,  and  left  it  (A.  I).  1555)  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  greater  tyrant  than  himself.  At 
this  time,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Antwerp  was  the  greatesi 
mart  of  trade  in  Europe.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, manufactures  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  people  of  Holland  had  become  famcni*  for 
their  skill  in  market  gardening,  an  art  which  they 
introduced  into  England  about  this  time. 

Philip  II.  was  a  narrow-minded,  gloomy  higoi. 
animated  only  by  a  monkish  zeal  for  tbe  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  Protestant  reformation  had  begun 
in  Germany  and  spread  into  the  Netherlands  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  issued  some  harsh  decrees 
against  those  who  embraced  the  new  opinions,  but 
did  not  resort  to  measures  of  severe  persecution. 
Philip,  on  tho  contrary,  determined  to  root  out  Prote*. 
tnntism  from  his  dominions  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
established  the  Inquisition  in  tho  Netherlands.  The 
Protestnnts  were  imprisoned  or  burnt  at  the  stake,  and 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
overthrown.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to  foreign  countries  to  save  their  lives.  Many 
went  to  England,  where  they  were  of  great  benrht  to 
that  kingdom  by  introducing  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  the  Netherlands.  The  docayed  towns  of 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  Colchester,  and 
many  others  were  converted  into  busy  and  populous 
places,  full  of  silk-weavers,  dyers,  and  woollen  nnd 
linen  manufacturers,  while  market  garden*  and 
nursery  grounds  were  planted  in  the  surroundtog 
country. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLV. 

A.  D.  1660  to  1840. 

Cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  —  Rebellion  in 
(he  Netherlands  —  Formation  of  the  Republic 
of  Holland  —  Religious  Liberty — Flourish- 
ing Condition  of  Holland  —  War  with  Eng- 
land —  Battles  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy- 
tcr  —  Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV. 

Axosu  tlje  Spanish  governors  of  the  Netherlands, 
at  this  time,  the  duke  of  Alva  distinguished  himself  by 
li  s  tyranny  n"d  bloodthirstincss.  Ho  was  intrusted 
with  unlimited  authority  by  the  king,  and  he  made 
ur.sjiaring  use  of  it  against  all  persons  suspected  of 
Im-Iiis  favorable  to  the  new  religious  doctrines,  or 
tl«?  Iil>crties  of  the  people.  He  not  only  allowed  full 
sway  to  the  Inquisition,  but  ho  instituted  another  tribu- 
nal, for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Protestants  to 
death,  which  obtained  the  popular  name  of  the  u  Coun- 
cil of  Blood,"  from  its  sanguinary  decrees.  The 
dn  adful  scenes  which  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  at 
this  period  have  only  been  equalled  by  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
Among  the  many  victims  of  distinction  were  Counts 
Egmout  and  Horn,  both  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
an- 1  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  had  been  guilty  of 
ho  act  of  disloyalty,  but  were  put  to  death  solely  be- 
cause  they  were  friends  to  popular  rights. 

The  prince  of  Orange  and  his  brothers  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Blood  ;  but 
thi-y  refused  to  trust  themselves  to  its  authority,  and  a 
general  insurrection  soon  broke  out.  Queen  Eli/.al»eth 
lasted  the  insurgents  with  supplies  of  money,  and  a 
uinguinary  and  obstinate  contest  was  begun,  and  pro- 
'.raetcd  through  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  duke  of 
AJva  boasted  that,  during  his  administration,  eighteen 
thousand  persons  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Yet 
lie  was  unuhle  to  subdue  the  independent  spirit  ami 
determined  enmity  to  S|xantsh  dominion  which  animated 
the  Netherlander.  The  Dutch  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces defended  themselves  by  opening  their  dikes,  and 
laying  the  country  under  water.  Their  courage  and 
perseverance,  mi<\  the  talent  of  the  first  two  princes 
of  the  hoiixo  of  Orange,  aided  by  the  friendship  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  enabled  them  finally  To  achieve  their 
independence.  In  l.ri!l7,  the  seven  Dutch  provinces 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection  and  support, 
called  the  Vni»n  of  Vtrrrltt.  By  this  league,  they 
constituted  themselves  an  independent  state,  with  the 
name  of  the  Srcn  Vrrilcd  i'roriner*.  They  were 
more  commonly  known  as  the  R'fuf  lie  of  Holland. 
The  remainder"  of  the  country  continued "  under  the 
Sjniiish  dominion. 

The  Protestant  religion  was  firmly  established  in  the 
Dutch  republic,  but  every  other  form  of  worship  was 
olemted.  The  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try induced  great  numbers  of  persons  from  France, 
England,  and  (icrmany,  to  seek  refuge  here  from  the 
ill  usage  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  own 
..ountnes.  The  Dutch  provinces  sj»eedily  attracted 
most  of  the  manufactures,  and  all  the  commerce, 
which  had  raised  the  Flemish  citiesao  such  a  height  of 
prosperity.  The  Dutch  conquered  from  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
the  finest  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
rendered  Amsterdam  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade 
wtth  India.    TIm?v  carried  on  the  fisheries,  especially 
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those  of  herrings,  on  n  very  extensive  scale,  and  be- 
came the  first  maritime  people  of  the  age.  Holland 
^wed  this  vast  commerce  partly  to  her  peculiar  situa- 
\kt\,  the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  tho 
lil>eral  and  enlightened  system  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
republic,  And  partly  to  the  wars  and  disturbances  that 
prevailed  in  mast  European  countries  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  prevented  other 
nations  from  emulating  Uhj  successful  career  of  the 
Dutch. 

Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  in  England, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  arose  in  that  country  against  the 
Dutch,  on  account  of  the  relationship  between  the 
house  of  Orange  and  the  Stuart  family.  The  parlia- 
ment sought  a  pretext  for  going  to  war  with  Holland, 
and  soon  found  one  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  trade 
with  America.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  parliament, 
called  the  Narigation  Act,  prohibiting  the  English 
merchants  from  importing  or  exporting  goods  in  Dutch 
vessels,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  On 
pretence  of  enforcing  this  act,  the  Dutch  ships  were 
frequently  searched,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  injury 
of  the  owners,  whose  goods  were  sometimes  seized  on 
suspicion,  and  never  restored.  This  produced  a  war, 
A.  D.  \6~i2.  In  ihe  course  of  nine  months,  seven 
naval  battles  took  place  Ik; t ween  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish fleets,  the  former  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
De  Ruytcr,  and  Dcwitt,  and  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Blake.  At  first,  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  and 
Van  Tromp  sailed  in  triumph  down  the  British  Chan- 
nel, with  a  broom  displnyed  at  his  mast-head,  in  token 
that  he  would  sweep  the  sea  clear  of  English  ships. 
But  this  was  a  vain  boast.  In  the  following  venr, 
July  21,  lo\"».'{,  a  battle  was  fought  ofTSchevcling,  near 
the  Hague,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and 
Van  Tromp  was  killed.  This  was  the  last  naval  action 
of  the  war.  The  Dutch,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  great  commander,  sued  for  peace,  which  Crom- 
well granted  on  his  own  terms. 

Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  to  please  Louis  XIV., 
whose  bribes  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Sev- 
eral tremendous  sea-fights  took  place,  one  of  which 
lasted  four  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch. 
The  war  continued  two  years,  during  which  the  Dutch 
lost  a  large  number  of  ships,  and  several  of  their  best 
naval  commanders.  A  short  interval  of  peace  followed, 
when  Holland  was  threatened  with  total  subjugation  by 
Ijouis  XIV.,  who  made  war  upon  that  country  in  167'J, 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  fame  as  a  conqueror.  His  armies  over- 
ran all  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  ap- 
proached within  three  miles  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  were  now  in  the  most  desperate  condi- 
tion.  The  French  armies  were  overwhelming  in  num- 
ber, and  the  English  were  in  alliance  with  them ;  so 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  any  quarter. 
Deputies  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  the  French 
king,  to  endeavor  to  make  terms ;  but  that  proud  and 
nrrogant  monarch  treated  them  with  so  much  disdain, 
and  demanded  terms  so  humiliating  to  the  Dutch,  thai 
they  declared  they  would  sooner  die  in  defence  of  their 
liberties,  than  submit  to  such  degradation.  At  first, 
they  thought  of  embarking  all  the  people,  with  as 
much  of  their  wealth  as  they  could  carry,  on  board 
their  ships,  and  sailing  to  India,  thus  abandoning  their 
native  country  to  the  invaders.  But  this  scheme  was 
rejected ;  and  tlvcir  noxt  resolution  was  to  break 
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down  their  dikes,  and  flood  the  country.  This  was 
done  ;  and  the  sea,  tushing  in,  immediately  over- 
whelmed the  land,  so  that  Amsterdam  looked  like  a 
vast  fortress  in  the  midst  of  tho  ocean,  surrounded  by 
ships  of  war,  which  came  up  to  its  very  pates.  The 
French  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  conquests 
by  this  measure ;  but  the  losses  and  sufferings  occa- 
sioned to  the  Dutch  were  enormous.  Louis,  having 
thus  nearly  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flour- 
ishing countries  in  Europe,  und  finding  there  was  little 
glory  to  be  gained  in  the  attempt  to  finish  the  work 
of  destruction,  returned  to  Paris.    The  Dutch  were 

'  assisted  by  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  begau  to  fear 
the  growing  ambition  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  six  years,  they  recovered  all  the  pluces 
that  hod  been  captured  by  the  French.  At  length,  in 
1678,  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Hoi- 

!  'and,  having  expended  millions  in  tlic  war,  without 
gaining  the  slightest  real  advantage  by  his  unjust  and 
unprovoked  invasion. 

By  these  wars,  and  by  on  unwise  participation  in  the 

i  political  schemes  of  the  continental  powers,  the  Dutch 
republic  became  at  length  enfeebled.  Party  spirit  led 
to  mischievous  factions,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  government  suffered  a  change, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  hered- 
itary sladtholdcr,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Hollnnd.  By 
this  measure,  the  original  republican  character  of  the 
government  was  effaced,  and  a  monarchical  spirit  in- 
fused into  it.  The  English  had  become  the  successful 
rivals  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  the 
Dutch  commerce,  In  '•very  quarter,  rapidly  declined. 

I   At  length,  by  a  war  with  England  at  the  time  of  the 

!  American  revolution,  the  Dutch  foreign  trade  was 
completely  ruined. 

The  French  revolution  could  not  fail  to  act  power- 
fully upon  a  nation  so  closely  in  contact  with  France 

I  as  Holland.  The  allied  powers  were  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  French  armies  on  the  plains  of  Belgium. 
That  country  was  conquered  by  Dumourier  in  179 1,  and 
a  French  army,  under  General  Pichegru,  was  detached 
to  invade  Holland.  His  approach  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Party  spirit  hud  run 
high  for  some  time,  and  the  people  had  been  withheld 
from  abolishing  the  sladlhotderate  only  by  Prussian 
influence.    They  now  beheld  an  opportunity  of  doing 

1  this  by  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  prince  of 
Omngo  had  his  supporters,  but  they  were  feeble 
in  comparison  with  the  popular  party  ;  and,  on  the 
advance  of  tho  French  to  Amsterdam,  he  fled  to 

j  England.  The  French  entered  the  city  amid  general 
acclamations,  and  a  new  government  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  tho  French  republic.    AH  members  of 

I  society  were  declared  equal ;  the  stadtholderute  wus 
abolished  forever,  and  Holland  assumed  the  name  of 

'    the  Batarian  Republic. 

The  English  made  war  upon  the  Dutch  for  their 
connection  with  France,  and  seized  the  Cape  of  Good 
I    Hope,  Coylon,  nnd  many  other  valuable  Dutch  colo- 
,    nies.   The  Batavian  republic  had  but  a  short  existence. 
Holland  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
French  ;  and,  when  Napoleon  became  emperor,  he 
beghn  to  think  of  erecting  thrones  for  the  various 
{     members  of  his  family.    In  1806,  Holland  was  made 

I I  a  kingdom,  and  Napoleon's  brother  Louis  received  the 
;    crown.    He  was  a  mrtn  of  amiable  temper  and  good 

intentions,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  rule  his  king- 
I .   dom  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  who 
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wished  Louis  to  close  the  ports  of  Holland  agnuisi 
English  vessels,  in  order  to  aid  his  celebrated  "cont.- 
ncntal  system,"  by  which  he  hoped  to  ruin  the  tradi- 
of  Great  Britain.  The  unwillingness  of  I»uis  :<j 
adopt  this  measure,  which  was  ruinous  to  the  Dutch 
merchants,  caused  a  coolness  bclv.een  the  two  broth- 
crs,  and  Louis  resigned  his  crown,  July  ],  1810. 

Hollund  was  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  remained  in  that  connection  till 
after  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  in  1812.  When 
his  fortunes  were  evidently  declining,  the  Dutch  thn  w 
off  their  dependence  upon  France,  and  recalled  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  prince  of  the 
country.  The  Bclgic  provinces  were  united  to  Hol- 
land, and  the  whole  erected  into  a  monarchy,  entitled 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Belgium  was  again 
separated  from  Hollnnd,  and  made  a  separate  kingdom, 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  By  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  original  size.  In  October,  1840,  William 
I.  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  who  is  still  king,  un- 
der the  title  of  William  II. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLVI. 

Chief  Cities  —  Population  —  Government  — 
Agriculture  —  Commerce  —  Manufactures  — 
Internal  Navigation  — Religion  —  Manners, 
Customs,  i$*c. 

Amstkrdam,  the  chief  city  of  Holland,  stands  on  the 
River  Amstcl,  which  flows  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
country  here  is  marshy,  ond  the  city  is  built  on  piles 
driven  into  the  mud.  It  is  a  common  complaint  thai  a 
house  here  costs  as  much  under  ground  as  above.  Ti  e 
city  is,  of  course,  a  complete  level ;  it  is  intersected, 
like  Venice,  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  cross.  <j 
by  draw-bridges,  and  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  b\ 
handsome  rows  of  trees.  The  canals  comtnun  c»:t 
with  each  other  by  sluices,  which  regulate  the  Icvxi 
of  the  water.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  in  order 
and  clearing  the  canals  of  mud  are  very  hoavv. 
The  great  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Dutch  * 
are  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  in  their  contrivance* 
for  keeping  the  water  from  overwhelming  this  city. 
The  three  principal  streets  arc  hardly  equalled  by  any 
in  Europe  for  spaciousness  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  buildings.  The  undent  stadthouse  is  now  die 
king's  palace,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
world.  Upward  of  thirteen  thousand  piles  were  ustd 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  enormous  structure 
It  is  adorned  with  pillars  and  sculptures  cmbleniHiica 
of  commerce  and  trade.  Amsterdam  has  a  nationa 
museum  of  paintings,  which  contains  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Dutch  school.  The  various  prisous  and 
houses  of  correction  of  this  city  are  superior  to  the 
institutions  of  the  sumo  kind  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  police  is  excellent ;  crimes  are  rare  ;  and  no  beg- 
gars are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  harbor  is  in- 
convenient ;  but  this  Itas  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
remedied  by  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Heldcr. 
The  commerce  of  Amsterdam,  though  much  decimal 
from  what  it  was  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  :« 
still  very  great,  nnd  the  merchants  here  nre  among  tlx 
richest  capitalists  of  Europe.    Its  population  is  two 
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hundred  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 

Roltcrduin  is  the  second  city  in  Holland.  It  stands 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  Kivcr  Mnesc,  nnd  has  a  good  har- 
Ubr.  It  has  all  the  host  characteristics  of  n  Dutch 
town,  bring  neatly  and  uniformly  built,  with  high 
house*  nnd  canals.  It  has  a  thriving  commerce,  nnd 
extensive  establishments  for  the  refining  of  sugar. 
Rotterdam  was  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus,  nnd  a 
handsome  statue  U  here  erected  to  his  moiriory.  Pop- 
ulation, seventy-eight  thousand  and  ninety-eight. 

Leyden  is  u  handsome  old  city  in  the  interior,  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  meadows  in  Holland.  It  has 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen,  and  a  gn  at  trade 
ill  butter  nnd  cheese.  Copulation,  thirty  thousand. 
The  Hague  ranks  only  as  a  village,  hut  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  ihc  handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  The  streets  nnd 
squares  ore  well  built,  and  bordered  with  fine  walks 
and  avenues  of  tree*.  The  Hague  is  regarded  aH  t|„. 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  ropulatiun,  fifty -four  thousand. 

Utrecht  is  a  very  ancient  city,  famous  in  she  Human 
limes  as  commanding  a  pass-igc  over  the  KLiue.  It  is 
ulso  distinguished  among  the  Duvh  cities  for  its  <<miv- 
what  elevated  situation.  The  view  from  its  n»inj>  ir;-> 
and  the  top  of  its  cathedral,  over  the  vast  plains  and 
brood  waters  of  Holland,  is  extensive  nnd  delightful. 
Population,  forty-five  thoiisiind.  Haarlem,  Delft,  and 
Port,  arc  also  large  nnd  flourishing  towns.  Schiedam 
is  famous  for  its  gin,  of  which  it  has  more  than  one 
hundred  distilleries. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  remarkable  for  its 
density,  being  two  hundred  nnd  thirty-two  to  the 
square  mile.  No  country  of  Europe,  except  Belgium, 
Miqwisses  it  in  this  respect.  The  whole'  number  of 
inhabitants  is  two  million  five  hundred  und  forty-five 
thousand.  The  births  and  marriages  exceed  in  pro- 
|M»rtion  those  of  France  nnd  Great  Britain. 

The  government  of  Holland  is  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  states  general, a 
popular  assembly.  Each  province  has  an  assembly 
of  its  own,  which  regulates  local  affairs,  like  the  state 
governments  of  the  American  Union.  Elections  are 
managed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  people  do  not 
Hn  to  the  polls  to  vote,  but  the  ballot-boxes  are  carried 
round  from  house  to  house,  nnd  tho  votes  an.'  received, 
signed,  and  sealed.  The  upper  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lature docs  not  consist  of  hereditary  nobles,  but  of  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
king  for  life.  The  public  debt  of  Hollund  is  probably 
near  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

No  other  country  in  Europe,  nor  perhaps  in  the 
world,  produces  so  great  nn  amount  of  valuable  com- 
modities, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  Holland;  yet 
the  soil  is  entirely  destitute  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
country  is  one  great  meadow,  intersected  by  cannls, 
and  marked  every  w  here  by  lines  and  groups  of  trees. 
The  cattle  nro  stalled  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer 
they  arc  kept  constantly  grazing  in  the  open  air.  The 
product  of  the  dairy  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  improvement  as  to  become  a  great  object  of  ex- 
portation. The  Hutch  butter  and  cheese  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  almost  all  over  the  world.  Horticulture, 
which  is  elsewhere  only  a  recreation,  has  become 
here  a  business  of  primary  importance.  Besides 
amply  supplying  its  own  markets  with  culinary  vege- 
tables. Hollund  exports  them  m# large  quantities  to 
Norway,  and  other  countries  where  tho  climate  forbids 
their  culture.    The  city  of  Haarlem  carries  on  a  great 


tnide  in  flowers,  n ml  exports  a  vast  quanlity  of  bulbous 
roots  lo  England  and  other  countries.  Ninny  years 
ago,  the  1  Hitch  were  seized  with  n  violent  passion  for 
tulips,  which  they  carried  to  such  nn  excess,  thnt  a 
single  flower  of  a'particular  species  was  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars.  The  speculations  in  tulips  became 
a  species  of  gambling,  and  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  put  a  stop  to  the  business. 

The  manufactures  of  Holland  ore  numerous,  and 
are  advancing  under  the  prelection  of  the  governmen* 
Woollen  cloths  nn-  made  nt  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  silks 
und  velvets  at  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  linen  and 
eo-on  at  Hnarlem,  paper,  leather,  and  a  vnricty  of 
other  articles,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Delf 
was  once  famous  for  its  crockery,  but  this  has  now 
lost  most  of  its  reputation.  The  commerce  of  Holland 
is  thriving.  The  exports  consist  of  the  production? 
already  enumerated,  together  with  refined  sugar,  salt, 
gin,  lu  er,  soap,  fish,  tokiceo  pipes,  &C  Canals  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  econom 
ical  arrangements  of  Holland,  and  a  leading  source 
of  her  prosperity.  From  the  level  nature  of  the 
country,  these  are  constructed  with  peculiar  facility 
The  canals  nre  almost  innumerable;  every  town  and 
village  has  one  passing  through  it.  They  run  through 
the  streets  of  cities,  enabling  vessels  to  load  and  unload 
at  the  shop- doors  of  the  traders.  When  frozen,  they 
serve  ns  highways  on  which  the  Dutch  women,  heavily 
laden,  skate  along,  from  town  to  town,  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  lurgest  canal  is  thai  which  connects 
Amsterdam  with  the  Helder.  It  is  fifty  miles  long 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  deep,  being  navigable  for  ships  of  one 
thousand  tons.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1811),  and 
completed  in  1W">. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  Holland  is  Calvinism. 
The  clergv  receive  their  appointment  and  snlai.es 
from  the  government ;  but  regard  is  always  pnid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parishioners.  The  Dutch  have  the  horioi 
of  being  ihc  first  people  who  established  full  religion 
toleration  in  their  country.  Holland  was  once  famous 
for  its  men  of  learning,  and  the  institutions  for  educa- 
tion are  still  very  ample  in  this  country.  The  univ*  t- 
sitics  of  Leyden  nnd  Utrecht  have  long  been  famous. 
The  former  had  once  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
medical  school  in  Europe,  nnd  is  still  highly  respect- 
able. Dutch  literature  is  hardly  known  out  of  Mid- 
land, though  this  country  has  produced  many  great 
scholars  and  men  of  genius.  Most  of  ihcm,  however, 
have  written  in  Latin,  and  their  productions  hove  little 
of  a  national  spirit.  Cretins  and  Erasmus  were  na- 
tives of  Holland,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
lights  of  their  age.  Boerhaave  was  the  greatest  med- 
ical writer  of  his  day. 

The  fine  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  7.eal  and 
success  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  created  a  school  ol 
their  own  in  painting.  Rembrandt  has  treated  subjects 
of  common  life  and  vulgar  humor  with  great  force 
and  effect.  Berghens,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Hohhima 
Vandervelde,  and  others,  have  excelled  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Dutch  landscapes. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  any  other  country  except  Belgium..  The 
principal  features  of  a  Dutch  landscape  consist  of 
meadows,  rows  of  willows  and  poplars,  cnnals,  and 
windmills.  There  are  no  green  lanes  with  hedges  or 
walls,  no  parks  or  woods;  many  roods  nre  quite 
unsheltered ;  but  others  are  pleasantly  shaded  with 
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tires,  and  every  estate  is  bounded  by  canals  and 
ditches.  Every  thing  in  this  singular  country  seems 
nrtificial,  and  hence  it  is  said  that  the  Dutch  have  built 
Holland.  Stone  is  sr  rare,  that  in  many  towns  the 
•streets  are  paved  w.m  sea-shells ;  and  these,  mixed 
with  earth,  also  form  most  of  the  high  roads.  In  their 
ffardening,  the  Dutch  display  a  taste  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  clip  their  trees  into  formal  shapes,  and 
plant  their  flowers  with  mathematical  precision.  Their 
villas,  or  count ry-houses,  have  usually  a  small  lawn  in 
front,  with  little  clumps  and  avenues  of  trees,  trimmed 
so  closely  that  they  resemble  toys.  Every  Dutch 
villa  has  some  sentimental  name  attached  to  it,  ns 

"  The  Cottage  of  Content,"  "  Dulce  Domum,"  M  Villa 

of  Repose,"  &c.,  which  nanu  s  are  generally  inscribed 
on  the  gate  in  front. 

The  national  character  of  the  Dutch  has  taken  the 
form  natural  to  a  trafficking  and  commercial  people  — 
solid,  Heady,  quiet,  laborious,  eagerly  intent  on  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they  seek  rather  by 
economy  and  perseverance  than  by  speculation.  The 
virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried  almost  to  excess;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  every 
thing  under  the  control  of  human  care  and  industry 
in  Holland.  A  drunken  or  ragged  person  is  rawly  to 
be  seen,  and  if  a  beggar  makes  his  appearance,  he  is 
immediately  sent  to  the  work-house.  The  tradesmen 
arc  very  thrifty  and  careful.  Credit  is  short,  ami  bank- 
ruptcy  very  rare. 

The  rural  population  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
peasant  fnrmers,  who  hire  the  land  they  cultivate  from 
the  proprietors,  for  the  owner  seldom  tills  his  own 
estate.  The  farms  are  usually  small,  and  let  on  a 
lease  of  six  years.  In  the  larger  farms,  many  servants 
are  employed,  who  lodge  with  the  farmer  and  eat  at 
nis  table.    In  some  of  the  farm-houses  there  is  only 


one  sleeping  apartment  for  the  family,  where  the  beds 
are  placed  in  niches  in  the  wall,  like  the  berths  n  a 
ship.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns,  the  inhabitant!! 
dress  like  the  English:  but  the  peasants  have  their  local 
costumes,  as  the  huge  nether  garments  of  the  men, 
and  the  short  jacket  of  the  women. 

Amusement  is  not  deemed  a  very  important  matter 
by  the  Dutch.  They  have  most  of  the  divcrsioas  of 
the  neighboring  nations,  though  they  do  not  follow  them 
with  much  ardor.  A  great  portion  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  smoking,  and  a  Dutchman  seems  incomplete 
without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  rivers  and  canals, 
passing  through  the  streets,  alford  an  opportunity  of 
fishing  from  the  windows.  The  fisheries,  for  which 
Holland  was  once  famous,  gave  rise  to  a  ceremony 
which  is  still  observed.  There  is  a  particular  day 
fixed  fi»r  the  commencement  of  the  herring  fishery, 
when  the  boats  assemble  at  Vlaardingen,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maese.  They  go  in  procession  to  the  town  hall, 
and  take  the  ancient  oath  before  the  magistrates,  that 
they  will  not  begin  to  fish  till  five  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  24th  of  June.  After  this,  they 
hoist  their  flags,  and  go  to  church  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  success.  The  day  of  the  depnrturc  of  the  fleet  is 
a  holiday  upon  the  river,  and  in  all  the  fishing  villages. 
The  process  of  curing  the  herrings  is  very  quickly 
performed,  as  the  fish  are  salted  and  packed  in  barrels 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  been  swimming 
in  the  water.  The  first  barrel  is  sent  off  by  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  the  Hague,  where  it  is  adorned  w  ith 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession,  with  flags 
and  music,  to  the  king,  who  makes  the  fortunate  fish- 
erman a  handsome  present  in  money.  The  next  two 
or  three  burrels  are  also  despatched  to  the  Hague,  and 
sold  by  auction,  the  purchaser  nfterward  retailing  them 
at  a  high  price.    A  single  herring  of  this  first  catch  is 
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sometimes  sold  for  a  dollar,  and,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  In  this  country,  windmills  meet  the  eye  in  evert 
is  regarded  as  a  handsome  present  to  a  friend.  It  is  direction  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  custom,  at  " 
common  to  see  a  livery  servant  carrying  one  or  two 
herrings  on  a  plate,  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and 
accompaniea  by  a  card  of  presentation.  The  fisher- 
men and  their  wives  all  wear  the  ancient  national 
dress. 


of  announcing  deaths  and  marriages  by  their  means. 
When  a  person  dies,  the  sails  of  all  the  mills  belonging 
to  the  family  of  tho  deceased  nre  made  to  stand  still. 
When  a  wedding  takes  place,  all  the  relatives  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  decorate  tho  sails  of  their  mill* 
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witn  ribbona  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  fix  crowns 
on  the  points  of  the  sails,  which,  thus  adorned,  present 
&  very  guy  and  fantastic  appearance  whilo  in  mo- 
tion. 


The  proa  is  under  a  strict  control  in  Holland.  Not 
a  book,  or  newspaper,  or  even  a  handbill,  can  be  printed 
without  a  license.  No  books  can  be  used  in  the  school* 

but  such  as  arc  approved  by  the  government. 


Belgium 


CHAPTER  CCCCLVII. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1860 

l)es-nption  of  liel^ium  —  Separation  from 
lldlnnd —  Spanish  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ment—  Annexation  to  France — Formation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  X  ether  lands  —  Cities, 
Manners,  Customs,  »Jv.  —  Revolt  of  the 
It  vidians  —  Formation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
lit  Igium. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  bounded  north  by  Hol- 
land, east  by  the  Prussian  territory,  south  by  France, 
mill  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  level,  like  Holland  ;  but  there  are  some 
tracts  that  are  moderately  hilly.  The  soil  resembles 
that  of  the  former  country,  but  the  air  is  not  quite  so 
moist.  Much  of  what  we  have  said  in  describing  Hol- 
land will  also  apply  to  this  country.  All  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  Belgium  resembles  Holland  in  its 
general  appearance,  being  quite  level  and  intersected 
with  canals  in  every  quarter.  Here  also,  as  in  Holland, 
tU;  land  requires  the  protection  of  dikes  and  embank- 
ments to  shield  it  from  inundation.  The  towns  and 
illages  are  very  numerous  and  thickly  peopled.  The 
southern  and  western  provinces,  bordering  on  France 
and  ( icrmany,  are,  however,  of  a  different  character,  the 
surface  of  the  country  being,  in  many  parts,  undulating 
and  overgrown  with  forests,  Belgium  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  country  in  Europe.  Brussels,  the  cap- 
ital, is  a  fine  city.  The  following  table  shows  the 
political  divisions  of  the  country  :  — 

Prorimem.  Capital*.  Papula I «m. 

8outh  Brabant,  Bru*»eU  1 13,000 

Antwerp,  Antwerp   76.000 


Pmrimr*.  Cnpitatt. 

East  FUniler*.  Ghent,  

We«t  Flandem,  Bruges.  

Hainault,  Mon*.  or  Bergen,  ■  • 

N  atnur  Xamur,  

Liege,  Liejte,  or  Luttich,. 

IJmbarg  Mseatrirht,  

Luxemburg,  Luxemburg  


*.'.<  

.V..OU0 

20.MO 
19.K.9 
44.000 
21.000 
10.000 

The  revolt  of  the  Ncthcrlanders  against  the  Spanish 
government,  ns  we  hnve  already  stated,  led  to  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Hollund  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  long  war  reduced  both 
these  countries  to  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  desti- 
tution, when,  in  the  year  1609,  the  mediation  of  the 
French  caused  a  truce  to  be  concluded  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  Holland  was  to  Iks  recognized 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  the  remaining  provinces 
i  were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  This  truce 
was  tin-  foundation  of  a  permanent  arrangement,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Holland  was  secured.  The 
Belgian  provinces  acquired  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
fatherlands,  or  the  Low  Countries;  sometimes  they 
were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Flanders,  from 
the  chief  of  these  provinces.  The  country  was  so 
deeply  impoverished  by  war  and  the  oppressions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  many  families  which  had  formerly 
lived  in  affluence  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  furniture  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  : 
half  the  villages  were  so  completely  deserted,  that  the 
wolves  roamed  about  them  in  perfect  security.  A  long 
interval  of  peace,  and  an  improved  administration  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  restored  the  country  to  some- 
thing like  its  former  appearance ;  but  the  trade  by  which 
it  had  been  enriched  for  so  many  centuries,  was  ruined ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  never 
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recovered  the  wealth  and  importance  which  dis- 
tinguished them  in  the  timc9  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  situation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  unfortu- 
nately exposed  them  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  armies, 
and  this  country  became  the  theatre  of  war,  on  which 
Austria  and  France  contended  for  the  supremacy  dur- 
ing a  series  of  campaigns,  which  extended  through  two  : 
centuries.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  and 
that  of  Aix-la'-Chapellc,"  in  1668,  Spain  was  compelled 
to  cede  to  France  a  portion  of  this  country,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  French  Flanders,  or  the  French 
Netherlands.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded  the  English 
and  Dutch  armies  in  this  country.  Many  cities  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant  were  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  battle 
of  Ramillies  was  gained  by  Marlborough  in  1706,  and 

I     the  French  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  evacuate 

I     all  the  territories  which  they  had  occupied  here.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  closed  this  war  in  17 
the  king  of  Spain  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  they  were  transferred  to  Austria. 

Under  the  Austrian  government,  the  Belgian  prov- 

|  inces  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  their  proser- 
in-. The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1780,  began  his  reign  by  attempting  a  number  of 
changes  in  this  country  which  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Among  these  was  the 
suppression  of  a  number  of  monasteries  in  the  Belgian 
cities.    This  occasioned  a  great  disturbance,  which 

i  soon  grew  into  an  insurrection.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  attacked  by  the  people  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  A  national  convention  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Belgian  States.  In  the  midst 
of  these  proceedings,  Joseph  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Leopold,  who,  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  induced  the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to 
their  allegiance. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  government  made 
war  upon  Austria,  they  despatched  an  army,  under 
General  Dumouricr,  to  invade  Belgium.  He  defeated 
the  Austrian  army,  at  the  battle  of  Jcmappes,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  and  entered  Brussels  in  triumph.  In  a  very 
short  time,  all  the  Austrian  territory  in  this  quarter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  They  were  not  suffered, 
however,  to  retain  possession  of  it  without  a  struggle. 
A  large  Austrian  army  was  quickly  sent  into  Belgium, 
which  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  and  English  army  under 
the  duke  of  York.  During  two  years,  the  country 
was  devastated  by  the  contending  parties ;  but  at  length 
a  great  victory  of  the  French  at  Fleurus,  not  far  from 
Waterloo,  placed  the  country  completely  in  their  power, 
and  Belgium  was  incorporated  into  the  French  republic 
in  1795. 

The  Belgians  were  better  satisfied  with  the  French 
government  than  their  neighbors  of  Holland  :  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  foreign  domination,  while  the 
Dutch  had  enjoyed  for  more  Uian  two  centuries  all  the 
freedom  of  an  independent  republic.  The  French 
laws  were  also  better  suited  to  Belgium  than  to  Hol- 
land. Belgium  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
French  empire  under  Napoleon,  who  designed  to 
orgunize  a  powerful  naval  force  in  this  part  of  lib 
dominions.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Antwerp, 
and  restored  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  had  been 
mined  by  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
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also  constructed  here  immense  docks  for  ship-building 
which  still  remain  striking  monuments  of  bis  vast 
designs. 

This  country  was  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's  Inst 
campaign,  after  his  return  from  Elba  ;  and  here  he  was 
finally  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18, 
1815.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  combined  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  The  taxes  in  Belgium  were  much  increased 
in  consequence  of  this  union,  as  the  Dutcli  govern- 
ment had  contracted  a  very  large  national  debt,  which 
the  Belgians  were  compelled  to  assist  in  paying.  This 
caused  great  discontent.  The  king,  moreover,  did  not 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  made  at  his  inauguration 
but  had  assumed  despotic  power,  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  He 
abolished  the  trial  by  jury,  for  which  the  Belgians  had 
been  indebted  to  the  French ;  he  issued  his  own  arbi- 
trary decrees,  which  took  the  place  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  he  imposed  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  usurped  authority  in  matters  of  education, 
by  prohibiting  all  persons  from  exercising  the  business 
of  teaching,  even  in  private  families,  without  a  license. 
By  this  tyrannical  act,  he  drove  large  numbers  of  |x-op!e 
out  of  the  country.  Every  method  was  used  by  him 
to  underrate,  depress,  and  a  (front  the  Belgians.  Almost 
all  honors,  civil  and  military,  were  bestowed  upon 
Dutchmen  ;  the  courts  of  law  were  all  removed  to  the 
Hague;  the  Dutch  language  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  all  others  in  legal  proceedings ;  and  as  very 
few  of  the  Belgians  could  speak  Dutch,  the  magis- 
trates, judges,  and  all  who  held  official  situations,  lus: 
their  places. 

These  proceedings  caused  a  general  disnff.  ction 
throughout  Belgium ;  but  the  king,  William  /.,  wai 
stupidly  blind  to  the  consequences  which  they  u»  re- 
drawing after  them.  The  public  press,  which  ven- 
tured to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  was  sileuced  by 
fines,  dungeons,  and  banishment.  Some  of  the  mu*t 
respectable  and  upright  men  in  the  country  were  pun- 
ished severely  for  their  freedom  of  speech.  Even 
after  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  France,  in  July. 
18110,  the  king  continued  so  obstinate  in  his  tyrannical 
self-will,  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those 
wise  counsellors,  who  saw  the  coining  storm,  and 
entreated  him  to  avert  the  calamity  by  removing  some 
of  the  causes  of  discontent.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
1830,  the  people  of  Brussels  rose  in  insurrection,  dru\e 
out  the  royal  troops,  and  made  themselves  master*  of  ; 
the  city.  The  revolt  immediately  spread  throughout 
Belgium,  and  the  royal  authority  was  completely  over- 
thrown. The  citadel  of  Antwerp  alone  remained  id 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch  troops. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  tho  king  of  Holland 
had  entirely  lost  Belgium,  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able  to  recover  it.  The  principal  European 
powers,  therefore,  judged  it  best  to  allow  the  Belgians 
to  retain  the  independence  which  they  had  acquired. 
By  the  acquiescence  of  the  cabinets  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the  Belgians  estab- 
lished an  independent  monarchy,  under  the  title  «.«t  ilie 
Kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  crown  was  first  tendered 
to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  I<ouis  Phiiipjic 
of  France,  but  was  declined  by  him,  probably  umW 
the  direction  of  the  allied  powers,  who  did  not  wi>h 
the  influence  of  France  to  be  extended  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  then  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobu  rg, 
who,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  become  king  j 
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of  the  Belgians,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at  Brussels 
July  4,  1831. 


architecture.  Its  noble  spire  is  four  bundled  and  sixty, 
six  feet  high,  and  from  its  summit  is  exhibited  a  delight 


IiMptMi 

The  king  of  Holland  remained  as  obstinate  n3 
ever,  and  refused  to  accede  to  any  of  111  sc  arrance- 
ments.  He  persisted  in  the  useless  mea-nre  of  hold- 
ing the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
lo  send  a  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  be- 
siege it.  After  it  was  nearly  battered  to  pieces,  and  a 
dreadful  destruction  of  human  life  had  taken  place, 
•.he  citadel  surrendered.  This  is  the  last  event  of  a 
lostilc  nature  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  1839,  a  treaty  of  separa- 
tion was  finally  arranged,  since  which  time  both  coun- 
tries have  enjoyed  n  profound  peace. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  one  of  the  gayest 
and  most  elegant  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  finely  situ- 
ated in  n  valley  watered  by  the  little  river  Senne  ;  a 
canal  connects  it  with  Antwerp.  The  town  hall  of 
Brussels  is  one  of  the  finest  (Gothic  structures  in  cxist- 
'  nice,  and  has  a  tower  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  high.  The  market-place  and  the  park  nre  great 
ornaments  to  the  city.  The  latter  is  an  extensive 
pleasure-ground  or  common,  interspersed  with  trees, 
fountains,  and  statues.  Brussels  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  old  and  the  new  town.  The  former  is 
the  manufacturing  part,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
working  classes.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  though  it 
abounds  in  fine  old  ornamented  buildings,  once  the 
residence  of  the  nobles  of  Brabant,  but  now  converted 
into  workshops  and  warehouses.  The  new  town  is 
entirely  of  modern  dote,  and  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  French  capital,  has  been  caned  Paris  in  mtniature. 
During  the  last  century,  the  city  was  surrounded  by 
fortified  ramparts  and  moats :  but  these  have  been 
removed,  ana  their  place  is  occupied  by  fine  boule- 
vards or  malls,  w  hich  are  planted  w  itn  trees,  and  form 
an  agreeable  promenade.  Brussels  contains  a  univer- 
sity and  a  fine  botanic  garden.  Population,  one  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two. 

Antwerp  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on 
the  Scheldt.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
wus  almost  without  a  rival  among  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  much  declined.  The  cathe- 
dral of  this  place  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  Gothic 
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ful  view  of  the  windings  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the  distant 
towers  of  Ghent,  Malines,  arid  Breda.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  the  finest  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. Near  the  cathedral  is  a  well,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  artist  Quentin 
Matsys,  which  Is  greatly  admired  for  the  neatness  of 
its  ornaments  and  the  delicacy  of  its  whole  workman- 
ship. Of  late  years,  Antwerp  has  regained  some  of 
its  lost  commerce,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  chief 
emporium  of  Belgium.  Population,  about  eighty 
thousand. 

Ghent,  even  in  its  present  fallen  state,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  old  cities  of  Europe.  Its  vast  extent 
of  walls,  which,  according  to  the  boast  of  Churles  V., 
could  contain  all  Paris  within  them,  may  still  be  trace.!. 
It  is  an  inland  city,  but  is  built  on  twenty-seven  islands, 
most  of  them  bordered  by  magnificent  quays,  and  con- 
nected by  three  hundred  bridges.  The  streets  are 
mostly  spacious  and  handsome,  and  there  are  many 
fine  old  churches.  Tlie  general  appearance  of  the 
city  is  of  a  more  modern  character  than  that  of  some 
tow  ns  in  Flanders,  the  principal  part  of  it  having  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Italian  style.  The  houses  have  spacious 
court-yards,  lofty  staircases,  and  tall  windows,  which 
have  usually  a  small  plate  of  looking-glass  fixed  on 
the  outside,  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  those  w  ithin 
to  see  all  that  is  passing  in  the  street  without  being 
seen  themselves.  Ghent  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriv- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Belgium.  The 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  ore  cotton  cloths  and 
lace.  Population,  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

Bruges  was  once  the  rival  of  Antwerp  in  trade.  It 
is  on  old-looking  city,  with  narrow  streets  and  lofty 
houses.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  an 
art  which  is  taught  to  all  the  female  children  of  tli<- 
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poor,  in  schools  established  for  thut  purpose.  The  city 
is  adorned  with  many  noble  churches,  containing  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  'he  great  Flemish  painters.  The 
invention  of  oil-painting  has  been  ascribed  to  Bruges. 
Population,  forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four- 
.  teen. 

Mnlines,  or  Mechlin,  which  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  luce,  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  by 
the  decline  of  its  manufacture,  owing  to  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  This  city  is  a  venerable  old  place,  with  large 
antique  houses  and  Gothic  churches  belonging  to  the 
middle  ages.  Population,  twenty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Ostend  is  an  ancient  town,  once  celebrated  for  its 
fortifications.  It  has  on'j  of  the  few  good  harbors  in 
Flanders,  and,  under  the  Austrian  sway,  it  became 
the  chief  scat  of  the  limited  trade  of  the  Belgic  prov- 
inces. Napoleon  restored  its  fortifications,  which  were 
still  further  strengthened  by  tho  allied  powers.  It  has 
now  only  a  third  of  its  former  population,  but  still 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  England,  and  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  Population,  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Liege,  once  the  scat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  is  an 
imcient  and  large  city,  but  ill  built  and  gloomy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths.  Population, 
fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundred.  Spa,  situated  in  a 
romantic  rocky  region,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  The  resort  of  visitors 
here,  though  much  diminished,  is  still  considerable, 
and  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.  Ten 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  is  the  village  of  Waterloo,  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  battle  of  Napoleon,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
18)5.    In  the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  battle  was 
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fought,  stands  a  little  farm-house,  or  tavern,  called  La 
Belle  Alliance.  This  is  the  spot  where  Wellington 
and  Bluchcr  met  after  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  field.  In  memory  of  this  great  victory,  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  at  Waterloo,  consisting  of  a 
conical  mound  of  earth,  seven  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  two  hundred  feet  high.  On  the 
top  is  a  pillar,  sixty  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  lion 
twenty-one  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high.  Waterloo 
contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  the  old  towns  in  the  Netherlands  possess  »  pecu- 
liar interest,  from  the  circumstance,  that  each  lias  its 


own  distinct  history,  and  many  of  them,  in  former 
days,  their  own  sovereign  princes ;  beside  which,  they 
offer  many  subjects  of  interesting  reflection  in  the 
traces  which  they  still  exhibit  of  former  opulence,  an-l 
the  rude  grandeur  of  ancient  times. 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  kingdom  in 
Europe,  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty-tight 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  population 
is  four  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
increase  has  been  constant  since  the  census  of  18  Hi. 
The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  chamber  of 
representatives,  both  elected  by  the  people.  No  pr:vi- 
leges  are  attached  to  nobility :  all  persons  are  politically 
equal :  the  king  can  bestow  titles,  but  no  political 
privileges  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of 
liis  subjects.  Education  is  free,  and  religious  liberty 
is  allowed  in  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Belgian  character  is  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  as  much 
distinguished  for  honesty  and  love  of  independence , 
as  those  of  Holland  ;  while,  in  respect  to  gaycty,  polite, 
ness,  and  fondness  for  luxury  and  show,  they  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  the  French.  The  peasants  on  the 
French  border  are  called  Walloons,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  those  warlike  tribes,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  inhabited  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Belgic 
Gauls.  Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
being  neither  Dutch,  German,  nor  Flemish.  Through- 
out Belgium,  the  French  language  is  much  in  use. 

A  great  prt  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  Holland,  also  appl  ies 
to  Belgium.  There  are,  however,  some  points  of  dif- 
ference. The  Belgian  farms,  like  those  of  the  Dutch, 
are  generally  small,  but  they  are  cultivated  by  the 
owners ;  and  the  laws  respecting  landed  property  m 
Belgium  are  tho  same  as  in  France,  when,  on  the  death 
of  a  father,  his  estate  is  divided  equally  among  his 
children.  The  superior  class  of  Flemish  farmers  live 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  wealthy  fanners  of  Eng- 
land in  tho  last  century.  The  servants  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  their  masters,  and  the  whole  family  eat  off* 
pewter  plates.  The  poorer  class  of  farmers  live  com- 
fortably :  their  cottages  are  strong  and  well  built,  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  being  used  for 
sleeping  rooms,  and  the  lower  for  kitchen  and  dairy  . 
Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years. 
The  Belgians  arc  famous  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  in 
which  they  excel  even  the  Dutch.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  towns,  every  house  has  a  beautiful  flower- 
garden  attached  to  it.  Near  Ghent  arc  horticultural  pir- 
dens,  where  two  annual  exhibitions  of  flowers  are  held. 
This  city  has  become  the  chief  market  for  flowers,  the 
sale  of  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Belgians  are  Catholics,  w  ho 
are  very  strict  in  their  religious  observances,  Th«? 
churches  are  all  open  as  early  as  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring  class*  s, 
who  usually  go  to  church  before  they  begin  their  work. 
The  clergy  exercise  much  influence  over  the  peasantry, 
as  in  Ireland.  In  all  the  towns  arc  frcquenUy  seen 
processions  of  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  bearing 
images  and  other  tokens  of  their  faith,  before  which 
the  passengers  bow  down.  The  aflcrnoons  and  even- 
ings of  Sundays  are  spent  in  amusements  of  every  kind 
people  of  rank  go  to  the  theatre,  and  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  the  tea-gardens  and  ball-rooms 
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No  people  in  the  world  arc  so  much  addicts!  to  bcer- 
drinking  a*  the  Belgians.  A  single  town  contains 
forty  or  fifty  breweries. 

Music  is  cultivated  in  Belgium  with  almost  as  much  ; 
enthusiasm  as  in  Germany.  Musical  festivuls  are  held  i 
every  y«'ar  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  where  the 
performers  are  all  amateurs,  and  prizes  are  awarded. 
This  trinl  of  musical  ability  excites  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest,  each  competitor  being  considered 
as  the  representative  of  some  particular  locality,  where 
the  people  are  all  interested  in  his  success.  Every 
|>erformer  has  his  |wirtis;ms,  who  escort  him  in  proces- 
sion to  the  town  hall,  wearing  his  colors,  and  earn  ing 
banners  with  emblemntical  devices.  The  taste  for 
music  is  so  general,  even  among  the  laboring  people, 
that  the  airs  sung  in  concert  by  groups  of  peasants,  at 
their  work,nre  often  delightful  to  the  most  refined  car. 
The  national  love  of  hunnony  is  manifested  in  the  ' 
numerous  chimes  of  twenty,  fil\y,  or  a  hundred  bells,  ' 
called  carillons,  which  are' heard  from  the  steeples  of 
the  churches  and  the  towers  of  the  town  halls.  The 
performers  ore  good  musicians,  and  receive;  high  sala- 
ries for  amusing  the  people  on  certain  days  with  the 
music  of  the  best  composers.  In  some  places,  the 
different  chimes  ore  so  numerous,  that  as  soon  us  one 
set  of  bells  is  silent,  another  logins ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  interval  of  time  fn_c  from  the  sound  of 
bell*. 

The  manneis  of  the  upper  clashes  in  Belgium  do 
not  differ  essentially  from- those  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  adjoining  kingdoms.  The  people  of  Brussels  dress 
in  the  French  style,  s|ieak  the  French  language,  and 
make  the  same  display  of  dress  and  equipage  as  is  done 
at  Paris.    The  ladies  of  Antwerp  dress  somewhat  in  I 


the  Spanish  fashion,  which  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  walk  abroad  in 
caps  trimmed  with  rich  lace,  and  a  long  black  silk 
senrf,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  fastened  before,  so  that  it  answers  the  purpose 
both  of  a  cloak  and  a  hood. 

Belgium  has  four  universities  —  at  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Louvnin,  and  Liege.  At  Brussels,  the  chief  studies 
are  law  and  medicine  ;  at  Louvain,  divinity :  the 
latter  seminary  admits  only  Catholics.  The  kingdom 
is  very  deficient  in  establishments  for  popular  educa- 
tion. The  fine  arts  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
here  ;  and  Antwerp,  during  its  prosperity,  became  a 
sort  of  Belgian  Florence.  Rubens  and  Vandyke  wen; 
the  great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  They  are 
distinguished  by  splendor  of  coloring,  grandeur  of 
composition,  and  force  of  expression.  They  arc  do 
ficient,  however,  in  that  pure  and  classic  taste  which  is 
produced  by  the  study  of  antique  simplicity.  Quentin 
Matsys,  who,  from  a  blacksmith,  became  a  painter  of 
grent  skill,  was  a  Belgian.  Me  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
in  14G0,  dud  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  induced  to  apply 
himself  to  painting  by  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  an 
artist  of  that  city.  The  father  refused  to  give  hie 
daughter  in  marriage,  except  to  one  who  was  us  grrut 
a  painter  as  himself.  Matsys  began  the  study  of  the 
art  with  great  diligence,  and  9oon  gave  a  proof  of  his 
talent  by  painting  a  bee  upon  a  flower  piece  in  the 
workshop  of  the  maiden's  father,  while  he  was  absent. 
The  latter,  surprised  at  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
work,  demanded  who  had  done  it ;  and,  on  hearing  that 
the  artist  was  Matsys,  immediately  consented  that  he 
should  wed  his  daughter. 
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1038  B  C  to  A.  D.  1323 

Preliminary  Description — The  Fabutou*  and 
llnoi?  Aq'  S  of  S-  awlinnvian  History. 

Thk  kingdom  of  Denmark  embraces  the  following 
divisions  :  1st,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  ;  i<\,  the  isl- 
ands in  the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  3d,  its  de- 
pendencies, the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  HoUtein,  and 
Lauenburg.  It  is  bounded  north  and  west  by  the 
North  Sea  ;  cast  by  the  Cattegal  and  the  Baltic  ;  and 
south  by  the  river  Kibe.  Its  area  is  twenty-one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  square  miles  ;  its  population  two 
millions. 

lis  coasts  are  greatly  indented  by  the  sea,  and  the 
country  is  generally  flat.  Some  of  the  northern  parts 
are,  as'  in  Holland,  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
defended  by  dykes.  On  the  east,  the  surface  rises 
into  gentle  elevations.  The  highest  part  of  the  pe- 
uiusula  is  live  hundred  feet,  and  of  the  islands  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  o(  the  sea.  Ilolstein 
and  Laueiibtirg  are  the  best  watered.  Zealand  and 
Kuikmi  .ire  i ht»  principal  inlands 
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the  most  important  river.  The  climate  is  humid  and 
cloudy,  but  mild  ;  the  soil  chiefly  alluvial.  The  pas- 
turage is  excellent,  and  cattle  are  extensively  raised  ; 
also  horses,  which  are  esteemed  for  military  service. 
Agriculture  has  of  late  been  much  improved :  wheat 
is  raised  for  exportation.  The  sheep  arc  numerous 
and  of  superior  breeds. 

Copenhagen,  meaning  Merchants'-port,  the  capital 
of  Denmark,  is  an  important  seaport  of  Europe.  It 
is  built  on  the  islands  of  Seeland  and  Amagcr.  which 
are  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  an 
excellent  harbor.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  court.  The  city  contains  many  noble  pub- 
lic buildings,  among  which  is  the  palace  of  Amalien- 
|  burg,  inhabited  by  the  roval  family,  and  also  the  cas- 
tle of  Charlottenburg.  'f  his  latter  is  now  used  as  an 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  its  parks  are  converted 
I  into  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  a  library  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  The  university  of  Copenha- 
gen is  rich  and  flourishing.  Copenhagen  is  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of 
canals.  Urge  ships  reach  the  warehouses  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  The  manufactures  are  not  very  im- 
portant. 

1  Klsinore,  tweniy-four  miles  north  of  Copenhagen, 
is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Seeland 
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and  itt  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Smnd,  which  leads  to 
the  Baltic.  This  is  the 
passage  of  ships,  going  into 
the  Baltic,  and  here  is  the 
fortress  of  Kronborg,  by 
means  of  which  these  ships 
are  compelled  to  pay  the 
tax  imposed  by  Denmark, 
called  the  Sound-dues.  As 
this  tax  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  that  of  usage, 
Denmark  having  long  claim- 
ed and  received  it,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  IJ.  States 
have  determined  that  their 
vessels  shall  not  pay  it  in 
future.  Altona  is  an  im- 
portant town  in  Holstein. 
Schleswig  is  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig. 
Kiel  is  the  capital  of  Hol- 
stein, and  has  important 
manufactures. 

Among  the  colonies  of 
Denmark  are   the  Faroe 
Islands,  northwest  nf  the 
Shetland  Isles  —  between 
61°  20'  and  62°  25',  north 
latitude.    They  consist  of 
twenty-two    islands,  only 
seventeen  of  which  are  in- 
lubited.    The  coasts  are 
steep  and  rugged,  and  the 
interior  bleak,  barren,  and 
mountainous.    The  popu- 
lation is  about  eight  thou- 
sand.   Most  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  occupied  in  catching  fisn  and  sea-fowl, 
and  in  raising  sheep.    The  horses  arc  small,  but 
vigorous  ;  wagons  are  not  employed.     Among  the 
minerals  are  coal  and  opal.    The  people  are  of  Nor- 
wegian  descent :  their  spoken  language  is  German, 
but  their  written  language,  Danish. 

The  business  of  pursuing  sea-fowl  along  the  rocky 
and  precipitous  coasts  of  these  islands,  is  not  only  an 
important,  but  an  exciting  and  dangerous  vocation. 
The  rocks  are  often  perpendicular,  and  in  order  to 
r*.ach  the  retreats  of  different  kinds  of  birds,  the 
hunter  is  let  down  over  the  rocks  by  a  single  rope, 
to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  feel. 
In  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts,  the  fowl  are 
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Coromandel  coast,  in  Hindustan.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  these  possessions  is  about  two  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavia  —  the  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  of  modern  times  —  were  a  colony  of 
Goths,  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned, and  who  fixed 
their  abode  on  the  Euxine,  above  two  thousand  year* 
before  the  Christian  era.  By  a  succession  of  conquest>, 
these  fierce  and  restless  barbarians  extended  their  do- 
minion to  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  afterward  became 
famous  us  the  subverters  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  that 
people  modern  Europe. 

All  the  accounts  given  by  the  northern  chroniclers 
so  unaccustomed  to  the  intrusions  of  man,  that  they  of  the  transactions  that  happened  prior  to  the  Christum 
have  not  learned  to  fear  him.  and  hence  are  easily  era,  or  rather  until  tho  arrival  of  Odin,  must  be  re- 
taken with  the  hand.  In  general,  they  are  secured  gnrded  as  fabulous.  Saxo  Grammnticus,  who  wrote 
by  nets  thrown  over  them  by  the  fowler.  Sealing  and  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  fixes  tho  com- 
whaling  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  mencement  of  the  Danish  monarchy  in  the  year  1GC18 
Among  the  exports  are  hose,  tallow,  fish,  oil,  feathers,  B.  C,  and  alleges  the  founder  to  have  been  an  illustn- 
skius,  Ace.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagino  a  life  ous  warrior  called  Dan,  promoted  to  the  sovereignty 
more  lonesome  and  desolate  than  that  of  the  inhabit- 1  on  account  of  his  military  talents.  The  correctness 
anlsof  these  islands,  yet  in  general  they  appear  cheer-!  of  this  writer  has  been  called  in  question  by  other 


ful  and  happy.  The  government  is  confided  to  officers 
sent  hither  by  the  Danish  crown. 

The  other  colonies  are  Iceland  and  Greenland, 


authors. 

All  the  ancient  songs  of  the  north  agree  in  describ- 
ing its  primitive  inhabitants  as  men  of  colossal  stature 
in  North  America;  the  Islands  of  St.  Croix,  St^  and  incredible  strength.  Their  countenance  was  fierce, 
Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  Chris-  their  hair  long,  matted,  and  shaggy.    But  it  is  to  the 


tiaiiborg, 

<  iinrira  ; 


iiid  a  few  other  forts,  <on  the  coast  of 
Tranquebar  and  some  factories   on  the 


celobrated  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  nnd  the 
Teutones,  about  1 12  B.  C,  that  we  owe  the  first  gleam 

 ninitiTerihyf^ 
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of  positive*  liistorv  which  wo  possess  respecting  this 
populous  and  warlike  community,  nt  that  cm,  almost 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  While  Rome  was  the 
theatre  of  intestine  divisions,  the  alarming  tidings  came, 
that  a  numerous  bnrl»aric  liost  of  tlie  Cimbri,  number- 
ing o\  er  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  overrun  Gaul, 
un.l  wore  pouring  into  Italy.  The  barbarians  were  nt 
first  successful  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Romans;  but, 
at  length,  the  Teu tones  suffered  a  total  defeat  from  the 
Romans,  under  the  lend  of  Marius.  The  nation  of 
t!u>  Cimhri  were  afterward  encountered  by  the  army 
of  Marius  on  the  plain  of  Vercelli,  nnd  totally  de- 
simvt'il  in  the  conflict.  In  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
tli.it  day,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  are  said  to 
have  fallen,  and  about  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  expedition  perished  in  a  single 
batllf. 

After  this,  led  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Gcths 
broke  into  Scandinavia,  and  appointed  chiefs  from  their 
own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of  Denmark. 
His  history,  however,  nnd  that  of  his  posterity,  is  in- 
volved in  the  mists  of  fable.  All  we  know  with  certain.- 
tv  is.  that  Denmark  was  divided  at  this  time  into  many 
-small  stairs;  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist- 
ence liy  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea, 
and  along  every  coast  to  which  they  came.  When 
the  power  of  the  Romans  began  to  decline,  the  Danes 
and  Normans  became  conspicuous  in  the  south  by 
their  incursions  upon  the  shores,  which  were  formerly 
protected  by  the  guard-ships  of  the  Romans. 

The  Normans,  comprehending  the  people  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  nnd  Norway,  landed  in  England  A.  D. 
*32,  and  established  there  two  kingdoms.  Under  Rollo, 
about  900,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  French  coasts 
iti  Normandy,  occupied  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Orcades, 
the  Shetland  Isles,  lcelund,  nnd  a  part  of  Ireland,  and 
tlx  nee  proceeded  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Wher- 
ever they  came,  they  spread  terror  by  their  valor, 
ferocity,  and  rapacity.  These  expeditions  made  little 
chance  in  their  national  government ;  it  still  continued 
u  federative  system,  of  many  clans  or  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  head,  nnd  all  were  united  under  one 
sovereign.  When  the  German  kings  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  domestic 
affair*,  tlie  tribes  entered  into  a  closer  union,  and  the 
Norwegians  and  Danes  formed  two  separate  states. 
Gorm  the  Old  first  subdued  Jutland  in  863,  and  unit- 
ed nil  the  small  Danish  states  under  his  sceptro  till 
£hi0.  His  grandson  Siccyn,  a  warlike  prince,  subdued 
a  part  of  Norway  in  1000,  and  England  in  1014.  His 
son  Canute,  in  1016,  not  only  completed  the  conquest 
of  England,  hut  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  10:10,  all  Norway.  Under  him  the  power  of  Den- 
mark reached  its  highest  pitch.  Political  motives  led 
him  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  introduce 
it  into  Denmark;  upon  which  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Canine  died  in  1036,  and  left  a  powerful  kingdom 
to  his  successors,  who,  in  1012,  lost  England,  and,  in 
10 17,  Norway.  The  Danish  kingdom  was  after  this 
very  much  weakened  by  intestine  broils.  Sweyn  Mag- 
nut  F.stritson  ascended  the  throne  in  1047,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  dynasty  ;  but  the  feudal  system,  intro- 
duced by  the  wars  of  Sweyn  and  Canute,  robbed  the 
kingdom  of  its  strength  under  this  dynasty,  which 
furnished  not  a  single  worthy  princo  except  the  great 
Waldemar,  left  the  princes  dependent  on  the  choice 


of  the  bishops  and  nobility,  plunged  the  peasants  into 
bondage,  caused  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and  aban- 
doned commerce  to  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany. 
With  Waldemar  III.,  iu  1376,  the  mnle  line  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Estritson  became  extinct.  His  celebrated  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  after  the  death  of  her  son  0/«r<»  I V.. 
(A.  I).  1387,)  look  the  helm  of  the  Danish  government, 
and  connected  with  it  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  an 
act  called  the  Union  of  Calmar,  in  1397.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Skiold,  the 
Danes  elected  Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  to 
succeed  him,  in  1 1-18.  This  Christian  was  the  founder 
of  the  royal  Danish  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern 
times,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Oldenburg  have  received 
their  rulers.  He  connected  S'eswig  nnd  Holstcin 
with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered 
by  his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  head  of  the  royal  council  than  n  sovereign  king. 
His  son.  King  John,  was  bound  by  a  still  more  strict 
capitulation  in  Denmark,  1481.  in  Norway,  too.  his 
power  was  more  circumscribed.  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wig  ho  shared  with  Frederic,  his  brother.  King 
Christian  II.,  son  of  John,  succeeded  ;  he  was  a  wicked 
and  cruel,  but  by  no  means  a  weak  prince,  attempted 
to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  states  ;  but  in  doing 
it,  he  lost  Sweden,  which  broke  the  Union  of  Calmar 
in  1523 ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  deprived  of  both  his 
other  crowns. 


Waldemar,  I 


CHAPTER  CCCCLIX. 

A.  D.  1423  to  1670. 

The  Reformation  in  Denmark. 

Loth  era  xi  sm,  about  the  year  1527,  was  making  its 
progress  toward  the  north  of  Europe,  and  religion 
became  the  cause  of  a  very  important  revolution,  nt  this 
time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Being 
again  oppressed,  the  Danes  rebelled  once  more,  and 
elected  for  themselves  a  governor,  at  the  time  when 
Christian  II.  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  united  king- 
doms. T rollo,  a  Swedish  archbishop,  conspired  with 
Christian  to  extinguish  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This 
prclntc  procured  a  bull  from  Leo  X.,  laying  the  king- 
dom under  excommunication.  The  affrighted  Swedes 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  acknowledging  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Christian.  The  king  invited  a  large  number 
of  principal  nobles  to  a  feast,  w  here  Trollo,  the  prelate, 
made  his  appearance,  and  read  aloud  the  bull  of  the 
pope  ;  after  which  the  king  ordered  his  guards  to  seize 
the  whole  senate  and  nobility.  Ninety-four  senators, 
and  an  immense  number  of  nobles  and  citizens,  were 
thereupon  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Stockholm  was  a  scene  of  carnage. 

The  Danes,  irritated  by  the  oppression  of  Christian, 
determined  at  length  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  His  un- 
cle Frederic  of  Holstein,  headed  the  insurrection,  and 
Denmark,  by  the  voice  of  the  nobility,  pronounced  a 
formnl  sentence  of  deposition,  which  they  transmitted 
to  Christian  at  his  palace  at  Copenhagen.  This  he 
obeyed  like  a  coward,  as  he  had  reigned  like  a  tyrant. 
The  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway ;  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, was  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A.  D.  1527. 

The  bull  of  Leo  X.  had  entirely  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  from  the  religion  of  Rome. 
Gustavus  was  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther. 

 .  
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Frederic,  king  of  Denmark,  concurred  with  him  in  his 
designs,  and  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  estab- 
lish the  rcformea  religion  in  the  place  of  the  Catholic. 

Frederic  II.  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way ;  but  his  reign  was  soon  disturbed  by  war.  Fred- 
eric formed  a  compact  with  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Holslcin,  to  wage  war  with  the  Dithmarschen,  a  western 
district  of  Holstein,  and  divide  between  them  the 
territory  of  that  heroic  people.  The  force  levied 
against  thcrn  by  the  allied  princes  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  embracing  the  flower  of  Denmark 
and  Holatcin,  to  which  the  Dithmarschen  could  oppose 
but  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  supreme  com- 
mand of  this  expedition  was  given  to  John  Ranlzau, 
an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  unfortunate 
Dithmarschen  were  routed  after  a  severe  campaign,  and 
their  strongholds  carried  by  storm.  They  were  then 
forced  to  submit  to  their  conquerors,  by  a  treaty  rati- 
fied in  1559  ;  on  which  occasion  all  the  inhabitants 
came  in  a  body  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  do  homnpo 
to  the  victors.  The  whole  number,  disarmed  and  bare- 
headed, with  white  staves  in  their  hands,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  swore,  with  uplifted  hands,  to  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  the  kings  and  the  dukes  forever,  as  their  liege 
lords  and  sovereigns.  Frederic  celebrated  this  triumph 
with  great  splendor  at  Copenhagen,  and,  on  that  occa- 
sion, acknowledged  Denmark  to  be  a  free  and  elective 
kingdom,  and  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy. 

This  victory  was  followed  up  by  Frederic  with  a  long 
and  disastrous  seven  years'  war  with  Sweden,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  barren  triumphs  and 
mutual  destruction.  It  was  settled  that  a  free  com- 
merce should  be  established  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  Swedish  navigation  exempted  from  toll  in  pass- 
ing the  Sound.  The  remainder  of  Frederic's  reign 
was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  internal  ad- 
ministration. He  died  in  158fl,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christian  IV.,  who  cur- 
ried on  a  long  and  profitless  warfare  with  the  Swedes. 
Tho  interruption  of  the  Danish  commerce  with  the 
ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  by  the  Swedes  under  Charles 
IX.,  and  certain  disputed  territorial  claims,  occasioned 
that  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms 
usually  called  the  War  of  Calmar.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  in  1611,  tho  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  his  son,  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  in 
1613,  concluded  it  by  treaty.  About  this  period,  the 
famous  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out.  Christian  IV. 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Protestant  confederates, 
but  suffered  severe  repulses  from  the  Catholic  forces 
under  Tilly  and  Wallenstcin. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLX. 

A.  D.  1670  to  1TM. 

Accession  of  Christian  V.  —  Assassination  of 
Gustavus  III. 

The  eldest  son  of  Frederic  III,  who  had  already 
been  declared  his  successor,  assumed  the  government 
under  the  title  of  Christian  V.  Notwithstanding  the 
prudent  measures  of  his  father,  he  found  the  kingdom 
involved  in  confusion,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  con- 
dition that  presaged  a  reign  not  more  pacific  than  the 
last  It  was  from  the  ascendency  of  Sweden,  that  the 
greatest  danger  was  to  be  aporehended  ;  and  soon  after 


his  accession  to  the  throne,  Christian  V.  ordered  war 
to  be  proclaimed  against  that  country.  The  combined 
Dutch  and  Danish  squadrons  encountered  the  Swedish 
fleet  off  Bornholm,  on  the  coast  of  Scania ;  the  en- 
gagement lasted  for  several  days,  when  it  terrainnteo 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Tl»e 
war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  warmly  wagrd, 
with  various  losses  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  at  length  it  was  concluded  by  treaty 
in  1679.  Christian  V.,  after  great  exertions,  in  which 
his  conduct  and  courage  were  equally  conspicuous,  was 
forced  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  deprived  of 
every  advantage,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  expecta 
tions.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  the  ntten 
tion  of  this  great  monarch  was  chiefly  occupied  wiiu 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  with  the  neighboring  states.  He  ex- 
pired in  1699,  bequeathing  to  his  country  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  was  passed  in  nearly 
unmolested  repose.  He  died  in  1730,  bearing  the 
character  of  a  wise  prince,  too  fond  of  enterprise,  but 
strongly  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  son  and  successor,  Christian  VI.,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  sovereigns  that  ever  filled  the 
Danish  throne ;  and  under  his  rule,  the  peace  of  Den- 
mark continued  to  be  undisturbed.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  him  to  promote  science,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  though  oppressive  taxes  were  repealed,  he 
kept  a  fleet  and  army  in  a  respectable  condition,  w  ith- 
out  increasing  the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  Historians 
have  observed  that  no  kingdom  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  its  princes  than  Denmark,  though  most  of 
them  were  bad.  The  good  fruits  of  the  last  reign  con- 
tinued to  increase  under  FredericV.,  who  succeeded  his 
father.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  legislator 
than  as  a  financier.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
render  his  dominions  formidable  to  his  enemies,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Of  arts,  science, 
and  religion,  he  was  the  munificent  patron.  In  the 
wars,  which,  since  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.,  had 
involved  almost  every  other  state  of  Europe,  and 
vcrtcd  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany  into  a  battle- 
field, Denmark  took  little  part.  Frederic  had  nearly 
been  embroiled  with  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Peter 
III.,  who,  the  moment  he  became  emperor,  resolved 
to  revenge  on  the  court  of  Denmark  the  injuries  which 
had  been  committed  upon  his  ancestors.  In  these  at- 
tempts lie  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  king  of  Prussaa. 
The  king  of  Denmark  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  but  the  death  of  the 
emperor  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension,  and  he 
was  able  to  compromise  matters  with  Catharine  II.  by 
treaty.  By  this  convention  the  empress  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  duchy  of  Sleswig, 
and  so  much  of  Holstein  as  appertained  to  the  Gottorp 
branch  of  his  family. 

Frederic  V.  died  in  1766,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Christian  VII.,  who  married  the  princess 
Caroline  Matilda  of  England,  sister  to  King  George 
III.  The  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  one  which 
involved  the  unhappy  queen  in  difficulties,  and  prob- 
ably hastened  her  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  Christian  VII.  fell  into  a  state  of  derangement, 
and  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  queen 
dowager  and  Prince  Frederic.  Ia  1773,  the  cession 
of  ducal  Holstein  to  Denmark,  by  Russia,  took  place, 
according  to  the  treaty  just  spoken  of.    This  was  a 
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very  important  acquisition,  as  giving  her  the  command 
of  the  whole  Cimbrian  j>eninsula,  and  enabling  her, 
by  forming  a  canal  from  Kiel,  to  connect  the  Baltic 
with  the  German  Ocean. 

In  the  continental  wars  of  1788-93,  Denmark 
remained  neuter,  and  by  joining  the  armed  neutrality, 
-Ik-  excited  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  England, 
and,  hcing  supposed  to  favor  not  only  Russia,  but 
France,  became  involved  in  a  contest  which  was  at- 
tended with  deplorable  losses.  Christian  VII.  died  in 
I7HN,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  VI., 
whose  reign  was  greatly  disturb*-*]  by  the  struggles 
arising  out  of  the  French  revolution. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXI. 

A.  D.  1798  to  1849. 

Participation  of  Denmark  in  the  French  li ev- 
olutionary Wars  —  Iceland  —  Manners  and 
( 'wttntns. 

Dknmark,  which  had  long  enjoyed  repose,  showed 
an  aversion  to  mingle  in  the  revolutionary  conflicts 
now  r  ising  over  all  F.urope.  Yet  this  pacific  kingdom 
was  the  first  of  the  anti-Gallican  confederates  that  was 
embroiled  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  ulti- 
in. in  ly  si  life  red  more  injury  from  the  effects  of  the 
«  \r  than  any  other  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
(•dim  s  that  led  to  these  collisions  arose  from  an  un- 
wi!  ingnesrt  on  the  part  of  Denmark  to  submit  to  the 
ri'.-ht  of  visitation  and  search  claimed  by  the  British  in 
ile  ease  of  neutral  vessels.  This  claim  was  also  re- 
s'--..i  l»v  other  northern  powers  ;  and,  in  the  year  1800, 
n  confederation,  opposed  to  the  English,  was  formed 
i>s  tour  nations  —  those  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
riiiii  Prussia.  In  consequence  of  these  hostile  meas- 
ures, veveml  hundred  Baltic  merchantmen  were  cap- 
»uri  ii  at  sea  or  seized  in  British  harliors.  In  March,  1801, 
i  l;ir'je  British  squadron,  under  Admirals  Parker  and 
N'i  Uon,  anchored  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen. 

Though  the  Danes  had  long  enjoyed  a  profound 
pen.  e,  they  were  still  animated  with  the  courage  of 
their  brave  ancestors  to  oppose  this  formidable  arma- 
ment. The  very  flower  of  Denmark,  her  peasantry, 
her  scholars,  and  her  artisans,  flocked  to  her  dock- 
yards nnd  arsenals  to  struggle  for  their  native  land. 
The  cannonade  of  the  contending  navies  of  England 
mid  Denmark  was  tremendous  :  above  two  thousand 
nieces  of  ordnance  poured  death  44  from  their  adaman- 
tine lips  "  within  n  space  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a 
half  hi  extent.  But  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Danes 
were  all  in  vain,  and  in  a  short  time  their  navy  was 
defeated,  with  great  carnage.  Never  before  had  the 
national  valor  shone  forth  with  more  distinguished 
lustre  than  in  that  terrible  engagement,  which,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  had  wound  up  tho  feelings 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  A 
convention  was  soon  aflerward  concluded,  by  which 
the  maritime  law  maintained  by  England  was  recog- 
nized by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  amity 
•hits  restored  between  these  formidable  powers. 

During  the  subsequent  period  of  warfare,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  French  and  the 
Swedes,  Denmark  wisely  consulted  her  interests  in 
pursuing  a  cautious  neutrality.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed by  France  on  the  trade  of  other  nations  were 
an  advantage  to  the  Danes,  by  increasing  their  com- 


merce, nnd  crowding  their  harbors  with  a  large  share 
of  the  traffic  formerly  curried  on  by  the  interdicted 
states.  It  was  at  this  flourishing  period  that  their 
capital  was  a  second  time  exposed  to  the  destructive 
visitation  of  a  naval  armament  from  Great  Britain. 
The  object  of  this  attack  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was,  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  who  wished 
to  compel  Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  British  shipping,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  the  Danish  marine  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
A  British  army  of  twetity  thousand  men,  aided  by 
a  numerous  fleet,  shortly  afterward  laid  siege  to  the 
cilv  of  Copenhagen  by  land  and  sea,  and  compelled 
its  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  citadel  and  dock-yards 
were  taken  possession  of,  and  the  Danish  fleet  was 
seized  and  despatched  to  England. 

W  hile  ;hc  other  northern  states  were  preparing,  in 
'  1 H to  resist  France,  Denmark  evinced  no  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  their  example.  She  had  acted  against 
Kussia,  and  aided  the  views  of  Napoleon.  Her  sea- 
men manned  the  French  fleets,  and  her  ships  annoyed 
the  trade  of  England.  Her  troops  ncted  in  concert 
with  the  French  in  that  fatal  campaign  which  termi- 
nated with  the  disastrous  battle  of  Leipsic.  After 
this  period,  Denmark  enteicd  into  tlie  grand  alliance 
against  Bonapurte,  and  engaged  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  ten  thousand  men  to  act  againstehim.  A  treaty 
was  formed,  by  which  Frederic  VI.  of  Denmark  re- 
nounced, for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  possession 
of  Norway  and  its  dependencies.  In  June  of  1811. 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Russia 
and  Prussia,  by  which  the  poli'ieul  nnd  commercial 
|  relations  between  the  former  power  and  the  two  latter 
l  states  wen:  reestablished  as  they  existed  before  the  wa« 
In  Denmark,  the  constitution  of  1660,  w  hich,  thou^ 
it  conferred  unlimited  power  on  the  sovereign,  had 
been  so  administered  as  not  to  enslave  the  people, 
was  considerably  modified,  in  1831,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  representative  branch  of  government.  This 
change  appears  to  have  l>ccn  dictated  more  by  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  times  than  in  consequence  of 
any  discontent  felt  under  the  existing  system.  The 
granting  of  this  constitution  added  greatly  to  the  well- 
earned  popularity  of  Frederic  VI.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Christian  VllL.  A.  D.  1*39.  He  died  January'  20, 
1818;  his  son,  Frederic  VII.,  the  present  king,' suc- 
ceeded him. 

In  1818,  the  duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstcin 
revolted,  and  sought  to  ln-come  members  of  the  new 
Germanic  Confederation.  Their  cause  was  espoused 
by  Prussia,  and  a  war  ensued  lictween  Denmark  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Prussinn  forces,  acting  for  the 
German  parliament,  aided  by  Sleswig  and  Holstcin, 
on  the  other.  After  considerable  bloodshed,  the 
difficulty  was  suspended  by  an  armistice,  July,  1849, 
in  which  the  following  conditions  were  agreed  to : 
1.  Sleswig  is  to  have  a  separate  constitution,  and  is 
not  to  be  joined  with  Holstcin.  if.  A  definite  organiza- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Sleswig  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
contracting  parties.  3.  This  article  concerns  the  duchies 
of  Holstcin  and  Lnuenburg.  4.  The  question  of  suc- 
cession is  reserved  for  future  regulation.  Since  this 
time,  both  Schleswig  and  Holstcin  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  has  been  steadily  im- 
proving since  the  peace  of  1815,  although  still  crip- 
pled in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  levied 
on  foreign  imports.    Much  attention  is  bestowed  on 
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navigation.  At  present,  the  number  of  its  ships  is 
estimated  at  upward  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  ; 
in  burden,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  tons.  The  total  vuluc  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  1836  amounted  to  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  are  all  of  Teutonic 
origin,  hut  belong  to  three  distinct  nations  —  the  Danes, 
occupying  Jutland  and  the  islands  ;  the  Germans,  in 
Holstcin  and  Lnucnburg;  and  the  Frisians,  upon  the 
islets  on  the  western  coast.  The  Danish  language  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  European  languages. 
The  literature  of  Denmark  contains  many  valuable 
works. 

The  Danes  are  of  a  middling  stature  and  fair  com- 
plexion, and,  like  the  o'lir-r  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  are  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors  than  those  of  the  south. 
Excepting  in  the  capital,  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
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the  refinements  of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Though  personal  slavery  has  been  abolished 
among  the  peasantry  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  yet  remain  many  traces  of  the  feudal 
i  system.  Having  hardly  any  capital,  the  tenants  pay 
their  rent  in  kind,  or  by  the  labor  of  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  The  poverty  of  the  peasants  appears  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  wear  wooden  shoes,  and 
their  families  pass  the  long  evenings  of  winter  in  spin- 
ning and  making  articles  of  clothing  for  domestic  use. 

Iceland. — This  island  lies  much  nearer  to  America 
than  Europe,  and  therefore  belongs  physically  to  the 
western  continent ;  but  its  history  and  political  condi- 
tion have  long  connected  it  with  the  eastern.  Being 
a  dependency  of  Denmark,  it  deserves  notice  in  our 
sketch  of  that  country.  It  lies  about  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  contains 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  Its  coasts  arc  indented 
by  bays,  which  are  the  results  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  its  mountains  and  glaciers.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
range  of  irregular  ridges  and  mountains,  which  have 
numerous  offsets.  In  the  interior  is  a  celebrated 
collection  of  mountains,  or  yokuls,  which  are  vol- 
canic.   The  chief  volcano  is  called  Hecla  :  its  erup- 


tions are  frequent,  nnd  in  former  times  have  been 
terrific.  The  boiling  springs,  called  the  gcjftertt  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are  celebrated 
curiosities. 

Iceland  is  imagined  by  some  to  be  the  Ultima  Thu'e 
spoken  of  by  Virgil ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Its  first 
discovery  appears  to  have  been  in  860,  when  Naddodr, 
a  Norwegian  pirate,  was  driven  upon  the  coast.  A 
Norwegian  colony  made  the  first  settlement  here  in  874  : 
many  of  the  emigrants  were  of  distinguished  fa  milieu, 
who  fled  from  Norway  in  the  time  of  Harold  Ilarfager. 
They  established  a  republican  government,  appointed 
magistrates,  und  bad  their  annual  aiithing,  or  national 
assembly,  which  was  held  at  Shingralla,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  island.  In  this  state  they  remained  fjr 
nearly  four  centuries.  About  the  year  1000,  Chris- 
tianity was  established  in  Iceland.  In  the  year  1057. 
Isleif,  bishop  of  Skaholt,  introduced  the  art  of  writing 
with  the  Latin  alphabet ;  the  Runic  characters  having 
been  used  till  men  only  for  inscriptions  on  stone, 
wood,  or  metal.  Oral  lessons,  however,  had  kept  up 
the  historical  traditions,  and  the  feats  of  their  ancestor* 
were  recorded  in  song.  Icelandic  literature  began  tc 
be  cultivated  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
writing.  Literary  societies  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  instruction  nnd  education.  The  his- 
torical compositions  called  sagas  have  been  since  pub- 
lished,  as  well  as  many  songs  and  other  poetry.  In 
1120,  the  Icelanders  framed  the"  code  of  laws  called 
Gragas. 

Snorro  Sturleson,  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  un  extra- 
ordinary person,  was  one  of  the  writers  or  compilers 
of  the  Edda,  —  a  monument  of  the  ancient  mythology 
and  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians,  —  and  he  nlso  w  rote 
a  history  of  Norway.  Several  monks,  especially  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Shingeyra  monastery,  contributed 
largely  to  Icelandic  literature.  In  1*264,  the  Iceland- 
ers, partly  through  intrigue  nnd  partly  through  fear, 
submitted  to  Huco,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  condition, 
however,  of  their  laws  and  privileges  being  maintained. 
Still  their  subjection  had  a  deteriorating  influence  upon 
their  literary  spirit,  as  well  as  on  their  commercial 
enterprise.  In  13K7,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway, 
became  subject  to  Denmark.  About  1529,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  and  printine 
presses  were  established  at  Holum  and  Skaholt.  If 
1550,  the  Lutheran  reformation  was  introduced,  and 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  convents,  and  to  the  loss 
of  many  valuable  national  manuscripts. 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  standard  of  the  north- 
ern or  Scandinavian  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language.  . 
The  Swedish,  Danish,  and  even  the  Norwegian,  have 
teen  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Tt  u- 
tonic  or  German  branch  of  the  Gothic,  whilst  the 
Icelanders  have  preserved  theirs  pure  as  they  imported 
it  from  Norway  in  the  ninth  century.  This  was  the 
language  called  Donsk  Tunga  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  called  by  the  Icelanders  at  first  Xorrana, 
which  word  corresponds  to  Nairn,  or  Norsr,  the  cor- 
rupt dialect  spoken  till  lately  in  part  of  the  Orkneys. 
Since  the  language  has  been  no  longer  spoken  in 
Scandinavia,  it  has  been  styled  exclusively  Ice- 
landic. 

The  Scandinavian  or  old  Norse  literature  belongs 
to  that  early  period  when  the  Northmen  were  still 
idolaters.  It  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
sagas,  or  songs,  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their 
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<*»1>  ami  heroes.    It  appears  that,  among  the  ancient  I 
Northmen,  n  rare  of  minstrels  called  Skalds  were  the 
n;irl  historians:  they  followed  the  chiefs  to  the  I 

fr  Id  111  time  of  war,  and  r<-;d, ••!  at  their  emiri-  during 
I  '1'lifv   mi  n'  1. 1 1 ;  c  ■  1 1  ri'hlv  n  a  arded  lor  tin  ■  r  ( 

»   n,'-.  ;r.\<l  t  V>  >;>  i.  '-il  Iv  tt  eeiv*  d  pll/.'s.      A   ii.-!  ol   hl'n  ; 
]  1 1 . . I [.  .  1  .iinl  tli ill"  the  uu'-t  d:<ini:  n-hrd  of  thes- 
\  i,  ;iri  -.-i  v.  .1  id  tin:  I.  i •'.am I ic  lan^na^i-  ;  ihiidiil' 

t  ■•  n  :i  i-  «'-vrril  lan:;s  and  wirrnr*.  I'll*'  aneienl 
;.  Iii'.i'  nf  Si  :vi  h  I  i  i:.i  v  i:i  ]^  cidh'd  /n'.'oi  i  r,  t]  i:i  I  i^.  ■•]/.>!• 
.•  |.  ,  aa-r  the  ;ir'.i  v\  Ini  ii-im1  it  in  w  ri'.ing  laid 
i       a  imv,'.  i  v.     t:  I  of  miMitii  |.  iter*,  an.!  is 

•  .  i...  -.<  i  to  have  li''i-;t  derived  from  lli>-  l'l 
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her,  lying  far  to  the  north,  and  almost  on  the  verge 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Thev  consist  of  steep  rock*, 
covered  with  a  thin  soil,  producing  little  hut  grass. 
Some  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore  are  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  weather  is 
cold,  and  tlte  summer  only  lusts  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  winds  are  excessively  vio- 
lent, preventing  the  growtli  of  trees,  and  compelling 
the  people  to  fix  their  houses  in  the  valleys  and  ra- 
vines. Wildfowl  are  ahundant :  the  horses  mid  cattle 
are  small.  The  extent  of  all  the  islands  is  six  hun- 
dred square  miles;  population,  six  thousand.  The 
largest  island  is  Stromoc,  twenty-seven  miles  long:  the 
capital  is  1  horshavn. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Norwegians 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  were  settled  hy  thni  people. 
Since  the  union  of  Norway  wilh  Denmark,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
country.  The  |>coplc  speak  the  Norwegian  laugici^e 
with  a  Danish  accent.  They  are  handsome  and  veil 
made,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  are  hospi 
table,  ingenuous,  and  peaceable  in  their  manners. 

Kings  of  Denmark: 


K.>«:h;M..V:>;,.:.;\  ,.f  Wbn.l. 

1"!  .    '     '  ircle-4  a'.-  *V-  'mi'   descendants  of  the  o'll 
N     -  ivie.'i  —  'a  ,  ..f  fh.rd  eoiirV.-A.on,  flaxen  hair,  and 
frail;  >-i  'i'i'1  u.         'I'::-  i'.r'<  are  often  heau- 
•    .'.     <  '•    '  i"M  ru     <  •!•!,  •  :.      ;.y  1 1 1 ■  : i"  [■  an  les  w  ;'h  ' 
f  •  ■  ..  ■       •     |i.r.  i-li  <  !  r;_r\  i. ;'  ii.    A!!  ai>  la  :^ai 

;     r    .;  :  ■  :.  I  she  p.  tv-.d  <■'.'  tin'  Hilda  aad  ihe  ill 

i-,  Vi      i  {•!«    |,  i.f  ta'es  and    I-       nds.  ciM.stl'iili' 

:.  .  .  I.  <  .  1  .  I  the  :i!i!-:>i  :ie-ii's  i .  1  tl.e  people.  'I  III 1  I 
t        on  •-  !.  id  ■  Il   il-.jax.k  is  the  dp. la!,  and  the 

reside i.  •  ••.  ••itior. 

d'l'K  1'. 1  ■].:  >. —  i  i  a  -e  are  tuenry.lwo  Ui  nam- 


lhile  of  Aeec*»ion. 
A  t). 

IHM.  lludiranute. 

laiL"  Magnus. 

10|7.  Nscvn  Elpitdon. 

|f>7».  Harold. 

1070.  Ciuule  the  S«iut. 

I'KO.  Ohms 

IWl.  Ktir  HI. 

ll«'7.  Nirbola.1. 

11. V>.  Kric  IV. 

lirr.i  Eric  V. 

1147.  Canute  V. 

ll-W.  SwtTlO. 

11">7.  W»I<Joro»r. 

WH-2  (  'mute  VI. 

I  Sri  Watdcmar  II. 

I '.ML'.  Eric  VI. 

r.'  il.  A  1*1. 

I*V».  ChriMrtpriCT. 

12.  W.  Erie  Vil. 
IM.  Enc  VIII. 


Date  <>f  Acc^»»i<m. 
A.  I». 

IHL'1.  Chri«tnj>h<T  II. 
\W.  WuUetuar  III. 
1'17">.  Mirs>fvt. 
11  I'i.  Kric  IX. 
1411   Clin.ti.plier  III. 
II  IS.  (  lui-Tiin  I. 
ItM    J-.ht.  tl 
I/jI-'I.  Ctirl.lun  II. 
l.V.'l!.  Kr.-d.-r,c  I 
1VH.  rhri.tisn  III 
l  Vi'l  Ei.d.rK  II 
1"-NS.  C'hn«tmn  IV. 

Kr.i!,r;.  III. 
lr,;tl.  Ctiri-tiiin  V. 

Frrdcric  IV 
I7*>.  (  lirntmn  VI. 
174t>.  Fr«-(!rnc  V. 
IT'  S,  (  hr^tian  VII. 
ISaH.  1  r.-.t.rio  VI 
IM.-t.  (  hmtinn  VIII. 
1SI8.  Frederic  VII. 
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CHATTER  CCCCLXII. 

A.  D.  90  to  1849. 

Description  of  Stcalen  —  The  Scandinavians 
—  Union  of  Caltnar — Gustavus  Vasa  — 
Independence  of  Sweden — Gustavus  Adol- 
phus —  Charles  XII.  —  Bcrnadotte  —  Pres- 
ent Slate  of  Striden. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  which  arc  now  united  into 
jne  kingdom,  form  an  extensive  country,  stretching 
lr.»m  the  northern  extremity  of  the  temperate  zone 
into  the  frozen  region  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Sweden 
Proper  is  bounded  north  hy  Norway,  east  hv  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  south 'by  the  Baltic,  and 
west  by  the  Baltic  and  Norway.  All  this  country  is  j 
suhjectcd  to  a  climate  of  severe  cold.  Kvcn  the  I 
southern  districts  have  a  rugged  and  repulsive  aspect 
when  compared  with  most  other  countries  of  Europe, 
'ilootny  forests  of  pines  stretch  over  the  plains  or  | 


hnng  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  ground  for 
five  montlis  in  the  year  is  buried  t-nder  deep  snow. 
Throughout  the  country,  the  signs  of  human  industry 
are  rare :  cultivation  appears  only  in  scattered  patches, 
and  it  was  long  insufficient  to  furnish  bread  to  the 
inhabitants.  Mountains,  forests,  rocky  cmgs,  broken 
streams  of  water,  and  numerous  lakes  const ituic  the 
chief  features  of  the  landscape  in  Sweden,  which,  in 
general,  is  very  picturesque,  though  wild  and  savage. 
The  extent  of  Sweden  is  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  square  miles ;  the  population,  three  million 
one  hundred  thousand.   The  capital  is  Stockholm. 

This  country  seems  to  have  U  en  tolally  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  n  time  when  (lermany, 
Gaul,  and  even  Britain  and  Denmark,  were  described 
I  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  (ireek  and  Koman 
I  geograplrers.    Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  who  were  the  best 
informed  of  this  class  of  ancient  writers,  appear  to 
have  known  just  enough  of  it  to  distinguish  Sweden 
[  from  Germany.    They  represent,  off  the  coast  of  the 
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mtter  country,  a  large  islund,  which  they  call  liasilia, 
or  Baltia  ;  but  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  region 
they  were  entirely  ignorant.  The  first  inhabitants  ore 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Finns  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Volga  and  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  These  were  expelled  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod by  the  Teutones,  from  Germany.  From  these 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothland.  The  whole  country,  in  connection  with  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  was  called  Scand inar  in,  or  Scania. 

This  region  has  been  called  the  "  Storehouse  of 
Nations,"  the  "  Northern  Hive,"  &c,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  swarms  of  barbarians  which 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire  issued  from  the  depths 
of  Scandinavia.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  error  ;  for 
a  country  so  completely  covered  with  forests,  and  so 
unproductive  by  nature,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  af- 
forded that  immense  population  which  spread  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
country  long  remnined  in  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that  Christian- 
ity  penetrated  into  Sweden.  The  government  varied 
at  different  times  in  the  early  ages  ;  the  ~4ungdom  of 
Sweden  was  separate  from  that  of  the  GotmMUl  the 
year  1  UK,  when  both  nations  were  muted  inrgbjwic 
monarchy  under  Surrchrr,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,! 
who  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Swedes  and  (loths  — 
a  title  which  has  been  assumed  by  all  his  successors, 
li  was  afterward  agreed  between  the  two  nnlions  that 
the  Swedes  and  the  (  loths  should  hold  the  sovereignty 
alternately — a  measure  which  led  to  many  bloody 
intestine  wars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Magnus 
Smirk,  king  of  Sweden,  added  to  his  dominions  the 
province  of  Scbonen  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  comprehended  in  the  kingdom.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch,  however,  put  an  end  to  the 
roval  line  of  the  Swedish  and  Gothic  kings.  Margaret 
of  Waldcmar,  queen  of  Denmark,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Srmiramis  of  the  North,  by  her  superior 
talents  and  ambition,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sov- 
ereignty nlso  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1397.  The 
act  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected,  or  the  Union 
of  Calmar,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Swedes 
were  reluctant  to  lose  their  independence ;  and,  soon 


after  the  death  of  Margaret,  they  rose  in  rebellion,  ltui 
their  repeated  attempts  to  establish  a  separate  kingdom 
were  always  defeated,  till  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign  of  Christian  II.  drove  matters  to  extremity,  one 
led  the  way  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Gustarus  Vasa,  or  Wasa,  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Sweden,  had  (led  from  Stockholm  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Christian,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  forests  of  Dalecnrlia.  A  perfidious  and 
bloody  massacre  committed  by  the  king  at  Stockholm, 
in  lii'JO,  roused  the  Swedes  to  insurrection,  tiustavus 
hoisted  the  national  banner  of  Sweden  in  Dalccarlin. 
and  wns  soon  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his  country- 
men. He  defeated  the  Danish  troops  which  Christian 
sent  against  him,  and  met  wiih  such  success  in  re- 
peated battles,  that,  in  three  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  he  entered  Stockholm  in  triumph. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
Gustavus  was  crowned  king,  A.  D.  1527.  With  tb« 
establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Vasa,  the  history  of 
Sweden  as  an  independent  and  respectable  kingdom 
may  be  said  to  commence.  Gustavus  introduced  the 
Protestant  reformation  into  the  country,  encouraged 
jcarning  nnd  industry,  and  raised  his  kingdom  from 
tne  condition  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  dependent  terri- 
tory to  a  comparatively  high  pitch  of  civilization. 

The  most  distinguished  of  his  descendants  was 
Gtutarus  Adolphws.  His  reign,  which  began  in  161 1. 
was  a  glorious  era  for  Sweden.  This  kingdom  was 
now  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  which  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  confederacy 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  success  of  the  Austrians 
against  the  Protestants  of  Germany  seemed  to  threaten 
the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  with  ruin.  Gus- 
tavus was  elected  captain-general  of  the  Protestant 
league.  In  1630,  he  took  the  field,  in  Germany,  with 
a  small  army  of  ten  thousand  Swedes  ;  but  around 
this  gallant  band  rallied  all  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. Gustavus  defended  the  Lutherans  against  the 
imperial  armies  with  equal  bravery  nnd  good  fortune. 
He  proved  himsrlf  to  be  the  first  general  of  his  age, 
and,  by  his  skilful  and  original  tactics,  introduced  a 
new  era  in  the  nrt  of  war.  He  carried  on  hostilities 
with  ability  and  success  ngainst  Russia,  Poland,  Den- 


mark,  and  Austria.  The  splendid  victories  of  Leipsic 
and  Rreitcnfeld  humbled  the  house  of  Austria,  and  re- 
wtablishcd  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Gustavus  fell 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  November  6,  1632,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Even  after  his  full,  his 
peneraU  contiuued  to  wage  that  desperate  war  of 
thirty  years  which  resulted  iu  Compelling  the  Cath- 
jlic  league  finally  to  renounce  its  pretensions.  Swe- 
den, at  the  peace  which  followed  this  great  strug- 
gle, obtuined  Poincrnnia  and  other  important  pas- 
(u  nions  in  Germany,  and  continued,  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  ntTuirs  of  Europe. 

Charles  XII.  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in 
1697.    He  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark  formed  a  coa- 
li'jon  to  strip  him  of  his  territories.  Charles  met  this  for- 
midable conspiracy  with  a  spi. ..  and  energy  that  aston- 
ished all  Europe.    He  attack. <i  the  king  of  Denmark 
with  such  unexpected  vigor,    tat  he  compelled  him 
to  mnke  peace  within  six  we  *l  s.    He  next  marched 
uffiinst  the  crur,  Peter,  and  ce  eated  him  with  a  pro- 
digious army  of  Russians,  at  N  i  va.    He  then  invaded 
Poland,  and  proceeded  from  victory  to  victory,  enp- 
.uring  Riga,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  till  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign  of  two  years,  he  placed  a  new  king  on  the  ' 
throne  of  Poland,  in  1704.    He  next  ui  -Icrtook  the  [ 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  marched  southward  into  the 
territory  of  the  Ukraine,  to  join  the  Cossack  chief 
Mazeppa.    At  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  Charles  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  the  command 
of  Peter,  in  July,  1709.    He  fled  to  Turkey,  and 
remained  at  Bender,  in  that  country,  for  five  years. 
Alt  his  conquests  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
been  gained  ;  and  Charles,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
Muuiry,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  in 
Norway,  in  1718.    His  death  has  been  ascribed,  with 
great  probability,  to  treachery.    Tho  victories  of 
Charles  XII.  threw  a  wild  and  romantic  lustre  around 
Sweden,  which  terminated,  however,  iu  tlie  loss  of 
her  political  station  and  greatness. 

The  influence  of  Sweden,  after  this  period,  was  con- 
fined within  her  own  limits;  and  she  hardly  ranked 
as  a  power  of  live  second  order.    The  only  remarka- 
ble change  which  site  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  produced  by  the  revolutions 
of  1772  and  17SU,  when  Gustavus  III.  succeeded  in 
converting  the  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
l)n  tho  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  Sweden 
joined  Great  Britain  in  the  war  against  France.  In 
1HOS,  by  a  war  with  Russia,  site  lost  Finland.  In 
1810,  a  connection  having  been  formed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Napoleon,  and  an  heir  being  wanting 
in  the  royal  family,  Bernadotie,  one  of  Napoleon's 
ablest  generals,  was  chosen  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 
This  produced  a  great  change  in  tho  political  relations 
of  the  country.    To  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  Bcr- 
nadotte  restored  the  representative  constitution  of  Swe- 
den, which  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow. 
Having  joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  he  received 
Norway  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland.  On 
the  death  of  the  king  in  1818,  the  crown  prince 
mounted  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Charles  John. 
Him  reign  continued  till  1844,  and  was  marked  by  the 
uniform  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
At  his  death  in  March,  1844,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Oscar  /.,  the  present  king. 
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Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  of  Mulnr  with  tho  sea. 
Viewed  externally,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world ;  but  its  interior  disappoints  the  spectator. 
The  streets  arc  narrow  and  without  Bidewalks ;  the 
houses  are  very  lofty.  Some  of  the  public  buildings 
are  splendid.  The  population  is  about  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  other  principal  towns  are  Gottenburg, 
Norrkoping,  Carlscrona,  and  Calmar. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Europe  which  has  steadily  preserved  some  portion  of 
the  representative  system  which  had  been  formed  in 
remote  ages.  The  government  has  the  form  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  is  an  antique 
and  cumbrous  species  of  legislative  body,  consisting 
of  four  orders  —  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers, 
and  the  peasants.  The  popular  portion  is  gradually 
increasing  in  strength.  The  Swedes  arc  Protestants, 
and  the  established  religious  creed  is  Luthcranism. 

The  manners  of  the  Swedes  are  simple,  and  travel- 
lers generally  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  praise. 
They  are  hospitable  and  brave,  with  an  urbanity  which 
has  given  them  the  title  of  the  French  of  the'  North. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  bo  much  given  to  indul- 
gence in  drink,  and  domestic  distillation  is  practised 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  chil- 
dren left  to  attend  the  stills,  sucking  the  liquor  with 
straws,  and  thus  becoming  dead  drunk.  A  general 
laxity  of  morals  pervades  the  country. 

Sweden  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  min- 
ing. Education  is  widely  diffused,  and  it  is  provided 
by  law  that  nil  persons  of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught 
lo  rend  and  write.  There  are  iwo  universities  —  those 
of  Upsal  and  Lund.  The  study  of  polite  literature 
is  much  encouraged. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  tho  Scandinavian  liter- 
ature in  our  sketch  of  Iceland.  Among  its  relics,  the 
descent  of  Odin,  and  Harold  the  valiant,  are  familiar 
to  the  reader.  The  Swedish  popular  poetry  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Denmark  ;  tho  Swedes  are  great  sing- 
ers, ond  arc  as  much  attached  to  their  native  songs,  ns 
arc  the  Scotch  to  theirs.  In  science,  Sweden  boasts 
the  names  of  Litinteus,  and  Swcdenborg.  The  poetry 
of  Tengcr  and  the  novels  of  Miss  Bremer  have  recently 
excited  an  interest  throughout  Christendom.  Tag- 
lioni  and  Jenny  Lind  —  the  most  famous  danscuse, 
and  the  sweetest  singer  of  modern  times  —  are  both 
natives  of  Sweden. 

Kings  of  Sxedrn. 

13£>7.  Union  of  i 
•  • 

152.1.  GunttTuiVi 
I  WO.  Eric  XV  I. 
15G8.  John  LI. 
1509.  Charles  IX. 
1*511.  Guslaru* 
1032.  Chrirtina. 
1654.  Charlw  X. 
ltif.0.  Charlra  XI. 
U.97.  Charles  XII. 
17 IS.  Ulrica  Leonora. 
1720.  Frederic  I. 
1751.  Adolj.lnm  Frederic. 
1771.  GuiUnuLII. 
1792.  Gustavus  Adolphos  IX 
1809.  CharlN  XiLL 
1819.  Charles  John. 


Dalr  of  i 
A.  II. 

1001.  Olaus. 
1019.  Around  I. 
10W.  Edmund. 
1010.  IUci|uin. 
lO'.l.  Murkill. 
1075.  Ingn. 
1110  lntioll. 
1129.  Unpaid. 
1  HO.  Sucrrher  II. 
1160.  Eric  the  Holy. 
11*51.  Charles  VII. 
11*58.  Canute. 
1192.  Hwexcherill. 
1210.  Eric  XI. 
1220.  John. 
1250.  Waldcmar  L 
127ft.  Magnus  II. 
1281.  Birirer. 
1326.  Mntfnui  ILL 
1363.  Albert. 
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NORWAY. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXIM. 

A.  D.  940  to  1814. 

Description  of  Norway  —  Harold  Harfager — 
Olaf  Trysvason —  The  Sea-Kings —  Union 
with  Sweden  —  Present  State  of 'Norway. 


Bcrfrn. 

Norway  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe. 
It  is  hounded  north  hy  the  Frozen  Sea,  cast  by  Sweden 
and  Russia,  south  hy  Sweden  and  the  Strait  of  the 
Cnttegnt,  and  west  hy  the  Atlantic.  It  is  ubout  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  has  a  population  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  climate,  soil,  nnd  general 
appearance,  it  is  similar  to  Sweden,  except  that  the  cold 
in  the  northern  parts  is  greater.  Some  distance  olF  the 
coast,  in  the  North  Sea,  is  the  whirlpool,  known  ns  the 
Maelstrom.  In  summer  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  is 
very  much  so  in  winter,  especially  when  the  north- 
west wind  restrains  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whirlpool  rages  violently,  so  as  to  be  heard 
several  miles,  and  often  engulfs  vessels,  and  even 
whales,  which  venture  to  approach  it. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Norway  appear  to  have 
been  a  Scandivanian  tribe,  who  lived  altogether  by 
fishing  and  the  chase.  They  seem  to  have  had,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  a  rude  sort  of  representative  government, 
while  lhey  obeyed  chiefs  or  kings,  who  were  nt  once 
judges  utiri  high  priests,  but  whose  power  was  limited 
by  national  assemblies,  which  were  composed  wholly 
of  freemen.  Hardly  any  thing,  however,  is  known  of 
the  Norwegians  before  the  tenth  century,  at  which 
period  the  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  which  acknowledged  a  kind  of  suprem- 
acy in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Dcnmurk. 

Harold  Harfagrr,  the  first  of  the  great  Sea-kings 
of  the  north,  formed  for  himself  an  independent  prin- 
cipality in  the  country,  about  the  year  940,  and,  by 
a  series  of  formidable  expeditions  obtained  a  wide 
distinction  among  the  chieftains  of  the  middle  ages. 
Having  united  the  several  territories  of  Norway  under 
his  sway,  he  invaded  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  Hebrides,  with  success,  and  established  his 
dominion  there.  For  many  centuries,  his  succes- 
sors, the  Norwegian  and  Danish  sovereigns,  held  full 
possession  of  these  islands.  They  also  gave  a  king 
ki  England,  nnd  formed  a  permanent  establishment  in 


Normandy.  Olaf  Trygvason,  who  reigned  in  Nor- 
way about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh*  century, 
obtained  great  fame  by  his  bold  adventures  on  sea  and 
land.  The  Runic  paganism  had  prevailed  in  all  the 
Scandivanian  countries,  from  the  enrlicst  period  of  his- 
tory. Olaf  attempted,  by  violent  and  sanguinary 
measures,  to  introduce  Christianity  in  its  place,  in 
which  ho  was  partly  successful.  Olaf  11. ,  who 
reigned  from  1014  to  1030,  surpassed  his  predeceanoi 
in  tyranny  nnd  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  canonized  by  the  Romish  church,  and  is  known 
at  the  present  dny  as  Saint  Olaf.  Temples  were 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Constantinople,  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  by  pilgrin.  ,  not  only  from  Norway,  but 
from  all  the  rest  of  E  >pe. 

In  the  eleventh  cent  y,  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegian 
king  Haco,  in  Scotlnn  '  and  the  conquest  of  Norway 
by  Canute  of  Englno  put  an  end  to  the  maritime 
dominion  of  the  Sea-k.jgs ;  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  immense  supply  of  naval 
stores,  have  never  since  attained  to  more  than  a  sec 
ondnry  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
Norway  again  became  independent  in  1034,  and  the 
Norwegian  kings  nro  said  to  have  governed  Denmark 
for  a  time. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
were  united  into  one  monarchy,  as  already  stated 
When  Sweden  revolted  against  Christian  II.,  and 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  Norway  remained 
in  connection  with  Denmark.  This  continued  till  1814 
when  Norway  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  by  the  dictation  of  the  allied  sovereign* 
The  Norwegians  complained,  not  without  reason 
against  the  compulsory  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
Yet  the  change  was  in  some  essential  points  bene- 
ficial. Denmark  had  deprived  them  of  their  frr* 
constitution,  which  they  now  regained  ;  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  government  hy  the  Danish  king* 
had  been  such  as  to  depress  Norway,  with  a  view  of 
concentrating  tho  wealth  and  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  at  Copenhagen. 


.NorHrfun  Sol tl ken  on  Skalca. 


In  their  wars  with  Sweden,  tho  Norwegians  fbemeo 
a  military  corps,  which  was  provided  with  skates  or 
snow-shoes,  nnd  armed  w  ith  rifle  and  sword.  It  was 
impossible  to  attack  them  with  any  success,  while  their 
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efficacy  in  harassing  md  annoying  the  enemy  was 
really  extraordinary.  Cannon  shot  coul«l  produce  hut 
little  effect  upon  them,  dispersed  as  they  were  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  pices  from  each 
other.  No  army  am  protect  itself  against  an  enemy 
which  lias  no  neod  of  path  or  r<«ad,  and  traverses  with 
ei|tml  facility  marshes  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains. 

A  highly  republican  spirit  prevail*  in  Norway,  and  the 
ancient  influence  of  the  nobility  is  nearly  annihilated. 
This  country  has  its  own  storthing,  or  legislative  assem- 
bly, which  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  restored  by 
Ih-madottc.  It  posMs^tw  niii<  h  higher  privileges  tlian 
the  Swedish  diet.  It  assembles  more  frequently,  and  at 
its  own  fixed  times  without  wiy  control  from  the  king. 
It  allows  him  only  a  suspensive  veto,  and  can  compel 
him  to  accept  any  law  which  lias  been  voted  tliree 
times  by  the  storthing.  These  rights,  having  lieen 
once  granted  by  Bernadotte,  were  found  to  press  very 
hard  against  his  prerogative,  and  he  made  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  alu  idge  them. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  stands  on  a  ca- 
pacious and  beautiful  bay,  alibi-ding  a  most  enchant- 
ing pros|iect  This  city  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
kingdom  which  is  not  built  of  wood;  so  tliat,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  it  has  suffered  but  little  injury  I 
from  tin-,  while  great  numbers  of  other  towns  have 
beou  reduced  to  ashes.    The  buildings  are  mostly  of 


stone,  and  of  regular  structure.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  chiefly  in  timber  and  boards,  of  which  Chris- 
tinnia  is  a  great  mart.  It  has  considerable  wealth,  and 
a  university.  Population,  twenty  thousand.  Bergen 
und  Drontheim  are  considerable  seaports. 

The  manners  of  the  Norwegians  do  not  diller  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  Swedes.  Their  towns  are  DDI 
compactly  built,  but  nrc  composed  of  houses  scattered 
widely  upart,  und  extending  over  a  space  of  several 
leagues.  The  people  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
gi  iH-rallv  possess  a  com|M'iince  of  wealth:  extreme 
poverty  is  unknown.  The  clergy  are  well  educated, 
and  active  in  promoting  education  among  the  people. 
The  Danish  language  is  generally  spoken,  though  the 
Norwegians  have  their  own  dialect 

Kings  of  Norway. 

Date  of  Acccwion. 

A.  n. 

1207.  Hnco  II. 


Out*  of  Acernieo. 
A.  t>. 

1000.  Swpvn. 
lOt  1.  Olaus  I. 
1032.  Swcno. 
lu;>;.  Magnus  Oleroti, 
KM*,  llarnltl  lloardrutlo. 
l<e'S  OlnunII. 
lo;o.  Magnus  I. 
1087.  H  L 
los.7.  Mt^-nui  II. 

1101.  Sigurd. 

11 02.  Mugnus  III. 


126.1.  Magnus  IV. 
1280.  Eric  II. 
1299.  Haco  III. 
1315.  Magna*  V. 
1326.  Haco  III. 
1328.  Magnus  VI. 
1358.  Haco  IV. 
1376.  OlausIV. 
1397.  Union  of  Calmar 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXIV. 

A  D.  1100  to  184a 

/  h  ssrription  of  lAtplawi —  Origin  of  tfic  Lapps 
—  Thrir  Mythology — Conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity —  Superstitions  —  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, i$t\,  of  the  Laplanders. 

L  »h.axd  is  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe, 
(l  i*>  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  east 
by  the  White  Sea,  and  in  all  other  parts  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Its  limits  arc  not  very  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  compris- 
ing three,  divisions —  Russian.  Swedish,  nnd  Norwegian 
{^upland.  Russian  Lapland  consists  of  all  that  part 
of  the  country  situated  cast  of  the  River  Tornea. 
Swedish  Lapland  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly 
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portion,  and  lies  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  Tornea. 
Norwegian  Lapland  is  the  smallest  division,  and  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  northern 
nnd  western  coast.  All  this  country  is  exposed  to  the 
intense  coldness  of  a  polar  climate.  The  mountains 
nre  covctvd  with  perpetual  snow.  The  southern  part 
abounds  w  ith  pine  forests,  but  toward  the  north  the 
trees  disapprar,  nnd  the  country  presents  only  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  n  heap  of  barren  rocks,  with  hero 
and  there  a  patch  of  scanty  vegetation  of  birchen  or 
willow  shrubs,  and  reindeer  moss.  As  the  greater 
part  of  Lapland  lies  within  the  polar  circle,  the  sum- 
mer may  be  regarded  as  ono  long  day,  and  the  winter 
as  one  long  and  dreary  night. 

The  nntives  of  I^apland  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
origin  ,os  a  people  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  which 
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.hey  now  occupy.  Their  parentage  has  been  derived 
by  some  authors  from  the  Scythians,  and  by  others 
from  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  prevulent  opinion  is,  that 
their  immediate  ancestors  were  the  ancient  Finn*.  The 
Finni,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  by  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy,  boro  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mountain 
Laplanders  of  the  present  day.  They  are  supposed  to 
nave  been  the  people  designated  by  Herodotus  under 
the  names  of  Cynoecpholi,  Troglodytes,  and  Pygmies. 
They  disclaim  the  appellation  of  La  pi  antlers,  or  Lapps, 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  Swedes,  when  they  first 
subjugated  the  country.  Etymologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  import  and  derivation  of  the  word. 
It  is  deduced  by  some  from  the  Latin  lippus,  "  blear- 
eyed,"  the  natives  being  half  blinded  by  the  smoke  of 
their  wigwams.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Swedish 
word  lappa,  "a  patch,"  in  reference  to  the  nigged 
garments  of  the  Laplanders ;  and  others  refer  it  to 
the  Finnish  lappi,  "  exiles,  or  runaways,1'  sup[>osing 
hem  to  have  migrated  or  run  away  from  Finland. 

Some  learned  ethnologists  have  concluded  that  tho 
Laplanders,  Samoicdcs,  Esquimaux,  and  Greenland- 
ers,  who  arc  all  found  in  the  same  northern  latitudes, 
must  have  been  originally  the  same  people.  They 
suppose  the  Laplanders  to  have  descended  from  the 
White  Sea  toward  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the 
Finns,  on  the  other  hand,  ascended  from  Esthouia, 
through  Finland.  In  the  north  of  Norway,  the  In- 
landers arc  called  Finns,  and  the  Finns  who  have 
penetrated  into  that  country  are  called  Qiuuts.  The 
Lapland  language  is  represented  as  having  a  consider- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  Finns  ;  and  as  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  resembling  the  idiom  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  possesses  an  elegant  brevity,  expressing 
bv  one  word  what,  in  most  languages,  would  require 
several. 

Lipland  has  little  of  what  can  be  called  history; 
and  that  which  is  known  of  tho  inhabitants  docs  not 
extend  to  u  very  remote  antiquity.  When  they  first 
attract  our  notice  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  appear 
as  an  independent  people.  Shortly  after  this  time, 
their  country  was  visited  and  explored  by  various 
roaming  tribes  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  who  emi- 
grated northerly  along  tho  coast  of  Norway,  to  which 
quarter  they  were  attracted  by  the  cod  fishery  of  the 
Ijofodcn  Islands.  Settlements  of  the  emigrants  were 
formed  here,  and  an  intercourse  was  opened  between 
(lie  Scandinavians  and  the  Laplanders.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
barbarism ;  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  which 
was  introduced  among  them  by  their  new  acquaint- 
ances. The  Scandinavians  soon  acquired  that  influence 
over  the  Laplanders  which  civilization  exercises  over 
barhurism;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
Lapland  regarded  as  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway. 
Little  actual  sovereignty  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  exercised  over  this  country  at  first ;  and  the 
Swedes  and  Russians  followed  tho  example  of  the  Nor- 
wegians by  establishing  settlements  within  its  limits. 

When  the  Swedes  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
authority  over  the  Laplanders,  they  attempted  to  con- 
cert them  to  Christianity.  The  natives,  however, 
adhered  to  their  ancient  paganism  with  obstinate  per- 
tinacity. They  worshipped  a  great  number  of  deities, 
the  chief  of  which  was  named  RadUn  Atzhie,  who, 
with  his  oidy  son,  was  regarded  as  tho  creator  and 
governor  of  the  world.    Other  deities  were  //ei'we,  the 
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sun  ;  Maderatja,  the  god  of  the  air ;  Horagalles,  the 
god  of  thunder ;  Saiiro  and  Omak,  the  gods  of  the 
mountains;  Saiwo  Guella,  tho  conductor  of  souls  to 
the  shades  below ;  Jaime  Akko,  or  death ;  Rota,  the 
sovereign  of  the  infernal  regions,  &c.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  were  a  part  of  the  Lapland  religion  ;  so 
that  the  faith  of  these  uncouth  and  unlettered  savages 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  elegant  mythology 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to  Christ  ianify 
cannot  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  their  religion  is  still  so  very 
imperfect  as  to  consist  in  little  more  than  receiving  bap- 
tism, bearing  Christian  names,  and  giving  a  reluctant 
attendance  upon  a  few  of  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
They  retain  much  of  their  old  superstition,  even  in  the 
Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopted.  They  regard 
the  sacrament  as  a  powerful  charm  to  preserve  them 
from  evil  spirits.  Their  belief  in  magic  and  incanta- 
tion is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  they  practise  a  species 
of  necromancy  by  the  use  of  the  Runic  drum.  This 
is  a  wooden  instrument  hung  round  with  brass  rincv 
so  near  each  other  as  to  rattle  together  upon  it** 
slightest  touch.  Tho  skin,  or  parchment,  stretched 
over  tho  drum,  is  covered  with  painted  characters  rep- 
resenting the  different  deities  and  other  mystical  figures. 
These  drums  arc  esteemed  according  to  their  antiquity, 
and  are  preserved  with  great  care  and  secrecy.  In  any 
affair  of  importance  they  are  consulted  in  the  following 
manner.  A  ring  is  placed  upon  the  drum- head,  which 
is  struck  with  a  small  hammer  of  deer's  horn,  so  as 
to  drive  the  ring  from  side  to  side  over  the  painted 
surface;  and  according  to  the  course  which  it  lakes,  or 
the  figures  which  it  touches,  the  omen  is  interpreted 
as  good  or  bad.  Private  families  have  their  o»  n 
drum  for  ordinary  cases;  but  in  the  matters  of  pubic 
import,  as  an  epidemic  sickness  among  the  people,  or 
their  cattle,  the  Koiaads,  or  privileged  soothsayers 
who  are  regularly  trained  to  the  art,  hold  a  public  con 
sulfation  of  the  oracles.  During  the  ceremony,  th« 
operator  makes  a  number  of  frightful  grimaces,  and 
takes  an  unusual  quantity  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  wbieti 
put  him  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  awakening,  lie  pre- 
tends to  have  been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  holy  meun- 
tains,  where  he  bud  an  interview  with  the  deities,  whu?-e 
revelations  be  then  makes  public. 

Among  so  rude  n  people  as  the  Laplanders,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  thing  like  regular  government.  In 
general,  they  acknowledge  the  king  of  Sweden  a« 
their  sovereign,  and  conform  to  such  legal  regulation* 
as  the  Swedish  authorities  hove  established  in  the'u 
country.  A  small  number  are  also  tributary  to  Ruv«ia. 
They  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  are  estimate  <i 
not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  souls.  Of  this  nnnilw  r. 
a  considerable  part  are  a  mixed  population,  the  de- 
scendants of  Finnish  colonists  introduced  by  it.< 
Swedes.  The  pure  Laplanders  have  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, black,  short  hair,  a  wide  mouth,  hollow  check*, 
and  a  pointed  chin.  Their  eyes  are  weak  and  w  ater* . 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  smoky  habits, 
tions,  or  the  glaring  snows  of  winter,  which  often  have 
the  efTcct  of  depriving  the  natives  of  sight  for  several 
days  after  their  return  from  a  hunting  expedition 
They  possess  groat  strength  of  body,  and  arc  capable 
of  sustaining  enormous  fatigue.  Thoy  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  agility,  sod  ar* 
inured  from  infancy  to  every  kind  of  activity  and 
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exertion.  Their  stature  is  rather  diminutive,  but  their  I 
slouching  gait  gives  them  tlie  appearnncc  of  being 
shorter  than  they  really  are.  Their  dnrk  complexion 
may  be  owing  mainly  to  the  smoke  of  their  huts ;  for 
I.inmeus,  who  visited  their  country,  states  that  their 
skin  in  other  pans  is  us  white  and  delicate  as  that  of  ' 
any  lady  whatever. 

The  mountain  Laplanders  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
hut  live  in  tcnis,  which  they  move  from  place  to  pliire 
m  quest  of  food  for  their  reindeer.  The  huts  of  the 
maritime  Laplanders  are  built  of  sods  and  roofed  with 
birch  bark.  The  floors  are  strewed  with  branches  of 
trees,  and  on  these  are  spread  deer-skins,  on  which  the 
family  sit  or  lie  down,  as  no  part  of  the  hut  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  admit  of  standing  upright.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  or  tent,  and  at  all  sen- 
sons  these  dwellings  are  constantly  filled  with  smoke, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  best  defence  against  the 
gnats  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  Laplanders  dress  in  coarse  woollen  cloth  and 
skins.  Their  diet  consists  almost  wholly  of  animal 
f.««l.  Those  who  inhabit  the  coxst  live  principally  on 
!ish  ;  the  mountaineers  subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  the  reindeer.  These  animals  are  the  most  vu'- 
uable  part  of  a  Laplander's  possessions,  and  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  care.  They  feed  on  grass  during  the 
ummcr,  and  in  winter  upon  the  reindeer  moss,  which 
grows  every  where  in  Lapland,  and  which  the  animal 


knows  how  to  reach  by  scraping  away  the  snow.  Of 
these  useful  creatures  a  wealthy  Laplander  often  pos- 
sesses a  thousand  or  more.  They  are  not  only  valu- 
able for  their  milk,  nnd  flesh,  and  hides,  but  they  are 
trained  to  draw  sledges  upon  the  snow.  These  arc 
made  of  birch  wood,  and  shaped  li^e  a  boat  :  the  rein- 
deer will  travel  with  them  sometimes  at  the  rate  often 
miles  an  hour. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Laplanders  is 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  use  firearms,  and  are  good 
marksmen.  Though  their  life  is  full  of  toil,  and  ap- 
parently of  suffering,  their  attachment  to  their  native 
country  is  remarkably  strong.  They  are  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  but  are  free  from  most  of  the  vices  of 
civilized  nations.  They  are  entire  strangers  to  theft, 
and  generally  sleep  in  the  summer  with  open  doors, 
in  perfect  security.  lh  -ggaw  are  unknown  among 
them,  and  the  aged  nnd  infirm  receive  the  most  atten- 
tive care.  During  the  winter,  the  Laplanders  earn,  un 
some  traffic  with  the  Swedes,  bartering  skins,  f'.irs, 
dried  fish,  and  venison,  for  woollen  cloth,  metals, 
tobacco,  brandy,  meal,  and  salt.  There  are  no  cities 
in  Laphnd,  and  only  a  few  spots  permanently  inhab- 
ited. The  traveller  Acerbi,  who  visited  ihis  country 
in  the  last  century,  found  the  seat  of  government  at 
Kautokcino,  n  place  containing  only  four  families  and 
a  priest.  Hammerfest  is  a  more  modern  settlement 
but  it  is  still  small. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXV. 

A.  D.  60  to  1808. 

Description  of  Finland —  Origin  of  the  Finns 

—  Their  Migration  to  the  West  —  Conquest 
of  Finland  by  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 

—  Transfer  of  the  Country  to  Russia  —  Man- 
ners, Customs,  <$v.,  of  the  Finlanders. 


Thk  greater  part  of  Finland  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  wholo  now  forms 
a  par*  of  the  Russian  empire.    It  is  bounded  north  by 


Swedish  Lapland,  cast  by  the  Russian  territory,  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. Connected  with  this  region  are  the  Aland  01 
Oelnnd  Islands,  about  eighty  in  number,  and  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  present 
name  of  Finland  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Swedes  • 
but  the  inhabitants  call  their  country  Suomcmna,  or 
the  region  of  lakes  and  swamps.  The  whole  eastern 
nnd  central  part  of  the  territory  is,  in  fact,  intersected 
with  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshy  tracts,  among  whirh 
are  sandy  flats,  overgrown  with  moss,  and  studded 
with  low  hills.  The  northern  and  ^cstcrn  parts  are 
mountainous.  In  the  south  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly 
of  fir  nnd  pine.  The  lakes  and  marshy  districts  covei 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
but  the  climate  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  salubrious. 
Fogs  are  very  common.  In  all  parts,  the  winters  are 
severe. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Finns  in  history  is  made 
by  Tacitus,  who  ranks  them  among  the  Germans. 
Ptolemy  also  alludes  to  them,  but  in  as  indistinct  a 

j  manner  as  Tacitus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin ;  their  dominions  once  extended  from 

j  the  sources  of  the  Obi,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
to  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  north- 
east  parts  of  Prussia.  The  period  of  their  migration 
westward  is  unknown.  Tacitus  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  without  powerful  weapons,  horses,  or  the 
use  of  iron.  Their  principal  occupation  was  hunting, 
and  their  arrows  were  pointed  with  bone.  Most  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  their  original  abode  was  among 
the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  they  spread  chiefly 
westward.    They  arc  believed  to  be  of  the  same  race 
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with  the  tribes  which  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mngynrs  in  Hungary.  They  first  appear,  indistinctly, 
in  history,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Finland,  as  a  wander- 
ing horde.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  warlike 
disposition,  as  they  were  easily  reduced  to  subjection  by 
the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  succession. 

The  Norwegians  began  by  the  conquest  of  Finmark, 
from  whence  they  made  inroads,  at  various  times,  into 
the  terrilory  of  the  Pcrmians,  a  tribe  of  Finns  who 
inhabited  the  country  near  the  White  Sen.  These 
invasions  were  ultimately  arrested  by  the  princes  of 
Novgorod,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Perm  in. 
The  .Mongol  Tartars  also  checked  the  invasion  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  Russians  next  overran  the  Finnish 
territories ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Stephen, 
one  of  their  bishops,  having  planted  the  cross  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of 
the  great  Finnish  deity,  Yomala.  The  Swedes  next 
invuded  the  country;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Eric  tho  Pious,  king  of  Sweden,  con- 
verted the  inhabitants  of  modern  Finland  to  Christian- 
ity, A.  D.  1156. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country,  there  is 
Utile  to  say-  Sweden,  by  two  treaties,  in  1721  and 
17 11,  ceded  a  part  of  her  Finnish  territory  to  Russia. 
The  latter  power,  however,  coveted  tho  whole ;  and 
Finland,  nfter  having  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies,  was 
completely  overrun  by  the  latter  in  180N,  and  soon 
after  abandoned  by  treaty  to  the  czar.  The  country 
was  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  folly  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  left  its  brave  defenders  to  sink  under  an  over- 
whelming force,  while  he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
conquer  Norway,  and  tho  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  about  three  millions. 
Abo,  the  largest  town,  is  situated  on  the  River  Aurajaki, 
and  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  chief  trade  of  the  place 
is  in  timber  and  provisions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco  and  sailcloth.  It  had  once  a  university,  founded 
by  Gustavua  Adolphus;  but  in  1827,  a  fire  destroyed 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  at  Abo,  with  all 
those  belonging  to  the  university,  including  its  library 
and  scientific  collections.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  the  institution  was  removed  to  Helsingfort, 
another  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  which 
now  ranks  as  tho— capital.  The  population  of  Abo  is 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty.  Finland  has 
the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy  of  tho  Russian  empire. 

Tho  modern  Finlandcre  arc  a  people  of  grave 
manners,  but  courageous  and  persevering.  They  can 
endure  the  severest  privations,  though  their  perseverance 
is  sometimes  little  better  than  obstinacy.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  national  name,  customs,  and  language, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  which  the  Swedes  were  anxious  to 
diffuse  among  them.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
Russian  government  is  compelled  to  yield  something 
to  the  national  spirit  of  the  Finlanders.  Russia  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  are  declared  to  be  two 
distinct  but  inseparable  states ;  a  most  contradictory 
description,  but  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
Finnish  subjects  of  Russia  quiet,  by  flattering  their 
love  for  the  mere  name  of  independence. 

The  genuine  Finns  are  short  in  stature,  with  flat 
faces,  dark  gray  eyes,  thick  beard,  tawny  hair,  and  a 
sallow  complexion.  Those  who  inhabit  the  southern 
And  western  districts  are  scarcely  to  bo  distinguished 


in  their  manners  from  the  Swedes,  though  they  retain 
the  national  features.  In  Russian  Finland,  the  inhab- 
itants have  a  slowness  of  motion,  a  depression  of  spirit, 
and  a  simplicity  and  almost  stupidity  of  look,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lively  aspect,  alert 
movements,  and  cheerful  humor  of  the  Russians ; 
but  these  circumstances  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their 
condition  as  a  conquered  people.  More  hardy  thau 
the  Russians,  they  arc  not  so  warmly  clothed,  ami 
seldom  wear  the  sheepskin.  Their  dress  is  a  coot  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  made  with  little  regard  to  shape, 
and  tied  round  the  body  with  a  bund  ;  a  pair  of  coarse 
linen  trousers,  straw  shoes,  and  bits  of  woollen  cloth 
or  ropes  of  straw  wrapped  round  their  legs. 

There  is  some  mixture  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
races  in  Finland,  but  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
of  Finnish  extraction.  Serfage  docs  not  exist  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  All  the  Fin- 
landers  are  free.  They  have  no  nobility ;  but  the 
peasant  gives  precedence  to  the  citizen  or  merchant, 
and  holds  every  officer  of  the  crown  in  high  respect 
The  greater  part  of  the  |>coplc  are  addicted  to  agri 
cultural  pursuits.  They  also  carry  on  the  fisheries, 
manufacture  tar,  and  build  ships.  The  women  are 
thrifty,  much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties,  and 
weave  coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  the  use  of  their  , 
families.  The  peasants  live  in  huts, containing  a  single 
room,  like  the  American  log-cabins,  and  warmed  by  a 
large  stove,  the  smoke  of  w  hich  goes  out  either  at  the 
windows  or  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  long 
nights  of  winter,  these  dwellings  are  illuminated  by  pine 
knots  instead  of  candles.  A  stranger  receives  much 
attention  :  he  is  always  the  principal  person  in  a  com- 
pany, and  much  pains  are  taken  to  please  him.  Va|>or 
baths  arc  used  by  all  the  Finlanders  —  a  custom  very 
common  to  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  the  north.  These 
baths  are  heated  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  oi 
one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  and  the  vapor  is  pro- 
duced by  pouring  boiling  water  on  red-hot  stones. 
When  the  bather  is  heated  to  an  intense  perspiration,  he 
runs  out  of  the  bath,  and  rolls  in  the  snow,  if  tl  be  winter 
and  upon  the  grass,  if  in  summer.  This  practice, 
which  would  bo  thought  fatal  by  any  other  people,  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Finlanders  as  a  means  of 
invigorating  and  refreshing  their  bodies. 

The  Finns  are  mostly  Christians,  lite  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  districts,  who  were  converted  by  the 
Russians,  profess  the  (jreck  faith  ,  the  western  Finns 
arc  Protestants.  There  are  some  tribes  who  still  aa 
hero  to  paganism.  Almost  every  Finlandcr  is  a  poet 
or  a  musician.  A  hut  surrounded  by  forests  and 
marshes,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  often  the 
residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  and  simple  songs 
enliven  all  the  villagers.  Their  poetry  is  of  a  strongly 
national  and  original  cast,  and  is  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Finnish  lyre.  There  is  scarcely  any 
event,  public  or  private,  which  does  not  find  a  poet  to 
celebrate  it.  The  manner  in  which  versos  arc  recited 
in  public  is  derived  from  ancient  practice.  Two  poets 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  and  repeat  lines  alter- 
nately, every  second  line  beginning  with  the  last  word 
of  the  preceding.  Written  literature  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  Finland.  There  are  schools  in  many  of  the 
towns,  but  public  instruction  is  not  widely  extended 
Not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  can  read.  The  ctlo- 
bratcd  Frederika  Bremer,  though  her  name  is  associated 
with  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  her  residence  there, 
was  a  native  of  Finland. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

A.  D  862  to  1604. 

Geographical  Description  of  liustia — Early 

Annuls. 

The  Russian  empire  comprises  almost  the  eniire 
northern  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  from  tho  Allan- 
tic  to  the  Pacific,  and  embraces  a  territory  spanning 
one  half  the  globe,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  of  longitude.  Of  that  portion  which  lies  in 
Asia — ihc  Caucasian  Countries  and  Sihrrta — we  have 
given  an  account.  We  shall  now  present  a  view  of 
that  part  of  the  empire  which  is  in  Europe,  and  which, 
though  less  extensive  than  the  Asiatic  portion,  is  far 
tho  most  populous  and  important  in  a  political  and 
historical  point  of  view. 

This  portion  of  the  Russian  empire  extends  from 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  lati- 
tude t03  '20',  to  Lapland,  latitude  70°  16'  north,  and 
from  longitude  18  east  to  the  \nstern  slope  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  longitude  60 J  ».V  east.  It  is  hounded 
east  by  Siberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  by  Asiatic 
Russia,  tho  Hlack  Sea,  Austria  and  Turkey,  west  by 
Moldavia,  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  and  Sweden, 
and  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  general  surface  of  Russia  may  be  considered 
as  one  vast  plain,  inclosed  by  the  I'ral  Mountains  on 
the  east,  the  Caucasian  on  tho  south,  and  panly  by 
the  Carpathians  on  the  west.  Throughout  this  vast 
extent,  thus  inclosed,  it  does  not  present  a  single 
mountain.  The  highest  point  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  is  about  1,300  feet. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  the  principal  being  the 
Danube,  (lowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Don,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sea  of  Azof;  the  Dnieper,  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea;  and  tho  Vistula,  flowing  into  the 
Baltic. 

The  lake*  are  also  numerous,  among  which  Ladoga 


and  Onega  ore  the  principal.  The  river  Neva  is 
the  outlet  of  the  former,  and  is  a  broad,  deep  river, 
and  subject  to  inundations  which  frequently  do  great 
mischief.  On  this  stream  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital, 
is  situated. 

The  White  Sea  lies  to  the  north,  and  is  connected 
with  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  are  estuaries  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  Sea  of  Azof  is  a  gulf  of  the  Hlack  Sea  on  the 
north,  and  having  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  on  the 
west. 

Among  the  numerous  islands  which  belong  to  this 
portion  of  the  Russian  empire  are  Nova  Zemhla,  or 
New  Land,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  further  west 
Spitzbergen.  The  latter  is  a  group  of  small  islands, 
and  is  tho  most  northerly  land  known  on  the  globe. 
These  are  visited  by  wlnlers,  and  their  numerous 
adventures  here  in  contending  with  the  climate  and 
the  white  bears,  have  furnished  many  a  tale  of  wonder 
and  excitement.  Nova  Xembla  consists  of  two  large 
islands,  with  some  mountains  3,.r>00  feat  high.  The 
coasts  are  frequented  by  numerous  \»  alruses  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  here  subterranean  stone  labyrinths 
of  great  antiquity,  of  the  origin  and  use  of  which,  his- 
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tory  gives  us  no  information. 


e  climate  of  Russia  is  necessarily  greatly  diver- 
sified, inasmuch  as  its  stretches  through  forty  degrees 
of  latitude  from  north  to  south.  When  spring  comes 
in  one  division,  another  still  experiences  all  the  rigors 
of  winter.  Here  the  camel  traverses  arid,  burning 
deserts,  there  the  reindeer  courses  over  heaps  of 
snow,  under  which  he  finds  a  scanty  supply  of  moss. 
This  variety  of  the  products  and  diversity  in  the  man- 
ner of  living,  gives  Russia  advantages  enjoyed  by  no 
other  European  country.  She  possesses  in  abundance 
all  the  articles  of  greatest  necessity,  and  most  of  those 
which  are  considered  luxuries.  In  general,  however, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  climate  of  European 
Russia  ia  cold,  and  some  parta  extromeiy  bo.    It  is 
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curiouB  to  see,  nowever,  that  human  ingenuity  suc- 
cessfully combats  these  rigors  of  nature.  In  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  winier  is  really  the 
finest  season.  The  houses  are  bo  arranged  as  to 
exclude  the  cold,  while  the  people,  enveloped  in  furs, 
course  over  the  snow  in  various  kinds  of  sledges — the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  boing  a  sort  of  universal 
railroad. 

The  animals  of  Russia  aro  those  met  with  in  the 
frigid  as  well  as  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe. 
To  the  nonh  are  the  white  bear  and  reindeer.  The 
seacoast  is  thronged  with  seals,  while  bears,  and 
walruses.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  beavers,  mar- 
tens, sables,  etc.,  are  common  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  swarm  with  fish.  Horses  are  reared  for  expor- 
talion  in  some  pans.  It  somrtimes  happens  that  a 
single  khan,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  on  the  river  Don,  is 
the  owner  of  10,000  horses  ! 

All  kinds  of  grain  thrive  in  Russia;  many  of  the1 
provinces  along  ihe  Hlack  Sea  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  wheat,  which  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of1 
Europe.    Ry«  and  oats  arc  still  more  extensively 
produced.     Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  largely,' 
both  for  home  use  and  exportation.    Tobacco  is  an 
important  product  in  the  south.    The  government  has 
of  late  years  exerted  itself  for  the  improvement  ol 
agriculture.    Professorships  of  agriculture  and  model 
farms  have  been  established,  in  connection  with  the 
universities.    There  are  several  tribes  almost  exclu-j 
sively  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  bees,  which  is,  conse- 
quently, an  extensive  branch  of  industry.  Exclusive 
of  the  numerous  herds  which  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  nomadic  tribes,  every  peasant  has  a  few  cattle, 
and  even  the  beggar  has  generally  a  cow,  or  at  least 
a  goat.    Tallow  is  and  has  long  been  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  export.    Wool  is  also  becoming  an  important 
product.  * 

Landed  property  in  Russia  is  generally  divided  into 
estates,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  the  nobility. 
Some  of  the  estates  of  the  latter  are  very  extensive. 
The  peasants  arc  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  are  bought 
and  sold  with  the  soil.  Different  systems  of  managing 
the  lands  are  adopted  by  different  proprietors.  The 
greater  part  distribute  the  lands  among  their  tenants, 
imposing  a  capitation  tax  upon  each  male  peasant,  by 
way  of  rent. 

The  richest  districts  ore  in  the  south,  upon  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper;  but  there  is  much  fertile  lund  upon 
the  Volga.  Between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  between  the  Volga  and  Urnlinn  Mountains, 
there  are  extensive  steppes  or  dry  plains,  which,  how- 
ever, furnish  pasturage  for  the  large  herds  of  the  wan- 
dering Tartars.  In  Poland,  the  soil  is  generally  thin 
und  sandy,  and  there  arc  many  marshy  trucis.  In 
the  north,  there  are  burren  steppes  and  morasses.  Fin- 
land lias  much  productive  land. 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  iron  nrc  found 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  principally  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  an 
immense  number  of  salt  lakes. 

The  system  of  canalization,  favored  by  numerous 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  by  tho  sens  which 
border  Russia  on  three  sides,  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent  Railroads  are  also  in  progress  on  a 
lorge  scale.  St  Petersburg,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  the  capital. 


European  Russia  is  divided  into  six  geographical 
sections,  us  follows  :  Baltic  Provinces,  Great  Russia. 
Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  West  Russia,  nnd  King- 
dom of  Poland.    These  urc  subdivided  as  follows :  — 
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7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
It. 
1.'. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
1«. 
17. 

is. 
10. 

JO. 
21. 
22. 
2:i. 
24. 


THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES 
Govcmmenti. 

Petersburg,  divided 
into  9  circles, .... 
Grand    duchjr  of 


Area  in 


Principal 


St.  Petersburg.  473.3$* 
14. 


IS, 

.  tv=a.  ....  j 

tchjr   of  1 
Finland,  divided  >  134.1 
into  8  provinces,  ) 

Esthonia,  4  circle*.  . .    7.224.... Revet.   15,000 

Livonia,  6  circles, ... .  1 7,340.... Riga,   71.2JS 

"SS.*..1^}  !*"•....»-.  .«« 

GREAT  RUSSIA. 

Moscow,  13  circles,  ..  1 1,600. ..  .Moacow,  34s.5*2 

Smolensk,  12 circles,..  20,000  Smolensk.   12.000 

Pskow,  8  circle*,  ....  2 1.900 ....  Ploakow   12,000 

Tver.  12  circle  23.5GO. .  ..Tver   24.0O0 

Novgorod,  10  circles,.  64,100  Novgorod.   lO.OoO 

Oloncts,  8  circlca,  . . .  50.000  Pctrozavodak, .  4,"oe 

Archangel,  7  circlca, . .  320.000  Archangel, ....  1 7.OO0 

Wologda,  10circloa,..lbl.OOO....Wologdm   H.000 

Iai'oaUv,   10  circlca, . .  1 7.000 ....  Iaroalar          .  28.000 

Cofttroma,  10 circle*,..  30.000  Costrotna,   10.000 

Vlndimir.  13  circles,..  17,500  Vladimir   7.400 

Nuchnci  Novgorod,  )       ,  sn    J  Niachnn  Not-  ) 

11  circles  J  20,180..  J   J  .l.^o 

Tain  bow,  12  circles,  ..  24,200. ..  .Tambow   20.OO0 

UUsaii,  12  circles,          16,000  Ria**n,   9,000 

Tula,  12 circle*   11,200  Tula,   51.2:il 

Kaluga,  11  circle*,          10.560  Kaluga,   32.345 

Orel,  12  circles,   17,830  Oret   40.OOM 

Kursk,  13  circle*,....  10,580..  ..Kursk   V'i.fVHi 

Woroneach,  12  circles,  29,400. ...  Woroncach,  ..  43.S>J 

LITTLE  BUSS1A. 

Kiew,  12  circles,   16,800. .  ..Kiew,   44.62*. 

t/crnigow  orTachcr-  >  2Q  m    <  *:*crnigow.  or) 

mgow,  12  circle*,..  J             $  Tschcmigow.  )  '"'^ 
Poltava,  12  circles.. ..  22,300  Poltava,   10.0»v> 

S1^.Ukf^';'.  »  J  29.000. . . .  Chaxkow, 
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30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4G. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


RUSSIA, 
j  25.000. 


8,000 
14.000 


KkatarinosUf,  8  cir 

cle*  

Chcraon,   23,300 .... 

Taurida,     6    circles  ~\ 

^itbSSSS   ^00....Svmpberopo..  6.600 

Cossacks,  J 

Don  Cossacks,  53,050..  ^ 

  16,800.... 


*ha'  \  15.000 

•  •  •  •  ■  J 

42.SW 


WEST  RUSSIA. 

Wilna,  1 1  circlca,  ....  24.400 ....  Wilna.  

Grodno.  8  circles.   14.000  Grodno   10,-VC 

Witepik,  12  circle*,...  lfi.800  Witcpnk   15.  if 

Mohilew,  12  circlca,  . .  19,300....  Mohilew   21.'»O0 

Minok.  10  circles,   37.000.... Miietk   20,O(*> 

Volbynia,  2  circles, .. .  28.3P'»....Schitomir.  ...  S.SOC 

Podolia,  12  circles,  ...  14,5..  .  Kaminicc,  . . . .  lS.O*r» 
Province*  of  bialyatok,    3,400..     "ialystok,  .. ..  6,060 

KINGDOM  OF  TOLA*,. 


Cracow.  4  circle*   4,800. 

Sandomir,  4  circles,  ..  5,500. 

Kalisch,  6  circles,  ....  6,540. 

Lublin,  4  circles,   C,f>50. 

Plock,  0  circles,   0,500. 

Masovia,  7  circles, ....  7.360. 

Podlachia,  6  circle*,  ..  7,250. 

Auguatowo,  6  circle*,.  7.820. 


. .  Kiolce,   5,9"0 

. .  Sandomir. ....  3,000 

.-KaUftch,   U.WO 

..l.uljlin,  ......  12.'x.O 

. .  Plock   S.noo 

..  Waraaw,  13«,1(K 

.  .Siedlec,   4.42< 

..Auguatowo...  3.14X 


Previous  to  the  ninth  century  A.  D.,  the  European 
territory  of  Russia  was  known  only  as  a  vast  plain 
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occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  similar  to  those  which 
still  traverse  tho  vast  steppes  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  earliest  history  of  these  tribes,  as 
far  as  it  is  now  traceable,  is  given  in  our  account  of 
Tartnry. 

The  restless  Northmen  navigated  the  gulfs  which 
pierce  far  into  these  plains ;  nnd  a  Norman  pirate  chief, 
Rurie,  cruising  with  his  Varangians,  in  about  the 
war  862,  sailed  through  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and, 
proceeding  onward  by  lakes  and  rivers,  discovered 
the  native  city  of  Novgorod  —  a  collection  of  wooden 
huts, occupied  by  barbarian  traders,  who  bartered  vari- 
ous commodities  for  furs  brought  from  the  north. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  this  town,  Ruric 
estahlishcd  himself  here  with  his  Norman  followers, 
and  took  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  Oilier  bands  of  his 
countrymen  soon  joined  him,  nnd  finding  himself 
possessor  of  a  large  territory,  he  divided  it  among  his 
soldiers.  He  thus  founded  a  state,  which  he  named 
Rustia,*  and  gave  it  .Scandinavian  laws.  Another 
chief,  one  of  his  followers,  at  this  time  took  possession 
of  Kiev,  or  Kiew,  whose  people  traded  with  Constanti- 
nople. This  capital  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Hypcrborei,  so  renowned  in  classic 
lore  for  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age.  To  this  luxu- 
rious place  Igor,  son  of  lluric,  removed  his  capital ; 
and  the  Normans  soon  had  cruisers  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  who  repeatedly  attacked  Constantinople. 

The  dukedom  of  Russia  enlarged  itself  by  conferring 
its  new  conquests,  as  feudal  fiefs,  upon  chiefs,  w  ho 
extended  them  still  further,  and,  founding  cities,  took 
the  title  of  dukes,  piling  over  duchies  dependent  on 
the  grand  duke.  Vladimir  the  Great,  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor, 
tisked  the  liand  of  his  sister  in  marriage.  It  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  pagan  duke  would  embrace  the 
Christian  faith;  to  which  he  consented,  nnd,  after  his 
marriage,  issued  a  decree  ordering  that  all  the  heathen 
temples  in  his  dominions  should  be  destroyed,  and 
Christian  temples  erected  in  their  place.  His  subjects, 
too,  were  commanded  to  rcceivo  tho  rite  of  baptism, 
•»nd,  assembling  in  crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
were  baptizod,  thousands  at  a  time,  by  priests  of  the 
Greek  church.  Vladimir  extended  his  empire  over 
Lithuania,  Livonia,  and  Galicia,  founding  cities  and 
encouraging  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  nomadic  to 
L-  come  settled.  The  people  of  Russia  were  not,  as 
in  most  feudal  countries,  merely  nobles,  serfs,  and 
military  vassals,  but  the  towns  were  inhabited  bv  free 
merchants,  the  country  was  tilled  by  free  husbandmen, 
mid  the  villages  by  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry, 
m  ho  In  bo  red  for  hire  in  the  fields  of  thoso  wIkj  wero 
r;  !■  enough  to  have  land.  All  these  paid  a  tribute,  or 
j  ithcr  rent,  in  kind,  to  the  noblemen  on  whose  estates 
t:i< -y  resided,  or  to  tho  grand  duko,  if  the  land  was  not 
;i|>;>ro|»riated.  The  army  was  composed  of  the  nobles 
ihhI  their  retainers,  who  were  mostly  of  tho  Norman 
i  .u-e.  The  traders  and  farmers  were  mostly  descend- 
a  r*  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015,  and  Yaroslaf,  tho  most 

*  Tho  name  is  thought  by  eome  to  be  derived  tram  a  war- 
like trilte  of  Sarin  a  Ua,  called  llot  by  the  prophet  BzekteU 
rm<l  afterward  known  to  classical  authors  under  the  name 
<>f  Ileizolani.  near  the  aoun-ca  of  the  Tanais  and  Boryethenea. 
rhcr  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  frontier*.  In  A.  D.  68, 
thay  turfi ri *e<i  NTaaia ;  in  \M,  warred  againat  the  Marco- 
manni  ;  and  in  270,  were  triumphed  over  by  the  emperor 
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ferocious  chief  of  his  time,  aAcr  defeating  his  brothers, 
reigned  alone  over  a  va9t  empire,  which  now  stretched 
even  to  the  confines  of  Hungary  nnd  Moldavia.  Yu- 
roslaf  owed  his  success  to  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  furnished  him  by  Novgorod  ;  for  this  city  had 
now  grown  into  a  powerful  commercial  republic,  both 
wealthy  and  populous.  Their  boastful  saying  was, 
"  Who  can  resist  Cod  nnd  the  Great  Novgorod  I " 
The  administration  was  conducted  by  a  mayor,  or 
burgomaster,  and  city  councillors,  called  iwyars,  who 
were  elected  annually,  as  were  also  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  state.  Its  duko  hnd  no 
power  to  act  without  tho  consent  of  the  people,  in 
declaring  war,  making  pence,  or  levying  new  taxes. 
All  such  questions  were  decided  in  a  general  town 
meeting,  called  together  by  an  enormous  bell.  Yaro- 
slaf  repaid  the  citizens,  for  their  good  service,  in 
making  some  very  wise  laws;  and  he  nlso  founded 
a  public  school,  in  which  three  hundred  children  of 
the  citizens  were  educated  at  his  expense. 

Russia  was,  at  tins  period,  as  far  advanced  in  civili- 
zation as  the  rest  of  Europe  :  Kiew,  the  capital,  wa> 
n  much  finer  city  than  either  Paris  or  London.  The 
inhabitants  imitated  the  Greeks  in  their  dress  nnd 
style  of  living  ;  used  silver  plate  at  their  tables,  drunk 
the  delicious  wines  of  the  levant,  gave  sumptuous 
banquets,  and  furnished  their  houses  in  the  luxurious 
manner  of  the  East.  The  city  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained three  hundred  churches. 

Though  frequently  disturbed  by  civil  wars  and 
foreign  invasions,  little  alteration  took  place  iu  ihc 
interior  organization  of  the  country  for  two  centuries. 
In  1223,  however,  a  mighty  host  of  Mongol  Tartars, 
from  the  East,  invaded  the  country, —  weakened  as 
it  was  by  contests  with  the  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Hun- 
garians,—  ravaged  it  with  ruthless  violence  from  <i:k- 
end  to  the  other,  reduced  its  princes  to  abject  suf»j< 
tion,  and  ruled  over  most  of  it  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  time  Russia  relapsed  in"o  a 
barbarism  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  her  o  >n 
querors.  Toushi,  son  of  Zingis  Khan,  us  elsewhere 
related,  routed  the  combined  forces  of  nil  the  Hun  -  m 
princes,  on  the  bunks  of  a  river  near  the  Sea  of  A/.-1  . 
marched  through  the  country,  and,  having  enriched  l.i- 
nrmy  with  spoil  and  numerous  captives,  returned  to 
Asia.  A  few  years  later,  his  son  Batou  brought  in 
another  army,  nnd  completed  the  conquest,  after  six 
years  of  destructive  warfare,  in  which  Kiew,  Moscow, 
and  many  other  cities  were  laid  in  ashes.  Plunder 
and  tribute,  not  land  and  a  settlement,  were  the  wile 
objects  of  the  Tartars.  Their  khan  fixed  his  residence 
nt  Serai, on  the  Volga,  surrounded  by  the  Golden  Horde, 
ns  his  head-qunrters  were  called;  nnd  established 
here  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Kipzak,  whoso 
history  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Turtary.  Hence 
were  sent  out  his  deputies  every  year  to  collect  the 
tribute,  and  hither  each  new  grand  duke  was  obliged 
to  repair,  to  receive  his  investiture  from  tho  khan. 

Novgorod,  alone,  preserved  the  right  of  electing  ho, 
own  rulers,  though  her  duko  paid  tribute  to  the  khan 
One  of  these  dukes  was  the  renowned  hero  St.  Alex- 
ander Nectki,  who  gained  hi*  famo  by  defending  tho 
capital  from  the  combined  armies  of  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Teutonic  knights ;  for  Russia  )iad  all  these 
enemies  to  contend  with,  beside  the  Tartars.  He 
gave  battle  to  the  besiegers  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Neva, 
and,  gaining  n  signal  victory  there,  he  received  the 
name  of  Neoski,  that  is,  u  conqueror  on  the  Neva,' 
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from  tho  circumstance.  About  this  time,  the  grand 
duke  of  Kiew  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  rebellion,  as 
the  khan  deemed  it,  in  acknowledging  tho  pope  as 
head  of  tho  church,  instead  of  the  Greek  patriarch. 
This  grand  duke's  sister  was  married  to  the  grand 
Juke  of  Vladimir,  who  refused  to  pny  tribute.  The 
exasperated  khan  sent  his  armies  to  dethrone  both, 
*nd  gave  their  dominions  to  Alexander  Ncvski,  with 
tho  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  This  mon- 
arch kept  his  country  at  peace,  and  employed  his 
wealth  in  rebuilding  its  towns,  and  encouraging  every 
good  enterprise.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  grateful 
affections  of  the  people,  and  at  his  death  (A.  D.  1261) 
was  canonized.  He  is  still  revered  as  a  saint,  and  a 
festival  is  held  in  honor  of  him.  Novgorod,  soon 
after  his  death  joined  the  Hunscatic  league. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Nevski,  perpetual  warfare  was  kept  up  among  the 
petty  princes  of  tho  empire,  each  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  each  endeavoring  to  supplant  the 
other  with  the  khan,  and  gain  his  favor ;  so  that  there 
was  as  much  political  intrigue  and  party  feeling  at  the 
barbarous  court  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  in  the  palaces 
of  Christian  princes.  Meanwhile  the  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Moscow,  which  was  rebuilt,  and  the  duchy 
named  from  it  Muscovy,  whence  the  Russians  are 
called  Muscovites.  Kiew  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
Lithuanians ;  the  Poles,  too,  took  several  states  from 
Russia.  During  these  wars,  many  men  left  their 
homes,  and  carried  away  their  wives  and  children 
into  parts  of  the  country  that  were  uninhabited; 
and  as  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  fresh  refu- 
gees, they  built  villages,  cultivated  the  land,  and 
formed  themselves  into  military  republics.  These 
people  were  called  Cossacks,  from  Asiatic  tribes  of 
that  namo,  with  which  they  intermingled. 

The  Cossacks  themselves  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Caucasian  and  Tartar  origin.  We  have  spoken 
of  those  of  Tartary  in  another  place.  Those  of 
European  Russia  are  named  from  their  locations, 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  tho  Black 
Sea.  They  are  nearly  independent,  owing  only  mili- 
tary service  to  the  czar.  The  houses  of  many  of 
these  people  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
gardens;  and  at  homo  they  display  many  of  the  virtues 
of  peace  and  simple  pastoral  and  agricultural  life. 
They  arc  handsomer  and  toller  than  the  Russians, 
whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity. 
Travellers  describe  them,  at  their  capital,  Tcherkask, 
as  instructed,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor.  The  Cossacks  are 
well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light 
troops  that  ever  exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  tho 
train  of  an  army.  The  capital  of  France  has  not  yet 
forgotten  tho  uncouth  hordes,  wrapped  in  sheepskin 
and  overrun  with  vermin,  who,  in  tho  hour  of  her  humil- 
iation,  startled  her  streets  with  their  wild  demeanor. 
The  Cossacks  are  governed  by  a  vicc-hetman,  or 
headman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  having  the 
empty  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks. 

Commerce  flourished  in  Russia  under  the  Tartar 
sway,  and  great  fairs  were  held,  which  were  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia. 
Ivan  I.  (A.  D.  1320)  was  so  rich,  that  he  always  had 
a  purse  of  money  carried  before  him,  to  distribute  to 
the  poor  whom  he  met  Demetrius,  surnamed  Donski, 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Tartars,  on  the 
bauks  of  the  Don,  was  the  first  prince  that  attempted 


to  expel  the  Tartars  from  the  country ;  and  he  was 
finally  unsuccessful.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Tamerlane,  in  retaliation  of  injuries,  invaded  the 
Kipzak  empire,  annexed  it  to  his  own,  and,  having 
revenged  himself,  passed  through  into  its  Russian 
provinces,  and  burnt  Moscow,  and  other  large  towns, 
as  elsewhere  related. 

In  1472,  Iran  Basilowitz,  or  Vasilieritz,  came  to 
the  throne,  while  Russia  was  still  under  tho  Tartar  do- 
minion. Like  his  predecessors,  when  an  ambassador 
arrived  from  the  haughty  court  of  Kipzak,  with  de- 
spatches, he  must  ride  out  to  meet  him,  and  conduct 
him  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  hall  of  state,  where 
the  most  costly  furs  were  spread  for  his  seat,  whilst 
the  grand  duke  and  his  nobles  were  on  their  knees 
around  him,  listening  in  profound  silence  to  the  letters 
from  their  master.  But  Ivan  was  too  proud  to  continue 
this  •,  and  when  the  khan's  messengers  arrived,  he  took 
the  papers  from  their  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  feet.  He  then  expelled  all 
the  Tartar  merchants  from  his  capital,  and  prepared 
for  war.  He  defeated  the  troops  of  the  khan  repeat- 
edly, destroyed  their  head-quarters  and  all  their  settle- 
ments, and  drove  them  from  the  country  in  about 
twenty  years  from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  fall  of  Novgorod  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
this  reign.  A  rich  widow,  desirous  of  raising  a  Lith 
uanian  lover  to  the  dukedom,  bribed  a  strong  party  to 
revolt  and  dethrone  the  reigning  duke,  who  applied  to 
Ivan  for  aid.  Ivan,  contrary  to  their  chartered  rights, 
entered  the  city  with  a  large  army,  seized  mcrclian- 
dise,  jewels,  and  money,  and  sent  off  the  insurgent 
nobles  to  Moscow.  On  a  fresh  insurrection,  l>e  be- 
sieged and  took  the  city,  compelled  the  people  to  sur- 
render their  charter  of  liberties,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  their  sovereign.  The  great  bell  he  removed  to 
Moscow,  A.  D.  1477.  Novgorod  now  gradually  dc 
clined  and  finally  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Ivan  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  Greek  princess, 
Zoe,  or  Sophia,  a  niece  of  the  last  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  had  surrendered  to  the  Turks  about 
twenty-five  years  previously.  The  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  and  highly-educated  young  lady  at  his  court, 
with  a  numerous  suite  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  made 
Ivan  emulous  to  introduce  the  useful  and  elegant  arts 
of  Greece  and  Italy  into  Russia.  Architects,  found- 
ers, and  miners  were  sent  for,  and  that  system  of  im- 
provement begun  which  was  so  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ivan  died 
in  1505. 

Iran  IV.,  who  came  to  the  throno  in  1533,  pur- 
sued tho  plans  of  his  grandfather.  He  assumed 
the  tillo  of  czar.  An  English  sea  captain,  having 
been  driven  into  the  White  Sea,  landed  nt  Archangel, 
and  came  on  to  Moscow  to  nsk  that  the  English  might 
trade  at  Archangel.  As  Ivan  IV.  had  no  port  on  the 
Baltic,  but  was  obliged  to  use  those  of  the  Livonians, 
which  might  be  shut  against  him  at  any  time,  he  wna 
glad  to  grant  the  captain's  proposition.  Great  priv- 
ileges were  secured  tho  English  company  who  under- 
took this  profitable  trade.  King  Ivan  was  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  ho  organized  a  standing  army 
called  the  Strclitzcs,  the  first  regular  troops  of  Rus- 
sia. His  military  power  was  also  strengthened  by  the 
Don  Cossacks,  who  voluntarily  entered  his 
and  helped  bim  to  conquer  the  provinces  of 
and  Astracan,  so  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  opened  to  a 
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trade  wilh  Persia,  which  route  was  soon  adopted  by 
English  merchants.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign 
occurred  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  as  elsewhere  stated. 

Yet  this  Ivan,  so  intelligent  and  patriotic,  treated  the 
people  of  Novgorod  with  such  cruelty,  that  he  was 
called  Iran  the  Terrible.  Ascertaining  that  they  were 
in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Poles,  to  surren- 
der them  the  city,  he  hastened  thither  wilh  his  Sire- 
j  litzes,  closed  the  gates,  and  lined  the  streets  with  troops. 

A  court,  called  the  Tribunal  of  Blood,  proceeded  to 
I  try  the  delinquents.    Every  day,  numbers  were  con- 
j  demned  by  it  and'executcd.  Grief,  horror,  and  despair 
I  reigned  in  every  dwelling,  for  there  was  no  escape, 
|  no  means  of  resistance.    The  bloodthirsty  despot  thus 
ruged  for  six  weeks  like  an  incensed  ti>rcr.  Sixty 
thousand    human   beings  are  said   to  have  fallen 
victims  to  his  fury.    Simitar  scenes  of  butchery  were 
enacted  in  Tver,  Moscow,  and  other  cities. 

This  cruel  disposition  of  Ivan  was  evident  nt  a  very 
early  age.  Ho  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
n**emb!ed  his  boyarins  to  inform  them  that  he  needed 
not  their  guidance,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  their 
encroachments  on  his  royal  prerogative.  "  I  ought  to 
punish  you  all,"  he  said,  44  for  all  of  you  have  been 
guilty  of  offences  against  my  person ;  but  I  will  be 
indulgent,  nnd  the  weight  of  my  anger  shall  fall  only 
on  Andrew  Schusky,  who  is  the  worst  amongst  you." 
Schusky,  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  seized  the 
reins  of  government  during  the  czar's  minority,  cn- 
donvored  to  justify  himself.  Ivan  would  not  hear  him. 
4  Seize  and  bind  him,"  cried  the  boy  despot,  44  and 
throw  him  to  my  dogs !  They  have  a  right  to  the  rc- 
p;tst."  A  pack  of  ferocious  hounds,  which  Ivan  took 
pleasure  in  rearing,  were  brought  under  the  window, 
•\nd  irritated  by  every  possible  means.  When  they 
•vere  sufficiently  exasperated,  Andrew  Schusky  was 
.drown  amongst  them.  His  cries  increased  their  fury, 
Mid  his  body  was  torn  to  shreds  and  devoured. 

All  the  most  opulent  citizens  of  Novgorod  perished  ; 
but  the  city  retained  some  importance,  till  Peter  trans- 
ferred its  trade  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Poles,  aided 
<>y  the  Crim  Tartars,  soon  after  took  Moscow  and 
burnt  it,  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  perishing  in  the 
conflagration.  The  former  took  refuge  in  a  fortified 
monastery.  But  on  emerging  from  his  short  retreat, 
his  head,"  which  had  been  covered  with  thick  black 
curls,  had  become  bald,  his  beard  thin,  his  form 
emaciated,  and  his  features  wild  and  haggard.  These 
were,  perhaps,  the  effects  of  reflection  on  his  mur- 
ders at  Novgorod ;  but  he  was  more  ferocious  than 


ever,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  madness,  killed  his 
own  son  by  striking  him  with  an  iron-headed  staff. 
Remorse  for  this  act  hastened  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  months  afterward. 

Until  the  time  of  Ivan  I.,  the  peasants  of  Russia 
were  free ;  but  slavery  had  been  gradually  on  the  in- 
till  at  length  the  population  of  the  country  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  nobles  and  their  serfs.  Yet  it 
was  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  and  in  the  reign  of  Boris,  that  the  peasants 
were  bound  by  law  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
born ;  and  it  is  remarkablo  that  this  degrading  state 
of  bondage  should  have  begun  in  Russia,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  being  gradually  abolished  in  most  other 
ports  of  Europe. 

Tho  weak  Feodor,  son  and  successor  of  Ivan  IV., 
was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Ruric.    He  intrusted  the 


Godoonoff,  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  in  order  to  usurp 
the  thro*  c,  murdered  Demetrius,  a  younger  brother  of 
Feodor.  Boris  ascended  the  throne  in  1598.  His 
hated  reign  ceased  in  1604.  The  state  was  troubled 
by  the  appearance  of  no  less  than  seven  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  Demetrius,  escaped  from  his  would-be 
murderers.  The  first  of  these,  supported  by  Sando- 
mir,  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  to  tho  throne.  But 
his  impolitic  disregard  of  the  religion  of  the  people 
caused  a  tumult,  in  which  he  was  killed.  For  seven 
years,  the  country,  distracted  by  the  other  six  pretend- 
ers, had  no  king.  Moscow  was  plundered  by  the 
Poles,  and  Novgorod  taken  by  the  Swedes. 

A  few  patriotic  citizens,  pledging  life,  property, 
wives,  and  children,  to  the  cause,  and  headed  by  Prince 
Pojarski,  and  a  butcher  named  Minin,  resolved  to  save 
their  country.  Moscow  was  retaken,  and  Michael 
Romanoff  was  chosen  czar. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVII. 

A.  ».  1604  to  1849. 

Peter  the  Great  —  Catharine  —  Alexander  — 

Nicholas. 

From  the  accession  of  this  illustrious  family,  which 
still  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  an  entirely  new 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  history  of  Russia. 
From  this  time  it  ceases  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
Asiatic  and  half-barbarous  nation,  and  begins  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  European  states.  The  young 
czar  prudently  bought  peace  with  Sweden  and  Poland, 
by  giving  up  a  portion  of  territory  to  each;  and  during 
thirty-three  years  of  a  glorious  reign,  restored  all  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  No  prince  was  ever  more 
beloved  and  respected.  In  1645,  his  son  Alexis  suc- 
ceeded him,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  wisdom,  who 
originated  many  of  those  plans  which  Peter  the  Great 
carried  into  effect.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  of- 
fered him  allegiance,  and  became  an  efficient  military 
arm  of  the  empire. 

Feodor,  son  of  Alexis,  and  his  successor  (A.  D. 
1676)  engaged  in  the  first  war  with  the  Turks,  and  abol- 
ished hereditary  nobility.  Disputes  about  precedency 
of  family  and  privileges  had  troubled  the  court,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  would  refuse  to  serve  under  another 
of  less  ancient  family.  The  czar,  therefore,  ordered 
all  the  books  containing  pedigrees  to  be  destroyed, 
and  decreed  that  a  soldier  who  had  received  a  title  for 
merit  should  rank  with  a  noble  of  high  birth,  and  above 
any  one  not  in  the  armv,  even  though  he  were  a  prince. 

The  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  (A.  D.  1682.) 
another  son  of  Alexis,  forms  a  new  era  in  Russian 
politics,  industry,  commerce,  and  manners.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexis,  Peter  was  but  ten  years 
old,  but  his  intellect  was  so  superior  to  that  of  Ivan, 
his  elder  brother,  that  tho  two  were  declared  joint 
sovereigns.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  a  sis 
tcr,  Sophia,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  talent,  and 
accomplishments,  but  she  abused  her  trust,  and  with 
her  minister,  Galitzin,  was  banished  to  Siberia.  Peter, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  vigorously  upon  his 
public  duties. 

The  first  care  of  the  czar,  now  left  free  by  the 
confirmed  imbecility  of  his  brother,  was  to  build  a 
navy,  and  equip  an  efficient  army,  that  Russia  might 
take  the  place  in  Europe  which  belonged  to  it  He 
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Germany,  to  study  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  nnd 
went  himself  and  labored  in  the  dock-yards  of  Hol- 
I  land,  and  visited  those  of  England.  Carefully  pre- 
served in  the  little  house  Peter  occupied,  on  the  Neva, 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  boat  which  the  czar  made, 
|  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  called  the  Little  Grandfather, 
as  bring  the  germ  of  the  present  powerful  Russian 
navy. 

The  life  and  patriotic  services  of  Peter  are  a  theme 
for  volumes.     Mis  faults  were  cruelty  and  despo- 
tism.  Among  his  reforms  wo  can  only  mention  his 
efficient  encouragement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  then 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Russia ;  the  emancipation  of 
females  from  a  slavish  degradation  and  Oriental  seclu- 
sion, and  their  education  as  companions  and  equals 
i     with  the  males.  He  founded  schools  and  universities  ; 
he  altered  the  calendar  to  conform  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  nnd  dated  from  the  Christian  era ;  he 
:    abolished  the  national  costume ;  he  repaired  the  roads 
awl  made  new  ones,  established  inns  and  post-offices 
!    upon  them,  and  erected  mile-stones ;  he  dug  canals 
!   connecting  the  great  rivers,  and  had  all  the  cities  well 
|    lighted  and  watched.    After  a  reign  of  forty-three 
I    years,  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  he  crowned  his 
empress,  Catharine  1.,  as  his  successor,  Peter  the  Great 
died  A.  D.  1724  —  no  modern  prince  having  achieved 
so  much  in  the  same  space  of  time.   Ho  had  enlarged 
his  empire  first  on  the  south,  by  the  capture  of  Azof 
from  the  Turks,  thus  commanding  the  northern  shore 
of  tho  Block  Sea  and  its  ports.    On  the  north-west, 
i    he  had  built  St  Petersburg,  to  secure  the  commerco 
!    of  tho  Baltic,  and,  by  taking  possession  of  Finland  and 
Livonia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia,  gave  his  new  capital  a 
1    central  position.    On  the  Caspian,  he  hnd  gained  terri- 
I    tories  which  secured  much  of  the  traffic  of  Persia, 
!    Turtary,  and  India.    Through  Siberia,  also,  he  had 
■     opened  a  favorable  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  empire 
j     r>f  China. 

Something  of  the  solid  character  of  this  great 
prince  may  be  learned  from  his  conduct  during  a  sec- 
ond journey  for  improvement  to  Western  Europe. 
Louis  XV.  had  made  pompous  preparations  for  his 
reception  at  Paris  ;  but  Peter,  in  the  simplicity  of  true 
unfitness,  preferred  lodging  at  a  hotel.  "  I  am  a  sol- 
iIut,"  said  he;  "I  want  nothing  but  bread  and  beer: 
small  rooms  do  very  well  for  me,  and  I  hate  moving 
i bout  in  state,  to  lire  so  many  people."  He  took  care, 
however,  to  see  all  the  f'.mjus  manufactories  of  Paris, 
and  visited  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  gold- 
smiths, and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  from 
whom  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
Always  desirous  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  he 

,  I  would  frequently  atop  his  carriage,  when  driving  along 
the  roads,  and  go  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  labor- 
j  ers,  making  them  show  him  how  they  used  their  vari- 
ous implements,  and  taking  sketches  of  such  as  were 
new  to  him.  One  day  he  happened  to  see  a  French 
priest  working  in  his  own  field.  44  Look,"  said  he, 
"  at  that  good  country  parson  :  be  produces  cider  and 

i  wine,  and  earns  money  with  hia  own  hands.  Remind 
me  of  this  when  we  are  in  Russia  again ;  I  will  tell  our 
priesta  of  it" 

Historians  have  vaunted  tho  exploits  and  good  deeds 
of  Peter  the  Great,  till  his  Crimea  and  barbarities  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  panegyric.  The 
monarch  who  could  debase  himself  to  the  level  of  an 
executioner,  beheading  his  rebel  subjects  with  his  own 
nand,  and  feasting  hia  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  death 


when  he  himself  was  weary  of  slaying,  —  who  could 
condemn  his  wife,  repudiated  without  cause,  to  the 
frightful  torture  of  the  knout,  and  sign  die  order,  which 
it  is  more  than  suspected  he  himself  executed,  for  the 
death  of  his  own  son,  —  may  have  been  great  n*  n 
warrior  and  a  legislator,  but  must  ever  be  execrated  as  a  i 
man.  Peter  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  componr.d  ' 
of  vices  and  virtues.  His  domestic  life  will  not  bear 
even  the  most  superficial  investigation.  The  preat 
reformer — we  might  almost  say  tho  founder  —  ot  the 
mighty  empire  of  Russia,  the  conqueror  of  Charles  of 
Sweden,  was  a  drunkard  and  gross  sensualist,  a  bo«l 
father,  a  cruel  and  unfaithful  husband.  Indeed,  some 
of  his  acts  seem  inexplicable,  otherwise  than  by  that 
ferocious  insanity  manifest  in  more  than  one  of  his 
descendants.  Even  his  rare  impulses  of  mercy  were 
apt  to  come  too  late  to  save  the  victim. 

During  Catharine's  brief  reign  of  two  years,  (A.  D. 
1725-6,)  the  government  was  conducted  chiefly  by 
MenzikotT,  who  had  been  raised  by  Peter  from  a 
pastry  cook's  errand  boy  to  be  prime  minister;  a  [«*- 
sition  he  honored  to  the  last.  Thus  the  largest  empire 
in  Europe  was  ruled  by  two  persons  who  hnd  Ut  n 
the  one  a  maid  servant,  the  other  an  errand  boy. 
Peter  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Catliarine  I.,  A.  D.  1727.  Menzikoff  was  banished,  ami 
his  enemies,  the  old  nobility,  brought  into  power.  But 
this  reign  closed  in  1730,  and  Anne,  duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  a  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  mude  empire. 
She  and  the  empire  were  both  ruled  by  her  tyrannical 
minister  Biron,  who  is  said  to  have  banished  at  !♦>.•:<• 
twenty  thousand  persons  to  Siberia.  But  on  the  «!<•:«'  b 
of  Anne,  in  1740,  who  left  him  regent,  be  experiei:ci  «i 
this  fate  himself  from  certain  conspirators.  Am/bei 
conspiracy,  however,  placed  upon  the  throne  EliuiUih. 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  1741.  1 1  *  ■ « 
reign  was  prosperous ;  the  court  was  maintained  in  gn  u 
splendor ;  some  of  the  nobles  became  the  richest  sub- 
jects in  Europe;  manufactures  were  improved,  com- 
merce flourished,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  tlw 
progress  of  education  were  beginning  to  be  perceivi-d 
among  the  higher  classes.  Peter  III.,  nephew  ot 
Elizabeth,  succeeded  her  at  her  death,  in  17(11;  but 
as  he  made  himself  unpopular  by  attempting  to  intro- 
duce tho  Prussian  discipline  in  the  army,  and  otl.<  r 
unpalatable  reforms  among  tho  clergy  and  nobility 
his  wife  found  means  to  raise  a  party  against  him.  By 
these  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  was  thru 
murdered,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  six  months,  A  I'. 
1762.  Peter's  wife,  Catharine  II.,  the  daughter  of  a 
German  prince,  succeeded  to  tho  throne.  He  l»a<i 
married  ber  at  his  aunt's  desire,  though  both  husband 
and  wife  had  a  great  aversion  for  one  another. 

Catharine  had  a  cultivated  mind,  and  great  ener- 
gy and  intelligence ;  but  her  private  character,  as  a 
woman,  was  abominable.  The  leading  events  of  ht  r 
reign  were  the  appointing  a  king  of  Poland ;  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  which  gained  her  the  Crimea,  a  large  territory 
between  the  Bug  and  Dncister,  and  the  free  navigation  •»< 
the  Black  Sea  and  Dardanelles ;  and  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  desolated  Moscow.  Nobles  were  also  deprived 
of  the  power  of  putting  their  serfs  to  death  ;  colonic*  ol 
Germans  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  waste  laml* 
of  tho  empire ;  schools  for  girls  were  founded,  and  col- 
leges for  boys  ;  and  many  other  excellent  institutions 
were  established  by  this  sagacious  sovereign.  A  sec- 
ond war  with  the  Turks  was  also  successfully  conducted 
by  Princo  Potemkin,  the  prime  minister,  gene  ml,  and 
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favorite  of  'ho  czarina.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
southern  campaign,  he  was  attended  by  an  English 
g-'irdeiicr,  with  six  hundred  assistants,  who  carried  nu- 
merous kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  and,  keep- 
ing ubout  a  day's  march  in  advance,  formed  a  temporary 
g.irdou  on  every  spot  where  ho  chose  to  pitch  his  tent. 

Paul  succeeded  his  mother,  Catharine  H.,  in 
17%.  He  liberated  Kosciusko,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Polish  prisoners,  and  did  several  generous  and  just 
acts.  He  caused  his  father's  body  to  bo  disinterred, 
and  solemnly  crowned  the  corpse  —  a  ceremony  that 
had  not  been  performed  during  the  life  of  Peter  III. 
But  he  played  the  part  of  a  suspicious  tyrant,  and  the 
Russians  were  made  to  feel  the  dreadful  annoyance  of 
a  minute  despotism,  whose  spied  seemed  to  be  omni- 
present. A  conspiracy  was  formed,  therefore,  which 
put  him  to  death  in  1801,  and  elevated  his  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  to  the  throne. 

Alexander  wns  a  mild,  beneficent,  and  talented 
sovereign;  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  but  not  without  tho  ambition  that  makes 
a  powerful  ruler  dangerous  to  his  ncighlwrs.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  period.  The  ukase, 
or  royal  decree,  issued  at  his  coronation,  forlmde  the 
rioh'i  s  from  selling  their  serfs,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  selling  the  land  on  which  they  were  settled. 
Another  law  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  Still  another  gave  to  every  freeman  permission 
'o  purchase  land.  Common  schools  were  established 
for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  the 
catechism  taught  in  them,  adopting  the  Asiatic  idea  of 
a  ruler,  bids  the  children  and  people  look  to  tho  czar  as 
(  mxI's  vicegerent  on  earth,  with  almost  blasphemous 
"verencc. 

The  refusal  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  enforce 
Napoleon's  continental  system,  which  inflicted  great 
injuries  on  Russian  commerce,  finally  led  to  a  rupture 
with  France.  Foreseeing  the  storm,  the  czar  spent 
the  year  IN  1 1  in  making  preparations  for  the  event. 
Napoleon  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  his  own 
domnions.  He  issued  a  declaration  of  war  agninst 
Russia,  and,  on  the  21th  of  June,  1812,  entered  the 
enemy's  territory,  nnd  advanced  toward  Moscow. 
After  severe  fighting,  the  French  army  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  There 
lay  the  city  before  them,  with  its  lofty  steeples,  its  pal- 
aces unbosomed  in  delightful  groves,  and  its  copper 
domes  glittering  in  tho  sun.  But  all  was  silent  as 
the  desert.  Napoleon  waited  two  hours,  when  he 
received  the  strange  intelligence  that  Moscow  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  French  troops  en- 
tered the  eity,  wondering  at  tho  silence  and  solitude 
which  every  where  reigned.  But  this  stillness  was 
soon  interrupted.  Tho  Russian  governor,  before  leav- 
ing, hud  set  the  city  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the 
flames  spread  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  French  fled 
before  this  new  and  unexpected  enemy.  The  streets 
were  arched  with  fire,  and  the  hot  air  was  suffocating. 
For  four  days,  the  flames  remained  undisputed  master 
of  the  city,  and  consumed  what  it  had  cost  centuries  to 
raise.  Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  the  Russian 
armies  threatened  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
France.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  a  hasty 
retreat.  (>n  the  18th  of  October,  the  French  army 
quitted  Moscow.  The  history  of  this  retreat  is  a 
record  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  and  sufferings. 
Men  and  horses  |H>rished  bv  thousand*,  and  the  proud 
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snow,  save  a  miserable  remnant  which  followed  their 
fugitive  leader  to  France. 

The  result  of  this  last  effort  of  Napoleon  proved 
that  Russia  might  rely  for  safety  on  the  patriot- 
ism of  her  people  and  the  severity  of  her  climute. 
AAer  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Poland  was  annexed 
to  Russia,  with  a  separate  government,  and  Alexander 
was  crowned  as  its  king.  Tho  rest  of  the  ten  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  spent  in  laudable  exertions 
for  tho  benefit  of  his  people.  Yet  he  could  not  rem- 
edy a  tithe  of  the  evils  springing  from  so  many  nges 
of  despotism.  A  system  of  corruption  which  ho 
endeavored  to  check,  reigned  from  tho  pettiest  post- 
office  to  the  highest  functionary  ;  and  Alexander  died, 
in  1825,  a  disappointed  man  —  his  last  days  imbittcred 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  to  sep- 
arate the  empire  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 

Alexander  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  Xichnlas ; 
but  a  number  of  tho  soldiers  declared  for  an  elder 
brother,  Constantino,  whom  Alexander  knew  to  be 
too  violent  of  temper  to  bo  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  decision  and  moderation  of  Nicholas 
triumphed,  though  not  without  bloodshed.  He  wns 
acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  duly  crowned 
at  Moscow,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Constantinc 
wns  made  viceroy  of  Poland,  where  his  misconduct 
caused  an  insurrection.  Goaded  by  his  tyranny  and 
gross  infraction  of  the  constitution,  a  general  insurrec- 
tion took  place  at  Warsaw,  A.  D.  18U0.  This  was 
repressed  by  Russia,  after  a  campaign  of  frightiul 
devastation  and  bloodshed,  September,  1831.  Many 
thousands  of  Poles,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  were 
doomed  to  hopeless  exile  in  Siberia,  and  thousands 
became  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and  has  evei 
since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province.  This 
event,  which  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  but  an  example  of  that  stem  Asiatic  despotism 
which  lias  long  governed  the  emperors  of  Russia. 

During  Alexander's  reign,  a  successful  war  had 
been  carried  on  ngainst  Persia ;  nnd,  not  long  after  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  another  war  broke  out,  owing 
to  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries.  These  contests  are 
noticed  in  our  history  of  Persia.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  in  several  battles,  and  their  shah,  Abbas  Mirza, 
was  glad  to  make  peace  in  1828,  by  giving  up  an  exten- 
sive territory  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  addition  to  tho  provinces  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 

Tho  Turkish  war  of  lrt9  arose  from  the  interested 
interference  of  Russia,  to  promote  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  Russian  armies  passed  the  Balkan,  and, 
after  several  victories,  dictated  terms  of  peace  at 
Adrianople.  The  Greeks  were  declared  free,  and  all 
Circassia  was  given  to  Russia.  But  the  Circassians, 
who  had  been  left  at  liberty  by  tho  Turks,  being  only 
obliged  to  pay  an  easy  tribute,  resisted  this  transfer  of 
their  allegiance,  which  Russia,  with  accustomed  disre- 
gard of  right,  has  been  iu  vain  endeavoring  to  enforce 
since  1829,  as  stated  in  our  account  of  Circassia. 

The  Khivan  war  has  been  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Khiva,  being  directly  on  tho 
route  of  the  Russian  trade  with  India,  exacted  heavy 
tolls,  and  enslaved  and  otherwise  annoyed  the  Russian 
merchants.  The  people  carried  off  Russian  colonists, 
who  had  been  likewise  settled  near  the  Caspian,  and 
invaded  the  Kirghis  tribes,  under  the  dominion  of  Rus 
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revolt.  Hence,  in  1839,  the  czar  declared  war  against 
Khiva.  One  campaign  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  deserts  of  Tnrtary ;  but,  in  a  second, 
he  succeeded,  after  a  tremendous  battle,  (A.  D.  1841,) 
in  taking  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  marauding 
Khivans.  Thousands  of  captives,  who  had  been  kid- 
napped from  Persia  and  Russia,  were  released,  and 
caravans  now  pass  unmolested,  and  their  goods  are 
free  from  tolls. 

The  last  great  event  in  the  history  of  Russia  is  that 
of  her  interference  in  the  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  1848-9.  The  ostensible  motive  for  this  was 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
guarantied  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  ;  the  real  motive, 
to  check  the  march  of  liberal  ideas,  and  crush  the 
rising  efforts  of  the  enslaved  millions  of  Europe  for 
liberty.  The  events  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  have 
created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  world,  and 
excited  reflections  reaching  quite  beyond  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  gallant  people  thus  trampled  in 
the  dust.  The  actual  power  of  Russia,  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  government,  and  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  present  sovereign,  have  hence  become 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  with  reflecting  men. 

From  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
Russia  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  political  importance. 
Alexander  was  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
was  entered  into  by  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  avowedly  to  suppress  revolutionary  principles. 
Nicholas,  after  the  agitations  of  1848,  is  where  his 
predecessor  was  then  —  the  head  of  the  new  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  main  hope  of  legitimacy.  Ho  is 
doubtless  entitled  to  this  position,  from  the  vast  extent 
of  his  territory,  the  poptilousness  of  his  empire,  the 
facility  with  which  his  slavish  subjects  are  brought 
to  execute  his  will,  and  the  political  and  personal 
devotion  to  despotism  he  has  manifested. 

The  history  of  Russia,  for  several  centuries,  has 
shown  an  unrelaxing  spirit  of  encroachment,  resulting 
in  a  constant  accession  of  territory.  No  sense  of  right, 
no  regard  to  principle,  stands  in  the  way  of  her  march 
toward  dominion  and  power.  Whoever  has  ruled  in 
Russia,  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued,  as  if  des- 
tiny  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  To  their 
own  subjects,  while  submissive  and  slavish,  the  czars 
have  often  been  benignant  and  paternal ;  but  toward 
those  who  showed  the  spirit  of  independence,  or  assert- 
ed the  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  their  ven- 
geance has  ever  boon  remorseless  as  that  of  the  tiger. 
Hence  Russia  has  seemed  to  wear  two  faces ;  that  of 
a  benignant  civilizer  toward  Asia,  because  the  Asiat- 
ics, trained  tosubmission,  have  licked  the  hand  of  their 
master ;  while  toward  Europe  it  has  worn  the  malig- 
nant scowl  of  despotism,  because  Europeans  have 
sometimes  ventured  to  dream  of  personal  liberty  and 
nationat  independence.  Tho  present  emperor  com- 
bines, in  a  remarkable  degree,  these  opposite  charac- 
teristics. He  seems  desirous  of  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people,  and  is  frequently  eulogized  us 
being  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband.  How  bitter 
is  tho  satire,  when  a  king  gains  applause  by  imitating 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  private  life !  for  this  implies 
that  monarchs  are  usually  below  the  moral  stan- 
dard of  other  men.  Thus  Nicholas  is  popular 
with  his  people ;  and  the  admirers  of  legitimacy 
vauntingly  point  to  him  not  only  as  their  hope,  but 
as  their  model.  It  is,  however,  with  his  public 
character  the  world  has  to  deal :  it  is  his  conduct  in 


the  arena  of  nations  we  must  judge.  In  the  trial,  let 
Poland,  Circassia,  and  Hungnry  be  summoned  os 
witnesses.  The  sighs  and  tears  of  thousands  in  exile, 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  grnvrs, 
the  groans  of  millions  in  the  chains  of  bondage,  cry 
to  Heaven  agninst  him.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  must  regard  him  as  its  chief  enemy, 
and  the  chosen  champion  of  despotism. 

Sovereigns  of  Russia. 


Ghakd  Dlk.es. 

Date  of  AceeuioD. 
A.  D. 

8<i2.  Ruriek. 

955.  Olga,  regent. 

988.  Vladimir  the  Great 

1156.  June,  or  George  I. 

1157.  Andrew. 
1395.  Tartar  invasion. 
U74.  Ivan,  or  John  III. 

(Basilowitz.) 
Cx*ks,  or  Kisos. 
1534.  Ivan  IV. 

House  of  Romanoff. 
1613.  Michael  Feodorowitz. 
1645.  Alexis. 


l>ai>-  u(  Acto<iun. 
A.  D. 

1676.  Feodor.  or 
1682.  Iran  V. 
1696.  Peter  I. 
1725.  Catharine  L 
1727.  Peter  II. 
1730.  Anne. 

1740.  Ivan  VI. 

1741.  Elizabeth. 

Family  of  BekUin. 

1762.  Peter  IIL 
1762.  Catharine  IL 
1796.  Paid. 
1801.  Alexander. 
1825.  Nicholas 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

St.  Petersburg— La  ios  of  Rtmia,  cfc<?. 

This  renowned  city,  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1 703, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is 
twenty  miles  east  of  Cronsladt.  It  stands  chiefly  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  river,  but  partly  also  on  some 
islands  formed  by  the  divergence  of  ihe  stream.  Three- 
fourths  of  it,  however,  are  on  the  main  laud.  Heing 
situated  on  a  flat  and  marshy  soil,  it  is  difficult  o' 
drainage,  and  is  subject  to  destructive  inundations 
Many  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  wood.  Us 
noble  public  buildings,  the  breadth  of  its  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  its  large  squares,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  imposing  cities  of  Europe.  The  principal 
channel  of  the  Neva  is  bordered  by  quays  of  granite, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  main  land  with  a  series  of 
magnificent  structures.  The  palacrs  and  public 
monuments  aro  among  the  most  splendid  in  the 
world. 

Moscow  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  European  Rossis, 
and  was  its  ancient  capital.  It  covers  a  circular  area, 
and  consists  of  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  surrounded 
with  other  quarters,  the  whole  inclosed  by  walls,  out- 
side of  which  there  are  extensive  suburbs.  The 
ancient  Kremlin,  the  residence  of  the  czars  in  former 
times,  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  Kremlin,  com- 
pleted in  1850,  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  in- 
cluding several  palaces  and  many  fine  works  of  art. 
The  church  of  Ivan  Veleki  has  a  belfry  269  feet  in 
height.  The  great  bell,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
twenty-one  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
weighing  3.500,000  pounds,  long  buried  under  the 
soil,  was  raised  and  hung  on  a  pedestal  in  1836. 
Moscow  is  the  residence  of  the  most  ancient  and 
wealthy  nobility  of  Russia.  The  manufactures  are 
varied  and  extensive.  It  is  connected  by  a  railway 
with  St.  Petersburg.  In  1812  it  was  occupied  by  , 
Napoleon  and  his  invading  army,  but  the  Russian 
general  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  thus  forced  the 
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French  emperor  to  that  retreat  which  at  last  issued  in 
hi*  overthrow. 

Resides  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  there  are  no 
other  towus  or  cities  in  Russia  of  very  large  popula- 
tion. Kiga,  ou  the  Duna,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  Kieve,  a  place  of 
treat  antiquity,  is  now  the  capital  of  Little  Russia ; 
Odes**,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  noted  for  its  commerce  ; 
Seb.istopol,  in  the  Crimea,  is  renowned  for  its  pro- 
tracted defence  by  the  Russians  against  the  allied 
French  and  English  forces,  in  the  war  of  195-1-5. 

The  laws  of  Russia  consist  of  a  number  of  ukases, 
or  decrees,  amounting  to  mnny  thousands,  put  forth, 
from  time  to  time,  by  its  sovereigns,  and  arc  simply 
the  declarations  of  the  emperor's  will,  such  being  the 
only  laws  by  which  the  country  is  governed.  There 
is  no  parliament,  and  the  senutc,  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, merely  registers  and  promulgates  the  ukases, 
nnd  gives  its  advice ;  it  has  no  real  independent  polit- 
ical authority.  The  emperor  may  choose  to  consult 
his  ministers,  but  he  cannot  be  controlled  by  them,  und 
is  as  much  the  master  of  his  subjects  as  the  noble  is 
of  bis  serfs,  and  can  as  easily  deprive  them  of  their 
lives,  liberty,  or  property. 

Next  to  despotism,  slavery  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
Russia.  The  present  emperor  bus  set  the  example  of 
emancipating  the  peusunts,  by  freeing  all  the  serfs  on 
the  crown  lands,  who,  since  A.  D.  1839,  have  been 
free  tenants,  with  the  right  of  acquiring  property,  and 
leaving  it  to  wlwm  they  please.  Hefore  this  uct,  there 
were  about  twenty  millions  of  serfs  in  Russia;  there 
are  now  about  half  that  number ;  for  the  nobles  have 
not  yet  followed  the  example  of  their  prince,  alleging 
that  the  serfs  do  not  wish  to  be  free,  as  they  would 
then  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. If  this  is  true,  bondage  has  indeed  entered 
their  souls.  It  has  done  its  worst  work,  if  it  has  erad- 
icated the  instinct  of  independence,  the  germ  of 
progress  and  only  basis  of  private  or  public  virtue. 
The  same  struggle  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Russia, 
indeed,  which,  in  remote  ages,  brought  China,  and,  in 
modern  times,  Europe,  out  of  the  disastrous  condition 
of  feudalism.  The  emperors  seem  to  be  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  promote  mon- 
archism,  which,  by  centralization  of  power,  shall  mould 
the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  and  progressive  mass. 
Henco  men  arc  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  be  officers 
of  the  army,  and  nn  officer  is  placed  on  a  par  with  a 
noble.  Henco  cities  are  incorporated  and  endowed 
with  privileges ;  merchants  and  mechanics  ore  honored 
with  trusts,  and  encouraged  by  immunities ;  and  serfs, 
who  escape  from  their  masters,  arc  not  delivered  up. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  build  up  a  middling  class,  who, 
holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  and  grateful  to 
their  benefactor,  shall  form  the  left  arm  of  his  power, 
w  hile  his  standing  army  forms  the  right.  Thus  far, 
the  talents  of  the  last  two  emperors  have  enabled  them 
to  make  head  against  the  old  nobility ;  but,  unhappily, 
their  despotism  leads  them  to  absorb  in  the  crown  the 

j|  power  they  take  from  the  nobles.  The  effective  mili- 
tary force  of  Russia  is  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  but  this  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase. 
The  navy,  especially  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  quite  for- 
midable, and  the  finances  of  the  empire  are  supposed 

I  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  European  cower. 

Among  the  barbarous   punishments  inflicted  by 
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The  laws  of  the  empire  require  that  all  persons 
condemned  to  this  must  pass  through  Moscow  on 
their  way  ;  and  scarce  a  week  elapses  that  docs  not 
witness  a  melancholy  train  of  these  exiles.  Heavy 
rings,  attached  together  by  a  strong  chain,  about  two 
feet  long,  are  riveted  on  the  ankles  of  the  men, — 
whether  murderers,  thieves,  patriots,  criminals  civil  or 
political,  noble  or  simple,  —  and,  thu9  encumbered, 
they  have  to  perform,  on  foot,  a  journey  that  occupies 
six  months.  They  are  also  chained  together,  in  fours, 
by  tho  wrists,  and  are  escorted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
mounted  and  well  armed.  The  female  convicts  walk 
together,  not  chained,  but  guarded ;  and  the  women 
who  are  not  convicts,  but  wives  of  the  mule  prison- 
ers, ride  in  carts,  with  their  children  and  baggage.  A 
too  freely  spoken  opinion  may  subject  the  most  refined, 
educated,  and  excellent  person,  male  or  female,  to  this 
dreadful  doom.  On  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  tho  exiles 
tire  mostly  well  treated.  The  worst  of  the  criminals 
nre  condemned  to  the  mines,  —  tho  highest  degree  of 
punishment, — where  they  are  shut  out  forever  from  the 
light  of  day,  tho  air  of  heaven,  and  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Hussians,  and  their  character.  But  we 
must  first  remark  that  about  eighty  different  idioms  are 
spoken  in  Russia.*  The  Russian  language  is  formed 
upon  the  Sclavonic.  At  least  ten  thousand  works  arc 
now  printed  in  it,  and  it  is  spoken  by  about  forty  mil- 
lions. The  czars  have  made  great  efforts  to  introduce 
literature,  and,  latterly,  a  national  literature  in  partic- 
ular.   The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises,  it  is 


said,  from  the  names  of  Pallas,  Gmclin,  Euler,  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  other  Germans,  whom  Catharine's  bounty 
induced  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg.  French  literature 
has,  however,  always  been  most  fashionable  among 
the  nobles.  Lomenosoff  and  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the 
greatest  Russian  poets ;  and  Kuramsin,  by  his  belles- 
lettres  writings,  has  obtained  a  fame  beyond  even  the 
wide  bounds  of  his  own  country.  The  sciences  ha\e 
been  liberally  and  successfully  patronized  by  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  scientific  establishments  and  libraries 
are  munificently  supported. 

Tho  Russian  character  displays  itself  in  its  two 
extremes,  that  of  the  semi-barbaric  nobles,  and  that 
of  the  serfs ;  for  tho  middlo  class  is  yet  but  in  em- 
bryo. The  basis  of  the  sixty  millions  of  the  Russian 
population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  language  ;  by  a  patient,  cheerful,  hardy 
obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited 
extent  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  the  character- 
istics which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  las; 
deficiency  is  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage 
and  oppression,  and  of  the  insulated  position  of  thi* 
people,  in  the  heart  of  their  vast,  monotonous  steppe-: 
and  deserts,  removed  from  all  tho  impulses  which 
have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  Cleanliness  is  not  a  Russian  virtue.  The 
Russians  are  admirably  fitted  for  soldiers,  and  mako 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  most  formidable  troops. 

Over  three  millions  of  the  people  of  European 
Russia  are  of  the  Finnish  race ;  Tartars  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  some  of  the  southern  steppes,  and  Bash- 
kirs, a  Tartar  race,  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXIX. 
Geographical  Sketch — Annals  of  Poland. 

Poland,  or  "  the  plains,"  at  tho  time  of  its  greatest 
extent,  embraced  an  area  of  country  which  now  has  a 
population,  probably,  of  twenty  millions.?  But  since 
18:W,  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Poles  formed  part  of  the  great  Sclavonic  fam- 
ily, which  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic, 

*  Ik'&idc  those  of  Siberia,  these  arc  as  follows:  tho  Rus- 
inn,  or  Sclavonic;  the  Finnic,  in  Finland  and  Lapland ;  the 
ImsI  I'innic,  separated  by  live  hundred  miles  of  territory,  and 
bordering  the  Ural ;  —  it  has  eight  dialect*,  mingling  tits  Turk- 
ish with  the  Finnic  ;  —  the  Esthonian  ;  the  Liconton  ;  tho 
Lithuanian  ;  the  I'olitA  ;  the  Siovae ;  tho  WcUtar/uan  ;  the 
Cttnaek  .  the  Turkuh,  with  its  four  dialects  of  the  (so  called) 
Tartars  of  Kasan,  properly  Turks,  and  the  most  civilized  of 
the  Asiatic  races;  another  dialect,  spoken  by  some  thirty 
thousand  people  mingled  with  the  Bashkirs ;  the  Bashkir  dia- 
ler t,  spoken  by  some  two  hundred  thousand  people  of  a  min- 
gled Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Finnic  race,  the  guardians  of  the 
frontier*  of  Orenburg ;  tho  Xogai  Tartar  dialect,  spoken  by  a 
remnant  of  the  tribes  who  remained  behind,  in  1772,  when 
their  fellows  migrated  from  between  tho  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  to  Soongaria,  upon  the  invitation  of  China  ;  the  Kafmuck, 
a  Mongol  language,  spoken  by  Mongols,  who  took  the  place 
they  vacated.  Beside  all  these,  there  arc  the  Turkuh,  the 
Armenian,  numerous  dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  and  tho  idi- 
oms of  the  many  German*,  Italians,  Jews,  Greeks,  fee,  who 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  European  Russia. 

t  Poland  once  included  old  Polish  Prussia,  Posen,  Gali- 
cia,  Cracow,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russian  Poland,  and 
Conrland.  In  ancient  tunes,  Hungary  was  sometimes  gov- 
erned by  the  same  king,  and  al«o  Uohcmia. 


and  from  tho  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  Bui 
from  what  particular  Asiatic  tribe  the  nation  is  descend- 
ed, it  is  impossible  to  determine  :  they  are  probably  a 
mixture  arising  from  the  amalgamation  of  natives  with 
successive  hordes  of  invaders  from  Asia.  The  kindred 
relation,  through  a  common  origin,  of  the  Pole*  am* 
Russians  is  striking  :  it  is  fuinter  among  the  Hungnri 
ans,  from  their  incorporation  with  the  Huns  of  Artila, 
and  among  the  Bohemians,  from  their  long  intercourse 
with  the  Teutonic  nations. 

Prior  to  the  ninth  century,  the  Poles  were  but  a  mul- 
titude of  independent  tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  or 
palatine,  who  combined  under  one  leader  or  duke,  in 
case  of  invasion.  These  tribes  dwelt  in  a  region 
hounded  by  Prussia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
Bug  and  the  Oder,  and  especially  along  the  Vistula. 
Their  old  writers  assure  us  that  these  tribes  were 
descended  from  one  of  the  immediute  poslerity  of  Noah, 
who  settled  this  part  of  ancient  Sarmatia. 

Among  the  Btmnge  legends  which  enliven  the  early 
annals  of  this  nation,  it  is  related  that  one  of  its  sov- 
ereign dukes, —  Popiel  //.,  —  after  filling  the  country 
with  debaucheries  and  cruelty,  at  length  trencherouslv 
poisoned  his  uncles,  who  headed  the  people  in  an 
attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his  enormities.  He  would  not 
even  allow  their  corpses  to  be  buried.  But  a  horrible 
punishment  was  prepared  for  him  by  that  Providence 
he  had  so  long  outraged.  From  the  unboned 
corpses  sprang  a  countless  multitude  of  rats,  of  an 
1  enormous  size,  which  immediately  filled  the  palace  . 
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and  sought  out  tho  guilty  Popiel,  his  avaricious  and 
malignant  wile,  and  their  children.  In  vuin  were 
great  numbers  destroyed  ;  greater  swarms  advanced. 
In  vain  did  the  ducal  family  enclose  themselves  in  a 
circle  of  fire  ;  the  boundary  was  soon  passed  hy  the 
ferocious  animals,  which,  with  unrelenting  constancy, 
aimed  nt  them,  and  them  alone.  They  fled  to  another 
element,  which  availed  them  as  little.  The  rats  followed 
lliem  to  a  neighboring  lake,  plunged  into  the  water, 
gnawed  into  the  sides  of  tho  vessel,  and  would  have 
sunk  it,  had  not  Popiel  landed  on  an  island.  In  vain  : 
his  inveterate  enemies  were  on  shore  as  soon  as  he. 
His  attendants  now  recognized  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children,  he  (led  to  a  neighboring  tower;  he  as- 
cended the  highest  pinnacle :  still  they  followed ;  nei- 
ther doors  nor  bars  could  resist  them.  His  two  sons 
were  devoured  first,  then  tho  duchess,  then  himself;  and 
so  completely,  that  not  a  bone  remained  of  the  four. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Poles  hardly  reaches 
farther  back  than  Miecislas  /.,a  feudatory  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  Otho  I.  He  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, with  his  subjects,  in  A.  I).  965.  To  a  race  addicted, 
as  tho  Poles  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  to  drunk- 
enness, sensuality,  rapes,  plunder,  and  bloodshed,  even 
v  their  entertainments,  the  severe  morality  of  tl»e  gos- 
pel must  have  seemed  a  tyranny  :  cspeci.t'ly  irksome 
were,  i'.s  restraints  to  a  people  swayed  by  that  impa- 
tience which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Sclavonic  na- 
tions. In  fourteen  years,  however,  Christianity  gained 
tin;  entire:  ascendency,  being  urged  by  the  power  of 
the  king,  and  assisted  by  devoted  missionaries,  among 
whom  was  the  renowned  St.  Adelbcrt.  Miecislus  him- 
self owed  his  conversion  to  a  circumstance  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  christinnization  of 
several  nations.  He  had  asked  the  hand  of  Dombrow- 
ka,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  marriage  ; 
but  both  father  and  daughter  refused  so  near  a  con- 
nection with  a  pagan.  The  duke  therefore  procured 
instructors  in  the  Christian  religion,  was  baptized  and 
married  on  the  same  day,  and  issued  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  idols  throughout  his  dominions. 

In  the  year  1001,  Poland  became  a  kingdom  under 
Boleslasl.,  the  successor  of  Miecislas,and  the  country 
came  out  successfully  from  its  wars  with  Bohemia,  the 
(rerinan  empire,  and  Muscovy,  its  territory  being 
greatly  increased,  and  its  power  rendered  formidable. 
The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  able  sovereign  wus 
devoted  to  tho  good  of  his  people.  In  the  reign  of 
Boleslas  II.,  the  Poles  were  again  at  war  with  the  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  and  Muscovites.  Being  in  pos- 
session of  the  luxurious  capital  of  the  latter,  Kiev, 
the  nobles  who  had  followed  their  king  to  the  wars, 
immersed  in  pleasure,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
deserted  homes.  Under  these  circumstances,  most  of 
their  wives  are  said  to  have  married  with  the  serfs  left 
in  charge  of  the  estates.  A  strange  suite  of  things 
ensued  when  the  nobles  finally  returned  :  some  of  the 
wives  were  punished  :  but,  conscious  of  equal  guilt, 
most  of  die  recreant  husbands  forgave  their  faithless 
partners,  contenting  themselves  with  punishing  the 
serfs,  and  enslaving  the  spurious  children. 

Another  enormity  which  occurred  in  this  reign  was 
the  murder  of  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow.  He 
had  ventured  mildly  to  expostulate  with  the  king  on  his 
vices  and  excesses  ;  but  as  this  did  not  check  them,  he 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  and  finally  laid  the 
churches  of  the  capital,  Cracow,  under  an  interdict. 
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The  king,  exasperated,  went  to  a  chapel  in  the  country, 
where  Stanislas  was  officiating,  and  waiting  till  the 
worship  was  done,  sent  in  his  guards  to  assassinate 
him.  This  they  attempted  repeatedly,  but  were  over- 
awed. The  king  himself  then  entered  the  chapel, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  ponderous  weapon  dashed 
out  the  brains  of  the  faithful  priest.  The  pope,  Greg- 
ory VII.,  deposed  the  king  for  this  foul  deed,  who  died 
a  fugitive  and  exile. 

During  many  ages  of  violence,  Poland  oners  tho 
same  scenes  which  form  the  dark  history  of  the 
middle  ages  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  king  was  the 
tyrant;  sometimes  the  nobles  usurped  all  his  power; 
and  ngnin  anarchy,  wild  and  murderous,  distracted  the 
wretched  country.  A  few  bright  spots,  however,  re- 
lieve tho  general  gloom.  One  of  these  was  the  reign 
of  Casimir  the  Just,  in  1178,  who  reformed  abuses, 
and  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  In  ihe  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  wars  of  Poland  with  the  Teutonic  knights  ended  in 
the  settling  of  many  of  them  in  Polish  territory — a  use- 
ful guard  to  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
tho  horrid  state  of  anarchy  whieh  followed  the  death 
of  Lcsko  the  Black,  seemed  about  to  erase  Poland 
from  the  list  of  nations  ;  but  it  was  put  an  end  to 
through  the  election  of  the  excellent  Prezemislas  as 
king,  by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  A.  I  >.  Yi'dh.  He  built 
a  wooden  wall  round  Dantzic,  the  first  instance  of  for- 
tification in  Poland.  He  applied  his  great  wisdom 
promptly  and  well ;  but  the  evils  of  three  centuries1 
growth  were  not  easily  eradicated.  He  was  soon  assas- 
sinated, arid  his  successor,  i'ladislas,  was  obliged  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Lithuanians  against  the  Teutonic 
knights.  These  pagans  had  enslaved  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  Polish  prisoners  ;  and  when  the  hand  ol 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania  was  given  to 
Uladudas  to  confirm  the  alliance,  these  were  released 
and  sent  back  to  their  country  as  the  welcome  dowry 
of    e  bride. 

Casimir  HI.,  justly  surnamed  the  Great,  came  to 
the  throne  in  KKJ3.  He  restored  peace  to  his  coun- 
try-, and  destroyed  the  lawless  bands  of  robbers  which 
infixed  it ;  improved  the  towns  by  introducing  brick 
and  stone  for  buildings,  in  lieu  of  wood  and  straw ; 
made  good  roads  and  wise  laws ;  and  gave  the 
peasantry  the  rights  of  property,  and  power  to  leave 
their  masters  on  just  causes  of  complaint  He 
encouraged  trado  by  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Jews,  thus  attracting  many  of  them  to  Poland,  where 
they  still  form  a  numerous  class.  So  rich  had  they 
become  in  Cracow, —  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
Gnesna  as  the  capital,  —  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cas- 
imir's  niece,  one  of  them  requested  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing her  a  wedding  present,  and  sent  her  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  dowry  given  her  by  her  uncle. 
As  Casimir  hud  no  children,  he  wished  his  nephew, 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  to  succeed  him;  and  the 
nobles,  as  it  made  the  throne_  elective  instead  of  he- 
reditary, consented  ;  but  not  till  Louis  had  signed  a 
deed  promising  that  all  Poles  of  noble  birth  should  be 
released  from  taxes,  and  all  offices  should  bo  given 
to  native  Poles.  With  Casimir  and  Louis  ended  the 
Piast  dynasty. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  his  daughter  Hrdtciga,  though 
betrothed  to  another,  felt  obliged,  for  her  country' 
sake,  to  espouse  Jogello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  — 
who  was  so  desirous  of  the  match,  that  he  professed 
Christianity,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout  his 
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dominions,  this  brine  the  only  condition  she  exacted. 
Handsome,  courteous,  and  oi"  princely  demeanor,  the 
Lithuanian,  baptized  hv  the  name  of  Uladislas  F., 
founded  the  Jagellon  dyuasty,  wliieh  ruled  I'oland  for 
several  centuries.  His  son  Uladislas  VI.  succeeded 
him, and,  after  passing  through  the  usual  troubles  of  a 
minority,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  under  Am- 
urath  II.,  whose  court  whs  at  Adrinnoplc.  Heading  a 
v;ist  army,  the  king,  aided  by  Ilnniades,  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Turks,  witn  wnom  he  made  an  ad- 
vantageous peace,  to  continue  ten  years  ;  hut  the  pope 
persuaded  him  to  break  his  contract,  and,  taking  the 
field  again,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Varna,  A.  D. 
1  Ml,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Casimir  IV.,  his  successor,  aided  by  a  revolt  of 
many  cities  and  nobles  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  a 
ruinous  twelve  years'  war,  in  which  three  hundred 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  seventeen 
thousand  villages  and  hamlets  to  have  been  burnt !  On 
his  accession,  this  prince  refused  to  swear  to  observe 
the  usual  conditions.  Compelled  to  be  present  at  the 
Polish  diets,  the  king  was  there  reproached  as  a  tyrant 
and  traitor ;  but  he  bore  their  vociferations  and  howls  of 
execration  with  provokingcoolness.  Finally,  the  chief 
nobility  met,  unci  in  his  presence  resolved  to  depose 
him  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  He  yielded,  and 
from  this  moment,  A.  D.  1445,  Poland  was  a  species 
of  republic  —  the  name  she  already  began  to  assume  ; 
and  her  kings  were  buuhe  lieutenants  of  the  diet.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  a  further  modification  of  the  government 
was  introduced,  in  the  appointment,  by  the  nobles,  of 
deputies,  as  their  representatives  in  the  diet,  who  re- 
ceived iastructions  from  their  constituents  how  to  vote, 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey. 

Sigismund  /.,  who  came  to  the  throno  in  1506,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  and  during  his  long 
reign,  the  Poles  enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  they 
had  ever  before  known  ;  for  he  patronized  learning  and 
industry,  and  preferred  the  glories  of  peace  to  those 
of  war.  At  the  Reformation,  there  was  very  little 
opposition  made  by  the  Polish  government  to  tho  new 
religion ;  for  Sigismund,  after  having  vainly  endeav- 
ored, by  severe  measures,  to  stop  its  progress,  wisely 
gave  up  the  attempt,  contenting  himself  with  excluding 
Protestants  from  all  public  offices.  At  this  period, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  printing  presses  in  Cracow 
alone,  and  books  were  printed  in  more  than  eighty 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  wa9  the  only  country  where 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  allowed.  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sigismund ;  he 
was  born  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland,  but  now  in  Prussia. 

With  Sigismund  Augustus  ended  the  race  of  the 
Jagellos,  A.  D.  1572.  The  crown  now  became  entirely 
elective,  without  reference  to  hereditary  descent.  An 
election  was  a  matter  of  great  excitement.  All  the 
palatines  and  chief  nobility  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  armed  and  on  horseback,  repaired  to  War- 
saw, which  had  become  the  capital,  each  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  vassals,  consisting  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  his  palatinate.  The  city  and  its  environs 
presented  an  animated  scene,  and  not  unfrequently 
swords  were  drawn  in  support  of  the  claims  of  ditler- 
ent  candidates,  who  were  not  allowed  to  he  present 
themselves.  In  a  temporary  building  on  the  plains  of 
Vola,  near  Warsaw,  the  pacta  conrenta,  or  chartered 
conditions  for  the  signature  of  the  sovereign,  were 


drawn  up ;  and  to  these  additions  were  made  at  the 
election  of  every  new  sovereign,  till  the  king  bad 
scarcely  a  prerogative  left  him. 

On  the  day  of  election,  troops  of  horsemen  assem- 
bled on  the  plain,  which,  though  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  hardly  large  enough.  The  senate 
and  nuncios  took  their  seats,  and  the  nobles  of  each 
palatinate  were  ranged  in  separate  bodies  under  their 
respective  banners.  The  name*  of  the  several  candi- 
dates were  then  decturcd  by  the  archbishop,  who, 
kneeling  on  the  plain,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  afterward 
went  round  on  horseback  to  collect  the  votes,  v»hich 
were  counted  in  the  senate ;  and  that  prince  fur  uhoin 
the  most  votes  had  been  given,  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  was  introduced  into  the  diet,  by 
which  any  member  could  stop  its  proceedings,  prevc.it 
the  passing  of  any  law,  and  even  dissolve  the  assent- 
bly,  by  his  single  tk  veto."  To  this  absurd  custom,  so 
pregnant  with  disorders,  many  Polish  writers  attribute 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

But  the  evil  lay  deeper.  There  was  no  middle  cla&>  i  f 
society  —  the  only  palladium  of  liberty  in  a  monarchical 
country.  The  power  of  the  nobles  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  or  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves  upon  their  estates 
or  simply  to  vote  for  a  puppet  king, could  not  be  called 
liberty.  Poland  had  only  serfs,  plunged  in  iguorunco, 
and  doomed  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nobles  full  of  false  pride,  and  buried  iu  selfishness 
and  luxury,  on  the  other.  The  political  evils  of  Poland, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  may  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  this  state  of  society. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  of  John  Casimir,  (1G19 
to  1608,)  intercourse  with  France  had  introduced  the 
elegances  of  civilized  life  into  Poland  ;  but  the  tie- 
structive  wars  with  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  injured 
commerce  and  retarded  the  progress  of  education. 

John  Sobicski,  greatly  renowned  as  a  general,  was 
elected  king  in  1674.  After  his  death,  there  uas  an 
interregnum  of  a  year,  which  showed  the  weukness 
of  the  kingdom.  Frederic  Augustus  I.  was  elected 
king  in  1(597.  Having  allied  himelf  with  Peter  the 
Crcat  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  latter  over- 
ran Poland,  and  deposed  its  king,  A.  D.  1705;  and 
in  1710,  raised  Stanislas  to  the  throne,  which  had 
been  vacant  for  five  years.  Civil  war,  pestilence,  and 
anarchy,  now  afflicted  Poland :  the  same  year  Fred- 
eric Augustus  I.  wus  restored  by  the  diet  at  Warsaw. 
During  his  reign,  n  petty  quarrel  between  some  Lu- 
theran children  and  u  Jesuit  student  became  the  cause 
of  mobs  ;  a  partial  commission  condemned  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  punished  by  the  diet  in  a  iiios: 
sanguinary  manner,  with  circumstances  of  wanton 
barbarity,  which  disgraced  the  republic.  This  reign, 
which  was  one  series  of  disasters,  terminated  in  17&L 

At  the  next  election,  sixty  thousand  votes  would 
have  restored  to  the  throne  the  philosophic  Stanislas 
now  king  of  Lorraine,  and  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. ; 
but  the  political  destinies  of  Poland  were  no  longer 
within  the  control  of  her  leaders.  Austria  and 
Muscovy,  with  an  arbitrary  disregard  of  international 
law,  not  uncommon  with  those  powers,  forced  the 
Poles  to  receive  Frederic  Augustus  II.  as  king.  Hi* 
chief  employments  were  hunting  and  smoking  :  to 
business  of  every  description  he  had  a  mortal  aver- 
sion. At  his  death,  in  1763,  Catharine  II.  of  Rus*^ 
;  took  upon  herself  to  choose  the  new  king,  and  fixed 
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on  n  young  Polish  nobleman,  said  to  have  been  a  ' 
former  lover  of  hers,  Count  Stanis/ai  Augustus  i'on- 
iutoirski,  whom  she  put  upon  the  throne.  Her  reply 
lo  the  dissatisfied  Poles  was,  "  I  wish  him  to  be  king. 
Olid  kin;:  bo  shall  bo."  Ten  thousand  Russian  soldiers 
nt  Warsaw  enforced  her  imperial  will,  A.  D.  1763. 
Neither  the  king  nor  diet  wus  allowed  any  power; 
and  in  177*J,  as  elsewhere  related,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  took  most  of  the  kingdom  to  themselves. 
The  amiable  Poniatowski  exerted  himself  to  benefit 
that  part  of  Poland  which  was  left  to  him,  and  which, 
in  1793,  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  compass  by  a 
now  partition  of  most  of  its  territory  between  Russia 
and  Prussia. 


KtttftMktk 

This  tyranny  roused  the  patriotic  Poles  to  attempt 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  under  Count  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  who  had  served  with  honor  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war,  and  who  now  sought  to  be  the  deliv- 
erer of  Poland.  Cracow  expelled  the  Russian  gar- 
rison, and  a  national  council  proclaimed  Kosciusko 
dictator.  But  after  some  successes,  a  liody  of  forty 
thousand  Prussians,  under  Frederic  William  III., 
turned  the  title  of  victory,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots  forever.  Poniatowski  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  his  crown,  and  the  remnant  of  Poland  was 
iliviiled  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Thus 
ended  this  once  powerful  monarchy.  Napoleon  alone 
could  have  restored  it  to  life,  and  seems  to  have  so 
designed  ;  but  his  retreat  from  Moscow  sealod  the  fate 
of  the  project.  In  1H30,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a 
revolt  of  the  Poles  against  the  violations  of  their  con- 
stitution,  and  other  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Archduke  Constantine, — though  it  gave 


occasion  for  the  display  of  a  noble  patriotism,  —  only 
riveted  the  chains  of  Poland.  She  wus  now  incor- 
porated into  Russia,  thousands  of  her  patriots  were 
transported  to  Siberia,  and  the  country  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province.* 

Republic  of  Cracow.  —  This  consisted  of  tho city 
of  that  name,  tho  second  capital  of  Poland,  with  its 
territory,  containing  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
square  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
inhabitants  —  lying  upon  the  Vistula.  In  1815,  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  plundering  Poland  for  the  last 
time,  could  not  agree  whether  Cracow  should  belong 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria.  They,  therefore,  guar- 
antied its  neutrality  and  inviolability  as  a  republic,  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  harbor  any  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  either  of  the  three  powers.  Its  legislative 
assembly  was  composed  of  representatives  annually 
chosen  by  the  |>eople  at  large,  to  whom  were  added 
six  members  for  the  church,  and  three  of  the  senate, 
one  of  the  latter  presiding.  The  senate,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  and  the  president,  formed  the 
executive  :  both  branches  held  olhcc  for  three  years. 
It  now  flourished  for  thirty  years  as  the  active  centre 
of  a  valuable  commerce.  But  Austria,  under  pretence 
that  Cracow  was  tho  resort  of  political  agitators,  crushed  ' 
this  republic  —  the  last  remnant  of  Polish  independ- 
ence —  in  1846,  and  took  the  territory  to  herself 
Prance,  England,  and  Russia  quietly  submitting. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  situated  in  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  on  the  Vistula.  The  city  is,  in  general, 
meanly  built,  but  in  the  suburbs  there  are  liandsome 
streets  and  elegant  buildings.  Praga,  one  of  the 
suburbs,  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  Vistula 
Previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1830-1,  Warsaw  hod  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls ; 
but  the  disastrous  result  of  that  noble  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  Polish  independence  has  much  diminished 
the  number.  Tho  city  contains  several  palaces,  and 
government  buildings,  with  a  university,  and  a  numbci 


•  Sovereigns  of  Poland. 


Dikes. 


Date  of  Acre 

A.  D. 
500. 


Lech  L 
Lech  II. 
750.  Weuda,  queen. 

I-c»ko  I. 
m.  Leako  II. 
Sill.  I*«ka  III. 
815,  I'opiel  I. 

twn.  Popicl  II. 

842.  Piatt  I. 
860.  Zicmowit. 
802.  Le»ko  IV. 
021.  JCemomyal. 
062.  Mieculaa  I. 
990.  Bolealaa  I. 

Kixos. —  Arittocratic  Republic. 

1001.  Bolealaa  I. 

1025.  Miecialaa  II. 

Ml.  Interregnum. 

1041.  Caaimir  I. 

1<V»S.  Bolealaa  II. 

10X2.  Vladiilaa  I 

1102.  BoleiU*  III. 
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HUNGARY. 


of  convents  and  hospitals.  Its  population  resembles  a 
perpetual  masquerade  —  long-boarded  Jews  ;  monks  in 
the  garb  of  every  order  ;  veiled  and  shrouded  nuns, 
sclf-secluded  and  apart ;  bevie s  of  young  Polish  females 
in  silk  mantles,  of  the  brightest  colors,  promenading 
tbe  squares  ;  the  venerable  ancient  Polish  noble,  with 
mustachios,  caftan,  girdle,  sabro,  and  red  or  yellow 
hoots ;  the  new  generation,  equipped  in  the  highest 
style  of  Parisian  dandyism  ;  with  Turks,  Greeks, 
Russians,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  in  an 
ever-changing  throng.  Warsaw  has  a  considerable 
commerce  by  the  Vistula,  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  carpets,  stockings,  carriages,  and  harness.  The 
other  towns  of  Poland  are  sm  ill.  Lublin,  with  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Kalisc,  with  fifteen  thousand, 
arc  the  principal. 


The  Poles  are  distinguished  for  bravery,  military 
spirit,  and  impatience  of  control.  They  are  honor 
able,  hospitable,  courteous,  and  lively,  but  not  without 
licentiousness.  The  rich  nobles  live  in  much  state 
and  entertain  their  friends  and  strangers  in  a  princely 
manner.  The  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  attractions. 
The  peasants  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.  They 
are  stupid  from  the  effects  of  servitude,  and  they  have 
little  conception  of  cleanliness.  The  Jews  are  the 
general  traders,  and  the  political  freedom  they  enjuv 
in  Poland  has  developed  better  traits  in  their  character, 
as  well  as  physiognomy,  than  arc  found  in  countries 
where  they  are  much  oppressed.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  toward  extortion;  and,  like  the 
peasants,  they  are  offensively  filthy. 


Uunganj. 


Hungarian  Officer*. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXX. 
Its  Geography —  Origin  —  Annals —  Tckcli 
—  Kossuth  —  Revolt  of  1848-9  —  General 
Views. 

The  name  of  Hungary,  or  land  of  the  Huns,  is  now 
applied  to  a  vast  territory  —  with  its  population  of  more 
man  thirteen  millions  —  hounded  west  by  Mornvia, 
Austria  Proper,  Styria,  and  lllvria;  south  by  the  Mili- 
tary Frontiers,*  —  of  over  eighteen  thousand  miles 
in  "area,  —  separating  it  from  Turkey,  but  usually 


•  The  Military  Frontiers  arc  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  of  people  of  several  race's, 
and  under  an  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  government.  It 
stretches  for  one  thousand  miles  along  the  Turkish  frontier, 
IV 'm  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bukowina.  It  is  divided  into  four 
i  ilitary  government* —  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  the 
Sclavonian,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Transylvanian.  All  its 
civil  officers  are  also  military  :  itt  people  hold  their  lands  by 
military  tenure,  the  men  being  obliged  to  appear  armed  for 
defence  of  the  frontier  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  main- 
tain a  military  organisation  and  discipline.  Sixty  thousand 
arc  thus  kept 


|^  tain  a  r 


reckoned  ns  part  of  Hungary  ;  cast  by  Wallnchra 
Moldavia,  and  Russia  ;  and  north  by  the  Carpathians 
I  separating  it  from  Galicia.  Its  extent,  according  tc 
these  boundaries,  and  including  the  Military  Frontiers, 
is  about  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  A  part  of  it 
was  included  in  the  ancient  Pnnnonia,  and  a  portion 
in  Dacia :  the  latter  forming  the  bulwark  and  bound- 
ary of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter. 

The  political  divisions  of  Hungary  ore  as  follows  r  — 
1.  Hungary  Proper,  subdivided  into  four  circle*. 
2.  Sclavonic,  divided  into  three  counties.  3.  Hungarian 

The  military  command  of  the  whole  is  generally  given  to  the 
ban  of  Croatia,  or  of  Hungary,  and  it*  affairs  are  intruded 
to  a  special  board,  or  couivil.  at  Vienna.  This  frontier  goverr- 
mcr.t  wu«  c»tat>l>Sicd  by  Au-tria,  toward  the  commeMttMtf 
of  the  tcth  century,  a»  a  protection  a^iiinst  the  Turk* ;  t*uf 
aince  that  nation  has  ceased  to  be  aggressive,  it*  t  hief  u*c  t» 
as  a  "sanitary  cordon"  against  the  plague,  kc. 

Ban  is  an  old  word,  which  means  "  chief,"  and  is  apphni 
to  the  commander  of  certain  half  military  di»tn  t-,  cai.-d 
hnnati,  two  of  which  are  in  Hungary  :  the  larseM  of  th«-^» 
has  Temeswar  for  its  capital,  and  lies  between  Uw  M  inxrh 
thcTheias,  and  the  Danube. 
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Cr..:tlin,*  including  the  circle  of  Carlstadt,  formerly 
, * r-r  of  lllyriu,  and  the  Hungarian  Litlorale,  or  sea- 

co  !S>t. 

Tiunsvlvania,  sometimes  included  as  part  of  Hun- 
gary, is  a  territory  of  about  twenty  thousand  square 
miles,  nnd  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  forms  the 
« jiMern  pun  of  the  ancient  Paciu  of  the  Romans,  but 
became  subject  to  Austria  in  1713.  In  17G5,  Marin 
Theresa,  erected  it  into  a  grand  principality,  in  which 
condition  it  has  since  remained.  A  part  of  the  origi- 
nal territory  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  Hungary,  and 
u  part  is  included  in  the  Military  Frontiers.  The 
people  arc  Magyars,  Saxons,  Wallachians,  Gypsies, 
Sclnvonians,  and  Armenians. 

Solavonia  is  called  a  kingdom,  and  forms  part  of 
the  ancient  Pannonia.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
S<lavi,  who  settled  there  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
formed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Sartnntian  fam- 
ily, called  Sclaronians.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Hungary,  and  was  confirmed 
to  Austria  in  1699,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 

Hungary  is  also  part  of  the  Pannonia  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  early  inhabitants  were  of  the  German 
s'ock,  and  were  conquered  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  Huns  burst  from  Asia  upon 
Europe  like  an  avalanche. 

In  our  accounts  of  Tartary,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
(pp.  390,761,  and  972.)  we  have  traced  their  history 
down  to  the  time  of  Attila.  With  him  their  power  fell, 
A.  P.  453.  A  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  country 
called  from  them  Hungary.  Some  authors  state  that 
»he  race  6f  the  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut  oil"  in  the 
long  war  waged  ngainst  them  by  Charlemagne,  and 


that  the  territory  was  afterward 


iled  bv  the  neigh- 


l»orit)g  nations,  lo  whom  the  present  Hungarians  owe 
their  origin.  But  other  and  more  accurate  authors 
make  the  Hungarians  of  the  present  day  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  nncient  Huns,  mingled  with  other 
races.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Huns  does  not, 
it  is  true,  favor  this  idea  ;  but  u  the  Finnic  tribe,  which 
formed  the  germ  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  becoming 
ui'>  rmitigled,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  Turkish, 
Sclavonic,  and  German  races,  may  be  said  to  have 
a! most  totally  changed  its  external  characteristics. 
The  language  of  the  present  Hungarians,  too,  is  com- 
posed of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Sclavonic,  and  German 
elements." 

The  Goths  and  Gepidir,  who  overthrew  the  Huns, 
yielded,  in  526,  to  the  Lombards;  and,  when  these 
removed  to  Italy,  in  568,  the  Avars  entered.  They 
extended  their  dominion  to  Bavaria,  but  were  con- 
quered, and  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity,  by 
Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Magyar*, 
originally  a  people  of  Central  Asia,  penetrated  into 
the  country,  and  conquered  it  in  ten  years.  Their 
chiefs  divided  the  territory  among  them  :  Arjwd,  their 
leader,  took  half  for  his  own  share ;  the  remainder 
was  distributed  among  the  inferior  chiefs  and  their 


•  Cr<;,','/i  is  an  ancient  territory,  bounded  by  the  Adriatic, 
I",  vri*.  Svlnvonia.  D  aim  alia,  and  Bo»nia.  Half  of  it  u  now 
un  let  TurkUh  »way.  It  appears  that  the  tint  inhabit- 
ant* ucre  i'luinoniana  :  the  liuns  and  Avar*  poaseseod  it  in 
turn  :  Imt  lii.atly  the  U'rndt,  from  Bohemia,  in  A.  D.  040, 
»cttl<-d  here.  From  the  name  UronutK,  which  they  gave  the 
country,  are  formed  the  modem  names  Croatia  and  Croatt. 
The  pvopte  are  warlike,  and,  in  the  (Deluded  mountain  dia- 
tru-ts  alum*  aavage.  They  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  have  moatly  ao 
nirii-e. 


followers,  and  the  nncient  inhabitants  became  serfs. 
Arpud's  grandson,  Geysa,  embraced  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  his  son  Stephen,  the  last  duke,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  in  the  year  1000,  and  added 
Transylvania  to  the  kingdom.  Ladislas  1.  and  Colo- 
mann  subdued  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  and,  after  many 
wars,  Dalmatia;  Bela  II.  obtained  Bosnia;  Fmeric, 
Servia ;  and  Andrew  II.  and  his  son  Colomann, 
Galicia. 

In  1310,  Charles,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  which  he  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  splendor.  Charles  having  married  a 
sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  Louis,  one  of  Charles's 
sons,  on  becoming  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  tho 
crown  of  Poland  also,  in  1370.  This  prince,  w  ho  is 
called  Louis  the  Great,  reigned  from  1312  to  1382, 
and  his  united  kingdoms  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic. 

On  his  death,  Poland  and  Hungary  were  again 
separated, and  internal  troubles  broke  out.  Sigismund, 
who  n  igned  from  13S6  to  1437,  lost  nearly  all  the 
annexed  dominions.  The  Turks  approached  the  fron- 
tiers, nnd  took  part  in  every  intestine  broil.  Alhert, 
archduke  of  Austria,  having  married  the  only  daugh 
ter  of  Sigismund,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary 
in  1437,  but  died  in  a  campaign  ngainst  the  Turks 
in  1 139.  Under  Ladislas  V.  and  VI.,  these  powerful 
enemies  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  brave  John 
lluniades,  whose  son  Afathias  I.  was  made  king  in 
1458.  He  proved  a  very  able  and  fortunate  king, 
and  brought  under  his  dominion  Moldavia,  W  allachia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusntia,  and  great  pan  of  Austrin, — 
forming  an  empire  of  two  hundred  and  fi  Ay-six  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  extent  —  about  equal  to  the 
present  Austrian  empire. 

After  the  death  of  Mathias  I.,  in  1490,  the  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces:  civil  commotions  and  bad  government 
made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  Turks  ;  and  Louis  II.  lost 
his  crown  nnd  life  in  the  fata'  battle  of  Mohacs,  1526 
This  so  weakened  the  Hungarians,  that  they  were  una- 
ble for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  free  their  country 
from  the  enemies  of  Christendom.  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Louis  II.,  being 
raised  to  the  throne,  the  strength  of  his  kingdom 
was  indeed  added  to  that  of  Hungary' ;  but  the  king 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ofen  and  the  finest  part  of 
Hungary  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not 
expelled  till  1686.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  despotic 


habits  and  religious  intolerance  were  most  distasteful 
to  tlie  Hungarian  nobles.  Hence  arose  continued 
disputes  and  frequent  insurrections,  in  which  the  in- 
surgents even  went  so  far,  on  some  occasions,  as  to 
call  the  Turks  to  their  aid. 

This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  leader 
Tckeli,  who,  with  his  misbelieving  allies,  had  nearly 
got  possession  of  Vienna,  in  1683,  and  which  u;is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the  Polo.  imiier 
Sobieski,  as  already  related.  The  treaty  of  Carlowi:/ 
(1699)  delivered  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  that 
of  Paseurowitz,  in  1718,  relieved  the  Banat,  from  tin- 
Turkish  yoke.  The  civil  wars  and  insurrections,  hith- 
erto so  pernicious,  ceased  in  1711 ;  and  the  house  of 
Austria  has  ever  sinco  remained  in  the  undistnrheo 
possession  of  the  country.  Its  inhabitant*  Imve  also,  on 
various  trying  occasions,  shown  themselves  the  nn>s 
loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  their  sovereigns,  from 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  till  a  recent  date. 
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In  1848,  however,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
going  beyond  the  original  causes  of  quarrel,  designed 
no  less  than  to  separate  Hungary  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  give  it  independence ;  to  shake  olT 
the  German  yoke,  and  secure  Hungarian  nationality. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  this  event,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  statements. 
Joseph  II.,  in  an  earnest  desire  for  that  system  of 
centralization,  or  *k  bureaucratic  "  rule,  at  Vienna, 
which  has  long  marked  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,  made  many  attempts  to  amalgamate  or  incor- 
porate Hungary  with  Austria  ;  but  the  nation  bold- 
ly and  successfully  resisted  them  ;  and,  in  1790, 
•he  diet  of  Presburg  exacted  from  him  an  express 
recognition  of  their  rights,  in  the  tenth  article  of  which 
he  solemnly  declared  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and 
independent  nation  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation 
and  administration,  and  not  subject  to  any  other  state 
or  any  other  people,  but  that  she  shall  always  have  her 
own  separate  existence  and  constitution  ;  and  shall 
consequently  be  governed  by  kings  crowned  according 
to  her  national  laws  and  customs."  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, Hungary  has  had  its  own  legislative  diet  : 
the  emperors  of  Austria  have  been  successively 
crowned,  and  received,  as  kings  of  Hungary  ;  the  royal 
authority  being  committed  to  an  officer  called  a 
palatine. 

Of  the  several  races  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars 
claimed  and  exercised  supremacy,  though  they  con- 
tinued not  more  than  one  third  of  the  population. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  the  landholders,  and  no 
others  are  privileged  to  vote  for  members  of  the  diet, 
thus  making  inferior  castes  of  the  other  races.  Being 
hi<„'h  spirited  and  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  have 
constantly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Austrian 
power,  and  are  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  very 
haughty  toward  the  Sclavonic  and  Croatian  masses  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  policy  of 
Austria  was  obvious  :  yielding  only  to  the  Magyars  so 
far  us  necessary,  she  fostered  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  races,  intending  at  the  proper  time  to  bring  it 
into  action,  in  order  to  aid  in  crushing  the  haughty 
ami  restive  Magyars. 

The  revolutionary  movement  caused  by  the  events  of 
Paris,  in  February,  1848,  found  thfi  Hungarian  leaders 
already  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  against  Austria,  for 

1L-   


her  constant  invasions  of  their  constitutional  nghts 
Under  its  impulse,  they  took  high  ground  with  Austria, 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  Hungary,  (1848.)  The  leader  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  movements  was  Ludwig  Kossuth,  ori- 
ginally an  obscure  country  attorney,  who  had  be<-n 
active  in  enlightening  the  public  mind,  as  editor  of  a 
journal,  for  which  he  had  sufTered  imprisonment 
The  success  of  this  remarkable  man  in  inculcating 
just  and  elevated  views,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in 
April,  1849,  the  Hungarians  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  independence,  ndopted  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  gave  equality  of  rights  and  privilege  * 
to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Thus  did  they  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  oppressions  inflicted  by  the  nobles  upon 
the  inferior  races,  by  one  glorious  act,  entitling  them 
to  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  every  lover  of 
human  liberty. 

Kossuth  was  chosen  president,  and  continued  to  th<_ 
end,  with  untiring  zeal,  to  sustain  the  cause  he  bad 
espoused.  The  government  of  Austria,  for  a  time- 
embarrassed  by  insurrections  at  Vienna  and  revolts  in 
Italy,  was  at  length  able  to  direct  its  forces  again-* 
Hungary,  in  which  it  was  aided  by  an  army  of 
Croats,  led  by  the  celebrated  ban,  Jellachich.  For 
a  time,  the  Hungarian  generals,  Bern,  Georgey,  and 
Pcmbinsky,  were  successful,  and  afforded  reason  *o 
hope  for  the  final  triumph  of  Hungarian  independence. 
Rut  this  prospect  was  soon  clouded.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary,  which  cooperated  with  that 
of  Austria.  While  the  other  powers  of  Europe  stood 
mute,  the  conflict  drenched  the  soil  of  Hungary  wt:h 
blood.  All  that  brnvcrv  and  skill  could  do,  were  done 
by  Kossuth  and  most  of  his  compatriots  ;  but  the  con- 
flict was  too  unequal.  Battle  after  battle  was  fought, 
and  city  after  city  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  allies.  The  last  act  in  the  terrible  drama 
was  the  surrender  of  Georgey,  and  his  army  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  to  the  Russian  general,  Paskiewiteh, 
August,  1849.  Finding  further  resistance  hopeless, 
the  Hungarians  still  in  arms  surrendered,  while  K«*- 
suth  and  some  of  his  associates  sought  refuge  in  the 
adjacent  territory  of  the  Turks.  In  keeping  with  tl>-* 
despotism  of  his  whole  conduct  respecting  Hungary 
the  czar  of  Russia  demanded  of  the  sultan  the  *ur- 
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render  of  the  Hungarian  exiles.  This  was  mngnani-  i 
mously  refused  by  the  Turk,  thus  shaming  Christen- 
dom with  the  spectacle  of  a  loftier  humanity  in  an 
infidel  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  head  of  the 
Holy  League.  If  the  time  has  indeed  come,  when 
Christian  sovereigns  may  learn  lessons  of  civilization 
from  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  how  do  they  misrcp- 
resent  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  unworthily 
do  they  till  the  high  places  they  occupy  f 

The  submission  of  Hungary  was  followed  by  nu- 
merous executions  of  leaders  of  the  revolt,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  these  were  ordered  by 
tho  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  and  consummated  under 
the  direction  of  General  Hnynnu.  Nor  could  these 
spectacles,  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  civil- 
zed  world,  satisfy  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Austri- 
ans.  It  has  now  been  formally  declared,  that  M  the 
former  constitution  of  Hungary  is  overthrown  by  the 
revolution;"  all  Hungarian  privileges  nro  abolished, 
and  a  system  of  government  lias  been  framed  for  the 
conquered  country,  which  stifles  the  voice  of  the 
people;  divides  the  territory  into  districts,  presided 
over  by  military  commanders,  who  have  the  power  of 
preserving  the  public  pence,  of  promulgating  ordi- 
nances, of  punishing  crimes,  and  of  licensing  and 
regulating  the  press.  The  centralization  of  the  system 
is  complete ;  and  though  there  arc  civil  functionaries 
appointed,  their  sphere  of  action  is  subservient  to  the 
military  rule,  which  is  called  "  the  exceptional  state  " 
of  Hungary,  but  which  bills  fair  to  continue  for  years, 
and  to  form  indeed  the  only  constitution  of  the  country. 

About  half  of  the  Hungariun  population  is  Catholic; 
two  millions  of  the  Greek  church;  one  million  Luther- 
in  ;  two  millions  Calvinists  and  Unitarians.  The 
several  races  are  in  tho  following  proportion :  The 
Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  were,  in  1825,  about  four  mil- 
lions* ;  the  Sclnvonians,  the  subject  people,  consisting 
of  Slovncs,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  over  four  millions.  Be- 
side these,  Hungary  contained  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  W'allnchians,  six  hundred  thousand  Germans, 
two  hundred  thousand  Jews,  fifty  thousand  Gypsies, 
beside  Arnaouts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  dec.  There  is 
no  middle  class  :  society  consists  of  haughty  nobles, 
poor  peasants,  and  peddling  tmfiickcrs.  The  nobles 
are  brave,  generous,  and  hardy,  devotedly  attached  to 
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every  thing  Hungarian,  and  fostering  a  rooted  dislike 
to  every  thing  German.  The  peasantry  are  almost  ns 
rude  and  barbarous  in  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  now, 
as  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  Illyrin  ;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  more  clumsy 
than  those  which  may  be  now  seen  crowding  the 
streets  of  Presburg. 

In  the  recent  contest  of  1848-9,  auxiliaries  were 
found  in  the  Hungarian  armies  which  remind  us  of 
their  formidable  Scythian  ancestry.  These  were  tbo 
wild  population  of  tho  steppes  nnd  forests  of.  the 
interior,  particularly  the  horseherds,  or  tenders  of  the 
troops  of  wild  horses  on  the  plains.  The  swineherds 
nnd  the  fishermen  employed  themselves  in  constructing 
bridges,  in  their  own  manner,  on  a  sort  of  tubs,  in  a 
stylo  at  first  much  ridiculed  by  their  enemies,  but 
found  to  be  very  effective.  The  swineherds  were 
generally  Servians :  their  weapon  is  n  small  axe,  w  ith 
a  rather  long  handle  ;  and  they  throw  it  with  such  dex- 
terity, that,  at  eighty  or  one  hundred  paces,  they  rarely 
miss  a  man,  and  the  blow  is  generally  fatal. 

The  horseherds  were  especially  dreaded  bv  the 
Austrian  troops,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
weapon  they  carry  and  use  with  deadly  skid.  It  is 
simply  the  whip,  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
catch  any  horse  of  the  herd  they  may  wish  to  lame 
and  dispose  of.  The  application  of  it  in  war  is  quite  a 
novelty.  It  has  a  handle  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  while  the  thong  measures  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  A  leaden  hail  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
this,  when  thrown,  acts  like  n  lasso,  curling  round 
man  or  horse ;  or  it  sometimes  strikes  them  to  the 
earth  with  a  crashing  blow.  The  horseherds  are 
so  skilful  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  that,  nt  full 
gallop,  they  will  strike  an  enemy  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty on  any  part  of  the  body  they  please.  In  skir- 
mishes, nn  isolated  foot  soldier,  if  he  fires  his  musket 
and  misses,  is  lost ;  before  he  can  attempt  to  reload 
the  wild  horseman  rushes  past,  ar.d,  with  the  sweep 
of  his  hall-loaded  thong,  stretches  him  lifeless  on  the 
earth.  There  were  some  thousands  of  these  men  in 
the  Hungarian  armies.  They  often  struck  the  Aus- 
trian officers  from  their  horses  with  incredible  dex- 
terity. Tho  wounds  this  weapon  inflicts  arc  de- 
scribed as  frightful.    Before  it  was  known  that  these 
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horseherds  were  serving  in  the  Hungarian  ranks,  a 
great  number  of  cuirassiers  were  brought  into  Pcsth, 
wounded  in  a  manner  the  military  surgeons  could  not 
explain.  The  injury  was  neither  a  cut,  nor  n  puncture, 
nor  a  gunshot  wound  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  for  a  long 
time  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  caused  by  so  ignoble 
a  weapon  as  a  whip.  It  can  only  be  used  where  the 
horseman  has  ample  space  :  in  any  thing  like  u  close 
order,"  it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  friends  as  foes. 
One  of  these  horseherds  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians,  and,  probably  to  obtain  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  his  weapon,  he  was  ordered 
to  display  his  skill  in  the  camp.  A  smiled  figure 
was  set  up,  the  Austrian  officers  pointing  out  the  parts 
he  was  to  strike  while  in  full  career.  Twice  he  did  as 
directed,  but  the  third  time  he  introduced  a  startling  va- 
riation :  swinging  his  whip  in  a  wide  circle,  he  dashed 
his  horse  at  a  point  of  the  line  of  soldiers  round  the 
place  of  exercise,  broke  through  it,  and  was  far  on  his 
way  to  the  open  fields  in  an  instant,  untouched  by  the 
volley  of  balls  sent  after  him  1 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  particu- 
larly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of 
unbounded  gaycty.  The  national  military  dress — the 
same  commonly  denominated  hussar  —  is  picturesque 
and  martial,  and  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed, 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low,  rounded  crown  ;  they  have 
their  matted,  long  black  hair  negligently  plaited,  or 
tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  covered  with 
a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  re- 
taining its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  these  are  whitewashed  and  roofed  with  thatch, 
but  the  interior  generally  contains  three  tolerably 
comfortable  apartments. 

The  Croats  live  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Chinese.  All  the  members  of  a  family  reside 
together,  under  the  government  of  the  eldest  male 
of  the  household  ;  their  children,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  occupy  parts  of  the  same  mansion,  which 
U  successively  enlarged,  to  make  room  for  the  increase  ; 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals  are  sometimes  found  in  one 
house.    This  custom  prevails  in  the  Military  Frontiers. 

Hungary  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  prolific  country. 
The  vine  flourishes  here,  and  a  million  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  cultivation.  There  arc  whole  forests  of 
chestnut,  cherry,  and  plum-trees.  In  the  south,  the 
orange  ripens  in  the  open  air.  Tobacco  is  a  staple 
of  agriculture.    Every  species  of  grain  flourishes. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its 
fine  rivers,  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  from  the 
want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
being  frequently  impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure 
being  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baffled  ever}' attempt  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland  traffic  is  tolerably 
brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  ani- 
mals, and  with  wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  Gypsies, 
and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  two  thousand  fairs 
which  are  annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth  and 
Debrctzcn.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  raw  for  manufactured  prod- 
uce. 


Pesth,  the  capital  of  the  late  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, contains  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  Presburg, 
forty  thousand  ;  Schcmnitz,  twenty-three  thousand  ; 
Ofen,  or  Buda,  thirty  thousand  ;  Zombor,  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  Maria  Theresienstndt,  thirty-five  thousand  . 
Comorn,  seventeen  thousand  ;  Mohacs,  eight  thousand 
These  ure  in  Hungary  Proper.  The  chief  town  in 
Sclavonin  is  Essck,  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

Education  is  in  a  backward  state  in  Hungary, owinc 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  variety  of  languages.  Th* 
latter  circumstance  has  led  to  the  use  of  Latin,  in 
affairs  of  government,  debates  in  the  diet,  and  common 
conversation.  The  Magyars  have  sought  to  make 
their  language  the  standard  ;  but  Austria  has  resisted 
and  excited  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Croats  and  othnr 
tribes  against  this  measure  and  its  promoters.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Croats,  under  the  pop- 
ular bau,  Jellachich,  to  take  part  with  Austria  in  the 
recent  struggle.  Some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  are 
highly  educated,  and  of  very  polished  manners. 

The  Sclavonian  language,  supposed  to  be  of  Hindon 
origin,  is  said  to  bo  spoken  by  sixty  millions  of  people. 
The  Russian,  Polish,  and  Servian  are  the  chief  dia- 
lects. The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  most  polisl»ed  ;  in 
this  there  are  numerous  popular  ballads  of  great 
beauty.  The  Magyar  language  is  regarded  as  of  the 
Finnish  stock,  and  not  Sclavonian.  In  this  there  are 
many  works  of  value  in  various  departments  of  liter- 
ature. Some  of  the  ballads  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Bowring. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Hungary  by  remarking 
that  there  seem  to  be  in  this  great  country  the  ele- 
ments of  a  mighty  nation,  which  it  is  vain  to  expert 
will  ever  amalgamate  with  the  Germans.  Russia 
doubtless  desires  to  annex  its  population  to  her  already 
overgrown  mass ;  but  the  Hungarians  have  lately 
shown  a  spirit  and  power,  which,  with  the  growin:: 
weakness  of  Austria,  seem  likely  at  no  distant  du\ 
to  insure  their  independence, — even  against  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Russia,  soon,  probably,  to  find  ful 
employment  elsewhere. 


Kings  of  Hungary. 


House  of  St. 

Dale  of  Acccm  ion. 
A.  D. 

997.  Stephen  I.  (Saint.) 
1038.  Peter. 
10-11.  Aba,  or  Owon. 
1044.  Peter,  (restored.  1 
1047.  Andrew  I. 
1061.  Bela  I. 
1064.  Solomon. 
1074.  Gcjsa  I.,  the  Great. 
1077.  LadUlaa. 
1095.  Colotnann. 
1114.  Stephen  II. 
1131.  Bela  II  ,  the  Blind. 
1141.  Gcvsa  II. 
1161.  Stephen  III. 
1173.  Bela  III. 
11%.  Etneric. 
1200.  Ladi»la«  II. 
1204.  Andrew  II. 
1234.  Bela  IV. 
1270.  Stephen  IV. 
1272.  LadUla.  III. 
1290.  Andrew  III. 

Hours  of  Asjor. 
1302,  Charobcrt. 
1342,  Loui*  I. .(king  of  Poland.) 
1382.  Mary,  ("  lung  Marr.") 


Dale  or  i 

A.  D. 

1392.  Sieiimund,  (e 
1407.  Elisabeth 
1439.  Ladi.laa  IV. 
1444.  Interregnum. 
14.52.  Ladialas  V. 
14,57.  Mathia.  I.  (Corrin.) 
1490.  LadUla*  VL 
1510.  Louis  IL 


1.326. 
1563. 
1572. 
1608. 
1618. 
162-5. 
1647. 
1654. 
1687. 
1711. 
1740. 


17W. 
1790. 
1792. 
1835. 
1848. 


Ferdinand  I. 
Maximilian. 
Kodolj'h. 
Mathiaa  II. 
Ferdinand  IL 
Ferdinand  III. 
Ferdinand  IV. 
Leopold  1. 
Joseph  L 
Charle*. 

Maria  Thereaa  and  1  r  in 

cia  1. 
Joneph  II. 
Leopold  IL 
Fran  cia. 
Ferdinand  V. 
Franci.  Joaeph  I. 


IL 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

General  Views  or  Hi/hope.  —  History  of  the 
Early  Tribes  —  Alphabetical  List. 

Europe  hits  been  known  to  history  for  nbout  forty 
•enturies.  The  origin  of  its  primeval  inhabitants  is 
uncertain  ;  yet  several  reasons  induce  the  belief  that 
it  was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  The  He- 
drew  writers  speak  of  Europe  under  the  nnmo  of  tho 
hies  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  northern  part,  and  made  little  distinction  between 
islands  and  the  southern  projections  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain  ;  though,  possibly,  iu  primeval  times,  the 
llaltic  nnd  Black  Seu  may  have  been  connected.  Even 
(lie  prying  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Europe  ;  and  though  the  Phoenicians  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for  umber,  they  studiously  con- 
cealed the  geographical  knowledge  they  thus  acquired. 

About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  I'elasgiuns  and  Etruscans  mingled  with 
later  colonics  from  Asia  in  the  south,  and  Celts  in  the 
west.  The  Lapps  and  linns  were  probably  upon  the 
north,  and  Asiatic  tribes  in  the  centre  and  upon  the 
east,  quite  as  early  ;  for  as  the  steppes  of  Asia  extend 
into  Central  Euro|>c,  tho  latter  seems  to  have  witnessed, 
through  half  her  extent,  the  same  shifting  of  tribes 
that  we  have  noticed  in  Tartnrv.    Successive  hordes 


•Tin-  Ptltugum  brought  wilb  I  twin  republican  form*  of  gorerument 
in  politic*.  aud  iu  the  uu  those  gigantic  forms  of  architecture,  called 
refopeas,  ari'l  consisting  of  unmi  MM  red  cavern*  and  cairn*  or  trailed 
aiiMiad*  of  hug*  ruck*,  circle*  like  Monebcngc,  walla  of  rout  rick*  of  un- 
gual size  and  Tariou*  shape,  but  admirably  mini,  and  often  -m'-Klily 
fired.  Many  of  these  *tructurr*  still  exist  in  Ana  Minor  and  Southern 
K.iroo*.  Pclnigtan*  ap|»  ar  to  bate  inhabited  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Soiitll- 
■rn  Italy,  many  of  the  island*,  and  Greece,  chiefly  ;  In  the  latter  country, 
hey  were  succeeded  in  part  by  the  UtUtnr;  a  kindred  race.  '1  t.eir  name 
»  said  to  wean  "wondering  maaous,"  or  "  sliephrrda."  The  Pelaagi 
sere  bdh  pu-toral  and  agricultural  ;  and  baking  of  bread,  u*e  of  the 
,  lough,  measuring  o(  lanil,  are  ssenhed  to  their  invention  or  leaching.  Tlie 
Grecian  race,  which  made?  toe  most  early  ami  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
•  initiation  and  intellectual  aUainmeat*,  uu  that  one  In  which  tbe  IV- 
l.t-gwn  blood  «u  lM  adulterated  by  foreign  nurture,  namely,  the  look, 
an*  of  Attica,  and  of  the  *ettlemenl<  in  Anu  Minor.  Ami  In  the  Fchxagic 
rlrmenl  we  probably  owe  nil  that  distinguishes  tbe  Greek*  in  history. 
/'Wears*  i*  named  a*  a  Pelasgian  kin|,  in  Argoiis,  in  tit*  ri(hleenU>  feat, 
•ration  before  Um  Trojan  war. 

The  £tra*e«u  were  found  chiefly  in  Tuscany.  Their  ongtn  I*  uncer- 
tain |  the  br*l  antiquarian*  consular  them  tat  Petaagie  race  They  wi  re 
the  teacher*  of  tbe  early  Roman*  in  relit  ion  and  civilisation  ;  and  in  art 
they  held  a  piacs  between  tbe  Egyptians  and  Greek*.  Agriculture  wo* 
the  best*  of  their  (tale ;  their  religion  waa  ftontny  ami  superstitious,  and 
the  observance  of  omen*  wa*  nude  a  science.  Tbe  e*/lj 
manners  became  Corrupted  by  sensuality  without  refinement.  They  were 
energetic,  mad*  extensive  conquests,  and  were  bold  and 

The  Csiu  inhabited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France 
Here  divided  into  the  Gallic,  or  Gaelic,  wbo  one*)  inhabited  r  ranee,  and 
are  atill  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  tbe  Cyatru,  or  WrUh,  wbo  now 
dwell  in  Wale*,  Cornwall,  and  as  llrrlon*  in  Western  Prance  ;  Uw  Btft. 
«  ho  lived  In  the  •nuth  weot  of  Prance,  and  throughout  Spain,  and  are 
now  found  in  I  lie  Western  Pyrenees.  Some,  howetrr,  make  the  Basque* 
to  be  the  Inert,  and  a  primitive  and  distinct  people  ;  anal  the  Gael*,  or  (WH, 
and  Cymri,  to  bo  two  rare*  of  tbe  hum  family  ,  and  they  consider  the 
three  language*  —  th*  Baanue,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  a*  belonging  to  that 
great  el  a**  whieb  alao  embrace*  Um  Sanscrit,  the  aeeond  idiom  of  In- 
dia. Tbe  name  Celt*,  or  Kelt*,  mean*  "  forester*  ;  "  but  when  and  bow 
they  migrated  from  th*  East,  is  unknown.  Soma  clironoiogist*  *prak  of  a 
Celtic  empire  in  Europe,  under  I  rami.,  Jupiter,  ate,  in  B.  C.  I1VI.  The 
<:  >•  I*  were  confined  to  the  limit*  of  Uibernia,  and  the  Highland*  of  Scot- 
land, distinguished  only  in  obscure  border  war*,  or  domestic  broils,  and 
the  i  '•  run  were  driven  from  lb*  plaint  of  England  by  the  Saxon*  |  but  tbe 
<i*tl»  Crilt  passed  through  a  more  agitated  and  brilliant  career  than  any 
other  of  the  race*  of  the  wrtt  Beginning  a*  nomad*,  their  course  em- 
braced Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  .  their  name  I*  rr<<»nlcd  with  terror  in 
tbe  annala  of  almost  every  nation.  They  burned  Koine ;  they  wrested 
Macedonia  from  the  veteran  legion*  of  Aletander .  tbey  forced  Tbermop- 
lias,  and  pillaged  Delphi ,  tbey  then  proceeded  to  pitch  their  lent*  on  the 
plain*  of  th*  Tnaxd,  in  the  public  place*  of  Miletus,  on  the  border*  of  the 
Haly*,  In  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  bank*  of  Uw  Nile ;  tbey  besieged  Car- 
triage,  menaced  Mrmplir*,  and  numbered  among  their  tnbularir*  the  mod 
powerful  monarch*  of  the  E*»t -,  tbey  founded  la  I'pper  Italy  a  powerful 
•mptre,  and  in  the  bueom  of  Pbrygia  they  reared  another  empire,  that  of 
Galatia,  which  tut  a  long  time  exercised  it*  away  over  tbe  whole  nf  l-ower 
Asia.  It  wa*  to  the  remnant  of  Uu*  empire  la  Asia  Minor  that  the  apos- 
tle Paul  wrote  some  "  Epistle*," 

Tbe  early  history  of  Ibe  *'i*«*  and  fasii.u  £ar  a*  know  n,  ha*  been 
given  ta  our  history  of  lapland  and  Tartary.  A  part  seeni  to  have  waa 
dreed  along  the  shore*  of  the  Arctic  IXcean,  making  little  progress  beyond 
i  >«  a* rage  state,  a*  Samcasd**,  or  Eaqulmam ;  another  pan,  the  iiuns, 
•ssmbining  with  Tartar  In  be*,  mad*  themselves  a  terrible  nana*  a*  devasta- 
tor* uf  Euriipe,  and  laui  the  ba*l*  of  the  powerful  nation  of  tlie 

Tbe  7W<su,  or  Germanic  tnbaa,  are  Brat  known  to  history  aa 


were  continually  displacing  their  predecessors,  till  thr> 
Goths  were  driven  to  Scandinavia,  the  Finns  and 
Lapps  to  the  arctic  shores,  and  lite  Celts  and  feebler 
tribes  to  tlie  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  great  plain.  The  rise  of  Charle- 
magne's empire,  of  the  Polish  kingdoms  of  Hungary, 
ami  lastly  of  Russia,  successively  checked  these  inun- 
dations of  warriors  from  Asia,  of  which  history  records 
several ;  the  chief  of  them  being  those  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  of  the  Huns.  The  invasions  of  the  Tartars 
under  the  sons  of  Zingis,  aud  under  Tamerlane,  arc 
the  last  of  these  nomadic  inroads. 

The  great  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Alps  nntl  Carpathians.  These  we  may  presume  to  have 
defended  the  Etruscans  and  Pekisgi  from  the  north- 
eastern swurms,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  settled 
long  enough  to  dcvclopc  the  civilization  they,  nnd 
especially  the  Etruscans,  early  attained. 

The  Velasgians  seem  to  have  entered  Europe  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  through  Thrace  ; 
the  Goths  along  the  southern  shores  of  Russia,  from 
the  Caucasus ;  the  Germans  along  the  northern 
shores  of  tin?  Caspian  from  Central  Asia  ;  the  Scythi- 
ans from  Independent  Tartary  ;  the  Sarmatians  from 
Mongolia;  the  Avars  from  Turkestan,  and  the  Huns 
from  Siberia.*  Details  respecting  these  tribes  are 
added  in  the  note*  below. 

tribes,  inhabiting  Central  Europe.  An  Asiatic  and  nomadic  origin  la 
generally  ascribed  to  them ,  but  whence  and  when  they  migrated  is  un- 
known. Von  Hammer  call*  the  German*  a  Bactriano  Median  nation.  Just 
l»  lore  Um  Christian  era,  they  were  divided  into  the  /ararres**,  who  lived 
on  lite  ocean  ;  the  /fensoeass.  In  the  central  part* ,  ami  Um  /ifarreaej,  is 
Um  rent  of  leermany  ;  the  subdivision*  uf  these  natiuuf  are  given  in  0111 
account  of  Germany. 
About  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barbarian  torrent 

—  the  /eateae*,  t'lstlri,  a. c.  —  was  loosened  —  by  what  cause  is  unit  lump 

—  from  Um  farther  tide  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  mongrel  horde  nf  German* 
and  Scandinavians,  of  gigantic  stature,  savage  valor,  and  singular  accou- 
trement*, descended  tow  ard  tbe  sooth.  On  llieif  route,  a  number  of  Cel 
tic  Inbr*,  of  which  Um  Tigurmi  and  Tecfosagc  are  named,  joined  them. 
I  lie  Romans,  having  taken  Korvrum  under  their  protection,  and  •Un„i.  ,1 
their  (way  to  the  Pyrenees,  were  crowding  forw  ard  upon  Austria  and 
Kninrc.  <  in  the  one  frontier  Uiey  were  defeated  by  the  German-,  on  1 1 — - 
other  by  tlie  Celt*.  A  second  Roman  army  was  defeated  In  France  tbe 
next  year,  (A.  D.  106 ;)  but  soon  after  Marina  defeated  Um  fituhrt  and  tlx  II 
confederate  tribes,  wbo  sought  to  Invade  Italy  from  Um  nortb-cast  ;  and 
also  the  Teuton**  and  Amhron**,  at  All,  in  Southern  Franc*.  The  I  us* 
of  the  barbarian*  In  tbe  two  battle*  wa*  nearly  naif  a  mlllioii. 

The  Ssvrn  —  that  is,  *•  red  Lain  d  "  —  were  a  powerful  pc,,ple  of  Eastern 

Danube.    The  /ai*r^j-'ii, 


Germany,  extending  from  Ibe  Baltic  to  the 
SesnwaiM,  and  A*gtt  were  some  uf  II*  tribe* 


the    Cftf/l,  Jf«rc>«s*asi, 


f '»■>,  and  >»»-«*t»ei  are  enumerated  as  others.  Tbe  term  Suet  l,  Instead  of 
being  general,  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  a  part  of  these  people  wbo  *•  itied 
in  a  cousin  named  from  I  hem  Suahia,  now  called  Wittemberg  and  laden. 
The  .lists*  were  a  Scythian  rare,  whose  origin  I*  given  In  our  account  of 
Tartary.  In  Euro,*-,  tbey  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  Don.  At  one 
time,  their  power  extended  from  Siberia  to  India  ,  but  lbs  Huns,  breaking 
in  upon  them,  drove  some  into  Caucasu*,  w  here  they  are  called  ^lattasi  < 
other*  Joined  Um  llun*  in  their  advance  upon  the  Goth*  .  others,  still,  in- 
corpnraled  themselves  with  Um  northern  Germans,  and  shared  with  them 
Um  t poll*  of  Roman  France  and  S|s*in.  Tbe  jIUmamm — "all  race*  ol 
Ben  —  were  a  confederacy  from  all  tbe  German  tnbes,  who  united  upon 
the  I'pper  Rhine  to  resist  the  Roman*,  in  Carocaila'e  tune.  Cfovis  over 
threw  and  dispersed  them. 

After  the  defrat  of  the  barbarian*  by  Mariu*.  (101  B.  C.)  the  fugitives, 
who  fled  across  the  Rhine,  formed  a  tribe  called  Jfeec •***»»•  During  the 
ne«t  century,  a  leader  united  several  In  be*  with  them,  forming  Um  Mar- 
cumanriic  confederacy,  with  which  he  aubducd  the  powerful  kingdom  ,,l 
the  Beti,  in  Bohemia  and  Eranconla.  and  formed  an  empire  which  rould 
•end  seventy  thousand  men  into  Um  field.  The  Caersaci,  their  rival*, 
become  the  leading  tribe  through  their  defeat  of  Varus,  bumbled  Um  Mar- 
curuanal.  Tbe  Coat-aac*  became  feeble  through  dissensions,  and  Um  Cstr* 
ruse  to  power,  but  were  reduced  by  Ibe  Roman  a.  Perpetual  quarrel*  pre- 
vented the  Germanic  tribe*  from  taking  advantage  of  Ibe  growing  wrak- 
sess  of  Rome.  At  Last,  th*  BsVsri,  a  tribe  in  the  west,  in  Holland,  gained 
decided  advantages  ,  aad  the  Marcotaannie  war  united  tbe  powerful  tribes 
against  Ibe  Romans,  la  Uu*  and  similar  war*  >u"e»i  fluctuated  be- 
tween tlMjavtie*.  la  Um  beginning  of  the  filth  century ,  barbanans  as- 
sailed the  Roman  empir*  on  all  (idea.  Vandal*,  Suevi,  and  Alan*  wited 
Spain  |  Burgiindians  invaded  Gaul ;  Visigoth*,  Italy  and  Spaio  ;  Um  Os- 
trogoths warred  upua  the  Visigoth*,  aad  th"  I^ugobardi  upon  the  <>*tro- 
goths.  Thus  began  those  movements,  westward  and  southward,  <*'  Innu- 
merable hordes,  which  ware  railed  the  fessT  *ttg»rari*w  */  Uu  aaxtsesa,  and 
ended  in  Ibe  overthrow  of  Rome. 

The  tsotbs  were  called  tests*  try  Ibe  Romans,  aad  are  first  spoken  nf  aa 
barbanans,  of  gloomy  habits,  dwelling  near  the  mouth*  nf  iIm  Danube 
Herodotus  call*  them  lb*  bra  vest  of  the  Three  ian*.  We  have  already,  in 
our  n.co*mt  of  Tartary,  earned  a  branch  of  the  blue-eyed  aad  fair-haired 
Gelat,  as  founding  an  empire  there  under  the  Chinese  name  of  I'eta.  The 
of  the  flraadlaanaa  peninsula,  Norway,  Sweden,  ate.,  are  also 
Tradition  aawrrta  thai  aa  AaU'.ic  tribe  came 
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The  importance  of  the  hi-tory  of 
the  early  tribes  and  natioas  of  Eu 
rope  induces  us  to  give  a  view  of 
them,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
for  easy  reference 


of  Uie  JEoUe  rare. 


Actijo,  •  mall 

Greece. 

Aciiivt,  the  tarn  a  with  Achttt, 

t?.\<v\.  a  powerful  nation  of  Middle  Gaol  T5  B.  ('. 

t&Uft,  a  main  branch  of  Iho  Hellenic  race, 

Greece. 

i,  a  atnall  Irilw  nrar  ancient  Itmnf. 
<t>rn.  on  tbe  south-east  aborr  of  tlir  Baltic. 
AoATftTM,  a  civ  tared  \wule  uf  Hunpiry,  800 
II.  C. 

Ala*i.  or  Aun  between  the  Don  and  Volga, 
ami  theme  mietclilng  their  power  to  Germany 
and  Imlla. 

A  unci,  on  the  mountain*  above  Marseille*. 
Ai  ruANM,  a  confederation  on  the  L'i>i*.r  llhlnav 
.V.  llf 

At.l.onROOES,  *' highlander*,"  Gaula  of  Dau- 
j.hiny,  Piedmont,  and  Savor,  aecond  century 

Ann  ax  si,  Gaul*  on  ihe  Sanne,  France, 
Ambia.m,  Belgo-  Gaul*  about  Amino. 
AXBRO^f.s,  •'  dweller*  on  tho  Kbonc,"  France. 
A  Mi  I.I,  German.*  of  Hid.trih. 
ANTIIROPOPIIAUI,  <  "  rannibala"   of  Polish 
AmjhopiiauI,       I    Hu»iu.  Sou  B.  C. 
Aom.i,   tbe  earlier  inhabitant*   of  Bosotla, 

Greece. 

AnilTAM,  Iberian  Gaula  of  Sntiih-wrat  Prance, 
between  the  Garonne  aud  the  Pynncea. 

ARF-VAt I,  Ccllibcrtana  about  Nutnanlia  and  Se- 
govia. 

AKiiiri'.r.l,  a  bald.ancrcd  nation  of  tbc  Saur  om- 
nia-. 

Ari;ivi.  people  of  Arena,  Greece. 
AscTUREil,  in  the  A.liirta.,  Spain,  about  Aatorga. 
Atri  in  ri  •.,  •■(  Keltic  Gaul,  about  Arra*. 
ATREBATI,  on  the  Thame*,  England. 
ACTEKt  l,  three  nation,  of  Gaul. 
Avar*,  Oriental  Finn*,  like  the  Hun«;  they 
■  a  vast  empire  in  Uu.»ia,  In  the  siitb 


II. 

fU*T»R^.r,  went  from  Poland  and  Pruula  to 

the  Hot  River. 
Bvtavi,  some  t'nttl  uf  Holland,  about  Leyden. 
IlKl.ii  •:,  "  warrior*,"  (eerman*  near  the  Seine. 
HlTi: KluE\GauU about  Bourge* and  Rourdcam. 


Boit,  went  from  Gaul  to  Bolierolai  then  to 
Havana. 

Brekm,  and  Brecm,  In  Italy,  near  Lake  Mat- 
giore. 

BRHiANTEa,  greMe.t  and  most  ancient  of  tho 
Briton.,  from  Thrace  j  about  York. 

Britamm,  Inhabitant*  of  Britain. 

IIRUTTII,  in  Southern  Italy. 

BrniM,  in  500  B.  V.,  between  D«in  and  Volga. 

BlIIKuiJID",  I  vKBiABI,  from  Pru«*la;  they 
came  to  Burgundy,  Itllh  century  B.  C. 


f'Ai.iF.ct,  in  Galicia,  Spain. 

CaktaBRI,  in  Biscay,  Spain,  recUted  Rome  two 

hundri-.l  yean,  till  lit  H.  f. 
CARXt'TEH,  in  Gaul,  about  rbarlrea  ;  bcre  was 

tile  chief  seal  of  Ihe  Druid.. 
Catti.  i'iiatti.  in  nhout  Cn»«el. 

CELT*,  Kelt*,  the  Gallic  race  of  the  wnt 
Celtiiikki,  the  Gaula  united  with  llic  Basque* 

in  Mid  Spain. 
CBLTICI,  in  Portugal,  about  rieja. 
Cestairi.r  mounted  tribe  of  The*«aly,  Greece. 
CMAOIIBK,  in  Epinn.  near  Dalmatia, 
CHERtrM'l,  between  Wear!  anil  Elbe  ; 

Varus,  A.  It.  10. 
ClMRiii,  In  Jutland. 
ClMMERII,  In  S.uth  Rn««ia. 
Comcami,  iu  Spnln,  Willi  Scythian  eu.tumi 
CoraLLI,  ravage*  near  the  mouth  of  lbs 

llbe. 

ClRETE*,  pirate*  who  nettled  in  Crele. 
CVCLOPEK,  in  Sicily,  or  tnvtliM-al. 
CVMRI,  hi  WRI,  ancient  \Vel«h. 
CVJIETES,  CVXESSI,  U 


D. 

Daci,  or  Get*.,  In  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
Wallarhia,  and  Munrary  ,  aubdued  aaiecewaive- 
ty  by  the  SarmnUr,  Goth.,  llun»,  and  Savon*. 

Dai.m ATK",  on  tin-  Adriatic,  from  Thrace  .  bold, 
piratical,  aubdued  by  tlvc  Roinana  in  Ihe  drat 
century  B.  C. 

DAM  Ml,  anciently  of  <  l>  deflate,  &c,  Scot- 
land. 

1 1  :  lVvon<hire  and"  Cocnwall,  Eng. 

DamaI,  the  Greek*,  e«)>eci.illy  the  Argivea. 
Dot.oPEK,  In  the  wMith-caM  of  Thr*«aly,  Greere. 
DOMMM^  the  moat  |iowerful  of  tlie  HeHeStft 


F.Bt  ROJtEa,  of  Belric  Gaul, 

Ton.-rea. 
Kuitam,  In  Valrncia,  Spain. 


I>ge  and 


Et'OAXEl,  went 
v.  i  -ns  aid. 


the  Ve 


F. 


FaLTSCl,  FALEBII,  Etniriana  at  war  with 
Kramui,  FRAMt*.  a  conled<  ration  of 

tribe*  againat  ihe  Salon  tnlN-«,  mmmrwia 

Uie  aecund  century  A.  D.  Clovia  uuded  tb 

A.  D.  SoO,  to  beein  Franc*. 
FRiail,  en.1  of  the  llbine'a  m(«ith,  between 

En.a,  Vecbl,  and  ocean  ,  id  Fricland,  a«. 


Gat.t.1,  Ihe  Rclee,  Aimltanl  and  C«lu  betwrrn 
them. 

Gei.om,  a  civilized  ancient  people,  with  a  nit 

wooden  city  in  Southern  Ruwio. 
GEBMAM,  tribe*  of  Germany  from  the  Oiua 

whone  ptaina  were  railed  D«c  Iter  mania,  ana 

originated  ihe  Prolan*. 
GERBlll,  Scythian*  about  the  aource*  of  tka 

Dnleprr. 

OcTC,  about  Ihe  month*  of  the  Danube,  of 

origin  .miliar  lo  the  Goth*. 
GlOAMTE",  GIANT*,  on  Mm-  pcnin-iia  between 

the  Gulf  of  Salonikl  and  faa.andna,  in  M»cc 

don  la. 

(loTill,  GoTIl",  wrnt  from  <"aucB*ua  to  Swo 

don.  500  U.  C.     In  the  third  crnlury  A.  D 


II. 

Hi.!  u«,  IIEI.I.ERE*,  Greece.  Crreka  ;  flrrt  ta 
a  dulrict  of  Tbe»«ly,  1>4  B.  C,  Dicu  uni»«r 
•ally,  a.  tbe  Iribe  conquered  i.nere.  "I  )** 
Hellene*  Were  divided  into  Dorian*,  .CoJian*, 
Achcana,  and  Ionian*. 

HELOTS,  Helots,  a  race  enalaved  by  Uiea 
Dorian  cunqurror*,  tlie  Sparran*. 

IlELVETH,  between  tbe  Rhine  and  Rhone. 
Ijike*  Conatanre  and  Geneva,  and  Mount  Jura. 

ItELVII,  Gnula  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Rh*«c. 

IIem-.ti,  fabled  lo  have  come  Inra  A»'a  Minur, 
and  »etl|ed  near  Venice. 


Mr  K  h'Lida  the  pnHerity  of  llerculea,  whft 
after  an  e»il«  of  one  hunilrrd  )cara,  nture^  1 
and  aubdued  the  Pelo;«rtinr«u.,  lunntBE  U.e 
llrllciiie  invasion,  I IM  It.  C 

llERMIONE*,  the  ccnlml  Irilw.  <»f  tiertnany. 

llEKMtMH'RI,  a  |»iwtrful  |x-0|«V  ,  ttie  Uadir>( 
tube  of  the  Hermione*,  and  cart  and  nurvb 
ca«t  of  the  AUmanm. 

IIermci,  mnr  Ronir,  which  Ibey  *trngc*e^ 
at*in*t  for  two  bundled  ycai*. 

Ilr Rt  t.t,  driven  from  Sweden  by  Dane*. 'be* 
n-tllcd  on  the  Sea  of  Aiof ;  though  <lef.»u»l  l-» 
OtWaJj0tk*)|  they  c*labli»lnd  a  powrrml  r»n 


from  the  vicin-tv  of  Cnura*ns.  eonqnerrd  Scandinavia,  nnder  it*  chief, 
the  vouticer  Odir,  nbo  built  a  rity  M|tB*Jft.  with  a  triuplr,  ealabli'hed  a 
wor*hip  and  a  hi.rurchy,  introduced  Ihe  Runic  alphnhel,  and  «a«,  in 
•bort,  the  IrftlaUtor  and  civili/t-r  of  the  MHth,  Tin*  »  »•  about  So  or  Mi 
K  l'- ;  or,  a<  cording  lo  «>m*  bi*tnriaua,  in  Ihe  fifth  century'  H.  C,  at  tbe 
time  of  tho  iuvaaion  of  Scythia  by  Dariua  of  Prraia.  Thi*  chief,  Odin, 
•  u  coufoumled  with  tlir  god  Odin,  or  lV.*1rq,  who  ia  auppiHed  to  be  tbe 
*ame  «•  Buddha.  1  be  |i.-ople  of  that  part  of  Scandinavia  bt-.l  known  lo 
the  Roman*  wi  re  railed  ItMmvnt,,  m  Pliny',  lime,  whence,  |x-rlia|«f,  the 
nam"  Holland.  T.intu*  name*  tbe  N'«n»iir<  aa  Inhabitant*  of  Sweden,  long 
called  Sueonia  ;  and  th.  Sovnu  of  Norw  ay,  *otitb  of  Lakti  Malar,  w  here 
lav  the  city  Shorn,  or  Sigtuna. 

Tlie  name.  (I»IK>  appear,  irr.t  when,  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  third  century 
A.  I).,  they  rroau-d  tho  Dnir.ler,  and  deva«tatrd  Dacia  and  Thrace,  but 
were  bought  olf  and  Induced  to  n-lurn.  Thev  then  apread  ea'tward, — 
forming  tlie  Ostrogoth  nation,  —  crowed  tbe  Black  Sea.  and  ravaged  it* 
aifitlH-rn  aliore*.  In  *>il>,  th'-y  invaded  Maenloma  iinaiicci^^fully  ;  in  'JT-i, 
Dieia  wa*  given  up  to  the  western  portion  of  tbe  nation,  w  ho  were  called 


J'ui-'.IAju  Theiw  Daeian  Gi^li*,  or  Vi-igollia,  invaded  tlliricnln  iin-ut- 
rewfully.  win  n  I'otnlantine  I.  wa*  eiupi  r.u  .  but  L'onatantinc  II.  wtile<l 
thrm  in  Mir.ia,  w  liere  ihry  embraced  t'hn.tianity,  and  their  hUhoo,  IU> 
pli  lu",  about  ibe  niiildle  of  tlie  fuairtti  century,  wrote  the  translation  of 
the  Scripture*  eall-d  the  .V*M>fttku.  In  ICS,  ihe  Hun*  drove  the  o.tro- 
goth*  upon  the  Vi.igoth*.  who  look  refugo  in  Mu-»ia,  but  afterward  in- 
vaded 1  brace,  ami  e\erci.ed  great  influence  at  IVn-Uintinople,  a.  allle*, 
non.nariei,  ,,r  enemie*.  Their  hialory  under  AUric  and  Ataulph  ia 
given  in  Mir  aeetuint*  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  tMrogo«h.,  wlm 
had  nettled  in  I'innoni.i.  after  Ihe  dcalruction  of  the  linn*,  riu-ndol  ibeir 
power  over  Norn-um,  Hlia-tia,  and  Hltricum,  and  In  4MI  invaded  Italy,  a* 
clM-wherr  related.  Overthrown  by  .Naraea  in  ill,  the  Goth*  dgura  do 
longer  in  F.um<ie,  etcept  In  Spain. 

A  kingdom  of  (i-Uut  etinted  in  Scandinavia,  di*tinct  frnai  Sweden 
Proper,  till  the  twellth  century  A.  D,  when  it  waa  united  to  Sweden.  'I  lie 
(hlrogoih.  and  Vhugiah*  are  Ihought  to  have  been  derm  d  onginally 
fMm  Scandinavia.  In  A.  D.  100,  the  i'andtU  —  that  ia,  "  wnnJirtra  ''  — 
i.iied  hence  and  annoyed  Ihe  Roman*  ;  in  419,  they  pa**ed,w  ilh  tlie  S.eei 
and  .1hta>,  into  Spain  ;  and  thence,  very  *<«>n,  to  Africa,  whence  they  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  m  ranaacked  Rome  lhal  their  name  became  a  proverb  lor 
ruthle**  dc«tnirtivene**.  Oul  of  Scandinavia,  too,  came  the  Northmen, 
or  JJJWvMR*,  w  lao.  aa  early  a*  the  eighth  century,  apread  terror  and  devasta- 
Oonfrom  their  »hip<,  over  Ihe  .lo  re,  of  Europe,  from  Hie  rere**r*  of  Ihe 
Gulfed  Finland  to  Uie  rout*  of  Andaluaia.  In  S|«in.  Aa  Viklngar,  -  that 
i«,  •■  aeu  king*."  of  pirate.,  —  they  entered  every  Intel  l.ir  plunder  ;  racked 
rttie*,  and  at  laat  fuundeil  powerful  kingdoma  in  Ru«*ia.  at  Novgorod  and 
Kiev,  A.  D.  WW,  *c. ;  in  Normandy,  in  live  tenth  cenlury  ;  In  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  in  tbe  middle  of  tut  I  lib  century.  In  lOGft,  thi*  Standi- 
navian  rara  cou|aer*d  tngland,  and  infuwd  win*)  of  Ita 
i«g  clemeau  mao  Uie  En«li. 


The  earlv  Inhabitant*  of  the  great  eastern  plain  of  Europe  remain  to  r-» 
noticed,  't'hi*  hroad  tract  wa*  considered  a  part  of  Sevthia  ;  aAerwar4  it 
received  the  name  of  Scrmnru,.  The  Greek  cdome.  of  S««tbeni  aawi 
..tiled  In  re  between  HMU  and  fxi  It.  I".,  carried  on  a  fur  trade  amoag  lb*— 
.Sa.iam,  a*  Ihey  calh-d  Ihe  inhabitant*.  In  ''">  to  616  R.  C.  iiwueaaa.. 
driven  fr<>m  (he  .bore,  of  the  And,  by  ScefA.ow,  invaded  A.ta  Miner 
thriKi;h  t'olchi*.  The  C-»i*ei  ol  IVnmatk,  and'the  A'yoin  ol  Walea.are  •«.:»- 
pr-ed  lo  be  portion,  of  Ihe  ..ami-  people.  In  .VW  B.  I'.,  Ua-m*  II)  pU«m,  tu« 
Persian,  invadid  Southern  Ru*«ia  .  crc.*«ing  the  Hnniil>e,  be  manned  u 
Hie  Volga,  then  into  Hungary  ;  but  he  loet  nearly  all  hi*  army  vt  eigti 
hundred  Ihou.and  men,  though  he  could  not  bring  the  Srvlluan*  lo  a  get- 
rr:il  en gageuirnl.  lie  found  the  Suarowa'ej,  who  afterw  ard  gave  atme  U) 
Ihe  Snnnnta-,  wiilh  of  tlie  D..  i  .  the  jy«>h*i,  belw  een  Uie  Don  and  Vut^.  . 
a  nation  of  hunter.,  Ihe  yaare^jrrt*,  north  of  Hum,  lite  •WrJurUn.,  ut 
"  bliok  clotlii  d,"  between  the  Don  and  Dnii-|«-r  —  lhe.e  were  afterw  ard 
Called  Wwraiam,  whence  the  Rii**iaii*.  On  tlie  bank*  of  the  Priprta.  a 
branch  of  the  Dnieper,  were  the  Jim  drofhtg  i,  or  '•  cannibal*,"  without  taw. 

trtbumila  ;  aouth wot  w  ere  the  .Vc*n  ;  and  .oulheaxt  of  I 
Tliel**  and  Maro*rh.  in  Hungary,  »««  tlaC  . 
remain,  of  a  high,  primeval  civ  ilirntion. 

In  the  middle  of  ihe  second  century  A.  D.,  Uie  crHintry  frc 
<*ar|>athiana  and  Dnn.ter  lo  the  V.dga,  from  the  Artie  licean  lo  < 
wa.  called  Eumfiean  and  A.i.atic  SarmaU*,  *e|>arated  by  Ihe  Iki.  Iu 
naliona  were  most  of  them  coiibxinded  under  one  name,  /nmuaa,  \l-ml 
ia,  "  wagon-dwellers,"  because,  l.ke  Aaialic  Sc) tbtaiia,  Uiey  lived  n»-i!. 
in  wagon*.  The  name  of  Sevthia  wa.  now  Iran.ferred  lo  A«»a.  In  Vsi 
A.  D.,  we  nnd  Uie  empire  «r  the  Avar*  Ailing  all  Una  great  plain,  fmaw  tha 
KM*  and  Danube,  the  Baltic  aud  Arlic  Ocean,  to  tbe  Black  Sea,  tbe  Krai 
ban,  and  Ihe  Volga.  The  f.-o  were  in  Uie  north.  Ibe  ->/*»•  In  tbe  wn*t 
the  B»!ganaiu  on  tbe  Don,  the  (l'ptd*  III  Hungary.  About  Ihe  time  cf 
t'harleniagne,  Ihe  fiVaiad  />ara«  tf  R*tn*  oempie.  a  region  atMath  of  Ijkkm 
Ladoga,  w  hlle  the  bordering  empire  of  tbe  A'taiae.  nil*  Ihe  .pace  be*,  w  a*  w 
the  I  (i[aer  Dnieper,  the  I^vwer  Dniester,  the  Black  Sea,  ("auram.,  and  the 
Volga.  The  Gotha  and  the  Greek*  tben  ahared  Ihel'rimea  between  then 
In  A.  D.  1000,  the  grand  duchy  of  Ru*.ia  had  ah*.»be«  Beartv  all  lUe 
acuithern  half  of  r.uro(»-iin  Ru..ia;  Ihe  Parimtarr*  lav  between  it  and  ia. 
Black  Sea;  IVtlHinla.  Ijvonia,  and  Poland  between  it  and  Ibe  Baltic.  In 
A.  D.  i:  oo,  the  Kipiak  ensure  alrrtcbed  from  Lake  Aral  and  Sooa^aria.  tn 
Tartary ,  to  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic,  and  Novgorod  on  live  Gulf  of  linlaadL. 
and  Uie  Arctic  Ocean  ;  while  it  bad  Ihe  Black  Sea  and  Cancaau*  on  tba 


Near  the  end  of  Ihe  nfirentb  century,  Ihe  greal  eartem  plain  a*  < 
between  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  on  tbe  we«t,  the  K banal  eat  tb*> 
t "rimea  on  Ihe  *nuth  ;  thai  of  A*trnkan  on  Ihe  *oulb-ea*i ,  that  ./  ku.* 
on  the  east  -.  and  Ruaala  on  the  north- weal.  In  IMS,  Ruaata  had  aftv 
•orbed  n.-nrly  all  Ibe  plain,  from  tlie  Nlemen  and  Lower  Ihuntrf  enaa 
ward,  eice|«  the  Khanal  of  Krun,  along  Ibe  Black  Sea  and  luura 
wbicb  wi 


p. I  -  no  Ihe  Danube,  and  Id  A.  I).  47«'.,  under 
(>.l.  [i  rr,  i.a.k  R.  me.  Tlt«  Eoinh.ird*  cut  off 
linn),  mid  ihr  ttfl  nngrali-d  we.twnrd. 

llr.Tiu  KiAMi,  ET k i' m-a**,  in  Tii»miiy. 

Uli.l.i  MliiNrx,  a  Scandinavian  tribe. 

UlPPOPODIa,  ••  ii..l~_  feel,"  a  fleet  Scythian 

ir.be. 

Huh.1I,  Hi'**,  Finnic  Mongol*  from  the  t'ral 
and  Siberia  ,  •laning  fn;m  tlx-  Volga  and  A/..I" 
ill  A.  l».  371,  they  d-va'-tated  Kim,,  arid  gnve 
none  [o  llurigat) ,  *i  U.  C.  lo  A.  H.  5ohi.  The 
\  nugooU*  nrc  their  de»rcndanu. 

Hvi'r.l.BoKr.1,  "  bevond  Bote**,"  fabled  lo  live 
In  i  ond  llir  rold  w  ind*,  in  a  delightful  climnlc, 
Bad  to  attain  ((>«•  but  of  one  Uioo.*and  year*. 
Tin  tradition  uf  the*e  people  of  a  golden  age 
point*  to  a  hi(li  primeval  civilisation  m  Me 
n  irtli,  when  it*  climate  wu  tau 
in  l  .  utral  A*ia- 

I. 

In  ui,  rurliert  known  people  of  9| 

l?"u  .  Ihe  lla«oiie«  arr  b  rrinnanl. 
In;  m,  num-nt  Briton*  in   Suffolk,  Norfolk, 

Ciimliridgo,  and   Huntingdon  ;  mninu*  fur  a 

bloody  revolt  ngain*l  Rome,  A.  II.  30. 
Ili.y  in  v is,  on  the  Drav*  ami  Saave  to  the  Adri 

nlif.  The varimi* tribe*  —  Thraclan*  probably, 

a*  th'-y  tattooed   Ihrlr  bodn* —  united,  and 

n  ilhatond  Mnrcdon  and  Rome. 
I.x>i  l!Kr.»,«;aiila  of  Italy,  with  Milan  for  their 

c.ip.l.U.  They  greatly  aided  Hannibal 

R..|«e. 

IrTi:*,  Goth*  in  Jutland  ;  led  by 
Hoc**  to  England,  A.  D.  -Hi. 


lArviir.*,  in  Illyria  ;  warlike;  conquered  by  Ro 

in  i in  in  the  fir*t  century  H.  ('. 
)  A  PVi.r.*,  primitive  barbarian*  of  Southern  Italy 
I A  /.  wi:  .»,  Scilliian*  on  the  httt,  and  betweet 

Ibe  Uauulw  and  Tliei...  in  Temciwar. 


In 

l.li'tn CMniil,  Spartan*  of  Enconia,  or  Lace- 

drm-n.  ".reecc,  ll!«Uo  \V>  K.  C. 
LaMJOR  ARI>|,  '•  lone  javelin*,"  on  the  Elbe 
and  o.l.r,  in   Hr.ndenlnirg,  from  Sweden. 
Tn.  v  overran  Italy,  and  gave  name  to  Eotu- 

budy. 

I.Ai't  rii  »',  ntrrteutturi»t»  of  Tbc**nly,  who  eon- 
|i  nded  «  nh  the  nomadic  Centaur*,  and  united 
»  mi  Horn. 

I,, TIM,  tVftTim,  Roman*  originally  of  Lnti- 

uiii.  .iboiit  Rome. 
1.1.1. tun,  a  primitive  race  of  Greece,  probably 

P.  la-g  e. 

I.C«t<>VK-C«,  Cniilav  abonl  Eiinoge*,  France. 
El  M  km  I.  Illynan*  aboui  'Mn  und  in  Croatia, 

lann  d  for  iuiII  gallev*,  and  an  porter*. 
Elut  lis. »,  Ba»i|Ue*  aroond  Ihe  Gulf*  of  BbNOB 
and  l.voif,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Acnn;  »inig. 
i      Bled  c'uhty  year*  for  independence.     Tin  ir 
I      language,  (be  l.lrooain,  »lill  cu-n  in  Minorca. 
L|v<oi>r.<,  in  Vo»fe«,  i  he  turn  a  and  nild.tt 

of  tlw  ••au!«. 
Loch  I,  a  people  of  Greece  deneendid  from  the 
l^-hfea. 

LtaiTAM,  farly  inhabitant*  of  r.  rtugal. 

Mm 

M»rr.t»Cf«lA"i«,  KiMim,  ■*  ri1)ri«n«.  {overned 
bv  Hell,  nic  prinrr«,  n<ftli  of  l,reeee. 

M»n  nM*iM,  ••  K.rdrrineii  •  m  Morivra,  or 
bttween  the  Maine  and  Ncekar,  llien  in  Ho- 
hrnua. 

Mvudi,  on  the  l.ippe.    Anmher  nation,  near 
Rome,  healed  the  »oci»l  »nr  'M  B.  «'.,  and 
wre.trd  Ihnr  right*  from  Rome. 
MeionM  VTBU.1,  about  Met«,  a  powerful  Callo- 

IU-lelc  |»e»«|ile. 
Mr.l.aM,lll..*.il,  "M.vk   dreraed,"  In  Poulh 

R.i«-la,  Rhoiolan*,  Ru««ian«. 
Mi  >vr-ll,  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuae.  In 
Sal  U.  P.  they  dwelt  In  the  wood.. 


LIST   OK   EARLY  TRIBES. 


MOLOam,  of  Eplrui,  about  Vanina,  capital  of 

A  Mm  n  i.i. 

Mykmidoxe*,  of  Soulh  Theaaaly,  follower*  of 

Achillea  to  Troy. 

N. 
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Stum, 

llavia.  t 
Capital",  A.  II.  37. 
Net  ki   rk)thian»  at  Die 
and  Ho.- 

o. 

OORVSJS,  a  numenma  and  warlike  Thrnclan 
Uilie.  The  empire  eviended  from  the  Abdcra  to 
tike  Ihtnube,  from  Strvuioii  lo  Comlantinople. 

CE>oTRI,  peoiJe  ol  (Enotna,  '-wine-land,"  a 
pci  iltive  nee  of  SMithern  Italy. 

Omci,  Hie  i  hM.-l,  alioritiin  *  of  Italy. 

<>k novice*,  in  North  Wale*. 

Unci,  aborigine*  of  Central  Italy,  onfinating 
the  rtamnite*,  Eucani,  llrultit,  Habint,  lleink 
ci,  M.u«i,  fiUinni,  kc.  The  D^ran  wa*  long 
the  vulynr  l4inj;iir. 

OxTHOBOTIlik,  ii»troootiih,  in 
iiucrcd  Rout*  ,\.  U. 


P.eoir.a,  a 

Mai  edon. 

PcL»«iii,lheearl»e*t  known. 

PlUu  KAN",  aetllMi  Marwllle*.  UID  II.  C,  from 
PU.M-a-a  to  A«ia  Minor,  giving  the  Creek  ele- 
ment to  the  French  character. 

PllocUNa,  in  Central  Greece,  deacended  of  toe 
1^'legeaV 

Picti,  PICT8," 
I  mil. 

PlCIOSM, 


Ql-ADI,  In  Momrbi. 
ni  agalml  M 
peror I  they  I 
tun  A.  I). 

Ul'IKITE*.  a 


».  Thev  joined  Ihe  Mnrroman- 
t«  Anloninu*.  Ihe  Roman  US- 
UI lohMorv  inlbe  fifth  ccn 


of  111*  Ro- 


ll. 


RCDOMt*.  Uaul*  aboul  Renne*. 

KtMl,  Utlll*  alt'iilt  Rheiin*. 

Rii  in,  in  the  Urn"in*,  L'ri,  Utah*,  the  Tyrol, 

A.C,  in  dwitxerUnd. 
Rhi.xvi  am,  Rmixvni,  the  Rn*  and  Ainu, 
the  rail)  Ru**i,in*,  nrar  the  aourre*  of  the 
li  'ii  and  liuieper.  Iluring  the  flr»t  three  cen- 
tnriea  lli-v  ocru|Med  lite  WNithern  (art*  of  Po- 
land, Red  KuMia,  and  Kwvla,  the  very  aeal* 
by  the  Ruaaian*  of  the  ninth  cenury. 


tAMfal,  s  vni%r*,une  of  the  moat  ancient  tribe* 

of  Casual  Italy. 
H  a  I.  v.*M,  held  pnaam  of  Ihe  Pennine  Alp*  one 

hundred  and  fifty  yenr*ngain«t  Rome. 
HaMMTC*.  a  Mnbine  Irlbe  ea«t  of  Rome  ;  ad- 

niimMe   trooiHi,  and  bringing  inlo  the  field 

eighty  thousand  fiMit  and  eight  Ih'Mimnd  hnrar. 

The«e  *>  ell  due iplined  «  long  rivalled  Rome, 
f  Mi  in,  of  Sardinia  .  named  from  a  colon!*!.  Har- 

dit*.  wild  to  have  been  eon  of  llercule*.   It  i* 

•till  Ikailwron*  in  |>arU,  and  contain*  cairn*  of 

•tone  erected  liOO  B.  »'. 

H  At'  HO  Jg  AT  -f.,    people  of 

tween  the  Dun,  Volga,  and 
gave  name  to  Harmalia. 

rixnxM,  originally  In  lloMeln.  They  .pread 
and  idiiained  eitenitf*  power  In  North  Ger- 
many, England  Hr. 

ivihvjvuxi,  pei  pM  of  Ihe  p  IIMaJi  of 
Sweden  and  Nuiaav. 

BoOBDUvCI,  lllvrian  Gaul*  who  eitended  their 
empire  lo  Thrace  and  the  Oanuba*. 

eVoTi.  l  elt*  of  f-c«ltand,  from  Spain 


Pctthx,  ScTTHUJta,  In  Pout  hern  1 
Mkhxokei,  German*  upon  Ihe  Elbe. 
8r*io*JEa,  Gaul*  who  invaded  Italy  under  a 

Rrennu*,  pillaged  Rome,  *ettled  in  Liubna, 

and  were  eitermlnaled.  9*i  B.  C. 
Sicambki,  a  p.n.erf-1  German  tribe  around  the 

TAnTiemd1 1^  Ibe  't^.lh  trf'tito^hi^e  "by 


Tibenu*. 

BlCAJTI,  Hicri.l,  the  earlrnt  known  tribe*  of 
PtCllr.  The  .-^icani  were  the  more  ancient ;  Ihe 
Siculi,  Pelaagutta,  Went  from  Lauun,  near 

Rome. 

rJlol  liE*,  In  Southern  Wale*,  about  Caerleon. 
Cjrjcucu*.  Uveir  prince,  wa*  rabdued  by  r 
In  Ihe  rirM  cenlury  A.  U. 

SlToMEa,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  i 
ol  Eake  Malar,  near  the  old  capital  Sigtuna. 

SLAVi.nr  A%Ti;*,  a  large,  •Hong,  warlike,  but 
dirty  race  of  Sarmatia,  Irmu  the  l)nie*ler  lo 
the  Hon.  l/niting  with  Hie  Yenedl.ltuy  fought 
Ihe  frank*,  in  tike  »uth  century  A.  D.,  they 
cr»>*ed  the  Ihinutie,  and  •ettled  in  Slavonia. 
The  Uohemi,  Sorabi,  Sile*ii,  Pokmi,  t  aawthii, 
Rugii,  ate,  belonged  to  tin*  rice,  which  origin- 
ated Ihe  Rn.-ian.,  I'oli.,  Bohemian*,  Moravi- 
an*, i  annlhian*,  Slovao,  A.c. 

Sr  AKTAMi*.  of  Greece,  in  l^roiua. 

Pt-EMttoajca,  Gaul,  about  S.n.»on*. 

St XVI,  "red  hatred,"  a  German  union  from  th* 
I  hi ii u be  to  ihe  Halite,  including  tlk*  Lany>ibar- 
dl,  hem  none*,  Angli,  Cattl,  Marcomanni,  I  'tin, 
Sygainbri,  Ac.    Suabia  wa*  named  from  Ihrra. 

Sl  io^ts,  in  Sweden,  to  wh.ch  they  gave  name. 

T. 


Tu- 
■eof 


Tai'*),  In  tbe 
gem  In  Diana. 

Tai  kim,  Eigurlan*  on  Ibe  I'pper  Po, 
nn.    Hannibal  plundered  it. 

Tectosaoe*,  a  nu me rou*  and  powerful 
Gaul*  nrar  the   Pvrrnee*.     A  part 
through  the  llrrryuian  forett,  Pannonia, 
Macedonia,  lo  Galatta,  in  Am*  Minor. 

Ttl'TOXi,  Ttt'TOMEs,  aeveral  united  tribe*  of 
Germany,  who  marched  •outh  from  the  Elbe, 
and  were  defeated  by  Ihe  Roman*,  about  1U0 

b.  r. 

THE  aces,  Th»acia!»»,  an  early  civdired,  pow- 
erful race  in  Turkey,  to  whom  Ihe  Greek*,  Ac, 
were  much  Indebted  for  their  progre**. 

TBIBLLLI,  the  Bluet  powerful  tribe  of  the  Thra- 
riana. 

Tbibocci,  Germai.*,  about  Sira*hurg. 
TrimobaNTE*,  am  lent  people  of  Emex  and 

Middle.  .,  England. 
TAMiM,  ibe  fir.l  German  tribe  that  crowed  the 

Rhine. 

TrBDETAxri,  in  Andaloala,  where  I 

the  Elyalan  Field*. 
TtnCt,  in  Tuscany, 


V. 


UBIl,  a 


V. 


Va*JDAt.t,  Vamdalb,  Gmh*  from  Sweden  who 
pa**ed  into  Gcimsny,  Sp.ln,  and  Africa,  in 
A.  I).  4fJ. 

Vjucovn,  in  Navarre,  about  Pampeluna. 
Veiikntex,  of  Vrn.  near  Rome  ;  conquered 

after  a  ten  year*'  nege. 
V'EXEOI,  German*  on  the  Viatula,  bear  It* 

mouth. 

VESETI,  Heieti,  near  Ihe  Pn.  from  A*i«  Mi- 
nor, or  Ihe  north  ;  driven  lo  tbe  Uland*  by  tlw 
Hun*.  In  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  they  f 
Venice. 

VtMMUCt,  In  Wirtemberg  and  Bavart* 
Aug*burg. 

VnLi  i,  a  numerou*  and  powerftal  nation  of 

Southern  France. 
Voi.BCI,  nelghhoc*  of  early  Rome,  with 
ahe  contended  for  Iwo  hundred  year*. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

Christianization  of  Europe —  Greek  Church  — 
Protestantism  —  Feudalism  —  The  Papa- 
cy —  Crusades  —  Arts,  &pc 

Having  thus  piven  a  glance  at  the  early  nations  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  trace  the  progress  of  Christianity 
nmong  them.  The  ago  of  Constantine  (A.  P.  335) 
saw  all  south  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  a  part  of  the 
Christian  Roman  empire  ;  and,  as  already  remarked, 
the  liyltt  of  Christianity  shot  its  rnys  into  the  darkness 
ol  heathenism  beyond,  from  the  Roman  cities,  —  foci 


of  civilization,  —  which  were  situated  on  these  two 
frontier  streams. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the  commence- 
mcnt  of  the  ninth  centuries,  the  pope  of  Rome  was 
endowed  with  temporal  possessions,  and  claimed  not 
only  supreme  spiritual  power  on  earth,  hut  the  right  to 
bestow  or  take  away  crowns  at  pleasure.  Charle- 
magne at  this  time  upheld  this  power,  and  was  sustained 
by  it ;  he  endeavored,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  to  ex- 
tend both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  of  Chris- 
tianity, inlo  Heathendom  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  Islam  in  the  south-west.     Hence  he  invaded 
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Moorish  Spain,  and  spent  thirty  years  in  accomplish- 1  ty,  A.  D. 
ing  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
The  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  was  carried 
forward  by  a  branch  of  the  church  militant,  the  order 
of  Teutonic  knights,  who  conquered  pagan  Prussia  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Christendom  was  further  en- 
larged, a  little  later,  by  the  subjugation  of  Esthonin 
and  Livonia,  through  the  bloody  efforts  of  another 
militant  order  of  the  church  — the  knights  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Sword.  Poland  was  converted  in  965 — 969. 
St.  Adalbert  also  labored,  about  this  time,  as  a  zealous 
and  successful  missionary  in  the  conversion  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia.  And  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  devoted  Papist  missionaries 
were  for  ages  constant  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the 
heathen  of  Europe  to  Christianity.  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  evangelized  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
Lithuania  embraced  Christianity,  and  Russiu  was  con- 
verted to  the  Greek  church  by  its  intercourse  with 
Constantinople,  under  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  churches, 
or  congregations,  was  very  simple.  A  bishop,  so 
called  from  his  44  suj»er\  ision,"  or  44  over-seeing,"  as 
pastor,  was  at  the  head  of  each,  and  sometimes  of  more 
than  one,  congregation.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
metropolis,  would  of  course  have  some  precetlency, 
when  the  delegates  of  the  congregations  met  in  coun- 
cil. But  the  metropolitan  bishop,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
after  a  time  claimed  extraordinary  power,  even  insisting 
that  he  was  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who, 
it  was  asserted,  received  the  rank  of  vice-head  of  the 
church  from  the  Savior!  This  claim  was  disputed, 
and  particularly  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  also  acquired  great  consideration  from  being 
head  pastor  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. After  a  long  controversy,  this  difference  of 
views  led,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  separation 
of  the  Eastern,  or  Greek  part  of  the  church,  which 
acknowledged  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from 
the  Western,  or  Latin  part,  which  looked  to  the  pope 
of  Rome,  as  its  chief. 

The  Greek  church  is  now  tho  established  religion 
of  Russia,  Greece,  and  part  of  Austria.  It  numbers 
more  than  sixty-two  millions  of  worshippers,  six  sev- 
enths of  whom  are  in  Europe.  Its  churches  arc  gen- 
erally bedecked  with  tawdry  pictures,  of  which  the 
face  and  hands  are  [minted,  while  tho  drapery,  Aic, 
are  in  basso  relievo  of  silver  and  gold  plates,  or  tinsel. 
It  regards  but  two  sacraments  as  divine  —  baptism  and 
the  eucharist,  or  Lord's  supper.  Its  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  similar  to,  but  more  simple  than,  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  most  of  its  votaries  are 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

We  may  here  remark,  with  regard  to  the  other  reli- 
gions of  Europe,  that  the  Mahometan  counts  six 
millions  of  worshippers,  tho  Papal  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions,  and  the  Protestant  about  fifty  mil- 
lions. In  general  terms,  the  Greek  church  may  be 
said  to  occupy  Eastern  Europe,  the  Catholic  Southern, 
and  the  Protestant  Northern  Europe. 

Protestantism  originated,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, in  a  growing  desire  to  rid  the  political  world 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  purify  religion 
from  the  corruptions  of  tradition,  aud  the  abuses 
of  a  sensual  priesthood.  The  Albigenses,  in  France, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  suprema- 
cy, and  were  exterminated  with  ruthless  feroci- 


ty, A.  I).  1226.  A  remnant  of  similar  Christi-ins 
I  the  Vaudois,  took  refuge  in  Piedmont ;  where  twen- 
ty thousand  of  them  are  still  found.  In  the  rieit 
century,  the  Lollards,  or  Wicliffites,  in  England,  aimed 
|  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity  from 
the  Bible  text.  These  were  followed  by  the  llussiut, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  re- 
formers did  not  acquire  sufficient  power  to  resist  the 
persecutions  of  the  ruling  church,  the  Pupal,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  kiugs  and 
governments  aided  tho  enthusiasm,  virtue,  courage, 
and  intelligence  of  individual  reformers,  and  protected 
them  from  fire  and  fagot,  the  dungeon  and  the  rack. 
By  the  Lutheran  and  other  established  churches,  the 
44  reformation  "  is  now  held  to  be  accomplished ;  by 
the  independent  sects  of  Christendom,  it  is  considered 
to  be  still  and  ever  progressive. 

There  are  several  interesting  phases  presented  bv 
the  history  of  Europe  previous  to  tho  reformation. 
Feudalism,  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  and  Chicalry, 
have  each  exerted  a  vast  influence,  during  the  Dark  or 
Middle  Ages,— A.  D.  500  to  1500,— nor  is  their 
influence  yet  at  an  end. 

Feudalism  was  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
imperfect  organization  of  the  militant  tribes  thai 
overran  the  Roman  empire.  We  may  observe  its 
elementary  state  in  the  present  nnd  past  politico- 
military  organization  of  Tartary,  the  primeval  home 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Slavery  of  labor  was 
the  basis  of  feudalism,  and  the  conquered  were,  of 
course,  the  slaves ;  the  soldier  was  the  citizen.  Th< 
normal  state  being  tliat  of  war,  the  man  of  that  iron 
age  full  often 

"  Lay  down  to  rest  with  corselet  braced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard, 
Carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred." 

War  was  its  only  business  and  sole  glory ;  literature  its 
mock,  and  might  its  right.  In  feudalism  originated 
many  false  ideas  of  honor  which  still  prevail ;  con- 
tempt of  any  labor  but  that  of  human  butchery  ;  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  and  a  thousand  unjust  privilege* 
and  distinctions  which  have  long  cursed,  and  nre  still 
cursing,  even  the  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  the 
earth.  Our  own  ago  has,  however,  seen  one  after 
another  of  the  relics  of  feudalism  yielding  and  crum- 
bling awoy  before  the  progress  of  rational  liberty  in 
Europe. 

The  institution  of  the  Papacy  was  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  moulding  the  character  of  tbe 
middle  ages,  and  indeed  of  modern  Europe.  At 
first,  die  barbarians  carried  every  thing  by  brute  force 
but  gradually  the  Christian  priesthood  obtained  a  qtW 
ascendency,  which  tempered  the  ferocity  of  the  rob- 

ieath,  the  cler- 
influence  over 

the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  Rome  spiritual,  with 
her  ghostly  armies,  had  renewed  the  sway  of  Ronw 
imperial,  with  her  steel-clad  legions.  Nor  was  tho 
influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  less  with  the  masses. 
Its  ranks  were  recruited  from  all  classes;  end  tb*» 
poorest  hind,  if  he  possessed  talent,  might  rise  through 
the  grades  of  the  priesthood  to  a  level  with  die  proud- 
est nobles,  and  evon  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  might** 
emperors.  Hence  die  church  often  stood  between  power 
and  its  victim,  and  occasionally  represented  the  dem- 
ocratic elements  of  society.  By  its  inferior  prve*:- 
hood.  vowed  to  perpetual  poverty,  it  readied  n»»d  cov'J 


bers.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne's 
gy,  indeed,  had  acquired  unbounded 
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move  the  very  dreys  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
'|n*riii  spirit,"  doubtless,  now  yearned  for  greater 
purity  of  religion,  a  more  sincere  Christianity,  as  they 
perceived  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  corrupted  by 
th<-  [Nisses^ion  of  power,  and  immersed  in  the  selfish 
luxuries  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  priesthood  felt 
their  grasp  upon  the  higher  classes  was  growing 
precarious,  as  intelligence  duwned  upon  the  night  of 
U'»rltariM)i.  The  popes,  therefore,  endeavored  to  build 
t'icir  sway  upon  a  broader  basts.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  invention  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars, — 
instituted  to  stem  the  corrupt  self-indulgence  of  the 
at;i\  —  the  pontiffs  craftily  granted  these  holy  beggars 
unreasonable  immunities  and  privileges.  Thus  they 
succeeded  in  converting  a  largo  class  of  that  sort  of 
men  who  were  born  fanatics,  and  might  fiave  become 
reformers,  into  the  mightiest  supporters  of  tlic  system 
they  had  sworn  to  subvert. 

As  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  agitated  all  minds  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  subsided,  the  religious  feeling  of  Europe, 
having  gained  depth  and  universality  through  the  inde- 
faligahle  efforts  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  age,  found  full  expression  in  the  crusades. 
The  barefooted  fanatic,  Peter,  travelling  from  realm  to 
realm,  pictured  to  the  people,  in  frightful  colors,  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  fellow-Christians  from  the  persecuting 
iufidel,  who  trampled  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  blessed 
Savior.  Pope  Urban  seconded  him,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1096,  the  First  Crusade  started  for  Palestine.  Eighty 
thousand  were  led  on  by  Peter,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand soon  followed.  The  folly  of  this  infatuated  ban- 
ditti was  only  equalled  by  their  barbarity,  especially 
oward  the  Jews.  Two  thirds  were  cut  "off  by  those 
whom  they  had  outraged,  the  rest  by  Sultan  Sufyman  on 
the  plains  of  Nice.  But  Godfrey  soon  followed  with  a 
line  army  and  able  generals,  one  hundred  thousand 
horse,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  took  Jeru- 
salem, founding  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 

A.  D.  1099. 

The  Second  Crusade  was  preached  by  Si.  Bernard. 
in  1 117,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Germans  and 
French,  under  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  Vll.,  entered 
Asia.    Cutirud  was  defeated  at  Iconium,  and  Louis  at 
Laodicca,  both  in  Asia  Minor.    In  1174,  Sultan  Su- 
ladin  took  Jerusalem.    To  recover  it,  the  Third  Cru- 
sade was  undertaken  by  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
Richnrd  I.  of  England,  and  Frederic  Barbaroesa  of 
Germany,  A.  D.  1 190.    Frederic  was  drowned.  The 
other  two  took  Acre,  quarrelled,  and  Philip  returned 
in  disgust.    Richard  made  peace  with  Saladin,  after 
defeating  him  at  Ascalon,  and,  on  his  return,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Germany.    In  1202,  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  set  out  with  on  immense  army  on  a  Fourth 
Crusade,  but  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  went 
no  further.    John  do  Bricnne,  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  invaded  Egypt,  to  break  the  power  of  tho 
sovereign  of  Jerusalem  at  its  centre;  he  took  Dami- 
etta,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  thus  ended 
the  Fifth  Crusade.    St.  Louis  IX.  of  Franco  invaded 
K^vpt  in  124$,  with  his  queen,  his  three  brothers,  and 
nil  the  knights  of  France;  this  was  the  Sixth  Cru- 
Made.    He  was  defeated  and  imprisoned;   be,  how- 
ever, ransomed  himself,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  Holy  Land,  before  returning  to  France.    After  a 
wi*c   reign  of  thirteen  years,  Louis,  urged  on  by  a 
•~<'ttim  of  his  fanaticism,  undertook  a  crusade  against 
rhe  Moors,  and,  laying  siege  to  Tunis,  perished  with  his 
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army  by  pestilence,  A.  D.  1270.  Thus  ended  the  Seren'h 
and  lust  Crusade.  Some  writers  make  ten,  namely,  in 
109fi,  1110,  '50,  '90,  '95,  1209,  '17,  '28,  '40,  '48. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  incredible  instances 
of  the  "  exaltation  "  of  feeling  which  was  produced  and 
sustained  by  the  crusades,  is  what  was  called  the  CA|7- 
drens  Crusatle.  In  the  district  of  Vendome,  in  France, 
in  1212,  there  appeared  a  shepherd  boy,  named 
Stephen,  who  exhibited  a  letter  purporting  to  be  a  com- 
mission received  from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  authorizing 
him  to  go  forth  and-conqucr  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 
44  None,"  he  suid,  *»  but  innocent  children  could  hope 
for  success  ;  for  Christ  had  declared  that  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Accordingly,  seven  thou- 
sand urchins  were  led  by  him  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Adriatic,  where  they  were  murdered  by  the  pirate  in- 
habitants of  that  coast.  These  were  followed  by  more 
than  thirty  thousand  buys  and  young  maidens,  who 
took  ship  at  Marseilles,  and  being  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  were  either  drowned  or  enslaved. 

It  was  only  during  such  phenomena  ns  the  crusades, 
that  Chivalry  could  have  attained  perfection.  The 
man  of  Feudalism,  though  he  gloried  in  murder 
legalized  by  war,  and  considered  the  bedizened 
soldier  as  44  the  highest  style  of  man,"  was  not  all 
fiend.  The  natural  desire  to  relieve  misery  remained. 
Upon  this  were  ingrafted  tho  pride  and  taste  of  aristo- 
cratic life,  with  its  code  of  honor.  The  fiery  heart  of 
the  gallant  Arab,  exhaling  itself,  as  from  time  imme- 
morial, in  songs  to  his  peerless  lady  love  ;  the  loyal 
respect  of  the  Teuton  for  the  sex  ;  a  common  religion 
widening  the  sympathies  and  consecrating  them  to  a 
common  purple  ; — add  that  unappeasable  thirst  for 
glory,  that  yearning  nfter  superhuman  excellence,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  race,  —  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  of  chivalry.  Honor,  courtesy,  piety, 
disinterestedness,  and  gnllnntry  were  its  soul,  and  they 
often  produced  the  moral  sublime  in  action.  Chivalry, 
as  a  regularly  organized  European  institution,  dates 
from  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  crusades  had  first 
given  a  public  opinion  to  the  various  Christian  nations 
who  met  in  Palestine,  armed  in  a  common  cause. 

Tho  Orders  of  Chivalry  were  numerous,  and  their 
rules  similar  to  those  of  the  monks.  The  earliest  so- 
ciety of  the  kind  was  in  A.  I>.  499,  when  Clovis  I. 
instituted  the  44  Order  of  the  Holy  Urn."  That  of 
44  the  Oak"  was  established  by  Ximenes,  king  of 
Navarre,  in  722  ;  that  of 44  the  Genet,"  by  Charles  Mar- 
tcl,  in  726.  The  earliest  order  of  the  crusades,  was 
that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  There 
were,  beside,  the  orders  of  the  Knights  Templars ; 
of  44 the  Cross  and  Sword;"  the  Teutonic  Knights; 
the  Knights  Hospitallers;  of  Mercy,  and  others. 
Those  retained  in  England,  even  now,  are  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  instituted  in  1350;  of  the  Thistle,  re- 
vived in  16X7;  of  St.  Patrick,  instituted  in  1783;  of 
the  Bath,  revived  in  1725. 

The  Manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  revolting,  present  much  that  is  picturesque  and 
pleasing,  and  much  that  contrasts  with  tho  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  modern  life.  But  while  the  hollow 
and  fantastic  forms  of  chivalry  prevailed  in  high  life, 
cloaking  almost  universal  licentiousness,  boorish  rude- 
ness proclaimed  the  vulgarity  of  the  people.  The 
settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy 
put  an  end  to  literature  and  classical  learning.  Kings 
and  princes  could  not  write,  and  scarcely  cne  of  their 
subjects  acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  letters.  The 
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rough  baron  thanked  the  holy  Virgin  that  no  son  of 
his  was  so  low  as  to  bo  able  to  read  or  write.  Even 
the  clergy  soon  fell  into  the  same  depths  of  ignorance. 
;  France  reached  the  lowest  point  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth,  England  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  centu- 
ry ;  and  during  the  tenth  century,  literature  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Italy.  In 
992,  it  was  asserted  that  scarce  a  person  in  Rome 
knew  the  alphabet ;  not  one  priest  of  a  thousand  in 
Spain  could  write  a  letter.  Superstition,  brooding  in 
this  thick  darkness,  now  gave  birth  to  her  myriad  phan- 
;  toms ;  trials  by  ordeal  and  duel  showed  that  reason 
had  yielded  up  every  corner  of  her  empire.  Crimes 
|  were  frequent,  especially  perjury,  which  strikos  at  the 
root  of  all  social  security.  In  short,  the  degradation  of 
society  was  complete.  Yet  out  of  this  chaos  —  ordained 
for  the  very  purpose — a  degree  of  order  has  arisen. 

The  art  of  arts  in  Europe  has  been  that  of  war. 
In  France,  during  the  last  five  centuries,  her  years  of 
war  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
—  namely,  thirty-five  civil,  forty  religious ;  seventy-six 
!    on  her  own  soil,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  foreign. 
Her  great  and  sanguinary  battles  have  been  eighty- 
four.    Other  countries  would  present  as  piteous  a  spec- 
tacle I    In  tho  sixteenth  century,  there  were  eighty- 
!    five  years  of  war ;  in  the  seventeenth,  sixty-nine  ;  in 
J     tho  eighteenth,  fifty-eight;  making  a  total  in  those 
three  centuries  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  of 
j     wnr,  to  eighty-eight,  only,  of  peace !    Tho  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  is,  of  early  Europe,  is  a  cata- 
!     logue  of  wars !    But  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder 
j     has  taken  the  place  of  the  scythe-chariots,  battering- 
rams,  balistas,  bow-guns,  javelins,  wild-fire,  and  all 
other  implements  of  destruction  from  time  immemorial. 
This  change  has  given  to  intellect  its  proper  superiority 
i    over  bruto  force  —  has  made  the  few  and  weak  equal 
\    to  the  numerous  and  strong.    Wars  generally  have 
,     become  shorter  and  less  bloody,  and  being  carried  on 
\    chiefly  by  mercenaries,  whose  trade  it  is,  —  the  misery 
\    to  families  is  less.    The  introduction  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity in  war,  if  realized,  will  tend  still  more  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  science  over  numbers,  and  forever 
insure  European  civilization  against  such  an  irrup- 
tion of  barbarism  as  destroyed  that  of  Rome.  War, 
too,  is  now  conducted  on  such  a  scale,  and  its  neces- 
sities are  so  costly,  that  kings  cannot  carry  it  on  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  moneyed  interest ;  and  this  is 
ever  and  instinctively  opposed  to  war  and  all  its  waste- 
fulness and  uncertainties.    Power  has  passed  from  the 
sword  to  the  purse ;  and  should  the  bankers  of  West* 
ern  Europe  refuse  to  loan  the  great  colossus  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  necessary  funds  for  his  wars,  the  arms  of 
that  tremendous  power  may  be  at  once  tied  —  his 
mercenaries  may  mutiny  in  their  cantonments,  and  his 
ships  rot  in  their  docks ! 

Tho  numerous  Inventions  which  have  blessed  the 
few  latter  centuries  of  European  civilization,  also  pre- 
clude all  fear  that  it  will  again  be  plunged  into  the 
chaos  from  which  we  have  now  traced  its  emergence. 
Mental  darkness  can  never  cover  the  nations  again, 
for  printing  has  been  invented.  Priestcraft  can  never 
palsy  the  energies  of  the  mind,  for  science  has  driven 
superstition  from  its  murky  corners.  Despotism  can 
never  oppress  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  commerce 
has  found  new  continents,  where  Liberty  may  fold 
her  fostering  wing  over  her  children,  unmolested.  Na- 
tions can  never  again  look  upon  each  other  as  "  natu- 
ral eaemies,"  for  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  the 


facilities  of  trade  and  travel,  have  linked  the  m  wi  3 
thousand  bonds  of  pleasant  and  profitable  intc  rco-.-.r-/--. 
War  can  never  more  bo  the  great  business  of  tuition  - : 
for  the  middling  classes,  whose  comforts  are  at  s';ik<-. 
are  the  majority,  and  perceive  now  nnd  forever  the 
miserable  absurdity  of  a  state  of  warfare.  Abo\o 
is  our  age  blessed  with  the  clear  light  of  the  gosprj 
tens  of  millions  of  Bibles  are  distributed  throughout 
the  earth,  and  the  light  of  these  torches  of  truth,  flow- 
ing upon  millions  of  hearthstones,  can  never  again  be 
extinguished. 

Thirty-six  centuries  ago,  Europe  began  with  the 
savage;,  the  pirate,  the  robber — who  contended  with 
the  wild  beasts  for  tho  possession  of  the  soil.  She 
passed  through  centuries  of  infinite  toils,  sufferings, 
struggles,  and  triumphs,  till  sho  reached  her  cul- 
minating point  of  material  civilization  under  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  human  beings  enjoyed  all  they  were 
capable  of  enjoying  under  the  peaceful  shadow  of  her 
eagles.  A  few  centuries  later,  and  all  was  chaos. 
The  philosopher,  disgusted  with  the  science  which 
brought  him  only  a  knowledge  of  new  forms  of  woe, 
dared  not  look  about  or  beyond  himself,  and  sunk 
into  the  sensualist,  greedy  of  the  moments  of  pleas- 
ure he  could  snatch  from  the  misery  around  him. 
Even  the  Christian  forsook  the  ranks  where  be  should 
have  battled  for  humanity,  and  slunk  into  the  cloister 
of  the  monk,  or  the  cell  of  the  anchorite.  Nearly  ^ 
many  centuries  have  again  rolled  over  Europe ;  and 
now,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  Christian,  what  a  dif- 
ferent  prospect  is  presented  !  It  is  true,  that  evils  still 
exist ;  despotism,  the  radical  curse  of  mankind,  holds 
sway  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  presenting  its  usual 
spcctnclcs  of  unbounded  wealth,  high  intelligence,  and 
elegant  refinement  among  the  privileged  few,  con- 
trasted with  hopeless  poverty,  debasing  ignorance,  &ud 
unspeakable  misery,  on  the  part  of  the  million.  But 
the  monarchical  institutions  which  have  created  and 
cherished  this  state  of  things,  as  the  best  that  human 
policy  can  devise,  or  that  Providence  permits,  are 
either  tottering  to  a  speedy  fall,  or  undergoing  modifi- 
cations which  tend  to  their  final,  but  inevitable,  disso- 
lution.  The  very  foundations  on  which  they  stood  are 
themselves  undermined.  European  society  has,  fox 
ages,  rested  upon  the  doctrine  that  God  had  given 
power  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  this  system  was  both  treason  and  im- 
piety. This  doctrine  of  absolute  conservatism  has 
given  way  to  that  of  progress.  The  latter  is  now  a 
common  creed  throughout  one  half  of  Europe.  **  A 
better  day  is  coming,"  is  not  only  the  song  of  the 
sighing  millions,  but  the  faith  of  philanthropists,  and 
the  hobby  of  partisans,  politicians,  and  statesmen.  In 
France,  monarchy  is  already  dead, never  to  be  perma- 
nently revived.  There  is  neither  loyalty  to  a  dynasty 
nor  a  rich  and  time-honored  peerage,  nor  a  chun-h 
allied  to  the  state,  nor  nnv  other  of  those  pillars  indis- 
pensable to  tho  support  of  a  throne.  Nor  can  tN^e 
things  be  created,  in  the  present  enlightened  age, 
among  n  people  who  have  learned  to  despise  them. 
France,  it  would  seem,  must  settle  down  upon  a  popular 
government,  and  all  southern  Europe  will  speedily 
follow  her  example.  To  this  Issue  the  course  of 
events  inevitably  tends.  Before  the  end  is  reached, 
there  may  be  violent  agitation;  but  we  may  hope  ihot 
liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity  may  soon  follow,  u>  ;he 
compensation  for  ages  of  darkness  and  despottsia. 

  -—   .  .   
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXII. 

A.  0.  1000  to  1390. 

The  Northmen  in  America  —  Discoveries  of 
tin  Ii  rhimh  rs —  Voyages  of  Diorn  and  Leif 
—  Settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Yin  land  — 
Voyage  of  Niccolo  Zeno  —  Discovery  of  Es- 
totiland —  The  alleged  Discoveries  of  the 
Welsh. 

America,  or  the  Western  Continent,  lies  between 
lie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  extending  from  the 
li  fly -sixth  degree  of  southern  latitude  to  tho  polar 
regions  of  the  north.  North  and  South  America  are 
joined  together  by  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Daricn, 
which  is  only  forty  mile*  m  breadth  in  its  narrowest 
|inrt.  Its  length  is  nine  thousand  miles,  and  its  entire 
extent  fifteen  millions  of  square  miles.  Its  climate 
embraces  that  of  every  zone  ;  but  its  eastern  coast  is 
geMtnUy  colder  than  places  in  the  same  Intitudo  in 
oilier  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  continent,  the  operations  of  nature  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
valleys,  and  forests  strike  the  eye  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  pro|>ortions.  The  noble  streams  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
l,a  Plata,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. The  lakes  of  America  resemble  seas  in  mag- 
nitude ;  and  the  immense  mountain  range  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  longest  in  the  world. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that,  while  the  vegetable  and 
nnimal  kingdoms  of  the  western  continent  present 
aspects  resembling  those  of  the  old  world,  there  is 
still  an  almost  universal  difference  in  the  species.  We 
have  oaks,  elms,  firs,  and  other  trees,  bearing  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  same  kinds  in  Europe;  yet 
scarce  on  instance  of  identity  is  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  forests.  We  have  deer,  foxes,  squirrels, 
Ate.;  yet  in  no  case  are  they  tho  same  as  those  of  the 
eastern  continent.  Wo  have  a  few  birds  identical 
with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  they  are  of  kinds 
ihat  might  pas*  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

Referring  for  further  geographical  details  to  our 
views  of  North  and  South  America,  we  propose  to  give 


a  brief  sketch  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  on 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  and  those 
of  Columbus  and  his  followers.  We  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  history  of  North  America,  and  it? 
several  political  divisions,  and  that  of  South  America 
with  its  political  divisions.  These  subjects  will  bo 
treated  in  tho  following  order :  — 

1.  Sketch  of  North  America.  2.  Polar  Regions 
British  America.  4.  United  States.  5.  Mexico 
Guatimala.  7.  West  Indies.  8.  South  America 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Equadftr.    10.  Peru. 

12.  Chili.  13.  Patagonia.  14.  Buenos 
Uruguay.    16.  Puruuuav.    17.  Brazil. 


:< 
I 
9 

11.  Bolivia. 
Ay  res.  15. 
18.  Guiana 
With  the 
Mexico  and 


excepnon  or  tho  two  great  nations  of 
Peru,  the  inhabitants  of  America,  when 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  were  in  a  savage  or  bar- 
barous state,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  their  condition,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  regions  which  they  occupied. 
Nor  have  these  rude  tribes  improved  in  any  material 
degree  since  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans.  If 
we  compare  the  American  Indians  with  the  natives 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  we  shall  find  that  the  superiority 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  conducting  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  depends  chiefly  upon  two  circumstances, 
the  use  of  tame  animals  and  the  possession  of  iron 
and  other  hard  metals.  But  the  aborigines  of  America 
had  not  reduced  animals  to  subjection  ;  and  they  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  harder  and  more  useful 
metals.  Gold,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  silver  and 
copper,  was  the  only  metal  known  in  America  before 
the  discovery ;  and  the  use  of  this  was  confined  chief- 
ly to  ornament.  The  only  tools  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives  were  hatchets  of  stone  ;  and  with  these  the 
labor  of  a  year  was  requisite  to  cut  down  a  tree  and 
hollow  it  into  a  canoe. 

In  agriculture,  the  progress  was  equally  slow.  The 
trees  with  which  the  forests  were  crowded,  were  of 
the  hardest  wood,  and  the  shrubs  so  thickly  interwoven, 
that  the  efforts  of  a  whole  tribe  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  clear  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  industry  of  the  people,  secured  to  then- 
en  increase  equal  to  their  wants.    A  great  many  of 
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ihcir  tribes  depended  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  on 
hunting  and  Ashing.  Among  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  savage  communities  the  bonds  of  political 
nsociation  were  exceedingly  slight.  The  individuals 
inhabiting  a  certain  district  appeared  to  combine  for 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent,  objects.  Laws  and 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  were  unknown. 
Their  rulers  were  military  commanders  rather  than 
political  chiefs.  In  this  respect  the  natives  of  America 
appear  to  have  resembled  the  ancient  Germans,  as  they 
arc  described  to  us  by  Cresar  and  Tacitus. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  conquest,  nnd  coloni- 
zation of  America  by  the  Europeans,  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. It  displays  the  gradual  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion and  commerce,  amid  regions  abandoned  to  nature. 
The  wilds  of  America  exhibited  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  what  every  country  of  the  old  continent  once 
nad  been  ;  but  nncient  history  is  wholly  silent  concern- 
ing the  particulars  of  that  process  by  which  the  wilder- 
ness of  Europe  and  Asia  was  converted  into  a  resi- 


dence for  civilization,  industry,  and  the  elegant  arts 
The  discovery  of  a  new  world  not  only  excited  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  among  the  people 
of  Europe,  but  gave  rise  to  new  scenes  of  almost 
every  kind,  and  to  endless  opportunities  for  active  and 
industrious  exertion.  It  not  only  added  vast  domains 
to  the  empires  of  Europe,  but  improved  the  science* 
of  navigation,  geography,  astronomy,  medicine,  natu- 
ral history,  and  their  subsidiary  branches  of  knowledge 
The  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  ir.a  \ 
be  enumerated  among  those  important  events,  which 
have  effected  an  extraordinary  and  lasting  change  in 
human  affairs,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
political  nnd  commercial  system  of  the  world. 

The  proper  discovery  of  America  is  justly  attributed 
to  Columbus,  as  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  world  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  the 
claims  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  to  a  still  ear- 
lier discovery  of  the  western  continent  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


The  Northmen  landing  in  America. 


The  ancient  sa^at,  or  historical  records  of  Ice- 
land, contain  various  narratives  relating  to  the  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  to  the  west  nnd 
south-west  of  that  island,  which  render  it  extremely 
probable  %that  these  adventurous  mariners  discov- 
ered the  western  continent  as  early  as  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  As  a  strictly  historical  fact,  this 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Icelandic  narrative  is  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

About  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Icelanders 
had  begun  to  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. A  young  Icelandic  mariner,  named  Biorn,  who 
had  employed  the  summer  in  some  distant  voyages, 
arrived  home  at  the  end  of  the  season,  intending  to 


pass  the  winter  with  his  father,  but  found  he  had  gotv. 
to  Greenland.  The  ardent  and  enterprising  temper 
of  Biorn  induced  him  to  follow  his  parent  across  the 
stormy  ocenn,  which  he  had  never  before  traversed. 
For  three  days,  the  voyage  was  prosperous  ;  but  then 
the  sky  became  overcast,  a  strong  wind  blew  from  the 
north,  and  the  navigators  were  tossed  about  for  several 
days,  ignorant  of  their  situation.  At  length,  the  gale 
abated,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  after  a  day's  sail, 
they  discovered  on  unknown  land  covered  with  woods 
and  hills.  They  sailed  for  several  days  along  this 
coast,  after  which  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south,  and 
they  steered  back  to  Greenland,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety. 


ICELANDIC  SETTLEMENTS. 
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This  adventure  came  to  tho  knowledge  of  Leif,  the 
son  of  Eric  Redhead,  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
chief;  and  he  determined  to  goon  an  expedition  to  this 
newly-discovered  region.  He  set  sail  with  a  crew  of 
tliirty-fivo  men,  and  following  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  lliorn,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  unknown  land.  It 
hud  a  wild  and  rugged  appearance,  and  its  mountains 
were  covered  with  tmow.  Lcif  called  this  Helluland, 
or  the  "  Land  of  Rocks."  lie  came  next  to  a  flat  and 
woody  region,  which  he  named  Markland,  or  "  Flat 
Lind."  Sailing  onward  before  a  north  wind,  he 
rrMuhcd  a  delightful  island  near  the  coast.  The  soil 
fit'  it  was  fertile  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  bushes 
which  bore  sweet  berries,  and  there  was  a  river  and  a 
!  ike  amply  9tored  with  salmon  and  other  fish.  The 
\<  ry  grass  dropped  dew,  sweet,  like  honey.  In  this 
liveable  abode  the  Northmen  spent  the  winter.  Ono 
day,  a  German  of  their  company,  who  had  been  into 
tin;  woods,  returned  leaping  and  dancing  with  joyous 
exultation  :  as  they  crowded  round  him  to  inquire  tho 
c;iin',  he  showed  them  some  fruits,  which,  from  his 
t  \|M  rience  of  southern  countries,  he  knew  to  be  grapes. 
Un  this  account  the  country  received  the  name  of 
YMind.  or  »  Wineland." 

The  next  adventurer,  nfter  the  return  of  Leif  to 
I  •'  land,  wan  Thorwald,  his  brother,  who,  having  made 
r-  [.uated  voyages  to  Vinland,  came  at  last  to  a  promon- 
"tory,  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he 
made  a  vow  to  fix  his  abode  there.  While  the  North- 
men were  building  their  houses,  there  appeared  three 
c:nioes  covered  with  skins,  each  containing  three  men, 
whom  tho  Icelandic  historians  call  Skrtrllings,  or  dwarfs. 
They  attacked  these  savages,  and  killed  all  but  one, 
who  made  his  escape.  A  few  days  afterward,  they 
were  awakened  by  loud  cries  in  the  night,  and,  looking 
oyt,  saw  the  bay  covered  with  canoes,  and  clouds  of 
arrows  pouring  in  upon  them.  They  defended  them- 
selves behind  planks  and  boughs  of  trees,  and,  by  their 
Ktjperior  skill  in  fighting,  they  succeeded  in  repulsing 
•heir  assailants.  Thorwald,  however,  was  mortally- 
wounded  ;  and,  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  gave 
instructions  for  burying  him  upon  this  promontory,  so 
that  his  vow  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  fulfilled. 

Thorstein,  the  brother  of  Leif  and  Thorwald,  undis- 
mayed by  the  fate  of  his  kinsman,  fitted  out  another  ex- 
pedition from  Iceland,  comprising  twenty-five  persons*. 
They  reached  Vinland,  but  encountered  great  hardships ; 
and  Thorstein  died  of  the  scurvy  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn. Another  adventurer,  named  Thorfinn  Knrlsncfn, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Thorstein,  undertook  an 
expedition  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  of  tho 
preceding.  He  fitted  out  three  vessels,  with  "upwards 
of  n  hundred  emigrants,  carrying  cattle,  furniture, 
tools,  Ate.  They  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and,  on 
r<  aching  Vinland,  found  a  large  whale  cast  ashore, 
which  afforded  them  ample  subsistence.  They  cut 
down  trees,  and  built  themselves  houses.  A  party  of 
Sk rollings  paid  them  a  visit,  who  seemed  to  have' had 
no  connection  with  those  previously  encountered  by 
the  Northmen.  These  simple  people  were  affrighted 
beyond  measure  by  the  lowing  of  a  bull.  The 
Northmen  made  them  presents,  with  which  they 
worn  highly  pleased.  They  appeared  to  be  ignorant 
of  edge-tools ;  for  one  of  them  contrived  to  steal  a 
battle-axe,  with  which  he  sportively  struck  one  of  his 
companions,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  with  his 
rude  tomahawk,  but  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  bad 
given  him  a  mortal  wound. 
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Thorfinn  made  many  voynges  to  Vinland,  and  grew 
rich.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  Iceland,  where  he 
lived  in  great  splendor.  After  some  time,  other  expe- 
ditions were  made  to  Vinland  ;  but  tho  adventurers 
became  involved  in  bloody  contentions.  Bishop  Eric 
is  said  to  have  visited  this  country  in  1321.  Soon 
after  this  date,  the  communication  with  Vinland,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  entirely  ceased,  and  the  country 
was  forgotten. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  tliese 
narratives,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Vinland.  Some,  who  have  very  carefully 
investigated  the  whole  history,  ami  compared  it  with 
the  geographical  features  of  the  North  American  roost, 
decide  that  Vinland  is  identical  with  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  that  the  main  colony  of  the  North- 
men was  in  Nnrragansett  Bay,  and  the  promontory 
where  Thorwald  was  buried  is  Point  Aide  Hon,  at  the 
entrance  of  Boston  harbor.  Many  of  the  facts  related 
in  the  history  confirm  these  suppositions  in  a  remark- 
able manner ;  yet  the  matter,  on  the  whole,  is  so  fur 
doubtful  as  to  restrain  us  from  recording  it  as  authentic 
history  that  the  Northmen  visited  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Some  authors  think  Vinland  to  be  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Northmen  never  sailed  farther  south  than 
Labrador. 

Posterior  to  the  Icelandic  accounts,  there  is  a  narra- 
tive of  some  celebrity,  which  is  supposed  to  include 
an  early  record  of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Venice  was  the 
chief  seat  of  all  commercial  and  maritime  enterprise. 
Among  the  noble  families  of  this  city,  few  held  a 
higher  rank  than  Zeno,  who  had  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  the  republic,  and  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  wars  against  the  Turks.  In  1380,  Niccolo  Zeno 
set  sail  for  the  north,  with  a  %iew  of  visiting  England 
and  Flanders,  but  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  a  country  which  he  calls  Fricsland.  Here 
he  remained  some  years,  being  very  well  treated  by 
the  prince  of  the  country.  During  this  time,  four  fish- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  Friesland,  being  overtaken  at 
sea  by  a  violent  storm,  were  tossed  about  for  some 
time,  when  the  sky  clearing  up,  they  discovered  a 
large  island,  which  they  called  Estotiland,  and  which 
they  reckoned  to  be  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Friesland.  They  landed  and  were  conducted  to  a 
populous  town,  where  they  were  introduced  to  the 
chief.  Neither  party,  however,  could  understand  the 
other,  till  a  man  was  found  who  had  been  cast  upon 
the  same  shore,  and  who  could  sj>cak  Latin.  The 
Fricslanders  remained  some  time  in  this  country, 
which  they  found  nearly  as  large  as  Iceland,  and  much 
more  fertile.  The  inhabitants  raised  grain,  and  brewed 
beer.  They  had  ships  with  which  they  navigated  the 
ocean.  The  chief  possessed  a  library,  in  which  wcte 
Latin  books,  which  the  people,  however,  did  not  under- 
stand. The  country  contained  many  towns  and  cas- 
tles. To  the  south  of  Estotiland  lay  a  more  eatensive 
and  fertile  country,  called  Drogio.  In  a  visit  to  this 
quarter,  the  Frieslnnders  were  cast  away,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  savages,  by  whom  most  of  them  were 
killed.  South-west  of  these  were  people  of  more 
civilized  manners.  They  had  cities,  temples,  idols, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  offered  up  human  sacrifices. 

Only  one  of  the  Frieslanders  returned  to  his  own 
country;  but  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  roused 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  Zichmi,  the  king  of  that 
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region.  Hn  equipped  a  fleet,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  Zcno,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
Estotilnnd.  After  sailing  some  distance  to  the  west, 
they  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  an  island, 
called  Icaria,  governed  by  a  son  of  Da-dulus,  king  of 
Scotland.  They  met  with  a  very  inhospitable  recep- 
tion here,  and,  in  attempting  to  land,  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  several  persons  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Zono,  therefore,  pursued  Ivs  voyage  to  the  west ;  but 
meeting  with  a  constant  succession  of  head  winds, 
he  bore  away  northward  to  Greenland,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  Friesland  by  the  way  of  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

This  narrative  is  regarded  by  many  geographers  as 
authentic  in  the  main  points.  Mnlte  Brun,  Forster, 
and  others,  consider  it  as  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Fstoti- 
'.and  is  Newfoundland,  and  that  the  civilization  and 
European  aspect  of  the  country  described  in  the  nar- 
rative were  derived  from  the  Icelandic  colonies  which 
had  been  settled  there  two  centuries  before.  The  very 
name  given  to  it  by  the  narrators  is  synonymous  with 
I'.ast'OtU-land,  and  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  rela- 


tive situation  of  Newfoundland  to  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  classical  names  of  Icaria  and  Dtrdaiu* 
might  excite  suspicion ;  but  nothing  was  more  connm  m, 
in  those  days,  than  to  confound  the  barbarous  nur.u  ? 
of  unknown  countries  with  those  of  Greek  and  Rnman 
history.  Zeno's  narrative  is  unquestionably  of  an  ear- 
lier date  than  the  discovery  of  Columbus  ;"  ami  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  authenticity,  it  must  tx* 
regarded  as  a  very  curious  relation. 

The  Welsh  are  also  said  to  have  discovered  America 
at  an  early  period.  According  to  this  account,  Madoo. 
a  Welsh  chieftain,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  hi* 
own  country,  set  sail  in  the  year  1170  with  a  small 
fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  landed,  after  a 
voyage  of  some  weeks,  on  a  continent,  where  the  inba**>- 
itants  differed  greatly  from  those  of  Europe.  He 
remained  here  for  a  considerable  time,  after  which  h* 
returned  to  Wales,  leaving  one  hundred  and  twrn". 
persons  in  the  newly  discovered  region.  He  sn.U .: 
again  to  the  west,  with  a  fleet  of  te»  ships,  but  waf 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
their  legend,  which  is  little  credited  by  historians. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI1I. 

State  of  the  World  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  to 
1492  —  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
—  Other  Discoveries. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  is  the 
greatest  event  in  history,  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire,  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race  witnessed  a  more  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
important  events  than  the  age  in  which  the  New  World 
was  first  made  known  to  the  Old.  Within  this  period 
are  comprised  the  invention  of  printing,  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the  revi- 
val of  ancient  learning,  and  the  Protestant  reformation. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe 
began  to  consolidate,  and  acquire  the  form  and 
strength  which  in  general  they  exhibit  at  the  present 
day.  All  these  events  conspired  to  change  materially 
the  face  of  Europe. 


Before  this  period,  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations  muv  be  described  as  little  elevated  above  r«r- 
barism.  fiven  in  Italy,  where  the  dawning  of  litera- 
ture had  somewhat  softened  the  minds  of  the  inhaS- 
itnnts,  history,  for  n  long  time  preceding  this  pcr-rod, 
presents  little  but  n  scries  of  treasons,  usurpations,  .in-' 
massacres.  Nothing  appears  of  a  solid  and  ration! 
policy;  scarcely  any  state  was  inspired  by  extent  <• 
views,  or  looked  farther  than  to  local  and  temporary 
advantages.  A  wild,  romantic  courage  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  crafty  and  unscru- 
pulous ambition  in  the  Italian  states,  were  the  chttrao- 
teristics  of  that  age.  The  manners  of  the  cwirs 
exhibit  but  very  faint  morks  of  civilization  and  poli'o- 
ncss.  The  people  had  made  few  advances  in  u«<t"ui 
knowledge.  The  small  amount  of  learning  which  thro 
existed  in  Christendom  may  be  described  as  the  dota^r 
of  scholastic  philosophy  combined  with  the  infancy  of 
a  politer  learning,  but  which  rose  hardly  above  the  levrl 
of  verbal  trifling.  Mathematical  knowledge  WW  UoJ» 
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cultivated  and  less  esteemed.  There  was  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  form  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  general, 
the  ideas  of  a  man  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own 
horizon. 

As  an  instance  of  the  low  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  during  the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention 
that  Cosmas,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  had  travelled  extensively,  and  even  mnde  a 
voyago  to  India,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Christian  Topog~ 
rapky,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  confute  the 
heretical  opinion  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  to  op- 
pose the  pagan  belief  that  there  existed  a  temperate 
region  to  the  south  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  informed 
his  readers  that,  according  to  tho  orthodox  system  of 
geography,  the  earth  is  a  quadrangular  plane,  cxtend- 
ingjbur  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  and 
half  as  far  from  north  to  south.  This  piano  is  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  rests  the  can- 
opy, or  vault,  of  the  firmament.  A  huge  mountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  earth,  by  intercepting  the 
tight  of  the  sun,  produces  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night.  The  plane  of  the  earth  has  a  declivity  from 
north  to  south,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Euphra- 
tes, Tigris,  and  other  rivers  running  southward,  ore 
rapid;  whereas  the  Nile,  by  running  up  hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slowXcurrent.  Such  is  tho  syslcm 
of  Cosmas ! 

Tho  belief  that  there  existed  n  fourth  division  of  the 
globe,  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  had  been  encour- 
nged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  This  was 
so  generally  diffused  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
that  two  eminent  fathers  of  tho  church,  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the 
theory,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
With  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  old  belief  began  to 
revive.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
1  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  induced  several  nations, 
especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  for  new  and  un- 
known lunds.  The  state  of  navigation  during  the 
middle  ages  may  be  understood  from  what  is  related 
of  the  Northmen,  who  were  the  best  sailors  of  those 
times.  The  voynge  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and 
Norway  and  back  again,  commonly  required  five  years  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  government  of  Norway  did 
not  hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Greenland  till 
six  years  after  it  took  place  ! 

The  Canaries,  of'Fortunate  Islands,  were  tho  first 
1  land  discovered  by  the  Europeans  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass :  they  became  known  to 
the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Portuguese  began  that 
wrien  of  voyages  of  discovery  olong  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  which  they  pursued,  till,  at  the  close  of  that 
century,  they  had  doubled  tho  Cn\w  of  Good  Hope, 
and  found  a  passage  to  India.  During  this  period  arose 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  was  destined  to  carry 
tho  great  enterprise  of  maritime  discovery  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  equalled.  Columbus  was  a  native 
of  Cogoleto,  a  small  town  in  tho  territory  of  the  re- 
|  public  of  Genoa.  Before  his  time,  the  Italian  states 
had  produced  many  eminent  astronomers,  skilful  pilots, 
and  hardy  navigators ;  yet  their  attention  was  almost 
i  exclusively  engrossed  by  the  business  of  land  convey- 
unce,  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  seas  of  Eu- 
,  rope :  they  did  not  begin  any  enterprise  of  oceanic 
discovery.  Columbus,  who  was  born  in  1447,  was 
bred  to  the  sea,  and  made  many  voyages  on  the  Atlan- 


tic, from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  the  northern  seas. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  visited  Iceland, 
and  obtained  there  a  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
of  the  western  continent  by  the  Northmen ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

Columbus  appears  to  have  conceived  justcr  notions 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  than  were  generally  enter- 
tained in  his  time.  He  possessed  some  mathematical 
science,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
geography  which  had  then  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Europeans.  The  spherical  form  of  the  globe  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  which  he  formed  to  himself 
respecting  the  countries  by  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  bordered  on  the  west,  though  the  maps  of  that  age, 
much  more  erroneous  than  his  conjectures,  caused  him 
to  mistake  his  immediate  object.  He  believed,  in  short, 
that  China  and  India  lay  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
the  American  continent  was  afterward  found.  The  true 
size  of  tho  glpbc  was  then  unknown,  and  Columbus 
imagined  that,  by  sailing  westward,  he  should  arrive  at 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  midst  of  tho  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  Europe  respecting  these  matters,  muny 
writings  and  much  speculation  had  been  put  forth  on 
the  subject.  All  these  appear  to  havo  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Columbus.  It  is  highly  curious  to 
observe  tho  wavering  and  unexpected  streams  of 
light  which  penetrated  through  the  great  mass  of  dark- 
ness that  lay  before  the  contemplation  of  this  remark- 
able man.  It  was  a  strange  and  fantastic  mixture  of 
ancient  authority  and  modern  report,  tf  wild  fable  and 
demonstrated  fact,  of  true  conjecture  and  erroneous 
theory,  out  of  which  this  enthusiastic  yet  reasonable 
projector  undertook  to  extract,  as  well  as  be  could,  con- 
clusions convincing  to  himself,  and,  if  possible,  satis- 
factory to  others. 

Having  persuaded  himself  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plan  of  finding  land  in  the  west,  Columbus  first  pro- 
posed an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  government 
of  Genoa,  but  was  repulsed  as  a  visionary  schemer. 
Ho  next  applied  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England, 
but  with  no  better  success,  though  the  Portuguese  pri- 
vately Hcnt  a  vessel  of  their  own  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  quarter  pointed  out  by  Columbus.  He  then  applied 
to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isnbella,  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  ;  and  aftor  eight  years  of  delay,  his  endeavors 
were  crowned  with  success.  Queen  Isabella  undertook 
the  equipment  of  an  expedition :  three  small  vessels 
were  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Columbus,  who 
was  made  on  admiral  in  tho  Spanish  service.  With 
this  fleet  ho  set  sail  from  Polos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  149*i.  He  steered  first  to  the  Cunary 
Islands,  and  then  directed  bis  course  west. 

Columbus  hod  no  chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
except  the  fanciful  sketches  of  the  geographers  of  tin- 
middle  ages,  who  had  filled  this  unknown  space  with 
sunken  islands  and  continents,  or  covered  it  with  a 
sky  of  impenetrable  darkness.  He  had  no  directions 
from  former  navigators,  and  no  experience  of  the 
winds  and  currents  peculiar  to  those  seas.  His  oul\ 
guide  was  his  own  genius,  and  the  indications  whu-h 
he  discovered  in  tho  casual  appearances  of  land  birds 
and  floating  sea-weeds,  most  of  them  little  to  be  de- 
pended on.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  first  observed  —  an  appearance  which 
has  never  yet  been  explained  by  all  the  researches 
of  science,  and  which  made  a  most  discouraging 
impression  on  the  crews  of  Columbus.  This  intrepid 
commander,  however,  with  i 


a  wonderful  quickness  and 
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sagacity,  pretended  to  discover  a  cause  for  this  appear- 
ance, which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  was 
plausible  enough  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his 
men.  Expedients  of  this  kind  were  daily  wanting,  and 
were  as  constantly  supplied  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Columbus.  At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-three 
days  from  the  Canaries,  land  was  discovered  in  the 
west ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  Spaniards  land- 
ed on  the  Island  of  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
which  Columbus  named  San  Salvador.  Proceeding 
onward,  he  discovered  Cuba  and  llispaniola,  and  leav- 
ing a  colony  in  the  latter  island,  he  returned  to  Spain. 

He  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  a  second  expedition  was  prepared, 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries.  In  that  age,  the 
reverence  for  the  papal  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
believed  all  the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  earth 
belonged  to  the  pope,  who  could  give  them  away  to 
whom  he  pleased.  Before  the  departure  of  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  therefore,  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns made  application  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  then 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  for  a  grant  of  theso 
new  dominions.  The  pontiff  issued  a  bull,  dividing  all 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  infidels 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  division  exact,  he  fixed  as  a 
common  boundary  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  north  to  the  south  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west 
of  the  Azores.  All  the  new-found  territories  west  of 
this  line  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Spain,  and  all 
cast  of  it  to  Portugal. 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  tho  west,  in  which 
he  discovered  all  the  principal  islands  which  constitute 
the  group  now  called  the  West  Indies.  In  1497,  he 
liscovcred  the  continent  of  South  America,  near  the 
.nouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Other  navigators  and  adven- 
turers followed  him  ;  among  them,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  new  world,  with- 
in half  a  century,  the  Spaniards  had  explored  the 
coast  of  the  western  continent  from  Florida  in  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in  the  south. 
They  had  also  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn  to  the 
shores  of  tho  Pacific,  and  discovered  the  rich  and  pop- 
ulous empire  of  Peru.  Hernando  Cortcz  had  con- 
quered Mexico;  and  Pizarro  and  Atmagro  had 
reduced  Peru  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Alvarez  de  Cubral,  on  a 
voyage  to  India,  accidentally  discovered  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  1501 ;  and  in  1534,  tho  Spaniards  had  pushed 
their  explorations  south  of  tins  region,  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  of  La  Plata. 

Immediately  nAer  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World,  the  Spaniards  began  the  work  of  settle- 
ment. The  first  colony  was  established  in  the  Island 
of  I  lispaniola.  The  natives  were  at  first  peaceable,  and 
ofTered  no  resistance  to  the  settlers ;  but  the  greediness 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  and  their 
tyrannical  conduct  in  compelling  the  natives  to  work 
for  them,  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The  Indians  collected 
a  vast  army ;  but  Columbus,  with  a  small  force,  attacked 
them  in  the  night,  and  put  them  completely  to  the 
rout.  The  natives,  being  vanquished  in  battle,  were 
reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers, 
and  the  native  islanders  soon  became  extinct.  When 
the  gold  became  scarce  in  Hispaniola,it  was  necessary 
,  to  seek  new  s<  ttlements  for  the  fresh  crowds  of  adven- 
turers from  Spain.    The  neighboring  island  of  Porto 
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Rico  was  therefore  invaded,  and  its  unfortunate 
inhabitants  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  natives 
of  llispaniola.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered, 
though  it  was  then  densely  peopled :  such  was  the  un- 
warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred 
Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subjugation.  At 
a  late  date,  they  occupied  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
Hispaniolu  is  now  independent,  and  Jamaica  is  held 
by  the  British. 

When  the  West  India  Islands  were  found  to  offer 
no  further  attraction  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  directed  their  enterprises  to  the  continent.  An 
expedition  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  commanded  by  Hernando  Cortez,  landed 
in  Mexico  in  1519.  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the 
country,  sent  the  Spaniards  some  rich  presents,  and 
ordered  them  to  depart.  But  the  gifts  only  inflamed 
their  cupidity,  and  Cortez  determined  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  march  to  the  capital  of  ths 
empire.  In  conformity  with  this  desperate  resolution 
he  burnt  his  ships,  and  marched  toward  the  city  of 
Mexico.  He  made  alliances  with  some  of  the  native  j 
tribes  on  his  march,  and  reached  the  capital.  He 
took  tho  emperor  prisoner,  provoked  a  war  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  was  expelled,  with  great  loss,  from  the 
city  ;  but  after  some  time,  he  recruited  his  forces,  and 
returned  to  besiege  it.  An  obstinate  and  sanguinary  1 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  capital  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans 
took  place.  The  Spaniards  at  length  became  masters 
of  the  city,  and  all  resistance  ceased.  Tte  whole 
empire  of  Mexico  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and 
was  made  a  colony  ol  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  re- 
mained in  this  dependence  till  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  insurrections  broke  out.  At 
length,  in  1821,  the  Mexicans  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  the  Spanish  dominion  in  this  quarter 
was  finally  overthrown. 

Shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 
an  expedition  under  Alvurado,  one  of  his  officers,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Guatema- 
la, which  was  speedily  subjected  to  the  Spanish  power. 
This  country  was  also  colonized,  and  remained  attached 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  with  a  slight  dependence  oo 
Mexico,  till  1821,  when  the  inhabitants  declared  them- 
selves independent. 

Peru  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarru 
and  Almagro,  in  1531.  The  conduct  of  the  invaders 
was  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  They  advanced  boldly 
into  the  country,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  lnca, 
or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  The  natives  resisted,  and 
a  bloody  war  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  From  Peru,  another  expedition 
was  despatched  southward  into  Chili,  which  mas 
finally  conquered,  though  the  Spaniards  were  never 
able  to  subdue  tho  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  Arau- 
canians  in  the  southern  part  of  that  country.  Pen 
and  Chili  remained  Spanish  colonies  till  the  early  pan 
of  the  present  century.  The  former  became  independ- 
ent in  1821,  and  the  latter  in  1818. 

In  1535,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Pedro'  de  Mec- 
doza,  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  tho  set- 
tlement of  the  remainder  of  this  province  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  colony, 
including  Paraguay,  was  attached  to  the  viceroy alty  of 
Peru,  and  remained  under  the  Spanish  dominion  all 
1816,  when  both  parts  of  it  became  independent 

Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Guiana  were  seeled 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ind  remained  in  colonial  dependence  upon  Spain  till 
the  period  when  the  other  Spanish  colonies  revolted. 
Florida  was  explored  by  Ponce  do  Ixxm  and  Hernando 
Soto,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  settlements 
were  slowly  established  here  by  the  Spaniards.  They 
retained  possession  of  the  country,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, till  1820,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

California  was  partially  explored  by  the  Spaniards 
m  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory were  settled  by  them  ;  the  greater  part  remain- 
ing little  known,  or  alkiudoncd  to  the  savage  tribes 
who  were  found  dwelling  there.  This  country  was 
attached  to  Mexico  both  under  the  Spanish  dominion 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  repub- 

1  lie.  In  18-1<S,  the  northern  portion  was  ceded  by  Mex- 
ico to  the  United  States. 

Of  tlic  whole  immense  dominion  acquired  by 
Spain  in  the  We*rcrn  World,  nothing  now  remains  un- 
der the  control  of  that  power  but  the  two  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico. 

When  Cuhral  discovered  Brazil,  in  1501,  he  did  not 
ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island  or  a  continent ;  and 
thus  point  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt.  No  effort  was 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  colonize  the  country  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  but  this  apparent  neglect  arose 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the 
papal  grant  of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  by  a 
literal  interpretation,  was  understood  by  the  Spaniards 
*s  securing  to  them  the  whole  western  continent.  At 
length,  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  his  neighbors,  sent  out  a  small  body  of 
^olonisls,  who  founded  San  Salvador  in  15-19.  These 
settlers  found  the  native  Brazilians,  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other ; 
the  invaders,  consequently,  though  few  in  niiml>er, 
were  able  without  much  difficulty  to  subdue  the  na- 
tive*, one  after  another,  by  fomenting  their  animosities, 
and  holding  the  balance  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. This  course  of  policy  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  who, 
though  ignorant  of  discipline,  and  unable  to  act  in 
combination,  displayed  great  individual  courage  in 
battle.  They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  bows,  darts, 
wooden  clubs,  and  shields ;  and  frequently  gained  the 
victory  over  the  Portuguese  in  petty  skirmishes.  But 

,  they  were  unable  to  resist  European  tactics  and  policy, 
and  hence  they  wore  finally  subjected  to  the  yoke 
of  the  invaders,  with  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be 
contented. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Portuguese  made  them- 
selves masters  of  this  rich  territory  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  other  European  powers,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessively uttacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and 
Irj  Dutch.  The  last  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies. They  had  just  elTeeted  their  deliverance  from 
the  despotism  of  Spain,  under  w  hich  the  Portuguese 
.hemselves  labored  at  that  |>eriod;  and  hence  they  cx- 
fierienccd  but  a  slight  resistance  in  their  invasion  of 
Brazil.    The  Ihitch  conquered  a  great  part  of  the 

•  country,  and  would  have  retained  permanent  posses- 
sion of  it,  bad  they  not  lost  the  friendship  of  the  in- 
habitants by  attempting  to  establish  odious  commercial 
monopolies.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  all  parts  of  Brazil,  nnd  the  Portuguese,  on 
regaining  possession  of  this  country,  excluded  all  for- 

i   tigners  from  intercourse  with  it.    Brazil  remained  a 


colony  of  Portugal  till  1821,  when  it  was  made  a  sep- 
arate kingdom,  under  the  Portuguese  monarch.  At 
length,  in  1822,  it  was  declared  independent  of  Por- 
tugal, and  erected  into  an  empire,  in  which  condition 
it  now  remains. 

The  French  colonized  Martin ico  and  Guadeloupe, 
with  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  South  American 
continent,  they  made  settlements  in  Guiana,  where  they 
still  retain  Cayenne  and  the  territory  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  North  America,  they  established  I 
themselves  in  Acadia,  Canada,  and  l/ouisiuna.  The 
first  country  they  held  till  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
English.  The  second  was  conquered  by  the  English 
a  few  years  later.  The  last,  after  various  revolutions, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

The  English  were  the  discoverers  of  the  continent 
of  North  America.  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  was  sent 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  west,  in  1 197.  He  discovered  Newfoundland 
the  samo  year,  and  explored  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast  north  and  south  of  that  island.  No  attempts 
at  colonization  were  made  by  the  English  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  some  expeditions  were  undertaken  to 
Virginia.  A  permanent  settlement  was  made  here  at 
Jamestown  in  1607.  During  the  same  year,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Plymouth  company  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1620,  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
New  England  States.  Other  colonies  were  planted 
by  the  English  along  the  North  American  const,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  New  York  was  con- 
quered from  the  Dutch  in  1664,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  tho  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  who  held  the  country  till  the  declaration  of 
independence,  in  1776,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  American  republic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  English  first  began  a  set- 
tlement  at  St.  Lucia,  in  1637.  They  afterward  ac- 
quired, cither  by  settlement  or  conquest,  Jamaica,  the 
Bahama?,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Barbadocs, 
Antigua,  and  some  smaller  islands,  with  the  Bermu- 
das. On  the  South  American  continent,  they  obtained 
Demcrara,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Guiana  ;  and 
in  Central  America,  the  territory  of  Honduras. 

The  Dutch,  under  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman, 
discovered  tlvo  river  which  bears  his  name  in  1609,  I 
and  a  Dutch  settlement  was  formed  on  Manhattan  i 
Island,  and  at  Albany,  a  few  years  later.  The  colony 
was  called  the  iSVw  Netherlands,  and  the  town,  which 
has  since  liecomo  the  city  of  New  York,  was  named 
jYVie  Amsterdam.  This  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  English  in  1664,  nnd  named  Is'eie  York.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  Dutch  obtained  tho  small  islands  of 
Curacao,  Bonaire,  and  a  few  others.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, they  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  Guiana 
called  Surinam,  which  they  still  retain. 

The  Swedes  made  a  settlement  in  Delaware  in 
1627;  but  this  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
In  the  West  Indies,  they  acquired  the  Island  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  Danes  obtained  the  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 

Thus  was  the  New  World  parcelled  out  between 
the  n»<ions  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

Preliminary  Yiexo. 

North  America,  which  comprises  about  eight- 
fifteenths  of  the  whole  American  continent,  is  bound- 
ct|  north  by  Behring's  Strait,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  bid! 
Baffin's  Hay  ;  east  by  (he  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  south  by 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  and 
•rest  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  five  thousand  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  about 
three  thousand  three  hundred.  Its  superficial  extent 
is  eight  millions  of  square  miles. 

America  resembles  the  eastern  continent,  in  having 
its  northern  portion,  like  Europe,  deeply  indented 
with  seas  and  gulls,  while  its  southern  portion,  like 
Africa,  presents  a  solid  mass  of  land.  The  striking 
features  of  America  are  its  immense  range  of  mount- 
ains, including  the  Andes,  nine  thousand  miles  long; 
its  enormous  rivers,  and  its  vast  fresh- water  lakes. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  in 
North  America,  presents  the  most  stupendous  water- 
fall in  the  world. 

North  America  is  traversed  in  its  eastern  part  by 
the  Alleghany  range,  and  on  the  western  by  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  Rocky  Mountains — these  latter  being  in 
fact  one  chain,  and  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes,  al- 
ready  noticed. 

The  central  part  of  North  America  is  somewhat 
elevated,  and  here  the  great  nvers  take  their  rise. 
The  Saskatchewan  and  Mackenzie,  empty  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic; 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia into  the  Pacific. 

The  gulfs,  bays,  and  seas  of  North  America  are 
numerous,  and  some  arc  remarkable  for  their  extent. 
( >u  the  east  coast,  the  most  noted  are  Baffin's  Bay, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundy. 
and  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  on  the  south,  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which  is  of  great  extent,  and  a  kind  of  Mediterra- 


nean sea.  The  most  remarkable  gulf  or  hay  on  the 
western  side  is  the  liulf  of  California. 

Both  North  and  South  America  are  remarkable  for 
the  vastness  of  the  plains  which  mark  their  surface. 
The  immense  space  from  the  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie 

1  River  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Appalachian  chain,  forms  the 
most  extended  plain  in  the  world.  Il  embraces  the 
basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississiuju,  and  the 

1  greater  part  of  those  of  the  Missouri,  the  Saskatche- 
wan, the  Mackenzie,  the  Churchill,  and  the  Nelson. 
A  large  part  of  this  plain,  which  lies  north  of  latitude 
50°  north,  is  a  bleak  and  barren  waste,  overspread 
with  lakes,  and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  pans 
of  Northern  Asia.  The  more  southern  portion  is  fer- 
tile throughout,  except  along  the  western  border,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  a  wide  space  of 
land,  for  the  most  part  a  complete  desert. 

Two  plateaus  of  considerable  extent  and  elevation 
deserve  notice.  The  table-land  of  Mexico,  where  is 
situated  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  States,  and  indeed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
and  the  Appalachian  table-land,  extending  from  the 

I  State  of  New  York  to  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 

\  tco.  The  former  has  an  elevation  of  aix  and  some* 
tunes  eight  thousand  feet,  and  the  latter  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet.    The  central 

!  plateau,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  great  north- 
ern and  western  rivers — the  Saskatchewan,  the  Mac- 
kenzie, the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi,  is  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  feel  abovs 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  peninsulas  of  North  America  are  striking  fea- 
tures of  its  physical  formation.    Among  these  are 

>  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  and  Old  California. 
The  latter  is  seven  to  eight  hundred  miles  long,  trav- 
ersed its  whole  length  by  a  mountain  chain,  rising 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet. 
The  intervening  valleys  are  narrow,  sandy,  and 
sterile. 
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The  islands  of  North  America  are  numerous,  thouch 
none  are  of  very  great  extent.  Near  the  mouth  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  are  New  Foundland,  Antirmti,  Prince 
Elward's  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  West  Indies, 
tho  most  important  group  in  this  hemisphere,  lie*  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  and  can  hardly  be 
si^Ticd  to  either  division  of  the  continent.  In  the  Arctic 
<  >eean,  and  along  the  coast  of  North  America  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  are  other  islands,  but  none  of  great  extent 
or  value. 

In  mineral  wealth,  North  America  probably  exceeds 
any  other  division  of  the  globe,  as  it  yields,  abundant!  t. 
not  only  the  precious  metals,  but  also  the  useful  minerals. 

Though  North  America  presents  every  variety  of 
climate,  yet  this  portion  of  the  earth  is  almost  as  much 
in  >ted  for  cold,  as  is  Africa  for  heat  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  average  temperature  is  about  eight  degrees 
lower  than  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere — the  causes  of  which  have  been  already 
explained.  On  the  west  coast,  along  the  Pacific,  the 
climate  is  much  milder.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  North 
America  extunds  into  three  zones,  the  frigid,  temperate, 
and  torrid,  and  of  course  yields  a  great  variety  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  products. 

Among  its  forests,  the  trees  belonging  to  the  temper- 
ate zone,  attain  a  grandeur  known  in  no  other  [art  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  species  of  pine,  in  California, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  350  feet,  with  a  trunk  hav- 
ing a  circumference  of  70  feet  In  general,  it  may  be 
Mid,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  New  World  differs  in  its 
cfea  from  that  of  the  Old.  We  have,  indeed,  oaks, 
walnuts,  chesnuts,  beeches,  which  resemble  those  of  Eu- 
rupe,  but  they  are  still  specifically  distinct  The  sugar 
cane  was  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  but  it  was  not 
used  to  produce  sugar  till  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Europeans.  Europe  is  indebted  to  America 
for  the  potato,  Indian  corn,  millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobac- 
co; and  in  return,  America  is  iudebted  to  Europe  for 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, and  rice.  Our  apples  are  mj  pe- 
ri* >r  to  those  of  Europe,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Europe 
for  the  seeds  which  produced  them. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  North  America  presents  many 
striking  species.  The  bison,  a  kind  of  ox,  is  peculiar  to 
this  continent  Originally,  it  roamed  over  the  w  hole  of 
this  part  of  America,  but  it  is  now  only  found  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  1  (ere  they  are  still  met  with  in  immense 
is.  The  hunting  of  this  animal  has  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  of  l*tc 
vcars  the  white  man  has  joined  in  the  slaughter.  Even 
European  sportsmeu  now  visit  the  western  prairie* 
to  hunt  the  bison.  The  musk  ox  is  a  small  variety 
of  the  ox  kind,  confined  to  the  polar  regions.  It  seems 
to  resemble  a  small  African  buualo.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  none  of  which  axe 
known  in  the  eastern  continent  The  various  kinds  of 
deefj  while  resembling  those  of  Europe,  are  specifically 
different 

The  zoology  of  America,  with  a  few  exceptions  a*  to 
birds,  which  might  pass  from  one  continent  to  the  other, 
exhibits,  throughout  peculiar  and  distinct  species.  \\  ■ 
ha\  e  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls,  Ate,  but  they  are  au, 
m  o logically  considered,  ditiereut  from  the  European 
kinds.  It  is  curious  to  an  American,  in  the  forest* 
be  eastern  hemisphere,  to  hear  jays,  warblers,  fiucb- 
sparrows,  aud  other  birds,  with  notes  reaemf.  ,. 
tiioso  with  which  he  is  familiar,  yet  all  different  in  lone, 
or  cadence,  or  perhaps  the  whole  structure  ul  i&cir 
bongs. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXV. 

General  Description  —  Discoveries  —  The  Es- 
quimaux—  Greenland —  Russian  America. 

This  portion  of  the  western  world,  while  it  repels 
the  human  race  by  its  inhospitable  and  freezing  cli- 
male,  sjill  attracts  the  imagination  by  the  singular 
phenomena  which  it  presents.  In  the  accessible  parts, 
winter  holds  sway  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  and, 
farther  north,  the  sea  is  converted  into  perpetual  rock. 
No  human  foot  has  ventured  farther  than  the  eightieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  fancy  alone  can  explore 
the  hermit  solitudes  beyond.  It  is  supposed  that  Green- 
land is  an  island ;  but  its  northern  border  has  never 
been  rrached.  On  its  western  coast  is  the  famous  Ice 
Blink,  an  elevated  sheet  of  ice,  whose  reflections  seem 
to  set  the  sky  on  fire.  In  these  northern  regions,  the 
aurora  borealis  appears  with  its  most  brilliant  dis- 
plays. Here  the  sun  circles  around  the  horizon,  giving 
a  continued  day  for  six  months,  and  then  sinks  be- 
neath, leaving  the  scene  for  six  months  to  the  domin- 
ion of  night. 

Il  might  seem  that  this  repulsive  portion  of  the 
world  would  be  abandoned  by  every  living  thing ;  but 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  find  here  their  home,  and  a  cherished  abode. 
In  the  seas  are  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  seal ;  along 
the  shores  are  white  bears  and  reindeer,  and  a  race 
of  dwarfish  savages,  called  Esquimaux,  who,  far  from 
being  a  lean  and  melancholy  race,  are  marked 
with  oily  obesity  and  a  cheerful  temperament.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  this  frozen  portion  of  the  globe 
whs  known  to  Kurope,  and  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
five  hundred  years  before  the  prolific  regions  of  the 
continent  were  in  their  possession.  These  regions 
have  also,  for  centuries,  been  the  theatre  of  adventure 
and  discover)',  and  hence  have  a  curious  historical 
interest. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  attempts  were 
made  to  explore  its  northern  coasts.  An  idea  was 
entertained  that  it  rounded  to  a  point,  like  South 
America,  being  connected  with  the  Pncific  by  an  open 
sea.    To  determine  this  point,  many  expeditions  were 

1  >  ■  ) 


sent  hither.  The  first  adventurers  were  unable  to  pene- 
trate farther  west  than  Baffin's  Bay  ;  but  Henry  Hudson, 
in  1610,  steered  a  different  course,  and  discovered  the 
great  bay  which  bears  his  name.  Here,  unfortu- 
nately, terminated  his  adventurous  career.  His  crew 
mutinied,  and  set  him  adrift  in  a  boat :  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  him  afterward.  Sir  Thomas  Button 
sailed  in  the  same  direction  in  1612,  and,  finding  him- 
self in  the  wide  expanse  of  Hudson's  Bay,  imagined 
he  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  made  full  mil 
to  the  westward.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he  found 
his  progress  arrested  by  a  long,  unbroken  line  of 
coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hope  Chrck<  </. 
At  a  still  later  period,  Baffin  sailed  up  Davis's  Strait, 
and  coasted  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Bhore  of  the 
great  gulf  beyond,  which  received,  from  him,  the  name 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  belief  that  thus  bay  was  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  land,  deterred  subsequent  nuvi- 
gators  from  prosecuting  their  researches  in  that  quarter. 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  opened  new  views 
of  the  extent  nnd  form  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
America.  This  navigator  penetrated  through  Behring's 
Straits,  but  the  coast  appeared  lo  him  to  extend  indef- 
initely to  the  north.  It  became,  consequently,  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  America  formed  a  huge,  unbroker 
mass  of  land,  approaching  the  north  pole,  and  perhaps 
extending  beyond  it.  This  belief,  however,  received 
contradiction  by  the  discovery  of  Hearnc,  who  sailed 
down  the  Coppermine  River,  and  found  it  to  meet  the 
ocean  in  a  latitude  not  higher  than  the  north  part  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Soon  aAer  this,  Mackenzie  traced  to  the 
Polar  Sea  another  river,  twenty  degrees  farther  west. 
There  was  now  a  strong  presumption  that  a  continu- 
ous sea  hounded  the  whole  of  America  on  the  north, 
and  that  there  was  really  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  British  government,  after  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  were  closed,  took  tip  the  business 
of  northern  discovery,  with  a  determination  to  make 
every  possible  effort  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
geographical  problem.  A  series  of  exploratory  voy- 
ages was  begun  in  vessels  equipped  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encountering  the  dangers  of  northern  nav 
igation.  and  the  risk  of  detention  for  years  in  the 
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Frozen  Sea.  Captain  Ross,  in  1818,  made  the  circuit 
of  Bailings  Bay,  and  returned  to  England,  with  the 
oelief  that  no  opening  existed  to  the  west.  Lieutenant 
Parry,  the  second  in  command  to  Rosa,  formed  a  dif- 
ferent judgment,  and,  having  satisfied  the  Admiralty 
of  his  grounds  of  belief,  was  sent  out  in  1821,  with 
the  command  of  a  new  expedition.  In  this  memora- 
ble voyage,  Captain  Parry  penetrated  through  Lancas- 
ter Sound,  which  he  found  to  widen  gradually,  till  it 
opened  into  tho  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea.  He  did 
not  touch  on  any  part  of  the  American  coast,  but  found 
parallel  to  it  a  chain  of  large  islands,  and  his  progress 
<li  rough  these  was  arrested  by  straits  and  channels 
encumbered  with  ice. 

Captain  Parry  made  two  other  voyages  to  the  north, 
hut  added  little  to  his  first  discoveries.  In  the  mean 
time,  Captain  Franklin  had  undertaken  a  land  journey 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hearne,  and  reached  the  Polar  Sen, 
where  he  explored  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  be- 
fore unknown.  Another  voyage  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
laud  journeys  by  Franklin  and  Captain  Back,  added 
somewhat  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
sous  and  islands ;  but  no  adventurer  has  yet  made  the 
entire  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  America. 

The  islands  discovered  in  these  several  expeditions 
are  extensively  scattered  throughout  the  Polar  Sea  ; 
but  they  do  not  present  many  peculiarities  which  call 
for  a  detailed  description.  Melville  Island,  one  of  the 
Georgian  grouPi  is  ,no  tnosi  westerly  of  those  discov- 
ered by  Parry.  It  is  in  latitude  75°  north,  and  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth.  Here  Parry's 
expedition  spent  two  years,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors 
of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4th 
of  November,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the  3d  of 
February.  During  this  interval,  the  land  and  sea 
were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of  snow, 
and  the  tlvermometer  averaged  about  twenty-eight 
degrees  below  zero.  Yet  tho  English  officers,  when 
well  clothed,  and  no  storm  was  blowing,  were  able  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  two  or  three  hours  a  day  ;  and,  by 
judicious  precautions,  the  health  of  all  the  crew  was 
well  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and 
in  .In ne  it  covers  the  country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not 
till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open,  and  before 
October  the  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhab- 
itants were  found  upon  these  islands,  nor  any  animals, 
except  wolves. 

North  of  the  Danish  settlements,  in  Greenland, 
Captain  Ross  discovered  a  territory  which  he  named 
the  Arctic  Highlands.  Here  he  found  inhabitants. 
They  had  never  before  seen  a  civilized  being,  and 
wen  seized  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  ships, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings. 
They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other  Esquimaux 
in  being  destitute  of  boats ;  for,  though  much  of  their 
food  is  obtained  from  the  sea,  they  procure  it  merely 
by  walking  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  have  the 
advantage,  however,  of  possessing  iron,  with  which 
they  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful  than 
those  which  the  other  Esquimaux  manufacture  of  bone. 
They  differ,  also,  from  the  other  Esquimaux,  in  having 
a  chief  or  king,  to  whom  they  arc  much  attached,  and 
to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish. 
The  cliffs  on  this  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenom- 
enon of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  have 
excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 
The  endeavors  to  accomplish  a  north-west  passage 


round  the  American  continent,  have  been  continued 
by  the  English  with  great  perseverance.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in 
enterprises  of  discovery  along  the  American  shorvs 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  was  sent  out,  in  1815,  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  pursue  the  route  opened  by 
Captain  Parry.  This  expedition  consisted  of  two 
ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  They  carried  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  men,  and  provisions  for  four  y«  :i*^>. 
They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1815,  nnd  pro- 
ceeded up  Baffin's  Bay,  after  which  nothing  was  heard 
from  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  three  expeditions 
were  sent  in  search  of  them  ;  one  by  the  way  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  another  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  tho 
third  over  land,  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlement!*. 
Neither  of  these  succeeded  in  learning  any  thing  ol 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  sonx* 
British  whaling  ships  in  Baffin's  Bay  re|K>rled  that  llie 
Esquimaux  in  that  quarter  had  communicated  to  them 
information  by  signs,  that  two  English  ships  were  then 
frozen  up  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.    These  account*. 


EMjuiiumii. 


The  Esquimaux  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  region* 
above  described,  though  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  appear  to  he 
their  chief  abodes.  As  already  stated,  they  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  aborigines  of  America,  and  have 
been  classed  by  naturalists  with  the  Lapps,  Finn*, 
and  Samoiedes  of  the  old  continent.  In  stature,  thev 
arc  below  the  Europenns  ;  yet  they  are  well  formif 
and  hardy.  Thev  arc  apparently  of  a  dusky  complex- 
ion ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  owinp  more  to  diet  than  to 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  Their  faces  are  round 
and  full,  their  eyes  small  and  black,  and  their  rose* 
small,  but  not  much  flattened.  They  have  tbe  black 
and  straight  hair  of  the  American  Indians.  They 
have  various  ways  of  building  their  dwellings.  On  J( 
the  shores,  where  they  can  obtain  drift  wood,  that 
material  is  used.  In  other  situations,  they  erect  tents 
of  skins  for  summer,  and  bouses  of  snow  and  ice  for 
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winter.  These  snow  houses  are  very  cufious.  They 
are  uf  an  orbicular  shape,  like  the  dome  of  a  modern 
piece  of  architecture.  The  manner  of  building  shows 
some  ingenuity.  Blocks  of  ice,  or  hard-snow,  are  cut 
of  the  right  size  and  shape,  and  laid  in  a  circle  of  ten 
Of  fifteen  feet  diameter.  Upon  this  circle  is  laid 
another  course,  inclining  somewlint  inward  ;  and  others 
are  successively  placed,  till  nothing  remains  but  a 
small  opening  at  the  top,  which  is  closed  by  a  key- 
stone of  ice.  Water  is  then  poured  upon  the  joints  of 
this  cold  masonry,  which,  by  freezing,  cements  all  the 
joints.  The  inside  is  smoothed  with  the  knife,  and  a 
door  is  cut  out  on  the  southern  side,  which  is  sheltered 
by  a  covered  way,  or  narrow  entry,  twenty  or  thirty 
fret  long.  These  houses  are  sometimes  ten  feet  high, 
and  are  comparatively  warm  and  commodious.  During 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  they  arc  completely  dry  ; 
but,  in  spring,  they  commence  thawing  and  dripping, 
and  the  inhabitants  remove  to  their  tents.  Sometimes 
(lit  re  are  villages  of  these  huts  communicating  with 
one  another  by  their  doors.  Plates  of  clear  ice  are 
used  for  window-glass.  Fires  and  lamps  arc  kept 
burning  in  the  huts,  and  the  inmates  sleep  upon  beds 
of  skin.  All  the  garments  of  the  Esquimaux  are 
made  of  skin  ;  thev  have  little  variety  of  form,  and 
are  so  full  as  to  disguise  the  figure,  and  make  the 
wearer  appear  shorter  than  he  really  is. 

The  Ksquimaux  subsist  entirely  on  animal  food, 
as  ihe  territories  they  inhabit  afford  very  little  else. 
•  They  are  enormous  eaters,  and  the  stories  told  of  tin  ir 
powers  of  mastication,  by  the  northern  voyagers,  are 
almost  incredible.  Every  kind  of  fish  is  greedily 
devoured,  and  the  more  oily  it  is,  the  better.  Their 
supplies  of  food  are  often  interrupted  by  the  vicissi- 
tude of  the  seasons,  and  other  accidents,  so  that  their 
life  is  an  alternation  of  gluttony  and  fasting.  Not- 
ivt  hstnnding  this  apparently  wretched  mode  of  life,  no 
people  in  the  world  are  more  cheerful;  and  they  are 
so  fond  of  dancing,  that  it  seems  almost  their  natural 
rut.  They  have  dogs,  which  they  train  to  draw 
sledges,  in  which  they  travel.  They  never  fight, 
although,  where  they  como  in  contact  with  the  Indians 
of  the  continent,  the  latter  pursue  them  with  savage 
ferocity.  They  appear  to  have  no  government,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  paternal  character.  They  have  some 
confused  notions  of  the  supernatural  world,  but  nothing 
thai  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.  A 
Supreme  Being  does  not  enter  into  their  conceptions. 


t  iREF.xt.Axn.  — This  is  the  most  northerly  region  of 
th«-  globe.  It  is  n  large  island,  extending  from  Cape 
Farewell,  its  southern  |>oint,  in  latitude  5D*  30,  to  an 


I  unknown  distanco  in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole. 
The  western  coast  has  been  explored  to  latitude  78*. 

I  On  the  eastern  side,  a  great  part  of  the  shore  is  so 
blocked  up  with  ice,  that  it  has  never  been  visited. 
The  whole  country  may  be  described  as  one  enormous 
mass  of  rocks,  presenting  high,  rugged,  and  precipi- 
tous coasts  in  every  quarter,  open  to  the  tempestuous 
Polar  Sea.  Land,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  in  Greenland.  The  only  thing  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  earth,  occurs  along  the  broken  crags  of 
the  inlets,  or  on  the  numerous  rocky  islands  scattered 
along  the  coast,  where  are  to  be  seen  some  small 
patches  or  narrow  strips  of  thin  soil.  In  these  spots 
alone  vegetation  appears;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
grass,  low  brush-wood,  mosses,  and  lichens.  In  well- 
sheltered  valleys,  birch  and  elder  shrubs  grow  some- 
times to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  ;  and  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  tree  that  has  been  made  in 
Greenland.  In  the  extreme  south,  potatoes  have  been 
raised,  but  all  attempts  to  cultivate  grain  hove  been 
unsuccessful.  The  cold  is  so  intense  in  winter,  that 
even  ardent  spirits  freeze  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
fire.  In  February  and  March,  it  is  so  powerful  as  to 
split  the  rocks,  and  cause  the  sea  to  smoke  like  n  fur- 
nace. The  winter,  however,  is  often  interrupted  by 
thaws,  which  sometimes  last  for  weeks.  July  is  the 
only  month  in  which  there  is  no  snow ;  though  it  does 
not  lie  long  till  October.  The  earth  begins  to  thaw 
in  June,  but  it  is  always  frozen  at  a  moderate  depth. 
The  heat  is  so  great  in  the  long  summer  days,  as  to 
evaporate  the  water  left  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  by 
the  tide,  and  reduce  it  to  a  beautiful  fine  salt.  Rain 
is  scarce,  especially  in  the  north.  It  never  thunders 
here,  though  lightning  is  frequent.  The  aurora  bore, 
alis  is  very  splendid,  especially  in  winter,  and  always 
appears  either  in  the  east  or  south-east. 

The  discovery  of  Greenland,  between  the  years 
830  and  835,  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Snorm 
Sturlcson,  a  learned  Icelander,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  our  history  of  Iceland.  Another  writer 
places  the  discovery  in  770.  Eric  Redhead,  an  Ice- 
lander, having  killed  a  powerful  Icelandic  chief, 
obliged  to  quit  that  country,  and,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  set  out  to  discover  some  unknown 
land.  He  came  in  sight  of  Greenland  at  a  point  which 
he  named  Hrriolfsness.  Steering  south-westerly,  along 
the  coast,  ho  sailed  round  Cape  Farewell,  and'  pasm  <l 
the  summer  on  an  island  in  this  neighborhood,  alter 
which  he  returned  to  Iceland.  He  praised  the  fertility 
of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  and  named 
it  Greenland,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  adventurers  to 
accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to  settle  there.  The 
country  was  soon  visited  by  many  Icelanders  and  Nor- 
wegians, and  many  towns  were  built  in  Greenland. 
The  settlement  increased  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  said  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety  towns  and  villages  here. 
Greenland,  w  ith  Iceland,  had  at  this  time  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Denmark,  and  the  Danish  government 
sent  out  bishops  to  Greenland.  The  last  of  these  went 
from  Denmark  in  1 108,  after  which  history  makes  no 
mention  of  Greenland  for  a  long  time.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  colony  became  suddenly  extirpated, 
whether  from  a  pestilential  disease,  a  severe  winter, 
or  an  irruption  of  pirates,  never  was  known.  When 
the  Icelanders  first  visited  the  country,  it  had  no  inhab- 
itants ;  but,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Esquimaux 

I  —  a  race  from  which  the  modern  Greenlanders  have 
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descended  —  begun  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
western  coast.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  destruction 
of  the  colony  was  owing  to  an  attack  of  these  savages. 
It  may  bo  remarked,  however,  that  a  terrible  pestilence, 
called  the  black  death,  ravaged  all  the  north  of  Europe 
from  A.  D.  1402  to  1404. 

Greenland,  having  thus  fallen  into  completo  oblivion, 
was  discovered  a  second  time  hv  Martin  Frobisher,  an 
Englishman,  in  1576,  though  in  a  second  voyage,  two 
years  later,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  land.  John 
Davis  followed  the  course  pointed  out  by  Frobisher, 
n nd  discovered  Greenland  in  1585 :  he  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
to  the  west.  William  Baffin,  in  1616,  discovered  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  and  sailed  northward  as 
far  as  77°  30'.  The  Danish  government,  animated  by 
the  intelligence  of  these  discoveries,  began  to  think  of 
their  lost  Greenland  ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  srven 
kings,  they  spent  considerable  sums  in  attempting  to 
explore  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  ancient  settlements  were  established  ;  but  the 
ice  in  this  quarter  repelled  all  their  approaches  toward 
the  land.  At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.,  Hans  Egcde, 
a  Norwegian  clergyman,  animated  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, offered  to  proceed  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Greenland,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  natives.  The  Danish  government  furnished  him 
with  a  transportation,  and,  in  1721,  he  landed  at  Baal's 
River,  on  the  western  coast  He  built  a  house,  and 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  shy 
and  repulsive  at  first,  but,  by  friendly  treatment  and 
presents,  were  at  length  brought  under  his  influence. 
Egcde  named  his  settlement  Gotlhaab,  or  Goodhope. 
In  1733,  he  was  joined  by  three  missionaries  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  who  founded  another  settlement  at 
New  Herrnhut.  A  regular  commerce  with  the  natives 
was  established,  which  was  at  first  carried  on  by  a 
company  of  merchants  of  Copenhagen,  but  was  after- 
ward assumed  by  the  government,  who  continue  to 
practise  it  on  their  own  account. 

The  Danish  dominion  of  this  colony  has  never  been 
disturbed.  The  Danish  governors  exercise  authority 
only  over  the  settlements,  the  natives  being  without 
laws.  The  articles  of  trade  are  seal-skins,  furs,  cider 
down,  train  oil,  whalebone,  and  fish.  A  few  sheep  are 
kept  by  the  Danish  settlers,  but  there  is  hardly  proven- 
der sufficient  in  Greenland  to  support  them.  The  only 
domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is 
used  to  draw  sledges.  White  bears,  reindeer,  hares, 
and  foxes,  are  the  only  wild  animals.  There  are  four- 
teen Danish  settlements,  the  most  northerly  of  which 
is  l/'pernavik,  in  latitude  72°  48'.  The  number  of 
natives  holding  intercourse  with  the  Danes  is  about 
seven  thousand,  of  whom  eleven  hundred  arc  said  to 
be  Christians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  consist  of  natives  and 
Danish  settlers,  the  latter  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  The  natives  are  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  race  of  Esquimaux  that  extend  over  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  America.  The  number  of  those  who 
have  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  estimated  at  about 
six  or  seven  thousand.  Between  the  Grecnlnnders  and 
Esquimaux  there  is  a  similarity  of  figure,  dress,  houses, 
boats,  weapons,  manners,  and  languages.  The  children 
arc  hardly  darker  than  a  brunette.  In  height,  the 
Greenlanders  seldom  exceed  five  feet :  they  have  flat 
faces,  with  high  check-bones,  and  very  full  cheeks. 


Their  eyes  arc  small  and  black,  but  with  little  lustre ;  and 
their  thin  hair  is  long  and  dark.  They  have  a  small 
beard,  which  they  carefully  eradicate.  A  life  of  alter- 
nate plenty  and  want,  in  a  severe  climate,  is  so  little 
favorable  to  longevity,  that  few  males  live  beyond  fifty 
years  :  females,  who  endure  less  hardship,  sometime 
attain  to  eighty  years.  In  their  dress,  the  Greenlander* 
make  no  attempt  at  neatness  or  display  :  protection 
from  the  cold  is  the  only  end  to  be  attained.  Seal  and 
reindeer  skins,  coarse  kinds  of  European  linen,  acd 
the  skins  of  fowls  with  the  feathers  turned  inward,  are 
the  principal  material  for  clothing.  They  pursue  the 
seal,  in  small  canoes  made  of  skins,  amid  stormy  seas, 
thus  displaying  wonderful  skill  and  daring.  The  hou*- 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  interstices  beini 
filled  with  mud  and  turf.  There  are  no  chimney* 
the  only  fire  used  being  that  of  lamps.  The  ordinary 
food  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Greenland  salmon,  aod 
the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  reindeer.  This  constant  liv- 
ing upon  oily  food  gives  the  Greenlanders  a  grca: 
degree  of  obesity,  and  renders  them  so  plethoric  that 
they  often  bleed  at  the  nose.  They  have  some  obscure 
conceptions  of  a  future  state,  and  wear  amulets  to  defend 
themselves  from  disease  and  misfortune.  They  hav» 
no  laws  and  no  magistrates.  Every  thing  is  governed 
by  custom,  and  no  man  has  authority  except  over  ha 
own  family.  Lichtenfels  is  the  capital,  and  rpemarik, 
on  Baffin's  Bay,  is  the  most  northern  inhabited  spot  era 
the  globe. 


New  ArchangvL  . 

Russian  America. — This  country  comprise*  an 
extensive  region  on  the  north-western  part  of  N<>rij 
America,  of  which  very  little  is  known,  except  alon. 
the  western  coast.  A  part  of  the  northern  coast,  ind 
lying  between  150'  and  155°  west  longitude,  has  never 
been  visited.  British  America  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  Russian  American  Company  have  a  fe« 
factories  and  forts  on  the  coast  and  islands,  but  almor 
the  whole  country  is  occupied  by  various  native  tribes, 
chiefly  Esquimaux.  New  Archangel,  on  the  »Uod 
called  Sitka  by  the  natives,  King  George's  Island  b» 
the  English,  and  Baranoff  by  the  Russians,  is  the  rv-- 
dence  of  the  governor,  and  has  about  one  ihousa&i 
inhabitants.  The  fur  trade  alone  gives  any  value  *t. 
these  cold  nnd  sterile  regions  ;  the  sea  otter,  tbr 
skins  of  which  furnish  the  fur,  has  now  become  cua> 
pamtively  scarce. 

The  north* western  part  of  America  was  first  di«v»- 
ered  in  17'^H,  by  Behring,  a  German  in  the  Rusvjr 
service.     Alaska  was   visited  by  the  Russian  t 
trader!  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Silk* 
was  first  settled  by  the  Russians,  in  1799. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVI. 

.Vrtf  liritain  —  Canada  —  Neto  Brunswick  — 
Nova  Scotia  —  Newfoundland  —  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island. 

British  America  is  a  territory  of  vast  but  unde- 
fined extent.  It  may  bo  said,  in  general  terms,  to 
MCUpy  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, although  this  region  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
•i  rritories  which  the  British  rather  claim  than  occupy. 
They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  by 
tUc  Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  and  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Russian  America.  Their 
whole  extent  is  equal  to  that  of  tho  United  States, 
l'he  northern  parts  arc  sterile  and  almost  desolate. 
The  other  portions  are  very  thinly  peopled,  and  abound 
with  immense  forests.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
.he  southern  and  eastern  districts,  the  scenery,  in  its 
primeval  wildncss  and  natural  luxuriance,  exhibits  a 
picture  of  what  the  United  States  were  two  and  three 
centime!  ago,  when  the  savage  tribes  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  domain. 

The  political  divisions  of  this  country  arc  not  in  all 
cases  very  distinct.    They  consist  of 

JCx<»«<  in  -  IWrtw.  I, 

Sf-.r,  r^Mi***.  Uu£19mrtMtltm 

New  Britain  1,861,000  unknown  unknown. 

Cnnada  Wnl   150.000   1,116.000  8 

t.nadaEait   194,000   »>l,000  6 

NVw  Bruniwick   2S.O00   160,0(10  6 

N.  Scotia,  with  C.  Breton,    17,000   200,000  12 

Primes  Kdward'iltland...      2,000   37,000  18 

Newfoundland   60,000   90,000  2 

Nearly  the  whole  tract  north  of  Canada  is  either  an 
unoccupied  waste,  or  thinly  scattered  over  with  Indian 
tribes.  Around  Hudson's  Bay  are  several  trading  sta- 
tions, which  have  been  established  by  the  British ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  these  spots,  nothing  like  govern- 
ment exists  in  the  northern  portion  of  British  America. 

New  Britain  is  the  name  given  to  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  British  America.  It  comprises  the  territory 
of  Labrador  and  the  region  around  Hudson's  Bay. 


The  eastern  part  of  this  country  is  sometimes  called 
East  Main,  and  the  districts  west  of  Hudson's  Bay 
havo  received  the  name  of  New  North  and  South 
Wales;  but  these  appellations  are  now  little  used. 
Hudson's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  discov- 
ered in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson.  It  was  afterward 
more  thoroughly  explored  by  successive  navigators 
employed  by  the  English  Russian  Company,  who  were 
anxious  to  find  a  north-western  passage  round  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  In  1668,  Zacharias  Gillam  was  sent  on 
a  voyage  to  this  country  by  Charles  II.,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Prince  Rupert.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  French 
merchants  of  Canada,  named  De  Grosseliers,  who  had 
previously  made  an  expedition  from  Quebec  toward 
Hudson's  Bay.  Gillam  passed  the  winter  in  Rupert'* 
River,  where  he  built  the  first  stone  fort  erected  in  the 
country,  which  he  named  Fort  Charles. 

Before  the  return  of  Gillam  from  his  voyage,  the 
king  had  granted  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  a  company  of 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants  associated  with  him,  a 
charter  dated  May  2,  1669.  In  this  charter  they  are 
styled  the  44  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  from  England  to  Hudson's  Bay."  The  king 
ceded  to  them  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  seas 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with 
all  the  countries  upon  the  coasts.  Of  this  extensive 
grant,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted possession  from  1669  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  seventeen  years,  from 
1697  to  1714,  when  the  settlement  was  occupied  by 
the  French.  The  charter,  instead  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  discovery,  is  understood  to  have  produced 
the  opposite  effect.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  arc 
charged  with  having  endeavored  to  conceal,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  situation  of  the  coasts  and  seas  con- 
nected with  their  territories. 

The  company's  settlements  around  the  whole  extent 
of  Hudson's  Bay  are  only  four,  namely,  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  Churchill's  Fort,  the  most  northern  establish- 
ment, situated  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River ;  York 
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Fort>  formerly  called  Bourbon  by  the  French,  on  Nel- 
son's River;  Albany  Fort,  called  by  the  French  St. 
Anne,  on  the  River  Albany ;  and  Moose  Fort,  or  St. 
Louis,  on  the  southern  shore  of  James's  Bay.  These 
settlements  have  a  few  small  dependencies  connected 
with  them.  The  commander  at  each  fort  is  styled  gov- 
ernor, and  the  subordinate  officers,  in  connection  with 
him,  constitute  a  council  of  government  The  governors 
are  appointed  for  three  or  five  years.  The  trade  carried 
on  with  the  natives  comprises  furs,  skins,  whalebone, 
train  oil,  cider  down,  Aza,  for  which  the  company  barter 
fire-arms,  powder,  shot,  cutlery,  blankets,  and  similar 
goods.  The  profits  of  this  trade  are  said  to  be  enormous. 
lTie  company  arc  charged  with  transacting  all  their  busi- 
ness in  the  greatest  secrecy,  always  showing  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  expose  the  details  of  their  affairs  to  the  pub- 
lic view. 

The  British  laid  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  watered  by  the  River 
Oregon.  This  claim  was  founded  on  the  discoveries 
supposed  to  have  boon  made  in  this  quarter  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  No  great  importance  was  attached  to  it  till 
recently,  when  the  settlement  formed  by  the  Americans 
on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  to  this  quarter,  and  their  claim 
became  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  United  States 
government.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  treaty, 
and  the  United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  that  part 
of  the  Oregon  territory  lying  north  of  latitude  49  deg.  In 
this  region  the  British  have  some  trading  establishments, 
and  arc  now  projecting  a  settlement  on  an  extended  scale 
at  Vancouver  s  Island. 

Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  high- 
lands which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  on  the  east  by 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  New  Brunswick ; 
on  the  south  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west  by 
a  conventional  lino  at  or  near  the  parallel  of  longitude 
90  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Indian  territories  in  that  quarter.  It  covers  an  area 
of  344,000  square  miles  and  includes  the  u  Kannata"  of 
the  native  proprietors,  the  "  Aca-nada"  of  the  pretended 
( iistilian  discoverers,  and  the  "  Nouvellc  France  "  of  the 
French  colonists,  who  surrendered  it  to  Great  Britain  in 
1700.  It  was  partitioned  into  two  Provinces  in  1791 
and  reunited  in  1840. 

The  climate  of  Canada  varies  with  the  latitude,  topog- 
raphy, and  position  of  the  several  districts  of  country 
which  compose  it.  So  much  of  it  as  is  situate  westward 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  eastward  of  the  River  St  Clair  and  bordering  ujh»h 
or  in  proximity  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  between,  is  fa- 
vored with  a  climate  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  and  Michigan.  The  remaining  por- 
tions are  more  frigid  and  snowy.  The  climate  of  the 
entire  province,  however,  is  generally  salubrious,  invigo- 
rating and  healthful,  and  favorable  to  longevity  of  man 
and  beast.  The  summer  breezes  which  fan  the  precincts 
of  the  lakes  are  cxhilerating  and  delightful. 

The  arability  and  fertility  of  the  soil  correspond  with 
the  topography  and  climate  of  the  several  districts.  The 
towns  which  skirt  the  St  Lawrence  above  the  village  of 
Presrott  and  the  broader  belt  of  counties  between  Kings- 
ton and  Windsor,  are  enriched  with  a  soil  that  is  produc- 
tive, and  which,  when  properly  tilled,  yields  abundant 
Harvests  of  wheat  rye,  corn,  peas  and  oats.  Lands  to 
the  northward  of  those  are  inferior  in  quality  and  less 


susceptible  of  cultivation,  whilst  those  at  the  eastward  of 
Prescott,  including  the  region  lately  called  Lnvt-r  Can 
ada,  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  meagre  and  sterile  to 
produce  any  but  the  hardier  cereal  crops.  It  should  l*« 
remarked,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  under  the 
imperfect  system  of  tillage  which  has  generally  obtained 
in  Lower  Canada,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of* 
lands  in  that  region  for  agricultural  purpose*.  Under 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont they  would  doubtless  respond  in  more  ahundutt 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
pearance and  value. 

The  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  wa» 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  his  most  Christian  ma>-<y. 
Francis  I,  to  appropriate  to  himself  so  much  of  tlie  "  New 
World  "  as  he  was  able,  through  the  sagacity  of  maritime 
adventurers  and  by  the  law  of  nations  respecting  discov- 
ery and  possession,  to  acquire.  Having  in  1534  com- 
missioned Veraaaano  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  for  th*t 
purpose,  and  having  learned  of  him  that  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  uninhabited  by  white  men,  hU  nia]r>tv 
at  once  claimed  it  for  his  crown,  by  the  name  of  N<»u 
velle  France,  and  re-despatched  the  adventurer  with  in- 
structions to  penetrate  the  interior  country  drained  by 
the  St  Lawrence.  The  second  voyage  was  disastrous. 
In  1534,  Jaques  Carrier,  a  bold  and  skillful  mariner  of 
St  Malo,  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  after  having  a» 
eended  the  St  Ijiwrenee  to  the  island  now  occupied 
by  Montreal,  he  returned  without  accident  taking  wkh 
him  Donnaconna,  an  Indian  king.  The  interest  which 
the  report  of  this  voyage  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement  stimu- 
lated by  it  induced  an  opident  nobleman  of  Pieardv.  the 
Sieur  Robcrval,  to  offer  to  bear  the  expenses  of  pi  anting 
a  colony  in  Nouvellc  France,  upon  the  condition  of  tains 
himself  appointed  its  lieutenant-general  and  viceroy  ; 
which  proposition  was  accepted.  Under  these  auspice*, 
an  expedition  of  five  vessels  was  fitted. out  in  the  year 
1540.  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cartier,  who  a*, 
eended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  present  site  of  Quefxc, 
ere<-ted  a  fort  there,  visited  the  rapids  above  Hoehebgx 
and  after  waiting  a  while  for  the  arrival  of  RnlxTval.  wet 
sail  for  home.  The  viceroy  subsequently  arrived  in  a 
vessel  laden  with  settlers,  stores  and  provision*,  and  .» 
ctlpied  for  a  time  the  station  which  Cartier  kid  evacuated. 

I  le  then  returned  to  France  and  entered  the  wn  k>» 
of  Charles  V.,  where  he  was  employed  six  years  ;  after 
which  he  reembarked  for  Canada,  with  hU  brother 
Achille  and  several  other  noblemen,  and  perished  at  sea. 
This  event  appears  to  have  discouraged  further  attempts 
at  Colonization,  until  the  union  of  parties  in  France,  un- 
der the  benignant  sway  of  Henry  IV. 

The  coronation  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  B»»ur- 
bon  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Frvra  h 
nation,  as  it  restored  to  the  departments  of  indiwrr 
and  commerce  that  measure  of  public  confidence  without 
which  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  pursuits  wLm^ 
develop  the  resources  of  a  nation.  That  sovereign  devt^d 
ways  and  means  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  and  re- 
viving the  service  of  the  merchant-marine.  Under  the* 
auspicious  circumstances,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  no- 
bleman of  Brittany,  was  induced  to  undertake  an  eipe- 
dition  with  the  view  of  colonizing  Canada,  He  arranged 
the  enterprise  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnificence  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it  Several  large  and  com- 
modious vessels  were  equipped  and  amplv 
for  the 
with; 


the  voyage.  The  Marquis  himself  waa  invested 
authority,  not  only  to  command  and  to  govern,  but 
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0  plant  colonies,  erect  <t»rt«,  build  cities,  ordain  laws,  levy 
war,  and  create,  count*  and  Kama*.  After  taking  on 
Ixvard  a  large  number  of  person*  to  become  settlors,  and 

1  Norman  pilot  to  conduct  the  voyage,  he  drifted  sen- 
ward  with  buoyant  hopes  of  gratifying  his  royal  patron 
with  an  early  report  of  hi.*  complete  success.  But  the 
noble  marquis  like  Kobcrval,  wan  to  be  disappointed. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic;  but  in  consequence  of  foul 
weather  and  angry  seas,  he-  wrecked  one  of  hit  vessels, 
and  ho  far  shattered  the  rest,  that  ho  was  barely  able  to 
land  forty  of  his  intended  colonists  upon  Sable  Iskuid,  to 
live  or  die,  as  the  fates  might  decree,  and  to  return,  him- 
self, in  perilous  discomfiture,  to  France.  Seven  years 
afterward,  and  when  twe  lve  persons  only  of  the  forty 
thus  put  ashore  on  the  island,  survived,  the  same  pilot 
was  sent  out  with  a  ve-sel  to  take  them  oil!  It  is  said 
that  the  Marquis  sickened  and  die<1  of  chagrin. 

In  1600,  a  similar  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Chau- 
vin  and  Pontgnive,  the  Ibrmer  of  whom  sailed  to,  and 
left  a  purtv  of  sixteen  men  at,  Tadoussac,  and  the  latter 
with  on  East  India  voyager  of  the  name  of  Champlain, 
came  out  three  years  afterward,  and  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  tiie  Sault  St.  Louis,  where  their  further  pro- 
gress  was  interrupted  by  the  cataract.  The  next  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  in  KWtN,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Champlain,  who  fixed  upon  an  em- . 
inetice  distinguished  by  the  Indinns  as  Quebeio  (Que-' 
bee)  as  the  phice  for  striking  a  permanent  settlement. 
There  he  erected  a  spacious  block-house  and  magazine, 
W  the  protection  of  his  men  and  stores,  ami  around  it, 
the  first  substantial  tenements  built  in  Canada.  There  ho 
opened  a  lively  trade  with  the  natives  aJid  gave  them 
firelocks  in  exchange  for  valuable  furs.  And  it  is  suid 
tbit  the  Indians,  at  that  |»  ri<«l.  evinced  a  disj*>-ition  to 
imitate  the  ways  of  civilization,  and  to  cultivate,  by 
friendly  offices,  the  favor  of  the  pioneers.  In  1011, 
Ciumplain  comnu'iiced  alio' her  settlement  further  up  the 
river,  on  an  ishuid  which  he  named  Mont-real  (Mount 
Koval),  now  called  Montreal,  and  enclosed  the  field  first 
cleared,  with  a  high  earthen  wall.  The.se  settlements 
were  j»ermanent  ami  enduring.  They  were  frequently 
a-*ailcd  by  Uic  Indians,  who  Uvanie  jealous  of  euch  eu- 
croachment*  u|m»ii  their  hunting-grounds,  yet  they  main- 
taiiied  their  position,  and  increased  in  {lopulatioii  by  new 
acL-eswion*  of  hardy  emigrants  from  the  mother  country. 

After  exploring  the  t  Mtawa,  and  other  streams  issuing 
from  the  iiortli,  Champlain  returned  to  i'runee,  where  he 
mat  i  red  further  plans  tor  prosecuting  his  lalsirs,  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  Count  do  Soissons,  who  hid  ol> 
tained  the  title  of  Lieutcuant-ticneral  of  Xouvelle  France, 
and  who  delegate*!  to  him  the  functions  of  tliat  office. 
Then  in  1012,  returning  to  Canada,  he  resumed  the  man- 
agement of  ailairs,  and  employed  four  lb-collet  friars  to 
<  Hieiibte  and  convert  U»e  natives.  De  Soissons  was  suc- 
ceeded a«  lieutenant  general  and  viceroy,  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  In  1020,Cotide  surrendered  his  ollico  to  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency,  tor  the  consideration  of  1 1,000  crowns. 
The  Duke  retained  Champlain  as  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
latter,  during  this  year,  brought  over  his  family  to  reside 
with  him  in  his  new  home.  The  first  child  horn  of 
French  parents  in  the  colony,  was  christened  at  Quebec, 
on  tb«  24th  of  May,  1621.  At  this  period,  forta  were 
erected  and  settlements  begun  at  Tadoussac  and  Trois 
Uivicrea.  hi  1622,  the  Duko  de  Vootadour,  having  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  t<*>k  charge,  as  viceroy,  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  with  tlie  view  of  effecting  the  con- 
version of  the  natives,  and  sent  over  three  Jesuits,  to  the 
of  the  four  Kccollets  at  Quebec 


At  this  period,  there  were  a  number  of  C«lvini«t*  ao 
tivcly  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Siours  de  Caen,  uncle  and  nephew,  who.  in  the  rivalry 
and  competitions  of  business,  fell  out  with  the  Catholics, 
who,  in  turn,  complained  of  them  to  the  authorities. 
Those  contentions  betv-pen  them,  portending  disaster 
Cardinal  Kichlieu  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty 
by  organizing  a  company  of  one  hundred  associates  who 
should  send  three  hundred  Catholic  tradesmen  to  Canada 
ami  supply  them  with  implements,  clothing  and  provis. 
ions  for  three  years,  and  agree  to  have  six  thousand 
French  inhabitants  settled  there  before  1643.  This,  it 
was  lielieved,  would  overslaugh  the  Calvinists,  and  place 
the  colony  in  a  firm  and  flourishing  condition.  To  this 
company,  and  their  successors  forever,  there  was  issued 
a  royal  charter,  granting  them  the  settlement  at  Quebec, 
and  all  the  lands  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it,  with  power  to  confer  titles,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  crown ;  also,  the  exclusive  right 
of  traffic  in  peltries  and  all  other  commodities,  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  years.  This  celebrated  charter  was  signed 
in  1027.  Index  it,  the  viceroy alty  was  suspended,  and 
Champlain  appointed  governor  of  the  province. 

In  1628,  Charles  I.  of  England,  commissioned  Sir  Da- 
vid Kerkt,  a  Cidvinistic  refugee,  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Nouvelle  France,  that  it  might  be  added  to  his  mnjes 
tv's  other  possessions  in  America.  Kerkt  appeared  the 
following  year  before  Quebec  with  an  English  squadron, 
and  after  one  or  two  ineflectual  attacks  upon  the  fortress, 
induced  the  governor  to  surrender.  Thus  the  English 
standard  was  raised,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  walls  of 
that  city,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Iwittlc 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Champlain  then  returned  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain*,  in  1032,  wlien  he  was  reinstated 
in  office,  and  permitted  to  resume  ita  exercise  with  amplo 
military  appointments,  munitions  and  stores.  This  ex. 
cellent  governor  died,  however,  in  1035,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Monsieur  de  Monlmagny,  who  administered 
the  government  twelve  years. 

At  this  period,  the  ecclesiastic*  of  the  mother  country 
evinced  great  solicitude  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
native  proprietors,  and  coojierated  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties to  cot) vert  them.  The  civil  authorities,  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  services  in  prowling  tlie  way  tbrastip 
ulated  |*  aeo  with  the  natives,  at  once  resolved  to  send  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  priests  into  the  wilderness,  in 
advance  of  tlie  columns  of  further  emigration.  Thcjiol 
icy,  once  entered  upon,  became  thenceforward  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  subsequent  French  colonization,  from 
Quebec  to  tlie  Mississippi.  And  although  diverse  opin- 
ions of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  those  early  missionary 
lal*>rs  are  now  entertained,  it  is  beyond  dispute  tliat  they 
lieenme  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  morals  and  faith 
w  hich  have  ever  since  distinguished  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  Marquis  de  (Jamachc,  of  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits,  founded  n  college  at  Quebec,  and  established  an  In- 
dian school  at  Sillcry.  The  Duohesse  d'Aiguillon,  sent 
out  a  party  of  Ursuline  nuns  to  establish  the  Hotel  Dieu; 
and  Madame  de  Peltrio  came  out  with  another  party, 
and  ojicned  the  convent  of  St,  Ursula,  also,  at  Quebec, 
The  missionaries  readily  perceived  that  the  Island  of 
Montreal  was  on  eligible  place  for  religious  institutions, 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  governor  in  fortifying  it  In 
16-10,  the  King  of  France  granted  the  entire  island  to  Um 
order  of  St.  Sulspioe,  and  appointed  M.  de  Moiaonncuvo 
to  govern  it.  In  1642,  the  spot  selected  for  the  site  of 
the  future  city  was  consecrated  and  named  U  VUlo  Ma- 
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rie.  In  1677,  Governor  Montmagny  was  succeeded  by 
M.  d'Aillebout,  who  brought  with  him  a  reinforcement 
of  one  hundred  men.  With  this  functionary  came  Mar- 
garet Ifourgeois,  who  founded  a  seminary  at  Montreal, 
denominated  The  Daughters  of  the  Congregation.  In 
1058,  the  Viscount  d'Argensou  was  appointed  Governor 
General  of  finn«<l*,  who,  in  1061,  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  the  Baron  d'Avangour.  In  1663,  M.  da  Mesy 
was  tent  out  by  Louis  XIV,  not  only  sa  governor,  but 
as  King's  Commissioner  to  examine  into  and  revise  the 
system  of  colonial  government  then  in  force.  The  com- 
pany of  "one  hundred  partners "  wore  obliged  to  aur. 
render  their  franchises  to  the  crown,  and  submit  to  the 
institution  of  a  royal  government  with  a  sovereign  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Governor,  King's  Commissioner,  an 
apostolic  vicar,  and  four  honorable  gentlemen.  In  1665, 
the  Marquis  de  Tracy  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
General  and  Viceroy  of  flwH*,  who  brought  into  the 
colony  one  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  and  a  large 
number  of  agriculturists  and  artisans,  horses  and  eattle. 
This  was  a  valuable  accession  to  the  strength,  wealth  and 
independence  of  the  colonists.  In  1667,  Tracy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  de  Courcelles,  who  extended  the  settle- 
ments along  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  into 
the  interior.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1673,  by  the  Count 
de  Frontcnac,  who  erected  a  fort  at  Cataraur|ui,  and  ex- 
plored the  country  far  to  the  westward.  This  viceroy 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with'energy  and  dis- 
cretion, yet  he  was  limited  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
enjoined  to  permit  all  affairs  of  importance  to  be  decided 
in  a  council  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  the  intendant  and 
himself,  each  to  have  an  equal  vote.  The  bishop  at  that 
time  was  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of  clergy,  who 
were  accused  of  desiring  the  supremo  dictation  of  affairs. 
They  opposed  the  sale  of  spirits  -to  the  savages,  whilst 
the  Count  favored  the  traffic.  The-  Intendant  also  differed 
with  his  associates.  It  was,  therefore,  found  that  as  these 
parties  were  unable  to  act  together,  another  viceroy  must 


be  appointed.  The  office  was  conferred,  in  1682, 
M.  de  la  Barre,  who  administered  the  government  of  th* 
colony  for  the  period  of  three  yean,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Marquis  do  Denonville,  an  active  and  distin- 
guished military  officer. 

Denonville  was  severe  in  his  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians. He  neither  believed  nor  expected  that  they  would 
be  conciliated.  He  knew  they  were  jealous  of  bis  «©• 
attachment,  and  distrustful  of  his  promises.  He  per- 
ceived no  method  of  protecting  the  colonists  from  their 
depredations,  but  their  reduction  to  subserviency  and 
dependence.  Thus  reasoning,  he  suggested  the  election 
of  a  strong  fort  at  Niagara,  and  forcible  measures  to 
interdict  their  traffic  with  the  English.  Having,  under 
various  pretexts  enticed  a  uutnlier  of  chiefs  to  meet  him 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  arrested  and  pot  them 
in  irons,  and  sent  them  to  France  to  man  the  galleys  of 
bis  sovereign.  A  war  with  the  Indians  ensued,  during 
which  a  fort  at  Niagara  was  erected  and  garrisoned. 

In  1680,  the  Count  de  TVontenac  was  rr  nommiasjisii  d 
viceroy,  and  restored  the  Iroquois  chiefs  carried  off  by  bis 
predecessor.  In  1696,  the  English  government  sent  a 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  take  Que- 
bec, but  after  efforts  which  occupied  four  consecutive 
days,  the  scige  was  raised.  Frontenae  died  in  1098,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  distinguished  military  officer  named 
De  Callieres,  who  adjusted  the  subsisting  difficulties  with 
the  Iroquois.  De  Callieres  died  in  1763,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Count  de  VaudreuiL  In  1700,  Queen 
Anno  approved  of  a  plan  tor  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
sent  an  individual  named  Vetch  to  New  York,  with  au- 
thority and  resources  deemed  sufficient  to  accomplish  it ; 
but  the  effort  proved  alx>rtive.  In  1713,  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  in  which  France  yielded 
her  sovereignty  over  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  ha 
1726  and  '21,  the  province  was  visited  by  Charlevoix, 
who  estimated  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  at  7,600 ;  es* 
Trois  Ri vie* res,  at  600.   He  mentions  Seigniories  " 
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and  above  Quebec,  the  town  of  Montreal,  and  settle- 
ments begun  at  Frontcnac,  Toronto,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
uid  Michilinvacinac,  but  is  silent  in  respect  to  their  num- 
ber*. Yaudreuil  died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by 
'JieOievalier  dc  Bcauharnnis,  who  officiated  twenty  years, 
after  which  Count  do  la  Galissonicre,  Marquis  de  la  J««n- 
quiere.  Baron  de  Longucuil,  Marquis  du  Qucsne,  and 
Sicur  de  VaudreuiL,  successively  administered  the  govern* 
ment  for  brief  periods  each,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  in- 
compatible with  any  healthy  system  of  colonial  man- 
agement. 

The  affairs  of  Canada  were  now  approaching  a  crisis. 
Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  subjugate  and  control  it 
On  the  8th  day  of  September,  1700,  after  severe  mili- 
tary encasements  in  which  the  commanders  of  both  ar- 
mies, Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  had  fallen,  but  in  which  the 
British  were  ultimately  triumphant,  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  victors  by  capitulation,  subsequently  aflirnicd  by 
a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Paris  in 
1763.  The  conquered  troops  were  suffered  to  march 
out  from  their  several  posts  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
were  conveyed  thence  to  France  in  British  vessel*,  under 
an  engagement  that  they  were  not  to  serve  again  during 
the  war.  The  militia,'  then  numbering  about  10,000, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  civic 
officers  who  desired  to  go,  were  with  their  families  and 
baggage  conveyed  to  the  mother  country.  Keligiou* 
worship,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ivoman  church, 
was  solemnly  assured.  Vested  rights  of  property  under 
the  custom  of  Paris,  were  guarantied  to  the  possessors. 
And  the  Indians  7,400  of  whom  had  been  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  who  had  supported  the  colonists  against 
the  invading  army,  were  to  lie  left  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  fisheries  and  lands. 

The  entire  population  at  this  period,  which  consisted 
of  a  poor,  but  highly  respected  noblesse,  a  pious  and  de- 
voted clergy  and  sisterhood  of  nuns,  and  a  hardy  and  pa- 
triotic yeomanry,  had,  including  the  militia,  increased  to 
about  dy.000;  all  of  whom  had  deeply  sympathized  with, 
and  most  of  the  adult  males  had  participated  in,  the  de- 
fense of  French  dominion  in  Canada  as  the  cause  of  their 
beloved  country.  They  had  never  for  a  moment  wa- 
verod  in  their  loyalty.  All  that  fidelity  could  endure 
they  ha<l  been  content  to  sutler ;  all  that  their  strength 
could  accomplish,  they  had  endeavored  to  perform;  and 
all  that  chivalry  could  brave,  they  had  beet)  willing  to 
encounter.  And  they  yielded  only  when  diey  could  hew- 
no  no  longer  against  the  force  whieh  sulsJued  them. 
The  fortunes  of  war  were  un propitious,  and  they  were 
finally  overborne.  They  bowed  to  the  stem  n<  cessity. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  is  oue  of  the  prominent  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Having  become  a  British  provtncs,Cana«Lt  «  imme- 
diately impressed  with  a  diilcrent  aspect.  British  sol- 
diery garrisoned  the  fortifications;  British  ensigns  sur- 
mounted their  towers;  British  subjects  were  invested 
w  ith  ollkial  authority  ;  British  laws  were  engrafted  upon 
the  custom  of  Paris,  to  modify  the  text  and  vary  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  and  a  British  appellation  was 
affiled  to  the  colony.  It  was  now  styled  the  Province 
of  Quebec;  and  to  the  original  settlers  this  was  a  surpri- 
sing and  somewhat  humiliating  transition.  In  the  versa- 
tility of  their  destiny,  it  was  reserved  to  them,  however, 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  conquest  with  greater  fortitude 
than  under  similar  circumstances  is  usually  exhibited. 

In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  nations  making  con- 
quests, tlie  Province  of  Quebec  was  at  first,  and  until  the 
and  loyaltv  of  the  inliabitanU  «>uld  be 
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determined,  placed  under  the  rigorous  sway  of  martial 
law.  General  Murray,  the  senior  officer  of  the  line  after 
die  death  of  Wolfe,  was  of  right  the  first  military  gov- 
ernor. The  general  acquiescence  of  the  people  appear- 
ing probable,  the  general  was  at  length  imeatcd  with 
vice-royal  authority  to  institute  nnd  administer  such  a 
form  of  civil  government  as  would  indicate  the  leading 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  I  >i<*'ipliiicd  trooj>s 
were  quartered  in  the  proviiuv  as  auxiliaries  of  the  gulnx- 
tuttorial  authority  ;  English  liarristers  were,  deputed  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  new  administration;  Episcopal 
clergymen  were  salaried  to  officiate  in  congregations  not 
of  the  Roman  faith;  and  various  agencies  were  em 
ployed  for  the  work  of  gradually  Anglicising  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  political  ideas  of  the  people.  A 
French  colony  was  to  be  converted  into  a  British  prov 
intSL'  of  loyal  subjects,  and  it  was  ultimately  accomplished. 
The  sagacity  of  the  houses  of  Brunswick  was  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  its  plans.  Wliat  its  fleets  and  armies 
could  conquer,  its  polity  could  revolutionize  and  suUlue. 

lu  1704,  Grenville,  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer, 
suggested  dial  the  custom  of  Paris,  hitherto  in  force  in 
Ouiuda,  be  superceded  by  the  customs,  laws,  and  forma 
of  judicature  of  England,  and  that  the  duties  payable  to 
the  former  government  be  collected  by  die  king.  This 
initiated  a  system  A'  taxation  without  representation, 
which  produced  uneasiness  and  complaint,  the  more  jus- 
tifiable, perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  judge  appointed 
to  conciliate  the  miuds  of  70,000  foreigners,  liad  been 
taken  from  a  jail,  and  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with 
their  language  luul  Utii  created  attorney -general.  The 
fees  prescriUd  by  the  governor  to  be  paid  the  secretary, 
registrar,  clerk  of  the  council,  commissary,  provost-mar- 
shal, and  others,  were  foo  enormous  to  lie  satisfactory  ; 
and  as  Catholics  were  ineligible  to  any  place  of  trust  or 
profit,  whilst  there  were  yet  but  nineteen  Protectant 
families  in  the  province,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  for 
mer  to  perceive  the  equity  of  the  measures  contrived  lor 
their  government.  These  discontents  continued,  occa- 
sionally producing  disorder  uk!  contumacy,  until  1774, 
when  the  British  parliament  considered  the  grievance, 
and  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  ordinance.  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  was  appointed  governor. 

The  next  event  which  marks  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  province,  was  a  prelude  to  the  American  revolu 
tion.  The  stamp  act,  and  other  measures  for  exacting 
tribute  from  all  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  ltd  to 
much  correspondence  between  the  inliabitants  of  them 
all.  Although  most  of  the  Canadians  were  at  this  period 
disinclined  to  resist  the  laws  enacted  for  their  govern- 
ance, there  were  a  few  who  counseled  revolt,  and  ad- 
vised certain  meml>era  of  die  continental  congress  of 
their  willingness  to  join  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  a  general  re- 
bellion, if  they  could  be  temporarily  relieved  from  tho 
offii  ial  sunn  illance  then  existing.  This  information  w.»s 
so  far  credited  by  the  revolutionists  in  that  congress  aa 
to  influence  their  preliminary  movements.  It  w  as  per- 
ceived that  it  was  of  die  highest  importance  to  the  An 
glo-ftaxon  colonists  that  their  ncighl»ors  in  Quebec  should 
coalesce  with  them  in  memorializing  Parliament,  and 
in  resistance  to  the  British  government  by  arms  if  arms 
should  be  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  their  difficulties 
with  it ;  and  it  was  confidently  believed  that,  as  the  prov 
ince  appeared  to  be  insufficiently  protected  to  secure  its 
possession  to  Great  Britain,  if  an  army  were  to  assail  its 
citadel,  it  might  In?  easilv  invaded,  and  the  inhabitant* 
freed  from  the  restraints 'which  disabled  diem  f  rom  uni 
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tins?  in  a  general  American  revolution.  The  sequel 
proved  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion. 

In  1775.  Major  General  Kielianl  Montgomery,  a  gal- 
lant Iri*h  officer  who  had  served  with  Wolfe  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  conquest,  but  who  at  this  time  resided  in  New 
York  and  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists  of  that 
province,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition 
fitted  out  against  Canada.    After  dividing  his  forces,  and 

Cilacing  one  division  under  tho  command  of  Colonel 
icnedict  Arnold,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Quebec  by 
the  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  be  at  once  proceeded 
with  the  other  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham  plain.  On 
reaching  St.  Johns,  he  readily  reduced  that  post,  and 
soon  afterward  those  of  Chambly  and  Montreal,  and 
made  prisoners  of  their  garrisons.  Then  proceeding 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  joining  Arnold  at  Point- 
aux-Trembles,  he  resumed  the  command  of  the  united 
forces,  numbering  about  1,200  effective  men,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  upon  the  citadel.  Governor  Car k> ton 
had  under  arms  at  tliat  point  only  1,800  soldiers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  70  were  regulars ;  the  rest  were 
Highlanders  who  had  settled  in  tho  province,  Canadian 
militia  and  seamen.  After  the  issue  and  declension  of 
the  usual  summons  to  surrender  and  an  unsuccessful  scige 
of  thirty  days,  Montgomery  prepared  to  storm  the  city 
on  the  31st  of  December.  Again  dividing  his  forces  into 
two  commands,  and  placing  one  division  under  the  direction 
of  Arnold,  he  led  the  other  in  person.  The  two  command- 
ers were  to  take  positions  so  as  to  advance  simultane- 
ously from  opposite  directions  to  the  foot  of  Mountain 
street,  to  force  an  ingress  at  Preacott  Gate  and  ascend  to 
tho  upper  town.  In  this  attempt,  Montgomery  encoun- 
tered a  battery  plied  by  British  seamen  and  militia,  and 
fell,  mortally  "wounded.  Tho  troops,  on  witnessing  the 
fill  of  their  gallant  leader,  retreated.  Arnold  mean- 
while, pressed  his  attack  from  the  opposite  side  with  vigor 
and  desperate  resolution,  but  in  assailing  the  first  bar- 
rier, received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  His  party  still  persisted,  and  under  the  command 
of  Giptain  Morgan,  reduced  the  post,  and  proceeded  to 
another,  where  they  were  surrounded,  and,  to  the  num- 
ber of  420,  compelled  to  surrender.  Neither  party, 
therefore,  reached  the  gate,  where  the  Governor  was 
stationed  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

After  this  repulse,  Arnold  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  remnant  of  the  troops,  and  attempted  still  to 
maintain  his  ground  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  indisposition  of  bis  men  disabled  him  from  ef- 
fecting more  than  an  imperfect  blockade.  He  main- 
tained a  position,  however,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  until  the  ensuing  May,  when  he  raised  the  seige, 
and  retreated  to  Montreal,  where,  after  full  consultation 
with  his  officers,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  project  of 
conquering  Canada.  He  finally  retired  from  the  prov- 
ince on  the  18th  of  June. 

The  American  revolution  increased  the  population  of 
Canada.  Although  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  "  thirteen  colonics  were  disloyal,  there  existed  a 
minority  who  were  loyal  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  many  of  the  latter  sought  a  refuge  here 
during  the  contest  They  were  termed  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists,  and  were  commended  to  the  especial  favor 
of  tlte  provincial  government,  during  and  subsequent  to 
that  struggle.  At  the  close  of  it,  in  1783,  the  province 
receive  another  accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  persons 
and  families  of  a  large  nunfber  of  discharged  soldiers, 
who  settled  chiefly  at  and  above  Preacott,  around  the 
Bay  of  Quiuto  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 


To  all  these,  liberal  grants  were  made— to  the  loyalio 
a  supply  of  land,  farming  utensils,  building  materials  and 
sulwistence  for  two  years,  and  the  promise  of  a  grant  of 
200  acres  of  land  to  each  of  their  children,  on  their  at- 
taining majority — to  the  discharged  soldiery,  5,000  arm 
to  field  officers,  3,000  to  captains,  2,000  to  staff  officer*, 
250  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  50  to  privates. 
These  additions  swelled  the  number  of  inlialii'uanta  to 
130,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  were  locate  at  tv 
rious  points  west  of  Montreal  and  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country  by  converting  a 
dense  and  dismal  wilderness  into  broad  and  arable 
fields.  Kingston  had  been  founded  at  the  bead  of 
the  St  Lawrence;  York  on  the  bay  of  Toronto;  Ni- 
agara near  the  river  of  that  name;  and  several  other 
trading  posts  in  the  country  between  had  grown  into 
the  importance  of  towns.  But  all  the  principal  settle- 
ments were  widely  separated  by  intervening  ranges  of 
pathless  woodlands.  The  royal  mail  from  Quebec  sel- 
dom reached  the  western  settlements  more  frequendy 
than  twice  a  year.  Mutual  assistance  in  their  oft-recur- 
ring difficulties  with  the  Indians  was  seldom  practicable. 
Maintenance  of  business  relations  between  the  settle- 
ments was  scarcely  possible ;  and  social  intercoun*:  was 
not  only  mterdicted  by  the  insuperable  barriers  of  dis- 
tance, but  by  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  portion 
of  the  towns  to  understand  the  language  spoken  by  other 
colonists.  The  French  and  British  settlers  were  not  only 
dissimilar  in  habits,  customs  and  ideas,  but  appeared  to 
constitute  two  distinct  and  indiffusible  communities.  Ad- 
hering to  different  systems  of  religious  faith,  venerating 
the  institutions  of  a  different  ancestry,  and  animated  by 
different  ideas  of  duty  and  destiny,  each  of  these  commu- 
nities was  unhappy  in  the  bonds  which  united  them  to- 
gether. However  loyal  to  the  existing  government  they 
endeavored  to  be,  the  alliance  was  really  uncongenial,  and 
the  concord  unharmonious.    They  were  a  different  people. 

Besides  these  dissentient  causes,  there  existed  under 
the  warrant  of  the  act  of  1774,  an  actual  divorce  of  legal 
administration  between  the  French  and  British  inhabitants. 
By  that  document  the  ancient  law  of  the  colony,  "the  eas- 
tern of  Paris,"  had  been  restored  to  tho  lower  settlements 
as  "  the  rule  of  decision  in  alt  controversies  relating  to 
property  and  civil  rights,"  which  code  had  been  read 
ministered  seventeen  years.  Tho  British  settlers  were 
reconciled  to  no  jurisprudence  but  that  of  Great  Britain 
which  had  been  introduced  immediately  after  the  con. 
quest  Wherefore  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  codes  of 
legal  procedure  were  operating  in  the  same  province  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  administration  of  judicial  of 
ficers  commissioned  by  the  same  sovereign  and  resporsa 
ble  to  the  same  royal  pleasure.  And  this  was  more  thai 
a  strange  anomaly.  It  was  an  irreconcilable  politics!  and 
judicial  incongruity  which  menaced  the  existence  of  British 
power  in  America.  This  being  perceived  by  Wro.  Pitt 
that  sagacious  minister  submitted  the  subject  to  the  espe- 
cial consideration  of  Parliament  with  suggestions  of  the 
propriety  of  a  division  of  the  province  and  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  to  each  community.  The  idea  which  had 
not  at  first  many  advocates,  continued  to  expand  in  the 
sunlight  of  official  fevor,  until  1791,  when  it  pa#ed  into 
organic  law.  The  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  inu> 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  near  the  parallel  of  longitude 
70  degrees  31  minutes  west  from  the  meridian  of  Crrvw- 
wicli,  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  cove  west  of  Puici 
au  Baudet  on  Lake  St.  i  rancis,  pursuing  die  we^rrn 
limits  of  the  Seigniories  of  New  Lougueutl  and  Yaudrev, 
or  Rigaud,  to  the  Ottawa  river  at  Point  Fo 
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thence  up  the  Ottawa  to  Temiscaming  lake.  During  the 
pendency  of  this  question,  the  project  of  a  division  was 
violently  opposed  on  both  sides  of  tlic  Atlantic.  The 
mercantile  interests  of  the  province,  concentered  at  Mont- 
real and  QucIkv,  wen'  very  generally  adverse  to  it,  front 
the  apprehension  that  it  would  infringe,  their  western 
trade.  Si  cannot  were  the  merchants  against  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  a  Quebec  trader*  wan  deputed 
to  visit  England  and  submit  their  protest  at  the  bur  of 
die  common'*.  A  hearing  being  granted,  this  represent- 
ative argued,  that,  by  the  act  proposed  the  new  province 
would  lie  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
Great  Britain,  and  that  as,  from  their  situation,  they  could 
not  carry  on  any  foreign  commerce,  but  by  the  interven- 
tion of  merchants  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  would 
have,  little  reason  to  correspond  with,  and  few  opportuni- 
ties of  enjoying,  the  society  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; that  Niagara  was  the  extreme  western  limit  of  cul- 
tivable lands;  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  an  insu- 
!  perable  Wrier  to  navigation  beyond  ;  that  the  few  thou- 
sand loyalists  upon  the  Catarauqui  and  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  were  too  sparsely  located  and  in 
settlement*  too  detached  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  civil  government;  that  as  there  had  never  been 
a  highway  robbery  in  that  region,  and  as  the  settlers  hail 
securely  slept  at  night  with  unbolted  doors,  there  ex- 
isted no  necessity  for  criminal  courts ;  that  the  cmlwir- 
nuwment*  under  which  the  inhabitants  labored  were  the 
result  of  a  bud  administration  of  uncertain  laws ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  partition  of  Canada  would  not  relieve  the 
pcopie  of  the  difficulties  complained  of.  He  further  rep- 
resented as  the  read  cause  of  provincial  depression,  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  those  whose  minds  were  corrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power ;  that  the  mal-admin- 
istration  of  the  government  had  repressed  the  energies, 
discouraged  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  people ;  that  the  province  was  without  a  court-house, 
public  school  house,  house  of  correction,  or  adequate 
prison ;  and  that  the  country  had,  from  these  several 
causes*,  retrogressed  to  its  low  condition. 

litis  and  other  similar  arguments  against  the  separa- 
tion were  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  were  unconvincing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
lords  and  commoners  acting  with  him.    The  exigencies 
of  the  case  were  believed  to  require  dissimilar  and  some- 
what extraordinary  governments  for  the  two  essentially 
different  classes  of  people  inhabiting  Canada;  and  the  bill 
was  therefore  enacted.    This  law  granted  a  constitution 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  which,  although  unlike 
in  some  respects,  provided  governments  somewhat  re- 
sembling, in  general  form,  the  system  in  force  in 
Great  Britain.    Subject  to  the  royal  prerogative  in  its 
fullest  cogency,  it  provided  for  the  excreise  of  executive 
and  judicial  authority,  and  created  legislative  bodies  to 
be  composed  partly  of  hereditary  and  partly  of  repre- 
sentative members.    Mixed  in  form  and  varied  in  de- 
tails to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  subjects  to  be  gov- 
erncd,  it  was,  of  course,  not  only  a  difficult  government 
to  administer,  but  doubtfully  experimental  in  its  opera- 
tion.   It  was  an  anomalous  system  framed  to  meet  a 
singular  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  a  people  of  diverse  lin- 
eage, faith,  habits,  and  language,  upon  the  idea  of  ulti- 
mately effecting  a  permanent  union  and  affiliation.    If  it 
did  not  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  framers,  it  stimu- 
lated hopes  which  obscured  if  they  did  not  fullv  remove 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.    With  slight 
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modifications  and  additions  it  was  resjicetcd  as  the  or 
game  law  of  the  provinces  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
until  the  reasons  which  called  it  into  being  lost  their  foro» 
against  weightier  arguments  for  union. 

The  divorce  being  effected,  Governor  Carleton,  now 
Lord  Dorchester,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Lower, 
and  General  Siracoe  lieutcuaiir-govcntor  of  the  Upper 
Province.  The  two  parliaments  convened  simultane- 
ously at  Quebec  and  Niagara,  on  the  1 7th  day  of  De- 
cerning, 1792.  From  this  time  forward  to  the  date  of 
the  reunion,  the  two  provinces  were  distinct  in  guveni 
meuU,  and  distinctive  in  all  their  leading  «-liaractcrist.ics 
—  one  being  essentially  French,  the  other  essentially 
English.  Lord  Dorchester  was  succeeded  by  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  pi\«oitt,  Millies,  Craig,  Pro- 
vost, Drummond,  &luTiip"  ike,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Maitlaiid.  tiie  E»rl  of  Dailnaisie,  Kempt,  Aylmer,  Bur- 
ton.  Lord  Gosford,  the  Etrl  of  Durham,  and'  Lord  Syd 
enham;  Gov.  Simcoe  by  Hunter,  Gore,  Drummood,  Mur- 
ray, Uobiuaon,  Maitlaiid,  Colbomc,  Head,  and  Arthur. 
Presidents  and  Administrators  intervened  some  ot  these 
several  administrations,  yet  the  ap|M>inttm:its  were  pro 
tempore  and  ot*  no  account  in  the  general  history  of  the 
provinces. 

In  1792,  arrangements  were  perfected  for  the  trans- 
port of  a  monthly  mail  during  the  season  of  navigation 
l>etween  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  New  York,  and  the 
result  was  frequently  attained  within  the  period  designa- 
ted. In  1795  the  harvest  was  so  deficient  that  Lord 
Dorchester  prohibited  the  exportation  ot'  grain  from  the 
province.  In  1803,  the  Chief-justice  of  Montreal  de- 
clared slavery  inconsistent  with  tl»e  laws  of  the  country, 
and  all  negroes  within  the  province  held  as  slaves,  were 
discharged  from  that  service.  In  180°-,  the  first  steam- 
boat was  laumlied  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and 
made  a  passage  to  Quebec  in  sixty-six  hours,  with  an 
anchorage  of  thirty  during  the  voyage.  In  1812,  there 
were  five  newspapers  published  in  Guiada,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  lower  province.  The  same  year  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Governor  Pre 
vost  to  expel  American  citizens  from  Quebec,  place  an 
embargo  on  shipping  in  the  ports,  and  to  resist  military 
encroachments  in  various  ways  at  different  points  along 
the  provincial  liorders. 

The  British  theory  respecting  allegiance,  expatriation, 
and  the  right  of  search  of  American  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  was  repugnant  to  the  republican  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  forcible  exercise 
of  that  right  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  from  w  hich 
four  seamen  were  impressed,  and  one  of  than  hung  as  a 
deserter,  induced  the  congress  of  that  government  to 
contest  it. 

Great  Britain  thereupon  proclaimed  a  general  system 
of  paper  blockade.  This  called  forth  the  Berlin  decree 
from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  blockading,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  British  Islands.  Great  Britain  rejoined  by  or- 
ders in  council,  blockading  all  ports  in  Europe  from 
which  the  British  flag  had  been  excluded.  Napoleon  re- 
taliated by  the  Milan  decree,  declaring  every  ship  of 
whatever  nation  which  should  submit  to  search  from  an 
English  vowel,  liable  to  capture  as  English  property. 
The  same  penalty  was  also  denounced  against  all  shijH 
holding  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 
In  this  manner,  whilst  thousands  of  sailors  were  forcibly 
taken  from  American  vessels  to  serve  in  die  British  navy, 
American  commerce  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.   Tlus  resulted  in  an  open  declaration  of 
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war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  included  in 
its  scope  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

Whilst  affairs  were  thus  ripening  for  an  open  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Governor 
Prevost  despatched  a  secret  agent  to  the  Eastern  States, 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  a  dis- 
solution  of  the  existing  union.  Ho  was  instructed  to 
obtain  interviews  with  leading  men,  and  encourage  such 
disaffection  as  he  might  discover  to  exist  The  agent 
did  not  disclose  the  object  of  his  mission,  but  carefully 
noted  all  he  saw  and  heard  respecting  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry,  and  returned  the.  information  in  numerous  des- 
patches to  the  governor.  Not  being  satisfactorily  re- 
warded for  these  delicate  and  responsible  services  by  his 
government,  he  subsequently  disclosed  the  affair  to  the 
American  cabinet,  who  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  correspondence.  These  papers  were  published 
in  the  United  States  as  additional  provocation  for  the 


war. 


The  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  again  in  controversy. 
The  loyalty  of  his  majesty's  Canadian  subjects  was  again 
to  be  tested.  History  vindicates  the  honorable  preten- 
sion. The  gentry  of  the  Lower  Province  commenced 
the  necessary  hostile  preparations  by  raising  and  equip- 
ping four  battalions  of  militia,  and  assuming  their  com- 
mand. The  citadel  of  Quebec  was  securely  garrisoned 
by  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  proud  of  the  duty 
which  they  were  required  to  perform. 

The  Empire  Loyalists  in  the  Upper  Province  rallied 
around  the  standard  of  General  Brock.  And  all  the 
military  force  of  both  provinces  was  assured  to  the 
government  whenever  and  wherever  the  same  might  bo 
needed.  Canadian  soil  was  the  altar  of  unwavering  pat- 
riotism. Neither  the  promises  of  Hull  nor  the  overtures 
of  Smith  could  seduce  it  Although  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  the  war  and  its  consequences  to  Great  Britain,  it 
was  sufficient  for  Canadians  to  know  that  the  British 
crown  was  interested  in  the  question,  in  order  to  discern 
the  path  of  duty.  They  expelled  the  enemy  from  their 
domain ;  captured  armies  with  their  commanding  gen- 
erals, at  Detroit  and  River  Raisin;  fought  the  battles 
of  Quocnston,  Stony  Creek,  Chateauguay,  Chryslers', 
La  Colic,  and  Lundy's  Lane;  and  reduced  by  assault 
the  towns  of  Mackinaw,  Niagara,  Oswego  and  Ogdens- 
burgh — and  although  that  national  struggle  added  little 
luster  to  the  former  glory  of  British  arms,  it  was  greatly 
distinguished  by  illustrious  examples  of  Canadian  heroism 
and  loyalty.  I  lad  the  mother  government  preceded  the 
campaign  of  1812  with  the  structure  of  suitablo  defences 
in  the  provinces  and  upon  the  lakes,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  an  army  from  the  United  States  would  have 
made  any  hostile  demonstrations  whatever  against  them. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1815,  Gov.  Prevost  proclaimed 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  The  population  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  this  period,  had  increased  to  95,000,  and  that 


of  Lower  Canada  to  300,000.  The  number  of 
afloat  was  46,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,840. 
The  annual  clearance  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
had  increased  to  399,  with  a  tonnage  of  86,430.  In 
1816  two  additional  steamers  were  launched  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  following  year  one  or  two  others  were 
constructed.  Indeed,  all  the  navigable  waters  between 
Halifax  and  Mackinaw  were  at  this  timo  traversed  with 
vessels  of  various  capacities  and  forms  in  the  business  of 
internal  commerce.  In  1819,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
then  governor-general,  died,  of  hydrophobia,  occasioned 


by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  fbx,  with  which  he  was  arousing 
himself.  This  sudden  bereavement  occasioned  great  la-  1 
mentation  and  sorrow.  In  1822,  the  subject  of  a  reunion  j 
of  the  provinces  was  agitated,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  It  was  with- 
drawn, however,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wish- 
es in  that  behalf,  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants.  By  this 
the  governor  was  to  have  the  power  to  erect  townships, 
theretofore  unrepresented,  into  counties,  each  to  consUt 
of  not  less  than  six  townships,  and  to  return  a  member 
to  the  assembly.  The  whole  number  of  representatives 
for  each  province,  who  were  to  be  freeholders  of  estates 
valued  at  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  above  incumbran- 
ces, was  not  to  exceed  sixty ;  two  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  each  province  were  to  have  seats  it  • 
the  assembly  for  debate ;  neither  house  was  to  be  in-  ' 
vested  with  authority  to  imprison  for  breaches  of  privi- 
lege until  an  act  were  passed  defining  it ;  and  all  written 
proceedings  were  to  be  indited  in  the  English  language 
only,  and  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  the  same 
language  only  should  be  pronounced  in  debate.  From 
this  time  forward,  until  the  reunion  was  consummated, 
there  was  an  opposition  party  in  both  the  provinces,  each 
of  whom  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  advocate  its  views, 
after  which  the  colonial  secretary  announced  the  tempo- 
rary relinquishment  of  the  project 

In  1823,  there  were  elected  to  the  legislative  assero-  j 
bly  of  the  Lower  Province  several  members  who  dif  1 
fered  with  the  governor  respecting  the  control  of  the 
revenues,  and  who  claimed  for  that  body  the  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  all  appropriations  of  funds  raised  by 
taxation.  Tliey  also  insisted  that  all  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  disbursing  public  monies, 
were  accountable  to  that  body  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Pending  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  the  receiver-general,  into  whose  accounts  these 
reformers  had  vainly  demanded  inquiry,  became  insol- 
vent to  the  government,  thereby  indicating  more  dearly 
the  necessity  of  the  guards  which  they  desired  to  plan 
around  the  treasury.  Two  political  parties  on  this  and 
similar  questions  came  into  existence  as  the  natural,  if 
not  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  various  reform*  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs  were  earnestly  de- 
manded. The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the 
movement  as  an  attempt  to  override  the  lawful  author- 
ity of  the  government  which  he  was  bound  to  enforce, 
and  thus  to  excite  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  repress.  An  issue  was  therefore  formed 
which  convulsed  both  provinces,  and  finally  eventuated 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  then  constitution.  In  1825, 
Lord  Dalhousie  dissolved  the  assembly  for  insubordtna-  , 
don,  and  withheld  his  approval  of  the  election  of  Papineau, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  reform  party,  to  the  office 
of  speaker  of  a  new  house.  Resenting  this  as  a  further 
encroachment  on  their  chartered  rights,  the  reformers  ut- 
terly refused  to  elect  another  presiding  officer,  thereby 
withholding  supplies  altogether  in  the  Lower  Province, 
until  the  winter  of  1827-8. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Province, 
who  had  suffered  losses  of  property  during  the  late  war, 
were  seeking  indemnity,  and  to  that  end  the  British  gw- 
ernmcnt  had  assented  to  a  loan  of  £100,000,  conditioned 
that  the  province  provide  for  the  payment  of  one  tnotetr  1 
of  the  interest  Being  unable  of  itself  to  comply  with 
these  terms,  the  legislature  applied  to  the  govermut-jt 
of  Lower  Canada  to  assist,  by  imposing  addition^ 
on  certain  articles  of  merchandize.   The  effort 
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vailing,  however,  as  the  assembly  of  that  province  were  I 
i  of  opinion  that  the  exigency  of  the  times  would  not  jus- 
j  tify  the  burthen.     Great  financial  embarrassment  was 
■  the  consequence. 

In  1827,  eighty-seven  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
Ix>wer  Province  memorialized  the  king  concerning  the 

>   arbitrary  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  arraigned  him 
'  fur  harsh  and  oppressive  ministrations  of  the  laws ;  the 
misapplication  of  the  public  monies ;  the  continuing  in 
office  of  defaulting  officers;  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
people's  house  of  assembly ;  the  dismissal  of  military 

!  officers  for  voting  against  his  policy  ;  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  peace  commission  for  political  purposes. 

|  His  majesty  caused  the  document  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  house  i  >f  commons,  who  enacted  several  laws  for  their 
relief    Parliament  declined,  however,  to  relinquish  the 

j  coronal  power  over  the  revenues.  The  precise  relief 
invoked  was  therefore  refused. 

J  Dalhousie  at  length  surrendered  his  commission,  and 
Sir  James  Kempt  was  entrusted  with  the  office.  Gov- 
ernor Kempt  assembled  the  legislature,  accepted  tho 
election  of  Papineau,  and  addressed  that  body  in  a  man- 
ner acceptable,  conciliatory,  and  wise.  He  was  the  man 
for  the  emergency.  Under  his  administration  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  were  reconciled,  and 
supply  bills  passed  which  enabled  the  government  to 
proceed  in  concord  and  harmony.  Representation  was 
moreover  increased  from  fifty  to  eighty-four  members. 

i  But  this  did  not  satisfy  tho  reformer*. 

In  183 1,  the  assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  pre- 
sented a  list  of  grievances  to  the  governor-general,  which 
his  excellency  forwarded  to  England  with  his  endorse- 
ment that  some  of  them  were  true.  This  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  an  act  vesting  that  body  with  the  power 
of  controlling  the  revenues — a  concession  that  indicated 
a  disposition  in  Parliament  to  guaranty  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  to  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the 
colonies. 

The  Lower  Province  was  yet  agitated  with  questions 
of  reform,  and  these  were,  in  many  instances,  intermin- 
gled with  jealous  ideas  of  Catholics,  respecting  Protest- 
ant designs  against  their  religion.  Naturally  credulous 
and  impulsive,  the  babitans  were  easily  excited  to  the 
commission  of  overt  acts  by  inflammatory  appeals  of  poli- 
I  tkians,  who  counseled  resistance  to  law  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  obtaining  relief.  At  an  election  held 
|  at  Montreal  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  1832,  the  populace  bo- 
,  came  heated  and  rebellious,  and  so  fur  defied  tho  civil 
authorities  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  in- 
voke military  aid  to  quell  disturbance.  On  this  occa- 
sion three  persons  were  killed.  This  was  the  first  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform,  and 
but  for  the  coincident  appearance  at  Montreal  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  occurrence  would  have  been  followed, 
doubtless,  by  violent  retaliations.  And  even  that  ter- 
rible pestilence  did  not  allay  tho  lnalcontentment  In 
1 8:15,  the  assembly  absolutely  refused  to  vote  any  sup- 
plies except  upon  the  condition  of  assured  alterations  of 
die  constitution. 

Sympathizing  with  these  movements  below,  the  as* 
scmbly  of  the  Upper  Province  were  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  urge  their  grievances,  and 
to  insist  that  the  judges  should  oe  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  that  the  chief  justice  only  should  have  a  scat 
in  the  executive  council  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  en- 
acted, but  failed  to  receive  the  royal  assent  Following 
Ae  example  of  their  brethren  in  Lower  Canada,  they  de- 
alined  to  legislate  further  than  to  pass  annual  bills  of 
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supply,  with  designations  of  tho  persons  to  whom  sals 
ries  should  be  paid,  with  provisoes  that  not  more  than  one  i 
office  should  be  held  by  the  same  individual.  Tin* 
was  also  disapproved;  whereupon  the  assembly  de 
manded  the  abolition  of  the  executive,  and  the  substitu 
tion  of  an  elective  council.    This  was  not  only  disagreed 
to,  but  rebukes!  by  I«ord  Stanley,  then  secretary  of  the 
colonial  department,  as  disloyal  contumacy  and  presump- 
tion.   Whereupon  the  assembly  refused  to  vote  any  ' 
supplies  until  the  return  of  an  agent  forthwith  despatched  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  British  government.  This 
movement  resulted  in  Uic  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  tho  alleged  grievances,  in  18.15, 
and  in  the  proffer  of  conditional  overtures  concerning  the 
provincial  revenues. 

Artiiirs  were  now  at  a  crisis.    A  majority  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  both  assemblies  were  nt  diroet  i«ue  with  the 
government,  and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  nt  least 
of  the  Lower  Province,  sustained  Uicse  representatives.  ; 
Public  meetings  were  held  in  both  provinces,  at  which  j 
inflammatory  sjveches  were  delivered,  and  seditious  res- 
olutions adopted.    At  the  Richelieu  villages  tho  tri-eol- 
ored  ensign  was  displayed  as  the  emblem  of  revolution,  J 
and  at  St.  diaries  the  haUtans  elevated  the  cap  of  lib- 
erty, and  under  it  pledged  themselves  by  solemn  oatlis 
to  lie  faithful  to  the  principles  which  it  indicated.  Gu- 
bernatorial proclamations  were  issued,  treason  reprobn-  , 
ted,  suspected  magistrates  and  militia  officers  superseded, 
and  the  regular  troops  detailed  for  duty.    On  the  Oth  ; 
of  November,  1837,  there  was  another  outbreak  at  ; 
Montreal,  but  no  lives  were  lost    On  the  10th,  Sir 
John  Col  borne,  the  commander  of  tho  forces,  took  quar- 
ters at  Montreal,  and  the  same  day  despatched  Giptuin 
Glasgow  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge  near  St.  Johns, 
to  prevent  the  armed  malcontents  from  crossing  tho 
Richelieu.    On  tho  10th,  some  of  them  were  taken  pris- 
oners, but  were  recaptured  by  their  coadjutors,  in  a 
skirmish  near  Longueil. 

Congregating  at  and  fortifying  SL  Charles,  it  became 
necessary  for  tlte  government  to  dislodge  them  from  that 
position.  This  was  accomplished  by  Colonel  Wctherall, 
at  the  expense  of  several  lives,  and  every  house  in  the 
place  except  one.  Colonel  Wctherall  returned  to  Mont- 
real  with  the  liberty  cap,  above  referred  to,  and  several 
prisoners.  At  St  Denis  an  engagement  occurred  lie- 
twecn  the  revolutionists  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
Colonel  Gore,  at  which  about  three  hundred  of  the  for- 
mer were  killed.  Other  similar  demonstrations  occur 
ml  nt  the  Lake  of  tho  Two  Mountains,  St.  Eustache,  St. 
Scholastiquc,  and  St  Bcnoit,  where  the  peasantry  were 
posted  and  fortified. 

Cotemporaneous  movements  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter were  going  forward  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  un- 
der the  lend  of  Mackenzie,  Egmont  and  others,  mem- 
bers of  a  disloyal  association,  styled  the  Provincial  Con- 
vention. Through  the  agencies  of  several  auxiliary  s»*-ie- 
ties,  secretly  organized  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  province, 
and  some  of  them  beyond  the  provincial  borders,  these 
individuals  were  enabled  to  mature  a  plan  of  operations 
much  more  formidable  and  menacing  than  any  \ihich  i 
had  preceded  it  All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  this 
Provincial  convention  issued  a  declaration  of  intention? 
of  tho  friends  of  liberty,  to  put  down  those  who  op 
pressed  them;  to  subvert  and  extinguish  the  Canada 
company;  to  grant  the  public  lands  to  volunteer  sol 
diers  in  their  cause ;  to  institute  a  government  that  should 
be  administered  economically  ;  and,  in  general,  to  "make 
crooked  paths  straight,  and  rough  places  plain."  This 
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document  was  extensively  circulated  within  and  without 
the  province,  and  particularly  in  the  adjacent  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  where  it  produced  an 
impression  upon  many  persons  that  the  cause  of  human 
rights  demanded  their  sympathy,  and  upon  others  that 
the  magnificent  offers  of  lands"  in  Canada  were  fair  in- 
ducements for  perilous  sen-ices  in  obtaining  them.  Then, 
assembling  on  the  4th  of  Decern  bcr,  1837,  at  Montgom- 
ery's, in  Yonge- street,  they  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Toronto.  To  prevent  information  of  their  move- 
ments from  reaching  the  city,  they  undertook  to  arrest 
every  person  whom  they  suspected  to  l>e  likely  to  con- 
vey it.  In  this  proceeding  they  happened  to  discover 
Colonel  Moodie,  a  distinguished  officer  residing  near  that 
place,  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  thereupon  fired  at  and 
mortally  wounded  him.  Blood  having  lieen  shed,  it  was 
believed  that  they  then  had  no  alternative  but  to  advance 
speedily  upon  ihe  city.  Taking  up  a  march,  they  en- 
tered the  precincts  of  Toronto  in  the  night  time,  whilst 
the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  asleep.  Alderman  Powell  dis- 
covered  them,  awoke  Sir  Francis,  and  rung  the  public 
bells,  whilst  Sheriff  .Jarvis,  with  a  party  of  loyalists, 
drove  the  insurgents  bock,  killing  one  of  them  and 
wounding  another.  As  the  lieutenant-governor  had  pre- 
viously sent  the  regular  soldiery  to  the  I^ower  Province, 
he  had  no  support  but  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
whom  ho  supplied  with  such  arms  as  the  regular  tioups 
had  left  behind  them.  They  were  soon  joined,  however, 
by  volunteers  from  the  neighl»oring  districts,  and  partic- 
ularly from  Gore,  whence  came  a  largo  party  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Allan  McNab,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  Being  thus  reinforced,  the  governor 
admonished  the  insurgents  of  the  consequences  of  their 
insubordination,  and  mildly  requested  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  they 
would  do  so  only  upon  the  condition  that  their  demands 
should  be  settled  by  a  national  convention.  The  condi- 
tion being  inadmissible,  the  loyalists  were  directed  to  ad- 
vance upon  and  disperse  them.  This  order  was  executed 
on  tho  7th,  with  small  arms  and  one  field-piece.  The 
insurgents  wero  pursued  to  Montgomery's,  where  they 
were  engaged,  and  most  of  them,  including  two  of  their 
leaders,  taken  prisoners.  Mackenzie  escaped,  however, 
from  the  province  into  the  United  States.  Tho  lives  lost 
in  this  encounter  were  very  few,  yet  the  triumph  was  so 
complete  that  Sir  Francis  deemed  it  discreet  to  discharge 
most  of  the  prisoners  on  the  spot. 

Unwilling  to  relinquish  the  project  of  reform,  Macken- 
zie next  undertook  to  raise  a  force  in  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  compel  a  submission  of  the  matters  com- 
plained of  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  convention,  or  else  the 
subversion  of  the  government.  Appealing  in  various 
ways  to  the  sympathies  of  patriotic  but  weak  and  credu- 
lous men,  beyond  the  lines,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing several  hundred  m«*n  and  boys  to  provide  them- 
selves with  arms,  clandestinely,  if  necessary,  and  assem- 
ble on  the  13th  of  December  upon  an  island  in  the  Ni- 
agara river,  above  the  falls.  1  here,  under  the  preten- 
ded command  of  a  visionary  individual  named  Van 
Rensselaer,  they  opened  a  fire  on  the  militia  and  inhab- 
itants upon  the  Canadian  shore,  and  offered  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  lieutenant  governor.  A  small 
steamer  called  the  "Caroline,"  which  transported  their 
munitions  of  war,  being  descried  by  Colonel  McNab, 
•who  was  then  in  command  of  the  militia,  it  appeared  to 
him  necessary  that  she  should  be  taken  or  sunk.  He 
accordingly  despatched  Captain  Drew,  of  the  navy,  with  a 


party  to  make  the  attack,  who  gallantly  excutcd  the 
order,  captured,  fired  and  set  her  adrift  in  the  current, 
which  bore  her  over  the  falls.  In  this  affair,  an  Atncri 
can  citizen  named  Durfee,  was  killed.  For  this,  Alex- 
ander McLeod,a  British  subject  residing  in  Canada,  who 
subsequently  visited  the  State  of  New  York  on  business, 
was  arrested  in  that  state,  indicted,  tried,  but  acquitted 
of  murder.  On  tho  14th  of  January,  1838,  the  Navy 
Islanders  were  dislodged  by  a  few  pieces  of  well  poUeed 
artillery,  after  which,  it  is  said,  many  of  them  were  ar- 
rcsted  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  by  Nathan- 
iel Garrow,  then  a  marshal  of  the  United  States. 

This  attempt  at  invasion  was  followed  by  demonstrv 
tions  against  Kingston,  the  Western  District,  Fitting 
Island,  and  Point  Pelc,  in  Lake  Erie,  nil  of  whii-h  were 
promptly  rejwllcd.  In  these  forays,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Toronto,  a  majority  of  the  insurgents  were  said 
to  be  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  <  »n  the  23d  tit* 
March,  Sir  George  Arthur  arrived  at  Toronto  to  «uc- 
eccd  Lieutenant-Governor  I  lend,  who  had  resigned  his 
charge  in  consequence  of  differences  between  him  and 
her  majesty's  government,  on  certain  points  of  colonial 
policy.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Durham  ar 
rived  in  Canada,  as  governor-general  and  high-commis- 
sioner, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting,  if  possible,  the  allure 
of  both  provinces  in  a  proper  yet  satisfactory  manner. 
On  assuming  the  government,  he  discharged  most  of  the 
political  prisoners,  except  certain  leaders,  whom  he  ban- 
ished to  Bermuda,  and  permitted  absent  reformers  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  After  n  careful  investigation,  he 
made  a  report  to  her  majesty's  government,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  criticism,  recommending 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces.  His  lordship  did  not  rw- 
mnin  long  in  charge  of  the  government  Perceiving  that 
his  banishment  of  the  prisoners  was  disapproved  in  En 
gland,  he  resigned  his  office  and  sailed  for  home  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1838.  The  evening  of  his  lordship's 
departure  was  signalized  by  another  violent  disturbance 
at  Montreal.  Several  arrests  were  mode,  but  the  cause 
of  difficulty  being  yet  unadjusted,  there  was  no  en- 
during peace.  On  the  3d,  a  party  of  insurgents  sur- 
prised  the  loyalists  of  Beauharnots,  and  took  them  prison- 
ers. On  the  following  day,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
Caughnawaga,  near  Montreal,  were  at  worship,  a  party 
of  rebels  surrounded  the  church.  The  Indians  turned  out 
from  apparent  curiosity  to  see  them,  when,  following  the 
example  of  their  chief,  each  wrested  the  musket  from 
the  hands  of  the  rebel  next  him,  and  sounded  the  war- 
whoop.  The  others,  being  panic-struck,  immediately 
surrendered,  when  the  party  to  the  number  of  sixty-tour 
were  tied  with  their  own  sashes  and  garters,  and  token 
prisoners  to  Montreal  On  the  10th,  a  portion  of 
71st  ltegiment,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  Glengury 
men,  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  resetted  the 
prisoners  at  Beauhamois.  Soon  afterward  an  engage 
ment  occurred  between  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  Napierville,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  United  States,  and  a  party  of  loyal  vol- 
unteers, in  which  the  latter  took  several  prisoners,  a 
field-piece,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  arms.  About  this 
time,  also,  a  party  of  American  sympathisers,  under  the 
lead  of  a  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Von  School u, 
landed  at  Prescott,  and  took  refuge  in  a  wind-mill  and 
an  adjoining  building.  After  defending  themselves  from 
this  shelter  until  they  had  killed  eighteen  loyalists,  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  removed  to  Kingston  for  trial  by 
martial. 
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Another  invasion  occurred  tit  Sandwich,  where  the  in- 
surgents fired  the  barracks,  destroyed  a  British  steamer, 
and  deliberately  killed  several  individuals,  and  among 
others  Dr.  Hume,  a  military  surgeon.  From  that  point 
they  were  driven  Iwick  by  Colonel  Prince  and  the  mi- 
litia, who  killed  twenty-five  and  took  twenty-six  of  them 
prisoners  during  tlie  skirmish.  Another  party  crossed 
the  Niagara  river,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  |>eople 
to  insurrection.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  troops, 
thev  set  fire  to  an  inn,  took  fourteen  lancers  prisoners, 
anJ  retired  from  the  country,  leaving  liehind  them  furty 
prisoners,  nmonz  whom  were  the  first  and  second  in  com- 
mand. Six  of  the  Prcscott  invaders  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Hume's  murderers  were  executed.  Among 
these  was  tl»e  brave  but  presumptuous  Von  Schoultz. 
In  tender  consideration  of  the  juvenility  of  some,  the  in- 
firmity of  others,  and  the  misapprehension  of  all  who  had 
been  inveigled  into  the  conspiracy,  the  Knglish  govern- 
ment saw  lit  to  extend  its  clemency  to  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  immediately  in  some  instances,  and,  after  a 
temporary  imprisonment,  in  others,  tiiat  the  humane 
principles  of  Knglish  liberty  might  be  seen  and  appreci- 
ated. Thus  terminated  the  second  act  in  the  solemn 
drama  of  Canadian  revolution  ;  an  affair  in  its  inception 
partly  legitimate  and  partly  unlawful,  partly  loyal  and 
jKirtly  seditious;  in  its  progress  partly  reformatory  and 
partly  subversive,  partly  insurrectionary  and  [tartly 
invasive ;  and  ultimuting  in  violence  and  civil  war. 
Begun  for  a  puqiose  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  guarantee  of  constitutional  liberty,  by 
representatives  who  dkl  not  at  first  meditate  open  rebel- 
lion, but  converted  by  an  excited  populace  into  an  angry, 
turbulent  and  reckless  controversy,  in  which  large  num- 
bers from  within  and  without  the  province  were  subse- 
quently embroiled,  either  as  political  aggressors  or  armed 
resistant*  of  public  authority,  the  embers  of  incipient  dis- 
cord kindled  into  a  name,  which  surprised  and  alarmed 
even  those  who  had  fanned  them  most.  Changing  its 
character  with  nearly  every  attending  circumstance,  and 
jeoparding  in  its  course  the  reputation,  the  political  for- 
tunes, and  even  tl>e  lives  of  its  leaders  to  an  extent  which 
they  did  not  at  first  anticipate,  it  is  yet  somewhat 
doubtful  to  impartial  history  whether  the  originators  of 
the  movement  were  morally  or  politically  responsible 
for  the  sorrowful  consequences  which  en  crimsoned  its  ex- 
istence. The  end  finally  attained  in  the  concessions  of 
the  British  government,  and  in  the  reunion  of  the  prov- 
inces under  a  more  liberal  constitution,  furnishes  their 
best  and  only  apology. 

These  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  during  which 
all  rational  discussion  gave  way  to  the  ebullitions  of  ex- 
citement, the  clangor  of  tnunjict*  and  the  din  of  arms, 
were  Micccvdcd  by  a  season  of  comfortable  tranquillity. 
Ix»rd  Durham's  project  of  reunion  formed  the  leading 
topic  of  general  conversation  and  debate  in  both  prov- 
inces, and  was  variously  estimated  by  different  individu- 
als. This  measure  having  been  announced  in  the  British 
parliamei  t  as  the  ministerial  panacea  for  Canadian  dif- 
ficulties, the  bouse  of  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  at  once 
declared  themselves  in  its  favor,  upon  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  legislative  council  and  the  Chief  justice 
opposed  it,  however,  and  at  their  instance  the  subject  was 
positioned  to  a  future  session.  The  reasons*  urged  were 
that  the  bill  proposed  would  create  a  representative  as- 

*  Rea*on*  SMtfrticd  by  the  Hon.  Beverly  Robineon,  Chief- 
JtMtice  of  Upper  Canada,  in  a  printed  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  John  Russell,  to  be  teen  at  length  in  a  toI- 
ume  published  by  J.  IlaUhard  A  Son,  187  PieeadOlj, 
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scmbly  which  that  government  might  be  unable,  except 
by  painful  measures,  to  withstand,  and  which  at  no  dis- 
tant period  would  give  existence  to  another  l>ody  in 
which  the  majority  would  not  only  l>e  op|>oscd,  in  the  . 
common  spirit  of  party,  to  the  Ihithful  colonial  governor,  J 
but  would  be  held  together  by  a  common  desire  to  sc|v 
arato  the  colony  from  tho  crown ;  that  such  an  orguni  j 
zation  might  induce  future  administrations  to  surrciidci 
principles  essential  to  colonial  safety  ;  that  mischief? 
would  bo  likely  to  arise  from  the  rivalry  of  Cut  Ik  die* 
and  Protestants,  if  represented  in  the  same  legislature  ; 
that  neither  colony  would  feel  that  parliament  had  the 
right  to  change  its  religious  character ;  that  the  two  prov 
inces  united  would  form  a  territory  too  vast  to  be  on 
venicntly  or  safely  ruled  by  one  executive  ;  that  it  would 
introduce  into  the  constitution  of  tlw  upper  house  of  the 
legislature,  principles  of  government  unknown  in  any 
other  British  colony ;  that  it  would  restrict  the  royal 
prerogativo  in  making  apftointments  of  legislative  coim 
selors,  and  limit  their  terms  of  office;  that  it  w  ould 
mit  the  colonial  legislature  to  enact  laws  respecting 
prorogation  and  dissolution ;  and  that  it  would  entirely 
disarrange  the  judiciary,  and  oml>nrrass  the  ndminUtm 
tion  of  justice.    The  greater  portion  of  the  crown  ofli  i 
cials  were  alst>  suspicious  that  the  abrogation  of  the  cxm-  | 
ing  system  might  result  in  displacements,  greatly  di«-*d- 
vantagcous  to  the  British  crown.    But  iu  respect  to  this 
there  were  different  opinions. 

These  objections  induced  the  British  ministry  to  amend 
the  bill,  but  did  not  deter  them  from  urging  its  iias»ngc. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  enacted  to  the  effect  tiiat  u  Wherwus 
it  is  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  such  manner  as  may  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties,  and  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  within  the  same;  and  whelms,  to  this 
end,  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  provinces  be  reunited, 
and  form  one  province  for  the  purposes  of  executive  gov 
ernment  and  legislation  ;  be  it,  then-fore,  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advi<* 
and  consent  of  the  I„ords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  be  law  ful  for  her 
majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  to  declare 
or  to  authorize  the  governor-general  of  the  said  two  prov. 
inces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  declare  by  prcs  la- 
mation  that  the  said  provinces,  upon,  from  and  alter  a 
certain  day  in  such  proclamation  to  be  appointed,  which 
day  shall  be  fifteen  calendar  months  next  after  the  j  Hiss- 
ing of  this  act,  shall  form  and  be  one  province  under  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Canada;  that  from  and  after 
the  reunion  of  the  said  two  provinces  of  Canada,  there 
should  be  within  tho  province  of  Canada  one  legis- 
lative council  and  one  assembly,  to  be  severally  consti- 
tuted and  composed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pn*cri  I  ml, 
wluch  shall  be  called  the  legislative  council  and  assem- 
bly of  Canada,  and  that,  within  the  province  of  Canada, 
her  majesty  shall  have  powc  r  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  legislative  council  and  assembly,  to 
make  laws  for  the  pence,  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  province  of  Canada,  such  laws  not  being  repug- 
nant to  this  act,  or  to  such  parts  of  the  act  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majestv,  as  arc 
not  hereby  repealed,  or  to  any  act  of  parliament  made 
or  to  bo  made,  and  not  hereby  repealed,  w  hich  docs  m 
shall,  by  express  enactment,  or  by  necessary  intendment, 
extend  to  the  province  of  Upper  and  Lower  CanaJa,  or 
to  either  of  them,  or  to  the  province  of  Canada,  ,1,0 
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that  all  such  laws  being  passed  by  the  said  legislative  ' 
council  and  assembly,  and  assented  to  by  her  majesty,  | 
or  assented  to  in  her 'majesty's  name  by  the  governor  of  | 
the  province,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  to  all  intents  and  j 
purposes  within  the  province  of  Canada ; "  that  the  legis-  | 
lative  council  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  emi- 
nent and  intelligent  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
crown ;  tliat  the  assembly  shall  be  composed  of  eighty- 
four  members,  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  prov- 
inces ;  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislative  council 
and  assembly  to  alter  the  divisions  of  counties,  ridings, 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  establish  other  divisions  and  alter 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  there- 
from, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  liouses  for  the  time 
being,  and  after  presenting  addresses  expressing  the  facts! 
to  the  governor ;  that  a  session  of  such  legislative  coun- 
cil and  assembly  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall 
not  intervene  between  the  sessions ;  that  every  assembly 
shall  continue  in  office  four  years  from  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer, 
subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  governor ; 
that  all  writs,  proclamations,  instruments  for  summoning, 
proroguing  and  dissolving  the  assembly,  public  instru- 
ments relating  to  the  legislature,  returns  thereto,  entries, 
pn  >ceedin£s  and  reports  shall  be  indited  and  printed  in 
the  English  language  only  ;  that  tiki  revenues  of  the  two 
provinces  shall  be  consolidated ;  that  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  shall  bo  cliarged  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  management,  and  with  forty-live  thousand 
pounds  annually  toward  expenses  of  government,  and 
the  further  annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  five  years  afterward  ;  that, 
during  the  periods  for  which  the  several  sums  above- 
named  are  severally  payable,  the  same  shall  be  accepted 
and  taken  by  her  majesty  by  way  of  civil  list  instead  of 
all  other  revenues  arising  in  the  province  *,  and  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  net  product  of  the  territorial  and  other  rev- 
enues at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  be  paid  over  to  the 
account  of  the  said  consolidated  revenue-fund,  and  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  five  years  after  her  demise, 
the  remaining  two-fifths  sliall  be  paid  over  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  same  account 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
lection, management  and  receipt  of  the  consolidated  fund 
should  form  the  first  charge  thereon  ;  that  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  or  of  either  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the 
reunion,  should  form  the  second ;  that  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  ministers  of  other  christian  denominations,  pursuant  to 
any  law  or  usage  whereby  such  payments,  before  or  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  act,  were  legally  or  usually 
paid  out  of  the  public  or  crown  revenue  of  either  of  the 
provinces,  should  form  the  third  ;  that  the  said  sum  of 
forty «five  thousand  pounds  should  form  the  fourth ;  that  the 
said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  long  as  the  some 
might  continue  to  be  payable,  should  form  tho  fifth  ;  that 
the  other  charges  upon  the  rates  and  duties  levied  within 
the  province,  should  form  the  sixth ;  that,  subject  to  these 
several  payments,  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  should 
be  appropriated  tor  the  public  service  in  the  manner  the 
legislature  might  think  proper,  provided,  always,  that  all 
bills  tor  appropriating  any  port  of  the  surplus,  or  for  im- 
posing any  new  tax  or  impost,  originate  in  the  assembly, 
and  all  resolutions  or  bills  appropriating  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  of  any  other  tax  or  impost,  should  be  for 


an  object  which  had  been  previously  recommended  by 
the  governor.  To  ensure  the  adoption  by  the  province* 
of  this  constitution,  and  the  formation  of  a  suitable  gov- 
ernment under  it,  her  majesty  appoiuted  the  Right  Hon- 
orable  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  former!  v  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  to  the 
responsible  office  of  governor-general. 

Governor  Thomson  came  out  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
and  entered  at  once  upon  tho  discharge  of  his  delicate 
trust  He  found  the  representatives  greatly  divided  in 
sentiment  respecting  the  union,  and  some  of  them  vio- 
lently opposed  to  it  There  existed,  nevertheless,  a  coo. 
servative  majority  in  tho  special  council  of  the  Lower, 
and  in  the  legislature  of  the  Upper  province,  in  favor  of 
the  law,  by  whom  it  was  considered. and  adopted.  The 
result  was  officially  announced  in  1639,  and  was  followed 
by  a  favorable  election  of  representatives  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  In  peaceably  effecting  this  important 
substitution  of  civil  government  under  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  times,  his  lordship  achieved  for  British 
liberty  a  moral  triumph,  and  for  himself  an  honorable 
and  enduring  fame.  His  administration,  however,  was 
very  brief.  After  living  to  see  the  parliament  assembled 
and  the  constitution  fairly  and  favorably  operating,  he 
died  in  1841  from  injuries  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  bb 
horse ;  and  his  remains,  by  his  own  desire,  were  buried 
at  Kingston,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  new  provincial 
government 

From  one  of  his  lordship's  communications  to  the  co- 
lonial secretary  during  the  pendency  of  the  preliminary 
resolutions  in  the  special  council  of  Lower  Canada,  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  mission  were  clearly  indicated. 

No  man,"  he  observed,  u  looks  to  a  practical  measure 
of  improvement  Talk  to  any  one  upon  education,  or 
public  works,  or  better  laws ;  you  might  as  well  talk 
Greek  to  him.  Not  a  man  cares  for  a  single  practical 
measure,  the  only  end,  one  would  suppose,  of  a  better 
form  of  government.  They  have  only  one  feeling — a 
hatred  of  race.  The  French  hate  the  English,  and  the 
English  hate  the  French,  and  every  question  resolves 
itself  into  that,  and  that  alone.  There  is  positively  no 
machinery  of  government  Every  thing  is  to  be  done 
by  the  governor  and  his  secretary.  There  are  no  heads 
of  departments  at  all,  or  none  whom  one  can  depend 
on.  Hie  wise  system  heretofore  adopted  has  been  to 
stick  two  men  into  tlte  same  office  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  a  Britisher. 
Thus  we  have  joint  crown  surveyors,  joint  sheriff*.  Jsc_ 
each  opposing  the  other  in  every  thing  he  attempts^** 
To  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  fallen 
fabrics,  and  erect  upon  them  a  solid  and  orderly  system 
of  provincial  government  was  the  arduous  task  of  :ho 
graphic  author. 

During  this  administration,  amicable  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Alexander  McLood, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  killing  one  Amos  Dur- 
fee,  a  citizen  of  that  state,  at  the  time  of  tho  capture 
and  burning  of  the  steamboat  Caroline.  Whilst  upon 
a  business  errand  within  that  jurisdiction,  in  January, 
1841,  Mcl^eod  was  arrested,  and  indicted  bv  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Niagara,  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  This  occasioned  a  diplomatic  com'S|s>r*l<  ikm 
between  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary, 
near  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  which  the  former 
asserted  that  the  transaction  on  account  of  which  Uw? 
prisoner  had  been  arrested,  was  a  transaction  of  a  pub^c 
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character,  planned  and  executed  by  persona  duly  em- 
powered by  her  majesty's  colonial  authorities,  to  take  any 
steps  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might  be  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  her  majesty's  territories,  and  for  the  defense 
of  her  majesty's  subjects ;  and  that,  consequently,  those 
subjects  of  her  majesty  who  engaged  in  that  transaction 


were  performing  acts  of  public  duty,  for  which  they  were 
not  personally  and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws 
and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country ;  and  in  the  name 
of  her  majesty  he  formally  demanded  his  release. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  detention  of  McLeod  was 
not  a  proper  case  for  the  interference  of  executive  power; 
that  his  discharge  should  be  sought  in  a  manner  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  law  and  proceedings  in  courts 
of  judicature ;  that  were  such  a  cose  pending  against  an 
individual  in  the  courts  of  England,  the  law  officer  of  the 
crown  might  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  or  the  prisoner  might 
cause  himself  to  be  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  and  dis- 
charged, if  his  ground  of  discharge  were  adjudged  suf- 
ficient, or  he  might  prove  the  same  facts  in  bis  defense 
on  his  trial;  that  the  indictment  against  the  prisoner  was 
pending  in  a  state  and  not  a  fodcral  court,  but  that  his 
rights  were,  notwithstanding,  safe ;  and  that  a  tribunal 
so  eminently  distinguished  as  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  New  York  might  be  safely  relied  on  for  a  just 
and  impartial  administration  of  law. 

McLeod  then  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  for  a  discharge  on  habeas  corpus.  But  that  tribu- 
nal held  that  British  subjects,  committing  homicides  with- 
in that  jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  even  though  their 
sovereign  avow  directions  and  approve  their  acts,  might, 
nevertheless,  be  criminally  prosecuted  ;  that  aliens  were 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  for  offences  committed,  ir- 
respective of  the  manner  they  may  have  entered  the 
territory ;  that  the  right  of  using  force  does  not  arise  in 
cases  where  the  mischief  exists  in  machination  only,  nor 
authorize  retaliation  for  antecedent  injuries ;  that  the  or- 
ders of  officers  of  a  nation  at  war  for  the  destruction  of 
life  or  property  of  an  enemy  within  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  power  afford  no  protection  to  persons  acting  un- 
der them  ;  that  sovereigns  have  no  right  to  compel  their 
Mihjects  to  enter  neighboring  countries  to  commit  unlaw- 
ful acts  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war ;  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  was  not  «ii|vrscde<J  by  the  avowals 
of  Mr.  Fox,  nor  because  the  prisoner's  cose  had  become 
the  subject  of  executive  diplomacy ;  that  violence  is 
never  justifiable  even  in  self-defense  where  the  par- 
tics  using  it  have  not  been  themselves  assailed ;  and 
that  persons  indicted  for  murder  cannot  be  discharged  on 
habeas  corpus  on  proof  of  innocence  merely,  however  clear 
the  evidence  may  be,  but  must,  nevertheless,  abide  a 
regular  trial.  It  was  also  held  that  the  courts  of  that 
state  possess  no  power  to  order  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an 
indictment  The  applicant  was,  therefore,  remanded  to 
the  sheriffs  custody,  who  confined  him  in  a  jail  at 
Whitesboro. 

This  proceeding,  although  it  indicated  nothing  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  that  McLeod  would  be  released  without 
a  trial,  was  made  the  pretext  for  such  surmises  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  implicated  in  the  border  difficul- 
ties of  1838,  and  among  them  a  mischievous  fugitive 
from  the  justice  of  Canada  of  the  name  of  Lett,  and  also 
for  the  contrivance  of  plots  against  his  life,  To  get  pos- 
session of  his  person,  lh<we  individuals  purloined  and 
transported  to  Whkeaboro  several  pieces  of  ordnance  fur 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  jailer,  and,  if  necessary, 
breaking  the  prison.  The  plan  was  frustrated  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  governor  of  the  state  offering  a  Urge  reward 


for  the  capture  of  Lett,  and  the  following  executive  instruc- 
tions to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Oneida :  44  There  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  would  be  in- 
volved in  warif  any  injury  should  liefal  Alexander  McLeod 
while  he  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  The  state  of 
New  York  could  be  neither  justified  nor  excused  if  any  vi 
olenoa  should  reach  him.  Important  as  it  is  that  the  state 
should  vindicate  its  dignity,  by  subjecting  him  to  a  trial 
for  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged,  the  honor  of 
New  York,  and  even  that  of  the  United  States,  is  more 
deeply  concerned  in  protecting  him  against  danger  until 
that  vindication  be  accomplished.  You  are  aware  of  the 
solicitude  of  this  department  on  that  subject.  You  are 
aware  that  the  same  solicitude  is  expressed  by  the  president, 
and  indeed,  that  it  pervades  the  American  people.  I  have 
the  highest  pleasure  in  acknowedging  that  you  have  on  nil 
proper  occasions  expressed,  and  in  every  proper  manner 
manifested  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which,  un- 
der such  extraordinary  circumstances,  rest  upon  you.  It 
is  my  duty  now  to  state  to  you  that,  besides  the  com* 
munications  of  which  you  have  heretofore  been  informed, 
very  frequent  letters  have  been  received  by  the  president, 
giving  him  notice  of  designs  on  the  part  of  evil  disposed 
persons  to  rescue  Mcl^cod  and  assassinate  him.  Al- 
though  I  remain  of  the  opinion  before  expressed  to  you, 
that  such  apprehensions  are  without  sufficient  cause,  yet 
it  is  certainly  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  ;  and 
no  proper  precaution  can  be  omitted  consistently  with 
the  respect  due  from  the  authorities  of  this  state  to  those 
of  toe  Cnion.  I  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend that  the  constabulary  force  assigned  to  attend  the 
court  should  be  double  or  treble  that  usually  called  into 
requisition  on  such  occasions.  You  have  a  surplus  of 
arms  and  ammunition  aAer  supplying  the  guard  hereto- 
fore established.  Let  arrangements  be  made  for  placing 
those  arms  in  the  hands  of  your  deputies  and  the  consta- 
bles. Should  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  take  place, 
or  be  reasonably  apprehended,  you  will,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  call  out  any  portion  of  the  militia  of 
Oneida  county  that  you  may  believe  necessary  ;  and  to 
enable  you  to  do  so,  the  adjutant-general  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  or  near  Utica  during  the  trial,  and  ready  to 
render  you  effective  assistance.  Major  General  Scott, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
the  company  of  regular  troops  now  stationed  at  Rome  to 
be  held  in  readiness  to  support  you  if  their  services 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  Brigadier  General  Wool 
will  be  near  you  throughout  the  trial,  and  will,  whenever 
called  upon,  give  you  his  advice  and  assistance  if  neces- 
sary. 1  leave  it  to  your  own  prudence  and  discretion  to 
determine  how  for  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  aid  thus 
placed  at  your  command.  You  will,  however,  allow  inc. 
to  remark  that  the  spectacle  in  this  country  of  a  court 
attended  by  an  armed  force  would  be  a  scene  tu  be  much 
regretted.  You  will,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  careful 
to  make  either  no  military  array  or  the  least  that  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  entire  security  of  your  priMwier 
and  the  preservation  of  public  order,  for  the  honor  of 
the  state  and  country,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  trial, 
which  will  have  all  the  importance  and  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a  high  state  trial,  may,  if  possible,  be  conducted' 
with  the  simplicity  which  belongs  to  our  institutions. 

u  If  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted,  you  will  be  very 
can  ftil  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  prevent  his  rescue  ' 
or  escape.  If  an  acquittal  takes  place,  you  will  tender 
to  him  a  safe  conduct  through  the  state,  requiring  him  tc 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  upon  that 
route  where  it  shall  seem  to  you  he  will  be  least  exposed 
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to  lawless  violence.  You  will  call  to  your  aid  in  per- 
forming that  duty  the  marshal  of  the  northern  district, 
who  will  officially  attend  you.  You  will  also  avail  your- 
self of  the  aid  of  so  many  public  officers  and  of  such  a 
pi  i  ard,  either  civil  or  military,  and  drawn  either  from  the 
militia  or  the  regular  troops  before  mentioned,  as  you 
may  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  required ;  with  such 
aid  you  will  conduct  the  prisoner  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 
If  he  refuses  to  leave  the  state  or  declines  the  protection 
thus  tendered,  your  peculiar  responsibilities  and  those  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  they  have  arisen  from  his  detention, 
will  have  been  discharged." 

These  precautions  rendered  the  design  of  the  sympa- 
thizers too  hazardous  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  same  was  thereupon  abandoned.  McLeod  was  tried 
according  to  usual  forms  of  law,  and  acquitted  on  satis- 
factory proof  of  alibi,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1841. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
who  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1842. 

Provincial  affairs  had  by  this  time  so  much  improved  as 
to  exhibit  the  new  system  in  hopeful  operation.  Although 
imperfectly  organized  and  incompletely  administered,  it 
had  strengthened  the  public  confidence  and  was  impart- 
ing new  vigor  to  business.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
districts  were  arousing,  as  from  a  protracted  slumber,  to 
the  consideration  of  various  improvements  of  the  times 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Canals,  rail  roads,  plank  roads,  and  other  new  works,  for 
travel  and  commerce,  were  building;  postal  arrange- 
ments were  gradually  extending,  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery for  mechanical  and  agricultural  purposes  was 
coming  into  use.  Colleges  and  academies  were  re- 
ceiving encouragement,  and  common  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  were  rapidly  increasing.  And 
every  department  of  industry  was  putting  on  a  livelier 
and  a  thriftier  aspect 

The  legislative  council  and  assembly,  although  yet  un- 
relieved of  the  prejudices  engendered  by  former  dissen- 
sions, and  yet  unoblivious  to  old  distinctions  of  ancestry, 
language  and  sect,  were  at  this  period  tolerably  well 
united  in  the  purposes  of  legislation ;  all  appeared  desi- 
rous of  giving  the  new  system  of  government  a  fair  and 
patient  trial ;  all  had  begun  to  discern  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  in  public  affairs;  and  all  were  ambitious  to 
brighten  the  pages  of  their  future  history.  The  union 
had  been  ordained  and  accepted,  but  it  was  esteemed 
valuable  only  in  the  degree  to  which  it  should  be  per- 
fected by  legislation.  And  the  details  of  necessary  laws 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
without  reference  to  regulations  in  force  at  the  period  of 
the  separation.  Nearly  every  provincial  statute  needed 
modification  or  revision,  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  To  enact  the  requisite  series  of  enabling  laws, 
therefore,  and  suit  them  to  the  public  interests  without 
trenching  either  upon  royal  prerogative  or  the  constitution, 
and  which  should  be  sufficiently  conservative  to  prevent 
anarchy  and  sufficiently  liberal  to  be  popular,  was  a  deli- 
cate, arduous  and  responsible  task.  There  were  civilians 
.in  both  houses,  however,  who  were  competent  for  the 
duty,  as  voluminous  public  records  and  subsequent  years 
of  order,  prosperity  and  peace  abundantly  testify. 

Governor  Bagot  did  not  survive  to  see  many  of  the 
fruits  even  of  his  own  wise  policy.  He  died  at  Kings- 
ton on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1843,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Metcalf,  the  former 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who  came  to  his  charge  with  a  high 


reputation  as  a  civilian,  which  he  had  earned  during  his 
residence  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  encounu-r*d 
and  surmounted  many  formidable  difficulties.  He  had, 
morever,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  commerce  in 
that  quarter,  won  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  secured  for  himself  the  fullest  confidcncc.aDd' 
approval  of  the  government  at  home.  He  was  expected  by 
the  ministry  to  examine,  as  be  subsequently  did,  into  the 
commerce  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
fully  in  respect  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  provincial  merchants  were  at 
that  time  generally  complaining.  As  the  revenue  law* 
afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  any  Canadian  product, 
but  were  intended  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish 
colonial  dependence  on  the  factories  and  forges  of  En- 
gland, it  had  been  discovered  that  the  commerce  of  the 
province  was  burthen ed  with  embarrassing  and  oppres- 
sive restrictions.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  inif 
both  on  exports  and  imports  from  the  mother  country, 
was  under  anxious  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  discussion  of  the  topic  had  led  to  sugges- 
tions respecting  free  trade,  commercial  indepe ndence,  an- 
nexation to,  or  reciprocity  o£  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  portended  further  disturbances.  And  his 
lordship  found  the  matter  greatly  complicated  with  other 
kindred  subjects,  and  among  them  the  commercial  regu- 
lations of  Great  Britain  with  her  other  American  and  In- 
dian colonies.  He  was  impressed  at  once  with  favora- 
ble ideas  of  the  propriety  of  some  form  of  commercial 
relief,  but  was  never  fully  prepared  to  indicate  a  satis&c 
tory  method  of  effecting  it  to  any  considerable  extent, 
without  occasioning  mischiefs  of  greater  magnitude  than 
those  he  desired  to  remedy.  Hence,  his  excellener  «« 
after  all  obliged  to  content  himself  with  recomiiien.J;i:g 
such  measures  for  local  improvement  as  he  deemed  ex- 
pedient and  practicable,  and  with  affording  such  enotir 
agements  to  industrial  pursuits  as  he  was  able,  until  jo 
impaired  and  failing  constitution  admonished  him  to  re- 
linquish his  charge.  He  returned  to  England  in  184a, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Cathcart,  the  commander  ot 
the  forces  of  British  North  America,  as  administrator, 
and  in  1840,  by  the  Right  Honorable  James,  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  as  governor-general. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  govern  not 
only  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  but  a  greater,  wealth- 
ier," wiser,  and  happier  people,  in  the  aggregate,  than  anv 
of  his  predecessors.  So  full  had  been  the  tide  of  etui- 
gration  from  the  mother  country  and  from  the  United 
States  in  all  the  years  that  followed  the  union,  that  ov  cr 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  native  and  adopted  subjects 
greeted  his  arrival.  And  not  only  had  a  population  thus 
numerous  and  powerful  found  a  home  in  the  province, 
but  it  abounded  with  intelligent  and  resolute  men,  wbo 
had  found  the  golden  key  to  the  coffers  of  solid  wealth 
and  aggrandizement  The  spell  that  in  former  days  of 
dormant  ambition  was  vainly  taken  for  destiny,  h.^J  been 
effectually  broken ;  the  rock  of  provincial  greatness  that 
had  remained  intact  from  the  days  of  Cartier  and  Ho- 
nerval,  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  thereof  were 
gushing  forth  ;  the  sombre  shades  of  mighty  doubts  ar.d 
mightier  apprehensions  of  evil  to  come  had  passed  away, 
and  Canada,  once  so  insignificant  on  the  charts  of  empire, 
and  once  so  unimportant  in  the  family  of  nations  and  de- 
pendencies, had  aroused  from  her  apathetic  reverie,  pit 
off  the  ponderous  sandals  that  clogged  her  progress,  a&d, 
arrayed  in  a  cheerful  and  more  imposing  habit,  \ru 
standing  forth  as  a  populous,  comfortable,  and  attract- 
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His  lordship  found  that  the  several  years  of  disquie- 
tude which  preceded  the  union,  however  unpropitious 
they  seemed  to  the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge,  or 
destructive  in  fact  to  some  of  the  elements  of  colonial 
welfare,  had  impressed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  with 
the  idea  that  the  condition  of  society  denominated  inde- 
pendence, could  be  supported  only  by  that  form  of  in- 
dustry which  feeds  and  clothes  mankind ;  that  other  avo- 
cations were  secondary  in  degree  to  that  which  furnishes 
the  resources  of  comfort,  protection  and  defense,  and  even 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  that,  how- 
ever liberal  and  free  might  be  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  institution  of  itself  could  bring  neither  comfort, 
happiness,  nor  prosperity  to  a  people  too  ignorant  to 
know,  or  too  indolent  to  improve,  the  only  means  of  sus- 
taining it  This  really  elemental,  but  reluctantly  admit- 
ted truth,  having,  after  several  years  of  bad  economy, 
found  its  way  to  the  popular  mind,  the  subject  of  practi- 
cal and  scientific  agriculture  was  at  once,  by  common 
consent  exalted  from  a  subordinate  to  a  paramount  rank 
in  the  scale  of  Canadian  employments.  And  as  the  ex- 
amples of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
favorable  results,  had  been  suggestive  of  associated  ef- 
forts for  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information,  voluntary  societies  for  a  similar  purpose 
had  not  only  been  organized,  but  they  were  patron- 
ized and  encouraged  by  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
portion  of  the  people  as  institutions  of  the  first  impor- 
tance ;  so  that  the  subject  of  agriculture,  attract  ing  and  ab- 
sorbing as  it  had  for  the  time  the  public  attention,  and 
causing  a  subsidence  of  political  conflicts,  which  were  sun- 
dering the  bonds  of  society,  was  fraught  not  only  with 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  good  husbandry,  but  in  this  in- 
stance with  the  more  substantial  benefits  resulting  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  way  to  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence lay  through  the  avenues  of  productive  industry. 

But  as  the  attainment  of  those  desirable  ends  involved 
the  subject  of  advantageous  exchanges  of  surplus  produc- 
tions for  imported  commodities  and  fabrics,  these  im- 
provements in  the  processes  of  agriculture  added  force  to 
the  objections  theretofore  repeatedly  urged  against  the 
tariff  laws  and  other  commercial  restrictions  upon  the 
colonial  trade  with  Europe.  If  the  tribute  exacted  of 
consumers  of  foreign  merchandize  in  the  form  of  indirect 
taxation  were  not  exorbitant,  it  had  been  so  imposed  by 
differential  apportionments,  as  to  operate  very  unequally, 
not  only  upon  different  interests,  but  upon  different  lo- 
calities. The  monopolization  of  imports  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  created  and  sustained  by  British  laws,  was  felt 
to  be  very  unjust  to  the  merchants  of  Kingston,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton.  No  valid  reason  was  perceived  why  one 
portion  of  her  majesty's  Canadian  subjects  should  be 
taxed  by  another,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  nearer 
proximity  to  the  seaboard.  And  as  the  western  districts 
were  contributing  more  than  the  eastern  to  the  solid 
wealth  of  the  province,  any  further  persistence  by  the 
imperial  government  in  a  policy  which  lodged  the  sup- 
plies of  Canada  West  into  eastern  ports  and  in  the  hands 
of  contraband  dealers  on  the  south-western  frontier,  was 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  justice.  These  and  similar 
complaints  concerning  the  details  of  a  law  which  in  En- 
gland had  been  regarded  as  difficult  and  perplexing,  re- 
Milted,  in  the  year  1847,  in  the  formal  abandonment  by 
the  imperial  government  of  a"  control  over  the  subject 
The  provincial  legislature  thereupon  abolished  prohibi- 
tory and  differential  duties  on  imports  inland,  and  placed 
the  traders  of  the  mother  country  on  the  footing  of  other 
foreigners. 


As  the  act  of  parliament  of  1843  admitting  Americas 
wheat  into  the  British  market  at  a  nominal  duty,  as  Ca- 
nadian, without  inquiry  respecting  its  origin,  was  afford- 
ing  a  premium  of  about  six  shillings  sterling  per  quarter 
upon  American  exports  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
as  the  Wetland  and  Beauhamois  canals  increased  the 
facilities  for  transportation  upon  that  noble  river  from 
the  western  districts  and  bordering  states,  the  commerce 
thereon  was  buoyant  and  promising.  So  efficient  had 
l)een  the  agricultural  yeomanry  of  Canada,  and  so  poten- 
tial the  influences  of  the  premium  referred  to,  that  over 
half  a  million  of  barrels  of  flour  and  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  were  exported  from  Canada  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding Lord  Elgin's  appointment  Flattering  anticipa- 
tions  were  predicated  upon  this  rapid  augmentation  of 
profitable  trade  with  the  mother  country.  But  as  this 
admission  of  breadstuff's  into  the  British  market  had  been 
found  to  militate  against  the  policy  of  the  Com  Ijiws,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  governor  to  preserve  for  Canadi 
ans  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  privilege.  The  im- 
perial government  was  doubting  the  expediency  of  the 
very  act  which  conferred  it  And  the  influence  of  a 
governor-general,  however  distinguished,  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  prevail  against  an  imperial  ministry,  whose 
policy  was  plainly  demarked  against  the  existing  corn 
laws.  The  interests  of  the  mother  country  being  ad 
verse,  in  this  instance,  to  those  of  Canada,  but  neverthe 
less  paramount  the  repeal  of  the  act  in  question  was  the 
requirement  of  a  sacrifice  which  tasked  the  loyalty  of  her 
majesty's  most  devoted  subjects.  It  was  a  privilege 
moreover,  and  not  a  right  to  enter  with  nominal  charges 
the  British  markets  with  breadstufis,  and  one  which  othei 
weightier  considerations  ultimately  induced  the  ministry 
to  disapprove.  The  corn  laws  were  repealed,  and  the 
preference  which  the  St  Iawrcnce  had  enjoyed  as  the 
channel  of  American  exports  was,  therefore,  withdrawn. 
The  new  system  came  into  full  operation  in  1849. 

The  abolition  of  the  British  corn  laws,  the  hostility  of 
the  tarifT of  the  United  States,  and  the  restrictions  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  yet  adhered  to,  fell 
heavily  upon  the  Canadians.  The  policy  which  made 
that  river  a  "close  borough  "  for  British  shipping  only ; 
the  scanty  supply  of  vessels  floating  thereon ;  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  outward  freights,  afforded  by  the 
timber  coves  of  Quebec,  had  so  enhanced  all  other  freight 
outward,  that  nothing  but  the  premium  afforded  by  the 
corn  laws  rendered  the  river  transport  more  favorable 
than  by  New  York,  with  the  burthen  of  the  United 
States  tariff.  Wrhen,  therefore,  this  premium  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  English  market  was  no  longer  the  most 
attractive,  the  exports  of  the  surplus  producing  sections 
of  the  province  turned  from  their  former  channel  to  seek, 
by  canals  and  railways  the  seaboard  at  New  York.  And 
so  great  was  this  diversion  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat, 
that,  in  1850,  the  amount  sent  to  that  emporium  ex 
ceeded  largely  that  transported  seaward  through  the  St 
Ijiwrence, 

To  recompense  these  disadvantages  as  far  forth  as  the 
authority  reposed  in  him  and  the  means  at  his  disposal 
permitted,  Lord  Elgin  and  his  cabinet  exerted  all  their 
talents  and  influence  in  the  work  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  province,  enlarging  and  solidifying  its  mon- 
etary interests,  perfecting  and  harmonizing  the  various 
features  of  its  domestic  polity,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  further  institutions  of  learning.  And  it  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  legislative  counsel  and  assembly  not  only  to 
concur  but  to  cooperate  with  his  lordship  in  effectuating 
his  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.    There  were  enough 
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Eublic  matters,  therefore,  to  engross  the  attention  of  all 
ranches  of  the  government ;  and,  as  several  progressing 
works  of  improvement  were  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  mother  country  invested  funds  and  infusing  them 
into  the  courses  and  operations  of  domestic  business,  to 
reduce  the  tribute  to  foreign  factories  and  forges,  there 
were  also  enough  of  private  enterprises  and  schemes  to 
divert  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  inclined 
to  improve  the  golden  opportunity.  So  that  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  trade 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  did  not,  in  varying  the  processes 
of  Ginadian  enterprise,  diminish  its  rewards. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  and  whilst  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  cabinet  were  indulging  the  belief  that  the  embers 
of  former  discord  were  so  nearly  extinguished  that  the 
spoliations  of  1837-8  might  be  indemnified  without  dan- 
ger of  reviving  the  scenes  which  occasioned  them,  the 
public  peace  was  again  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Montreal.  The  legislative  council  and  assembly  being 
in  session  in  that  city,  whither  the  seat  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment had  been  removed  from  Kingston  in  1844,  and 
having  obtained  from  the  governor  her  majesty's  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  to  remunerate  certain  parties  for  their 
losses  during  the  rebellion,  were  assailed  by  stones,  brick- 
bats, and  other  missiles  projected  through  the  windows 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  by  a  riotous  assemblage  out- 
side. Being  unattended  with  a  guard  of  force  sufficient 
either  to  disperse  the  assailants  or  repel  their  violence, 
the  members  of  that  body  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  capitol  and  surrender  it  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
It  was  then  destroyed  by  fire,  which  consumed  every- 
thing combustible  in  the  structure,  furniture  and  archives, 
including  the  public  library,  in  which  there  were  eighteen 
hundred  volumes  relating  to  the  province  alone,  many 
of  which,  probably,  can  never  be  replaced.  This  aflair 
mortified  the  better  portion  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
exasperated  the  English,  and  greatly  pained  the  governor- 
general  and  his  cabinet.  It  was  an  outbreak  in  the  midst 
of  gratify  ing  evidences  of  enduring  peace.  In  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  house  the  session 
was  continued  in  the  hall  of  the  Bonsecours  Market 

This  occurrence  reopened  earnest  debate  respecting 
the  best  location  for  the  seat  of  government  As 
the  legislatures  of  the  former  provinces  left  convenient 
halls  and  offices  at  Toronto  and  Quebec,  where  the  in- 
habitants, relying  upon  the  language  of  King  William 
IV.,  "  that  a  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  not  a  measure  fit  to  be  recommended  to 
Parliament"  had  invested  large  sums  in  real  estate  which 
had  been  depreciated  by  the  change,  those  places  were 
suggested  for  alternate  sessions;  as  Kingston  was  the 
place  agreed  upon  and  occupied  after  the  union,  where 
similar  expenditures  had  been  made  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  remain  the  permanent  metropolis ;  and  as 
the  village  of  Bytown,  upon  the  Ottawa,  was  represented 
to  be  not  only  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the 
provincial  limits,  but  entirely  exempt  from  the  influences 
which  had  disturbed  the  public  peace  elsewhere,  there 
were  members  in  the  legislative  assembly  who  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  suggest  a  removal  to  those  localities. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sherwood  moved 
the  assembly  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general to  the  effect  that  it  was  advisable  to  con- 
vene the  parliament  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec, 
during  periods  not  exceeding  four  years  at  each  place, 
and  that  the  records  and  proceedings  should  thenceforth 
be  made  in  duplicate,  to  the  end  that  one  copy  might  be 
deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  parliament  biddings  at 


Toronto,  and  the  other  within  the  citadel  of  Quebec ; 
whereupon  the  Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  moved  an  amend 
mcnt  to  the  effect  that  as  the  seat  of  govt 
the  union,  was  located  at  Kingston,  and  the  first 
of  parliament  held  there ;  as  the  government  purrhasrd 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  that  locality,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  necessary  public  build- 
ings, and  which  were  yet  available  for  that  purpose  ;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  had  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  providing  for  the  expected  increase  of  popula- 
tion under  the  assurance  of  its  continuance  as  the  metrop- 
olis ;  as  the  prosperity  of  that  place  had  been  injuriously 
affected  by  the  removal  to  Montreal ;  as  the  position  and 
accessibility  and  fortifications  of  that  town  adapted  it  to 
the  uses  and  necessities  of  the  government ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  had  never,  whilst  it  was  the  capitol, 
interrupted  the  public  peace,  his  excellency  be  recom- 
mended to  appoint  Kingston  again  as  the  place  for  coo- 
vening  the  legislature,  if  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre* 
rogative  he  should  be  pleased  to  remove  it  from 
Montreal. 

This  amendment  not  prevailing,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyoa 
moved  to  insert  in  the  address,  that  the  situation  of  Bv 
town  presented  all  the  advantages  enumerated  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  and  from  being  so  literally  upon  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  former  provinces,  it  was  a  point  where 
the  jealousies  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  he 
most  likely  to  be  absorbed  and  pacified.  This  propor- 
tion failing,  the  original  resolution  was  considered  and 
adopted.  Whereupon  the  governor,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  removed  the  seat  of  provincial 
authority,  and  convened  the  parliament  first  at  Toronto 
and  afterwards  at  Quebec 

Upon  convening  at  Toronto  the  ensuing  year,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  interior  ecr* 
omy  and  police  of  the  government,  to  extend  the  juris, 
diction  of  courts,  to  revise  and  simplify  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial statutes,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  plan  for  reciprocal  trade  in  certain 
commodities,  free  of  duties,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries.  Concerning  reciprocity,  it  was,  after 
much  debate,  finally  resolved,  in  substance,  that  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  such  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  that  his  excellency  the  governor- 
general  would  render  an  important  sen-ice  by  negotia- 
ting it  The  resolutions  being  approved,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hincks,  then  inspector-general  of  the  province,  was  depu- 
ted by  the  governor  to  lay  them  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  touched  so  many 
debated  questions  of  commercial  policy,  and  was  sup- 
posed, on  first  impression,  by  statesmen  in  congress  rep. 
resenting  the  sugar  and  cotton  growing  regions  of  th* 
United  States,  to  be  calculated  to  affect  their  constituents 
so  injuriously,  that  nothing  more  could  be  accomplished 
during  that  year  than  a  formal  initiation  of  the  idea  aa 
a  subject  of  future  diplomacy,  after  that  eovernm*o; 
should  have  investigated  the  nature,  value  and  tendencies 
of  the  current  trade  of  the  province  with  the  United 
States.  Statistics  on  that  subject  satisfactory  to  that 
government  were  not  obtained  until  the  following 
when  a  voluminous  report  upon  the  trade  of  ~ 
the  lakes,  prepared  by  the  consul  for  this  prov 
New  Brunswick,  was  laid  before  the  senate.  It 
printed,  however,  until  1853. 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  of  1852,  in  a  session  highly 
distinguished  in  Canadian  history  as  the  M  Railroad 
sion,"  further  unfolded  the  policy  of  the 
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respect  u.i  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  Nearly 
all  the  existing  railroad  charters  were  amended  and 
many  new  ones  granted.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
it  was  officially  announced  that  there  were  1881  miles  of 
railway  in  (Canada  chartered,  205  miles  in  operation, and 
618  miles  in  process  of  construction.  Parliament  sat  at 
Quebec 

As  improvements  in  agriculture  and  new  facilities  for 
travel  and  trade  were  developing  tlw  resources,  and  aug- 
menting the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  affording  new 
opportunities  for  profitable  investments,  the  views  of  the 
people  respecting  various  public  interests,  were  undergo- 
ing a  corresponding  change.  Among  the  subjects  of  gen- 
!  era!  concern,  which  had  come  to  be  prominent,  in  the  es- 
timation of  one  of  the  existing  political  parties,  was  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  large  tracts  of  land  denomina- 
ted the  "clergy  reserves."  And  at  the  date  of  this  rec- 
ord the  subject  remains  unsettled. 

The  session  of  parliament  held  in  1853,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  passage  of  a  law  amending  former  enact- 
ments in  relation  to  the  elective  franchise  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  representatives. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Lord  Elgin  returned  from 
England,  whither  he  had  been  upon  an  official  visit,  by 
the  way  of  Washington,  where,  with  the  aid  of  her  ma- 
jesty's minister  plenipotentiary,  he  negotiated  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  who  is  ex-officio 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  treaty  concerning  reciprocal 
trade,  in  and  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  fish- 
cries  of  British  America,  except  those  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  salmon,  shad  and  shell  fish,  shall  be  open  to  Amer- 
ican citizens ;  that  American  fisheries,  to  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  shall  be  open  to  British  sub- 
jects ;  that  all  controversies  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, arising  out  of  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges  sliall  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  tliat  bread- 
tit  uffs,  flour,  animals,  fresh,  smoked  and  salted  meats, 
cotton,  wool,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  fish  and  products 
of  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  skins,  furs,  undressed  stone,  un- 
wrought  marble,  slate,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  horns, 
manures,  ores,  coals,  tar  pitch,  turpentine,  ashes,  lumber, 
round,  hewed,  or  sawed  and  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part,  firewood,  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  pelts,  fish-oil,  broom 
;  com,  barley,  gypsum,  ground  or  unground,  burr  or  grind- 
stones hewn  or  rough,  wrought  or  unwrought,  dye-stuffs, 
rags,  flax  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  product  either  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  shall  pass  the  customs  of 
both  governments,  free  of  duties ;  that  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  canals  of  Canada  shall  be  open  to  Ameri- 
can vessels ;  that  the  general  government  of  the  United 
•Stales  shall  urge  the  state  governments  to  open  their  ca- 
nals, also,  to  British  vessels ;  that  both  nations  shall  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  navigation  in  the  waters  referred  to, 
on  equal  terms;  that  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  with- 
draw from  Americans  the  right  of  navigating  her  waters, 
in  which  case  the  American  government  may  annul  the 
stipulation  admitting  British  to  American  fisheries,  to  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel ;  that  Newfoundland  may  be  hereaf- 
ter included  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty,  if  she 
desire  it ;  and  that  the  said  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
respective  governments,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  convention  at  which  it  was  concluded.    On  the 
10th  of  June,  his  lordship  referred  the  document  to  the 
provincial  parliament,  sitting  at  Quebec 

This  treaty  had  received  the  approbation  of  neither 
government  at  the  date  of  this  record.  It  had  elicited 
much  discussion,  however,  in  the  public  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  such  terms  of  frvor  as  to  indi- 


catc  a  general  approval  of  the  measure ;  but  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Canadian  parliament,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  the  questions  of  public  policy  which  led  to  the  oc- 
currence, so  fur  absorbed  the  public  attention  of  Canadi- 
ans, that  few  indicatums,  either  of  approval  or  otherwise, 
have  been  manifested.  It  is  presumed  to  he  concurred 
in  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
^  On  the  23d  of  June,  the  governor-general,  in  the  exor- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogative,  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
of  the  legislative  council,  to  which  the  assembly  had  been 
summoned,  and  delivered  the  following  speech :   u  How 

ORABLE  Ge*TLEMEN  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CopXCIL,  AND 
GeSTLEMENOF  THE  LkOIBLATCRK  ASSEMBLED :  When  1 

met  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.  1 
expressed  the  hope  that  you  would  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  pass  such  a  law  in  reference  to  the  period  ap 
pointed  for  introducing  the  amended  franchise,  as  would 
have  enabled  me  to  bring  at  once  into  operation  those 
important  measures  affecting  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  which  were  adopted  by  you  with 
such  singular  unanimity,  during  the  last  session.  Having 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  still  consider  that 
it  is  due  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  most  re- 
spectful to  tbo  decision  of  the  legislature,  that  I  should 
take  such  steps  as  are  in  my  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
law,  by  which  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  tho 
people  are  augmented,  before  calling  the  attention  of  par 
liament  to  questions  on  which  the  public  mind  has  long 
been  agitated,  and  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  most  likely  to  se- 
cure for  me  the  confidence  of  the  people.  I  have  come, 
therefore,  to  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  proroguing  this  parliament  with  a  view  to  its 
immediate  dissolution." 

This  event  concludes  the  chequered  history  of  united 
Canada— of  a  province  inhabited  by  a  people  of  diverse 
lineage,  language  and  faith,  and  two-thirds  as  numerous 
as  were  the  colonists  of  thirteen  other  provinces,  when 
they  became  a  separate  power,  brought  together  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  imperial  authority,  and  toe  mandates 
of  necessity,  and  supporting  the  union  with  their  descend- 
ants,  and  with  new  associates  by  voluntary  pledges  of  as- 
sent— of  a  community  once  unambitious,  indigent  and 
feeble,  but  now,  for  the  most  part,  enterprising,  thrifty 
and  strong— and  of  loyal  subjects  considerably  divided 
in  respect  to  politics  and  religion,  but  firmly  united  in 
defending  and  perpetuating  the  principles  of  English  lib 
erty,  guarantied  by  their  local  constitution.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  whole  record  is  remarkable  as  well  for 
the  number  and  importance  as  for  the  singularity  of  the 
facts  which  it  discloses.  The  history  of  Canada  must 
forever  constitute  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
North  America.* 

Canada  is  distinguished  for  its  munificent  arrange 
meats  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  fund 
derived  from  the  clergy  reserves  is  shared  among  the 
several  churches  and  denominations.  Education  is  en 
couraged  by  the  government ;  colleges  and  seminaries 
are  supported  and  patronized,  and  good  common  schools 
exist  in  almost  every  town ;  and  these  institutions  are 
not  only  improving  in  character  and  usefulness,  but  the 
people  generally  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
affording  advantages  to  their  children,  in  this  respect, 
which  they  did  not  themselves  possess. 

The  relative  growth,  in  wealth  and  consequence,  of  tho 


•  Th«  bi«U>riesl  sketch  of  th«  province  of  Canada  was 
vised  oa  the  1st  of  July,  186*. 
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eastern  and  western  portions  of  Canada,  is  fairly  indica- 
te: 1  by  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population.  Canada 
East,  embracing  the  region  formerly  designated  as  the 
lower  province,  contained  a  population  of  423,630  in  ' 
1825.  690,782  in  1844,  and  954,000  in  1854,  whilst 
Canada  West,  embracing  the  region  known  as  the  upper 
province,  contained  158,027  in  1825,  610,150  in  1844, 
and  reached  1,146,000  in  1854  according  to  the  most  re- 
liable estimates  which  have  been  obtained.  The  west 
having  taken  position  in  the  van  of  internal  improve- 
ments, by  which  it  continues  to  attract  from  the  United 
States  a  formidable  emigration,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
subsequent  years  will  augment  the  difference. 

The  publio  works  of  Canada  already  constitute  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  country.  No  where  else  are 
there  canals  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance.  An 
elevation  of  over  two  hundred  feet  between  Montreal 
and  Kingston  is  overcome  by  seven  ship-canals,  varying 
from  one  mile  to  twelve  in  length,  and  forty-one  miles 
in  aggregate,  with  locks  measuring  two  hundred  feet  by 
forty -five,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  ten  feet  deep  and 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  broad 
on  the  water  surface.  Another  elevation,  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  ship  canal  twenty-eight  miles  in  length, 
with  hicks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  broad,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  suffi- 
cient to  pass  propellers  and  sailing  craft.  The  locks  on 
the  St  Lawrence  are  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
one  thousand  tons  burden,  and  those  on  the  last  men- 
tioned work,  vessels  of  five  hundred.  These  artificial 
channels  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  upper  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Another  elevation  of  two  hun- 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  between  the  town  of  Bytown 
and  the  city  of  Kingston,  is  traversed  by  a  ship  canal 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  long  and  five  feet  deep, 
with  locks  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long  by  thirty- 
three  broad,  and  uniting,  by  the  aid  of  the  Rideau,  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  with  those  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Cfaambly  canal,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Rich- 
elieu, eleven  and  a  half  miles  long  and  five  feet  deep,  with 
locks  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  twenty-four,  ascends 
an  elevation  of  seventy-four  feet  The  St  Oars  lock, 
which  completes  the  navigation  between  Chambly  basin 
and  the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
fortv  -five  broad,  and  relieves  an  elevation  of  five  feet  The 
St  Ann's  lock,  connecting  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  with 
St  Louis,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  broad,  and  planes  an  inclination  of  three  and  a  half 
feet.  And  the  Burlington  Bay  canal  opens  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Hamilton  and  the  country^  beyond,  through 
an  alluvial  bar,  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  cost  of  these 
works  exceeded  £3,000,000. 

The  province  is  also  distinguished  by  several  works  of 
a  public  character,  belonging  to  corporations,  viz :  lite 
Chain  plain  and  St  Lawrence  railroad  between  La  Prairie 
and  House's  Point  a  distance  of  thirty -eight  miles,  con- 
necting with  the  Northern,  Vermont  and  Canada,  Vermont 
Central,  and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  and 
steamers  on  Lake  Cham  plain ;  the  Montreal  and  Lachine 
railroad,  eight  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  connecting  the 
city  of  Montreal  with  the  Lake  St  Louis  and  Province 
line  railroad  above;  the  St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  rail- 
road from  Montreal  eastward,  and  connecting  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  with  an- 
other railroad  to  Portland ;  the  Lake  St  Louis  and 
Piovince  line  railroad  from  Caughnawaga  to  Mooer's,  a  I 
distance  of  thirty  miles ;  the  Bytown  and  Preseott  rail- 1 


au 
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road  (in  progress)  between  the  places  indicated,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-three  miles;  the  Queliec  and  Richnvxid 
railroad,  between  those  places  a  distance  of  ninety-*ew. 
miles,  and  to  connect  with  the  railroad  from  the  prov- 
ince line  to  Portland ;  the  Cobourg,  Peterboro  and  Lake 
Huron  railroad,  (in  progress)  from  the  city  of  Cohourg 
northwesterly  via  Peterboro  to  the  navigable  watt  rs  of 
the  Severn  river,  or  with  Georgian  Bay,  a  distance  of 
over  one  hundred  miles ;  the  Toronto,  Simcoe  and  Lake 
Huron  railroad,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  ManitcuHr. 
via  Simcoe ;  the  Rawdon  and  Industry  railway  from  iht 
village  of  Rawdon  to  Joliette  college  of  Industry,  a:  Sr. 
Charles  Borromce,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles :  *  the  To- 
ronto and  Somia  railroad,  (in  progress)  between  T«>mr>tn 
and  I^ake  Huron  at  the  last  named  port,  a  distance  r.4  »«* 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles;  the  Great  Western  rsilnsvi. 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor,  a  distance  of  two  bmv 
dred  and  twenty-nine  miles;  the  Buffalo,  Brantti-ri 
and  Goderich  railroad,  from  the  frontier  of  the  provide*-, 
near  Buffalo,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  Great 
Western  railroad,  at  the  village  of  Paris,  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  miles,  and  thence  to  Goderich,  a  further  d>- 
tanec  of  seventy  four  miles,  and  the  Erie  and  Ontario  nu  1- 
road,  from  Niagara  to  Chippewa,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  Other  similar  works  are  projected,  and  am*  fir 
them,  a  mammoth  scheme  to  connect,  by  a  grand  trunk 
lino  of  railroad,  the  western  districts  of  Canada  with 
Halifax. 

The  largest  city  in  Canada  is  Montreal,  situate  on  the 
lofty  island  in  the  St  Lawrence  of  that  name.  It  is  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Kingston,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  from  Quebec,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  from 
New  York,  and  contains  a  population,  including  the 
troops  usually  in  garrison  in  that  locality,  of  abr«t 
55,000.  It  is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  the  provincial  parliament  and  contains  three 
banks  of  discount  and  two  agencies,  three  savings  institu- 
tions, thirty-five  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  offices,  four 
Catholic,  five  Episcopalian,  five  Methodist  Episcopal.  sis 
Presbyterian,  three  Congregational,  two  Baptist  and  two 
Unitarian  church  edifices,  and  one  Jews'  synagogue  ;  one 
university,  two  colleges,  two  convents,  two  hospital*,  four 
asylums,  and  one  dispensary ;  besides  a  custom-hnosr, 
court-house,  market-hall,  and  other  municipal  buildings. 
Founded  by  the  French,  whose  descendants  have  em 
since  predominated,  the  town  continues  to  wear  »  P*. 
risian  aspect  And  situated  as  it  is  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  at  a  conver- 
gent point  of  several  important  water  channels  and  thor- 
oughfares, it  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  in  population,  wealth, 
and  importance.  Although  not  accessible,  like  Quebec, 
to  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  its  position  in  the  center 
of  an  area  of  more  fertile  country,  with  numerous  ap- 
proaches, renders  it  fur  more  commanding.  The  mam 
branch  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  timber  highwav  to 
Quebec,  passes  north  of  the  island  and  enters  the  St 
Lawrence  eighteen  miles  below  the  city.  About  one 
third  of  its  waters,  however,  are  discharged  into  Lake  St 
Louis,  and  join  without  mingling  at  Caughnawaga,  whence 
in  two  distinct  bodies  they  pass  over  the  Sault  St  Linus 
and  Norman  rapids ;  the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa  ws*b 
tug  the  quays  of  the  city,  whilst  the  blue  St  l<awrence 
laves  the  other  shore ;  each  preserving  a  distinctive  *p 
pearance  for  several  miles  below.  The  quays  arc  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  North  America.  Built  of  *o:»l 
limestone,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut-stoo* 
wharves  of  the  Lachine  canal,  they  display  for  the  >iw 
tanco  of  several  miles  a  continuous  line  of  " 
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is  very  imposing.  The  river  side,  like  tho  levees  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississipi,  is  not  disfigured  by  unsightly  ware- 
house. A  broad  terrace,  faced  with  gray  limestone  and 
id  with  an  iron  railing,  divides  the  city  from 
and  gives  to  tho  port  a  neat  and  orderly  ap- 


the  river, 
pearancc. 

The  water  in  the  harbor  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
higher  in  tho  winter  season  than  it  is  during  tho  season 
of  navigation,  in  consequence  of  accumulations  of  "  an- 
chor "  and  "  bondage  "  ice,  on  the  approach  of  winter  at 
the  delta  of  Lake  St  Peter,  forty  miles  below.  The 
earliest  congealments  in  the  river  being  there  arrested 
and  solidified,  form  a  barrier  to  other  floats  of  the  same 
character,  and  thus  augment  the  icy  accretion  for  miles 
westward,  and  frequently  as  far  up  as  the  city.  This 
raises  the  water  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  effect  its  dis-' 
charge,  and  generally  submerges  the  wharves  until  spring, 
when  the  ice  gives  way  and  leaves  the  flood  at  its  sum- 
mer elevation.  During  this  process  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression, momentary  arrestations  of  ice  occur,  which 
raise  tho  water  to  a  head  sometimes  fearfully  irresistible. 
The  solid  body  of  several  square  miles  of  surface  crystal 
u  suddenly  lifted  up  and  crushed  against  the  unyielding 
quays,  where  it  is  deposited  in  enormous  heaps  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  city.  These  occurrences,  being 
natural  incidents  of  the  port,  necessarily  forbid  its  use 
in  the  winter  season  as  a  h;u*bor  of  refuge. 

Quebec,  altliough  the  oldest,  stands  as  the  second  city 
in  size  in  British  America,  but  in  danger  of  being  soon 
outranked  by  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Its  population 
numbers  about  40.000.  It  has  lately  been  tho  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  This  city  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  St  Charles  river  with  the  St  Law- 
rence, one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below  Montreal, 
upon  two  different  elevations  of  land,  and  has  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  appearance.  It  is  both  naturally 
and  artificially  divided  into  two  parts,  designated  as  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  former  of  which  is  protected 
by  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  strongest  fortifications 
upon  the.  American  continent  It  is  an  elation  district 
and  returns  two  members  of  parliament  and  contains 
four  bunks  of  discount  two  savings  institutions,  sixteen 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices;  four  Catholic, 
three  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  two  Pres- 
byterian, one  Congregational,  and  one  Baptist  church  ed- 
ifices; two  colleges,  one  convent  and  three  asylums; 
also  many  other  public  buildings,  institutions  and  muni- 
cipal establishments,  of  French  and  English  origin. 
Tho  withdrawal  of  British  encouragement  of  the  tim- 
ber trade,  by  tho  rebateinent  of  - duties  on  the  same  ar- 
ticle from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  checked  the  growth  of  Quebec,  and  it  now  bears 
evidence  of  decadence. 

The  harbor  of  this  ancient  city  is  not  unlike  that  of 
New  York,  as  the  island  of  Orleans,  like  Long  Island, 
serves  as  a  barrier  against  heavy  seas  and  affords  two 
channel*  of  approach.  It  has  a  frontage  of  about  fifteen 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  not  only  allows 
sptuv  for  the  necessary  wharves,  but  it  contains  coves  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  float  forty  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  lumber,  eighty  millions  of  superficial  feet  of  deals,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  lathwood  and  staves.  The  tide 
is  fresh,  and  extends  ninety  miles  above  the  city,  and  is 
not  fully  saline  within  an  equal  distance  below.  The 
river  navigation  terminates  at  tho  point  where  pilots  are 
taken,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  the  city, 
but  the  river  and  gulf  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  extends 
■even  hundred  miles. 


in  three  several  places,  and  affords  the  same  number  of 
navigable  channels  thereto.  The  most  northern  of  the«c 
called  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  affords  a  passage  to  Liv 
erpool  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  tho  route  bj 
Cape  Race,  making  tho  distance  from  Quebec  four  hun 
dred  miles  less  than  from  New  York,  By  this  channe 
the  navigable  route  from  the  foot  of  I.*ke  Ontario  to  an; 
port  in  Great  Britain  does  not  exceed  the  distance  thereto 
from  New  York.  The  middle  course  to  the  ocean  i 
about  fifty  miles  wide,  and  contains  the  island  of  St 
Paul,  with  its  two  light-houses,  and  affords  an  excellen 
point  of  departure.  By  this,  Quebec  is  nearer  to  an; 
port  in  Europe  than  New  York.  The  southern  passag' 
is  denominated  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  is  invaluable  t< 
the  fishing,  coasting,  and  West  India  commerce, 

Kingston  is  a  city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  inclu 
ding  the  troops  usually  in  garrison  there ;  and,  althougl 
it  is  inferior  in  size,  it  is  for  from  being  the  least  in  im 
portanoe  among  the  larger  Canadian  towns.  It  is  situa 
ted  on  prominent  grounds,  at  the  bead  of  the  St  Law 
rcnoe,  and  is  fortified  with  a  strong  fort  and  other  mil; 
tary  outworks,  which  not  only  protect  it  from  invasior 
but  enable  a  very  few  battalions  of  soldiery  to  common* 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  a  less  impregnab! 
military  post  than  Quebec,  but  so  long  as  Canada  n 
mains  a  British  province,  it  is  one  equally  necessary  fo 
the  government  to  maintain.  It  is  an  election  district 
returning  one  member  of  parliament,  and  contains  th 
new  provincial  penitentiary,  four  banks  and  bank  agencies 
eighteen,  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices ;  two  Call 
olic,  three  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  tw 
Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Free  church  edifice 
two  colleges,  one  college  school,  one  seminary,  one  nur 
nery,  two  hospitals,  besides  a  custom-house,  court-houw 
jail,  and  a  splendid  public  market  and  city  hall.  Th 
buildings  are  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  blu 
limestone  which  underlie  the  adjacent  country,  and  i: 
an  ordinary  but  rather  substantial  manner.  The  eencnt 
appearance  of  Kingston  is  that  of  an  ancient  Engl  is 
town,  yet  as  there  has  been  a  recent  infusion  of  entei 
prising  merchants  and  artisans  into  the  business  circle 
of  the  place,  there  exist  many  favorable  symptoms  o 
substantial  improvement 

Cobourg  is  a  ■mall  but  thriving  city  of  about  8,00 
inhabitants,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  an 
five  miles  west  of  Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Northurc 
berlond,  and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railroad  i 
process  of  construction,  to  connect  by  a  lake  ferriage  th 
lines  of  railway  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  wit 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  It  has  rise 
from  tho  condition  of  a  mere  lake  port  into  that  of 
young  city,  chiefly  from  the  causes  which  turned  th 
commerce  of  Canada  out  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  wig 
gevted  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States.  Loo 
ted  at  a  harbor  less  affected  by  ice  than  any  other  upu 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lake,  and  one  susceptible  o 
being  kept  open  for  steamers  during  the  greater  portio. 
of  winter,  it  is  confidently  expected  by  the  inhabitant 
of  the  place  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  impoi 
tant  commercial  towns  in  that  section  of  the  province 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Northumbei 
land  and  Durham,  and  contains  two  bank  agencies,  tci 
fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices ;  one  savings  in 
stitntion,  seven  churches,  one  college,  one  theologicn 
seminary,  one  academy,  two  grammar  schools,  four  floui 
ing  mills,  and  one  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in  th 
province,  employing  about  two  hundred  hands,  and  mat 
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Toronto,  formerly  York,  is  the  largest  city  in  West- 
ern  Canada,  numbering  at  present  about  35,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  nearly  one  fifth  are  from  the  United  ; 
States.  It  is  located  on  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay  j 
of  Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  west 
of  Kingston,  and  fifty  miles  cast  of  tbe  nourishing  city 
of  Hamilton,  whose  enterprising  and  ambitious  citizens 
are  resolved  to  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement,  Thus 
advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  in  the  front  of  a 
deep  and  expansive  region  of  productive  farms,  irrigated 
by  streams  affording  hydraulic  privileges,  and  at  the  con- 
verge of  numerous  thoroughfares,  completed  and  pros- 
pective, it  has  had  an  uninteruptcd  and  healthy  growth  I 
to  its  present  consequence,  which  has  impressed  it  with 
a  liveliness  of  aspect  and  a  solidity  of  form  which  ren- 
der it  attractive  for  residence  and  business.  The  city 
is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  contains  four  banks,  one  savings  institution,  thir- 
ty-two fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  offices;  four  Epis- 
copalian, four  Methodist  Episcopal,  three  Catholic,  one 
Scotch,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Congregational,  two  Dis- 
ciples, one  Baptist,  and  one  African  Baptist  church  edi- 
fices ;  one  university,  three  colleges,  one  academy,  one 
normal  school,  two  grammar  schools,  one  convent,  par- 
liament buildings,  provincial  asylum,  two  hospitals,  two 
dispensaries,  one  custom-house,  one  court-house,  and  jail, 
six  large  hotels,  besides  numerous  other  buildings  and 
establishments  for  religious,  literary,  charitable,  and 
educational  purposes.  The  buildings  are  generally  of 
brick. 

Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  and  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  and  River  St.  Lawrence  navigation,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  best  settled  portion  of  the  province,  from 
the  commercial  eligibility  of  its  situation,  the  rapidity  of 
its  recent  growth,  its  present  size  and  beauty,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  prospects,  is  styled  "  the  Queen  City  of 
Canada."  It  was  laid  out  in  1814,  contained  a  population 
of  2,509  in  1S30,  5,000  in  1840,  10,248  in  1850,  and 
the  same  is  supposed  to  have  reached  20,000  in  1854. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Wentworth  and  Halton,  and  an 
electoral  district  returning  one  member  of  parliament 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bank  of  British  North 
America,  and  of  the  Gore  bank,  and  one  of  the  places 
of  business  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Commer- 
i  ial  bank  of  Midland  District,  and  of  the  bank  of  Mon- 
acal. It  also  contains  the  office  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  company,  two  savings  institutions,  eighteen  fire, 
life  and  marine  insurance  offices,  thirteen  churches  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  and  some  of  them  very 
imposing,  8ix  academics,  one  ladies'  seminary,  one  Cath- 
olic benevolent  school,  one  orphan  school,  eight  hotels, 
one  court  house  and  jail,  a  custom-house,  post-office,  mar- 
ket-house and  town-hall.  Hamilton  is  also  enriched  with 
various  manufacturing  establishments,  the  machinery  of 
which  is  moved  by  steam  power,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  on  extensive  broom  factory.  And  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  there  are  inexhaustible  strata  of  both 
freestone  and  limestone,  which  are  freely  resorted  to  for 
materials  for  substantial  and  ornamental  buildings.  The 
facings  of  the  bank  buildings,  post-office,  and  many  pri- 
vate residences,  are  admirable  specimens  of  walls  con- 
structed of  stone  from  these  quarries. 

The  villages  of  Canada  are  numerous,  and  in  the  up- 
per country  they  are  generally  thrifty  and  promising. 
Such  of  them  as  enjoy  marine  or  railway  facilities  for 
commerce  with  Europe  or  the  United  States,  concen- 
the  greatest  wealth  and  population.    And  wherever 


they  are  accommodated  with  hydraulic  privileges, 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  lakes  and  the  St.  La^ 
rence,  they  are  enlivened  with  exhibitions  of  active 
profitable  business. 

New  Brunswick  lies  south-east  of  Canada,  between 
that  country  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  greater  part  of  it  i 
is  a  wilderness, but  its  soil  is  naturally  rich.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  favorably  situated  for  commerce  and  Uv- 
fisheries.  The  history  of  the  province  is  embodied  in 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  till 
1785.  Tbe  first  settlement  attempted  here  by  'he 
British  was  in  1762,  when  a  few  families  from  New 
England  established  themselves  on  the  River  St.  John. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  several  other  famiite* 
removed  from  New  England  to  this  territory,  and 
settled  the  town  of  Sunbury.  At  the  peace  of  1783, 
there  were  not  above  eight  hundred  inhabitants  in  tfcs 
region ;  but  during  the  following  year,  four  thousand  tm^o 
hundred  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  American  states 
arrived  here ;  and  in  1785,  a  royal  charter  constituted 
the  settlements  a  province,  by  the  name  of  New  Bnat$- 
wick.  Its  history  from  this  period  embraces  few  events 
of  a  nature  to  be  recorded  in  history.  The  boundary  | 
between  New  Brunswick  and  tbe  state  of  Maine  »«s 
long  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  British  and 
American  governments ;  but  this  was  at  length  adjusted 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842.  Within  a  short 
period  of  the  present  year,  (1849,)  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
dissatisfied  with  their  colonial  condition,  and  arc  now 
anticipating,  in  common  with  the  Canadians,  some  es- 
sential changes  in  their  political  system.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  legislative  , 
assembly,  a  council,  and  a  governor.  Tbe  population 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  St.  John,  the 
capital,  has  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Its  Atlantic  coast  is  broken  into  innumerable 
small  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets.  The  face  of  the 
country,  in  general,  resembles  that  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  French  visited  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  gave  the  peninsula  the  name  of 
Acadia,  which  it  retained  for  a  long  time.  They  car- 
ried on  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  m 
1604,  De  Monts,  a  French  Protestant,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  this  »k 
destroyed  a  few  years  afterward  by  Captain  Argal!,»a 
Englishman.  In  1621,  James  I.  of  England  made  a 
grant  of  the  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  an! 
its  name  was  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  French  and 
Dutch  settlers  resorted  here  in  considerable  number* : 
and  in  1632,  the  whole  country  was  ceded  to  Fraoct- . 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654,  sent  nn  armament,  whsca 
conquered  all  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements ;  but 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  Nova  Scotia  was  again  relin- 
quished to  the  French.  During  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  1690,  a  force  front  Boston,  uiv.Vr 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  captured  Port 
Royal,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  province 
which,  by  a  new  charter,  was  added  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Massachusetts;  but  in  1697,  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  restored  the  country  to  France.  In  1704,  it 
was  again  invaded  by  an  expedition  from  Boston,  and 
in  1710,  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  a  British  force. 
At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Nora 
Scotia  was  finally  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain. 

After  the  acquisition  of  this  country,  the  setileraco 
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of  it  was  long  neglected  by  the  British.  Very  few 
|«>rsons,  except  trading  adventurers,  resorted  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  establishments  were  much  harassed 
by  tlie  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  tl»ey  captured  six- 
teen or  seventeen  vessels  that  were  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Canscau.  The  conquest  of  Cape  Breton, 
in  1715,  hy  the  New  England  troops,  gave  more  secu- 
ti'.y  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in  1749, 
\w  English  laid  the  foundation  of  Halifax. 

The  Indians  continued  to  give  them  much  annoy- 
ance, and  as  it  was  suspected  that  the  French  Acadians 
were  inclined  to  assist  the  savages  in  their  hostilities, 
ilie  British  government  determined  to  remove  them 
f  rom  the  province.  They  did  not  readily  submit  to 
tins  measure,  and  the  orders  for  their  expulsion  were 
executed  with  little  regard  to  humanity.  Their  villages 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  their  farms  laid  waste. 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  deprived  of  shelter,  were 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  woods,  or  escape  into  the  ad- 
(Suing  provinces,  or  surrender  as  prisoners,  and  be 
dragged  out  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  deplorable 
fate  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  French  Acadians.  This 
calamity  affords  the  groundwork  of  a  poem  by  Mr. 
I.ongfe!luw. 

Halifax,  oa  account  of  its  excellent  harbor,  became 
a  naval  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
t>rces  in  America;  and  by  this  means,  the  city  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  importance  before  unknown.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  suffered  much  annoyance  from  the  proximity 
of  this  rendezvous  of  British  cruisers.  Tho  present 
population  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cope  Breton,  is 
wne  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  formed  upon  the 
usual  colonial  model.  Halifax,  the  capital,  has  one 
I  of  the  most  commodious  harbors  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  America.  The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  military  officers  and  mer- 
chants. For  some  years,  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  place  have  been  declining.  The  population  has 
diminished  from  twelve  thousand  to  nine  thousand. 
Halifax  is  still  important  as  the  intermediate  port  at 
which  the  British  steam  packets  touch  on  their  passage 
between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States. 

The  Island  of  Capk  Breton, between  Novo  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1714.  It  was  first  used  as  a  fishing  station  ;  but  about 
1720,  they  erected  strong  fortifications  at  Louisburg, 
which  soon  became  so  important,  as  a  military  and 
naval  station,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  the"  Gibraltar 
of  America."  This  formidable  place  was  captured 
by  the  New  England  troops  in  1745 ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  It  was 
captured  again  by  the  British  and  New  England  forces 
in  1758,  and  has  remained  a  British  possession  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  at  first  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterword  placed  under  a 
distinct  government ;  but  in  1820,  it  was  finally  rcan- 
nexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  lying  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence.  It  is  the  nearest  to  Europe 
of  all  the  American  territories.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  being  about  three  hundred  miles  in  extent  on 
each  side.  The  coast  is  broken  and  indented  by  broad 
and  deep  bays  and  harbors.  The  general  aspect  of 
tho  land  is  wild  and  rugged,  especially  when  viewed 
from  the  sea.  Instead  of  those  noble  forests  of  tall 
trees,  with  which  so  many  parts  of  North  America  are 
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covered,  Newfoundland  exhibits  only  a  thick  growth 
of  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Sonic  tracts,  however, 
are  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  This  island  has  scarcely 
any  history.  It  was  the  first  North  American  territory 
discovered  by  Europeans,  and  the  Inst  to  be  explored. 
John  Cabot,  as  we  have  already  stated,  discovered  ■ 
Newfoundland  in  1197;  but  the  interior  was  never 
penetrated,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  island, 
except  the  harbors,  and  some  few  places  at  a  little 
distance  inland,  till  about  1825.  The  rugged  and  for- 
bidding appearance  of  the  country  offend  no  induce- 
ments for  settlers  to  establish  themselves  here  ;  and 
those  who  visited  tho  shores  were  attracted  by  the  cod 
fishery,  which  is  more  productive  lit  re  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  known  world. 

Tho  French  laid  claim  to  Newfoundland  on  a 
pretence  of  priority  of  discovery,  alleging  that  the 
fishermen  of  Biscay  frequented  tho  banks  near  this 
island  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  They  made, 
however,  no  attempts  to  settle  on  the  island  for  a  long 
time  after  the  discovery  by  Cabot.  But  so  early  wa* 
the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  discovered, 
that  within  twenty  years  after  the  voyage  of  Cabot, 
upward  of  fifty  vessels,  of  different  nations,  wero 
found  employed  here  in  taking  cod.  The  English 
soon  outnumbered  all  the  others,  and  formed  settle- 
ments on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  reserved,  how- 
ever, to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks,  j 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
when  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclon 
were  granted  to  them  for  curing  and  drying  their  fish.  | 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  , 
in  America,  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  pro-  [ 
hibiting  the  people  of  New  England  from  fishing  at 
Newfoundland ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  neighborhood. 
The  American  right  of  fishing  extends  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore  .  they  are  allowed  also  to  dry  their 
fish  on  any  of  the  neighboring  coasts  unoccupied  by 
British  settlers. 

Newfoundland,  at  present,  contains  about  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  fishermen,  scattered 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast,  in  sixty  or  sev- 
enty fishing  stntions.  St.  John's,  the  capital,  is  ono 
of  these.  The  houses  are  of  wood  ;  and  the  town  has 
repeatedly  suffered  by  fires.  The  population  varies 
according  to  the  season ;  the  stationary  amount  is 
about  eleven  thousand.  Newfoundland  has  a  legis- 
lature of  its  own,  and  the  government  does  not  differ 
from  those  of  most  of  the  other  British  American 
colonics. 

Prince  Edwahd's  Island,  formerly  called  Sf. 
JoAn'*,  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Nova 
Scotia  :  it  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  captured  by 
the  British  in  1758.  Under  the  British  dominion,  it 
was  first  attached  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
but  in  1773,  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  colony 
Its  government  is  like  that  of  the  other  British  prov- 
inces. The  population  is  about  thirty-five  thousand. 
Charlottetown,  tho  capital,  has  about  three  thousand 
fivo  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  jxv*  island  arc  engaged  in  agriculture,  I 
the  fisheries,  snip-building,  and  the  timber  trade.  It 
i  has  u  number  of  excellent  harbors  and  fishing  stations 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXX  VII. 
Preliminary  View  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  occupy  the  middle  portion  of 
North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Consisting  of  thirteen  States,  three-fourths 
of  a  century  ago,  they  are  now  thirty -one  in  number, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several  ex- 
tensive Territories,  rapidly  being  filled  with  people. 
They  lie  between  24°  and  49°  north  latitude,  and  67 
and  125°  east  longitude ;  the  southern  boundary  being 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  States  of  Mexico,  with 
British  America  on  the  north.  The  greatest  extent 
of  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  about  seventeen 
hundred  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  three  thousand 
two  hundred  miles.  The  entire  frontier,  including 
the  sea  and  land,  is  about  ten  thousand  miles. 

Two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  this  immense 
territory,  the  Alleghanics  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  their  general  direction  being 
north  and  south.  These  divide  the  country  into  three 
regions :  the  Atlantic  slope,  lying  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghianies ;  the  Pacific  slope,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
lying  between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  Alleghanics  arc  not  a  regular  and  continuous 
chain,  but  rather  a  plateau,  upon  which  rise  a  series 
of  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys, 
generally  of  considerable  elevation.  The  highest 
peaks  are  those  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  rising  six  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Vermont,  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  are  five  thousand  feet 
high ;  in  New  York,  the  Catskills  are  four  thousand 
feet.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  ranges  ex- 
tend in  several  long  parallel  ridges,  some  points 
rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  are  on  a  scale  of  greater 


magnitude  as  to  height  and  length.  Their  avenae* 
distance  from  the  Pacific  may  be  considered  as  six 
hundred  miles.  Between  these  and  the  iracna«: 
there  are  various  minor  ranges.  That  called  the 
Maritime  Range  is  the  most  noted. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  embraces  a  rasl  extent  of 
country,  a  large  portion  of  it  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
Here  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  some  ol  its 
tributaries  being  equal  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  E\>\ 
ern  Coutinent.  Along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  M.« 
sissippi,  civilization  spreads  over  the  surface  .  on  the 
west,  a  large  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Indians,  <  r 
only  sparsely  settled  by  hunters  and  trappers. 

The  Pacific  slope  is  highly  diversified,  presennn_« 
wide  deserts,  lofty  mountains,  extended  plains.  Jul 
largo  rivers,  with  many  curious  and  striking  phenom- 
ena of  climate  and  vegetation.  Here  also  the  precious 
metals  abound,  giving  to  this  region  an  interest  »uct> 
as  has  rarely  attached  to  any  other  country. 

The  coasts  of  the  United  States  are  bordered  by 
three  seas — the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  th# 
Pacific.  The  eastern  coast  is  intersected  by  nume  r- 
ous bays,  though  none  of  very  great  dimensions. 

None  of  the  great  lakes  lie  wholly  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  except  Michigan,  a  pirt  of 
Ontario,  Krie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  arc  within  the 
British  provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  mar  ?>♦ 
thus  classed:  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  winch 
(low  into  the  Mississippi,  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  . 
those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  which  empty  into  th« 
Atlantic  ;  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slope,  which  flow 
into  the  Pacific. 

The  principal  animals  of  North  America  are  f.mnl 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  largest  of 
our  quadrupeds  is  tho  bison,  still  found  in  considerable 
quantities  upon  the  western  prairies.  The  gnxxly 
bear,  the  fiercest  of  his  tribe,  and  the  most  formidable 
wild  animal  on  this  coutinent,  inhabits  the  borders  of 
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the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  monso,  elk,  or  wapiti, 
Virginian  deer,  and  mule  deer,  are  found  in  different 
localities.  Foxes,  wolves,  badgers,  wolverines,  ben- 
rers,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  other  quadrupeds,  still 
inhabit  certain  districts.  The  wild  turkey,  the  no- 
blest of  our  birds,  is  common  in  ihe  western  States 
We  have  grouse,  pigeons,  and  other  game-birds  in 
abundance.  By  comparing  tho  animals  of  North 
America  with  those  of  Smith  America,  we  shall  see 
that  in  the  latter  there  are  many  species  unknown  to 
our  portion  of  the  continent. 

The  different  portions  of  the  United  States  present 
almost  every  description  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
vegetable  productions  include  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  maize;  and  here,  indeed,  the  chief  supplies  of 
these  articles  are  furnished.  The  annual  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Tinted  States  is  about 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollirs. 

The  useful  as  well  as  the  precious  metals  are  fur- 
nished by  inexhaustible  mines.  Among  tho  most 
prominent  are  lead,  coal,  iron,  gold,  copper,  and  quick- 
silver. Most  other  minerals  arc  also  abundant.  The 
annual  product  of  the  gold  mines  is  seventy-five  to 
ninety  millions  of  dollars.  The  annual  mineral  prod- 
uct of  the  country  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions. 

The  manufactures  are  of  vast  extent  and  diversity. 
The  annual  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  is  sixty-five 
millions  of  dollars  ;  of  wool,  forty-eight  millions  ; 
leather,  fifty  millions  ;  iron,  fifty-six  millions  ;  paper, 
nine  millions.  The  total  annual  value  of  all  the  man- 
ufactures is  nearly  one  thousand  millions. 

The  annual  exports  are  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  and  the  imports  are  nearly  the  same. 
Our  shipping  amounts  to  about  three  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  tons. 

The  population  of  the  United  Slates  is  now  (1856) 
a'  least  twenty-five  millions.  In  \>  .  it  was  less 
than  ten  millions;  in  1 8 JO,  about  thirteen  millions; 
in  1810,  seventeen  millions,  dec. 

In  canals,  railroads,  and  electric  telegraphs,  the 
I'nited  States  surpass  every  other  country. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  from 
duties  on  imported  goods  and  the  public  lands.  The 
annual  expenditure  of  the  government  is  aboutjifty 
inillions  of  dollars.    The  whole  public  domain  in- j 
eludes  over  one  thousand  millions  of  acres. 


No  country  rqoala  ihf  United  States  in  the  number 
of  its  schools,  for  popular  education,  in  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  school-book*,  nor  in  the  cheap- 
ness and  number  of  its  newspapers  and  other  period- 
ical publications.  The  annual  circulation  of  the  lat- 
ter is  probably  six  millions  of  copies. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  includes  about  ten 
thousand  men  ;  the  navy  seventy-four  vessels  of  war, 
of  all  kinds. 

The  United  States  are  all  uuiied  under  a  general 
government  called  a  Federal  Republic  ;  that  is,  a  re- 
public in  which  several  separate  republics  are  feder- 
ated, or  united  into  one.  The  legislative  power  of 
the  United  States  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
which  consists  of  two  branches— the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Tho  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  who,  with  various 
subordinate  officers,  administer  the  government,  and 
are  therefore  called  tho  Administration. 

The  great  business  of  the  general  government  is, 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, to  provide  for  its  defence  against  insurrection 
and  invasion,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country,  which  may  not  happen  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  particular  State.  The  President,  with  a 
Vice-President,  is  elected  by  electors  chosen  in  the 
several  Slates.  He  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 
and  resides  at  Washington  in  a  building  belonging  to 
the  government  of  the  Fnited  States,  called  tho  Pres- 
ident's house.  He  is  assisted  by  four  subordinate  of- 
ticers,  called  Secretary  of  Slate,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  War.  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Postmaster-General. 

Congress  meets  at  Washington  every  winter,  and 
transacts  its  business  at  the  cnpitol.  Two  senators 
are  sent  from  each  State,  consequently  the  Senate 
consists  of  sixty-two  members.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
bers. Senators  are  chosen  for  six  years,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years. 
These  two  bodies  meet  in  separate  apartments  in  the 
capttol,  and  their  deliberations  are  always  distinct. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  sev- 
eral judges,  who  bold  courts  separately  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  winter  they  are  united 
in  one  court  at  Washington,  called  tho  Supreme  Court, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  such  questions  as  may  come  up 
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'before  them.  There  ore  also  local  district  judges, 
which  hold  courts,  but  do  not  form  part  of  tin'  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington.  The  business  of  the  United 
States  courts  is  to  decide  disputes,  which  may  grow 
out  of  the  laws  of  Congress. 

ROGRESS    OP  THE    UNITED    STATES    IX  FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS — FROM    1  7U3  TO  1850. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVI1I. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1643. 

Discoveries  and  Settlements.  —  New  York — 
Virginia  — Plymouth —  Massachusetts  Bay 
—  Connecticut  —  Rhode  Island  —  Pennsyl- 
va  n  ia  —  D  ela  ware,  tyc. 

The  present  United  States  of  America  had  their 
foundation  in  English  colonics,  the  first  of  which  wus 
planted  in  Virginia,  in  1607. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  winch 
America  was  discovered,  and  parcelled  out  between 
the  European  powers.  The  English  discovered  the 
coasts  of  North  America  as  early  as  1498,  but  it  was 
almost  a  century  before  any  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  occupy  the  couniry.  The  first  of  these  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  spirit  of  colonization  in  Eng- 
land was  consequently  checked  for  a  considerable 
period.  But  it  revived  early  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. In  160*2,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  sailed  in  a 
small  bark  from  l'almouth,  with  thirty-two  (tersons, 
for  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  with  the  design 
cf  commencing  a  plantation.  He  steered  due  west, 
instead  of  sailing  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  was  the  first  English  commander  who 
came  to  the  country  in  a  direct  course.  After  a  pas- 
sage  of  seven  weeks,  they  discovered  land  on  the 
American  const,  and  sailing  along  the  shore,  the  next 
day  beheld  n  headland  in  latitude  42*,  where  they 
came  to  anchor.  Taking  a  great  number  of  cod  at 
this  place,  they  called  it  Cape  Cod. 

Subsequently,  pursuing  his  voyage,  Gosnold  discov- 
ered and  named  Martha's  Vineyard,  entered  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  finding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  the  queen.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  natives  prevontcd  his  men  from  settling 
•hero,  and  they  all  returned  home. 

Although  one  hundred  and  nine  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  the 
English,  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
attempt  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony 
in  Virginia,  yet  not  nn  individual  of  that  nation 
was  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  The  period, 
however,  of  English  settlements  at  length  arrived.  A 
new  patent  was  sought  by  several  gentlemen,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt,  from  King  James, 
lor  the  colonizing  of  two  plantations  on  the  main 
coasts  of  America.  This  Mr.  Hakluyt  was  at  that 
time  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  the  most  active 
and  efficient  promoter  of  English  settlements  in  the 
new  world ;  and  to  him  England  was  more  indebted 
for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  other  man  of 
that  age. 

The  king,  accordingly,  by  a  patent  dated  the  10th 
of  April,  1606,  divided  that  portion  of  North  America 
which  ia  included  between  latitude  34°  and  45°  into 
two  nearly  equal  districts,  granting  the  southern  part, 
or  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  lying  between  34° 
and  38*,  to  a  company  of  merchants  called  the  Lon- 
don Company ;  and  the  northern,  or  second  colony 
of  Virginia,  embraced  between  4 13  and  45°,  to  another 
body  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  intcrmedi- 
>  ate  district,  from  38*  to  41s,  was  open  to  both  com- 
I  panics,  who  were  authorized  to  make  settlements,  on 
the  condition  that  they  were  not  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  each  other,  and  were  vested  with  the 
nght  of  territory  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  each 


Preparations  were  made  by  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Companies  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  which 
had  been  thus  assigned  to  them.  The  latter  company 
in  1607,  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred  planters,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebqp  River.  It  con- 
tinued there,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  sought 
refuge  from  its  sufferings  by  returning  to  England. 
This  was  the  earliest  and  only  attempt  to  settle  the 
northern  colony  till  1620. 

The  effort  in  regard  to  the  southern  colony  was  more 
successful,  aftor  the  lessons  of  experience  taught  by  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  this  colony  had  for  its  father  the  cele- 
brated Captain  John  Smith.  In  the  love  of  adventure 
and  glory,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  a  chivalric  daring 
and  courtesy,  he  was  unequalled  by  any  man  of  that 
ago.  He  came  over  in  1007,  under  Captain  Christo- 
pher Newport,  with  three  ships,  having  on  board  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  They  mode  an  occidental 
discovery  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  Bay,  having  been 
driven  by  a  storm  in  that  qunrter.  Sailing  up  tho 
Powhatan  River,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
James,  they  fixed  their  residence  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  there  erected  a  few  huts.  This  spot, 
which  received  the  name  of  Jamestown,  though  now 
undistinguished  except  by  its  traditionary  memories, 
was  the  first  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  new 
world. 

The  form  of  government  for  the  infant  colony  was 
highly  unfavorable.  Among  other  obnoxious  features, 
there  was  no  division  of  property  ;  and  for  five  years 
all  labor  was  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  tho  joint  stock. 
Religion  was  established  by  law  according  to  thelorm 
of  the  English  church  at  home.  The  council  was 
nominated  by  the  king ;  and  under  his  commission  its 
organization  was  effected  soon  after  their  arrival. 
Captnin  Smith  was  eventually  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  colony,  although  at  first  the  choice  fell  on  the 
worst  man  in  tho  company —  Edward  Wingfield. 

The  usual  fate  of  colonies  was  experienced  here 
notwithstanding  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  Smith. 
Sickness  and  death  soon  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  emigrants  ;  added  to  this  was  the  ever-annoying 
hostility  of  tho  Indians.  In  making  explorations  into 
the  country,  Smith,  after  many  acts  of  daring,  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  natives.  Powhatan,  tho  chief, 
or  emperor,  of  the  savage  confederacy  in  these  re- 
gions, condemned  him  to  die.  The  deed  would  have 
been  actually  committed  but  for  the  magnanimous 
interference  of  Pocahontas,  the  young  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  who  with  her  own  head  shielded  thut  of 
Smith  from  the  uplifted  clubs  of  the  savages.  The  de- 
cree of  death  was  reversed,  and  Smith  was  permitted  to 
live.  His  knowledge  of  the  savage  character,  and  his 
consummate  address,  were  of  great  service  to  the  dis- 
pirited colony,  and  they  were  carried  through  the  first 
two  years,  though  not  without  losses,  and  disasters, 
and  difficulties,  yet  so  as  to  bold  on  their  way,  with 
the  additions  made  to  tl»em,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  mother  country. 

Under  various  leaders,  and  with  various  fortunes 
the  colony  passed  its  novitiate  down  to  the  year 
1620,  about  which  time,  they  had  the  dawn  oi 
civil  liberty,  in  the  calling  of  the  first  general  as- 
sembly under  Governor  Yeardley.  The  colonists, 
until  then,  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  servants 
of  the  company.    In  the  mean  while,  the  excellent 
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services  to  the  colony  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  who 
had  been  perfidiously  seized  by  Ihe  Knglish,  was 
providentially  connected  in  marriage  with  an  English- 
man  hy  the  name  of  John  Rolfe.  In  company  with 
her  husband,  she  went  to  England,  received  Christian 
baptism,  bore  a  son,  and  sickened  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years.  From  her,  through 
that  son,  flows  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Virginia. 

An  important  event  in  American  history  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  River.  That  occurred  in  1609, 
nnd  under  circumstances  which  gave  to  two  nations 
claims  to  its  waters  and  the  adjoining  territory.  These 
afterward  led  to  serious  conflicts  between  the  rival 

Eowcrs.  The  discoverer  was  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Snglishmnn  by  birth,  but  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  English  court,  the  Dutch  were 
fortunate  in  erecting  forts  near  the  sites  of  the  pres-' 
ent  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York.  The  Hudson, 
in  respect  to  navigation,  has  proved  to  be  of  more 
consequence  than  any  other  of  the  American  rivers. 
The  largest  state  and  city  of  the  Union  are  connected 
with  its  waters,  and  half  the  commerco  of  the  nation 
centres  in  the  noble  bay  which  it  helps  to  constitute. 
The  Dutch  tmders,  who  had  settled  on  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York, 
found  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  northern 
colony  of  Virginia,  and,  when  possession  of  the  coun- 
try was  demunded  in  the  nome  of  the  British  sovereign, 
readily  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  King  James. 

The  first  settlement  in  New  England  occurred  in 
16*20,  nnd  was  the  next  in  the  order  of  time  to  that  of 
New  York.  The  const  between  Penobscot  nnd  Cape 
Cod  had  been  explored  with  great  care,  by  Captain 
Smith  in  1614.    He  presented  u  chart  ami  description 


of  it  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who,  thus  learn  in*:  *» 
character  and  features,  was  pleased  to  call  it  jVt 
England,  a  name  which  has  since  been  applied  to  tfcr 
country  east  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  settled  by  th» 
English  Puritans,  a  class  of  people  who  were  destrou* 
of  worshipping  God  in  a  manner  more  simple  than 
was  observed  in  the  established  church.  As  tbev 
were  not  allowed  to  do  this  while  they  continued  re» 
members,  they  agreed  upon  n  separation  from  the 
church;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  more  liberty 
of  conscience,  they  removed  to  Holland,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  land  of  religious  toleration. 

The  date  of  the  removal,  or  rather  flight,  of  the 
band  of  Puritans  to  Amsterdam,  was  1607.  Their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  accompanied  them. 
After  staying  a  Dumber  of  years  in  Holland,  they 
embarked  for  America,  where  they  hoped  to  avoid 
certain  evils  which  they  experienced  in  Holland,  awJ 
also  to  build  up  a  stutc  based  upon  the  principle* 
of  the  Bible.  They  left  Ley  den,  where  they  had 
latterly  resided,  for  England,  in  July,  16*20.  and 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  September,  in  the 
Mayflower.  After  a  boisterous  passage,  they  discovered 
the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The 
next  day,  they  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Prorimrr- 
toirn.  As  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  company's  patent,  even  before  landing  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  "  civil  body  politic,  under 
the  crown  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  nets,  constitutions, 
and  oflices,"  to  which  they  engaged  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  "  This  simple  but  august  coro- 
pact  was  the  first  of  n  scries  by  which  the  fetters  of 
a  vast  system  of  political  oppression  have  been  broken. 
Here  was  assumed,  for  the  first  lime,  the  grand  prin 
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riplc  of  a  voluntary  confederacy  of  independent  men, 
instituting  government  for  ilie  cood,  not  of  the  gov- 
?rnors,  but  of  tin?  governed."  This  compact  was  signed 
by  forty-one  persons,  and  John  Carver  was,  by  general 
consent,  chosen  their  first  governor. 

After  exploring,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  adjacent 
M  r.  rs  and  land,  the  Pilgrims  finally  disembarked  on 
'Plymouth  Rock,"  Monday,  December  21.  1620  — 
a  day  ever  to  be  observed  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Mayflower  was  brought  into  the  harbor  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the  25th  they  began 
building.  The  severity  of  the  climate  and  of  their 
toils,  however,  swept  oflf  half  of  their  number  before 
spring.  Their  governor  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  victims.  The  survivors  submitted  piously  to  tin- 
dispensation,  and  with  stout  hearts,  though  with  feeble 
bands,  addressed  themselves,  the  coming  year,  to  the 
great  work  of  founding  a  nation  of  freemen  and  of 
Christians. 

It  was  deemed,  by  the  Pilgrims,  a  special  provi- 
dential favor,  that,  previously  to  their  arrival  on  these 
shores,  the  Indians  in  and  around  Plymouth  had 
been  nearly  exterminated  !>y  a  wasting  disease.  The 
settlers  were  consequently  less  troubled  by  the  ag- 
grevsions  of  this  savage  race,  for  several  years,  than 
the  colonists  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  they  found  stead- 
fast friends  in  several  of  the  natives,  particularly 
BanBOSet  and  Massasoit,  of  the  tribe  of  Pokanokets, 
the  latter  being  their  sachem.  So  far  as  this  tribe 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
them  and  the  English,  which  remained  inviolate  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  With  other  tribes,  panic- 
jlarly  the  Narragansetts,  there  was  occasionally  some 
difficulty.  In  one  instance,  Canonicus,  the  old  hered- 
itary chieftain  of  that  confederacy,  meditated  a  war 
against  the  whites.  This  intention  he  expressed  by 
sending  to  Governor  Bradford  a  bunch  of  arrows  with 
a  rattlesnake's  skin*  The  governor,  in  return,  stuffed 
the  skin  with  powder  and  ball,  and  after  sending  it  to 
Canonicus,  heard  no  more  of  war. 


In  nnother  instance,  a  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
revealed  by  Massasoit,  was  summarily  suppressed  by 
an  attack  on  the  house  where  the  leading  conspirators 
had  assembled.  This  enterprise  was  committed  to  the 
intrepid  Miles  Staudish,  who,  with  only  eight  men,  went 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and,  finding  the  band  together 
in  consultation,  put  l he  whole  to  death.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  after  its  first  settlement,  Plymouth  num- 
bered three  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  their  brethren 
of  the  church  at  Ley  den  having  come  over  to  join 
them.  The  excellent  Robinson  had  died  in  the  mear 
time,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims,  having  never 
come  to  his  wished-for  home  in  America.  The  church 
had  been  served  by  Klder  Brewster,  and  continued  sc 
to  be  for  several  years  after.  The  settlement  was 
not  marked  by  any  striking  vicissitudes,  until,  in  com- 
mon with  other  settlements  whirh  were  springing  up 
in  every  direction,  Indian  hostilities  were  awakened 
against  the  Knglish  throughout  the  country.  These 
separate  establishments  come  now  under  review. 

A  colony  at  some  distance  north  of  that  of  Plym- 
outh was  commenced  in  1628,  under  John  Kndicott, 
a  sterling  Pilgrim,  as  their  lender.  He  brought  with 
him  his  family  and  other  emigrants,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  settled  on  n  spot  then  called 
Naumkrac,  now  Salem.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  settlers  were  like 
those  of  the  parent  colony  —  Puri'an  non-conformists, 
who  desired  greater  lilierty  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  doctrine.  Associated  with  Bndieotl  was 
Mr.  White,  a  pious  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  Kn?1nnd. 
John  Winthrop,  Isaac  John«on,  Muibew  Cradock, 
Thomas  (JotT,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  ire  re  reli- 
gious jK'rsons  in  London,  who  were  associated  with 
the  original  grantees  of  the  patent  conveying  the 
right  of  territory.  These  gentlemen  finally  bought 
out  the  patent.  Endicott  was  said  to  lie  "  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  begin  this  wilderness  work  ;  of  courage  bold, 
undaunted,  yet  sociable,  and  of  n  cheerful  spirit,  lov 
ing  or  austere,  as  occasion  served." 
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The  next  year,  (1629,)  the  Massachusetts  Company 
was  confirmed  by  King  Charles  in  their  title,  to  tlic 
soil,  nnd  at  the  same  time  received  the  powers  of  civil 
government.  They  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Buy  in 
New  England.  A  form  of  government  for  the  col- 
ony was  soon  after  settled,  and  Mr.  Endicott  was  cho- 
sen governor.  Subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
determined  by  the  company  in  England,  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  patent  of  the  plantation  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  London  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  election  of  officers  of  the  colony 
look  place  :  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor.  Soon  after  their 
appointment,  they  sailed  with  a  large  company,  some 
of  whom  settled  at  Mishawam,  —  Charlestown,  — 
others  at  Shawmut,  —  Boston.  A  company  of  three 
hundred  had  sailed  a  short  time  before. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
settlement  had  sufTercd  severely  from  sickness  brought 
on  by  the  change  of  situation,  scantiness  of  provisions, 
and  severity  of  weather.  Eighty  of  the  inhabitants 
had  died :  among  these  were  some  of  the  principal 
men.  In  respect  to  provisions,  the  people  were  prov- 
identially relieved  in  the  midst  of  their  want.  Among 
the  towns  that  were  commenced  by  means  of  the 
recent  company,  and  the  removal  of  others  to  the  new  | 
places,  were  not  only  Boston  and  Charlestown,  but 
VVatertown,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  Lynn.  The 
first  General  Court  of  the  colony  was  held  at  Boston, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1630.  Shawmut  was  called 
Boston,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Colton,  the  then  famous  min- 
ister of  Boston  in  England,  of  whose  coming  to 
America  they  had  doubtless  entertained  hopes. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  people  who  came 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  two  hundred,  at  least,  died 
from  April  to  December;  and  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, totally  discouraged,  returned  in  the  same  ships  to 
England.    Among  those  who  were  removed  by  death 


was  the  excellent  Lidy  Arabella,  coming  from  "  the 
family  of  a  noble  earldom  to  a  wilderness  of  wants." 
She  was  inadequate  to  the  trials  of  so  great  a  tmn*i- 
tion.  She  was  taken  sick  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Sa- 
lem, and  there  died.  Her  husband,  Isaac  Johnson,"  r 
prime  man,  having  the  best  estate  of  any,"  felt  her 
loss  severely,  and  himself  soon  sunk  into  the  grave. 
14  He  made  u  mast  godly  end,  dying  willingly." 

The  Massachusetts  colony,  during  several  subse- 
quent years,  were  occupied  in  regulating  the  body 
politic,  and  in  extending  their  settlements,  until  it 
became  expedient  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and  com- 
mence other  colonies.  In  this  wny  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  were  settled.  Rhode  Island  was  partly  thuscol- 
onized,  though  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  settlement 
of  the  latter  was  an  instance  of  religious  persecution  or 
intolerance.  The  state  of  things  in  England  still  drove 
away  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  people.  In 
1633,  a  noble  freight  of  three  hundred  was  brought 
over,  among  whom  were  the  fathers  of  Connecticut, 
—  Hooker  and  Haynes,  In  1635,  not  less  than  three 
thousand  arrived,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters,  and 
the  younger  Henry  Vane,  —  afterward  so  conspicuous 
in  English  history. 

Roger  Williams,  a  clergyman  of  Salem,  being 
banished  on  account  of  his  religious  views,  though 
these  embodied  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
for  the  first  time  clearly  asserted,  became  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636.  He  settled  with  a  few 
followers  in  a  place  where  his  wanderings  ended, 
and  with  pious  thanksgiving  named  it  Froridrnre. 
In  1638,  the  territory  of  Roger  Williams  received  an 
accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  most  respectable  of  the 
banished  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  These  were 
headed  by  William  Coddington  and  John  Clarke, — 
the  latter  a  Baptist.  By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, they  obtained  from  Miantonomoh,  a  chieftain 
among  the  Narragansetts,  the  noble  gift  of  Aquetncc, 
the  island  since  called  Rhode  Island.    Here  a  gov- 
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ernmont  was  established  on  the  principles  of  political 
equality  an<l  religious  toleration  ;  unci  Coddington  was 
made  chief  magistrate.  Thus  Rhode  Island,  through 
the  influence  of  her  founder,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  colony  in  the  new  world  to  set  the  example 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  a  controversy  nrose 
as  to  the  first  discoverers  of  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. Both  the  Dutch  and  English  claimed  this  honor, 
though  the  former  probably  had  die  juster  title.  Both 
purchased  and  effected  a  settlement  of  the  lands 
tipon  the  Connecticut  River  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  Dutch  were  finally  dispossessed,  or  rather  yielded 
their  claims  to  the  English.  The  first  house  erected 
in  Connecticut  was  at  Windsor,  in  1633.  It  was 
designed  merely  as  a  trading  house,  the  materials  of 
which  were  transported  in  a  vessel  from  Plymouth,  up 
the  Connecticut  River.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  pre- 
viously erected  a  small  trading  fort  on  the  river,  where 
Hartford  now  stands.  The  consequence  .of  these 
interfering  attempts  was  a  threatened  collision,  but  it 
was  happily  avoided. 

Many  of  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  anil  Massachusetts 
Ray  had  for  some  time  been  looking  for  a  new  home 
farther  west,  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Connecticut.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  church. 
In  August,  1635,  a  few  pioneers  from  Dorchester 
selected  a  place  at  Windsor,  near  the  Plymouth  trad- 
ing house  ;  and  another  party  from  Wntertown  fixed 
on  Pyqung,  —  Wcthcrsficld.  Accordingly,  in  Octc- 
bcr  of  the  same  year,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to 
Connecticut  River.  On  their  arrival,  they  settled 
at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wcthcrsficld.  Such,how- 
•  evcr,  were  their  trials,  from  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er, and  from  want,  that  the  most  of  the  party,  having 
an  opportunity,  returned  in  a  vessel  to  Massachusetts. 
A  few  remained  through  the  winter,  subsisting  on  the 
most  scanty  fare  —  as  malt  and  acorns.  This  was 
a  company  in  advance  of  Mr.  Hooker.  During  the 
same  year,  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  arrived  from  England  with  a  commis- 
sion as  governor  of  Connecticut,  under  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  to  whom  the  council  of 
Plymouth  had  sold  a  patent  of  the  territory. 
'I  he  next  June,  1636,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker 
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and  Stone  came  with  their  company  to  Connecticut 
It  was  a  tedious  journey  of  a  fortnight,  during  which 
they  subsisted  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  They  set- 
tled chiefly  in  Hartford.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone 
became  the  pastors  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Uf 
Hooker  it  is  said,  that,  "so  attractive  was  his  pulpit 
eloquence,  from  die  fervor  with  which  he  breathed  out 
his  holy  soul,  and  from  the  great  flexibility  of  his 
manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which  he  adapt- 
ed himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  he  drew  crowds,  often  from  great  distances, 
of  noble  as  well  as  plebeian  hearers."  A  portion  of 
his  congregation  had  preceded  him  to  New  England. 
Amid  these  intense  labors  and  sufferings  in  their  new 
abode,  they  found  the  consolations  of  religion,  as 
the  Pilgrims  every  where  were  wont  to  find  it.  The 
meek  and  excellent  Hayncs  was  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate. 

Connecticut,  in  her  early  history,  suffered  far  more 
from  Indian  hostilities  dun  her  sister  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts.  Scarcely  had  they  been 
settled  before  a  plot  was  formed  to  exterminate  the 
English,  especially  those  of  this  colony.  The  most 
warlike  of  all  the  native  tribes,  the  Pequods,  held 
possession  of  the  territory  on  the  Connecticut.  In 
different  ways  they  had  killed  thirty  of  the  settlers, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pequods,  to  massacre  the  whole.  The  ( Jen- 
eral  Court,  May,  1637,  declared  war  against  (hem, 
and  raising  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  three 
towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethcrsficld,  sent 
the  vnliant  Captain  John  Mason,  with  seventy-seven 
whites,  together  with  two  or  three  hundred  friendly 
Indians,  to  the  Pequod  fort  at  Mystic.  A  terrible  and 
bloody  fight  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort,  and  of  the  enemy  within  it.  The 
victory  was  followed  up  by  the  pursuit  of  the  remain- 
ing Pequods,  as  they  collected  from  their  haunts  ;  and 
at  Fairfield  another  victory  was  obtained,  which  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  tribe.  Its  very  name  was 
declared  extinct. 

The  expedition  against  the  Pequods  made  the  Eng- 
lish acquainted  with  Quinipiac, —  New  Haven,— and 
the  next  year  (1688)  led  to  the  settlement  of  that  town. 
This  and  the  adjoining  towns  soon  after  settled,  weru 
denominated  the  Colony  of  New  Haven.    The  leaden 
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of  this  colony  were  Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Dav- 
enport, Puritans  of  much  distinction  in  England.  Eaton 
was  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  and  had  held  high 
public  trusts.  Davenport  was  an  eminent  minister  in 
London.  The  company  nrrived  at  Boston,  July  26, 
1637 ;  but,  desiring  a  residence  in  a  diflercnt  part  of 
the  country,  they  left  Massachusetts,  explored  the 
coast,  and  fixed  on  Quinipiac  as  the  locality  of  their 
separate  establishment.  Here,  after  some  temporary 
arrangements,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  adopted  a  form  of  government,  in  1639. 
Eaton  was  chosen  governor. 

In  1627,  Delaware  began  to  be  settled  by  the  Swedes 
and  Finns  —  a  number  of  whom  were  sent  over  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  occupied  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  River,  calling  the  country  New  Sweden.  A 
tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  Cape  Henlopcn,  in  1639.  The 
opposing  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  created 
dissensions  afterward  among  these  settlers. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  America,  settlements 
were  made  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  except  Virginia, 
as  already  narrated,  and  Maryland.  Of  the  latter 
state  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  founder.  Antecedently 
to  the  date  of  his  charter,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Virginia.  By  that  instrument  it  was  separated, 
and  declared  subject  only  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  created  its  absolute  proprietary, 
and  was  empowered,  in  part,  to  make  laws  for  the 
province,  and  to  administer  them.  He  appointed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province, 
and  concurred  with  him  in  the  equipment  of  vessels 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
>ho  Potomac  early  in  163-1,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
under  an  island,  which  was  named  St.  Clement.  Here 
a  cross  was  erected,  and  possession  taken  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  of  the  king  of 
England."  Calvert  gave  a  satisfactory  consideration 
to  the  Indians  for  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession.  The  colony,  commencing  under  favora- 
ble auspices,  with  a  liberal  charter,  and  religious  free- 
dom, flourished  for  many  years  under  Lord  Baltimore. 


In  1639,  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  obtained  of  the 
crown  a  distinct  charter  in  confirmation  of  h.s  own 
grant,  which  had  first  been  given  in  1623,  of  all.  tbe 
land  from  Piscntaqua  to  Sagadahock,  styled  the 
Province  of  Maine.  Of  this  province  he  was  made 
lord  palatine,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges  a* 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham. In  virtue  of  these  powers,  he  constituted  a  gov- 
ernment within  his  province,  and  founded  an  inconsid- 
erable village;  but  the  settlement  did  not  flourish. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hudson,  in  1609,  has  been 
spoken  of,  as  also  the  settlement  of  some  Dutch  trad- 
ers on  Manhattan  Island.  It  was  not  until  1614  tha 
New  York  was  founded.  It  was  then  that  a  company 
^  merchants  came  there  by  permission  of  the  States 
General.  The  next  year,  the  adventurers  sailed  up 
the  Hudson,  and  built  a  small  fort  on  an  island  near 
Albany.  -Amid  the  factions  by  which  Holland  was 
torn,  settlers  came  over  about  the  years  1620  and 
1621,  and  cottages  clustered  around  Manhattan  Fort, 
then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  Peter  Minuets  was 
constituted  its  first  governor.  In  the  latter  year,  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  made  with  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  By  the  year  1630,  many  set- 
tlements were  formed  on  the  river,  under  the  system 
of  patroons,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  according  to  which, 
whoever  should  conduct  fifty  families  to  New  Nether- 
lands, should  hold  absolute  property  in  the  lands  col- 
onized,  to  the  extent  of  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  as  far  interior  as  the  situation  might  require. 
In  1635,  the  Dutch  were  curtailed  of  the  territory  they 
claimed  on  Connecticut  River,  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Pilgrims  there, and  also,  by  the  Swedes,  of  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

About  the  year  1643,  the  barbarities  of  Goverm>i 
Keift,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Manhattan  Indians,  —  »  ho, 
on  account  of  a  slight  quarrel  ho  had  with  them,  were 
murdered,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred,  —  awoke  the  cry  of  savage  vengeance, 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  Dutch  villages  were  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants 
fleeing  back  to  Holland.  The  interference  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  len 
an  end  to  the  revolting  scenes  of  murder  and  bloodshed 
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INTRODUCTION   OF  SLAVE 


In  Virginia,  from  1620  to  1611,  the  settlements 
experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  though  considerable 
profit-as  was  made  from  time  lo  time.  In  August, 
1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  into  James  River  twenty 
negroes,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  This)  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gigantic  evil  of  slavery  in  North 

!  America.  In  1622,  a  terrible  mnssacrc  of  the  English 
was  made  by  the  savages,  under  the  conduct  of 
Opcchancanough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Pow- 
hatan. Three  hundred  persons  of  each  sex,  nnd  of 
every  age,  were  butchered  without  pity  or  remorse. 
This  constituted  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  colony. 
Providentially,  Jamestown  and  the  adjacent  settlements 
escaped,  else  not  a  single  white  would  probably  have 
been  left.    A  converted  Indian  revealed  the  plan  in 

1  season  to  save  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  tlx? 
English.  A  bloody  war  arose  from  this  tragedy  ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  retaliation  upon  the  Indians,  that 
the  colonists  were  for  a  long  tune  freed  from  savajv 
molestation. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

A.  D.  1643  to  1871. 

Colonial  Period.  —  Affairs  of  Virginia  —  Con- 
federacy  of  the  Four  New  England  Colonies 

—  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  —  Connecticut 

—  Eliot  —  New  York  —  New  Jersey  —  Del- 
aware—  Carolina. 

Most  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
had  now  been  discovered,  and  settlements  of  greater 
or  less  extent  been  made.  Virginia,  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  had 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  civilized  mnn,  and,  at 
many  important  points,  small  towns  or  villages  were 
commenced.  Several  of  the  places  which  havo  since 
proved  to  be  the  seats  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  pow- 
er, had  been  selected  and  settled.  The  career  of  colo- 
nial dependence  had  begun,  and  to  most  of  the  colonies 
it  was  a  long  one,  alternated  by  prosperity  and  disas- 
ters, by  peace  and  war.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  colo- 
nies south  of  Virginia,  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  came 
into  being  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  so  that  this  point 
of  time  which  we  select  as  the  commencement  of  the 
colonial  period  docs  not  embrace  the  latter ;  but  we 
have  adopted  it,  as  forming  a  convenient  limit  of  that 
state  of  things  which  may  be  denominated  discovery 
and  settlement,  in  the  great  majority  of  tho  colonics. 
Events  which  relate  to  the  rise  of  the  more  newly 
settled  colonies  will  bo  duly  detailed  in  the  present 
division  of  our  work. 

In  Virginia,  at  this  period,  ( 1643,)  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  great  share  of 
]  political  liberty  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed.  But  the 
scene  was  changed  the  following  year,  in  respect  to 
their  relations  with  the  savage  tribes  around.  The 
n^ed  Opechancanough  made  a  second  attempt  to 
cut  off,  simultaneously,  the  scattered  whites.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  destruction  of  three  hundred  Indians, 
together  with  their  chief,  before  tho  latter  had  an 
opportunity  to  strike  an  effectual  blow. 

The  next  important  cvont  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
!  was  a  rebellion  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the 
navigation  act.  This  was  a  plan  by  which  England 
I    monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  to  tho 
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great  detriment  of  the  latter.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  ship  articles  abroad  except  to  England,  and  then 
they  could  sell  only  at  such  prices  as  the  English  chose 
to  give.  The  Virginians  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  resentment,  nnd  they  broke  out  into  open  defiance  of 
the  public  authorities.  They  found  a  leader  in  Nathan- 
iel Bacon,  a  well-educated  lawyer,  young,  bold,  and 
ambitious.  As  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Indians  at  the  same  time,  they  desired  to  organize 
for  self-defence,  and  chose  Bacon  for  their  command- 
er. (Jovernor  Berkeley,  however,  refused  him  a 
commission  for  this  purpose,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
office  without  it.  The  aristocracy  —  such  was  the 
distinction  of  rank  in  Virginia  —  were  on  the  side  of 
the  government,  and  instigated  the  governor  to  declare 
Bacon  and  his  adherents  reliels. 

Popular  liberty,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  lighted  up.  The  royalists  were  pur- 
sued by  Bacon  to  the  Kappahannoc,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, hitherto  of  Berkeley's  party,  deserted,  and  joined 
the  standard  of  insurrection.  Bacon  had  quelled  the 
Indians  ;  he  had  now  his  enemies  at  his  feet ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  successes,  he  suddenly  died.  I  lis 
death  frustrated  the  hopes  of  his  adherents,  and,  as  ; 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed,  they  were  easily  cap- 
tured one  after  another,  and  twenty  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Virginia  were  successively  put  to  instant  and  igno- 
minious death. 

In  New  England,  a  steady  progress  was  made  ir. 
the  growth  and  extension  of  settlements  at  this  period  ; 
but  these  were  encompassed  with  dangers.    To  pro- 
vide against  them,  whether  from  w  ithout  or  within,  a 
union  was  contemp  lated.    This  was  effected  in  May,  , 
1613,  in  Boston,  where  two  commissioners  from  each 
of  the  four  colonies,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven,  had  assembled.  Articles 
of  confederation  were  drawn  up,  which  were  eventu- 
ally signed  by  all.    They  adopted  the  style  of  the 
"  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  Rhode  Islam!  was 
not  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  ns  she  would  not 
consent,  according  to  requisition,  to  become  un  ap- 
pendage to  Plymouth.     Mutters  pertaining  to  their 
protection  and  general  welfare,  both  in  respect  to 
morals  and  religion,  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  i 
of  the  delegates,  though  they  were  not  empowered  } 
to  make  laws  in  reference  to  the  individual  colonics. 
These  were  left  to  their  own   independent  action. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  confederacy  were  felt 
long  after  the  immediate  object  was  gained.    It  notn-  , 
inally  ceased  to  act  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years.    | ; 
It  rendered  the  colonies  ever  after  formidable  to  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians. 

During  tho  supremacy  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
England,  the  northern  colonics,  in  which  the  Puritan 
elements  so  much  abounded,  remained  unmolested  in 
respect  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  land. 
It  was  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Roger  \\  il- 
liams  wna  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  returned  with 
a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March,  16  H. 
An  extended  charter,  including  the  islands,  was  after- 
ward obtained  bv  the  same  agent,  in  connection  with 
John  Clarke.  Williams  continued  the  benefactor,  as 
he  was  the  founder,  of  the  colony,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  having  set  on  example,  in  his  own  small  . 
domain,  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  which  , 
now  obtains  throughout  tho  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States. 

-   1 
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The  English  navigation  laws,  which  provoked  a 
rebellion  in  Virginia,  were  in  New  England  consid- 
ered so  wholly  unjust,  that  they  were  evaded,  and  the 
people  there,  as  far  as  possible,  chartered  their  own 
vessels,  and  traded  at  such  ports  as  they  pleased. 

Upon  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  (1660,)  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  in  New  England,  though 
he  seemed  little  favorable  to  the  colonies.  Yet,  even 
dicn,  Connecticut  obtained  her  charter,  through  the 
address  and  persuasive  arts  of  Winthrop.  It  was  a 
charter  granting  more  ample  privileges  than  any  other 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the  English  government. 
It  included  New  Haven  ;  but  that  province,  not  having 
been  consulted,  justly  felt  aggrieved  and  slighted,  as 
it  was  required  to  yield  up  its  separate  existence.  The 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  measure,  how- 
ever, forced  itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  that  colony,  and  they  consented  to  a  union  with 
Connecticut.  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor  —  an 
appointment  which  he  received  many  years  in  succes- 
sion. Attempts  soon  began  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  by  means  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  control,  if  not  to  humble,  the  colonies; 
yet  those  attempts  were  not,  for  the  present,  successful. 
Massachusetts,  in  particular,  was  firm  in  resisting 
every  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  numbers 
of  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  through  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Mayhcw  and  the  devoted  Eliot.  Upheld  by  the 
United  Colonies,  these  men  labored  indefatigably 
for  the  welfare  of  the  savage  race,  so  that,  in  16(H), 
here  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts. A  lasting  monument  of  the  zeal  and  un- 
weiiried  diligence  of  Eliot  was  hia  translation  of  the 
Uible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  though  now,  both  the 
Irdian  and  his  language  have  passed  away. 

About  the  year  1654,  many  emigrants  came  to  New 
Netherlands  from  among  the  oppressed,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  enterprising  of  other  colonies  and  of 
European  nations.  The  inhabitants,  thus  increasing 
in  numbers,  sought  a  share  of  political  power,  and, 
attempting  to  command  it  through  a  general  assembly, 
were  summarily  rebuked,  and  the  members  of  the  lat- 
ter sent  home,  by  the  governor,  Stuyvesant,  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed  "  by  a  few  ig- 
norant subjects."  Popular  liberty,  though  checked 
here,  advanced  in  tho  adjoining  provinces ;  conse- 
quently, these  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  crowd- 
ed upon  the  Dutch. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  the  territory  included  in  the 
several  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware. The  same  year,  the  duke  despatched  an 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard 
Nichols,  to  the  colony  at  Manhattan,  which  had,  for 
many  years,  denied  the  right  of  the  English  to  control 
it.  When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Manhattan,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
territory  to  his  English  majesty.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernor at  first  refused  to  surrender ;  but,  finding  himself 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  and  learning  that 
many  of  the  people  were  desirous  of  passing  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  at  length  complied  with 
die  demand,  and  the  whole  country  came  into  the 
nands  of  the  English.  In  compliment  to  the  duke, 
he  two  principal  Dutch  settlements  were  now  named 
New  York  and  Albany.    The  wise  and  healthful  ad- 


ministration of  Nichols  continued  for  three  year* 
followed  by  another  administration  of  a  like  character 
under  Colonel  Lovelace. 

New  Jersey,  which,  from  1624  to  1626,  had  been 
visited  and  settled  in  a  few  places  by  the  Danes,  \\tc 
Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  was  from  1655  to  166-1  held 
under  the  power  of  tho  Dutch,  who  had  subdued  their 
rivals.  At  the  latter  period,  the  territory  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  duke  of  York  having 
conveyed  it  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
In  1665,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  formed  a  constitution 
for  the  colony,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor. 
Elizabethtown  was  made  the  seat  of  government. 

Delaware,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first  settled  by  a 
number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  in  1627 ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  included  in  the  grant  of  the  duke  of  York, 
above  spoken  of.  At  this  time,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  ;  but  an  expedition  was  sent  against  it  undei 
Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  whom  it  surrendered  October  1. 
1664.  Soon  after  this  event,  it  was  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  English  governor  of  New  York,  and 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  —  that  is,  the  space  included  between  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  River  St 
Matheo  —  was  erected  into  a  province  by  the  name  of 
Carolina.  This  name  was  given  in  compliment  to 
Cltarles  DC.,  king  of  France,  under  whose  patronage 
the  coast  had  been  discovered  in  1563.  This  tract 
was  conveyed  by  charter  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others. 
These  persons  were  made  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
territory,  and  invested  with  ample  authority  to  settle 
and  govern  it.  A  confirmation  and  enlargement  of 
die  charter  was  obtained  two  years  after.  In  this,  the 
whole  territory,  now  divided  into  the  two  CaroTmas 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  was  embraced. 

Planters  from  Virginia,  and  emigrants  from  othei 
places,  had  previously  —  that  is,  in  1650  —  established 
themselves  in  Albemarle  county.  This  setdement  wa* 
placed  by  the  proprietors  under  tho  superintendence  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  other  colony  was  to  the 
south  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  River,  it 
was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Clarendon. 
This  county  was  settled  in  1665  by  emigrants  from  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  after  it  had  been  mostly  deserted 
by  adventurers  from  New  England,  who  had  originally 
planted  themselves  there.  ,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  was 
from  the  island,  was  appointed  governor,and  a  separate 
government  granted,  similar  to  that  of  Albemarle.  In 
1666,  the  settlement  contained  eight  hundred  inhabit- 
ants.  A  political  constitution  was  at  first  framed  for 
Carolina  by  the  celebrated  philosophers,  Shaftesbury 
and  Locke ;  but  as  it  was  highly  aristocratiral  in 
its  features,  constituting  three  orders  of  nobility,  it  ill 
comported  with  the  condition  of  the  settlers,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  sought, 
in  succeeding  years,  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  u  The** 
dwellers  in  scattered  log  cabins  in  the  woods  could 
not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be  serfs." 

The  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina,  William 
Sayle,  brought  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  founded 
old  Charleston.  His  colony  was,  upon  his  death  in 
1671,  annexed  to  that  of  Governor  Yeamans.  Subse- 
quently, the  city  was  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Charleston  —  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  South  Caro 
tfnu. 
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A  D.  1671  to  16S8. 

Kin?  Philip's  War— Affairs  of  Maine  and 
Siip  Hampshire  —  Settlement  of  Petmsyl- 
r n nia  —  Revocation  of  the  Charters  in  the 
Sort  hern  Colonies. 


lx  the  annals  of  New  England,  the  bloodiest  page, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  records  what  is  called  King 
Philip's  War.  Philip,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
though  his  Indian  name  was  Mctaeom,  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons  of  Massasoit.  His  accession  to  the 
cliii  ftninship  of  the  Pokanokets  occasioned  more  thnn 
usual  joy  to  his  subjects.  His  popularity  qualified  him 
to  become  a  formidable  foe  to  the  whites,  upon  his 
avowed  intention  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  con- 
ceived they  had  inflicted  upon  him.  He  labored  un- 
weariedly,  for  several  years,  to  unite  the  native  tribes 
in  one  great  effort  to  cut  off"  the  entire  English  popu- 
lation. But  the  difficult  task  he  accomplished  only 
, !  to  pert.  Several  of  the  tribes  refused  to  join  him ; 
some  fought  against  him ;  and  of  those  who  went  with 
him  at  first,  many  withdrew. 

Seizing  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth  government, 
Philip  and  his  warriors,  on  the  21th  of  June,  1675, 
attacked  Swansey,  in  Plymouth.  The  place,  however, 
was  defended,  and  the  Indians,  in  their  turn,  were  pur* 
I  sued,  but  could  not  be  overtaken-  They  left  the  marks 
of  their  route  in  the  ruins  of  burnt  buildings,  and  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  captured  English,  which  were 
suspended  on  poles  by  the  wayside.  It  was  through 
ho  impatience  of  Philip's  young  warriors,  that  the 
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attack  on  Swansey  was  made,  as  Phi'ip  himself  did 
not  feci  fully  prepared  to  commence  o|>crutions.    But  | 
having  been  thus  committed,  there  was  no  retreat,  and 
it  was  determined,  on  his  part  as  well  as  that  of  the 
English,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

The  English  army,  marching  into  the  country  of 
the  Narragansetts,  forced  that  trilvc  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace,  15th  of  July,  1675,  and,  following  the  Indian 
king  to  a  swump  at  Pocasset,  near  Mount  Hope, 
attacked  him  there,  —  but  with  no  special  effect.  The 
leaders  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  were  Captain 
Fuller,  and  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Church,  who 
was  then  a  lieutenant.  After  being  farther  pursued, 
Philip,  with  his  brave  band,  made  his  quarters  with 
the  Nipmucks,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  war  in  th« 
western  plantations  of  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  he  breathed  seemed  almost 
even,-  where  to  animate  the  Indian  bosom  at  this  period. 
The  day  previous  to  Philip's  arrival  among  the  Nip- 
mucks,  a  party  under  Captain  Hutchinson  were  way- 
laid near  Brookfield  by  these  Indians,  and  several  of 
them  were  slain.    The  town,  also,  was  burnt. 

The  fatal  affair  of  Bloody  Brook  followed  on  the 
18th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  This  was  the 
saddest  of  ull  the  occurrences  in  Philip's  war,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  whites.  A  corps  of  the  young  men, 
selected  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  were  all  cut 
off",  except  seven  or  eight,  in  an  ambush  at  a  brook, 
since  called  by  the  above  name,  in  South  Decrficld. 
The  company  consisted  of  eighty  men,  with  several 
teamsters,  at  the  time  conveying  provisions  from 
Deerfield  to  Hadley.  The  Indians  were  in  great 
numbers,  and  had  previously  been  engaged  in  sev- 
eral assaults  upon  the  whites  and  their  settlements 
on  Connecticut  River.  Subsequently,  in  October, 
they  burnt  Springfield,  and  made  an  attack  on  Hadley. 
From  the  latter  place  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  forces. 

The  condition  of  the  colonists  at  this  period  was 
one  of  great  suffering  and  danger.  In  every  place 
where  an  advantage  could  be  taken,  the  Indian  was 
present,  whether  in  the  little  settlement  or  the  secluded 
dwelling — in  the  public  road  or  the  unfrequented  by- 
path. The  Indian  was  acquainted  with  even'  haunt 
and  every  place  of  exposure.  The  gun  and  the  tomn- 
hawk,  the  knife  and  the  fagot,  did  the  work  of  death  and 
destruction  wherever  the  whito  man  could  be  found 
with  inadequate  protection,  and  both  by  night  and  day. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred. The  voice  of  lamentation  and  woe  resounded 
through  the  wide  wildernesses  of  Massachusetts.  The 
midnight  was  frequently  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
settler's  blazing  dwelling  and  out-houses.  Such  were 
some  of  the  effects  attendant  on  savage  warfare ! 

A  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  December,  in  an  attack  on  a  fort  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts, which  was  in  a  swamp  in  what  is  now  South 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Benjamin  Church 
was  one  of  the  commanders  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  entrance  to  the  fort,  many 
of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  officers,  were 
killed ;  b»t  after  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  entered,  a 
terrible  destruction  of  the  foe  ensued.  A  thousand 
Indians  were  killed,  and  about  six  hundred  wigwnms 
were  burnt  As  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  many 
who  escaped  from  the  battle  perished  through  hunger 
and  exposure  to  the  weather,  while  they  endeavored 
to  cover  themselves  with  boughs,  or  burrow  in  the 
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ground,  and  to  sustain  life  on  acorns  and  nuts.  Conan- 
chet,  the  leader  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  had  seduced 
this  people  to  the  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the 
whites,  was  some  time  after  taken  prisoner ;  and  though 
promised  life  and  freedom  if  he  would  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  pence,  he  hravely  preferred  death. 

The  fortunes  of  Philip  were  now  on  the  wane ;  and 
the  English,  in  the  union  of  the  several  colonies  who 
made  a  common  cause  against  him,  followed  up  the 
war  with  energy.  He  was  pursued  from  place  to 
place,  Captain  Church  being  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  or  kill  him.  At  length,  the  object  was  ob- 
tained. After  being  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  he 
was  shot  on  the  12th  of  August,  1676,  by  an  Indian 
whose  brother  Philip  himself  had  slain,  on  account  of 
having  proposed  submission  to  the  English.  The  result 
of  the  war,  which  was  in  effect  now  terminated,  was 
decisive.  The  Pokanokcts  were  nearly  exterminated. 
The  Narragansetts  were  greatly  diminished  and  en- 
feebled. All  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
ind  most  of  the  Nipmucka  who  survived,  fled  to  Cana- 
da, and  a  few  hundreds  took  refuge  in  New  York. 
Those  who  fled  to  Canada  afterward  served  as  guides 
to  the  parties  of  hostile  French  and  Indians,  who  so 
murderously  harassed  the  colonies  from  time  to  time. 
War  affects  the  conqueror  as  well  as  the  conquered  ; 
and  New  England  lost,  during  its  continuance,  thirteen 
towns,  which  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
six  hundred  dwelling-houses  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  killed,  beside 


all  the  other  innumerable  evils  incident  to  such  a  .state 
of  things. 

A  controversy  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  respect  to  the  pmv- 
ince  of  Maine,  was  settled  in  Englund  in  1677,  and 
adjudged  to  the  latter.  Massachusetts,  however,  imme- 
diately purchased  the  title,  and  this  territory,  from  tliat 
time  till  1820,  remained  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1679,  a  commission  was  made  out,  by  the  order 
of  the  English  king,  for  the  separation  of  New  Hauij>- 
shire  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  its 
erection  into  a  royal  province.  As  early  as  1621),  the 
territory  called  New  Hampshire  had  been  granted  by 
the  Plymouth  Company  to  John  Mason.  The  settle- 
ments having  become  considerable,  in  1610  the  patent 
holders  agreed  to  assign  their  right  of  jurisdiction  to 
Massachusetts.  The  colony  of  New  Hampshire  re- 
mained under  the  government  of  Massachusetts  until 
it  was  separated  under  the  king's  commission,  as  above 
stated.  The  form  of  government  sent  over  by  the 
king,  ordained  a  president  and  council  to  govern  the 
province,  together  with  an  assembly  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  president  and  council  were  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Their  first  chief  magistrate,  Edward 
Cranfield,  a  greedy  speculator,  became  so  unpopular  by 
maladministration,  that  upon  complaints  made  against 
him  to  the  king,  he  was  recalled.  He  had  been  but  the 
tool  of  Mason,  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  insane  visions. 

Mason  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  two  sons  heirs  to 


his  claims  on  New  Hampshire.  The  people  earnestly 
petitioned  to  be  united  again  with  Massachusetts,  but 
their  wishes  were  frustrated.  Samuel  Allen,  who  had 
purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mason  their  title  to  New 
Hampshire,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
Rnd  in  1692  assumed  the  government. 


The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  took  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  1681.  It  received  this  name  from 
William  Penn,  its  illustrious  founder.  The  patent 
conveying  the  territory  embraced  a  portion  both  of 
Maryland  on  the  south  nnd  of  Connecticut  on  the 
north.    The  dispute  about  boundaries  between  thr 


mi 


latter  state  and  Pennsylvania  continued  no  less  than  a 
century,  when  it  was  finally  adjusted.  The  patent 
provided  for  the  king's  supremacy,  and  for  obedience 
to  British  acts  regarding  commerce.  It  gave  power  to 
the  proprietor  to  assemble  the  freemen,  <»r  their  dele- 
gates, as  he  should  judge  best,  for  levying  moneys, 
and  enacting  laws  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Kng- 
•and. 

Mr.  IVnn,  the  patentee,  was  the  son  of  Vice-Admiral 
rVnn,  and  at  a  very  early  |>criod  of  life  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  and  hope,  in  n  manner  somewhat 
uncommon,  lie  was  suddenly  affected  "  with  an  in- 
ward comfort,  nnd  an  external  glory  in  the  belief  of 
<  lod,  and  his  communion  wi'h  his  soul."  He  eventually 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  ever 
r>  tained,  in  a  measure,  tin-  impressions  thus  made  upon 
li  in.  His  father  was  both  grieved  and  displeased, 
and  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  him  to  renounce;  those 
I'  -culianties  of  manners  and  practice  which  his  reli- 
gious views  had  impelled  him  to  adopt.  But  neither 
li  s  temporary  abode  at  the  university,  nor  foreign 
travel,  nor  occasional  exclusion  from  the  paternal  roof, 
etl'ected  any  reformation  of  his  eccentricities.  In  the 
maintenance  of  his  peculiarities,  he  at  length  violated  the 

rtiblic  law,  and  was  thrown  once  and  again  into  prison. 
Ie,  however,  outlived  the  reproach  he  had  incurred  : 
his  father,  who  was  proud  of  his  talents,  and  by  no 
neans  wanting  in  affection,  befriended  him  from  time 
o  time ;  and  becoming  allied  in  marriage  to  a  most 
resectable  family,  the  public  !>estowcd  u|>on  him  un- 
equivocal marks  of  confidence. 

To  America  he  now  turned  his  thoughts,  with  n 
view  to  colonization,  for  he  had  at  heart  the  relief  of 
Ins  suffering,  persecuted  brethren,  the  Quakers;  and 
founding  his  expectations  of  a  patent  upon  the  large 
claims  which  his  father,  now  dece  ased,  had  against  the 
crown,  he  received  the  expected  boon,  and  immediately 
pat  his  projects  into  execution.  He  arrived  with  his 
emigrants  at  New  Castle  in  November,  16**2.  The 
first  assembly  was  held  on  the  1th  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  by  its  first  enactment,  all  the 
inhabitants,  of  whatever  extraction,  were  naturalized. 
Hut  while  religious  freedom  was  established  among 
the  people,  all  officers  and  electors  must  be  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ.  He  soon  after  held  a  great  council 
with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  gave  them  suitable  in- 
structions, nnd  appealed  to  (.Jod  that  it  was  the  strong 
d.  sire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.  A  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  then  executed;  the  native 
chiefs  pledging  for  themselves  and  their  tribes  "to 
live  in  love  with  him  and  his  children  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  should  endure."  The  purchases  of  land, 
which  had  been  previously  made  uccording  to  direc- 
tion, were  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time,  additional 
purchases  were  made. 

The  plan  of  his  capitul,  Philadelphia,  was  drawn  by 
Penn  the  same  year,  and  the  building  of  it  soon  com- 
menced ;  so  that  by  the  year  1684,  when  he  left  his 
province  for  England,  the  city  contained  three  hundred 
bouses  nnd  two  thousand  inlmbitants.  Between  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore  there  was  a  want  of  agreement 
in  respect  to  territorial  boundaries,  the  latter  having 
attempted  to  possess  himself  of  certain  land,  by 
ejecting  the  settlers  on  their  refusal  to  pay  him 
quit-rent;  but  Penn  remonstrated,  and  retained  the 
jurisdiction. 

Massachusetts,  having  been  complained  of  for  her 
violation  of  the  navigation  act,  was,  by  a  decision  in 


the  High  Court  of  Chnncery,  declared  to  have  forfeited 
her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  government  should 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  But  before  Charles, 
had  time  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  II.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter,  similar  proceedings  took  place 
against  Connecticut  nnd  Rhode  Island.  These  colo- 
nics presented  uddrcsses  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  charac- 
ter, which  the  king  chose  to  construe  into  an  actual 
surrender  of  their  charter,  and  accordingly,  in  lf>>>o\ 
sent  over,  first  Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  but  soon  after,  his 
successor,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  ns  govcrnor-gctiend. 
In  this  latter  personage,  with  a  council,  were  vested 
alt  the  powers  of  government. 

Thus  the  colonists,  after  all  their  hardships  and  dan- 
gers in  settling  a  wilderness,  had  no  other  pms|«  .  t 
Ik- fore  them  than  the  extinction  of  their  chartered  and 
dearly-bought  privileges,  and  were  left  to  the  tend,  i 
mercies  of  a  capricious  despot,  to  assign  to  them 
their  portion  of  freedom,  protection,  and  the  products 
of  their  own  labors.  Sir  Edmund's  course,  though 
commenced  with  liberal  professions,  terminated  innc:s 
of  downright  oppression  and  exaction.  Kestmin's 
were  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  marriage 
contracts,  and  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment were  raised  oppressively  high.  This  was  a  dark 
day  to  the  New  England  colonies,  following,  after  so 
short  an  interval,  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare  ; 
but  relief  was  preparing/or  them  in  the  assumption  of 
the  English  crown  by  William  and  Mary,  in  I6fVS.  Tlio 
colonies  were  filled  with  rejoicing  at  this  event,  as,  from 
the  character  and  capacity  of  William,  ihey  had  much 
to  hope  for  from  the  new  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

A.  D.  16M  to  1713. 

King  William's  War  —  Taking  of  Schenec- 
tady —  Expedition  to  Quebec  —  Quern 
Anne's  War —  Northern  Expeditions  —  Af- 
fairs in  the  South  —  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  —  Witchcraft. 

Tub  revolution  which  followed  the  accession  of  Wil- 
Ham  and  Mary  restored  their  liberties  to  the  colonists  ; 
but  it  involved  them  in  a  war  both  with  the  French 
and  Indians,  which  lasted  al>out  seven  years,  viz.,  from 
1690  to  the  peace  of  Ryswiek,  in  1607.  This  is 
known  in  the  American  annals  as  A7nj»  Wif  Ham's 
M'«ir.  It  originated  in  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
king  with  the  banished  James  II.,  and  affected  both  the 
English  nnd  French  colonies. 

The  scene  opened  in  the  determination  of  Governor 
Fronlcnac,  at  Quebec,  to  invade  the  northern  English 
colonies.  He  fitted  out  three  expeditions  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  one  against  New  York,  a  second  against 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  third  against  the  province  of 
Maine.  The  first,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  in  February,  1690,  fell  upon  Schenectady.  The 
season  was  severely  cold,  and  the  snow  so  deep  thut 
it  was  supposed  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  place  ;  the  inhabitants  were  accordingly 
lesson  their  guard  than  usual.  The  enemy,  divided 
into  small  parties,  invested  each  house  at  the  same  mo 
ment,  and  the  people,  being  asleep  nt  the  time  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  foe.    Upon  a  preconcerted 
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signal,  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  immediately  the 
work  of  fire,  pillage,  and  bloodshed,  commenced.  Sixty 
persona  were  massacred,  and  twenty-seven  were  car- 
ried away  captive  ;  while  the  remainder,  fleeing  almost 
naked  from  their  burning  dwellings,  were  in  many 
instances  maimed  by  the  cold,  or  frozen  to  death. 

Tho  second  party  of  French  and  Indians  proceed- 
ed to  Salmon  Palls,  in  New  Hampshire,  burnt  that 
pleasant  settlement,  and  butchered  fifty  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  third  party,  from  Quebec,  in  like  manner, 
destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine,  kill- 
ing and  capturing  one  hundred  people. 

These  events  spread  an  alarm,  and  aroused  a  spirit 
of  indignation  in  every  quarter.  A  convention  of  the 
colonies  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1691.  Important  measures  were  there  resolved  upon  ; 
but  one  of  the  projects,  which  was  for  General  Win- 
throp,  of  Connecticut,  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain, 
and  attack  Montreal,  failed,  for  the  want  of  supplies 
from  New  York.  Another  scheme  was  the  invasion 
of  Canada  from  Massachusetts.  This  was  effected,  but 
only  partial  success  attended  it.  Sir  William  Phipps 
sailed  from  Boston  with  thirty-four  sail,  took  Port  Roy- 
al, reduced  Acadia,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Quebec.  But 
although  the  place  was  summoned  to  surrender,  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attack  it,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam learned,  as  he  soon  did,  tho  failure  of  Winthrop. 
The  fleet,  on  its  return  to*  Massachusetts,  suffered 
severely  from  a  storm,  and  only  a  part  reached  the 
desired  haven. 

It  was  a  source  of  humiliation  to  New  England  that 
the  expedition  to  Quebec  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
consequences  in  other  respects  were  disastrous.  Tho 
Indians  called  the  Five  Nations,  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, who  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  had 
been  a  defence  to  the  colonies  against  the  French, 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  English  on  account  of 
their  inactivity,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  make 
peace  with  the  French.  Attempts  were  made  with 
some  success,  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  set- 
tlements in  the  north,  under  Major  P.  Schuyler,  to 
arrest  the  disaffection  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  though 
New  York  thus  obtained  some  security, the  eastern  col- 
onies, particularly  New  Hampshire,  suffered  severely. 

Formidable  preparations  were  now  made  to  strike 
an  effectual  blow  at  all  the  northern  colonies,  by  a  pow- 
erful French  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
forces  of  Frontenac  —  ravaging  the  whole  sea-coast  as 
well  as  the  interior ;  but  fortunately  the  fleet  arrived 
too  lato  in  the  season  to  accomplish  the  purpose ;  and 
thus  the  colonies  were  saved  from  a  wasting  war,  if 
not  from  absolute  destruction.  In  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  between  France  and  England,  which  soon  fol- 


lowed, (December  10, 1697,)  it  was  agreed,  in  general 
terms,  that  a  mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of 
all  the  countries,  forts,  and  colonies  taken  by  each 
party  during  the  war. 

This  peace,  however,  continued  but  five  short  years. 
In  May,  1702,  England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  de- 
clared war  against  both  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
contests  of  the  parent  states  involved  their  settlements 
in  America.  The  former  war  had  produced  an  un- 
told amount  of  suffering  to  the  colonics.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  were  almost 
unparalleled  in  history.  Tomahawking,  burning,  roast- 
ing, strangling,  were  but  common  occurrences,  when- 


ever the  foe  could  secure  their  prey.  No  pity  wa« 
felt  for  the  captive  and  the  sufferer.  Whole  families 
were  carried  off",  and  women  and  children  subjected 
to  the  brutalities  of  savage  warfare.  The  effects  of 
the  conflict  now  under  consideration,  commonly  calle 
Queen  Anne's  War,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous. 
They  fell  principally  on  New  England,  as  New  York, 
through  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Five  Nations, 
was  in  general  well  protected.  The  tragedy  of  Deer- 
field  will  furnish  an  example  of  the  events  of  this  mel- 
ancholy period.  It  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28ih 
of  February,  1704. 

An  outline  of  the  story  is  hero  given,  as  it  appears 
in  a  note  of  Holmes's  American  Annals.    14  On  in- 
formation from  Colonel  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  against  Deerfield,  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  application  of  Mr.  Williams,  minister  of 
tho  town,  had  ordered  twenty  soldiers  ns  a  guard. 
On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  aud  until 
about  two  hours  before  day,  the  watch  kept  the  streets, 
and  then  incautiously  went  to  sleep.     The  enemy, 
who  had  been  hovering  about  the  town,  perceiving  all 
to  be  quiet,  first  surprised  the  garrison  house.  Another 
party  broke  into  the  house  of  Kev.  Mr.  Williums,  who, 
rising  from  his  bed,  discovered  near  twenty  entering. 
Instantly  taking  down  his  pistol  from  his  bed  tester, 
and  cocking  it,  he  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  In- 
dian who  came  up  ;  but  it  missed  fire.    Three  Indians 
then  seized  him,  and  bound  him  as  he  was,  in  his  shirt 
Having  kept  him  nearly  an  hour,  they  suffered  him  to 
put  on  his  clothes.    Some  of  the  party  took  two  of 
his  children  to  the  door,  and  murdered  them  ;  as  also 
a  negro  woman.    His  wife,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  his  surviving  children,  were  carried 
off  with  him  to  Canada.    In  wading  through  a  small 
river,  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams,  unequal  to  the 
labor,  fell  down  ;  and  soon  after,  at  tho  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  Indian  who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchei 
at  one  stroke.    About  twenty  more  prisoners,  giving 
out  on  their  way,  were  also  killed.    The  army,  with 
their  prisoners,  was  twenty-five  days  between  Deer- 
field  and  Chamblcy,  depending  on  hunting  for  sup- 
port.   The  most  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Can- 
ada, were  at  different  periods  redeemed.    In  1706, 
Mr.  Williams  and  fifty-seven  others  were  redeemed, 
and  returned  home." 

Queen  Anno's  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  England  secured  Acadia. 
The  frontiers,  during  this  protracted  contest,  were 
constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  a  savage  foe, 
and  the  whole  eastern  country  experienced  the  evils 
of  a  heavy  military  service,  and  a  constant  lookout  by 
night  and  day,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  be  murdered 
or  carried  away  captive.  The  progress  of  settlemen 
and  improvement  was  effectually  checked.  It  hap- 
pened that  of  four  expeditions  by  the  English  against 
Canada,  three  signally  failed  ;  so  that  deep  mortifica- 
tion was  added  to  losses  and  sufferings.  In  the  third 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Nicholson,  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  was  taken,  October  24,  1710,  after  a 
few  days1  resistance.  Its  name,  in  honor  of  Queeo 
Anne,  was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

Some  portion  of  tho  southern  country  shared  al» 
in  the  distresses  of  Queen  Anne's  war.  Carol  urn, 
then  the  frontier  of  the  American  colonies  on  the 
south,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  engaged 
(1702)  in  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
province  of  St,  Augustine.   The  enterprise  proved 
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unsuccessful ;  and,  as  a  heavy  debt  was  incurred, 
the  assembly  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  paper 
currency,  as  the  means  of  cancelling  it.  Th's  filled 
the  colony  with  tumult  and  dissension.  The  ex- 
position was  conducted  by  Governor  Moore,  of  the 
.Southern  Carolina.  In  1703,  he  was  more  fortunate 
in  an  nttnek  upon  the  Appalachian  Indians,  whose 
hostility  had  been  instigated  bv  the  Spaniards.  He 
proceeded  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and 
laid  in  ashes  their  towns  between  the  Altamaha  and 
Savannah.  Some  of  the  captives  were  treated  with 
great  injustice  and  cruelty  hy  the  selfish  governor, 
who  appropriated  their  labors,  or  the  avails  of  their 
Kile,  to  his  own  use. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  now  threatened  the  Eng- 
lish province  in  their  turn,  with  a  view  to  annex  it  to 
Florida.  An  invasion  of  Charleston  was  attempted  in 
1707,  under  Lc  Fehourc,  with  four  armed  sloops,  hav- 
ing about  eight  hundred  men  on  board.  Owing  to  the 
derisive  steps  taken  by  the  new  governor,  Johnson, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  threatened  calamity 
averted.  It  U  said  that  Johnson,  upon  bring  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  and  having  been  allowed  four 
hours  in  which  to  return  his  answer,  informed  the  mes- 
senger that  he  did  not  wish  a  single  minute. 

In  1712,  a*  plot  was  laid,  by  the  Tuscarnras  and 
other  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  to  exterminate  the 
entire  white  population.  It  so  far  succeeded,  that  one 
hundred  and  seven  settlers,  Palatines  of  Germany, 
who  had  recently  come  to  tin's  country,  weir-  massa- 
cred in  a  single  night.  A  few  who  escaped  gave  the 
alarm,  and,  information  of  the  danger  of  the  remaining 
settlers  reaching  Charleston,  Captain  IWnwell,  with  six 
hundred  militia  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  friendly 
Indians,  explored  their  way  through  the  intervening 
wilderness,  and  came  to  their  relief.  They  boldly  at-, 
tacked  the  Indians,  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  one 
hundred  prisoners.  This  success  of  the  whites  was 
followed  up  till  the  Tuscaroras  sued  for  peace,  having 
lost  one  thousand  men  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  peace  of  1713,  between  England  and  France, 
relieved  the  apprehensions  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  put  u  welcome  period  to  an  expensive 
and  harassing  war.  The  eastern  Indians,  hearing  of 
'.be  treaty,  sent  in  a  flag,  and  desired  pence.  They 
were  met  at  Portsmouth  by  the  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  they  gave  their 
submission,  and  entered  into  terms  of  pacification. 

In  lti'.»9,  William  Penn  again  visited  his  beloved 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  found  much  complaint 
and  disatnt'tion  respecting  the  government,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1701,  granted  a  new  and  liberal  charter. 
Although  this  did  not  remove  the  discontents  of  the 
people,  it  was  accepted  by  the  assembly.  Penn,  hav- 
ing established  a  government,  with  a  foresight  and 
w>d,im  never  exceeded  by  any  human  legislator, 
finally  quir.cd  the  scene  of  his  toils  and  his  glory,  and 
n'turiieil  to  Englnnd  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  HiHtf,  Richard,  carl  of  Rellamont,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
He  was  particularly  instructed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
piraov  which  prevailed  at  that  jieriod.  As  no  appro- 
priations were  made  by  the  colonial  governments  for 
tlii*  purpose,  a  private  adventure  against  pirates  was 
agreed  upon,  and  one  William  Kidd  was  recommended 
to  the  carl,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  courage,  who 
well  knew  the  pirates,  and  their  places  of  rendezvous. 
Kidd  undertook  the  expedition,  and  sailed  from  New 


York ;  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself.  After  a 
time,  he  burnt  his  ship,  and  returned  to  the  colonies 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought 
home  large  quantities  of  money,  which  he  caused  to  be 
concealed  in  the  earth.  He  was  apprehended  at  Bos- 
ton, sent  to  England  for  trial,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed. 

In  West  Jersey,  from  the  year  lG9.r>  to  1698,  there  was 
little  regular  government,  owing  to  the  disputes  among 
the  settlers,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  the  propri- 
etors themselves.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  latter 
period  nbovo  named,  the  proprietors  surrendered  the 
right  of  government  to  the  crown,  and  Anne  united 
it  with  the  east  province.  The  whole  was  now  called 
JYrir  Jersey,  and  was  joined  to  New  York,  so  far  as 
to  be  ruled  by  the  same  royal  governor.  Of  the  gov- 
ernors who  were  appointed  for  the  few  subsequent 
years  down  to  17*27,  two  of  them,  Lord  Coruhury 
and  Mr.  Bunict,  were  so  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
that  upon  their  complaints,  they  were  recalled  by  the 
government  at  home. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  delusion  respecting  witchcraft  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  colonists 
brought  it  w  ith  them  from  England,  and  it  was  no 
more  their  fault  than  that  of  the  age.  It  seems,  indeed, 
n  wonder  and  a  disgrace  that  a  community  so  enlight- 
ened as  the  Pilgrims  were  in  other  respects,  should 
have  come  under  the  power  of  a  fanaticism  at  once 
so  puerile  and  so  malign.  But  so  it  was;  and  not  until 
about  twenty  persons  were  executed  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft,  and  hundreds  more  were  imprisoned  and 
accused,  —  causing  general  terror  and  distress,  and 
threatening  the  subversion  of  all  social  order,  —  was 
the  evil  seen  in  its  true  light,  and  the  whole  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  imposture  and  a  delusion.  As  soon 
as  the  frenzy  ceased  to  receive  countenance  from  those 
in  authority,  it  passed  away,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen,  leaving  to  future  times  a  fearful  warning 
against  such  popular  insanity.  The  principal  seal 
of  the  baneful  disorder  was  Salera,  in  Massachusetts 
though  it  soon  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  prov 
incc. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXII. 
a.  d.  ms  to  roe. 

Border  War  —  Carolina,  and  Change  of  Gov 
eminent —  Massachusetts  —  Louisiana,  ami 
Massacre  by  the  Indians  —  Settlement  oj 
Georgia. 

Tub  peace  of  1713  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Indians  became  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English  upon  their  lands,  and  their  failure 
to  erect  trading  houses  for  the  purchase  of  their 
commodities  ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  excited  by 
the  French,  were  aroused  to  war.  This,  in  July,  172*2, 
became  general,  and  continued  to  distress  the  eastern 
settlements  until  June,  1725.  At  the  latter  period,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Norridgewocks,  Pcnob- 
scots,  and  other  tribes,  and  was  afterward  ratified  by 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  This  proved  to  be  a  durable  peace  : 
the  English  trading  houses  flourished  as  the  stipulations 
with  the  Indians  were  more  strictly  fulfilled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  England  remained  undis 

turbed. 
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In  Carolina,  scarcely  had  the  war  with  the  Tusca- 
roros  terminated,  when  the  province  was  threatened 
with  a  conflict  of  greater  extent  and  severity.  The 
Yarnassees,  a  powerful  band  of  Indians,  with  all  the 
native  tribes  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  River,  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  whites  in 
the  southern  country.  The  15th  of  April,  1715,  was 
determined  upon  as  the  day  of  general  onslaught. 
Hut  the  governor  took  such  discreet  and  timely  pre- 
cautions, as,  with  a  favoring  Providence,  in  a  measure 
averted  the  calamity  ;  the  colonies  were  saved,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  nearly  four  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  war. 

In  1719,  the  government  of  Carolina,  which  till  now 
hud  been  proprietary,  was  changed  ;  the  charter  was 
declared  by  the  king's  privy  council  to  have  been  for- 
feited, and  the  colony  was  thenceforth  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown,  in  which  condition  it  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution. 
This  change  was  followed,  in  1729,  by  another,  nearly 
as  important.  This  was  a  stipulation  between  the 
proprietors  and  tho  crown,  that  tho  former  should 
surrender  to  the  latter  their  right  and  interest  to  the 
government  and  soil  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
live  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  agreement  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  province  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Carolina,  each  having  a  distinct  governor. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  dispute  of  long  continuance  took 
ploce  between  that  province  and  the  home  govern- 
ment respecting  the  salary  of  the  royal  governor. 
The  mother  country  desired  that  the  salary  should 
be  fixed,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
appropriations  of  the  colonial  assemblies :  thus  early 
did  she  guard  against  the  possible  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  magistrate 
to  favor  the  crown  rather  than  tho  province.  This 
was  a  system,  indeed,  which  was  designed  to  affect 
all  the  colonics,  and  which  was  carried  in  them  all, 
except  Massachusetts.  In  that  province,  the  struggle 
which  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, lasted  till  1730,  when  Governor  Belcher  acqui- 
esced, by  the  consent  of  tlie  crown,  in  a  policy  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  with  his  predecessor,  — 
that  of  paying  him  an  unusually  larjje  sum  for  present 
use,  without  binding  the  province  for  the  future. 

By  means  of  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French  laid  claim  to  the 
extensive  territory  of  Louisiana.  In  1718,  three  ships 
came  over,  bringing  eight  hundred  emigrants,  who 
founded  a  city,  and,  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France, 
named  it  New  Orleans.  Some  settled  among  the 
Natches  Indians,  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands. 
The  French  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  vari- 
ous western  routes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi  ;  and  Chicago,  Vinccnncs,  and  Kaskaskia 
were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
growing  settlements.  The  French  government,  intend- 
ing to  connect  this  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military 
posts,  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of  the  English,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  interfering  claims  caused  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

In  1729,thc  Natches,  who  had  at  first  received  the  set- 
tlers kindly,  formed  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  massacre 
the  French  colonists  of  Louisiana.  The  French  com- 
mandant at  the  post  of  tho  Natches  had  been  somewhat 
embroiled  with  the  natives ;  but  these  now  contrived 
to  excite  the  belief  that  the  French  had  no  allies  more 
fiithful  than  they.    The  plot  having  been  laid,  they 


appeared  in  great  numbers  about  the  French  houses 
on  the  18th  of  November,  pretending  to  the  ooonle 
that  they  were  to  have  a  great  hunt.  Afterward,  irw-v 
smoked  the  calumet  in  honor  of  the  French  commnndt.-t 
and  his  company.  Each  having  taken  the  post  assigned 
him,  a  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  general  mas- 
sacre commenced.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  wea 
killed.  Of  all  the  people  at  the  Natches,  not  more  than 
twenty  French  and  five  or  six  negroes  escaped.  Oik 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  eighty  women,  with  near- 
ly as  many  blacks,  were  made  prisoners.  This  massjicrt 
of  the  French,  however,  was  avenged  the  follou  m^ 
year,  and  the  nation  of  the  Natches,  the  most  illustnou- 
in  Louisiana,  was  exterminated.  The  princi|ui!  pur. 
of  them  were  transported  as  slaves  to  Si.  Domingo. 

In  1732,  a  number  of  Englishmen,  from  combinoj 
motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  projected  tlw 
settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  southern  poni«jo 
of  the  chartered  limits  of  Curolinn.  By  this  measure, 
it  wus  intended  to  obtain  possession  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  country ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Caro- 
lina ;  to  relievo  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  many 
people  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  to  open  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  or  oppressed  members  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  to  attempt  tbe 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  native  Indians. 
Actuated  by  these  benevolent  considerations,  James 
Oglethorpe  and  others  made  application  to  King 
George  II.  for  a  charter.  The  king,  by  letters  patent 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1732,  granted  them  seven  eighth* 
of  all  tho  lands  from  the  most  northern  stream  of  the 
Savannah,  along  the  sea-coast,  to  the  most  southern 
stream  of  the  Altamnha,  and  westward  from  the  heads 
of  those  rivers,  in  direct  lines,  to  the  south  seas, — 
erecting  that  territory  into  an  independent  and  separate 
government.  This,  in  honor  of  the  sovereign, 
denominated  Georgia. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  territory,  which 
commenced  in  1733,  under  Oglethorpe,  by  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  was  completed  that 
of  the  thirteen  veteran  colonics,  which  fought  die  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  whose  emblematic  stars  and 
stripes  still  decorate  the  banner  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  expedited  by  tbe 
proposal  to  give  a  lot  of  fifty  acres  to  each  nctuul  stt- 
tler.  For  this  purpose,  eleven  townships,  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  each,  were  laid  out  on  the  Savannah 
Attamaha,  and  Santee  Rivers.  Emigrants  were  net 
wanting  to  avuil  themselves  of  so  advantageous  an 
arrangement.  A  body  of  Scottish  Highbinders  settled 
on  the  Altamaha,  and  one  of  Germans  on  the  Savan- 
nah. Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Spain,  in  1739,  Oglethorpe  was  appoinicd  to 
the  chief  command  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
It  was  not  long  before  he  projected  an  exoeditn»B 
against  St.  Augustine.  With  assistance  from  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  more  ihan 
two  thousand  men  for  Florida  ;  and,  after  the  captun- 
of  two  small  Spanish  forts,  —  Diego  and  Moosn,  —  h» 
sat  down  before  St.  Augustine.  But  although  vc 
received  aid  from  several  twenty  gun  ships,  he  was 
finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  with  con- 
siderable loss.  This  unfortunate  affair  produced  a 
serious  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  tcmporan. 
distrust  of  their  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  1742,  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  n-tut- 
quished  their  claim  to  the  province,  invaded  Georgia  m 
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their  turn.  A  Spanish  armament,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  sail,  with  three  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
Dun  Miguel  dc  Montano,  sailed  from  St.  Augustine, 
and  arrived  in  the  River  Altamnha.  The  expedition 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  although  it  was  fitted  out  at 
great  expense. 

From  the  humanity  by  which  Oglethorpe's  adminis- 
tration was  marked,  slaves  were  at  first  not  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  the  province  ;  but  as  this  interdic- 
tion proved  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  province, —  since  the  adjoining  colonies  carried  on 
their  plantations  by  slave  labor,  and  as  even  the  pious 
Moravians  and  Methodists,  under  the  eltiquent  Whitc- 
licld  and  the  conscientious  Wesleys,  advocated  con- 
formity to  the  practice  around  them,  —  the  pernicious 
system  was  suffered  to  take  root  in  a  colony  distip 
guished  by  the  peculiar  humanity  in  which  it  w*» 
founded. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natches  in  Louisiana,  as  we  Have 
seen,  had  been  extinguished  by  being  conquered  and 
sold  into  slavery.  But  the  Chickasaws  were  now  the 
dread  of  the  Louisiantans.  This  tribe  occupied  a  fine 
tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  head  of  the 
Tombigbec.  The  French,  in  1736,  made  war  upon 
them,  but  seem  to  have  met  with  little  success.  Not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  the  French,  the  country 
was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Chickasaws.  They 
guarded  it  from  the  occupancy  of  the  French,  and,  as 
ihc  event  proved,  kept  it  for  the  English. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIII. 

A.  D.  1736  to  176S. 

Old  French  War — Destruction  of  a  French 
Fleet—  French  and  Indian  War. 

War  having  been  proclaimed,  in  1744,  between 
England  and  France,  M.  Du  Quesnel,  governor  of 
t  ape  Breton,  sent  about  nine  hundred  men,  under 
Duvier,  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war 
was  known  at  Boston.  The  place  was  burnt ;  and 
the  conditions  grunted  to  the  prisoners  were,  to  be  car- 
ried to  Louisburg,  and  to  continue  there  one  year, 
and  tlietice  to  be  sent  to  Boston  or  Annapolis.  To 
Ciiurd  against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians, five  hundred  men  were  impressed,  of  which 
number  three  hundred  were  for  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  western.  The  ordinary  gar- 
risons were  rcenforced,  and  munitions  of  war  collected 
iu  eonsiderable  quantities. 

It  being  deemed  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  for 
the  English  to  come  into  possession  of  Lou'sburg,  the 
capital  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  —  a  plncc  which 
had  been  fortified  with  great  care  and  expense, — Gov- 
cnior  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  meditated  an  attack 
u|»ou  it.  Without  waiting  for  the  naval  assistance 
which  he  had  sought  from  England,  he  communicated 
his  designs  to  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  upon  a 
promise  from  them  of  secrecy-  The  proposal,  seem- 
ing to  them  too  hazardous  and  expensive,  was  at  first 
rejected ;  but  having  accidentally  been  discovered 
through  the  prayer  of  a  member  of  the  governor's 
family,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  expressed  in  fa- 
vor of  it,  and  the  measure  was  finally  carried  in  the 
court  by  a  majority  of  one  voice. 

The  only  colonies  that  took  part  in  this  enterprise, 
J)ough  they  were  all  invited  its  far  south  as  Pennsylvania, 


were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island.  It  seemed  almost  a  Quixotic  at- 
tempt—  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  a  regularly  con- 
structed fortress  being  44  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  bo 
executed  by  a  merchant  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
husbandmen  and  mechanics."  Yet  it  succeeded 
through  several  favoring  circumstances.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperell,  a  merchant  of  Kittery,  was  th< 
commander  of  the  expedition.  The  land  troops 
amounted  to  upward  of  four  thousand  :  these  were 
joined  by  other  forces  from  England,  which  had  now 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Warren. 
Batteries  were  erected  before  the  town,  and  an  assault 
eventually  resolved  upon.  The  French  commander 
discouraged  by  adverse  events,  and  by  these  men- 
acing appearances,  consented  to  capitulate  upon  a 
summons  to  surrender;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  174f>, 
articles  were  accordingly  signed.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress,  the  French  flag  was  kept  flying  on  the 
ram  purls,  and  several  rich  prizes  were  thus  decoyed 
and  taken. 

The  French  were  exasperated  at  this  loss,  and  sent 
a  powerful  armament,  under  D'Arville,  with  orders  to 
ravage  the  w  hole  coast  of  North  America.  With  forty 
ships  of  war,  beside  transports,  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  regular  troops,  it  effected  nothing,  having 
been  broken  up  by  tempests,  disease,  and  other  disas- 
ters. The  colonists  considered  this  result  as  a  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  Heaven,  being  relieved  by  no 
agency  of  their  own  from  a  terror  and  apprehension 
such  as  had  never  been  experienced,  perhaps,  by  any 
threatened  invasion  from  abroad.  In  October,  1748,  a 
treaty  of  peace  l>etwccn  England  and  France  was 
signed  at  Aix-la-Cha|>e|!c,  according  to  which  a  gen- 
eral restitution  of  places  captured  by  the  bellige- 
rent powers  was  made,  and  Cape  Breton  with  the 
rest.  It  was  a  deep  mortification  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England,  that  what  they  termed,  not  unjustly 
44  their  own  acquisition,"  should  be  restored  to  France. 
The  Old  French  War,  which  thus  terminated,  had 
been  highly  injurious  to  the  American  colonies.  Im- 
poverishment and  distress  had  been  brought  upon  thom 
by  losses  in  their  commerce,  and  through  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  on  the  coast  by  privateers.  The  sup- 
ply of  a  currency  by  bills  of  credit,  issued  to  can- 
cel the  debts  incurred  during  the  war,  brought  also  the 
most  serious  evils  in  its  train.  The  depreciation  of  the 
paper  was  so  great  that  its  value  amounted  but  to  five 
per  cent,  of  its  nominal  amount. 

Peace  brought  with  it  its  indemnities  and  blessings. 
Commerce  again  flourished,  population  increased, 
settlements  were  extended,  and  the  public  credit  re- 
vived. It  continued,  however,  only  eight  years.  In 
1756,  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain,  under 
George  II.,  against  France  ;  and  a  similar  declaration 
was  made  on  the  part  of  France,  under  Louis  XV. 
against  Great  Britain.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  general  cause  of  which 
was  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  colonics  in  America  belonging  to 
the  English  crown.  The  particular  occasion  of  it 
proved  to  be  the  alleged  intrusion  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany upon  the  territory  of  the  French.  This  associa- 
tion, by  an  act  of  parliament  in  17JV0,  constituting  it. 
obtained  a  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  on  or 
near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  of  settling  the  country.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  object,  they  incurred  the  jealousy  of  lite 
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French,  DIM  were  forbidden  further  encroachments  on 
the  territory.  The  French  followed  their  interdiction 
by  fitting  military  movements,  stationing  their  troops 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  central  government  at 
the  north,  secured  by  temporary  fortifications. 

At. the  instance  of  the  Ohio  Company,  thus  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  trade,  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia sent  a  messengrr  to  the  French  commandant  on 
the  Ohio,  to  demand  the  reasons  of  his  hostile  move- 
ments, and  to  require  the  evacuation  of  the  French 


forts 


in 


tltat 


That  messenger  was  George 


Washington,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  At  lin- 
early age,  he  was  called  into  the  service  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  exhibited  those  high  qualities,  by  which  he  a' 
length  reached  the  summit  of  human  renown.  1 1  - 
mission  was  accomplished  with  unequalled  ability, 
amid  dangers  and  difficulties  the  most  appalling,  having 
a  party  of  only  eight  men,  and  traversing  a  wilderu«-NS 
of  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  is  needless  to  way 
that  the  French  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
governor  of  Virginia. 

As  the  use  of  force  was  now  resolved  upon,  without 
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any  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  Virginians  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  to  prosecute  their  claims 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Accordingly,  a  regiment  was 
raised  in  the  province,  which,  with  a  small  additional 
force  from  South  Carolina,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington,  as  colonel.  This  force  marched, 
in  April,  1754,  toward  the  Great  Meadows,  lying  within 
the  disputed  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  French.  Not  far  from  this  place,  he  surrounded 
an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them. 
Receiving  soon  an  addition  to  his  troops,  he  advanced 
toward  the  French  Fort  Du  Quesnc,  now  Pittsburg, 
with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the  enemy.  After 
proceeding  a  short  distance,  however,  he  learned  that 
they  had  been  reenforced  from  Canada  ;  upon  which 
he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  enterprise.  Witji  his 
four  hundred  men,  he  was  subsequently  attacked  by 
fifteen  hundred  French,  under  M.  de  Villiers ;  but, 
though  he  fought  lively  for  Bcveral  hours,  his 
force  was  so  inconsiderable  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  capitulating,  though  on  the  most  honora- 
ble terms. 

In  the  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  French  hostili- 
ties, the  mother  country  proposed  a  union  among  the 
colonies ;  the  plan  of  such  a  union  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  bill  it  failed  of  being  carried  into 
ifTect.  At  this  juncture,  the  British  ministry  adopted 
an  artful  project  to  make  the  colonics  consent  to  taxa- 
tion ;  but  this  met  with  no  success.  As  no  alternative 
was  left,  the  crown  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  British  troops,  and  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish,  to  which 
scheme  the  Americans  gave  their  cordial  assent 


In  the  following  year,  (1755,)  General  Brnd<Wk 
was  sent  over  from  England  with  fifteen  hna< 
troops.  lie  was  appointed  to  lead  one  of  the  four 
expeditions  which,  subsequently  to  his  arrival,  in 
a  convention  of  the  colonial  governors,  were  ogreod 
upon.  This  was  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  disastrous  beyond  any  military  event  that  the 
American  annals  had  hitherto  recorded.  Brave,  but 
ignorant  of  Indian  warfare,  —  skilful,  but  undervalu- 
ing the  wiser  counsels  of  Washington,  Braddo»-k 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  without  proper 
precautions.  When  fallen  into  an  Indian  ambusc.i.V 
he  fought,  or  attempted  to  fight,  as  if  he  were  pitt«  ri 
against  a  regular  European  army.  He  undaunted. \ 
stood  their  attack,  but  had  no  means  of  reaching  tlic 
enemy,  who  were  promiscuously  firing  upon  him  from 
the  thick  woods.  He  constantly  sought  to  preserve  a 
regular  onler  of  battle.  The  consequence  was,  tha". 
being  fair  marks  for  the  Indian  gun  or  arrow,  great 
numbers  of  his  soldiers  fell.  Men  and  officers,  csj«-- 
cially  the  latter,  who  were  singled  out,  were  shot 
down.  Of  the  officers  on  horseback,  Washington 
alone  escaped  unhurt. 

As  soon  as  Braddock  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
his  troops  fled  in  confusion  :  Washington  coveml 
their  retreat  with  the  provincials  The  defeat  wn* 
total  ;  three  fourths  of  the  officers,  and  nearly  hail 
the  privates,  being  killed  or  wounded.  After  this 
affair,  the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia  was  open  to  the 
depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

A  second  expedition,  which  had  been  agreed  ujkwi. 
was  designed  to  attack  Crown  Point,  a  French  fori 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.    In  thv 
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the  northern  colonies  were  concerned,  whose  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  four  thousand,  were  collected 
by  the  last  of  June,  17f»5,  ut  Albany.  They  were  led 
by  General  William  Johnson  anil  General  Lyman. 
At  Albany,  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Mohawks, 
under  their  sachem,  Hendrick.  The  arm  ,  arrived  at 
the  south  rnd  of  I^ike  George  the  lat-T  part  of 
August  While  here,  intelligence  wan  received  that  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  two  thousand  strong,  had  landed 
at  South  Bay, — Whitehall,  —  under  command  of  Bamn 
DicsklU,  and  were  marching  towunl  Fort  Kdvvnnl, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  there.  A  party  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ephmim  Williams,  of  Peer- 
field,  Massachusetts,  was  detached  to  intercept  the 
French,  and  save  the  fort.  Dieskau,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  this  detachment  by  having  drawn  it 
into  an  ambush.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  wholly  cut  off,  had  not  the  action  been  precip- 
itated through  an  accidental  meeting  of  two  Indians. 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  was  hailed  by  a 
hostile  Indian  :  44  Whence  came  you  ?  n  44  From 
the  Mohawks,"  he  replied.  44  Whence  came  you  ?  " 
rejoined  Hendrick.  44  From  Montreal,"  was  the  an- 
swer. This  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was 
intended, —  a*  Dieskau  had  ordered  his  flunking  parlies 
to  reserve  their  fire  until  n  discharge  was  made  from 
the  centre.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable.  Colonel  Williams  and  Hendrick  were 
among  the  slain.  The  troops  retreated,  and  joined  the 
main  body.  Here  they  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
issuilants,  rendered  more  formidable  by  success. 

Johnson  was  prepared  to  meet  the  confident,  elated 
French  commander.  The  attack  made  by  Dieskau  was 
vigorously  repulsed,  and  the  enemy,  in  turn,  sought 
safety  by  flight.  The  Americans  pursued  the  retreating 
army,  under  General  Lyman,  —  Johnson  having  been 
wounded  enrly  in  the  action.  The  former  bore  his 
part  in  the  successes  of  the  day,  though  Johnson  con- 
trived to  carry  off  all  the  honors.  Dieskau  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  This  battle 
of  Lake  George  was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
English.  In  the  elevated  tone  of  feeling  which  it 
"nspired,  it  seemed  to  be  an  indemnity  for  the  mor- 
tification cx[K?rienced  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 
The  conquering  army,  however,  stopped  short  of 
Crown  Point,  which  was  not  attacked  at  this  period. 


The  third  expedition  was  against  Nova  Scotia  ;  it 
was  directed  by  Generals  Monckton  and  Winslow,with 
three  thousand  men.  They  sailed  from  Boston  the 
20\\i  of  May,  1755,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Here  they  were  joined  by  throe 
hundred  British  troops,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery  ; 
proceeding  against  Fort  Bcnu  Sejour,  they  invested 
and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  four 
or  five  days.  General  Monekton,  advancing  farllin 
into  the  country,  took  other  forts  in  possession  of  the 
French,  ond  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men,  the  English  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotin. 

A  fourth  expedition  —  that  against  Niagara  —  was 
committed  to  Governor  Shirley.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
Oswego  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1755  ;  and,  Deing 
oblige.]  to  wait  for  supplies,  he  found  the  season  was 
too  fur  advanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario.  He  left 
seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  then  returned  to  Albany.  It  was  not  til! 
the  next  year  (175GJ  that  war  was  formally  declared 
between  France  and  England,  although  a  state  of 
warfare  hud  existed  for  two  years  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1756*,  Governor  Shirley  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Abercrombic  ;  and  after  him  Lord 
Loudon  came  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America.  The  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign  included  an  attack  upon  Niagara 
ond  Crown  Point,  which  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French.  But  the  reduction  of  neither  of  these  im 
portant  posts  was  accomplished,  or  even  attempted, 
this  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  indecision  and  improvi- 
dence of  Abercrombic. 

Dieskau  had  been  succeeded  by  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  a  commander  of  great  ability  and  energy. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1756\  this  officer,  with  eight 
thousand  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  invested 
the  fort  at  Oswego  —  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
held  hy  the  British  in  America  —  and  in  a  few  days  took 
it.  I'pon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Lord  Loudon 
despatched  orders  to  General  Winslow,  on  his  march 
to  Crown  Point,  not  to  proceed.  The  campaign  of 
1757  was  sufficiently  mortifying  to-the  English;  noi 
was  that  of  the  following  year  at  all  less  so,  notwith 
standing  the  great  preparations  made  by  the  British 
parliament  to  prosecute  the  war.  Troops  raised  by 
the  colonics  for  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  ana 
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Crown  Point  were  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  proceed  against  Louisburg ;  hut  so  dilatory  was  he 
in  his  measures,  that  the  place,  by  moans  of  fresh 
reinforcements,  became  too  strong  for  the  English  to 
attempt  it,  and  the  expedition  was  given  up. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  urging  on  their 
victories.  Montcalm,  rinding  the  English  troops  with- 
drawn from  Halifax  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg, 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  n  descent  on  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  George. 
After  a  gallant  defence  of  six  days,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered on  the  2d  of  August,  1757,  thus  giving  to 
Montcalm  the  command  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  western 
frontier.  Contrary  to  stipulation,  the  Indians  were  suf- 
fered to  rob  and  murder  the  prisoners  without  restraint. 
Nearly  half  of  a  New  Hampshire  corps  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  was  missing  after  this  massacre. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Chathnm  was  fortunately 
placed  at  the  head  of  administration  in  1758,  under 
whose  auspices  the  British  arms  recovered  their  wonted 
splendor.  An  almost  constant  train  of  victories  en- 
sued in  the  contests  of  the  English  with  the  French  in 
America.  A  large  number  of  troops  were  raised  in 
New  England,  and  were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  were  three  expeditions 
proposed  —  the  first  against  Louisburg,  the  second 
against  Ticonderoga,  the  third  against  Fort  I)u  Quesne. 
The  attack  on  Louisburg,  by  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Amherst,  and,  next  to  him,  of  General  Wolfe  —  was 
completely  successful.  The  fortress  surrendered  on 
the  26th  of  July,  with  nearly  six  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon.  At  the 
same  time,  Isle  Royal,  St.  Johns,  with  Cape  Breton, 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  attcr  were 
now  masters  of  the  coast,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  were  able  to  obstruct  the  communi- 
cations of  Canada  with  France. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  July,  under  General  Ab- 
ercrombie,  was  a  failure,  and  the  principal  exception  lo 
the  general  tide  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
In  the  nttack  ngainst  the  fort,  nearly  two  thousand 
men  were  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  then  the 
troops  were  summoned  away.  Some  amends  were 
made  for  his  defeat  by  the  taking  of  Fort  Frontennc. 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  by 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men,  under  Colonel 
Bradstreet.  This  was  important  as  contributing  to 
the  success  of  tho  expedition  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne. 

Tho  conduct  of  that  expedition  was  assigned  to 
General  Forbes,  who  collected  for  the  purpose  eight 
thousand  effective  men.  The  attack,  however,  was 
not  made,  as  the  fort  was  deserted  by  the  garrison  the 
evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  army.  The 
place  thus  quietly  taken  possession  of  was  named 
Pittsburg,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  successes  of 
this  year  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  greater  ones 
of  the  next.  Tlie  campaign  of  1759  had  for  in 
object  the  entire  conquest  of  Cannda.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the 
country  by  different  routes,  and  nttuck  all  the  strong- 
holds of  the  French,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec,  were 
the  more  prominent  points  for  assault. 

General  Amherst,  the  successor  of  Abercrombie 
led  one  division  against  Ticonderoga,  which  he  reached 
on  the  22d  of  July,  ond  which 
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no  blow  was  struck,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  Gen- 
eral Pridcaux  took  command  of  the  Becond  division 
of  the  main  army  destined  against  Fort  Niagara,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  6th  of  July  without  molestation. 
The  place  was  immediately  invested,  nnd  on  the 
21th  of  the  month,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Niagara,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Wolfe  was  engaged  in 
the  most  important  enterprise  of  the  campaign, — 
(he  reduction  of  Quebec.  His  force  amounted  to 
fight  thousand  men.  In  June,  first  landing  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  a  little  below  the  city,  he  mnde 
several  attempts  to  reduce  the  place,  but  without  suc- 
•ess.  He  then  conceived  the  almost  desperate  project 
of  ascending  with  his  troops  a  precipice  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  by  which  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  lying  south  and  west  of  the  city, 
could  be  gained,  nnd  thus  the  enemy  reached  in  a  less 
fortified  8|>ot.  This  was  effected  alioul  an  hour  before 
duylight.  Wolfe  was  the  first  man  who  leaped  on 
shore  from  she  boats  which  conveyed  his  tit>ops  to  the 
plnce.  When  he  perceived  the  difficulties  around 
him,  he  said  to  someone  near,  M  1  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  possibility  of  getting  up,  but  we  must  do  our 
endeavor."  His  men  followed,  and,  escaping  the 
French  sentinels  by  a  stratagem,  and  surmounting  the 
dangers  of  the  ascent  up  the  precipice,  they  at  length 
reached  the  heights. 


There,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September, 
Wolfe  met  the  French  army  under  Montcalm,  who, 
till  that  hour,  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  enemy 
in  so  advantageous  a  position.  After  a  severe  and 
bloody  contest,  in  which  both  of  these  brave  comman- 
ders fell,  the  victory  wns  decided  in  fuvor  of  the  English. 
A  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  buttle, 
and  u  thousand  others  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  nmounted  to  about 
six  hundred.  The  capitulation  of  the  city  was  signed 
within  five  days  ufter  the  buttle,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Townsend.  Favorable  terms  were  given  to 
the  garrison,  for  Townsend  knew  that  the  resources 
of  the  French  were  slill  very  considerable. 

In  the  early  purt  of  the  following  year,  the  French 
army  under  M.  do  Levi,  beinn  ^enforced  by  Cana- 
dians nnd  Indians,  engaged  the  English  in  a  bloody 
battle,  but  failed  to  regain  the  city.  Vaudrcuil,  the 
governor,  finding  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  entire 
force  of  the  English,  surrendered  all  the  French  pns. 
sessions  in  Cunndn  on  the  .Nth  of  September,  1760. 
At  this  event,  universal  joy  spread  through  the  colo- 
nies and  public  thanksgivings  were  expressed  to  the 
Ruler  of  nations.  The  southern  colonies  suffered, 
however,  at  this  period,  from  the  Chcrokees ;  but  in 
1761,  the  latter  were  signally  defeated,  ond  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cunndn,  the  Isle  of  Cope  Breton,  and  all  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  nnd  River  St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded 
to  the  British  crowa. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

A  D.  1763  to  1774. 

Kevolltiomart    Period.  —  Attempts   of  the 
British  Parliament  to  tax  America  —  The 
Stamp  Act  —  Opposition  on  the  Part  of  the 
Colonies  —  First  Congress  in  America,  «$v. 
We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  originally  no  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  coloni-ts,  to  bcooflM  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.    Previous  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  such  splendid  accessions  to 
the  British  empire  in  America  were  secured,  no  ode- 
(pate  causes  existed   for  a  separation,  —  at  hast, 
us  the  colonists  were  disposed  to  view  the  subject. 


Had  there  been  a  desire  or  on  intention  to  compass 
such  an  end,  there  were  grounds  indeed  to  which 
they  might  have  appculed  as  a  justification  or  ex- 
cuse. Their  connection  with  the  empire  had,  in 
many  instances,  been  attended  by  oppressions  and  loss- 
es ;  by  wars,  and  consequent  burdens ;  by  onerous 
restraints  imposed  upon  them,  especially  as  to  their 
commerce,  nud  by  the  maleudministrution,  the  pecula- 
tion, and  despotic  conduct  of  the  royal  governors.  Vet 
these  circumstances  had  been  passed  over,  and  it  MM 
not  until  the  subject  of  revenue  and  taxation  was  seri- 
ously, and  as  a  system,  taken  up  by  the  government 
ut  home,  that  the  people  in  America  thought  of  resist- 
ance and  separation.  Then  it  became  a  vital  ques- 
tion with  the  colonies. 
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The  American  people  could  not  approve  of  ex- 
ternal duties  imposed  by  the  home  government,  for 
raising  a  revenue;  yet  they  were  ready  to  submit 
to  such  duties,  provided  they  were  not  immoderate  or 
vexatious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law  called  the  sugar 
act.  This  was  an  act,  passed  in  1764,  by  which  a 
duty  was  laid  on  M  clayed  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  &c, 
&c.,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under  the 
dominion  of  his  majesty."  The  people  of  America 
saw  in  this  art  a  principle  of  injustice  which  might  prove 
destructive  to  their  rights ;  but  this  alone  would  not 
have  led  them  to  permanent  disaffection  or  resistance. 
It  was  internal  taxation  which  they  most  decidedly 
reprobated,  and  this  was  attempted  by  the  British  par- 
liament. The  principle  that  taxation  and  represen- 
tation wore  inseparable,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
theory,  the  genius,  and  the  precedents  of  British 
legislation ;  and  this  principle  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  intentionally  invaded.  The  colonies  were  not 
represented  in  parliament ;  yet  an  act  was  passed  by 
that  body,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  invalidate  ail 
right  and  title  to  their  property. 


The  particular  act  now  referred  to  was  the  **  stamp 
act,"  of  March  23d,  1765,  which  ordained  that  instru- 
ments of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  notes,  &cc,  iu 
the  colonies,  should  be  null  and  void,  unless  executed 
on  "  stumped  "  paper  —  for  which  a  duty  should  be  paid 
to  the  crown.  This  was  designed  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  of  taxation.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  measure  met  with  strenuous  opposition, 
particularly  from  Colonel  Barrc,  whose  eloquence  oo 
the  occasion  lias  often  been  rehearsed. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  passing 
of  the  stamp  act,  than  a  general  feeling  of  indignation 
spread  through  America.  Resolutions  were  passed 
against  it  by  most  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  That  of 
Virginia,  being  then  in  session,  acted  promptly,  in  view 
of  the  exigency,  pussing  resolutions  which  strongly 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament.  To  this  they  were  urged  by  a  sense 
of  their  own  wrongs,  as  well  as  by  the  eloquent  and 
impassioned  appeals  of  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young 
lawyer,  and  member  of  the  house  of  burgesse* . 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  almost  simul- 


Faneull  Had,  Boston,  wtwro  the  rcrolutiontry  mretins*  »rre  hrkt. 


taneously  with  the  proceedings  in  Virginia,  and  before 
the  latter  were  known  in  the  former  colony,  adopted 
measures  to  produce  a  combined  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  parliament.  Letters  were 
addressed  to  the  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies, 
recommending  that  a  congress,  composed  of  deputies 
from  each,  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
in  respect  to  the  general  welfare.  Most  of  the  colo- 
nies, notwithstanding  some  opposition  at  first,  took  an 
interest  in  the  proposal,  and  their  delegates,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  1765,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Their  first  measure  was  to  draft  a  bill 
of  rights,  the  most  essential  of  which  were  an  exclu- 
sive power  to  levy  taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  trial 
by  jury  —  the  existence  of  both  being  now  perilled. 
The  next  measure  was  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  king,  and  petitions  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment.   Similar  petitions  from  the  colonics  not  repre- 


sented at  New  York  were  also  forwarded  to  England. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  prevented 
by  their  governors  from  sending  delegates  to  the 

congress. 

Previously  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  when  the 
stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  there  had  been 
tumultuous  meetings  in  Boston,  in  which  more  or  less 
violence  was  committed  on  the  buildings  and  other 
property  of  certain  obnoxious  individuals,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  distributer  of  stamps,  Arc.  Bill 
when  the  day  arrived,  the  scene  was  imposing  :  the 
bells  tolled,  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut,  and  effi- 
gies of  the  authors  and  friends  of  the  odious  net  were 
carried  about  the  streets,  and  afterward  toni  in  pico-« 
by  the  populace.  Similar  exhibitions  of  public  ind.g- 
nation  and  concern  were  made  in  Newport,  Pruvi- 
deuce,  Portsmouth,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  othet 
places.    The  merchants  and  traders  of  New  York. 
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Philadelphia,  nnd  Boston  entered  into  non-importation 
agreements,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  die  law. 
By  the  1st  of  November,  not  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
was  to  be  had,  in  most  of  the  colonics. 

Although  the  resignation  of  the  stamp  officers  laid 
the  colonists  under  an  inability  to  do  business  according 
to  parliamentary  laws,  yet  ihey  proceeded  as  before,  and 
determined  to  brave  the  consequences.  Vessels  sailed 
from  ports  as  they  were  wont ;  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
though  suspended  for  a  time  in  most  of  the  colonics, 
ut  lengih  undertook  to  proceed  without  the  use  of 
stamps.  In  England,  n  change  in  the  ministry  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  which  was  deemed  a  favorable 
augury  for  the  Americans ;  nnd  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  had  the  elfect  also  of  en- 
lightening the  British  ministry  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
in  America.  Accordingly,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  stamp 
net  was  brought  before  parliament,  which,  being  nd va- 
cated by  some  of  its  most  influential  members,  partic- 
ularly Sir.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden,  was  carried,  against 
a  strong  opposition.  Its  salutary  effect,  however,  wus 
destroyed  by  on  accompanying  declaratory  resolution, 
which  insisted  that  "  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  joy  which  the  Americans  felt  in  view  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act,  though  damped  by  the  "declar- 
atory bill,"  was  sincere  and  deep  ;  and  had  parliament 
ceased  to  meddle  with  their  internal  concerns,  all 
iMiise  of  ill  feeling  from  what  hud  taken  plnco  would 
have  pTissed  over  and  been  forgotten.  But  under  n 
new  ministry,  in  1767,  although  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of 
'.'haiham,  was  at  the  liead  of  it,  a  second  plan  for 
laxing  America  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
.laiiu'lv,  by  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pnste- 
r.  nnl,  painters'  colors,  and  tea.  The  composition  of 
;!.e  new  ministry  was  unfortunate,  in  having  several 
nu  mbers  in  it  who  were  hostile  to  America.  The 
discussion  of  the  bill  took  place  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Put  fiom  the  house,  as  he  was  confined  in 
the  country  by  indisposition.  Wanting  his  powerful 
opposition,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  ussent  on  the  l»0th  of  June.  During  the  same 
session,  were  passed  two  other  acts ;  the  one  estab- 
lishing a  new  hoard  of  custom-houso  officers  in 
America,  and  the  other  restraining  the  legislature  of 
the  province  of  New  York  from  "  passing  any  act 
whatever"  until  they  should  furnish  the  king's  troops 
with  several  required  articles. 

These  acts,  as  soon  us  they  were  known,  excited 
great  alarm  in  the  colonies.  They  became  matters  of 
thorough  discussion  among  the  first  minds  in  the  land, 
and  many  an  able  pen  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  American  rights.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
tlwj  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  written  by  John 
Dickinson.  The  new  duties  were  considered  by  the 
Americans  only  as  n  new  mode  of  extorting  money 
from  them  by  way  of  taxes,  and  the  same  feelings 
produced  by  tlic  stamp  act  were  awakened.  As 
these  duties,  moreover,  were  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  crown  officers,  nnd  to  tlic  maintenance  of 
troops  in  America,  it  only  added  to  the  serious  appre- 
hensions which  already  existed.  It  had  long  been  a 
favorite  object  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  to  establish  in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from 
which  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  judges,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown  should  be  paid,  inde|>cndcnt  of 
the  annual  grants  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  On 


this  subject,  the  house  of  representatives  in  Massa- 
chusetts maintained,  with  equal  firmness,  their  former 
resolution.  They  also  denounced  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  of  customs,  as  n  dangerous  innova- 
tion, and  an  unnecessary  increase  of  crown  officers. 
While  they  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  ideas  of  independence 
of  the  parent  country.  The  house,  moreover,  at  the 
same  session,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  colo- 
nies, stating  the  difficulties  that  were  likely  to  arise 
by  the  operation  of  the  late  nets  of  parliament,  nnd 
requesting  their  cooperation  for  redress. 

The  other  colonies  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  and  joined  in  applying  to  the  king  for 
relief.  The  circular  letter  created  alarm  in  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  They  considered  it  as  un  attempt  to  con- 
vene another  congress,  in  order  to  concert  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  min- 
istry viewed  with  peculiar  dread  any  union  and  concert 
nmong  the  colonies,  and  using  every  effort  to  prevent 
it,  sought  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  circular  ;  but  in 
vain.  The  ministerial  mandate  to  disregard  its  recom- 
mendations was  promptly  set  at  defiance  among  the 
several  colonies.  In  the  meuu  time,  the  new  ImmipI  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs  entered  on  the  dimes 
of  their  office  at  Boston.  This  occasioned  n  collision 
between  the  people  nnd  the  public  authorities,  m 
relation  to  a  vessel  laden  with  wines,  which  armed 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  May,  1768.  As  the  duties  had 
been  evaded  for  the  most  |>art,  nnd  n  discovery  of  the 
fact  was  subsequently  made,  the  vessel  was  seized  for 
a  false  entry,  nnd  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  a 
man-of-war  for  protection.  A  mob  of  the  people  of 
the  city  was  immediately  raised,  who  took  summary 
vengeunce  on  the  custom-house  officers  by  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence,  and  by  damage  done  to  their  houses 
This  proceeding,  however,  was  disapproved  by  the 
council  of  the  town. 

The  expectation  of  nn  armed  force  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  aid  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  keep  the  public 
peace,  only  served  to  increase  the  alarm,  discontent, 
and  opposition  that  had  begun  so  extensively  to  pre- 
vail, as  well  as  to  call  forth  some  degree  of  prepara- 
tion to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  It  was  keenly  felt  that 
nil  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
were  unconstitutional,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  British  liberty,  and  were  designed  to  oppress  and 
humble  the  colonies.  When  two  regiments  of  British 
troops  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, about  the  last  of 
September,  the  magistrates  and  people  of  the  town 
would  not  provide  for  them  ;  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  secure  for  them  such  quarters  as  he  could  find.  Bos- 
ton, as  might  have  been  expected,  now  became  n  scene 
of  confusion  and  misrule.  Quarrels  arose  between 
the  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  did  not  sooner  break  out  in  bloody  contests. 

This  state  of  things  in  the  colonies  provoked  the 
parliament  to  a  measure  utterly  subversive  of  liberty 
nnd  the  constitution.  This  consisted  in  giving  author- 
ity to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  —  and  the  same 
was  in  its  nature  applicable  to  the  other  colonies  —  to 
take  notice  of  such  persons  as  might  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son, or  misprision  of  treason,  that  they  might  be  sent 
to  England  and  tried  there.  This  was  a  step  quite 
beyond  endurance  ;  and  instead  of  intimidating,  as 
was  intended,  it  served  to  unite  the  colonics  in  a  de 
termination  to  defend  their  rights. 


-  ,  .  - 
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It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that,  during  the  session 
of  parliament  in  1769,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  act  imposing  new  duties,  for  it  had 
become  somewhat  unpopular  in  Great  Britain  itself; 
yet  Lord  North,  afterward  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  desired  to  see  America  humbled  at 
their  feet,  before  such  a  measure  of  leniency  should 
be  passed  in  her  favor.  Yet  in  the  subsequent  session 
of  1770,  while  combinations  still  existed  in  America, 
und  while  the  colonies  had  made  no  submission,  the 
canoxious  act  of  1767  was  repeuled,  except  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  tea.  This  was  by  no  meaus  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Americans ;  but  it  served  in  some  measure 
to  tranquillize  their  minds.  Still,  as  the  troops  were 
continued  at  Boston,  and  the  other  revenue  acts  und 
the  acts  of  trado  were  yet  enforced  by  the  new  board 
of  commissioners,  a  state  of  extreme  irritation  was 
kept  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  collisions  and  quarrels 
were  perpetuated  in  Boston. 

These  contentions  were  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  at  last  a  guard,  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Preston,  fired  upon  the  Boston  ians  in  a  quarrel,  and 
eleven  persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  This 
tragical  event  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1770,  and  aroused  a  deep  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  however,  were  all  ac- 
quitted upon  trial,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter ;  but  the  anniversary  of  the  event, 
called  the  Boston  Massacre,  was  observed  for  a  long 


time  afterward,  with  great  solemnity.  Fresh  causes  of 
irritation  arose  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  would  c.v 
ceed  our  limits  to  narrate;  but  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  language  of  an  able  historian,  that 44  the  half-way 
measures  of  the  administration,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  had  not  and  could  not  satisfy  the  Amer- 
icans. No  half-way  measures,  indeed,  could  avail. 
They  might  palliate,  but  could  not  cure  the  evil.  The 
relinquishment  of  the  right,  as  well  as  the  practice, 
of  taxing,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  colonies,  would  alone  satisfy  them.  On  these 
points  no  compromise  was  possible." 

Salaries  given  to  the  governor  and  justices  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  Massachusetts,  independent  of  any  pro- 
vincial grant  which  had  yet  been  accorded,  produced 
intense  dissatisfaction,  and  the  flame  was  kept  up  by 
prolonged  disputes  between  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
the  assembly,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  parliament. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  leading  patriots  of  Amer- 
ica now  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  mighty 
struggle  which  seemed  forced  upon  them.  Great 
Britain  was  determined  not  to  relax,  and  the  colonics 
were  equally  resolved  not  to  submit.  For  them  to 
remain  long  in  this  condition  appeared  impossible. 

It  was,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  contingency 
of  opposition  by  force  of  arms,  that  committees  of 
correspondence  between  tho  colonics  were  proposed 
and  appointed,  so  that  unity  of  action  might  be  in- 
sured.  The  hostility  of  the  people  of  " 


Throwing  the  Tea  Into  the  Hutx*. 


was  increased,  about  this  time,  (1773,)  against  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  certain  letters  which  these  gentlemen 
had  sent  to  England  in  some  previous  year,  on  the 
subject  of  American  affairs.  These  letters,  by  their 
exaggerated  statements,  and  recommendation  of  co- 
ercive measures,  greatty  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  countries  ;  and  Massachusetts,  by  her  assem- 
bly, sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Gov- 
ernor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver. 
But  the  royal  assent  was  not  obtained. 

During  these  transactions  in  America,  the  British 
ministry  were  devising  a  plan  for  introducing  tea  into 
die  country,  notwithstanding  the  non-importation  agree- 


ments  among  the  colonists.  The  plan  which  they 
dbviMd  was  likely  to  succeed,  could  they  pet  tlie 
ten  landed.  But  though  the  F.ast  India  Compnnv 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it,  such  was  the  vigilance 
employed,  that  neither  at  Philadelphia  nor  Ne  w  York 
could  it  he  introduced  among  the  citizens.  In  Boston, 
it  was  feared  that,  as  the  loaded  vessels  lay  in  the  har- 
bor, the  tea  would  be  landed  in  small  quantities.  Tr 
prevent  this,  several  men,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  In- 
dians, boarded  the  ships  during  the  night,  and  threw 
their  cargoes  into  the  water.  The  contents  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  were  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  En£ 
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fund,  a  deep  filling  of  resentment  was  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  ministry.  A  bill  interdicting  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  thtr  town  of  Boston,  and  also  the 
landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  that  port,  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
king  on  the  21st  of  June,  1774.  The  charter  of  the 
colony,  so  long  the  eyesore  of  the  ministry,  was  the 
next  object  of  attack,  and  several  fundamental  altera- 
lions  of  it  were  effected.  Among  other  things,  they 
materially  changed,  or  totally  repealed,  the  laws  relating 
to  town  meetings  and  the  election  of  jurors.  The 
people  now  felt  that  they  were  stripped  of  some  of  their 
dearest  rights  and  privileges.  In  New  England,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  town  meet- 
ings had  been  cherished  by  the  inhabitants.  Here 
tin  y  had  been  wont  to  meet,  not  merely  as  men 
and  citizens,  but  as  Christians  ;  making  regulations 
not  only  for  the  ordinary  internal  police  of  their 
communities,  but  for  the  vital  purposes,  also,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  of  set- 
tling and  maintaining  their  clergy. 

The  British  government  passed  several  other  most 
unjust,  coercive  measures,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed  ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  produce  a  keen 
sense  both  of  injury  and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
onists, and  only  increased  their  determination  to  resist 
the  authority  usurped  over  them.  To  carry  the  plans 
of  the  government  into  effect,  General  Gage  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  with  their  usual  courtesy ; 


but  he  found  them  supremely  indignant  in  regard  to 
the  late  acts  of  ministerial  oppression  and  tyranny, 
panic  ilarly  the  "  port  bill."  The  other  colonists  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  various  ways  expressed  their 
sympathies  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
In  Virginia,  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton was  to  be  shut,  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  "  fast- 
ing, humiliation,  and  prayer." 

'like  necessity  of  another  general  congress,  and  a 
more  intimate  union  of  the  colonics,  was  now  per- 
ceived by  all ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  del- 
egates were  appointed,  cither  by  the  regular  assem- 
blies, or  by  conventions  of  the  people,  in  all  the 
colonies  except  Georgia,  to  attend  a  congress  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  All  the  colonies 
except  Massachusetts,  though  firmly  opposed  to  the  late 
claims  of  the  parent  country,  were  still  very  desirous 
of  a  reconciliation,  yet  with  the  security  of  their  rights. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  Massachusetts  people  had  be- 
come  too  much  imbittercd  and  alienated  to  seek  any 
redress,  except  by  force  of  arms.  They  were  will- 
ing, however,  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  other  col- 
onists, and  to  make  a  trial  of  other  measures.  John 
Adams  is  reported  to  have  said  in  conversation  with 
one  of  his  associates,  after  their  appointment,  "  1 
suppose  we  must  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  enter  into 
non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non-exportation 
agreements ;  but  they  will  be  of  no  avail ;  we  shall 
have  to  resist  by  force." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXV. 
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Second  Congress  —  Oppressive  and  coercive 
Measures  of  Parliament  —  Fruitless  At- 
tempts at  Reconciliation  —  Preparations  of 
the  Colonists  for  Defence,  Q-c. 

The  second  general  congress  since  the  peace  of 
1763  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1771.  They  chose  for  their  president  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia;  and  for 
their  secretary  Charles  Thompson,  a  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia. By  this  most  able  congress,  whose  measures 
became  so  important,  tlie  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
was  first  of  all  approved,  which  was  highly  gratifying 
|0  the  people  of  that  colony.  They  also  recommend- 
ed the  continuance  of  contributions  for  the.  relief  of 
the  sufferers  at  Boston.  During  the  session  of  this 
congress,  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  expresses  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
I'hev  nest  appointed  a  committee  to  state  the  rights  of 


the  colonies,  the  violations  of  these,  and  the  means 
of  redress.  The  declaration  was  drawn  up  in  an  able 
and  candid  manner,  and  it  was  agreed  to  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing peaceable  measures,  viz.:  1.  To  enter  into 
a  non-importation  association ;  2.  To  prepare  an  id* 
dress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America  ;  and,  3.  To  pre- 
pare a  loyal  address  to  bus  majesty. 

The  addresses,  as  they  were  published,  can  never  be 
read  without  being  admired,  not  merely  for  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  rights  of  the  country  were  main- 
tained, but  for  unexampled  elevation  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  energy  and  elegance  of  diction. 
These  state  papers  were  drawn  up  with  an  ability  which 
evinced  the  high  standing  of  the  members  of  that  au- 
gust assembly,  as  scholars  as  well  as  statesmen,  Ijord 
Chatham  declared  that  though  he  had  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master  spirits  of 
the  world,  **  yei,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sa- 
gacity, and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men 
could  stand  in  preference  of  this  congress."  The 
address  to  the  king  breathed  the  finest  spirit  of  affee- 
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tion,  loyalty,  and  obedience.  After  having  despatched 
its  business,  congress  dissolved  on  the  26th  of  October, 
with  a  recommendation  that  another  congress  be  held 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  unless  their  grievances 
before  that  time  should  be  redressed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  approved  by 
the  colonies ;  and  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple agreed  with  the  major  part  of  the  delegates  to  that 
body,  that  the  pacific  measures  adopted  would  be 
successful.  But  others  thought  differently ;  even  in 
;ongrcss,  Patrick  Henry  and  Mr.  Adams  dissented  from 
the  opinion  of  Richard  Henry  *Lee,  George  Washington, 
and  the  larger  number  of  the  members.  The  former 
gentlemen  felt  persuaded  that  tho  contest  must  ulti- 
mately be  decided  by  force. 


In  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1775,  Lord  Chatham  made  a  motion  for 
the  recall  of  the  troops  from  Boston.  He  accompa- 
nied this  motion  by  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches . 
but  though  supported  by  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers, it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
not,  however,  prevented,  by  the  known  determination 
of  the  ministers  to  coerce  obedience,  from  presenting 
to  the  house,  soon  after,  a  conciliatory  bill ;  but  that 
also  was  decisively  rejected.  As  parliament  was  now 
resolved  to  enforce  obedience  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, that  body,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  augmented 
both  the  army  and  navy ;  and  with  a  view  the  more 
effectually  to  embarrass  New  England,  and  starve  hei 
into  obedience,  restricted  her  trade  with  the  other  pam 
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of  the  empire,  and  prohibited  her  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Most  of  the  other  colonies,  soon 
after,  were  restricted  in  like  manner.  This  was  a 
measure  as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel,  and  nerved  the 
Americans  to  a  more  determined  resistance. 

At  this  period,  earnest  attempts  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, by  certain  friends  of  America  and  of  peace,  to 
produce  a  reconciliation  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies.  These  attempts  were  iri  the  shape 
of  indirect  negotiations  with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Eng- 
1 ;  but  though  concessions  in  the  plans  proposed 


were  made  on  both  sides,  yet  they  were  not  so  consid- 
erable as  to  suit  both  parties.  According  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's remark,  "  Massachusetts  must  suffer  all  the  haz- 
ards and  mischiefs  of  war,  rather  than  admit  the  niter- 
ntion  of  her  charters  and  laws  by  parliament.  They 
who  can  give  up  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary 
safety,  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.'1  The  alter- 
ation of  the  laws  and  charters  of  the  colonies,  and  oth- 
er acts,  involving  direct  claims  of  sovereignty,  which 
could  not  be  admitted  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  nil  justice 
and  freedom,  would  not  be  abandoned  on  the  part  of 
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Britain,  and  couUl  not  be  yielded  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica. An  apparent  defection  in  New  York  encouraged 
the  ministry  to  hope  that  the  confederacy  of  the 
colonics  was  broken ;  hut  as  that  province,  like  all  the 
rest,  claimed  an  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  the 
jwtition  of  its  assembly  was  denied  a  hearing  before 
parliament.  New  York  could  then  hut  make  common 
?ause  with  the  other  colonies.  No  attention  was  paid, 
in  America,  at  this  timet  to  a  circular  of  the  British 
secretary  of  state,  forbidding  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  congress  in  the  following  May.  These  were 
chosen,  eventually,  from  the  whole  thirteen  colo- 
nies. 

The  preparations  of  the  Americans  for  defence  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  danger.  The  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  arms,  and  ammunition  of  every 
Kind,  was  encouraged.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
all  was  vigilance  and  activity.  Every  person  capable 
of  hearing  ami*  was  to  lie  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, and  arms  and  provisions  were  collected  and  de- 
posited at  the  towas  of  Worcester  and  Concord. 
Though  a  desperate  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  ns  well  as  the  other  colonies, 
were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commence  the 
attack;  but  were  r<  solved  to  rejwl  by  force  the  first 
hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
mander. An  opportunity  foon  offered  to  bring  their 
n  solution,  as  well  as  courage,  to  the  test.  On  the 
ISth  of  April,  1~7"»,  a  detachment  of  troops  moved 
from  Boston  to  destroy  the  warlike  and  other  stores 
deposited  at  Concord  ;  ami  the  next  day,  the  "battle 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  followed,  in  which  the 
British  first  commenced  actual  hostilities,  by  firing  on 
the  militia  collected  at  the  former  place. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  redeemed  the  pledge 
they  had  often  given  to  defend  their  rights  at  the 
h  i/iird  of  their  lives.  The  British  were  repulsed,  and 
rompellcd,  with  no  inconsiderable  loss,  to  return  to 
Boston.  The  news  of  this  engagement  soon  spread 
through  the  colonies.  All  New  England  was  in  arms, 
and  thousands  speedily  marched  toward  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  imme- 
diately resolved  that  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men 
»hould  be  raised,  and  the  other  New  Eneland  colonics 


were  requested  to  furnish  an  additional  number  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  treasurer  was  directed 
to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  use 
of  the  province  ;  and  they  declared  that  the  citizens 
were  no  longer  under  any  obligations  of  obedience  to 
(Governor  Gage.  Even  after  this,  the  people  could 
truly  profess  to  be  the  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of 
their  king,  as  they  were  able  to  prove,  and  did  provo 
in  a  statement  to  their  agent  in  England,  Dr.  Franklin 
that  the  British  troops  were  the  aggressors  in  the  fight 
at  Lexington.  The  loss  of  nearly  three  hundred  men. 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  British  before  they 
reached  Boston,  and  that  of  nearly  one  hundred  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  was  too  considerable  to 
allow  the  minds  of  either  party  to  bo  content  without 
other  contests  for  supremacy. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress, on  the  10th  of  May,  177.r>,  was  quite  opportune, 
as  the  results  of  its  deliberations,  also,  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  Congress  unanimously  determined 
that  the  "  colonies  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  "  at 
the  same  time,  however,  an  ardent  wish  was  expressed 
for  a  restoration  of  former  harmony  between  the 
parent  country  and  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  a 
dutiful  petition  to  the  king  wns  resolved  upon.  On  the 
lf>th  of  June,  George  Washington,  n  member  of  their 
own  body,  was  appointed  commander-irvchicf  of  the 
army  then  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  This  appointment  he  accepted  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  diffidence,  and  disinterested- 
ness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  short  but  manly  ad- 
dress to  congress  on  this  occasion,  he  observed,  "  As 
to  j>ay,  sir,  1  beg  leave  to  assure  the  congress  that,  as 
no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  ma  e 
any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses.  These,  1  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire."  With  all  due  solemnity,  the 
congress  assured  him  that  they  would  sustain  him, 
and  adhertTto  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
cause  of  the  country. 

The  novel  situation  in  which  the  American  people 
were  now  placed  rendered  it  peculiarly  proper  for 
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The  House  Mill  al  Cambridge  occupied  by  General  Washington  u  bit 


them  to  declare  to  the  world  the  causes  which  induced 
.hem  to  take  up  arms.  This  was  done  by  their  rep- 
resentatives, on  the  6th  of  July,  in  a  full  and  eloquent 
statement  of  the  various  acts  of  the  British  parliament, 
in  violation  uf  their  rights,  and  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  the  administration  to  enforce  them.  They  concluded 
their  declaration  by  a  devout  appeal  to  the  God  of 
nations  in  the  following  terms :  M  With  an  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly 
implore  his  divine  goodness,  to  protect  us  happily 
through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries 
to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
relievo  the   empire   from  tlie  calamities  of  civil 


war, 


I 


General  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the 
2d  of  July,  and  there  took  command  of  the  American 
army.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  that  its  means  afforded.  Regular  en- 
listments were  commenced,  and  congress  recommend- 
ed that  all  effective  men  in  every  colony,  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  be  formed  into  a  reg- 
ular militia,  be  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  that 
one  fourth  part  of  them  be  selected  for  minutc-mm, 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice.  A  com- 
mittee of  safety,  also,  was  recommended  to  each 
colony,  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  respective 
colonies.  These  recommendations  luid  the  force  of 
laws.  Several  plans  of  reconciliation  were  proposed 
about  this  period,  but  none  of  them  were  adopted  by 
the  American  congress. 

During  the  session  of  congress  now  held,  Dr. 
Franklin  submitted  to  its  consideration  articles  of 
confederation  and  union  among  the  colonies.  These, 
though  not  acted  upon  definitely,  were  made  public, 
and  have  been  considered  as  containing  the  plan  of 
union  afterward  adopted  by  congress  and  submitted  to 
the  colonics  for  their  approbation.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  Massachusetts,  the  disputes 
between  the  royal  governors  and  the  colonists  became 
more  serious.    The  people,  in  most  instances,  took 


possession  of  the  public  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
even  the  public  money,  and  assumed  the  powers  of" 
government.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  measures 
for  self-defence,  their  views  did  not  yet  extend  to  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

As  arms  were  necessary  in  the  event  of  further 
resistance,  an  enterprise  was  planned  in  Connecticut, 
early  in  May,  1775,  to  procure  a  partial  supply  of 
these,  as  well  as  to  secure  an  important  military  post 
in  this  country.  This  was  the  taking  of  the  fort  of 
Ticondcroga,  which  was  effected  by  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The  garrison,  then  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  men,  was  surprised  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  As  the  commandant 
was  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort,  he  asked  by  what 
authority.  Colonel  Allen,  in  a  singularly  bold  and 
orig.nal  manner,  replied,  "  In  the  name  of  the  grra! 
Jehovah  and  tho  continental  congress."  A  large 
amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  thus  secured. 
Crown  Point  was  taken  peaceable  possession  of  scoo 
after  by  Colonel  Wonicr. 

Alx>ut  the  lust  of  May,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  with  rcenforcements,  arrived  at  Bl«- 
ton,  with  fresh  orders  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
colonists  —  a  work  they  believed  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished. The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  (June  17)  soon 
convinced  them  that  they  had  to  meet  bold  and  deter- 
mined spirits,  and  that  they  must  be  engaged  in  other 
scenes  than  those  of  fishing  and  fowling,  in  which 
they  had  flattered  themselves  they  should  be  prin- 
cipally employed  in  America.  In  this  battle,  three 
thousand  men,  composing  the  flower  of  the  British 
armv,  were  engaged.  Their  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  less  than  half  that  number. 
The  British  were  twice  repulsed  ;  but,  the  amrminrtroo 
of  the  Americans  having  failed,  they  were  forced  to 
retreat.  Although  the  ground  was  lost,  they  re- 
garded this  as  a  victory. 

After  this  battle,  the  intelligence  of  which  thrnled 
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every  American  heart,  the  enemy  were  so  closely 
shut  up  in  Boston  by  the  nrmy  under  the  command 
of  Washington,  that  they  were  compelled,  through  the 
remainder  of  tlie  campaign,  to  content  themselves 
with  a  few  predatory  excursions  to  the  islands  in 
Boston  Bay  and  along  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts. 
The  manner  in  which  this  sort  of  warfare  was  carried 
on  is  shown  by  the  wanton  burning  of  Charlcstown 
and  Falmouth. 

Ou  the  5th  of  September,  congress  met  again,  ami 
entered  on  the  arduous  duties  assigned  them.  That 
body,  being  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
attack  the  colonies  by  the  way  of  Canada,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  this  by  taking  possession  of  the 
fortresses  in  that  province  before  reinforcements 
should  be  received  from  England.  Though  late  in 
the  season,  Canada  was  invaded  by  the  American 
forces.  One  detachment  entered  the  country  by  the 
way  of  Lake  Champluin,  under  the  command  of 
(ieneral  Montgomery ;  and,  after  a  severe  action  at 
St.  John's,  took  possession  of  Montreal,  and  arrived 
parly  in  December  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  An- 
other detachment,  under  the  command  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  entered  Canada  by  the  River  Kennebec  and 
through  the  wilderness,  suffering  incredible  hnrdships, 
on  the  route,  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  Only  a  part 
of  the  troops  arrived  before  Quebec  to  join  the  forces 
of  Montgomery.  This  bravo  general  fell  in  a  des- 
perate but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  that  city. 

During  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  American  army 
before  Boston  was  unable,  for  want  of  ammunition,  to 
engage  in  any  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy, 
who  held  that  place;  and  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
-Achievement,  as  General  Washington  observed  in  a 
communication  to  congress,  "  to  maintain  a  post  within 
mtisket  shot  of  the  enemy,  for  six  mouths  together, 
without  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  one 
army  and  recruit  another  within  that  distance  of  twenty 
odd  British  regiments."  Regular  governments,  follow", 
•ng  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  were  now  commenced 
in  several  of  the  provinces,  not,  however,,  without  the 
apprehensions  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress that  this  was  a  step  necessarily  leading  to  hide- 
pendence,  for  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared. 
The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconciliation  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  their  second  petition  to  the 
king  ;  but  no  answer  was  given  to  it.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October, 
accused  tlie  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion, 
remarking  that  "  the  rebellious  war  carried  on  by  them 
was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  independent 
empire." 

Determined  war  was  now  to  bo  waged  against  the 
colonists,  and  a  force  sent  out  sufficiently  powerful  to 
compel  submission,  even  without  a  struggle.  Accord- 
ingly, parliament  passed  some  very  extraordinary  acts, 
unknown  to  the  spirit  of  a  civilized  age,  against  her 
•  American  people.  All  trade  with  the  colonics  was 
prohibited,  and  the  colonists  declared  open  enemies. 
Vhrir  vessels  and  persons  were  made  liable  to  seizure. 
Persons  found  in  captured  vessels  were  to  be  put  on 
board  any  other  armed  British  vessel,  and  considered 
as  having  entered  his  majesty's  service  ;  and  by  this 
tihtuis  mi«;h:  be  compelled  to  fit»ht  against  their  own 
i.uiitiirymeii  ami  rvlri'ives.  Royal  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  imthoNlv  to  ^mtit  pardon  on  submis- 
sion *o  individuals  and  to  colonies  ;  and  thus  the  hope 
was  entertained  of  creating  divisions  among  them. 


Reprisals  were  now  ordered  by  congress,  and  the 
American  ports  were  opened  to  all  the  world  except 
Great  Britain.  Congress  also  recommended  to  all  the 
colonies  to  form  governments  for  themselves,  and 
independence  became  seriously  contemplated  by  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  —  that  is,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  —  General  Washington  adopted  the  plan  of 
taking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  fortify 
ing  them,  as  these  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  Brit, 
ish  shipping  there.  This  was  accordingly  effected  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  w  ithout  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  enemy.  The  surprise  of  the  latter 
the  next  morning,  cannot  be  easily  conceived  ;  and  it 
was  at  once  determined  to  evacuate  Boston,  which 
they  now  did.  On  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Howe,  successor  of  Genera 
Gage,  sailed  for  Halifax.  Washington,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  immediately  marched  into  tho  town.  While 
these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  north,  on 
attempt  was  made,  in  June  and  July,  to  destroy  the  fort 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, by  (ieneral  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The 
British,  however,  were  repulsed,  after  an  action  of 
upward  of  ten  Injurs,  with  great  injury  to  their 
ships,  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  subject  of  Independence  was  brought  before  con- 
gress, on  the  7th  of  June,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one 
of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
declaring  that  "  the  united  colonies  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  arc  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  stale  of 
Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved." 
On  the  8th,  the  resolution  was  debated  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  It  was  eloquently  supported  by 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
John  Dickinson.  On  the  10th,  it  was  adopted  in 
committee  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  colonies.  To 
afford  time  for  greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  was 
|>ostponcd  in  the  house  until  the  1st  of  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. On  tho  1st  of  July,  ogreeably  to  nppointment, 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lcc  was  resumed  in  that  body 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  assented 
to  by  all  the  colonics  except  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported 
by  tho  special  committee  on  the  28th  of  June,  and,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  came  before  congress  for  final  de- 
cision. It  received  the  vote  of  every  colony,  and 
was  signed  by  the  several  members.  No  greater 
question,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, 
and  having  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  was  ever  debated  and  decided  by  a  delibera- 
tive assembly.  It  gave  birth  to  a  new  empire  nnd  to 
a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  attempt  had  been  made  at 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  royal  commissioners 
but  in  vain,  as  the  terms  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people.  Subsequent  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  after  the  cu'iu  of  thf:  declaration  of  in- 
dependence ;  hut  il  was  then  too  lu!e.  The  die  was  cast. 
The  terms  proposed  in  even-  case,  ns  ihoy  amounted 
to  Utile  more  than  pardon  on  submission  and  return 
to   allegiance,  without   a   guaranty  against  future 
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oppressions,  were  promptly  rejected.  The  declaration 
of  independence  had  produced  a  new  political  s:atc  in 
America.  Allegiance  was  now  transferred  to  the 
several  states,  and  Americans  adhering  to  the  king  or  to 
the  enemies  of  the  states,  and  giving  them  aid,  were 
considered  as  guilty  of  treason. 

Proposals  for  reconciliation  were  soon  followed  by 
charges  and  commands,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, as  the  affairs  of  America  assumed  a  more 
gloomy  aspect.  All  persons  assembled  together  in 
urms  against  his  majesty's  government  were  ordered 
to  disband  themselves,  and  return  to  their  dwellings, 
there  to  remain  in  a  peaceable  and  quiet  manner. 
All  general  or  provincial  congresses,  conventions, 
committees,  &c,  having  in  view  the  levying  of  money, 
raising  troops,  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  and  imprison- 
ing or  molesting  his  majesty's  subjects,  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Pardons  were  offered  to  those  who  should 
return  to  their  allegiance  within  a  given  time,  of  which 
■omo  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  troops  availed 


themselves.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  such  a 
proclamation,  as  far  as  possible,  General  Washingtoo 
deemed  it  necessary  soon  nfter  to  issue  an  opposing 
proc  la  mation. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  campaign  of  1776 
was  unfortunate  for  America.  The  scene  of  military 
operations  during  this  year  was  transferre  d  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  York.  General  \Vnshinir<>n, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British, 
anticipating  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  had  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  with  the  principal  part  of  hi? 
troops.  General  Howe  and  his  army  followed  soon 
after,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  took  possession  of  S:a:en 
Island,  where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  his  brother. 
Lord  Howe,  with  a  fleet  and  rcenforcement  of  tntops. 
The  British  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand 
strong,  was  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than 
the  American.  The  latter  were  composed  of  militia, 
or  troops  enlisted  for  a  year  only,  and  were  beside 
unaccustomed  to  military  life  and  discipline.  They 
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amounted  in  all  to  little  more  than  seventeen  thousand 

men. 

Soon  after  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  near  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  27th  of  August,  which  resulted  disastrously 
for  the  Americans,  —  the  British  having  attacked  that 
portion  of  Washington's  army  which  was  encamped 
there,  —  he  abandoned  the  city  of  Now  York,  and  the 
strong  places  in  its  vicinity  were  taken  by,  or  given  up 
to,  the  enemy.  All  that  had  been  gained  in  Canadn 
the  preceding  year,  was  lost  in  thu  course  of  this 
campaign. 

On  retiring  from  New  York,  Washington,  with  his 
army,  occupied  for  a  short  time  the  heights  of  Haerlem, 
nnd  several  stations  in  that  neighborhood,  during 
which  time  he  had  n  slight  skirmish  with  a  considcra- 
hie  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  appeared  on  the 
plains  between  the  two  camps  —  killing  and  wounding 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  The  principal  benefit 
of  this  action  was  its  influence  in  reviving  the  depress  d 
spirits  of  the  whole  army.  Retiring  from  Haerlem  with 
a  portion  of  his  forces,  the  American  commander  took 
up  his  position  at  White  Plains.    Here,  on  the  '28th 


of  October,  after  on  indecisivo  engagement,  the 
Americans,  now  greatly  reduced  by  the  return  of  the 
militia,  by  sickness  and  other  casualties  of  war,  crossed 
the  North  River,  into  New  Jersey.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  the  whole  force  under  the  command  of 
General  Washington  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  hundred. 
With  this  small  number,  the  American  general  was 
obliged  to  fly  before  a  superior  force,  under  Lord  Com* 
wallis ;  and  even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  dimin- 
ished, on  its  march  to  the  Ifelawarc,  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey  and  Man  land 
brigades.    On  crossing  the  Delaware,  about  the  10th 

!  of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about 
seventeen  hundred  men.  The  object  of  the  enemy 
was  to  get  possession  of  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  th« 
ice  would  enable  them  to  puss  the  Delaware.  Tho 
loss  of  that  city  seemed  inevitable.  Congress,  then 
sitting  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  of  D<  <  <  m!»  r  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  for  greater  safety.  In  this  gloomy 
and  almost  desperate  state  of  public  affairs,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Americans  remained  firm  and  detenu. m  l 

i  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXX  XVI. 

A  D.  1778  to  1779. 

Capture  of  Hessians  —  Victory  at  Princeton  — 
Battles  at  Rrandywine  and  German foirn  — 
Confaif  ration  of  the  States  —  Capture  of 
liurgoyne,  $mc. 

Br  on  net  of  congress,  the  project  of  raising  eighty- 
eight  battalions  to  serve  during  the  war  was  entered 
upon,  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  given  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  ;  nnd,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  hinds  were  promised  to  those  officers  and 
soldiers  who  should  continue  in  service  through  the 
war.  To  impart  greater  efficiency  to  tho  defence 
uf  the  country,  Washington  was  invested  with  unlimited 
military  powers  for  the  term  of  six  months,  unless 
sooner  terminated  bv  eontrrcss.    He  met  tho  respon- 


sibility with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  wisdom.  At 
this  period,  he  felt  that  an  effort  was  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  to  induce 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  fi>r  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Such  an  effort  he  put  forth  in  nn  attempt  to  surprise  a 
body  of  Hessians  encamped  at  Trenton.  In  this  ho 
succeeded,  in  n  manner  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  his  military  capacity.  It  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  December,  1776,  that  he  mado 
the  attack,  after  suffering  great  hardships  in  his 
march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware  in  a  cold  and 
stormy  night.  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and 
more  tlian  nine  hundred  were  token  prisoners. 

This  enterprise  produced  the  effect  which  Washing- 
ton sought.     It  equally  elevated  tho  hopes  of  the 
Americans,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  British, 
i  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
I  which  was  deeidedlv  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Thni 
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battle  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  bold  measures 
which  only  great  minds  conceive  and  execute.  Instead 
of  encountering  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  met  him 
with  a  superior  force,  or  attempting  to  retreat  before 
him, either  of  which  seemed  equally  hazardous,  Wash- 
ington left  the  enemy  in  their  encampment,  marched 
»  Princeton  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  surprised  the 
British  troops  ut  that  place,  all  of  which  he  effected 
in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  and  in  so 
v-cret  a  manner,  that  Cornwallis  knew  nothing  of  the 
movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  afford  his  countrymen 
tssistance. 

At  this  time,  the  American  army,  notwithstanding 
«P  the  efforts  which  liad  been  made  by  congress, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  Washington  quitted 
his  winter  encampment  at  Morristown  ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  British  army  moved  from  Brunswick, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  it  during  the  winter. 
Many  movements  of  the  respective  armies  followed, 
but  neither  seemed  to  have  a  definite  plan  of  operation. 
At  length,  the  British  General  Howe  left  New  Jersey, 
and,  embarking  at  Sandy  Hook  with  sixteen  thousand 
men,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  11th  of  August,  in  Maryland.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  his  design  was  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  prevent  this,  Washington  immediately 
put  his  army  in  motion  toward  that  city.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Brandywine,  Delaware,  on  the  11th  of 
September ;  and,  after  an  engagement  through  nearly 
the  whole  day,  the  Americans  were  forced  to  recede. 
In  this  battle,  several  foreign  officers,  who  had  em- 
barked in  our  cause,  and  among  them  the  brave  and 
generous  Lafayette,  distinguished  themselves.  The 
latter  was  wouuded  while  attempting  to  rally  some 
fugitives. 

It  was  not  possible  now  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
having  access  to  Philadelphia,  which  accordingly  they 
entered  on  the  26th  of  September.  General  Howe, 
upon  occupying  the  city,  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing 
some  forts  on  the  Delaware,  which  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  unsafe  to  the  English.  While  a 
part  of  the  British  army  was  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose, Washington  attacked  the  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  stationed  al  Germantown,  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
October ;  but,  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  enemy.  Mortifying  and  distressing  as  the  result 
was  to  Washington,  congress  saw  fit  to  express  their 
admiration  of  his  plan  of  attack,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  troops. 

An  interesting  portion  of  American  history  belongs 
to  this  period,  in  reference  to  tho  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  its  efforts  to  6ccure 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  France  in  its  arduous 
struggle.  The  secret  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France  ;  the  gifts  and  loans  with  which  she  as- 
sisted America  ;  her  alliance  and  treaties  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  adroit  management  through  which  these 
events  were  brought  about,  and  in  which  the  great 
Franklin  was  so  intimately  concerned  —  supply  a 
chapter  of  deep  interest  to  tiie  politician,  but  for  which 
no  s|>ace  is  allowed  in  this  condensed  narrative. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  subject  of  a 
Confederation  of  the  States  was  brought  before  con- 
gress, and  articles  to  that  effect  were  prepared, 
•leagued  to  produce  and  cement  a  perpetual  union 


between  the  several  states.  There  seemed  to  l«e  a 
necessity  for  such  a  measure,  that  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  powers  of  the  respective  states  ami  <>t 
congress  should  be  clearly  drawn,  and  thus  the  fx-nccs 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  be  preserved.  The  arti- 
cles were  rulified,  and  signed  eventually  on  the  part  of 
all  the  states,  though  several  of  them  at  first  objected. 

While  the  military  operations  of  the  Americans,  »n 
the  Middle  States,  wore  a  doubtful  aspect,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country  became  the  theatre  of  gr<nt 
and  splendid  events.  The  battle  of  Benning'on.  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1777,  and  the  two  battles  ut  is,;:- 
water  —  the  first  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
second  on  the  7th  of  October — effected  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  finest  British  armies  which  had  bfen  f^ni  to 
this  country.  It  was  commanded  by  General  IJurgoy 
who — in  attempting  to  carry  out  a  plan,  which  had 
been  settled  in  England,  of  forming  a  communication 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  and  thus  of  cutting  oti* 
New  England  from  any  intercourse  wiih  the  other  pans 
of  the  country — hoped  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
confederacy  and  the  contest.  But  that  accomplished 
commander  soon  found  himself  environed  with  ditVscul- 
ties  he  little  expected  ;  and,  at  length,  beaten  in  surer ~ 
sivc  battles,  surrounded  on  alt  sides  with  an  exaspentu  d 
foe,  and  growing  short  of  provisions,  he  surrender*  ii. 
on  the  17th  of  October,  his  whole  army,  of  nearly  v\ 
thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Tf..* 
event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  occasioned  oo,  ial 
transport  to  the  Americans,  and  consternation  to  il 
British,  and  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  criw  <  i 
the  revolution, as  it  procured  from  France  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  independence,  and  a  treaty  «.i 
alliance  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  the 
British  army  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Phihideiph-^, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  cv  ; 
and  the  American  army  betook  itself  to  Valley  Forj» , 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  they  suffered  s«?»er»> 
I  v  from  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  The  plans  of  i  i  e 
British  were  changed  somewhat,  in  consequence  of  thr 
alliance  of  America  with  France.  Il  was  resolved  that 
the  royal  force  should  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
come'concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Ti  e 
evacuation  commenced  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  but  Wash- 
ington, penetrating  the  design,  had  prepared  to  imer- 
posc  what  obstacles  he  could  to  its  consummate. 
The  result  was,  that  the  hostile  armies  came  to  Um  le 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Monmouth,  sixty  - 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  contest  was  mu< 
severe,  and  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  obtained  trw 
advantage.  It  was  a  day  of  excessive  heat,  and  num- 
bers, on  both  sides,  perished  from  that  cause  alone. 
On  the  part  of  the  British,  three  hundred  and  fiftv- 
eight  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  A  smaller 
number  were  disabled  among  the  Americans.  Of  the 
British,  ono  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  ooe 
thousand  deserted  during  the  march.  With  this  loss, 
the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat  to  New  York 
on  the  night  following  the  battle. 

An  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  which  had  In-rn 
in  possession  of  the  British  ever  since  December,  177& 
was  concerted  by  Washington  in  the  summer  of  177* 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  in  its  results.  The 
British  force  stationed  at  Newport  consisted  of  $ix  thou- 
sand troops.  To  meet  these,  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  detached,  under  the  command  of  General  Sul- 
livan  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  French  Count  d'Estair^j 
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whojiad  recently  arrived  there  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  ami  six  frigutcs,  to  cooperate  with  Sullivan,  obliged 
the  latter  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Indeed,  half  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  militia,  refused  to  remain, 
and  CflCOUI)tO(  the  danger,  to  which  they  were  now  ex- 

l>i  I,  of  an  attack  from  the  British  at  New  York. 

Lord  Howe  had  just  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  had  crafti- 
ly  led  on  d'Estaing  to  give  him  pursuit,  which  was  the 
u  (mm. 111  uf  the  emharni>smi  nts  of  the  American 
general.  It  required  all  the  address  of  Washington 
to  allay  the  resentments  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  soldiers,  who  felt  nggriev.  ii 
by  the  course  of  events  on  this  occasion.  The 
French  fleet,  having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  while 


l  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe,  entered  Boston  to  repair. 
Afterward  it  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  it  lock 
Dominica  from  the  English. 

Although  the  expectations  of  success  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  in  the  campaign  of  177N,  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  south,  yet  it  was  not  until  a  late 
period  tluit  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prepared  to  invade 
the  states  in  that  quarter.  In  November,  he  despatched 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
against  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  The  place, 
being  unprepared  for  defence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Four  hundred  and1  fifty  Americans  were 
taken  prisoners.    By  this  success,  die  state  itself  was 

I  virtually  subdued. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXYII. 

A.  D.  1779  to  1783. 

Predatory  Incursions  of  the  liritish  —  Reduc- 
tion of  Stony  Point  —  Surrender  of  Charles- 
ton to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  —  Defeat  of  the 
Americans  in  the  Battle  of  Camden,  <&*c. 

DtnttHO  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  British  seemed 
to  aim  at  little  more  than  to  distress,  plunder,  con- 
sume and  destroy  —  it  having  been,  early  in  the  year, 
adopted  as  a  principle,  "  to  render  the  colonies  of  as 
little  use  as  possible  to  their  new  confederates."  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from 
N«  w  York  for  Virginia.  In  this  predatory  incursion, 
large  navul  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  were  seized  and  carried  olT.  In 
addition  to  this  exploit,  several  towns  wcre  wantonly 
burned.  A  similar  expedition  was  von  afterward 
planned  against  the  maritime  parts  of  Connoc.'cut,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  tlic  notorious  Coven  o  Try- 
on.    The  result  of  this  predatory  attempt  wa  the 

rlundering  of  New  Haven,  and  the  burning  of  East 
laven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Green  Farms, 
The  Americans,  during  this  campaign,  dispirited  by 
means  of  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet,  nnd  embar- 
rassed by  the  daily  depreciation  of  their  hills  of  credit, 
effected  but  little  against  the  enemy.  Their  only  im- 
portant enterprises  were  the  reduction  of  Stony  Point, 
forty  miles  north  of  New  Y'ork,  on  die  Hudson,  and 


the  dispersion  of  the  Six  Nations,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oneidus,  had  been  induced  by  the  Eng- 
lish  to  take  up  arms  against  the  states.  The  reduction 
of  Stony  Point  took  place  July  15,  nnd  was  one  of 
the  Iwldest  enterprises  which  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  great  contest.  As  held  by  the  English,  ihe 
place  was  in  the  condition  of  a  real  fortress,  strongly 
defended;  but  the  Americans,  under  General  Wayne, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  pressed  through  n  deep  morass 
nnd  a  double  palisade,  nnd  scaled  the  fort,  killing  and 
making  prisoners  of  more  than  six  hundred  men. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
embarked  from  New  York  with  a  force  of  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  reduction  of 
Charleston.  The  American  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lincoln,  made  all  the  defence  they 
were  able ;  but  it  became  at  length  apparent  that  the 
superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
pnee  could  not  be  maintained.  Acquiescing  in  the 
necessity  of  a  surrender,  General  Lincoln  rriaeiivd 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  being  accepted,  the 
American  army,  of  five  thousand  men,  together  w  ith 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  four  hundred  picei  s 
of  artillery,  were  surrendered  to  the  British.  S<n,h 
nfter  this  occurrenw.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  four 
thousand  men,  for  the  southern  service,  under  Lord 
Cornwatlis,  and  returned  to  New  York.  The  presence 
of  the  British  in  different  parts  of  South  Carolina  was 
intended  to  overawe  the  inhabitants, and  to  enforce  their 
submission  to  the  royal  government.    These  purposes, 
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however,  were  but  indifferently  accomplished.  The 
brave  General  Sumptcr  made  several  attacks  upon  the 
enemy,  and  with  considerable  success.  In  one  in- 
stance, he  nearly  annihilated  a  British  regiment.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  considerable  body  of  American 
troops  was  advancing  through  the  Middle  States  for 
the  relief  of  the  south. 

General  Gates,  the  hero  of  Stillwater,  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  southern  army,  General 
Lincoln  having  been  superseded.  This  army,  how- 
ever, amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men,  and  was 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. As  it  approached  South  Carolina,  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  commanded  on  the  frontier  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis, concentrated  the  royal  forces  at  Camden,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Charleston. 
Here  Cornwallis,  on  learning  the  movements  of  the 
Americans,  joined  him.  The  American  and  British 
forces  met  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1780.  The  battle  which  ensued  proved  disastrous  to 
the  Americans,  chiefly  through  the  failure  of  the  mili- 
tia. A  large  body  of  the  Virginia  militia  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled,  as  they  were  approached  by  the 
British  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  This  example 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia;  but  the  continental  troops  played 
their  part  manfully.  They  yielded  only  when  forsa- 
ken by  their  brethren,  and  when  it  was  impossible, 
from  want  of  numbers,  to  maintain  their  ground. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Camden  ;  und  scarcely  was 
there  a  more  bloody  conflict  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  Americans  were  killed,  and  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oners. 

This  sad  result  threw  a  temporary  gloom  over  the 
American  people  ;  but  the  face  of  uli'airs  soon  after 
began  to  Ik:  more  bright  and  cheering.  The  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  enemy,  upon  experiencing  ephem- 
eral success,  only  inspirited  the  real  friends  of  inde- 
pendence to  more  strenuous  and  unremitted  efforts. 
The  campaign  of  1780  was  indeed  disastrous  in  the 
south,  nor  in  the  north  were  affairs  in  a  train  at  all 
favorable.  The  year  passed  away  in  the  endurance 
of  the  alarms  and  distresses  incident  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare, even  where  there  occur  no  great  and  ruinous 
battles.  At  the  north,  in  particular,  the  continued 
redatory  incursions  of  the  enemy  brought  to  the  in- 
ahitants  the  usual  amount  of  loss,  disappointment, 
und  suffering.  There  were,  however,  a  few  occur- 
rences of  a  different  complexion,  as,  for  instance,  the 
arrival  of  M.  de  Tcrnay  at  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  from  France.  He  brought  a  squadron  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller 
armed  vessels,  with  several  transports,  and  six  thou- 
sand men,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  de  Rochambeau.  The  joy  and  expectations 
excited  by  this  event  cannot  be  easily  conceived  ;  but 
these  were  not  fully  borne  out,  as  tho  superiority  of 
the  British  fleet  prevented  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
French  army,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  cooper- 
ating with  the  Americans.  ,~ 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  17O0  was  signalized  by 
tho  treason  of  Arnold,  tho  American  general,  who  by 
his  bravery  had  endeared  himself  to  tho  American 
people.  In  consequence  of  his  wounds,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  commandant  of  Philadelphia.    Here  the  ener- 1 


gics  which  had  been  expended  in  war  were  devoted 
to  gambling,  luxurious  living,  and  every  species  of 
expensive  pleasure.  To  supply  the  means  for  such  a 
mode  of  life,  various  expedients  were  resorted  tu,  and 
some  not  the  most  creditable.  At  length,  by  bis  ex 
actions  a9  a  public  officer,  he  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  by  whose  sentence  he  received 
the  reprimand  of  Washington. 

In  this  condition  of  his  affairs,  Arnold,  now  bank- 
rupt in  character  as  well  as  in  fortune,  was  prepared 
for  any  desperate  undertaking,  especially  if  it  should 
bring  gold  into  his  private  coffers.  Where  could  the 
supply  be  found  but  from  Britain  ?  This  thought,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  revenge  upon  congress  and  his 
country,  prompted  him  to  the  act  which  has  consigned 
his  name  to  eternal  infamy.  He  made  known  his  inten- 
tion  indirectly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  the  latter 
was  directed  to  seek  the  command  of  the  fortress  at 
West  Point,  in  order  that,  as  the  most  important  place 
to  be  secured  by  an  enemy,  he  might  deliver  it  to  tho 
British.  Having  obtained  this  post,  he  adopted  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  Happily  for  America,  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered in  season  to  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  must  have  ensued.  Major  Andre,  an  elegant  und 
accomplished  young  man,  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  ne- 
gotiation on  this  subject,  was  taken,  and,  after  a  fa  r 
trial,  was  executed  on  the  lid  of  October,  as  a  spy. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing  over  many 
interesting  details  relating  to  this  affair.  Andre  was 
'  taken  by  three  humble  soldiers  of  the  militia, 
whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Willijrns, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  and  who,  though  plied  by 
every  argument  and  every  bribe  that  mi^ht  be 
expected  to  influence  men  of  that  class,  rexjlurely 
refused  to  give  him  up.  They  were  well  rewanie.i 
by  their  country  for  this  act  of  noble  patriotism.  \: 
may  In;  added,  that  the  necessity  of  putting  Ami  re  lo 
death,  and  upon  the  gallows,  uccording  to  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  British,  was  deeply  re- 
gretted on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  Britain  has 
found  it  difficult  to  forget,  or  even  to  forgive  the 
act,  but  America  stands  justified  before  an  impartial 
world.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment that  Arnold  escaped,  and  received  from 
the  British  the  reward  of  his  villany  and  treach- 
ery. This  reward  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  An  exchange  of  Andrv 
for  Arnold  would  liave  been  readily  assented  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans;  but  Clinton  would  not 
consent  to  give  up  the  traitor.  A  hazardous  attempt 
was  made  by  Sergeant-Major  Champe  to  take  him, 
but  it  failed. 

After  the  battle  of  Camden,  Cornwallis  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  by  the  mountaineers 
of  North  Carolina.  The  course  of  this  officer,  who  Lad 
been  sent  into  the  state,  had  been  so  marked  by  dev- 
astation and  ruin,  that  the  inhabitants  were  determined 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  atrocities.  Under  Cainpbet! 
and  others,  he  and  his  forces  were  completely  over- 
thrown. This  event  induced  Cornwallis  to  retreat  tc 
South  Carolina.  Here  the  British  troops  were  hara-**-d 
by  Colonel  Sumpter  on  all  sides.  During  the  prrioi 
of  these  transactions,  General  Gates  exerted  himself 
to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter.  Bot 
he  had  not  been  successful  in  the  southern  war,  and. 
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in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  south,  he  was 
superseded  by  General  Greene.  Il  «ns  at  this  period, 
tiiut  Arnold  made  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  to  aid 
the  enterprises  of  the  British  in  that  state  and  in  North 
Carolina.  I  lis  favorite  employment  now  appeared  to 
l«i  tlu;  devastation  of  his  country. 

America  was  now  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and 
the  perplexities  of  congress  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
I h<-  army  were  riearlv  insuperable.  Thev  were  almost 
without  an  army,  and  wholly  without  money.  Their 
lulls  of  credit  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  ;  and 
ihev  were  reduced  to  the  mortifvinz  necessity  of  de- 
daring,  by  their  own  acts,  that  thin  was  the  fact,  as 
ilu-v  made  them  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  or  received 
iliem  in  payment  of  taxes.  Without  money  of  some 
kind,  an  army  could  ne:thcr  be  raised  nor  maintained. 
Hut  the  greater  the  exigency,  the  greater  were  the 
exertions  of  this  determined  band  of  patriots.  Direc- 
tions were  given  to  their  agents  abroad  to  borrow 
money,  if  possible,  on  the  continent.  Thev  also  re- 
sorted, though  reluctantly,  to  the  unpopular  measure 
>i  laying  a  direct  tax,  in  order  to  raise  money.  To 
manage  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  countrv,  and  to 
|  re\t nt  the  disorder,  waste,  and  peculation,  which  had 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  thev  appointed,  for 
treasurer,  Kol»ert  Morris,  of  I'liiladelphia,  n  gentleman 
al  eminent  purity  of  character,  patriotism,  and  finan- 
cial ability.  His  genius  soon  extricated  the  country 
from  much  of  its  [►eeuninry  embarrassment,  By  oh- 
tuning  a  national  bank,  he  secured  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  intrinsic  value  to  the  community.  Abroad, 
Franklin  procured  a  gift  of  six  millions  of  livres  from 
Loins  XVI.,  and  a  loan  of  ten  millions  from  Holland. 

He  fore  the  result  of  these  measures  was  fully  felt, 
a  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  look  place,  threaten- 
ing the  utmost  calamity  to  the  republic.  Their  s  title  r- 
in^s,  from  want,  had  induced  them  to  assume  this 
formidable  attitude  ;  but,  by  a  pacific  course,  and  bv 
mi  early  attention  to  their  demands,  they  wen;  pacified. 
;i:nl  returned  to  tlieir  dtitv.  Hut  this  example  was 
contagious,  and  a  similar  revolt,  a  few  davs  after,  bv 
ilie  troops  of  New  Jersey,  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  Washington  saw  the  necessity  of  crushing 
it  at  once.  This  ho  did  with  a  force  so  powerful  as 
compelled  immediate  submission.  On  the  leaders  he 
indicted  condign  punishment.  No  sedition  was  heard 
of  afterward  in  the  army.  The  Pennsylvania  revolt 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1781. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  visor 
at  the  south.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Colonel  Mor- 
gan defeated  the  impetuous  Tarleton  in  the  battle  at 
Cowpens,  the  latter  hiving  Itecn  detached,  by  Corn- 
wall  s,  to  oppose  the  American  colonel,  with  a  c-rps 
of  c:<  \en  hundred  men  and  two  field. pieces.  The 
Itntish  had  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Americans  bad  only  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty 
wounded  —  an  unusual  disparity  of  loss.  Morgan  was 
imiiu  dia'ely  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  but  was  saved  bv 
t lit*  sudden  riM>  of  the  River  Catawba,  after  Morgan 
bud  pavM-d.it,  and  before  Cornwallis  had  reached  it. 
It  then  not  fordable.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  American  armv.  under  (Ircene 
and  Huger,  eH'ected  a  junctional  Guilford,  Here  a 
battle  was  fought,  on  the  15th  of  March,  between 
Greene  and  Cornwallis,  in  which,  though  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  Mime  thirteen  hundred  men, and  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  they  were  essentially  the  conquerors.  Corn- 
.walhs,  in  consequence  of  his  looses,  found  himself 


unable  to  follow  up  his  temporary  advantage.  He  left 
the  field,  nnd  Greene  was  now  in  a  situation  to  pursue, 
harassing  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  But  he  soon  altered 
his  course,  and  proceeded  to  South  Carolina.  Corn- 
wallis marched  toward  Petersburg,  in  Virginia. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  British,  under  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  there,  were  much 
annoyed  by  Sampler  and  Manon ;  nnd,  though  the 
Americans  were  surprised  and  defeated  in  a  fight  at 
Hobkirk\s  Hill,  they  soon  found  themselves  able  to  act 
on  the  aggressive.  On  the  I  Oth  of  May,  Lord  Raw- 
ilon  evacuated  Camden.  Soon  after,  several  places 
held  by  the  British  we  re  either  taken  or  capitulated, 
and  the  fort  of  Ninety-Six,  being  found  not  capable 
of  w  ithstanding  a  regular  siege,  was  abandoned.  As 
the  summer  proved  to  be  uncommonly  hot  and  sickly, 
the  belligerents  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions. They  met,  however,  on  the  Nth  of  September, 
at  F.utaw  Springs,  where  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  bloody  battles  of  the  wnr  was  fought ;  it  was  also 
the  last  conflict  of  any  note  at  the  south.  The  attack 
was  marie  by  General  Greene,  who  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  with  great  *kill.  The  British  were  routed,  and 
fled  ;  but,  as  they  found  in  their  flight  the  means  of  shel- 
ter, from  a  large  house  and  some  other  objects,  thev  ral- 
lied, and  repulsed  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 
As  they  could  not  well  be  dislodged,  Greene  retired 
from  the  place  with  five  hundred  prisoners.  Five 
hundred  others  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  six  hundred.  The  conduct 
of  General  Greene  called  forth  the  approbation  of 
congress,  and  the  present  of  a  conquered  standard  and 
a  medal.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  now  re 
covered  by  the  Americans,  except  their  capitals. 

As  Arnold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (178!,) 
was  ravaging  the  Virginia  coast,  an  attempt  was  made 
bv  Washington  to  obtain  possession  of  the  traitor  and 
his  force.  For  this  purpose,  Lafayette  was  sent 
toward  Virginia,  with  twelve  hundred  light  infantry, 
while  the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode 
Island  despatched  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line 
to  cut  oil*  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
Hut  a  squadron  of  equal  force  was  sent  by  Clinton, 
nnd,  the  two  fleets  meeting,  a  fight  ensued,  in  w  hich 
neither  party  could  be  said  to  claim  the  victory.  The 
French,  however,  were  constrained  to  relinquish  their 
design. 

The  British  armies,  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  hnd 
formed  n  junction  at  Petersburg, and  Cornwallis  directed 
his  march  into  the  interior  of  Virginia, believing  Unit  the 
Americans  were  too  weak  and  dispersed  to  interpose 
anv  serious  resistance.  Lafnvctte,  however,  who  had 
the  chief  command  of  the  separate  republican  I«x>ps, 
was  uble  to  annoy  the  British  leader,  frequently  hang- 
ing upon  his  rear,  without  once  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  event  the  superiority  of  the  U«- 
as  to  nuuilxrs  would  have  been  disastrously  felt. 
Cornwallis  did  not  remain  long  in  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  recalled  to  the  sea-const  by  an  order 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  become  apprehensive 
that  the  Americans  and  French  meditated  an  attack  on 
New  York,  and  he  required  three  thousand  of  Corn- 
wallis's  army  to  join  the  garrison  in  that  city.  This 
requisition,  however,  was  soon  countermanded,  as  a 
supply  of  troops  had,  meanwhile,  been  received  from 
Germany. 

Cornwallis,  now  near  the  Virginian  shore,  selected 
for  his  post  the  village  of  Yorktown,  situated  on  the 
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right  hank  of  York  River.  This  place  he  entered  on 
the  *J3d  of  August.  Washington  hud  designed,  in- 
deed, an  attack  on  New  York  ;  but,  being  disappointed 
ns  to  the  number  of  regular  troops  that  were  to  have 
been  raised,  and  influenced  by  other  reasons,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  plan,  and  bent  nil  his  energies  to 
take  Cornwullis  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying 
for  himself.  Washington  completely  deceived  Clin- 
ton, keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  design  upon  New 
York.  Rochambcau,  with  five  thousand  men,  had 
joined  him  from  Rhode  Island,  early  in  July.  While 
the  British  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  Count  de 
Grasse  at  New  York,  Washington  crossed  the  Hud- 
son, and,  contriving  still  further  to  deceive  Clinton  ns 
to  his  ultimate  object,  had  soon  made  progress  too  fur 
south  to  he  arrested  by  the  British  commander,  lie 
arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  River  on  the  2">th  of 
August,  only  one  hour  after  De  Crasse  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  ihe 
line.  The  mouths  of  the  York  and  James  Rivers  were 
immediately  blocked  up, and  thus  all  communication  be- 
tween the  British  at  Yorktown  and  New  York  was  cut  oft*. 

A  communication  was  now  opened  with  Lafay- 
ette, whose  army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  thousand  light  troops,  under  the  marquis  de 
St.  Simon.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Washington 
and  Rochambcau  joined  Lafayette  nt  Williamsburg. 
Cornwallis  hud  strengthened  his  works,  but  had  little 
hope  of  escape,  except  from  Clinton,  lie  was  able, 
by  some  means,  to  communicate  with  the  latter;  and, 
though  Clinton  sought  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  by  projecting  an  expedition  against  New  Lon- 
don, in  Connecticut,  under  Arnold,  yet  Washington 
was  not  thereby  induced  to  quit  his  post  at  the  south. 
Cornwallis,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  succor  from 
Clinton,  called  in  his  outposts,  and  withdrew  within  his 
defences,  thus  committing  w  hat  was  deemed  a  great 
error  by  many  of  his  officers.  They  had  advised  his 
crossing  the  river,  and  regaining  the  open  country,  so 
<s  to  proceed  to  New  Y  ork.  He  delayed,  however, 
and  all  was  lost. 

The  combined  army  now  moved  upon  him,  and 
Yorktown  was  besieged.  They  commenced  their 
works  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October.  On  the 
14th,  two  redoubts  of  the  enemy  were  attacked  and 
taken,  though  with  loss  to  the  allies,  and  particularly 
to  the  French.  A  vigorous  sortie  was  made  by  the 
British  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  under  General  A  her- 
crombie;  two  batteries  were  taken  from  the  allies, and 
eleven  cannon  were  spiked.  The  enemy  were,  how- 
ever, driven  back  by  a  furious  charge  from  the  French. 
In  this  state  of  his  affairs,  Cornwallis  attempted  to 
escape  in  the  way  which,  at  on  early  period  of  his 
embarrassments,  had  been  recommended  to  him,  and 
w  hich,  hud  it  been  taken,  might  have  been  success- 
ful. He  partially  accomplished  the  object,  as  it  was, 
having  conveyed  one  division  of  his  forces  over  the 
river,  and  placed  a  second  one  upon  it.  But,  just  at 
this  crisis,  the  night,  which  had  been  favorable  thus 
far,  grew  suddenly  tempestuous.  The  sky  became 
dark,  and  the  water  riffled  and  agitated,  and  the 
bouts  were  driven  down  the  river.  In  this  situation, 
they  were  discovered  by  the  besiegers,  who  opened 
upon  th*>  scattered  and  weakened  army  n  destructive 
fire.  Tlicy  hastened,  as  might  be  supposed,  their 
let  urn  to  the  fort. 

No  hope  of  escape  being  left,  Cornwallis  was  dis- 
poned to  treat  for  a  surrender.    His  terms  were  not 


allowed.  The  only  indulgence  that  was  obtained,  by 
the  most  earnest  persuasion,  was  a  permission  tor  a 
sloop,  laden  with  such  persons  as  he  should  >»•!»•«•:. 
be  allowed  to  pass  free  to  New  York,  he  l«-!iig  :-c 
countable  for  the  numlier  of  persons  it  conveys!  u« 
prisoners  of  war.  The  whole  remaining  Bri'isj,  f  >rv<. 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  allies.  This  un*  ac- 
cordingly done  on  the  19th  of  October.  Beside  s»-  *- 
men,  there  were  seven  thousand  men,  who  surren- 
dered with  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  w  hich  ft-  ; 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Two  frigate*,  an«: 
twenty  transports,  with  their  crews,  came  into  the  p«— 
session  of  the  French.  Clinton  had  set  out  by  s-ea  V>i 
the  succor  of  Cornwallis  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation. 
On  arriving  olT  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he  heard  of  utu 
surrender,  and  immediately  returned  to  New  iH>rk. 

I' pon  this  event,  unbounded  joy  filled  the  bowm* 
of  the  Americans.  The  names  of  Washington, 
Rochambcau,  De  Grnsse,  and  Lafayette,  were  upon 
ali  lips;  nor  was  the  name  of  the  great  Deliverer 
of  oppressed  nations  forgotten  in  his  temples,  a* 
the  grateful  prayer  and  anthem  were  there  poon-d 
forth.  The  war  may  be  considered  ns  having  sub- 
stantially closed  upon  the  fall  of  Cornwallis  The 
British  still  held  a  few  important  posts  —  New  Y<«rk. 
Charleston,  and  Savannah  ;  but  all  other  parts  of  tU 
country,  which  had  been  held  by  ihe  enemy,  »i  i> 
recovered  into  the  power  of  congress.  Only  a  t»  v* 
unimportant  contests  subsequently  occurred.  A  p-ati 
of  the  French  soon  after  reembarked,  and  Count 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  army  under 
Rochambeau  were  cantoned  in  Virginia  for  the  w  inte. 
of  1782.  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  rivnri-e ; 
to  their  former  position  on  the  Hudson.  Before  t fa- 
conclusion  of  the  year  I7M,  the  generous  and  el.  v- 
alrous  Lifayeite  hud  embarked  for  his  native  e>>uii'ry 
America  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  virtues. 

England,  now  wearied  with  the  war,  sought  the  b»-x>a 
of  peace.  The  way  was  at  length  opened  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  Commissioners  wi  re  ap- 
pointed by  congress  for  negotiating  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  These  were  met  at  Paris  by  tho-c  of  Great 
Britain,  and  provisional  articles  of  praco  were  signed 
November  30,  178'2  ;  a  definitive  treaty  w;ih  Mgrvf 
on  the  3d  of  September,  17S3.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber following,  the  army  of  the  I'nited  States  was  d  — 
banded  ;  Washington  issued  his  fare-well  orders,  ana 
bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
achieved,  with  him  and  his  fellow-officers,  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  From  those  officers,  soon 
after,  the  separation  was  still  more  tender  and  painful 
The  scene  w  ill  ever  be  held  in  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXVIII 

A.  D.  1783  to  1S0L 

Constitutional  Period.  —  Condition  of  the 
Country  subsequently  to  the  Retolution  — 
Insurrections  —  Convention  to  form  a  netc 
Government  —  Ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion —  Washington  chosen  President,  fy'c. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britajo 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  America 
passed  through  a  crisis  scarcely  less  fearful  than  the 
revolution  itself.    It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtfui 
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whether  the  expected  fruits  of  the  great  and  successful 
struggle  would  be  secured,  or  nil  would  hr.  lost  in  the 
disunion,  anarchy,  and  contentions  of  the  separate 
It  ites,  and  beneath  the  hxid  of  pecuniary  obligations 
which  pn used  upon  them  all.  Great  as  was  the  exulta- 
tion ut  first  felt  and  expre  ssed  on  the  return  of  peace. 


/ 


the  most  painful  apprehensions,  especially  among  the 
more  reflecting,  were  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
future.  Clouds  and  darkness  rested  upon  il.  There 
had  been,  already,  iniimntions  of  the  evils  that  might 
ensue  from  the  dispositions  of  many  in  the  army,  par- 
ticularly of  some  of  the  more  ambitious  officers. 
From  this  quarter  had  come  on  insidious  proposal 
to  Washington,  to  nssume  kindly  authority.  The 
temptation  was  repelled  with  the  magnanimity  becom- 
ing this  greatest  of  patriots,  and  he  hastened  nt  the 
earliest  opportunity,  December  23,  1783,  to  resign  to 
rongress  his  comnvssion  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armv.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  on  the 
3d  of  the  previous  month,  had  been  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, for  the  reasons  now  adverted  to,  aided  indeed, 
by  their  unparalleled  destitution  and  suffirings.  They 
wished  to  l>e  assured  that  justice  should  Ik;  done  them 
by  their  country,  and  that  their  meritorious  services 

should  RKTl  Willi  a  i!  Ill  reward.  Washington  pledged, 
for  this  end,  nil  his  influence  with  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  with  that,  these  heroic  men  were  satisfied. 

Congress  hid  done  what  it  could;  b  it  its  power  was 
limited,  and  its  resources  inconsiderable.    The  govern- 
ment was  poor,  and  the  states,  having  separate  interests 
and  separate  views,  were  divided  among  themselves. 
I  |i  nee,  though,  by  the  patriotism  and  address  <»f  W  ash- 
■  n,  the  danger  arising  from  a  suffering  and  dis- 
- M  en'ed  army  was  happily  passed,  yet  there  were  ele- 
ments, in  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
■  portended  the  greatest  disaster.    A  heavy  debt  en- 
.  inthered  the  government,  and  a  similar  burden  rested 
upon  almost  every  corporation  within  it.  Agriculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  had  decayed  during  the 
war,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  destitute 
,  of  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Immediately 
,  after  the  poBCC  was  announced,  the  British  sent  over 
a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
srera  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price;  and  thus  almost  all 
the  money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried 
•broad    The  nation  being  in  debt,  and  destitute  of  the 


means  of  payment,  heavy  taxes  were  necessarily 
imposed.  This  increased  the  discontent  which  already 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  length,  to  insurrections. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  with  a 
view  to  sustain  its  credit  and  satisfy  its  creditors,  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made,  by  people  convened  in  tumul- 
tuous assemblies,  to  obstruct  the  sitting  of  courts ;  and 
finally,  they  took  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  Iowb  of 
the  state.  The  discreel  measures  of  Governor  Bow- 
doin  and  his  council,  seconded  by  an  armed  force 
of  four  thousand  men  under  General  Lincoln,  in  the 
winter  of  1786,  gradually  put  down  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  nnd  restored  the  authority  of  the  hv\- 
This  rising  of  the  people  in  that  s'ate,  is  usually  sly  led 
Shaya's  Insurrection, as  one  Daniel  Shays, s  captain  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  was  at  i's  head,  A  few  |i\es 
orly  were  lost  in  the  skirmishing  which  took  pli  1  1 
Some  fourteen  of  the  rioters  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  were  finally  pardoned.  There 
Were  partial  risings  in  New  Hampshire  anil  Connec- 
ticut ;  but  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  imriiediafcty 
suppressed  by  the  firm  interposition  of  their  govern 
menta 

It  became  apparent,  soon  after  the  ncncc,  that  tlw 
general  government  needed  greater  strength.  John 
Adams,  then  in  Kurope,  suggested  to  congress  the 
expediency  of  adopting  some  plan  for  this  purpose 
In  1786,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the 
Middle  States,  n>et  at  Annapolis,  wdio  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of  ilk 
existing  government  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  pub- 
lic peace  and  prosperity.  The  bond  of  federal  union 
became  weak  and  fei  hie,  after  ihe  pressure  ol  the 
common  danger  bad  been  removed.  The  beginning 
of  jealousy  between  the  state  and  general  govern- 
ments was  quite  visible, anil  the  interests  of  the  former 
predominated.  The  hical  situation  of  some  of  the  states 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  it  by  levying  contributions  on  their  neighbors. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
treaties  which  it  could  make,  or  to  compel  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  the  payment  of  debts  which  it  could 
contract.  Nothing  could  lie  more  op|mnnnc,  in  this 
state  of  things,  than  the  expressed  convictions  of  the 
Annapolis  convention.  Congress  approved  llieir  pro- 
ei  edings,  and  passed  a  resolution,  recommending  a 
general  convention  of  delegates,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  convention  accordingly  met  in  May,  1787 
GeorgQ  Washington,  Otte  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  unanimously  chosen  its  president.  The 
convention  had  met,  in  elTeet,  to  form  n  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  a  vast  empire ;  and  such  nn  assemblage 
of  men,  for  such  nn  object,  was  a  novel  spectacle  in 
the  world.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  it.  It  was 
concluded,  without  much  difficulty,  that,  instead  of 
amending  the  articles  of  confederation,  a  new  con 
stitution  should  be  formed.  This  wns  n  work  de- 
manding almost  superhuman  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
virtue;  but  by  the  divine  blessing,  it  was  accorn 
plished.  A  more  nearly  perfect  instrument  than 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  wns  finally 
settled  and  adopted,  never  came  from  the  hands  of 
men.  But  the  object  wns  reached  only  through  long 
and  arduous  debates,  important  mutual  concessions, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  private  and  state  in- 
terests.  The  difficulties  before  the  convention  seemed 
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nearly  insurmountable,  and  at  times  there  was  danger 
of  the  entire  failure  of  the  object.  The  great 
punv  lines  which  have  existed  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  constitutional  history  of  this  country, 
began  then  to  be  drawn  —  the  division  being  be- 
tween those  who  desired  the  strength  and  constraint 
which  border  on  a  well-regulated  monarchy,  and 
those  who  preferred  the  looser  bonds  and  greater  lib- 
erty of  the  old  confederation.  In  the  constitution,  as 
it  was  actually  (ruined,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, it  is  believed  that  the  true  medium  was  se- 
cured. Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  and 
a  portion  of  the  community,  at  the  time,  thought  that 
it  made  the  government  too  strong,  and  that  eventu- 
ally it  would  overturn  the  liberties  of  America. 
Others  feared  that  it  created  a  government  too  weak 
to  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time  —  indeed, 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  little  better  than  a  "  rope  of 
sand."  Thcso  divisions  became  the  foundation  of  the 
two  great  parties,  called  Democrats  and  Federalists. 

Of  the  fifty-five  members  who  composed  the  con- 
vention, thirty-nine  signed  the  constitution.  Some  of 
the  remaining  sixteen,  who  were  in  favor  of  it,  were 
called  away  by  the  urgency  of  their  private  affairs, 
before  the  constitution  was  ready  for  signatures.  The 
new  system  was  transmitted  to  congress,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  Washington,  recommending  it  as  the 
best  which  the  convention,  in  the  essential  difficulties 
of  the  case,  could  frame.  There  is  no  space  here 
for  a  detailed  view  of  the  constitution,  or  even  of  its 
.  great  outlines.  It  may  only  be  observed,  to  show  its 
difference  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  that  it  is 
a  system  reaching  every  individual  in  the  community, 
and  making  them  all  amenable  to  the  general  laws. 
By  the  former  articles  of  confederation,  the  states  en- 
tered into  "  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other, 
for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,"  &c. 
By  the  new  constitution,  as  the  preamble  declares, 
44  the  people  "  united,  and  established  a  government,  to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  The  convention  recom- 
mended that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
state  conventions,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  same  should 
be  ratified  by  a  constitutional  majority,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  nine  of  the  states,  congress  should  take 
measures  for  the  election  of  a  president,  and  appoint 
the  time  for  commencing  operations  under  it.  There 
was  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  requisition. 

The  new  system  came  before  the  state  conventions 
in  1787  and  1788.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  by  large 
majorities  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  called  no  conven- 
tion, and  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the  other 
states  would  assent  to  it,  without  previous  amend- 
ments. At  length,  however,  such  was  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  that  small  majorities  were  induced  to 
yield  their  assent,  trusting  to  future  amendments. 

The  national  legislature,  under  the  constitution,  con- 
vened at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and 
consisted  of  senators  and  representatives  from  eleven 
s'ntes.  On  counting  the  electoral  votes,  it  appeared 
that  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 
president,  and  John  Adams  elected  vice-president. 
Informed  of  his  election  by  a  special  messenger, 
Washington  left  his  beloved  retirement  at  Mount  Ver- 


non for  the  scat  of  government.  On  his  way.  i. 
received  from  the  people  unbounded  tokens  of  gr.iv.- 
tude  and  veneration.  The  oath  of  office  was  adn>  bl- 
istered on  the  30th  of  April,  by  the  chancellor  of  til*? 
state  of  New  York,  amid  assembled  thousands,  h  »» *■.<• 
a  joyful  and  magnificent  scene,  and  as  the  cotnmeoc*- 
ment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  v.  or'1. 
will  be  ever  memorable.  The  president's  innuguril 
address  was  replete  with  all  that  wisdom,  purity,  ami 
patriotism  could  suggest  Immediately  after  the  dv» 
livery  of  the  address,  Washington,  with  the  mcmi»  r< 
of  both  houses,  attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  In  this  manner,  the  government  commenced 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Congress,  during  its  first  session,  was  principaMy 
occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  treasury,  in 
establishing  a  judiciary,  in  organizing  the  executive  de- 
partments in  detail,  and  in  framing  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
president.  The  members  entered  at  once  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  under  the  new  system.  Thvy 
imposed  a  tonnage  duty,  as  also  duties  on  various  ar- 
ticles of  importation.  The  navigating  interest  of  the 
country  claimed  also  a  due  proportion  of  their  attention. 
Three  several  executive  departments  were  established, 
styled  departments  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,*and  of 
the  Treasury,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first,  Mr 
Hamilton  of  the  second,  and  Mr.  Knox  of  the  last. 
John  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  the  associ- 
ate judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  John  Rutle<J<:e, 
James  Wilson,  William  dishing,  Robert  U.  Harrison, 
and  John  Blair.  Edmund  Randolph  was  appointed 
attorney-general. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed  throughout 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peaceable  es 
tablishment  of  a  constitution  of  government.  Be  fore 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  congress,  the  state  >>{ 
North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  congress  —  of  which  further  mei> 
lion  cannot  here  be  given  —  were  generally  approved, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  new  government  speedily  be 
gan  to  he  realized. 

The  proceedings  of  the  next  congrew,  which  nyi 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  were  marked  by  acts  of 
deep  importance,  though  perhaps  by  more  diversity  ».-f 
opinion  in  regard  to  several  measures.  Those  pertan- 
ing  to  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  particularly  the 
assumption  of  the  state  dvbts,  excited  a  long  and  anx- 
ious debate.  The  state  of  Virginia,  through  its  !••;;.•*. 
lattice,  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  general  e.,v. 
crnment.  Among  other  things,  congress  directed  m 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  to  !>e  made  on  the  tir»t 
Monday  of  August,  1790,  and  established  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  us  also  a  fund  for  sinking  the 
national  debt.  In  May,  1790,  the  state  of  Rhod.- 
Island  adopted  the  constitution, —  the  last  of  the  o'A 
thirteen.  This  session  did  not  close  until  Augus' 
12,  1790. 

The  admission  of  two  new  states  into  the  I'men 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  scssiou,  wh,i-h 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  follow- 
ing. These  states  were  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 
The  first  was  received  on  the  4?h  of  March,  1791  ; 
the  other  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  of  thus  session  were  the  es'abl  sh- 
ment  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  imjKtsition  of  a  m\ 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  frwfl 
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fiMT-ign  and  domestic  materials.  These  measures  did 
oot  pass  without  much  opposition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  its  puhlic  councils,  an  Indian  war  opened  on 
.lie  north-western  frontier  of  the  states.  The  presi- 
dent had  attempted  pacific  arrangements  with  the 
h  is'i'e  triU'S,  hut  without  success.  Resort  to  force 
was  now  determined  on.  Cicncral  (larmar  was  sent 
with  a  force  amounting  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  to 
Hii-ct  their  subj«  ction.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
villages  of  the  Indians,  mid  the  produce  of  their  fields  ; 
hut  in  an  engagement  near  Chillicothe,  he  was  defeated 
with  no  small  loss.  The  successor  of  I  larmar,  Major- 
(ieneral  Arthur  St.  Clair,  was  even  more  unfortunate, 
hi  a  battle  with  the  Indians  near  the  Miami,  in  Ohio, 
tie  was  totiilly  defeated,  on  the  -1th  of  November,  17lr2. 

I  pon  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  second  congress, 
which  was  then  in  session,  passed  an  act  for  raismg 
three  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  to  serve  for  three  years,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
charged. Tins  bill  met  with  an  opposition  more  warm 
and  imbittend,  from  the  op  pose  ni  of  the  administra- 
tion, than  had  been  witnessed  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. Party  spirit,  with  its  asperities,  had  now  be- 
i  nme  but  too  apparent  in  the  national  legislature,  and 
through  its  members  in  the  country  at  large.  Dis- 
jnit  was  plainly  expressed  against  the  plans  of 
government  adopted  by  Washington  and  his  cabi- 
net. During  the  next  session  of  congress,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  allix  an  odium  on  the  meas- 
ures of  the  president,  especially  through  nn  attack  on 
li  s  secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  Mr.  Giles, of  Virginia; 
but  these  were  successfully  resisted. 

(ieueral  Washington  was  again  elected  president  in 
171W,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  although  he  had  con- 
sented with  great  reluctance  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Adams  was 
a-iin  chosen  vice-president.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
I  ntted  States  that  Washington  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government  at  tins  crisis.  It  required,  in  a 
t  hief  magistrate,  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  for 
which  be  was  so  distinguished,  ns  well  as  all  that  pop- 
ularity and  weight  of  character  which  ho  had  so  richly 
d. served.  The  French  revolution  had  been  in  progress 
for  .some  tiiii",  anil  a  war  had  broken  out  U1  J  ween 
France  and  F.ng'and.  The  French,  m  their  ardor 
for  liberty.  iin.i-uioil  tin  nio  Kes  destined  to  carry 
the  torch  of  fn  •  i'oiii  into  ail  lauds.  It  was  evidently 
llio.r  invmion  to  draw  the  Tinted  States  into  their 
quarrel  with  Ktiu'.iud.  Hit  Washington,  foreseeing 
tli  it  such  a  step  would  compromise  the  interests  of 
Ins  country,  iss  e  d,  on  the  vKd  of  April,  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  I  lie  wisdom  of  the  measure 
was  soon  apparent,  although  it  was  at  first  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  opposition. 

The  American  people  wished,  indeed,  success  to 
the  French  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  ;  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  French  revolution  they  hailed  with 
a  feeling  of  delight.    But  the  bloody  excesses  of  the 
revolutionists  soon  crushed  the  hopes  that  had  been 
envr'nincd,  and  at  length  d:«go«!cd  mos-t  of  the  fo- 
-  ,-  and  ret!-  .-:ug  people.    S-jon  after  the  execution 
•.t.i    Fn  n.  h  k..iu.  M.  t.ienet  was  sent  as  minister 
:li"  Fn -led  H-.r.  -.    He  was  a  man  of  more  passion 
..:i    o,,^,,;,  ,,].  and   more    <:■  I  tishness    than  regard 
r  -Li.      He      em*  io  have  considered  iiu  oilice 
the  people  of  the  United  States 


traordinary  to  the  court  of 
gentleman  succeeded  in  negoti- 


•  a  war    r\-       <  n.'iua.-.s  of  France. 


Genet  landed  at  Charleston,  purposely  avoiding 
an  interview  with  Washington,  so  that  he  mignt  In- 
left  free,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  prosecute  his  plans, 
lie  at  once  proceeded  to  acts  violating  the  ru!es 
of  international  law,  by  commissioning  armed  vessels 
from  Charleston  to  cruise  against  the  British.  W  hen 
these  proceedings  were  known  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Washington  interposed  his  authority.  This, 
Genet  had  the  impudence  to  resent,  and  he  attempted 
to  excite  a  popular  clamor  against  it,  by  a  variety  of 
publications  appealing  to  the  {Missions  and  caprices  of 
the  multitude.  Encouraged  by  numbers  of  unthink- 
ing adherents,  he  became  so  insolent,  that  Wash- 
ington  required  the  French  government  to  order  him 
home. 

Fauchet  and  Adet,  successors  of  Genet,  were  more 
moderate  in  their  conduct,  but  their  designs  were  the 
same,  and  their  agency  mischievous  in  the  end. 
During  the  session  of  congress  in  1791,  a  resolution 
passed  to  provide  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the  pro-' 
lection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  against  the 
Algerinc  corsairs,  which  had  become  troublesome ; 
also  a  law  (Missed  in  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade- 
in  American  ports  ;  several  measures  were  likewise 
adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
growing  out  of  her  commercial  restrictions,  which 
operated  unjustly  on  the  United  States.  As  an  adjust, 
merit  of  these  diffculties  was  greatly  desired,  Mr.  Jay 
was  appointed  errvoy  extrc 
St.  James.     This  [ 

ating  a  treaty  the  following  year.  The  merits  of 
this  were  canvnsscd  in  the  senate,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  a  majority  of  twenty  to  ten  advised  its 
ratification.  The  president  gave  it  his  signature,  afi-T 
weighing  it  with  much  consideration,  and  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  opposition  w  hich  was  made  to 
it  in  the  country.  It  prevented  a  war,  and  its  effects, 
otherwise,  were  highly  beneficial.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  vear,  ( 17i)."i,)  treaties  were  made  with  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
Indians.  A  treaty  with  Spain  followed  soon  after,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  fully  conceded.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
17i>0,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
stale,  hv  act  of  congress. 

At  this  period,  w  hen  a  new  election  of  a  preside!, 
was  drawing  near,  Washington  signified  h>  intention  ?„ 

retire  from  puhlic  life.    The  annunciation  was  ucc  

pauied  by  a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  :!ie 
United  Stales — a  production  as  remarkable  tor  its  im- 
portant political  maxims,  as  for  the  expression  of  I, is 
inextinguishable  love  of  his  country  and  his  kind.  I  lis 
advice  to  his  countrymen  cannot  be  too  closely  fob 
lowed. 

The  successor  of  Washington  in  the  governmen 
was  John  Adams,  he  having  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  chosen  vice-president.  Mr.  Adams  entered 
upon  the  presidency  on  ihe  4th  of  March,  17U7.  At 
this  period,  the  country  had  made  evident  advances  m 
commerce,  w-erdth,  the  stability  of  its  in-liviiinri*.  •ui-l 
i:s  ci  .^..idera'ion  among  the  nation*  of  the  earth.  'I  he 
ui-dom,  firmness,  and  moderation  of  Washington  had 
be n  tiie  means  of  bis  country's!  elevation  and  open- 
ing e.ireer  of  prosperily.  Mr.  Adams  pursued  sub- 
stantially the  same  policy  lis  that  of  hb  prnrlnronnnr. 
anil  as  one  of  the  leaden  in  the  itrohitioh 
competent  to  guide  the  helm  of  * 
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Julin  Adam*. 
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The  United  States  having  come  to  a  scrions  issue 
with  the  French  republic,  owing  tAthe  treatment  of 
their  ambassador,  Mr.  Pinckncy,  by  the  latter  power, 
Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  his  uccession,  sent  three  envoys 
extraordinary  to  Paris,  to  attempt  a  second  negotia- 
tion. The  Directory  managed  to  delay  the  public 
recognition  of  them  in  their  official  capacity,  but,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money 
n-  a  preliminary  to  negotiation.  This  being  promptly 
refused,  Messrs.  Pinckncy  and  Marshall,  two  of  the 
envoys,  were  ordered  to  qut  the  country;  but,  Mr. 
(Jerry,  the  third  one,  was  allowed  to  remain.  At- 
tempts to  negotiate  with  him,, singly,  did  not  succeed, 
and  he  was  soon  after  called  home  by  his  government. 

These  events  were  followed  by  such  French  dep- 
rcdationa  on  the  American  commerce  as  excited  uni- 
versal indignation, and  the  general  motto  was,"  Millions 
(or  defence — not  a  cent  for  tribute."  A  regular  pro- 
\  isional  army  was  established  by  congress,  tuxes  were 
raised,  and  additional  internal  duties  laid.  General 
Washington,  at  the  call  of  congress,  left  his  peaceful 
abode  once  more,  to  command  the  armies  of  his  coun- 
try. Genera!  Hamilton  was  made  second  in  command. 
The  navy  was  increased,  and  reprisals  were  made  at 
sea.  The  French  frigate  L'Insurgcnte,  of  forty  guns, 
was  captured,  after  a  desperate  action,  by  the  frigate 
Constellation,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Truxton —  a  victory  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  both  political  parties  in  America. 

There  being  now  indications  of  a  desire  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  envoys  were 
sent  to  Paris,  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
object.  Finding  the  Directory  overthrown,  and  Bona- 
parte at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  envoys  had 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  disputes  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800.  The 
disbanding  of  the  American  provisional  army  followed 
soon  after. 

But  a  great  calamity  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen  on 
i    tho  American  people.   The  Father  of  his  Country  had 
been  called  from  life,  by  a  short  and  distressing  sick- 
I    ncss.    Washington,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799, 


expired  at  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia.  A 
nation  was  clad  in  mourning,  and  every  possible  honor 
was  jiaid  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 

In  1M00,  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  made  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  congress  in 
1790.  For  that  purpose,  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  District,  a 
territory  of  ten  miles  square.  It  may  here  be  stated  that 
the  Virginia  portion  was  receded  to  Virginia  in  1846. 

As  the  time  again  approached  for  the  election  of  a 
president,  the  progress  of  popular  opinion,  in  reKpect 
lo  Mr.  Adams,  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
choice  would  fall  on  him.  All  acknowledged  In- 
abilities, his  patriotism,  and  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country ;  but  at  the  first,  he  was  simply 
not  preferred  by  the  democratic  party,  and  subse- 
quently, he  was  disliked  by  it.  The  measures  which 
most  excited  the  opposition  of  that  party,  and  whic  h 
were  most  successfully  employed  against  Mr.  Adams 
ns  a  candidate  for  reelection,  were  several  laws  passed 
during  his  presidency,  among  which  were  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws. 

From  the  mode  of  voting,  which  existed  nt  tha1 
time,  it  became  for  several  days  doubtful  who  would 
bo  president,  or  whether  any  choice  would  be  made 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution,  as  there 
happened  to  be  a  tic  of  the  two  highest  numbers  ir 
the  electoral  college,  and  afterward  a  tie  in  tlvc  vote-, 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  But  the  choice  eventu- 
ally fell  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  Aaron  Burr  was  elected 
vice-president 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 

A.  D.  1801  to  1817. 

Mr.  Jefferson  President  —  Purchase  of  houU* 
ana —  War  ttith  Tripoli  —  Erposure  of 
Neutral  Commerce  on  the  High  Sens  —  Mr. 
Madison  President  —  M  ar  with  England,  &,t. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 
1801.  Instead  of  delivering  a  speech,  in  person,  to 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done,  he  sent  to  them  a  written  message,  which  was 
read  to  them  in  succession  —  a  practice  which  has  since 
been  generally  followed.  The  message  contained  h;s 
political  opinions,  and  intimations  of  the  course  lie 
intended  to  pursue  as  chief  magistrate,  and  was  much 
read  and  commented  on  at  the  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  transferred 
the  principal  offices  of  the  government  to  members 
of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Madison  was  made 
secretary  of  state. 

At  the  opening  of  congress  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  president,  in  his  message,  recommended  the 
ubolition  of  the  internal  taxes,  the  repeal  of  the  act 
passed  in  the  last  davs  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
a  reorganization  of  the  United  States  courts  with 
sixteen  new  judges,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  rights 
of  naturalization.  These  topics  awakened  the  asperity 
of  party  feeling  in  a  high  degree  ;  but  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  executive  prevailed,  and  bills  were 
passed  accordingly.  Tho  year  180*2  was  signalixed 
by  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde 
pendent  slate.    The  following  year  became  an  era  in 
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ciur  history,  by  the  magnificent  enlargement  of  our 
territory,  in  'lie  cession  of  Louisiana  to  us  by  Franco. 
It  wns  purchased  of  that  nation  at  tlx-  price  of  fifteen 
miliums  of  dollars.  Louisinnu  comprised  an  immense 
region  of  country  extending  from  the  Mississippi  io( 
tlic  Pacific  (  K  i  an.  (  >f  coir-e.  the  tree  and  exclusive 
Ml  galion  of  the  river  was  ceded  with  it 


Mr.  Jeficnmu  was  reelected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
in  tit,  nnd  look  the  oath  required  by  the  constitution  on 
the   1th  of  March,  1805.    George  Clinton,  of  New 
\  i.rk,  wns  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency.    A  war  with 
rriptili,  on  tie  south  em  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
)ii  nec<iunt  of  depredations  upon  American  commerce, 
'•ad  commenced  in  1N01.    In  the  course  of  this  war, 
one  of  lha  American  frigates  accidentally  fell  into  the 
!s  of  the  Tripolitons.    By  a  most  daring  enter* 
|>ri«P,  under  lha  direction  of  Lieutenant  Stephen  l>eca- 
twr,  tlie  frigntfl  was  afterwurd  seized  in  the  luirlnir  of 
Tripoli,  by  a  k'uid  of  Americans,  under  the  guns  of 
the  t'uemy'l  battery.    Hut  as  it  was  grounded,  and 
ct.  ild  not  be  brought  away,  they  set  it  on  tire.  The 
ers  of  the  frigate  had  been  imprisoned,  nnd  the 
rn«W  treated  as  slnves.    'Hie  cruelties  of  their  cap- 
tivity  induced  the  Americans  to  put  forth  every  etFort 
tor  their  relief,  and  to  punish  the  barbarians.  This 
was.  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  exploits  of 
Captain  William  Eaton.    Attacking  the  Tripolitaus  on 
land,  with  a  few  hundred  Arab  troops,  he  brought 
tli<  m  to  terms.    Prisoners  were  exchanged,  though,  as 
Jie  bashaw  had  the  grenter  number,  lie  received  an 
indemnity,  in  money,  fur  the  balance. 

The  neutrality  of  America,  during  the  wars  of  the 
F  rcoch  revolution,  brought  to  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
—  as  she  enjoyed  the  carrying  trade  of  n  great  part  of 
the  world.  But  both  of  the  belligerents,nt  length,  treated 
neutrals  with  singular  injustice.  They  were  resolved 
hat  other  nations  should  make  common  cause  with 
them.  For  this  purpose  were  the  celebrated  French  and 
Rltgtish  Decree*  issued.  Great  Britain  issued  a  procla- 
mation, Mi\,  ls(W»,  blockading  the  coast  of  the  continent 
from  the  LI  be  lo  Brest.    Enraged  at  this  measure,  the 


French  government  retaliated  by  the  Decree  issued  at 
Berlin.  November  21,  declaring  the  British  [sles  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  This  was  in  effect  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  each,  that  no  neutral  should  trade  with 
the  other.  In  November,  1807,  Great  Britain  issued 
her  Orders  in  Council  —  a  measure  declared  to  be  in 
retaliation  of  the  French  Decree  of  November.  These 
orders  prohibited  all  neutral  nations  from  trading  with 
France  or  her  allies,  except  upon  the  condition  of 
paying  tribute  to  England.  Napoleon  immediately 
followed  this  by  a  Decree  at  Milan,  which  declared 
that  every  \<  -m-I  which  should  submit  to  l>c  searched, 
or  pay  tribute  to  the  English,  should  be  confiscated, 
if  found  within  his  ports. 

Between  America  and  Great  Britain,  in  particular, 
there  wen  Questions  of  the  highest  moment  respect- 
ing the  "  right  of  search,'1  and  expatriation.  The 
latter  power,  on  various  pretences,  had  long  claimed 
nnd  assumed  the  authority  of  searching  the  vesw  Is  of 
other  nations,  in  order  to  take  her  native  born  people; 
and  this  she  did  on  the  ground,  that  no  man  can 
change  his  nllegiance  to  the  government  im'l«  r  which 
he  was  born.  Britons  could  never  be  otherwise  than 
British  subjects.  America  held  a  very  different  doe- 
trine,  nnd  received  as  her  citizens  the  subjects  of 
other  governments,  whenever  they  chose  her  protcC* 
lion.  Being  naturalized,  they  were,  to  all  intents  nnd 
purposes,  her  citizens.  These,  however,  if  British,  by 
birth,  were  seized  wherever  the  British  could  find  them, 
in  order  to  man  their  navy  ;  nor  were  these  alone  taken, 
but  native  born  Americnns,  in  many  instances.  The 
latter  was  a  wrong  and  an  indignity  which  could  not  be 
endured,  and  greatly  aggravated  the  existing  difficulties 
bctwenn  the  tinted  Slates  and  Britain. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  their  measures  of  impress- 
ment, thai  an  outrage  was  committed  by  the  British, 
22d  of  June,  1807,  on  an  American  armed  vessel, 
the  Clie-apeake,  which  was  fired  into  by  a  British 
ship  of  war,  the  Leopard.  As  the  attack,  being  in  a 
time  of  peace,  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  COtnmnndct 
of  the  Chesapeake  made  no  resistance,  but  s<xin 
ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  The  frigate,  how* 
ever,  did  not  become  a  prize  to  the  Leopard,  but 
certain  men, claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  were  taken 
out  of  her.  Great  excitement  was  produced  by  ibis 
occurrcncc.  The  president  of  the  I'nited  Smio,  by 
proclamation,  commanded  all  British  armed  n  - 
within  our  harbors,  or  waters,  to  depart  from  tl  • 
without  delay, and  others  were  prohibited  from  coming 
in.  Other  measures  also  were  taken,  expressive  of  the 
public  sense  of  the  injury  which  had  been  done. 

By  the  decrees  before  alluded  to,  the  commerce  of 
America  was  exposed  to  utter  destruction.  Congn 
though  after  an  exhibition  of  much  party  feeling,  laid 
uu  embargo  (December  22,  IH>7)  on  our  own  ves- 
sels, as  a  measure  calculated  to  be  serviceable  HI  ibis 

state  of  things.  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  minuter 
in  London,  was  instructed  not  only  to  require  satis- 
faction  on  account  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  obtain 
security  against  future  impressment  from  American 
vi  wis.  The  British  minister — Mr.  Canning  — 
objected  to  the  union  of  these  subjects ;  but  an  envoy- 
extraordinary  was  sent  out  to  the  United  States  to 
adjust  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  president  in 
1809,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  again  chosen 
vice-president.  The  embargo,  proving  to  be  extremely 
unpopular  in  all  the  commercial  stales,  was  repealed 
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on  the  1st  of  March,  1809.  As  a  substitute  for  it, 
congress  interdicted  by  law  nil  trade  with  France  and 
England,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  passed  an  act  to  raise 
an  additional  military  force.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr. 
Kr>kine,  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary,  pledged 
his  court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th 
of  June,  and  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  now 
made  with  the  British  minister,  the  president  pro- 
claimod  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed 
on  that  day;  but  this  arrangement  was  not  acknowl- 
edged by  the  king.  Mr.  Erskinc  was  recalled  in 
(  tetober,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The 
latter  soon  gave  ofleneu  to  the  American  government, 
and  all  further  communication  with  him  was  refused. 
Shortly  after  he  was  recalled. 


Jauit'i  V  i  n. 


The  Rnmbouillct  Decree,  alleged  to  be  a  measure 
of  retaliation  for  the  act  of  congress  which  forbade 
Trench  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
was  issued  by  Napoleon  on  the  23d  of  March,  1810. 
By  this,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occu- 
pied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized 
and  condemned.  On  the  1st  of  May,  congress  passed 
an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels 
from  the  wuters  of  the  United  States  ;  but  providing 
that  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its 
edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  that  they 
should  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  —  of  which 
fact  the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation, 
— and  the  other  nation  should  not,  within  three  months 
after,  pursue  a  similar  course,  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  with  the 
other.  On  the  2d  of  November,  the  president 
issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  French 
Decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  intercourse  between 
United  States  and  Franc.-  might  be  renewed,  (hi 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  interdicting  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1811,  reparation  was 
made  by  the  Br  sh  for  the  attack  on  die  Chesapeake, 


through  the  British  envoy,  Augustus  J.  Foster.  The 
message  of  Mr.  Madison  to  congress  that  year,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  indicating  an  apprehension  of  hos- 
tilities with  England,  the  committee  of  foreiirn  rela- 
tions, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  rrjwirTc-d.  on 
the  29th,  resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army  ;  for  raising  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand 
men;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  - 
vices  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  for  ordering 
out  the  militia  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary  :  for 
repairing  our  ships  of  war,  and  for  authorizing  the 
arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence.  Most  uf 
these  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after 
much  debate,  was  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

In  December,  Mr.  Madison  communicated  to  cr»n- 
gress  nn  official  account  of  the  battle  of  TippecatM 
near  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  fought  on  the  seventh 
of  the  previous  momn,  between  an  army  under  <i<  :t- 
eral  Harrison,  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  and 
a  large  body  of  Indians.  In  this  battle,  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  though  with  great  difficulty,  as  tln-v  had 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  whites  by  a  treacherous 
artifice,  in  offers  of  peace  and  submission.  Fnjin  ■ 
want  of  adequate  means  and  preparation,  the  Ameri- 
cans suffered  a  comparatively  large  loss  of  men. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  a  law  was  passed  lay- 
ing an  embargo  for  ninety  days  —  this  measure  Ik  f 
in  expectation  of  n  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  tl»c 
1st  of  June  following,  a  war  message  was  commu 
nicated  to  congress  by  the  president.  In  it,  he  sub- 
mitted the  question,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  the  violation  of 
the  rights  and  peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  cr-  -era, 
and  other  causes  of  difficulty,  11  whether  the  I  nitial 
States  shall  continue  passive  under  these  pru-r-  —  \  - 
usurpations,  and  these  accumulated  wrongs,  or,  oppos- 
ing force  to  force  in  defence  of  their  national  ngbt«, 
shall  commit  a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the-  A 
mighty  Disposer  of  events."  On  the  4th  of  Juoe, 
a  bill  for  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a  majority  of  seventy  - 
nine  to  forty-nine  ;  and  on  the  17th,  it  pawd  the 
senate  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  thirteen.  The 
signature  of  the  president  and  his  proclamation  of  «nr 
immediately  followed.  A  protest  against  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  entered  by  the  minority  in  the  hotter 
of  representatives.  It  happened  that,  four  days  nfer 
the  declaration,  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  bavins  been  offi- 
ciallv  revoked,  the  British  orders  in  council  «<  n-  re- 
pealed ;  but  other  grounds  of  difficulty  still  remained 

The  feelings  of  the  two  parties  —  democrats  and 
federalists — were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  declaration  of  war.  At  Baltimore, 
a  mob  attacked  and  destroyed  die  printing  office  of  .a 
federal  paper  which  zealously  opposed  d»at  mr.i«'ir? 
of  the  government.  In  the  fury  of  the  moment,  they 
assailed  a  house  in  which  several  distinguished  | 
tlemcn  were  collected  in  order  to  defend  thcmselvcv. 
These,  after  surrendering  on  a  promise  of  safety,  were 
attacked,  and  being  supposed  to  be  killed,  were 
thrown  into  a  heap.  General  Lingnn,  a  mentor  .ms 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  killed,  and 
eleven  others  severely  bruised  and  mangled. 

The  preparations  for  war,  at  the  beginning,  wen-  n 
no  respect  of  a  promising  character.  The  generator 
on  the  stage  were  mostly  inexperienced  in  it.  The 
army  and  the  navy,  in  the  days  of  Jctlcrson.  ha.l  U  m 
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r»  (1  n-.  il  to  the  lowest  point ;  the  former  amounting  to 
>>  ik  nlx.ut  three  thousand  men.  The  recent  sense  of 
danger  had  nroused  the  nation  somewhat  in  rcsiionso 
dt  ilic  feeling  which  began  to  be  awakened.  Congress 
Hti;li..ri/.-'d  the  enlistment  of  twenty-five  thousand 
I'li  i)  ;  yet  but  few  entered  the  service.  Tin;  want 
of  |>ai[K-r  officers  was  seriously  felt,  as  the  lending 
r- v  isionary  heroes  were  no  more.  Tho  navy  ut 
ih  >  period,  was  tile  better  arm  of  defence,  having 
lud  sonic  experience  in  the  recent  contests  with  the 
Kirkiry  Slates  ;  but  it  wiis  very  small.  Many  enter- 
prising individuals,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  converted 
th.-ir  merchant  ships  into  privateers;  hut  at  its  begin- 
ning, ten  frigates,  ten  sloops,  arid  one  hundred  and 
si\ty-live  gun  boats,  were  all  the  public  naval  force 
nheh  America  could  oppose  to  the  thousand  ships 
<>l  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Such  were  the  indiffer- 
ent preparations  for  war,  at  the  time  of  its  declaration! 

Oit  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  General  William 
Hull,  governor  of  Michigan,  to  whom  had  been  com- 
•nitvd  tin?  service  of  suppressing  tho  Indian  hostilities 
n  that  country,  surrendered  his  army  to  the  British 
J.  m  r.il  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  fort 
if  I  Detroit,  together  with  all  other  forts  and  garrisons 
K-'migiiig  to  the  United  States,  within  the  district 
nii'h  r  Iiis  command.    This  was  a  most  mortifying 
commencement  of  the  contest.    Hull's  conduct  on 
tlie  occasion  was  afterward  investigated  by  a  court 
martial  ;  but  though  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
.  nounced  against  him,  it  was  remitted  by  tho  president 
in  consideration  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his 
iidvam-ed  age.    This  signal  disaster  to  the  American 
arms  was,  however,  immediately  relieved  by  the  sue- 
r.  -s  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  in  a 
(Kittle  with  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Isaac 
II  .ll  commanding  the  Constitution,  and  Captain  Ducres 
tiie  Guerriere.    This  victory,  which  occurred  on  the 
Ueh  of  August,  was  the  commencement  of  a  splen- 
did  series  of  triumphs,  crowning  tho  naval  forces  of 
lh<-  United  States. 

Intelligence  soon  reached  the  country  of  a  sec- 
ond naval  fight,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
Awgust,  between  the  United  States  frigate  Essex, 
Captain  Porter,  and  tho  British  sloop  of  war  Alert,  in 
w  Inch  the  latter  struck  to  the  frigate  after  an  action  of 
•inly  eight  minutes. 

The  president,  according  to  an  act  of  congress, 
having  called  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  militia 
m  man  the  fortresses  on  the  maritime  frontier, the  mili- 
tia to  be  placed  under  officers  of  his  own  appointment 
—  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
KIuhIc  Island,  resisted  the  demand  "on  the  twofold 
ground  that  neither  of  the  constitutional  exigencies 
had  arisen,  and  that  the  militia  could  not  be  compelled 
to  serve  under  any  other  thon  their  own  officers,  with 
tii  '  exception  of  the  president  himself,  when  person- 
ally in  the  field." 

As  a  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  in  three  divisions  —  ono  called  the  north- 
w  estern  army,  under  General  Harrison,  the  second,  the 
army  of  the  centre,  under  General  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  the  third,  the  army  of  the  north,  under 
the  commander-in-chief.  General  Dearborn — a  detach- 
nieut  of  about  one  thousand  men  from  the  army  of 
the  centre  crossed  the  River  Niagara,  and  attacked  the 
Bi>  isli  on  QtK-enstown  Heights.  Though  successful 
at  first,  General  Van  Rerwwclaer  was  compelled,  after 
a  long  aud  obstinate  engagement,  to  surrender,  not 


having  been  reenforced,  as  was  expected,  by  the  militia 
from  the  American  side.  General  Brock,  the  British 
commander,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  Frolic,  a  British  stc*>p 
of  war,  was  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
by  the  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones.  The 
enemy  was  decidedly  superior  in  force.  The  loss  on 
board  the  Frolic  was  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 
The  Frolic  had  no  sooner  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans,  than  it  was  taken,  together  with  the 
Wasp,  by  a  British  seventy-four,  the;  Poictiers.  A  few 
davs  after,  in  the  same  month,  another  splendid  naval 
victory  was  gained,  in  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian, 
off  the  Western  Isles,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
amounting  to  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three 
hundred  men,  by  Commodore  Decatur  of  the  frigate 
United  States.  The  disparity  in  the  loss  of  men  in 
this  engagement  was  very  great,  that  of  the  Macedo- 
nian being  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  being  only  seven  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Yet  another  naval  victory  was 
gained  on  the  2i)th  of  December,  by  the  Constitution, 
under  Commodore  Bainoridge,  over  the  Java,  a  British 
frigate  carrying  forty-nine  guns,  with  four  hundred 
men.  This  was  the  second  victory  obtained  by  the 
Constitution.    The  Java  was  burnt. 

The  scene  of  military  operations,  during  the  year 
1813,  was  chiefly  in  the  north,  toward  Canada.  Gen- 
eral Winchester,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  men,  officers  and  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  at  Frenchtown,  h y  a  division  of  the  British 
army  from  Detroit,  under  Colonel  Proctor.  With  this 
force  of  the  enemy  a  body  of  Indians  was  combined. 
After  the  surrender,  nearly  all  the  American  prisoners 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  savages,  although 
Proctor  had  promised  that  their  lives  aud  property 
should  be  secure.  This  calamity  fell  most  heavily  on 
Kentucky,  as  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  princi- 
pally among  her  most  promising  sons.  The  bat.lc  of 
Frenchtown  occurred  on  the  22d  of  January.  At 
a  wide  distance  from  this  scene,  two  days  after,  an 
engagement  took  place  between  the  Hornet,  Cup- 
tain  James  Lawrence,  and  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Peacock,  off  South  America.  This  w  as  a  short  action 
of  only  fifteen  minutes,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Peacock. 

Mr.  Madison,  having  been  reelected,  entered  upon 
his  second  term  of  office,  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1813.  Dc  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  opposing  candidate.  Klbridge  Gerry  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-presidency  after  the  death  of  George 
Clinton,  who  had  been  elected  to  that  office. 

On  tho  27th  of  April,  York,  tho  capital  of  Up- 
per Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
>tati  -s,  under  tho  command  of  General  Dearborn. 
This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  General  Pike, 
at  his  own  request.  He  was  conveyed,  with  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  on  board  a  floulhi,  from  Saek- 
et's  Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Chauncey.  On  the  approach  of  his  troops  toward 
the  main  work,  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  previ- 
ously prepared  for  the  purpose,  destroyed  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  Americans,  as  also  that  of  the  gallant 
general  himself.  Before  ho  expired,  however,  he  was 
able  to  direct  his  troops  to  44  move  on  !  "  His  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  the  town  was  taken,  with  a  great  loss 
to  tho  British.  The  spring  passed  without  any  other 
important  event.    A  portion  of  the  American  coaat 
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was  blockaded,  and  predatory  incursions  were  made 
by  the  enemy  in  several  places,  and  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  of  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed. 
Several  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  [ire- 
vented  from  sailing  on  a  cruise,  being  unable  to  get 
out  of  port. 

During  the  following  summer,  June  1st,  the  Amer- 
ican frigate  Chesapeake  was  captured  by  the  British 
frigate  Shannon,  off  Boston  harlx>r.  In  this  sanguin- 
ary affair,  her  gallant  commander,  Captain  Law- 
rence, fefl.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  Argus,  of 
eighteen  guns,  another  of  our  armed  vessels,  was  taken 
by  the  Pelican,  of  twenty  guns.  But  in  the  autumn, 
tnc  tide  of  victory  returned  to  the  Americans.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  the  Enterprise  mastered  the 


Boxer,  after  an  engagement  of  somewhat  over  thirty 
minutes.  In  this  battle,  the  commander  of  each  ves- 
sel  was  killed.  The  month  of  September  is  rendered 
still  more  memorable,  as,  on  the  10th,  a  decisive  \ic 
torj'  was  obtained  by  the  American  fleet  over  that  of 
the  British  on  Lake  Erie.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
desperate,  as  every  motive  which  national  pri<(%  and 
the  importance  of  the  issue  could  supply,  actuated  the 
combatants.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  v«  hich  an 
American  fleet  had  met  the  fleet  of  an  enemy.  The 
event  and  the  amount  of  the  victory  were  couched  by 
Perry  in  these  concise,  yet  remarkable  words  :  **  \\  e 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours  —  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop/' 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake,  and 


Perry'*  Victor}'  on  I^ik«  Krie 
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an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  for  General  Harri- 
son to  attack  Proctor,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  that  quarter.  Accordingly, 
on  the  !>th  of  October,  a  severe  tattle  was  fought  between 
the  two  armies,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.  In 
this  battle,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  was 
killed.  Detroit  had  been  somewhat  earlier  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Americans,  and  the  whole  territory 
of  .Michigan  was  again  brought  under  American  rule. 
About  this  time,  there  being  indications  of  an  attack 
on  New  London  by  the  squadron  under  Commodore 
Hardy,  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut  was 
called  out  by  their  military  commanders.  Ciovemor 
Smith,  in  approbation  of  the  measure,  observed  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  that  "  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut, the  last  to  invite  hostilities,  should  be  the 
first  to  repel  aggression."  Other  portions  of  the 
American  coast  at  this  period  were  subject  to  alarms 
and  depredations  from  the  enemy.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  the  several  armies  in  the  north 
and  north-west,  signally  failed.  High  expectations 
had  been  indulged  of  its  success,  under  generals  so 
approved  as  Lewis,  Hampton,  Wilkinson,  and  Har- 
rison ;  but  obstacles  were  allowed  to  prevent  their 


cooperation,  and  public  opinion  was  much  divided  as 
to  the  parties  on  whom  the  blame  of  failure  should 
fall. 

In  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  having  been  exn'ej 
to  make  war  against  the  United  States  were  guilty  i»f  'h* 
usual  excesses  and  ntrocities  of  their  race  durinp  the 
year  IS  13,  and  until  the  close  of  the  summer  of  l*-!  1  j 
when  (Jeneral  Jackson,  who  conducted  the  »nr  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  signally  defeated  the  sav- 
age foe.    A  treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  Ahj*u«i 
9,  1814,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Untied 
States.    General  Jackson  was  soon  after  appoint!  •!  to 
succeed  General  Wilkinson  in  the  command  of  t'»o 
forces  at  New  Orlenns.    The  loss  of  the  American 
frigate  Essex,  under  Commodore  Porter,  in  ihe  "  r 
of  1814,  was  deeply  lamented  in  the  United  Sm?»-*. 
It  occurred  on  the  t28th  of  Ma/ch,  in  the  Bay  of  Val- 
paraiso, in  a  fight  with  a  superior  British  ton-.-  — 
two  armed  vessels,  which  had  been  equipped  wn 
picked  crews  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  V 
sex.    It  was  a  most  unequal  engagement,  and  the 
Americans  lost  no  credit  by  the  result.    Two  orb*  r 
naval  engagements,  took  place  about  this  time,  Soin 
of  which  issued  propitiously  to  the  American*  Tne 
first  was  between  the  United  Slates  sloop  of  wat 
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Peacock,  nnil  tlic  British  brig  Eporvier,  April  '20th  ; 
and  the  other,  the  28th  of  Juno,  between  the  sloop 
of  war  Wasp  and  the  English  r»  ij»  Reindeer. 

During  the  entire  spring,  the  war  seemed  to  languish 
on  the  part  of  the  British  ;  but  after  tin  ir  forces  were 
relieved  from  tlie  continental  wars  of  Europe,  they 
added  fourteen  thousand  veteran  trjeps  to  those  that 
were  already  employed  agiiiist  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  arnanent  to  blockade 
the  American  coast,  and  ravage  every  accessible  part 
of  it.  The  northern  frontier  was  tftlW  heroin  ir?  the 
scene  of  vigorous  movements.  <  *i  the  3d  of  July, 
Fort  Erie  was  taken  bv  General  Brown,  after  the  fir- 
ing of  a  few  shots.  On  the  5th  of  July  occurred  the 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Chippewa,  in  which 
he  Americans,  under  General  Brown,  were  victorious. 
This  was  the  first  regular  pitched  battle,  and  it  was 
fought  with  great  judgment  and  coolness  on  1h>:Ii 
sides.  After  a  short  interval  —  on  the  29th  of  the 
Mine  month  —  a*BS  fought  the  destructive  battle 
of  Bridge  water,  which  lasted  from  four  o'clock  iu 
the  afternoon  until  midnight.  The  Americuns  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  battle-ground,  but  retired 
from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nigbt  to  their  encamp* 
ni' nt.  General  Brown  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men. 
The  British  General  Riall  lo»t  aUxit  one  thousand. 
On  the  lath  of  August,  Fort  Krie,  in  the  command 
of  General  Gaines,  was  attacked  by  the  British  Gen- 
eral Druinrnond  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  He  abandoned  the  enterprise,  after  having 
pressed  the  siege  for  forty-nine  days. 

The  seaboard  was  also  a  scene  of  interest  and 
anxiety  at  this  period.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  British  sail  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake,  with  troops  destined  for  the  attack  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  On  the  23d  of  thnt 
month,  six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
General  Boss,  forced  their  way  to  Washington,  and 
burnt  the  Capitol,  president's  house,  and  executive 
oiTices.  These  acts  of  wantonness  and  Vandalism  in- 
volxed  the  destruction  of  valuable  libraries,  and  other 
srtirles  of  taste  and  importance  which  the  rules  of 
civilised  warfare  hold  to  be  sacred.    The  enemy  soon 


found  their  situation,  amid  a  people  exasperated  by 
the  scene  before  them,  by  no  means  safe,  and  they 
accordingly  soon  retired  to  their  shipping,  having 
lost,  during  the  expedition,  nearly  one  thousand  men. 
The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  by  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  in  which  the 
American  forces,  militia,  and  inhabitants  of  Baltimore 
made  a  gallant  defence.  Being,  however,  overpow- 
ered by  a  superior  force,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat ;  but  they  fought  so  valiantly,  that  the  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  night  of  Tuesday,  went  on 
board  their  shipping,  having  lost,  among  their  killed, 
General  Ross,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops. 

While  these  important  events  were  transpiring  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  at  the  north  signal  SUCCCSS 
attended  the  American  arms  at  Plattsburg,  and  on 
f^nke  Champlnin.  The  British  army,  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  was 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  11th  of  September,  from 
Plattsburg,  and  the  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  I  >ow  nie,  was  captured  by  Commodore  Mac- 
donough  on  the  lake.  The  latter  was  the  second  fleet 
fight,  of  the  war,  and  our  second  victory  over  a  Brit- 
ish squadron.  One  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops 
of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Several 
British  galleys  were  sunk,  and  a  few  otheri  escaped. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  experienced  by 
the  American  arms,  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was 
now  singularly  embarrassing.  The  commissioners 
we  re  abroad  attempting  to  negotiate  a  pe.i.-,-  \u:li 
England,  according  to  a  proposal  which  that  country 
had  some  time  before  made,  were  little  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  object,  owing  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  terms  demanded  :  public  credit  was  low  ;  the  na- 
tional finances  disordered  ;  and  the  opposition  to  the 
war  and  to  the  administration,  from  the  federal  partv, 
was  unremitted.  A  convention  from  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  amid  the  dissatisfaction  and  alari* 
which  were  felt  in  thut  quarter,  as  to  the  measures 
of  the  general  government,  had  met  at  Hartford,  and 
though  it  proposed  no  violent  schemes,  added  to  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced.    The  term  Hart 
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ford  Convention  has  since  been  odious  to  members 

j    of  the  democratic  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  pending  negotiations,  at  Ghent, 
between  the  American  and  British  commissioners,  it 
became  apparent  that  berious  preparations  were  in 

"  forwardness  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana.  The 
attack  speedily  followed.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
of  December,  fiAeen  thousand  troops,  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Packenham,  were  landed  on  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  they  attacked  the  Americans,  numbering  about 
six  thousand,  chiefly  militia,  in  their  intrenchmcnts 
before  New  Orleans.  Genera!  Jackson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Americans,  and  had  made  judicious 
preparations  to  defend  the  place  After  an  cngnge- 
!  j  metit  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy,  having  lost 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  Major-General  Gibbs, 
and  being  weakened  and  dispirited  by  the  full  of  more 
thai^two  thousand  of  their  number,  fled  in  confusion, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  the  favorable  position  which  the  Americans 
occupied,  they  experienced  only  the  very  small  loss 
of  seven  killed  and  six  wounded'. 

The  news  of  this  victory  spread  rapidly  through 
the  United  States,  and  proved  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  a  treaty  having  been  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1811.    This  treaty  was  ratified  by 

'  the  president  and  senate  on  the  17lh  of  February, 
1815.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  was  silent  as 

|  to  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedly 
declared.  Peace,  nevertheless,  was  hailed  with  joyful 
acclamations,  for  the  nation  was  weary  of  war,  and 
its  waste  of  life,  treasure,  and  domestic  happiness. 
Treaties  were  soon  after  renewed  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  close  of  this  war  deserves  a  passing  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  of  its  declara- 
tion, in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  it  was  fully 
justified  on  our  part  by  the  long  career  of  haughty 
aggression,  which  had  been  pursued  by  Great  Brit- 
1 1  ain.  Self-respect,  regard  to  our  rights  and  the  rights 
j  i  of  the  world,  demanded  of  us  resistance  and  rebuke. 
The  usurpation  of  the  sea,  by  Great  Britain,  as  her 
special  dominion,  was  a  wrong  not  to  be  endured.  The 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Suites,  has  fully  borne  out  our  govern- 
ment in  the  course  they  adopted.  The  results  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the:  country  —  to  its  name 
and  its  position  among  other  nations.  Our  victory,  at 
New  Orleans,  over  the  veterans  which  had  recently 
driven  the  French  from  Spain,  with  our  achievements 
upon  the  sea,  where  the  British  deemed  themselves 
iuviiicible,  taught  that  liaughty  people  a  salutary  and 
abiding  lesson.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  United 
States  have  been  rising  in  the  respect  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  political  parties  was 
remarkable.  The  federalists,*  who  opposed  it  from 
■  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  their 
leaders,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
name  henceforward  became  one  of  reproach  with  the 
democrats.  Their  opposition  was,  doubtless,  carried  to 


•  The  term  frdtralUt  wa*  fimt  applied  to  the  supporters 
of  the  federal  union,  established  by  the  constitution.  It 
ww  afterwards  the  designation  of  the  conservative  party, 
who  feared  and  opposed  the  French  revolution  and  demo- 
rcntic  idea*.  The  conservatives  of  the  present  day  havo 
vl  .uiH'cd  ao  far  a*  to  adopt  most  of  the  doctrine*  of  the 
lcui'x-rats  in  Jcffcraon'i  time. 


an  unwarrantable  extent,  rendered  the  less  cvcuom? 
by  the  difficulties  in  which  tho  government 
involved.  Tho  democratic  party,  which  brgrun  and 
sustained  the  war,  became  triumphant  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  for  the  most  part,  has  continued  so  to  the 
present  time. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  war  alone  which  decided  the  fute 
of  these  two  great  parties.  Federalism  was  founded  to 
an  honest  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self- 
government;  hence  the  federalists  were  always  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  masses.  It  does  not  impugn  their  judg- 
ment, or  their  patriotism,  that  such  was  their  conduct 
and  belief;  it  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  go*Kl 
fortune  as  superior  sagacity,  that  the  democrats  of  that 
day  hit  upon  the  profound  aud  glorious  truth,  that  man  if 
capable  of  self-government, — and  that  the  people  arc 
the  safest  depository  of  power.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  with  the  advance  of  time,  our  institution! 
have  become  more  and  more  democratic,  while  our 
own  confidence,  and  that  of  the  world,  in  them,  has 
been  continually  increasing.  Nearly  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  now  based  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage  ;  that  which  tl»c  old  federalists  deemed 
both  dangerous  and  destructive,  has  proved  to  be  the 
element  of  a  true  and  reliable  conservatism.  Our 
institutions  are  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the  oiawrs, 
and  every  citizen  is  interested  in  their  maintenance. 
Thus,  while  European  thrones  and  dynasties  are 
crumbling  to  ruins,  we  ride  out  the  storm,  and  become 
the  refuge  of  those  who  are  flying  from  the  fluctua 
tions  and  misfortunes  of  other  lands. 

Before  intelligence  of  the  peace,  above  noticed,  coub  I 
be  officially  diffused  over  the  occnn,severaI  actions  took 
place,  in  which  victories  were  obtained  on  both  side-*. 
A  hi!',  incorporating  a  national  bank,  under  the  title  of 
the  Hank  of  the  United  States,  was  passed  after  ar. 
animated  debate  in  congress,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president  on  the  10th  of  April.  Of  the  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  constituting  its  capital,  the 
United  States  were  to  own  seven  millions.  The  char- 
ter was  to  continuo  in  force  twenty  years.  Indiana 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state  in 
December,  1816.  Mr.  Madison  retired  from  the  office 
of  president  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXC. 

A.  D.  1S17  to  184L 

Mr.  Monroe  President  —  War  with  the  Sem$- 
jiole  Indians —  Cession  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States  —  Slavery  Compromise,  4*r. 

The  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  was  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817.  Daniel  l>. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  not  many 
stirring  events  took  place,  the  war  having  happily  been 
terminated,  and  the  passions  connected  with  it  having 
subsided.  Having  formed  a  judicious  cabinet,  he  pur- 
sued a  moderate  course  as  to  political  matters.  To 
John  Q.  Adams  was  assigned  the  department  of  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  having 
been  continued  from  the  former  administration.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  Smith 
Thompson  was  placed  over  the  department  of  la» 
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navy.  With  these  able  assistants,  the  president  adopt- 
ed measures  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  ahate 
the  evils  which  the  war  had  introduced  into  the  politic 
cal  and  social  system. 


Jams*  Muuco*. 

lu  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1817,  the  president 
made  a  tour  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states 
of  the  Union,  whore  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
courtesy  and  resp<-ct.  Meeting  congress  on  the  1st 
of  December,  he  represented  to  that  body  the  progress 
which  the  country  was  making  in  her  most  important 
interests,  and  particularly  recommended  to  their  n<»- 
tice  the  surviving  ollicers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  repeal  of  the  internal  duties.  These 
recommendations  were  acted  upun,  und  bills  were 
passed  providing  fur  the  indigent  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  fur  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  internal  duties.  Other  important  bills 
were  enacted  during  the  session.  Near  the  close  of 
the  year,  December  11th,  the  state  of  Mississippi  was 
idmitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  month  of  April,  1818, 
Illinois  adopted  a  state  constitution,  und  in  due  time 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  A  treaty 
with  Sweden  was  ratified  on  the  27th  of  May,  lSlfi, 
by  the  president  and  senate,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  ratification  on  the  part  of  Sweden  took 
place  on  the  2 1th  of  July,  the  same  year. 

During  the  year  1817,  a  war  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Seminole  Indians  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  former  were  discomfited  and  overthrown. 
Lyiug  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  and  Flor- 
ida, and  being  joined  by  outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  runaway  negro  slaves,  this  confederacy  of 
savages  became  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  inhabit- 
ants on  our  southern  borders.  Massacres  had  become 
bo  frequent  that  the  whites  had  to  flee  from  their  homes 
for  security.  The  flame  of  Indian  hostility  was  fur- 
ther fanned  by  an  Indian  prophet,  and  by  two  English 
emissaries,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristcr,  who  liad  taken 
up  their  residence  among  them  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  In  December,  a  detachment  of  forty  men, 
jnder  Lieutenant  Scott,  having  been  ambushed  while 


performing  some  duty  which  had  been  assigned  them 
wore  all  killed,  except  six,  by  a  body  of  the  Indians. 
General  Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tennessceans,  was 
ordered  to  the  spot.  He  soon  effected  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  savages.  Being  convinced  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spaniards  in  exciting  Indian  hostility,  be 
took  possession  of  Forts  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and 
made  the  two  Englishmen  and  the  prophet  above  spo- 
|  ken  of  prisoners.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were 
1  both  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

A  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  die  Unit- 
ed States  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1819,  and  on  the  2d  of  November 
following,  it  received  the  ratification  of  tho  president 
of  the  Lnited  States.  The  articles  agreed  on,  among 
other  important  subjects,  related  to  the  fisheries,  and 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
22d  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Washington  by  John  Q.  Adams  and  Luis 
dc  Onis,  by  which  East  and  West  Florida,  with  all  the 
adjacent  islands,  Ace,  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of 
dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or 
money,  to  tho  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  ac- 
count of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries.  During  the 
summer  of  1819,  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  tour  through 
the  southern  section  of  the  country,  for  a  pur|>osc 
similar  to  that  which  lie  had  in  view  in  his  previous 
journey  to  the  north,  —  the  inspection  of  the  na- 
tional  defences,  public  works,  arts,  dec.  On  the  I  Hi 
of  December  following,  a  resolution  passed  congress 
admitting  Alabama  into  tho  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  In  the  ensuing  year,  1820,  March  3d,  Maine 
became  an  independent  state,  and  a  member  of  the 
national  Union. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had 
been  again  choscu  president,  took  the  customary  oath 
of  office.  His  reelection  was  nearly  unanimous. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  again  elected  vice-president. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  president  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1821,  Missouri  was  declared  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  a  member  of  tho  federal  Union. 
Two  years  previously,  application  was  made  to  con- 
gress, by  the  people  of  Missouri,  to  form  for  them 
a  state  constitution.  A  bill  was  accordingly  in- 
troduced fur  the  purpose,  a  provision  of  which  in- 
terdicted slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude.  The  bil 
thus  framed  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but 
was  rejected  in  the  senate,  and  therefore  failed  foi 
the  time.  In  the  session  of  the  following  year,  the 
lull  was  revived.  It  excited  a  warm  and  prolonged 
debate  between  those  who  favored  and  those  who 
were  opposed  to  tho  restriction  respecting  slavery. 
Never  had  the  parties  in  congress,  perhaps,  been  s< 
marked  by  a  geographical,  sectional  division,  or  mani- 
fested feelings  more  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
a  similar  temper.  The  result  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  in  Missouri,  and 
forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by 
France,  lying  north  of  36°  301  north  latitude,  except 
so  much  as  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
state. 

In  June,  1822,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, on  terms  of  mutual  and  equal  advantage,  was 
concluded  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  ports  of  the  West  India 
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islands  were  opened  to  the  Americans,  by  the  act  of 
the  British  parliament.  Pirates,  having  for  a  lone  time 
infested  the  West  India  sens,  and  preyed  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce,  were  at  this  period  signally  chastised 
by  a  United  States  schooner  —  the  Alligator.  Five 
American  vessels  were  recaptured,  and  one  piratical 
schooner  taken.  After  this,  congress  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Commodore 
Porter  with  his  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
freebooters  dared  not  show  themselves,  but  commit- 
ted their  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

In  1823,  congress  sanctioned  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  President  Monroe,  of  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics.  Minis- 
ters were  appointed  to  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colom- 
bia, and  Chili.  In  1824,  congress  passed  two  impor- 
tant bills,  which  caused  much  debate  in  that  body,  and 
intense  solicitude  among  those  classes  of  citizens 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  namely — one  for  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  other  establishing 
a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  country.  During 
the  year  now  spoken  of,  the  marquis  de  Lafayette, 
now  in  advanced  life,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early 
patriotic  toils,  sacrifices,  and  dangers.  Hb  became 
the  nation's  guest  for  many  months,  and  visited  various 
portions  of  the  United  States,  being  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  joy  and  enthusiasm.  While  in 
the  country,  congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  which 
was  located  in  Florida,  as  indemnity,  in  part,  for  his 
sacrifices  and  services  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  as  a  token  of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
heroic  philanthropy. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  America  en- 
joyed profound  peace.  Sixty  millions  of  her  na- 
tional debt  were  discharged.  The  Floridas  were 
peaceably  acquired,  and  the  western  limits  fixed  at 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Internal  taxes  were  repealed,  the 
military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits 
of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  improved, 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  rec- 
ognized, progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  ad- 
vanced. The  voice  of  party  spirit  had  died  away, 
and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  era  of  good 
feeling. 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  devolved 
on  the  house  of  representatives,  the  electors  having 
failed  to  make  a  choice.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
the  exigency  now  contemplated  'by  the  constitution, 
would  not  be  passed  without  a  dangerous  excite- 
ment, and  that  it  might  shake  the  constitution  itself. 
But  no  such  effect  was  produced,  although  the  result 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  minds  of  many,  and 
there  were  loud  complaints  of  political  collusion  and 
bargaining.  John  Quiney  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
though  he  was  not  the  highest  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates before  the  electoral  cotlege,  was  the  choice  of 
the  house  voting  by  states.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  t>n  the  4th  of  March,  1825.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges as  vice-president.  The  new  cabinet  consisted 
of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  secretary  of  state, 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  as  secretary 
of  war.  I 


In  1825,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
the  republic  of  Colombia  was  ratified,  on  the  basis  of 
the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each 
other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  a  controversy  arose  between  tl>e  na- 
tional government  and  tho  executive  of  Georgia,  it 
reference  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Creek*,  bu! 
which  that  state  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.  Th» 
controversy  was  of  so  serious  a  nature  —  affecting  not 
only  Georgia,  but  some  of  the  neighboring  states  — 
as  to  threaten  the  internal  peace  of  the  nation  ;  but  ii 
was  happily  settled  by  the  prompt  and  vigilant  meas- 
ures of  the  president,  seconded  by  the  action  of  con- 
gress. The  same  year  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  speculating  mania  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  which  brought  dis- 
aster and  ruin  on  multitudes  here  and  abroad.  The 
speculations  pertained  chiefly  to  certain  stocks,  and 
several  articles  of  West  India  produce.  A  fictitious 
wealth  was  thus  created,  which,  upon  its  necessary 
subsidence,  in  a  short  period  produced  the  unhappy 
consequences  that  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  year  1826,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  deaths 
of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  took  place. 
History,  perhaps,  does  not  present  a  more  striking 
and  affecting  coincidence  than  this.    That  these  men. 
whose  lives  were  identified  with  the  independence  of 
their  country,  should  die  together,  and  that  too  on  the 
4th  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  and,  still  further 
in  the  year  of  its  jubilee,  —  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  — 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people, — was  indeed  strange 
and  calculated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  toward 
that  Providence,  which  concerns  itself  in  the  des- 
tinies of  men  and  nations. 

In  1828,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  agitated  congress, 
and  the  warm  and  prolonged  debates  on  the  occasao 
terminated  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  by  which  protec- 
tive duties  were  imposed  on  such  articles  of  import 
as  come  into  competition  with  certain  manufactures 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
wishes  of  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  were 
not  fully  met,  but  they  had  obtained  an  advantage 
which  was  generally  appreciated  in  the  manufacturing 
states.  The  planting  states  considered  the  law  as 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

The  presidential  election  having  been  decided  by 
the  college  of  electors,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee,  was  inaugurated  president,  and  John  C 
Calhoun  vice-president,  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1829.    The  president's  cabinet  at  first 
consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  state,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  John  H.Eaton,  secretary  of 
war,  and  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of 
the  navy.    Several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet, 
subsequently.    General  Jackson,  in  his  administration, 
proceeded  on  a  plan  of  reform  which  he  had  conceived 
in  his  own  mind,  as  necessary,  and  displaced  from 
office  many  individuals  of  the  opposite  party  in  poli- 
tics. Their  places  he  filled  from  the  democratic  party 
The  year  1829  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  stau 
rights  or  Nullification  party  in  South  Carolina,  whose 
rash  conduct  but  little  recommended  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Their  doctrines,  however,  «rer- 
ably  advocated  in  congress  by  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  senate 
and  they  were  still  more  ably  opposed  by  Daniel  WcL> 
ster,  a  member  of  the  same  body.    Their  speeche* 
have  been  justly  celebrated  as  models  ol  eloquence 
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The  Indian  tribes  had  remained  in  peace  since  the  | 
war  with  the  Setninoles,  in  1818.  In  April  of  this  | 
vear,  several  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
n -crossed  that  river  under  their  chief,  Black  Hawk, 
nnd  entered  upon  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the 
Tailed  States,  and  which  were  occupied  by  the  people 
of  Illinois.  These  Indians,  well  armed  nnd  prepared 
Tor  the  purpose,  ravaged  that  defenceless  country, 
breaking  up  settlements,  and  murdering  whole  fam- 
ilies. The  defence  of  the  frontier  was  committed  to 
Generals  Atkinson  and  Scott.  The  latter,  in  1832, 
collected  the  troops  that  had  been  drawn  from  the 
garrisons  on  (he  seaboard,  but,  with  all  the  despatch 
he  could  use,  was  unable  to  reach  the  seat  of  war 
at  the  time  intended  —  the  cholera  having  broken 
out  among  the  soldiers,  producing  an  untold  amount 
of  Buffering  and  difficulty.  General  Atkinson,  how- 
ever,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  Black  Hawk's 
army  on  the  2d  of  August,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
\owa.  The  savages  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and 
Black  Hawk  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  son 
und  several  principal  warriors. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1832,  a  convention  met 
ut  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  issued  an  ordinance 
called  the  Nullification  ordinance,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  congress,  imposing  pro- 
tective duties.  In  the  event  of  force  being  applied  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  such 
duties,  the  instrument  declared  that  the  people  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection 
with  the  other  states,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  government,  &c.  The  friends  of 
the  Union  in  that  state,  however,  held  their  convention 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  result  of  which  was, 
the  publication  of  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordi- 
nance. Tho  principles  of  the  nullificrs  were  repro- 
bated in  meetings  held  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  convened  at  Columbia,  and  the 
governor,  expressing  his  approval  of  the  nullification 
ordinance,  recommended  the  preparation  of  means  to 
defend  the  state,  in  the  event  of  a  colluton  with  the 
national  government. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  President  Jackson  issued 
his  Proclamation  against  the  disorganize™  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  he  first  exposed  their  error,  and 
then  pointed  out  to  them  their  danger.  The  procla- 
mation was  a  well-timed  and  most  able  state  paper. 
It  was  acceptable  to  both  of  tho  political  parties  of 
the  nation.  The  friends  of  tho  Union,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation,  being  now 
encouraged  by  the  decided  tone  of  the  president,  held 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they 
declared,  "  We  will  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against 
the  United  States,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may."  The  president  at  once  prepared  for  military 
operations  against  the  disorganize rs  ;  but  a  change  of 
tone  soon  took  place  on  their  part ;  the  state  author- 
ities agreed  not  to  oppose  the  collection  of  duties  until 
the  1st  of  March,  and  before  that  period  measures  were 
token  which  restored  tranquillity.  By  an  act  of  con- 
gress, on  the  12ih  of  February,  1833,  the  duties  on 
certain  articles  were  reduced,  and  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  was  limited  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842. 

General  Jackson  was  reelected  to  the  presidency, 
nnd  took  the  oath  of  orfice  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833. 
At  the  same  time,  Martin  Van  Buren,  took  the  oath 
prescribed  as  vice-president. 


At  an  early  period  in  his  first  term  of  office.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  names  of  the  Choctnws,  the 
Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  as  a  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  eventual  preser- 
vation of  those  tribes.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  he 
suggested  that  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might 
be  set  apart  and  guarantied  to  the  tribes,  each  to  have 
distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use 
and  exempt  from  any  control  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  which  might  be  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontier.  Congress  sanctioning  the  project, 
the  president  undertook  their  removal.  With  the 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  treaties  were  made,  1831 
— 1832,  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly 
emigrated  to  the  country  which  had  been  selected. 
This  was  the  territory  next  to  Arkansas.  But  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of; 
nor  was  it  without  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia  in  extending  their  laws 
over  the  Indian  territory,  that  these  sons  of  the  forest 
were  removed  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  their 
fathers —  now  become  almost  the  abodes  of  civilization. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  had  taught  them  know), 
edge  in  their  homes,  but  both  the  instructors  and  their 
pupils  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  severity  of  law,  even 
in  its  injustice.  There  was,  indeed,  an  indecent  haste  to 
get  the  Indians  away  and  make  spoil  of  their  lands.  The 
object,  however,  was  not  effected  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  I 
the  United  Stales  became  involved  in  a  war  with  that 
race.  The  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  object 
was  to  be  effected,  according  to  tho  orders  of  the  ; 
president,  very  naturally  displeased  them.  Osceola,  a  1 
chief  among  these  Indians,  was  treated  with  iudignity 
by  the  United  States  agent,  General  Thompson,  and, 
after  dissembling  for  a  while,  he  executed  a  fierce  anii 
deadly  revenge.  It  fell  first  on  the  heads  of  a  portior 
of  tho  Indians  who  were  true  to  the  whites,  of  whom 
Malhla,  who  had  made  an  obnoxious  treaty  with  the 
Americans,  was  a  chief.  Lying  in  ambush  with  his 
warriors,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1835,  Osceola 
fell  upon  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
men,  commanded  by  Major  Dade,  and  only  thirty 
of  them  escaped.  He  also  surprised  General  Thomp- 
son, at  Camp  King,  immediately  uAer  the  attack 
on  Dade,  and  shot  him  and  many  others,  while  they 
were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garri- 
son. The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the 
garrison. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  tho  remaining 
thirty  men  of  Dade's  company,  w  ho  had  been  at  work 
in  making  an  enclosure  with  trees,  were  assailed  ond 
eventually  all  killed.  One,  before  he  died  of  his 
wounds,  was  enabled,  to  flee  by  feigning  death  some  dis- 
tance, and  make  known  the  disaster.  A  deep  sensa- 
tion pervaded  the  country  at  the  news  of  these  trans- 
actions. General  Clinch,  in  command,  now  made 
efforts  to  defeat  and  secure  Osceola,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Emboldened  by  success,  the  Indians  appeared 
simultaneously  in  the  neighborhood  of  almost  every 
settlement  in  Florida,  destroying  crops  nnd  murdering 
families  in  all  directions.  Every  house  within  the 
distance  of  two  hundred,  and  fifly  miles  south  of  St. 
Augustine  was  burned  to  the  ground.  G~ 
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the  Indians,  and  repulsed  them,  but  was  in  no  situa- 
tion to  prosecute  his  object,  from  want  of  provisions. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  29th  of  February,  1836. 

Osceola,  after  parleying  with  General  Gaines,  and 
thus  gaining  time,  was  finally  secured  by  General 
Jessup,  although  he  came  to  the  American  general 
with  a  flag  with  about  seventy  warriors.  Jessup  be- 
lieved him  to  be  treacherous,  and  caused  him  with  his 
escort,  to  be  forcibly  detained.  The  Indian  chief  died, 
a  few  months  after,  of  a  painful  disease.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Scminolcs  would  now  yield  and  ogrco 
to  peaceable  arrangement ;  but  it  appeared  that  their 
determination  was  to  fight  to  the  last,  rather  than  leave 
their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Conse- 
quently, the  commanding  general  directed  Colonel 
Taylor  (afterward  General  Taylor,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States)  forthwith  to  act  offensively. 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  the  utmost  spirit  and 
energy.  Colonel  Taylor's  troops,  under  the  most 
appalling  circumstances,  sought  the  haunts  of  the  In- 
dians, and  after  no  small  losses  of  their  own,  routed 
and  dispersed  the  foe.  About  one  hundred  afterward 
delivered  themselves  up,  to  be  carried  to  the  west. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Creeks  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Alabama  became  hostile,  murdering  the  de- 
fenceless and  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  They  were, 
however,  soon  overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  governor  of  Georgia  and  General  Scott 

In  1831,  Mr.  Rives  secured  by  treaty  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  as  an  indemnity  from  Prance  for 
spoliations  on  American  commerce.  It  had,  however, 
nearly  cost  a  war  before  the  French  were  willing 
actually  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum. 

President  Jackson  had  early  manifested  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Bank.  The  bill  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  —  passed,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in  con- 
gress, in  1832  —  he  saw  fit  to  veto.  The  funds  of  the 
government  which  had  been  deposited  in  that  bonk, 
he  required  Mr.  Duanc,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  withdraw.  The  secretary  refused  to  do  it, and  was 
thereupon  dismissed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Taney 
being  appointed,  the  latter  immediately  complied  with 
the  president's  wishes;  and  subsequently,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  in  1835,  the  public  treasure  was  placed  in 
certain  selected  state  banks.  The  conduct  of  the 
president  in  this  matter  was  loudly  condemned  by 
many  as  an  unwonted  stretch  of  power,  while  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  passed  two  resolutions, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  censuring  the  course  Jackson 
had  pursued.  Subsequently,  when  the  majority  was 
changed, a  vote  was  obtained  to  expunge  the  resolutions. 

Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1837,  and  at  the  same  time  Richard  M.  Johnson  to 
the  vice-presidency. 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  the  banks  containing  the  public  deposits, 
and  perhaps  from  other  causes,  the  community  became 
affected  with  the  mania  of  land  speculation.  It  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  crisis  must  inevitably 
eoinc,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  country 
felt  it  in  all  its  weight  in  the  years  of  1837  and  1838. 
The  revulsion  produced  untold  distress.  All  were 
losing  money  now,  while  before  all  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing it.  In  this  posture  of  pecuniary  affairs,  a  delega- 
tion of  merchants  from  New  York  applied  to  the 
president,  as  a  measure  of  alleviation,  that  he  would 
m mediately  remit  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
'  Specie  Circular,"  and  also  convene  the  national  legis- 1 


lature.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  see  fit  to  con  ply 
with  the  request.  The  Circular  in  question  required 
that  the  public  dues  should  be  paid  in  specie.  Th:« 
drew  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  vaults  of  the  hanks; 
and  as  the  precious  metals  were  carried  to  the  west, 
so  that  the  speculators  in  land  were  accommodated, 
the  merchants  in  the  cities  could  not  obtain  the  means 
of  paying  the  duties  on  their  imports.  The  govern- 
ment required  specie  for  its  dues,  but  did  not  pay  it  out 
to  its  creditors. 

This  course  of  things  caused  a  dangerous  exaspera- 
tion in  the  cities.  The  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York 
were  obliged  to  stop  specie  payment,  their  issues  to 
sustain  their  friends  having  been  too  great.  Their 
example  imposed  a  similar  necessity  throughout  the 
Union.  This  common  fate  was  shared  by  the  deposit 
banks,  and  the  government  became  cmbamueed. 
The  president  was  obliged  to  assemble  congress  in 
this  exigency,  contrary  to  his  previously  announced 
intention.  His  proposed  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
government,  —  for  he  offered  none  for  the  relief  of 
the  community,  —  the  sub-treasury,  as  it  was  called, 
was  brought  before  congress  in  a  bill,  but  it  was 
rejected.  As  the  measure  was  regarded  as  putting  the 
whole  of  the  public  treasure  bio  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  it  caused  so  unfavorable  on  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  president's  views,  that  he  probably  lost  his  sec- 
ond election  by  its  means.  The  exigencies  of  the 
government  were  provided  for  by  withholding  from 
the  states  an  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  whicb 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  among  them. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  were  enable  j 
to  resume  specie  payments,  the  specie  circular  having 
been  virtually  repealed. 

About  this  period,  difficulties  occurred  on  the  north* 
ern  borders  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  the 
sympathies,  which  were  felt  and  expressed,  with  the 
attempt  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Canadians  to  obtain 
independence.  This  led  to  unlawful  assemblages  of 
armed  people,  prepared  to  aid  any  rebellion  in  the 
provinces,  and  thus  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
general  government,  by  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  us.  Both  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  New  York 
issued  proclamations,  enjoining  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  the  obligation  of  observing  a  strict 
neutrality.  After  the  affair  of  the  Caroline, —  a  boat 
carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  engaged  in 
this  unlawful  enterprise,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
British,  on  board  of  which  one  American  was  killed. — 
the  processes  of  law  were  attempted.  Van  Rensselaer 
the  leader  of  the  sympathizers,  was  arrested  at  thv 
suit  of  the  United  States,  but  was  admitted  to  bail. 
M'Lcod,  an  Knglishman,  was  taken  and  tried  in  1841, 
for  the  murder  of  the  American  on  board  of  the  Car- 
oline, but  was  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXCI. 
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the  United  States  Bank  Bill  —  James  K 
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The  presidential  election  was  decided  by  the  vote 
of  the  electoral  college,  and  a  large  majority  was  j 
given  to  William  Henry  Harrison.    On  the  4th  of  J 
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March,  be  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  at  the  same  time 
became  vice-president  Dut  short  was  the  tenure  of 
the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  office.  Goneral  Harrison, 
who  was  already  a  man  of  years,  expired  just  a  month 
from  tho  day  of  his  inauguration. 

According  to  the  constitution,  Mr.  Tyler  now  be- 
came possessed  of  the  office  of  president  lie  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Washington,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office.  This  was  tho  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  government,  where  the  contingency  of  death  in 
the  presidential  incumbent  devolved  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent the  duties  of  that  high  station.  But  tho  event, 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  it  was,  produced  no  oscil- 
lation, no  interruption  in  the  movements  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Tyler's  address  on  the  occasion,  and  his 
appointment  of  a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  the 
president's  death,  were  very  generally  approved  by 
the  people. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  in 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  previously  issued  by 
President  Harrison,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  business  which  required  tho  attention  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  That  business  related  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country. 
There  were  also  other  matters  of  moment  which  de- 
manded consideration.  The  first  bill  of  importance 
which  was  adopted,  was  one  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  —  a 
measure  required  by  the  situation  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  debtors  in  the  country,  who  couid  not  oth- 
erwise indulge  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  claims  of 
their  creditors,  or  supporting  their  families.  Their 
misfortunes  had  generally  arisen  from  the  extraordina- 
ry state  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  law,  which,  at  his  repeated 
solicitations,  had  been  adopted  toward  the  close  of  his 
administration,  was  repealed.  A  bill  also  passed 
providing  for  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  according  to  their 
rcs|>cctivo  federal  representative  population.  A  bill 
likewise  passed  for  die  imposition  of  duties  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  import,  not 
expressly  excepted  in  the  bill. 

It  was  attempted  at  this  session  to  establish  a  Unit- 
ed States  Bank  ;  but  though  a  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses,  the  president  vetoed  it,  although  it  was  a 
favorite  measure  with  U>o  party  which  had  elevated 
dim  to  the  office.  Another  bill,  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent provisions,  supposed  to  havo  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  also 
vetoed.  These  unaccountable  results  effected  the  dis- 
solution of  the  cabinet.  All  die  members,  except  Mr. 
Webster,  die  secretary  of  state,  resigned  their  places. 
These  were  immediately  filled  by  others,  the  nomi- 
nations to  which  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1842,  an  im|>ortant  treaty 
with  England  wus  ratified  by  the  senate.  By  this 
treaty,  the  north-eastern  boundary  was  settled.  This 
had  been  a  troublesome  and  even  threatening  question 
between  tho  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  during 
many  years.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  parties  had 
become  exceedingly  great,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
must  soon  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  or  a  war  might  ensue.  Happily,  that 
bpirit  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  two  nego- 
tiators—  Lord  Ashburton  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Webster  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 


Of  all  the  citizens  of  this  country,  Mr.  Webster 
was  doubtless  the  most  fit  and  competent  to  man- 
age this  business,  and  it  was  a  propitious  event 
that  ho  remained  in  the  secretaryship.  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  as  being  interested  in  this  subject,  had 
commissioners  to  protect  their  respective  rights. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-seventh 
congress.  A  well-regulated  tariff  was  deemed  by  the 
dominant  party  the  great  remedy  for  the  evils  the  coun- 
try was  now  experiencing  in  its  diminishing  revenue, 
sinking  manufactures,  and  tho  drooping  aspect  of  all 
the  great  branches  of  industry.  The  bill  which  first 
passed  received  the  veto  of  the  president,  and  added 
another  to  those  acts  which  had  so  signally  dis- 
appointed die  whig  party.  It  was  contemplated  on 
the  part  of  some,  in  the  despair  of  obtaining  his 
sanction  of  any  proper  tariff,  to  close  tlte  session, 
and  place  the  responsibility  on  the  president.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  forbade  the  idea;  and 
another  effort  was  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  a  judicious  tariff.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  same 
revenue  bill  which  had  been  votoed  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
was  passed  by  the  liouse,  with  a  majority  of  only  two, 
the  section  concerning  the  hind  fund  and  the  duties 
upon  tea  and  coffee  being  omitted.  The  presence  of 
the  section  concerning  the  land  fund,  in  the  former 
bill,  constituted  the  president's  principal  objection  to 
it ;  and  the  bill  with  amendments  passing  the  senate, 
though  only  by  one  majority,  it  soon  aAer  received  the 
signature  of  the  president  Never  was  there  a  greater 
earnestness,  probably,  cither  to  pass  or  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  a  bill,  than  was  witnessed  on  this  occa- 


The  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  congress, 
which  commenced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1842,  passed 
several  important  acts  relating  to  the  repeal  of  tho 
bankrupt  law,  to  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  China,  and  to  measures  carrying  into  effect  the 
late  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  last-named 
act,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid, 
in  equal  portions,  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  a  message  was  transmitted  to  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  to  that  body  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  annex  that  state  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty,  secretly  negotiated,  occasioned  much  sur- 
prise and  concern,  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  com- 
munity, who  considered  annexation  as  fraught  with 
evils.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  direct  vote  was  tuken 
on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  above  treaty,  and  it 
was  decisively  rejected.  But  the  president,  in  a  mes- 
sage, intimated  to  the  house  of  representatives  that 
ho  was  ready  to  sanction  any  other  proper  mode  of 
effecting  die  annexation,  which  congress  should  see 
fit  to  adopt 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1845,  a  joint  resolution  foi 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  carried  by  die  house  of 
representatives,  and  with  amendments  was  passed  by 
dtc  senate,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five.  The  resolu- 
tion admitted  of  an  alternative  as  to  die  mode  of 
effecting  the  annexation  ;  and  although  it  was  expected, 
it  being  now  at  the  close  of  the  session,  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's successor  would  be  called  to  consummate  tlte 
wishes  of  congress,  yet  the  former  availed  himself  of 
the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  Texas  into  the  Union ; 
and  thus  the  annexation  wus  accomplished  bo£g£ 
close  of  his 


I 
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James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  having  been  chosen 
•resilient  by  the  electoral  college,  was  inaugurated  on 
iie  4th  of  March,  1845,  together  with  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vice-president. 
At  an  early  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth 
;  congress,  joint  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Texas, 
. '  ns  a  state,  were  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
: 1  scntatives,  and  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
;  i\rvd  and  forty-one  to  fifty-six.    A  few  days  after,  the 
senate  also  passed  them.    On  the  30th  of  November, 
die  Hon.  John  Slidcll,  who  had  been  appointed  envoy 
:  lo  Mexico  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
i  I  "nited  States  and  that  government,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  latter  power,  however,  refused  to  receive  him  in 
. '  his  diplomatic  character,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  with  his  object  unaccomplished.    The  president 
t  now  directed  General  Taylor,  commanding  a  body  of 
i   American  troops  in  Texas,  to  pass  the  River  Nueces, 
and  to  concentrate  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
j  Norte.    These  troops  had  been  encamped  for  some 
! 1  time  at  Corpus  Christi,  which  place  they  left  on  the 
.  11th  of  March,  1846,  nnd  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
'  arrived  opposite  Mntamoras. 

i;     These  measures  of  the  president  created  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  minds  of  many.    Such  persons  viewed 
them  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  as  neces- 
sarily leading  to  war  with  Mexico,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Del  Norte.    The  events  of  the  war  which  followed, 
1  so  far  as  they  occurred  within  the  limits  of  Mexico, 
will  be  given  in  the  history  of  that  country  ;  wo  shall 
!  therefore  notice  here  only  such  as  may  be  necessary 
■  ]  to  give  continuity  to  our  narrative.    The  battle  of  Palo 
'  Alto,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  and 
that  of  Rcsaca  dc  la  Palma,  on  the  next  day,  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  which 
1  terminated  so  favorably  to  our  country. 
;!     A  question  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Oregon  territory  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
;  congress  during  the  winter  of  1846.    The  British 
claims  in  this  quarter  clashed  with  our  own,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  apprehended  that  war  might  ensue. 
But  happily  a  proposition  to  make  the  parallel  of  49° 
north  the  dividing  line,  was  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  accepted  by  tho  President,  with  the 
advice  of  the  senate, 
j     During  the  summer  of  1846,  tho  United  States 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Commodores  Sloat  and 
Stockton,  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  all  the  ports  and  har- 
bors on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  San  Diego, 
were  declared  to  bo  in  a  state  of  vigorous  blockade. 
The  home  squadron  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  successful  at  this  period  in  the  capture  of  several 
maritime  towns  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant were  Tobasco  and  Tainpico.    On  the  18th  of 
August,  General  Kearney,  with  sixteen  hundred  men, 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
!  \  19th  issued  his  proclamation,  absolving  the  Mexicans 
from  their  allegiance,  and  administering  to  the  ulcades 
and  acting  governor  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
:  j  United  States. 

General  Taylor,  having  captured  Matamoras,  and 
several  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  moved  forward  to 
;  Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon.  It  was  found  to 
be  a  strongly  fortified  place :  the  general,  notwith- 
standing, resolved  to  attempt  its  reduction.  This 
was  offected  on  the  24th  of  September,  after  a  severe 


conflict.    On  the  23d  of  February  following,  the  c*J- 
e  bra  ted  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought,  in  wbicb 
General  Taylor,  with  about  four  thousand 
totally  defeated  the  Mexicans,  under  Santa 
with  twenty-two  thousand. 

The  principal  acts  of  the  second  session  of  th* 
twenty-ninth  congress  had  reference  to  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  in  rvpeel 
to  men  and  money,  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
its  successful  prosecution.  An  increase  of  all  the 
military  forces  was  ordered,  and  in  regard  to  pecu- 
niary means,  a  supply  was  to  be  secured  by  treasury 
notes,  and  a.  loan  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  president,  having  recommended, 
at  this  session,  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
deemed  best,  in  securing  a  peace  with  Mexico,  an 
exciting  debate  rose  thereon,  which  was  not  allayed 
by  an  amendment  offered  to  the  resolution  before  the 
house,  going  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory which  might  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.  This 
celebrated  resolution  has  been  called  the  Wibnoi 
proviso,  from  the  name  of  the  member  who  offered 
it,  Mr.  Wilmot.  The  resolution,  after  an  angry  de- 
bate, was  passed  by  both  houses  without  the  proviso. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1847,  the  city  and  castle  of 
Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  under  General 
Scott  and  Commodore  Perry.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  sixty-five  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  bat- 
tle of  Cerro  Gordo  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  our  victorious  army,  under  General  Scott,  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  and  performing  extraordinar- 
feats  of  skill  and  gallantry,  advanced  to  the  capital. 
On  the  14th  of  September  this  was  taken,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  sanguinary  and  obstinate  fighting.  Thus 
nearly  the  eniire  frontier  of  Mexico,  with  its  chief 
cities,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
conflict  was  now  at  an  end. 

After  some  negotiating,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  signed  at  Guade- 
loupe Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.  This,  with  the 
modifications  made  in  Washington  by  the  senate, 
having  passed  the  Mexican  congress,  was  ratified 
the  30th  of  May,  at  Querctaro,  by  the  American  com- 
missioners, Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  and  Nathan  Clifford, 
nnd  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Seiior 
Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa.  It  was  proclaimed  in  the  United 
States,  July  4. 

The  whig  national  convention  met  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and  on 
the  second  day,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot,  nominated 
Major-General  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  second  ballot  nominated  Hon.  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  vice-president.  The  demo- 
cratic national  convention  had  met  previously,  at  Balti-  i 
more,  May  22 — 26,  and,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  nomi- 
nated, upon  the  fourth  ballot,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
for  president,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for 
vice-president.  The  state  of  New  York  did  not  vote 
in  the  nomination. 

General  Taylor,  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  college,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  Stb  of  March, 
1849.  He  died  some  months  after,  and  Fillmore, 
the  vice-president,  succeeded  him.  Franklin  Pierce 
became  president  in  1853. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCII. 

We  now  propose  lo  give,  for  the  purpose  of  conven- 
ient and  easy  reference,  the  annals  of  the  several  United 
States  and  Territories.  Our  space  will  allow  us  only 
to  note  the  most  conspicuous  events,  with  very  sue- 
tinct  sketches  of  a  few  leading  characters.  Maps  will 
be  given  which  will  furnish  the  outlines  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  several  states. 

Maine.  Annals.  —  A  settlement  was  first 
attempted  by  the  Plymouth  Company  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  but  without 
success.  The  first  permanent  establishment 
wns  made  at  Saco,  in  1623.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and 
established  a  government  here  in  1639.  Maine 
was  united  to  Massachusetts  shortly  afterward. 
In  1652,  it  was  separated  from  that  state,  and 
reunited  in  1677.  The  French  made  some 
attempts  to  settle  upon  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  also  invaded  the  country  from  Canada,  in 
company  with  the  Indians  in  their  wars  with  the 
English  settlers  ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  whole  territory.  In  1775,  this  country 
wns  distinguished  for  the  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can expedition,  under  Arnold,  across  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  Kennebec,  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
ut  Quebec,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution.  During  this  war,  the 
British  burnt  the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  took 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  where 
they  continued  till  the  peace,  in  1783.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  they  captured  Castine  and  East- 
port,  nnd  retained  possession  of  these  places  till 
the  peace  of  1815.  In  1820,  Maine  was  sep- 
arated from  Massachusetts,  and  became  an 
independent  state.  The  boundary  between  this 
state  and  the  British  territory  on  the  north-east 
was  not  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
ond  afterward  became  tlie  subject  of  a  perplex- 
ing controversy  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments.  These  difficulties,  however, 
were  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
Ion,  in  1842. 

Biography.  —  General  John  Sullivan  was  bora  at 
Berwick,  in  Maine,  in  1741.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
in  which  profession  he  had  much  success  as  a  bold, 
energetic  pleader  at  the  bar.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  opened  a  career  for  his  military  talents, 
and  as  early  as  1774,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  Americans,  who,  by  stratagem,  gained  possession  of 
%  fort  in  Maine,  then  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  In 
|77b,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  continen* 
tn!  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill  ddring  the 
siege  of  Boston.  In  1776,  he  served  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  after  the  death  of  General  Thom- 
as, he  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  that  enterprise.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
ne  returned  to  Washington's  army,  and  was  taken 

firisoncr  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  1776. 
n  October,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescoi,  of 
the  British  army.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  American  army,  and 
was  engaged  also  in  the  battle  of  Brandywioe.  He 


commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  in  1778.  In  1779,  he  was  sent  by 
Washington  on  an  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians  in  New  York.  He  mnrched  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  wilderness,  fell  upon  the  sav- 
ages unexpectedly,  and  completely  dispersed  them. 
After  this,  General  Sullivan  became  involved  in  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  board  of  war,  and  several 


of  the  members  of  congress,  in  consequence  of  which 
ho  resigned  his  command.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  one  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  that  state.  In  1786,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  held  tho 
office  for  three  years.  In  1787,  ho  was  appointed  dis- 
trict judge  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  January  22, 

William  Phips,  celebrated  in  tho  early  history  of 
New  Englund,  was  bora  at  Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  in 
1650.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
ship-carpenter;  but  the  love  of  adventure,  and  an  am- 
bitious temper,  led  him  into  various  undertakings 
which  gained  him  notice.  He  visited  England,  and 
induced  the  government  to  send  him,  with  two  frig- 
ates, to  search  for  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  treasure 
ship  which  had  been  cast  away  among  the  Bahama 
Islands.  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  but  in  a  second 
he  was  so  successful  aa  to  recover  nearly  a  million  and 
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i  a  half  of  dollars.    For  this  service  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king,  and  appointed  high  sheriff  of  New  Eng- 
and.    He  was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
nd  commander  of  several  expeditions  which  were  sent 
gainst  the  French  in  America.    He  died  in  1694. 


New  Hampshire.  Annals.  —  The  first  settlement 
in  this  state  was  made  at  Dover  and  Little  Harbor, 
near  Portsmouth,  in  1623,  under  a  grant  obtained  of  the 
Plymouth  Company,  in  the  year  preceding,  by  Gorges 
and  Mason.  .The  territory  comprised  in  the  grant 
was  called  Laconia,  and  it  embraced  a  part  of  the 
present  state  of  Maine.  In  1629,  the  name  of  New 
Hampshire  was  given  to  this  territory.  In  1641,  the 
people  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  situation  they  remained  till 
1680,  when  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  royal 
province.  The  first  legislature  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth in  that  year. 

In  1686,  the  authority  of  Andros,  as  wo  have  stated 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  was  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  When  Andros  was  deposed  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  They 
again  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1690 ;  were  again  separated  from  that 
government  in  1692,  and  once  more  annexed  to  it  in 
1699.    In  1741,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 


were  severed  for  the  last  time.  A  temporary  gov 
ernment  was  established  during  the  war  of  the  revolu 
tion;  and  in  1784,  a  new  constitution  was  formed 
this  was  amended  in  1792. 

Biography.  —  John  Langdon,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
this  state,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  1739.    In  early 
life  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  at  on- 
time  was  a  sea-captain.    When  the  revolutionary 
struggle  commenced,  he  embraced  without  hesitatioi 
the  part  of  the  colonies.    In  1774,  he  assisted  in  rais 
ing  a  body  of  troops  which  took  possession  of  a  for 
near  Portsmouth,  disarmed  the  British  garrison,  and 
conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  place  of  safety 
The  British  governor  of  the  province  would  have 
seized  him,  but  the  resolute  determination  of  th 
inhabitants  to  defend  him  at  all  hazards  frustrated 
this  intention.    In  1775,  lie  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  continental  congress*,  and 
in  1776,  he  was  made  navy  agent.    In  1777,  he  wa5 
chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire 
and  when  funds  were  wanted  to  raise  a  regiment,  be 
gavj  all  his  money,  and  pledged  his  plate  and  mer 
chandise,  for  this  purpose.    With  the   troops  thu 
raised,  General  Stark  gained  his  memorable  victory 
at  Bennington.    After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  Langdon  was  president  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.    In  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  V 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution 
When  the  federal  government  went  into  operation,  b~ 
was  elected  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire.  In 
1805,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  again 
in  1810.    He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1»19 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  influence  in  his  native  state,  and  was  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

General  John  Stark  was  born  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1728.  In  his  youth  lie  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  while  hunting,  and  detained  some 
months  in  captivity.  In  the  trench  war  of  1775.  he 
■erred  in  the  army  of  Lord  Howe.  On  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Boston,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  served  under  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton  ;  but  his  most  important  service  was 
in  the  command  of  the  American  troops  at  Benning- 
ton, in  1777,  when  he  gave  Burgoyne's  army  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  as  we  have  stated  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.    He  died  in  1822. 

Vermont.  Annals. — The  French,  under  Cham- 
plain,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  thin  ter- 
ritory ;  but  they  made  no  settlement  within  it.  In 
1724,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  built  Fort 
Dummcr,  on  the  Connecticut,  within  the  territory  of 
the  present  county  of  Windham.  In  1731,  the  French 
built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  began  a  settlement  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  con- 
quest o£  Canada  by  the  British,  the  settlement  of  the 
country  proceeded*  rapidly,  and  the  sovereignty  of  a 
was  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  Now 
York.  The  controversy  was  decided  by  George  111., 
in  favor  of  the  latter;  but  the  inhabitants  declare*] 
themselves  independent  in  1777 ;  Vermont  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1791. 

Biography.  —  Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  the  history  of  this  state,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Vermont 
while  he  was  quite  young  ;  and  his  education  was  very 
deficient    He  soon  distingnished  himself  by  his  active  ' 
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habits  and  energetio  character.  On  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  collected  a  body 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
marched  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  both 
which  fortresses  ho  captured  by  surprise.  In  an 
attempt  upon  Montreal  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  captors  sent  him  to  England  in 
irons,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  hanged  on  his 
arrival ;  but  after  a  month's  confinement  in  Pendennis 
i he  was  transferred  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit* 
ish.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  a  British 
colonel.  His  health  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the 
rigors  of  his  imprisonment,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active 
service  in  the  army  ;  but  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  militia  of  Vermont.  The  British 
attempted  to  bribe  him  to  join  the  Canadians  against 
the  revolted  colonies,  but  in  vain.  He  died  on  the 
1 3th  of  February,  1789.  He  sustained  through  life 
the  character  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  strongly 
.narked  by  eccentricity.  Although  his  education 
was  limited,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  narrative  of  his  cap- 
tivity. In  hi*  religious  and  philosophical  notions,  he 
was  highly  extravagant.  He  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  One  of  his  books  is  entitled  Allen' m 
Theology ,  or  the  Oracle*  of  Reason  — the  first  publi- 
cation of  a  sceptical  character  which  appeared  from 
the  American  press. 

Williams,  of  Ibis  state,  was  the  author  of  a 


valuable  work  entitled  the  National  and  Civil  His- 
tory of  Vermont.  Royal  Tyler,  of  Walpole,  in 
this  state,  was  an  author  of  considerable  celebrity 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Massachusetts.  Annals.  —  The  first  settlement 
within  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  was  made  by  the 
Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  December  21,  1620.  This 
settlement  was  called  Plymouth  Colony,  and  after- 
ward the  Old  Colony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  was  for  some  time 
a  distinct  government  The  latter  was  begun  in  1628, 
when  a  settlement  was  formed  at  Salem.  In  1629,  a 
royal  charter  was  granted  to  this  colony.  In  1630, 
Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Water- 
town  were  settled,.  In  1634,  a  representative  govern- 
ment was  established.  In  1637,  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Pequod  Indians,  which  ended  in  their  extermination. 
In  1638,  Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge. 
In  1643,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  English  settlements  from  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
dians, Dutch,  and  French,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  formed  them- 
selves into  a  confederacy,  by  the  rw.me  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England :  this  continued  forty 
years.  In  1652,  the  province  of  Maine  was  detached 
from  Massachusetts.  In  1665,  the  war  with  the  In- 
dians, known  as  Philip's  tear,  broke  out.  Brook  fie  Id, 
Deerfield,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns,  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred. 
The  war  was  closed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  death  of  Philip,  in  1676. 

In  1677,  Maine  was  restored  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1680,  New  Hampshire  was  detached  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  1686,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
taken  away  by  James  I!,,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  sent  out  from  England  as  governor  of  all  New 
England.  He  exercised  his  authority  with  such  tyran- 
ny, that,  in  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  rose  in  rebellion, 
took  Andros  prisoner,  sent  him  to  England,  and  rees- 
tablished the  old  government  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1690,  the  people  of  this  colony  sent  an  expedition, 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  against  the  Frencn  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  captured  Port  Royal.  In  the  same  year, 
an  expedition  under  Phips  was  sent  against  Quebec, 
but  failed  of  success. 

In  1692,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  King  Wit- 
liam  to  Massachusetts,  which  extinguished  tin-  Old 
Colony  government,  and  united  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh, Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  under  one  administra- 
tion. In  the  same  year,  the  delusion  called  the  Salem 
witchcraft  threw  the  colony  into  great  terror,  and 
caused  the  death  of  many  innocent  persons.  In  March, 
1697,  Haverhill  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In 
1701,  Deerfield  was  attacked  by  them,  and  the  people 
killed  or  carried  away  captive.  In  1745,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war  with  the  French,  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  against  Louiaburg, 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  captured  that 
place.  It  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  and  again  captured  by  the  Massachu- 
setts forces  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1758. 

The  American  revolution  began  in  Massachusetts. 
The  stamp  act,  in  1765,  produced  a  riot  at  Boston, and 
the  destruction  of  the  stamps.  In  the  same  year,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  the  cal'lng  of  a 
general  congress  of  the  colonies.  In  1768,  another 
riot  happened  in  Boston,  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of 
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i  vessel  by  the  custom-house  authorities.  British 
troops  were  sent  to  Boston  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  occurred  the  collis- 
ion between  the  troops  and  the  people,  known  as  the 
Boston  Massacre.  In  1773,  the  cargoes  of  tea 
*eal  to  Boston  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  people, 
lo  avoid  the  payment  of  the  duty,  December  18. 
In  revenge  for  this  act,  the  British  parliament  enacted 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  March  31,  1774,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  was  destroyed.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  taken  away 
by  the  royal  authority. 

'  On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  occurred  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  rose  imme- 
diately in  arms,  and  besieged  the  British  in  Boston. 
On  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  On  the  12th  of  July,  General  Washington 
arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
the  American  army.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1776, 
the  Americans  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  on  the  17th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  The 
government  of  Massachusetts  continued  under  the 
forms  of  the  old  charter.  A  convention  to  form  a 
new  constitution  was  held  at  Cambridge,  September 
1,  1779.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, ratified  by  them,  and  went  into  effect  October 
25,  1780,  on  which  day  the  first  legislature  met  at 
Boston.  In  1786,  a  rebellion,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays, 
was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  was 
quelled  without  bloodshed  in  the  following  year. 
The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  has  been  amended 
three  times  since  its  promulgation,  namely,  in  1821, 
1831,  and  1833. 

Biography.  —  John  Hancock,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  this  state,  was  born  at  Quincy,  in  1737.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  but  began  life  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  In  1760,  he  travelled  in  England, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  The 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1764,  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
fortune  and  an  extensive  business,  both  of  which  he 


managed  with  great  judgment  and  liberality.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  this 
station  he  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  res- 
olution against  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  as 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  special  indignation  of  Gage 
the  British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  h'n 
proclamation  offering  pardon  to  the  colonists,  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  exempted  from  this  act  of  grace 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  This  circum- 
stance only  served  to  raise  these  two  individuals  to  a 
greater  height  of  popularity.  Hancock  was  presi- 
dent of  the  continental  congress  from  1775  to  1779, 
and  had  the  honor  of  signing  his  name  first  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  this,  he  held  the 
office  of  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1780  to 
1785,  and  from  1787  to  1793.  He  also  acted  as 
president  of  the  state  convention  which  adopted  the 
federal  constitution.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Octo'.er, 
1793.  He  was  the  leading  political  character  of  his 
day  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  influence  throughout 
the  Union  was  very  great.  He  had  little  eloquence  in 
public  debate, and  seldom  indulged  in  speech-making; 
but  his  knowledge  of  business,  his  facility  in  despatch- 
ing it,  and  his  keep  insight  into  the  characters  of  men, 
rendered  him  a  most  efficient  politician  and  public 
officer.  When  Washington  entertained  the  design  of 
bombarding  Boston,  Mr.  Hancock  advised  that  it  should 
be  done  immediately,  if  necessary,  although  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  consisted  of  houses  and  stores  in 
that  town.  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  this 
state  may  be  enumerated  Cotton  Mather,  a  prodigy  of 
learning  in  the  early  times  of  New  England  ;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  fame  is  universal;  John  Adams,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  distinguished  statesmen, and  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  [The  former  died  on  the  4tb 
of  July,  1826,  and  the  latter,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1848.]  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jeremy  Belkoap,  and 
George  Richards  Minot,  historians  ;  Jonathan  Edwards 
the  metaphysician,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  i 
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Rhode  Island.  Annals. —  Roger  Williams  was 
the  founder  of  the  slate  of  Rhode  Inland.  He  was 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  for  entertaining 
doctrines  which  were  deemed  subversive  of  civil  nnd 
religion*  authority.  In  1636,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
ihnd  from  the  Indians,  and  began  a  settlement  at  See- 
konk  ;  but  finding  himself  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  patent,  he  removed,  and  founded  Provi- 
dence in  the  same  year.  The  settlement  was  first 
known  by  the  name  of  Providence  Plantation.  Ad- 
venturers and  refugees  from  the  neighboring  colonies 
resorted  thither,  and  a  perfectly  popular  government 
was  established.  In  1638,  Portsmouth  was  settled  by 
William  Coddinglon  and  others  from  Massachusetts. 
Newport  was  settled  in  the  following  year.  The 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations,  having  no 
charter,  were  not  admitted  into  the  New  England  con- 
federacy in  16-13.  Williams,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
England,  and  in  16-14  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  at  war  with  the  king:  this 
inited  the  two  plantations  of  Providence  nnd  Rhode 
•sland  under  one  government.  In  1617,  the  first  gen- 
era! assembly  met  at  Portsmouth.  After  the  restore- 
i-on  of  Claries  II.,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  him 
in  1663.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  Andros 
n  16M7,  but  on  his  overthrow,  in  1689,  the  charier 
government  was  resumed. 

Within  this  province  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pc- 
quod  Indians,  who  were  exterminated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts settlers,  as  already  related.  At  Mount  Hope, 
near  Bristol,  was  the  residence  of  King  Philip,  and  in 
this  neighborhood  he  was  killed. 

In  December,  1776,  after  Washington's  army  had 
retreated  through  the  Jerseys  across  the  Delaware,  a 
British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  posses- 
sion of  Newport  and  the  neighboring  islands.  In 
July,  1777,  a  small  body  of  ' 


Barton,  surprised  and  captured  General  Prescot,  the 
Britis'i  commander  in  Rhode  Island,  wh'o  was  subse- 
quenl/y  exchanged  for  General  Lee.  In  1778,  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Americans  to 
expel  the  British  from  Rhode  Island.  Generals  Sulli- 
van, Greene,  and  Lafayette  commanded  the  land 
forces,  while  a  French  fleet  under  Count  d'Estaing 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  by  sea.  Sullivan 
landed  on  Rhode  Island,  and  laid  siege  to  Newport ; 
but  the  French  fleet,  being  driven  out  to  sea,  and  dam 
ii pt id  by  a  storm,  was  compelled  to  sail  for  Boston  to 
refit,  and  the  American  army  found  it  necessary  to 
I  withdraw  from  Rhode  Island.  The  British  retained 
(  possession  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  ancient  charter  continued  in  forco  in  Rhode 
Island  till  1844.  Some  endeavors  to  set  it  aside  a  few 
|  years  previous,  led  to  serious  disturbance.  A  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  called  the  suffrage  party ,  in  1843 
framed  a  new  constitution  of  their  own,  without  the 
sanction  or  concurrence  of  the  existing  authorities. 
They  chose  Thomas  W.  Doit  for  their  governor,  and 
organized  a  legislature.  The  charter  government 
declared  these  proceedings  illegal.  The  suffrage 
party  took  up  arms.  The  charter  government  called 
out  the  militia,  and  dispersed  them.  Dorr  fled  from 
the  state  in  1843,  but  returned  after  a  few  months, 
was  arrested,  put  on  trial,  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  state,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  January,  1845,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  A 
new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1844. 

Biography.  —  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  revolution  was  born  near  Warwick,  it 
this  state.  May  22,  1742.  He  had  no  education 
except  what  he  could  guin  from  the  few  books  whicl 
chance  threw  in  his  way  ;  but  he  manifested  in  carl) 
life  a  love  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  particular  fo: 
the  military  art.  In  1770,  he  was  elected  a  membci 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1774,  he  joined  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  as  a  private  soldier.  After  the 
buttle  of  Lexington,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  raised 
an  army,  and  Greene  was  appointed  major-general. 
He  served  under  Washington  at  Boston  and  New  Yori. 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  commanded  the  American 
left  wing.  At  the  buttle  of  Brandywine,  he  com 
manded  the  vanguard.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of 
Germantown  and  Monmouth,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
the  service,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton. In  1780,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  American  army  in  the  south,  where  General 
Gates  had  sustained  serious  reverses.  Greene 
acquitted  himself  of  his  arduous  duties  with  great 
ability  and  success,  and  his  campaigns  in  the  Caro- 
lines are  among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  By  the  victory  tjf  Eutaw  Springs,  he 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  British  in 
South  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Georgia,  where  the  state  hoc' 
made  him  a  grant  of  land.  He  lived  but  a  shor 
time  afterward,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1786,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  point  of  military  talent,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant qualities  of  a  general,  he  must  be  ranked  among 
the  revolutionary  officers  next  to  Washington. 

Henry  Wheaton,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  a  jurist,  and  a  historian. 
His  most  popular  work  is  tho  History  of  the  North' 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
on  jurisprudence.    He  died  in  1848. 
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Cownkcticdt.  Annals. 
—  Ia  1630,  this  region  was 
granted  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  transferred 
it  in  the  following  year  to 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  others.  The 
English  from  Plymouth 
visited  the  country  on  the 
Connecticut,  during  the 
same  year.  The  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  built  a 
fort  at  Hartford  in  1633, 
tnd  the  English  from  Plym- 
outh established  a  trading 
house  at  Windsor  a  few 
months  afterward.  In  1635, 
a  party  of  settlers  from 
Massachusetts  Play, travelled 
through  the  wilderness,  and 
established  themselves  at 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethersfield.  In  1638,  a 
party  from  Boston,  led  by 
Eaton  and  Davenport,  be- 
gan the  settlement  of  New 
Haven ,  where  they  established  a  separate  government. 
In  1639,  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut  which  had 
previously  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Massachu- 
setts, erected  a  government  of  their  own,  and  framed 
a  constitution.  In  1650,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Dutch,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  the  English 
settlements  and  the  territories  of  New  Amsterdam 
were  settled.  In  1662,  a  royal  charter  was  granted 
to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  was 
united  to  it  in  1665.  In  1687,  Andros,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  all  New  England,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  demanded  the  charter ;  but  before  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  instrument,  it  was  con- 
veyed away,  and  hidden  in  a  tree  called  the  Charter 
Oak.  Andros,  however,  assumed  the  government,  and 
held  his  authority  till  he  was  deposed  at  Boston  as 
alrcudy  stated,  when  the  charter  government  of  Con- 
necticut was  restored.  In  1693,  the  governor  of  New 
York  attempted  to  estublish  his  authority  over  the  mi- 
litia of  Connecticut,  but  was  prevented  by  the  resolute 
opposition  of  the  people.  Yale  College  was  first 
established  at  Saybrook,  in  1702,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  New  Haven. 

The  revolution  made  no  change  in  the  government 
of  Connecticut,  which  continued  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  charter.  In 
Apr  ,  1777,  the  British  from  New  York,  under  Gen- 
eral Tryon,  made  an  inroad  into  Connecticut,  and 
burnt  Dunbury.  In  February,  1779,  a  similar  expedi- 
tion, under  Tryon,  penetrated  into  the  state  as  far  as 
.'orse  Neck,  where  General  Putnam  made  a  miracu- 
lous escape  from  the  enemy  by  spurring  his  horse 
down  a  precipice.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Tryon 
made  n  third  expedition,  with  a  force  of  twenty- 
six  hundred  men.  He  burnt  East  Haven,  Fairfield, 
ami  Norwalk,  and  plundered  New  Haven.  In  1781, 
a  British  force,  under  General  Arnold,  burnt  New  Lon- 
don, and  captured  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,at  the 
moutn  of  the  Thames.  Colonel  Ledyard,  the  com- 
mander of  the  latter,  was  barbarously  murdered  after 
surrendering,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was 
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put  to  tin.-  sword.  This  was  the  last  military 
tion  in  Connecticut  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  state  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Union.  The  ancient  charter  remained  in  force  till 
1818,  when  a  new  constitution  was  established. 

Biography.  —  Timothy  Dwight,  who  attained  to 
great  eminence  as  a  writer  and  preacher  in  this  state 
was  born  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  Mar 
14,  1752.    He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  in 
New  Haven,  and  made  the  state  of  Connecticut  his 
residence  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.    At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  write  an  epic  poem 
entitled  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  which  he  finished 
in  three  years ;  but  the  work  was  not  published  ti3 
1795,  more  than  twenty  years  after  its  completion. 
He  entered  the  American  army,  in  1777,  as  chaplain , 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  this  station,  be 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  by  writing  several  patriotic  songs,  which 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.     In    1778,  in  coase> 
quence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  established 
himself  at  Northampton  where  he  continued  for  five 
years,  occupied  in  preaching,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm,    toward  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
twice  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   In  1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut.    On  the  death  of  Dr 
Styles,  in  1795,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  pres- 
ident of  Ynle  College.    This  ofiicc  he  held  till  his 
death,  January  11,  1817.     Beside   several  minor 
works,  he   published  four  volumes   of  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  a  system  of  thro 

Among  the  other  eminent  mrti  of  this  state  roav  be 
mentioned  John  I^edyard,  the  famous  traveller ;  Johr 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  the  Hudibrastic  poem  of 
McFingal ;  Joel  Barlow,  the  author  of  the  C»lun!*tui 
and  distinguished  in  the  public  service  of  the  t'nited 
States ;  Ezra  Styles,  president  of  Yale  College, 
distinguished  for  his  learning ;  and  Noah  Webster 
the  American  lexicographer. 
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New  York.  —  Annals.  Henry  Hudson,  a  com- 
mander in  the  Dutch  service,  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name  in  1609.  The  Dutch  sent  ships 
to  traffic  with  the  natives  in  1610.  Argall,  an  Eng- 
lish commander, captured, in  1613,  a  few  hovels  which 
'he  Dutch  had  built  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan ;  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 
In  1615,  the  Dutch  founded  Albany,  which  they  named 
Fort  Orange.  The  whole  country  claimed  by  them, 
in  virtue  of  Hudson's  discovery,  received  the  name 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  The  settlement  on  Man- 
hattan Island  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1625, 
a  settlement  was  begun  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island. 
The  Dutch  claimed  the  whole  country  from  Capo  Cod 
to  Cape  Hcnlopen.  The  English  claimed  it  also  on 
the  plea  of  a  prior  discovery  by  Cabot.  In  1643,  the 
Dutch  became  involved  in  war  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  1651,  with  the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  on  the  Del- 
aware. The  latter  were  compelled  to  submit.  In  1663, 
a  new  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  the  village  of  Esopus 
was  captured  by  the  savages. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  had  never  formally 
abandoned  their  claim  to  the  country ;  and  in  1661, 
Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York.  An  English  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  although  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
then  at  peace.  The  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  were 
altogether  unprepared  for  defence,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  the  invaders ;  the  government  of  England 
was  established  over  the  whole  colony  in  October, 
1661,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  a 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673,  the  col 
ony  was  reconquered  by  the  Dutch ;  but  it 


to  England  in  the  following  year.  In  1683,  a  colo- 
nial assembly  established  a  constitution,  which  they 
styled  a  eharter  of  liberties. 

In  1689,  the  colonists,  headed  by  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
captain  of  militia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  deposed 
Nicholson,  the  governor.  This  measure  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  usurpation.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  burnt  the 
town,  and  massacred  or  captured  all  the  inhabitants. 
Colonel  Sloughter  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  in  1691,  and  Leisler  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  authority  into  his  hands.  Leisler, 
and  Milborne,  his  son-in-law,  were  tried  for  rebellion, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  the  same  year.  In  1741, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  thrown  into  a  great 
panic,  by  reports  of  a  "  negro  plot,"  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  for  burning  tlic  city.  Many  blacks  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  being  in  the  plot. 
More  than  thirty  were  executed,  and  some  of  them 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  But  after  the  panic  was 
over,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  a  groundless  illusion. 

The  threatening  appearance  of  the  French  and 
Indians  caused  a  convention  of  the  colonics  to  be 
assembled  at  Albany,  in  1754,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  securing  their  friend- 
ship. At  this  convention.  Dr.  Franklin  pressed  his 
u  Albany  Plan  of  Union/1  for  a  confederation  of  the 
colonics  under  one  general  government  In  1755,  an 
expedition,  under  General  Johnson,  marched  against 
tha  French  at  Crown  Point,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1756,  the  French  captured  Oswego ;  the  next  year, 
they  captured  Fort  William  Henry.  In  1758,  an 
restf  grof  ~  lo^j'Tfiy  °^  ^eeD  thousand  men,  under  General 
li  X  it  was  tow  ti  X  it  wj^  ■■  : — 
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Abercrombic,  marched  against  Ticondcroga,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1759,  the  attempt  was  renewed  under 
General  Amherst,  and  Ticondcroga  and  Crown  Point 
were  captured. 

The  first  colonial  congress  met  at  New  York,  in 
October,  1765,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  rights  deny- 
ing the  power  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Ticondcroga 
and  Crown  Point  were  captured  in  1775,  by  a  small 
body  of  Americans  under  Ethan  Allen.  After  the 
British  were  expelled  from  Boston,  in  March,  1776, 
Washington  proceeded  with  his  army  to  New  York. 
Early  in  June,  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  Long 
Island,  and  landed  a  strong  force  there.  Washington 
attempted  to  defend  the  island,  but  was  defeated  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  New 
York.  On  the  15th  of  October,  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  that  city.  On  the  28th  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains.  On  the  16th  and  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, Forts  Washington  and  Leo  were  captured  by  the 
British,  and  Washington  retreated  into  New  Jcr 

The  state  of  New  York  was  distinguished  as  the 
theatre  of  Burgoyne's  campaign  in  1777,  which 
was  closed  by  the  surrender  of  the  British  army 
at  Saratoga,  on  the  17th  of  October.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  the  British  retreated 
to  New  York,  which  continued  to  be  their  head-quar- 
ters during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  and  here 
occurred  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  execution 
of  Andre  in  1780.  The  British  retained  possession 
of  the  city  of  New  York  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
awl  evacuated  it  in  November,  1783. 

New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  Niagara  fron- 
tier was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  Buffalo  and 
Fort  Niagara  were  captured.  In  1814,  a  large 
British  army,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  invaded  the 
northern  frontier,  but  was  defeated  at  Plattsburg  on 
the  11th  of  September,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
captured  by  Commodore  Macdonough.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  in 
1821. 

Biography.  —  John  Jay,  on  eminent  jurist  and 
statesman  of  this  state,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1745.  ll<- 
applied  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  and  in  177  1 
was  sent  asa  delegate  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
He  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  state  papers 
of  that  time.  In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  York, 
and  the  first  draught  of  that  instrument  was  from  his 
pen.  In  1778,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  that  state, 
and  in  1779,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  that  power  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  6ic. ;  but  these 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  1782,  Mr.  Jay  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  1784,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post  he  held  till 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  he  was 
made  chief  justico  of  the  United  Suites.  He  assisted 
Hamilton  and  Madison  in  writing  the  Federalist,  a 
•eries  of  essays  on  the  new. constitution,  in  which  its 


principles  were  explained  and  defended.  In  1794,  b». 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Bntarn, 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  power,  which  cau^i 
great  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  was  firm.* 
rejected  by  the  government.  In  1795,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  thai  office 
till  1801,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1829.  He  was  a  man  of  tawi 
attainments  and  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  his  wnt> 
ings  exhibit  much  talent. 

Among  the  other  noted  citizens  of  this  stale  may  he 
mentioned  George  Clinton,  a  general  in  ibe  revuJo- 
tionary  war,  and  governor  of  the  state ;  Edward 
Livingston,  the  author  of  a  new  penal  code,  and  distin- 
guished in  national  politics  ;  Dewitt  Clinton,  a  stste* 
man,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  canal  policy  in 
New  York  ;  Lindley  Murray,  the  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar ;  and  Charlotte  Lenox,  the  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction  and  criticism. 


New  Jersey.  —  Annals.  This  stale  was  t»i  firs*  * 
part  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands.  The 
Dutch  built  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tfee 
Delaware,  in  1623,  but  made  no  permanent  settlement 
there.  The  earliest  settlement,  appears  to  have  been 
Elizabethtown,  which  was  founded  in  1664.  In  the 
sa me  year,  this  territory  was  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  named  New  Jerier  ia 
compliment  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  governor  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  1672, 
the  colonists  rose  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  pr*. 
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ernor.  The  next  yenr,  the  Dutch  conquered  New  I  Sermons.  His  style  has  much  merit  for  its  correct- 
Jersey,  but  restored  it  to  the  English  in  1674.  The  ness  and  elegance.  Daniel  Morgan,  an  able  genera, 
government  of  And  KM  threw  this  colony  into  much  of  the  revolution,  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  It* 
trouble.  In  1676,  it  wns  divided  into  East  and  West  early  life  he  followed  the-  occupation  of  a  wagoner 
Jersey,  with  separate  governments.  For  some  years,  and  served  in  Braddock's  unfortunate  campaign, 
the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  condition,  without  any  During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  distinguished  him- 
regular  government.  In  170*2,  New  Jersey  was  made  [  self  in  many  campaigns  ;  particularly  at  the  battle  ol 
a  royal  province,  and  united  to  New  York.  The  two  the  Cowpens.  He  died  in  1799. 
colonics  continued  under  one  governor,  though  with  Pennsylvania.  —  Annals.  The  first  settlements 
distinct  legislative  bodies,  till  1738,  when  New  Jersey  |  in  this  state  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  from  Dcla. 
was  separated  from  NVw  York,  ware,  in  1613.    William  Penn,  in  1681,  obtained  from 

New  Jersey  wns 
the  scene  of  some 
of  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Af- 
ter the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  the 
American  army,  in 
1776,  Washington 
retreated  into  New 
Jersey,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year, 
was  compelled  to 
cross  the  Delaware 
into  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, he  recross- 
ed  the  river,  and 
surprised  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton. 
On  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton. In  the  course 
of  this  year,  he  re- 
covered nearly  all 
that  part  of  the  Jer- 
seys which  had  been 
overrun  by  the  British. 


In  1778,  the  British  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia,  and  retreated  across  the  Jerseys 
to  New  York.  On  the  28th  of  June  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.  After  this,  New  Jersey 
was  abandoned  by  the  British.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  the  state  was  adopted  on  tho  2d  of  July, 
1778. 

Biography.  —  Samuel  Stnnhope  Smith,  a  distin- 
guished writer  and  public  character  of  this  state,  was 
n  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton College,  in  New  Jersey.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  seminary,  and 
••(intributed  greatly  by  his  labors  toward  restoring  the 
institution  from  the  dilapidated  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  British  sol- 
diery. In  1783,  ho  received  the  additional  office  of 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1795,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  college.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  framed  a  system  of  government  for  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  States.  In  1812, 
his  declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office 
of  president,  and  he  died  in  1819,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
talents.    He  wrote  a  work  entitled  an  Essay  on  the 
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Vnriety  of  Complexion  in  the  Human  Species,  which  !  and  Indians.    The  present  constitution  of  Pcnnsyl 


Charles  II.  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  in  1683,  he 
laid  tho  foundation  of  Philadelphia.  In  1692,  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  at  first  vested  in  Penn,  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  royal  authority  ;  but  it  was  restored 
two  years  after.  The  charters  under  which  the  colo 
ny  was  governed,  were  granted  by  Penn  as  propri- 
etor ;  and  his  sons  held  this  authority  till  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  proprietary  claims  were  purchased  by 
the  state  for  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
and  Pennsylvania  became  independent 

The  second  continental  congress  assembled  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  September,  1773.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  issued  by  congress  at  this  place, 
July  4,  1776.  In  August,  1777,  the  British  invaded 
Pennsylvania  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  On  the 
11th  of  September  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  and  on  the  26th,  the  British  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  Congress  removed  to  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  4th  of  October  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  Washington's  army  passed 
the  winter  of  1777  and  1778  at  Valley  Forge.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  1778  the  British  evacuated  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  beau 
y  of  Wyoming  was  ravaged  by  the  British 


display!  much  erudition  and  ingenuity.    His  other  '  vania  was  adopted  in  1790. 
works  are.  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian       Biography.  —  David  Rittenhousc,  an  eminent  as- 
Rcligion,  and  on  Moral  Philosophy,  a  system  of  Nat-   tronomer,  was  born  near  Germantown,  in  this  state, 
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farm,  where  his  natural  taste  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  soon  distinguished  him  from  his  associates. 
While  a  youth,  he  made  a  wooden  clock,  without  any 
scientific  instruction  or  aid  from  any  other  person. 
After  this,  lie  gave  himself  up  to  mechanical  pursuits 
and  to  study.  With  the  help  of  two  or  three  books, 
and  no  instructor,  he  mastered  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences sufficiently  to  read  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labor  and  study,  ho  planned  and  exe- 
cuted an  orrery,  which  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  had  then  been  invented.  In  1769,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  astronomical  labors  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  he  was  employed  in  many  public 
works  which  required  scientific  knowledge  and  skill. 


Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  numerous  learned  soci- 
eties in  America  and  England,  and  in  1791,  he  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  as  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  Stntes.  lie  died 
June  26,  1796.  Rittenhouse,  like  Franklin,  was  a 
self-taught  man,  and  his  ingenuity  and  zeal  for  science 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  works  which  he 
left  behind  him.  Other  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
state  are  Thomas  Godfrey  the  mathematician  and  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant  called  Hadleg's  ;  James  Ralph, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  England,  and 
many  political  and  miscellaneous  works  ;  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  celebrated  physician ;  Robert  Fulton,  the 
first  successful  practiser  of  steam  navigation  ; 
jamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter;  and 
Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist. 


Delaware.  Annals. — The  Swedes,  in  1638, 
began  a  settlement  at  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wil- 
mington.  They  claimed  the  country  from  Cape 
Henlopcn  to  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Tren- 
ton, and  named  it  New  Sweden.  The  Dutch  built  Fort 
Casimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  order  to  check  the  encroachments  of  tho  Swedes  in 
1651  ;  but  the  latter  soon  after  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it.  In  1655,  however,  the  Dutch  conquered 
ill  the  Swedish  settlements  in  this  territory,  and  it 
became  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Delaware  was 
included  in  the  grant  of  the  territory  made  to  William 
Penn  in  1681,  and  formed  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till 
1691,  when  it  was  allowed  a  separate  deputy-govern- 
or. It  was  reunited  to  Pennsylvania  in  1692.  In 
1703,  Delaware  was  again  separated  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  had  its  own  legislature,  though  the  same 
governor  presided  over  both  colonies.  The  ancient 
forms  of  the  government  were  preserved  through 
the  revolutionary  struggle;  and  the  existing  consti- 
tution was  framed  in  1792.  It  was  amended  in 
1802. 

Biography.  — James  A.  Bayard,  an  eminent  politi- 
cian of  this  state,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767. 
lie  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  settled  early  in  life 
in  Delaware,  where  ho  soon  acquired  practice  and 
reputation.    He  was  chosen  a  member  of 


from  this  state,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair 
of  the  impeachment  of  Senator  Blount,  in  which  be 
discussed  the  constitutional  questions  of  the  proc< 
ing  with  great  ingenuity.  On  many  other  occai 
he  displayed  high  eloquence  in  the  debates  of 
grcss.  In  1812,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  1813,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Madison  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  treat  for  peace  under  the  proffered  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  proceeded  to  Su  Pe- 
tersburg in  1813,  but  the  war  with  France  prevented 
the  emperor  from  effecting  his  plan  of  mediation. 
The  negotiations  with  the  British  were  afterward 
transferred  to  Ghent ;  and  here  a  peace  was  concluded 
in  November,  1814,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard,  Clav. 
Russell,  and  Gallatin,  the  American  commissioners. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Bayard  was 
offered  the  post  of  envoy  to  the  court  of  Russia,  but 
declined  it  He  returned  to  the  United  States,  in 
1815,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died  shortly 
after  reaching  his  home.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  political  orator  was  equalled  by  very  few  of  fait 
contemporaries.  His  powers  of  logic  were  of  the. 
first  order.  He  possessed  a  rich  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, commanding  attention  as  well  by  his  fine 
tenance  and  manly  person,  as  by  his 
and  comprehensive  views. 
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Maryland.  Annah. — This  state  was  originally 
included  in  Virginia, and  the  first  attempts  at  settling  it 
were  inade  at  Kent  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake,  in  1632. 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  George  Calvert,  otherwise  called 
Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  colony  here, 
under  the  name  of  Maryland.  The  government  was 
proprietary.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1634, 
at  St.  Mary's,  near  the  Potomac,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  was  convened  here  in  1635.  Ten  years 
afterward,  the  government  was  seized  by  a  body  of 
insurgents  ;  but  the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  1646. 
In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  divided  into  two 
branches  —  the  one  a  popular  representative  body, 
and  the  other  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  A  civil 
war  distracted  tho«colony  in  1655  and  1656,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  differences  between  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  In  1658,  the  assembly  assumed  all 
the  powers  of  government,  excluding  the  governor  and 
council ;  but  in  1660,  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored.  In  1691,  the  proprietary  government  was 
annulled  by  King  William,  and  Maryland  was  made 
a  royal  province.  In  1715,  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  restored,  and  continued  till  the  revolution. 
A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  which  has 
since  received  several  amendments. 

Biography. — General  John 
E.  Howard  was  born  in  this 
state  in  1752,  and  entered 
the  continental  service  as  a 
captain  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
December,  1776,  he  received 
the  commission  of  major. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  efficient  officers  in  the 
army  of  General  Greene  dur- 
ing his  campaigns  in  the  South- 
ern States.  lie  distinguished 
himself  in  a  striking  manner 
at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens, 
and  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day 
by  leading  on  his  men  to  a 
charge  with  fixed  bayonets  — 
a  practice  for  which  the  troops 
of  the  Marylnnd  line  became 
famous.  Colonel  Howard 
is  said  to  have  had  in  las 
hands,  at  one  time,  during 
this  battle,  the  swords  of  seven  British  officers  who  had 
surrendered  to  him  personally.  For  his  gallant  con- 
duct, he  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  n  silver 
medal.  He  fought  also  with  great  courage  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Eutaw  Springs,  when*  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  In  178S,  ho 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  and  occupied  that 
station  for  three  years.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  n  member 
of  that  body  till  1803.  When  a  war  was  apprehended 
with  France,  in  1798,  and  Washington  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  Colooel  Howard  was 
selected  by  him  for  the  post  of  brigadier-general. 
TIk*  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 
He  died  in  vVtober,  1827,  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  officers  of  the 
revolution.  Olio  Holland  Williams,  a  general  of 
.he  revolution,  was  a  native  of  this  state.    He  served 

at  the  seige  of  Boston  in  1775,  and  in  many  cam- 
it 


paigns  at  the  south.  He  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
southern  army,  from  the  period  when  General  Gates 
assumed  the  command  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
died  in  1794.  William  Wirt,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  writer,  was  also  a  native  of  Maryland. 

Virginia.  Annals.  —  James  I.  of  England,  in 
1606,  made  a  grant  of  a  large  extent  of  territory,  com- 
prising this  Male  within  its  limits,  to  two  English  com- 
panies. Under  this  grant  a  charter  was  obtained,  and 
adventurers  proceeded  to  the  country,  and  founded  a 
seiilcmcnt  at  Jamestown,  May  23,  1606.  John  Smith, 
one  of  these  adventurers,  explored  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  live  rivers  flowing  into  it.  A  new  charter  was 
given  to  the  company  of  settlers  in  1609 ;  and  a  third 
in  1612.  A  representative  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  first  colonial  assembly  was  convened 
at  Jamestown,  June  29,  1619.  A  written  constitu- 
tion was  granted  by  the  London  proprietors  to  the  col- 
onists in  1621. 

In  1622,  the  Indians  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
settlements,  and  massacred  three  hundred  and  forty- 
sex  in  men,  women,  and  children.  A  war  ensued, 
and  the  Indians  were  driven  back  into  the  wilderness. 
In  16*24,  the  company  of  proprietors  was  dissolved  by 
the  authority  of  the  king,  who  took  the  colony  into 


his  own  hands,  and  it  thereby  became  n  royal  govern 
ment.  A  governor  and  a  council  were  appointed  by 
the  crown  to  administer  the  authority  ;  but  the  colonial 
assemblies  continued.  In  1644,  another  Indian  mas- 
sacre occurred,  and  hostilities  contintied  till  16 16.  Ou 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  Vir- 
ginians remained  faithful  to  the  king;  and  a  fleet  wm.> 
sent  by  the  parliament  to  subdue  them.  The  colo- 
nists were  compelled,  in  165"2,  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  Virginia  became  again  a  royal  colony. 

The  British  navigation  net  injured  the  trade  <>t 
Virginia,  and  other  grievances  existing  nt  the  same 
time  in  the  colony,  the  Virginians,  in  1676,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  chose  Nathaniel  Bacon  for  their  leader. 
They  obtained  some  a  :  Bcrki  ey, 

royal  governor,  who  was  oompclled  for  a  time  to  ooofr- 
ply  With  the  popular  demands.  ith 
of  Bacon,  in  the  same  year,  put  an  end  to  the 
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.ion,  and  several  of  those  who  shared  in  it  were 
capitally  punished. 

Virginia  was  much  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the 
French  and  Indians.  In  1753,  the  French  began  to 
erect  forts  within  the  limits  of  her  territory,  and  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddio  despatched  to  their  commander  a  let- 
ter, by  the  hands  of  George  Washington,  remonstrating 
against  these  encroachments.  Washington  brought 
back  a  reply  from  the  French  commander,  refusing  to 
withdraw  histroops.  War  broke  out,  and  in  1755,  an 
army  of  English  and  Americans,  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  marched  against  the  French  post  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  now  Pittsburg.  They  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  were  defeated,  July  9,  1755.  The  frontiers  were 
ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity.  In  1758,  an  English  and  colonial  army, 
under  General  Forbes,  captured  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
changed  the  name  of  it  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Virginia  remained  quiet  till  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  In  1775,  the  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  raised  the  royal  standard  against  the  people.  A 
battle  took  place  near  Norfolk,  December  8,  1775, 
and  the  governor  was  defeated.  He  fled  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  which  bombarded  Norfolk,  and  burnt  that 
city,  January  1,  1776.  The  royal  authority  was  now 
at  an  end  in  Virginia,  and  an  independent  government 
was  established.  The  British  invaded  the  state  in 
May,  1779,  and  plundered  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
the  neighborhood.  In  1781,  another  marauding  expe- 
dition, under  General  Arnold,  —  who  had  deserted  the 
Americans,  and  entered  the  British  service,  —  ravaged 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  plundered  Rich- 
mond and  Portsmouth.  The  British  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia  from  the  south  during  the 
same  year,  and  several  actions  took  place  here.  At 
length,  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  York- 
town,  whero  he  fortified  himself,  and  was  besieged  by 
the  American  army  under  Washington,  while  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  Count  dc  Grassc,  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  siege  of  Yorktown 
was  begun  September  30,  and  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered his  army  of  seven  thousand  men  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1781.  This  ended  the  war  in  Virginia. 
This  state  accepted  the  federal  constitution,  and 
joined  the  Union  in  1788.  The  state  constitution  was 
formed  in  1776,  and  revised  in  1830. 

Biography.  —  Patrick   Henry,  one  of  the  most 


distinguished  patriots  and  eloquent  orators  of  v.c 
revolution,  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
May  29,  1736.  He  received  but  a  slender  educa- 
tion, and  was  brought  up  to  trade  and  agriculture  ;  but 
his  success  was  so  little  encouraging,  that  he  oboji 
doncd  these  pursuits  for  the  study  of  law ;  and  after  ■ 
preparation  of  six  weeks,  he  received  a  license  to 
practise.  For  some  years  he  lived  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution,  and  was  compelled  to  assist  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  business  of  tavern-keeping.  At  length, 
a  legal  case  between  the  clergy  and  the  colonial  gor 
ernment  gave  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  elo> 
qtiencc,  and  raised  him  at  once  to  notoriety.  In  1765, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vir 
ginia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
lead  in  opposing  the  stamp  act.  The  boldness  and 
eloquence  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  state,  and  made  him  the 
most  popular  man  of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  first  general  congress 
in  1774.  On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers, 
which  was  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  oil  the  measures  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority  in  Vir- 


ginia, 


and  the  convention  of  the  colony  in  1775 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 
This  command,  however,  he  soon  resigned,  and  was 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  as  an  independ- 
ent state.  In  1779,  he  retired  from  office,  but  was 
reelected  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  tba 
convention  called  to  act  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
federal  constitution.  Mr.  Henry  was  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  it  by  Virginia  :  yet,  after  its  adoption,  ha 
was  not  blind  to  its  merits,  and  became  one  of  its 
firmest  supporters.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1796.  His  fame  as  a  public  speaker  rests  almost 
entirely  on  tradition ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
men,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  equalled 
him  in  powers  of  eloquence.  Some  of  the  other  em- 
inent men  of  Virginia  arc  Arthur  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  both  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  councils  ; 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son, and  James  Monroe,  presidents  of  the  United  States 
Washington  died  on  the  16lh  of  December,  1799 
Jefferson  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826  ;  Madison  on  the  2Sth 
of  June,  1836,  and  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  July,  183 1. 


North  Carolina.  Annnlx.  —  Carolina  wns  grant- 
?d,  in  1663,  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  other  persons,  and 
named  Albcrmarle  County  Colony.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  about  1660,  by  a  company  from  New 


England,  on  Oldtnwn  Creek,  nenr  Wilmington.  Ths 
government  was  proprietary,  but  a  charter  secured  the 
popular  liberties.  In  1677,  the  colony  was  disturbed 
by  a  revolt ;  and  in  1678,  the  peoplo  deposed  their 
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governor,  and  banished  him  from  their  territory.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  population 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of 
French  Protestants,  and  Germans,  from  the  countries  on 
the  Rhine,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  devastations  of  war  and  religious  persecution.  In 
171 1,  the  settlements  on  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  In  1729,  the  two 
Carolina*,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  same  board  of  proprietors,  were 
finally  separated,  and  royal  governments,  entirely  un- 
connected, were  established  over  them.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  contending  armies  made  this 
state  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The  battle  of 
King's  Mountain  was  fought  in  North  Carolina,  October 
7,  1780.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776. 

Biography. —  Hugh  Williamson,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  May  17,  1757.  He  was  educated 
for  the  pulpit,  but  from  ill  health  was  induced  to 
turn  his  attention  from  theology  to  medicine.  In 
1760,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  After  occupying 
the  post  three  years,  he  visited  Europe,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Utrecht. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  scientific  occupations,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
His  observations  are  recorded  in  the  transactions 
of  that  body.  He  also  presented  to  the  society  a 
theory  respecting  a  comet  which  appeared  about 
that  time.  In  1773,  ho  again  visited  England, 
and  was  examined  by  the  privy  council  respecting 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  colonies.  It  was 
through  his  hands  that  Franklin  obtained  the  let- 
.ers  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  which  were  sent  to 
Boston,  an<l  became  the  cause  of  great  excitement 
in  the  colonies.  He  next  visited  Holland,  and 
returned  to  America  in  1777.  He  established 
himself  at  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  of  congress. 
In  1787,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  federal  constitution, 
of  which  he 


founded.  A  settlement  was  formed  at  Port  Royal 
by  some  Scotch  emigrants  in  1684  ;  but  this  was 
attacked  and  laid  waste  by  the  Spaniards  from 
St.  Augustine  in  1686.  Shortly  afterward,  a  large 
number  of  French  Protestants  settled  in  South 
Carolina.  From  1686  to  1693,  the  colony  was 
distracted  by  a  rebellion  ;  the  governor  was  deposed 
by  the  people  and  banished.  In  1693,  these  troubles 
were  partially  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  a  more  simple  and 
liberal  form  of  administration.  In  1702,  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  from  South  Carolina  against  the 
Spnninrds  at  St.  Augustine,  which  miscarried,  and 
involved  the  colony  deeply  in  debt.  This  led  to  the 
issue  of  paper  money.  In  1703,  the  Indians  laid  the 
frontier  waste,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  submission. 
In  1704,  the  church  of  England  was  established  in 


South  Carolina,  and  all  dissenters  were  excluded  from 
the  legislature.    In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish  squad- 
ron appeared  off  Charleston,  and  landed   troops  to 
attack  the  place,  but  they  were  repulsed.    In  1715,  a 
a  strong  supporter.  After  the  adoption  j  general  Indian  war  broke  out,  headed  by  the  Yamas- 
of  the  constitution,  he  retired  to  private  life,  in  which  [  sees,  and  involving  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  Cape 
he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary  and  sci-    Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.    The  frontiers  were  des* 
entific  studies.    In  1811,  he  published  a  work  on  the   olated,  Port  Royal  was  abandoned,  Charleston  was  in 


climate  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  1812, 
a  History  of  North  Carolina,  in  two  volumes.  He 
died  on  the22d  of  May,  1819.  William  Hooper, 
another  eminent  citizen  of  this  state,  was  born  at  Bos. 
ton,  June  17th,  1742,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  that  town.  He  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  in 
1767,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress,  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died  in 
October,  1790. 

Socth  Carolina.  Annuls.  —  Clarendon's  charter 
embraced  all  the  territory  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 
After  the  first  settlement  in  North  Carolina,  the  pro- 
prietors, in  1670,  began  another  on  Ashley  River, 
where  they  founded  Old  Charleston.  This  settlement 
a  i  s  named  the  Carteret  County  Colony.  Slaves 
were  introduced  into  this  colony  the  same  year  from 
In  1680,  the  present  city  of 


dungcr,  and  the  colony  seemed  near  its  ruin ;  but  nt 
length  the  Indians  were  defeated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskchatchic,  and  driven  into  Florida.  In  1719, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  proprietary  government,  and  in  1729,  the  country 
was  made  a  royal  province.  In  1776,  the  British 
made  an  attempt  upon  Charleston  :  they  landed  a 
strong  force  on  Long  Island,  near  Sullivan's  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  attacked  Fort 
Moultrie,  which  was  bombarded  on  the  28th  of  June. 
The  garrison,  however,  repulsed  their  assailants.  In 
1779,  the  war  was  again  carried  into  this  stntc.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  commanded  the  American  army,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  British  from  Savannah, 
in  Georgia,  but  without  success.  Jft^n6Q|JfeJtrong 
British  force,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  invaded  South 
Carolina,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleston,  which  «* ren- 
dered on  the  12th  of  JWg 
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of  Camden  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  August 
General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  American 
army  in  the  south  in  1781.  The  battle  of  thcCowpens 
was  fought  on  the  17th  of  January,  that  of  Guilford 
on  the  15th  of  March,  and  that  of  Eutaw  Springs  on 
tho  8lh  of  September.  The  British  authority  was 
now  restricted  to  Charleston  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  their  troops  remained  quiet  in  that  city 
till  December,  1783,  when  they  evacuated  tho  state. 
The  existing  constitution  was  adopted  in  1790,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  amended. 

Biography.  —  David  Ramsay,  an  eminent  physician 
and  historian  of  this  state,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1749.  He  was  cdu- 
catcd  for  a  physician,  and  began  his  practice  in  Mary- 
land, from  which  state,  after  a  residence  of  a  year, 
he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  soon  rose  to 
eminence.  When  tho  revolutionary  troubles  com- 
menced, ho  took  the  popular  side,  and  labored  with 
his  pen  to  promote  the  cause  of  independence.  For 
some  time,  he  attended  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  After 
this,  he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  and  his  public  services  were  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  the  war.  When 
Charleston  was  occupied  by  the  British,  they  banished 
him  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile 
nearly  a  year.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
congress,  and  for  a  year  filled  the  post  of  president 
pro  tempore,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hancock, 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice 


of  his  profession,  and  to  literary  pursuits.  On  the 
sixth  of  May,  1815,  he  was  shot  in  the  street  oca.  hi* 
own  house  by  a  maniac,  and  died  of  the  wound  two 
days  afterward.  Dr.  Ramsay  is  best  known  by  hta 
historical  writings.  In  1785,  he  published  a  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  1790,  a 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1801,  be 
published  a  Life  of  Washington,  and  in  1806,  a  Histo- 
ry of  South  Carolina.  He  left  behind  him,  in  maou 
script,  a  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  year  1808,  and  a 
Universal  History  Americanized.    The  former  vm 

Eublished  in  three  volumes,  and  the  latter  in  twelve. 
>r.  Ramsay  was  a  careful  and  diligent  collector  oi 
facts,  and  his  writings  are  among  the  best  authorities 
for  the  history  of  our  country.  Among  the  other  da> 
tinguished  citizens  of  this  state  was  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckncy,  who  served  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  in  several  public  stations,  particularly  in  that  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  France  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington.  He  died  in  1825.  Henry  Lau- 
rens, a  native  of  this  state,  was  distinguished  in  the 
revolution.  He  was  president  of  congress  in  1776 
'77,  and  '78,  after  which  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Holland ;  but  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe,  he  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  impris- 
oned in  tho  tower  of  London.  After  his  release,  be 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  lie  died  a 
1792. 
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Georgia.  Annah. — This  state  remained  unsettled 
till  1732,  when  General  James  Oglethorpe  obtained  a 
charter  for  establishing  a  colony  here.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Savannah.  'Whitefield  and  Wesley, 


the  Methodist  preachers,  took  an  interest  in  this  iindertak 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Orphan  Asylum  in 
the  colony.    The  Spaniards  in  Florida  occasioned 
much  trouble  to  the  settlers,  and  hostilities  were  car 
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ried  on  for  somo  years  between  the  two  provinces. 
Atthe  first  settlement  of  Georgia,  slavery  waa  rigidly 
prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  immoral,  and  contrary 
lo  the  laws  of  England.    But  after  some  time,  the 
inhabitants  began  to  hire  slaves  of  the  Carolinians, 
and  tho  laws  against  slavery  were  relaxed, 
degrees,  the  prohibition  was  set  aside,  and 
were  imported  into  tho  state  directly  from 
In  this  manner,  Georgia  became,  like  Carolina,  [ 
a  planting  state  with  slave  labor.    In  1752,  the 
trustees,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  pro* 
prietary  government,  resign«?d  their  charter  to  the 
king,  and  Georgia  was  changed  to  a  royal  colony. 
This  state  was  the  last  to  join  the  original  thirteen, 
which  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
December,  1778,  the  British  captured  Savannah, 
and  held  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
whole   colony  was  reduced  to   their  authority. 
In  September,  1779,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans,  assisted  by  tho  French  fleet  under 
the  Count  d'Estaing,  to  recover  Savannah,  but 
without  success.    The  state  was  finally  evacuated 
by  the  British,  in  July,  1783.    The  present  con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1798,  and   has  since  re- 
ceived amendments. 

Biography.  —  Lyman  Hall,  a  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  this  state,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in 
1731,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
About  the  year  1752,  he  removed,  in  company  with 
forty  families  of  New  England  emigrants,  to  the 
district  of  Medway,  in  Georgia.  He  practised  his 
calling  at  Sunbury,  in  that  state,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  The  (Jeorgians  at  first  did  not 
generally  embrace  the  revolutionary  cause,  but  showed 
a  disposition  to  submit  to  British  authority.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  Mr.  Hall  resided,  however,  inclined 
strongly  to  resistance ;  and  in  March,  1775,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  parish  a  delegate  to  the  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  This  parish  was  afterward  named  Lib- 
erty, in  commemoration  of  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  first  in  the  state  to  take  the  side  of 
independence.  In  Julv,  1775,  Georgia  acceded  to 
the  confederacy.  Mr.  hall  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  continued  a 
member  of  congress  till  1780.  When  the  British 
overran  Georgia,  they  confiscated  all  his  property, 
and  compelled  his  family  to  flee  from  the  state.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement.  Ho  died  about  the  year  1790.  Gcorgo 
Walton,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Georgia,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1740.  He  was  brought  upas  a  carpenter, 
but  after  removing  to  Georgia,  practised  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  died  in  180t. 

Alabama.  Annals.  —  This  state  was  at  first  a  part 
of  Georgia,  and  contained,  when  discovered,  a  very 
numerous  Indian  population,  which  also  extended 
into  Georgia.  The  most  considerable  tribes  were 
'.he  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws. 
Some  of  these  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. In  1817,  Alabama  was  separated  from  Georgia, 
and  made  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  1819,  it 
wait  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Since  this 
period,  the  Indians  havo  been  removed  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Florida.    Annals.  —  Florida  was  discovered  by  the 
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Spaniards  under  Ponce  dc  Leon,  in  1512;  but  no  set- 
tlements were  made  here  till  1565;  when  tho  Span- 
iards founded  St.  Augustine,  which  is  now  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States.  Very  little  progress,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
which  remained  a  wilderness,  abandoned  to  the  Indians. 
In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  in 
1783,  it  was  restored  to  Spain.  In  1820,  the  I  n  ted 
States  acquired  it  by  treaty.  In  18-13,  it  was  admitted 
into  tho  Unioo.  The  Indians  of  Florida  are  numerous 
and  warlike,  and  have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 
Ever  since  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Florida  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  Inu- 
tilities at  intervals.  The  most  noted  tribe  is  that  of 
the  Seminole.*,  a  name  which  signifies  runaways  ;  this 
tribe  consisting  of  individuals  who  have  fled  from  the 
surrounding  communities.  A  portion  of  this  tribe, 
who  refused  to  emigrate  to  the  lands  assigned  them  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  carried  on  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  which  continued  from  1835  to  1813, 
and  in  which  they  eauscd  the  inhabitants  much  annoy- 
ance. They  occupied  a  thicket  in  the  wilderness 
called  tho  Everglades,  from  which  they  sallied 
occasionally,  and  made  desperate  attacks  on  the 
United  States  troops.  They  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  some  of  them  removed  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  who  remain  arc  still  on 
bad  terms  with  the  settlers,  and  the  country  nt  the 
moment  (1850*  U  threatened  with  hostilities. 
Mississim.  Annals.  —  This  state  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  French  colony  of 
Louisiana.  In  1716,  the  French  formed  a  settlement 
where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands.  This  colony 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Indinns  in  the  vicinity 
At  the  close  of  the  French  war,  in  1763,  the  country 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  claimed 
it  as  a  part  of  Florida  ;  but  in  1798,  they  relinquished 
their  claims  to  the  United  States.  It  had  then  few 
white  settlers,  but  in  early  times  was  the  sent  of  a 
large  Indian  |H>pulation.  Thin  was  the  native  country 
of  the  N'atcliez  tribe,  who  have  given  their  name  to 
one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  state,  where  their  chief 
settlements  existed  when  they  were  first  visited  bj 
the  French.  Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1817. 
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Louisiana.  Annals. — The  French  were  the  first 
who  settled  in  this  country,  though  it  had  probably  been 
beiore  visited  by  the  Spaniards  of  De  Soto's  expedi- 
tion. The  French  claimed  the  territory  in  consequence 
of  their  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  founded  New- 
Orleans,  and  gave  the  colony  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
from  Louis  XIV.  In  1763,  they  ceded  it  to  Spain ; 
but  in  1800,  it  was  conveyed  back  to  France  by  treaty. 
When  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  began  to  fill  up 
with  settlers,  it  became  very  important  to  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Louisiana,  in  order  to  secure  the 
outlet  of  that  river.  It  was  therefore  purchased  of 
the  French  by  the  American  government,  in  1803, 
for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Louisiana  then  com-  > 
prised  an  indefinite  extent  of  ndjoining  territory,  in-  | 
eluding  the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  with  a  wide  tract  westward,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1812,  the  present  state  of  Lou- 
isiana was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1814,  the  British  invaded  Louisiana  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  attempted  to  capture  New  Orleans.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1815,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
near  this  city,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
British,  and  the  total  miscarriage  of  their  expedi- 
tion. 


many  years,  General  Taylor  has  resided  at 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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Ahkansas.    Annals.  —  This  state  belonged  origi- 
natly  to  Louisiana.    In  1819,  it  was  made  a  tcrntoral 
government ;  and  in  1836,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Texas.  Annals.  —  Previously  to  16S0. 
Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely  nominal 
part  of  the  conquest  of  Cortez,  inhabited  Irs 
predatory  Indian  tribes;  but  in  that  year, 
the  Spaniards,  having  driven  out  a  colony  of 
French  who  had  established  themselves 
at  Matagorda,  mado  their  first  perma- 
nent settlement  at  San  Francisco.  On 
the  consummation  of  Mexican  indepen- 
dence, Texas  was  constituted  one  of  th» 
federal  states  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with 
the  adjacent  state  of  Coahuila,  a  union  very 
unpopular  with  the  Texans,  and  which  wa» 
productive  of  the  first  disagreement  with  the 
central  government.  In  1821,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Texas  commenced  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  leading  p to- 
ne or  in  these  proceedings  was  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  of  Durham,  in  Connecticut.  His  fir* 
settlement  was  between  the  Brazos  and  the 
Colorado.  In  the  year  1835,  the  separation 
from  Mexico  commenced  ;  and  in  1836,  the 
independence  of  Texas  was  fully  secured  by 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Mexican  pr 
dent,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto.* 
occurred  on  the  21st  April,  1836.  In  1845. 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union,  and  this  was  speedily  consum- 
mated by  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that  country 
It  was  soon  alter  admitted  into  the  Union. 


Biography.  General  Taylor  was  born  in  Virginia,  in 
1790.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  ;  and  in 
1812  was  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  with  the  grade 
of  captain.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many 
contests  with  the  Indians,  and  especially  in  the  Semi- 
nole war.  In  1845,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Corpus  Christi,  in  Texas.  The 

war  with  Mexico  followed,  throughout  which  he  was 

„        .    •  wj  i.j  i         f  »i_      expelled  in  1844,  and  resided  for  tome  months  at  Cub*, 

signally  victorious.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  I  returncd  to  Mexico  soon  after  and  took  a  leading  part  t 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  November,  1848.    For  |  war  with  Mexico. 


*  In  this  celebrated  battle.  General  Houston  ' 
cr ;  nearly  the  whole  Mexican  army  was  annihilated. 
Anna  was  permitted  to  go  to  Washington,  where  he  had  ax. 
interview  with  President  Jackson.  lie  was  sent  back  to  Vera 
Crux  in  a  government  vessel.  He  lost  his  power  in  Mexioa 
for  a  time,  out  was  again  made  president  in  1841.    lie  w*a 
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Missnotn.  AnnaU.  — This  state  was  first  set* 
tied  by  the  French  in  1764,  when  they  founded 
St.  Louis.  All  this  part  of  the  country  was  then 
repnrded  as  a  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  French 
settlements  made  little  progress,  and  there  were 
very  few  white  inhabitant*  in  this  quarter,  when, 
by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  this  region  came 
into  the  possession  of  tho  United  States.  In 
180 1,  Missouri  was  erected  into  a  territory ;  and  in 
1821,  it  was  nd  milted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

After  Missouri  had  applied  to  congress  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  exclude  slaver)7  from  the  state,  as  a  condition 
of  its  admission.  A  violent  debate  ensued.  A 
compromise  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  and 
adopted  ;  this  tolerated  slavery  south  of  lot.  36*30 
north,  and  prohibited  it  north  of  that  line.  This 
is  called  the  u  Missouri  Compromise." 

Tennessee.  Annals.  —  This  stato  was  origi- 
nally o  part  of  North  Carolina.  Settlements 
were  made  here  about  the  middle  of  the  Ins! 
century,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
After  the  expulsion  of  tho  hostile  tribes  in  1780, 
new  settlers  established  themselves  here  ;  and  in  1790, 
Tennessee  was  ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  erected  into  a  territory.  In  1796,  it  was 
admitted  into  tho  Union. 

lii.>i;raphij.  —  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 


lina, March  15th  1767.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ho 
removed  to  the  west  district  of  North  Carolina,  which 
afterward  became  the  stnte  of  Tennessee.  His  pub- 
lic career  as  a  general  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  noticed  in  another  chapter  of  this 
work.    He  died  June  8th,  181!>. 


first  rambles  from  home  were  into  North  Carolina. 
From  this  state,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  across  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  with  live  companions,  in  May, 
1769.    Boone  and  one  of  the  company  were  taken 


Kentucky.    Annals.  —  The  first  white  settler  in 
this  state  was  Daniel  Boone,  who  established  himself 
in  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains, 
about  the  year  1770.    Tho  territory  was  then  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  as  the 
country  became 
settled,  that  state 
agreed  to  a  separ- 
ation, nnd  in  1792 
Kentucky  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state 
into  the  Union. 
Its  constitution 
was    formed  in 
1799. 

Biography.  — 
Daniel  Boone,  the 
first  white  man 
who  penetrated 
into  the  wildet- 
of  Kentucky 
born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1738,  nnd 

in  early  life,  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  the  1  by  the  savages,  but  made  their  escape.  The  others 
id venturous  pursuit  of  hunting  in  the  woods.    His  returned  home.    Boone  and  his  com pi  maincd 
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in  Kentucky,  and  in  177.3,  they  removed  their  fami- 
lies into  that  country.  These  were  soon  joined  by 
other  emigrants.  Boone  erected  a  fort  in  1775  on 
the  River  Kentucky,  where  the  town  of  Booncsborough 
is  now  situated  :  here,  in  1777,  he  was  twice  besieged 
by  the  Indians,  but  he  repulsed  them.  In  the 
following  year,  while  hunting  with  a  num- 
ber of  companions,  they  were  captured  by 
the  lavages.  Boone  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Chillicothe,  and  would  have 
been  contented  to  remain  with  the  Indians, 
had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children 
kept  alive  the  desire  to  escape.  After  a 
while,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  effect  this, 
and  reached  his  home  after  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  performed 
in  four  days,  eating  only  one  meal  in  all 
that  time.  Shortly  afterward,  his  fort  wua 
besieged  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  ami 
fifty  savages  and  Canadians,  under  British 
colors;  but  the  garrison,  which  consisted  nf 
but  fifty  men,  succeeded  in  repulsing  them. 
Boone  was  engaged  in  many  other  encoun- 
ters and  adventures  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  saved  his  life  by  singular  courage 
and  dexterity.  He  was  throughout  life  pas- 
sionately fond  of  solitary  roaming  in  the 
forest,  and  as  tho  settlement  of  the  country 
advanced,  he  complained  that  his  old  haunts 
were  encroached  upon  by  his  neighbors. 
In  1798,  he  removed  into  Upper  Louisiana, 
ns  the  country  on  the  Missouri  was  then 
called,  and  settled  on  that  river,  beyond  the 
inhabited  region.  Here  he  followed  his 
usual  course  of  life,  hunting  and  trap:'  nj, 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1822. 

Ohio. —  Annals.  The  first  settlements  in 
this  state  were  made  by  a  company  of  revo- 
lutionary officers  and  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
old  continental  congress  made  a  grant  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  company 
was  organized  at  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio 
company.  The  first  emigration  took  place  in  1786, 
when  an  association  of  forty -seven  persons  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  founded  Mari- 
etta, on  the  7lh  of  April.  Another  settlement  was 
made  in  the  following  year  at  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  six  miles  above  the  spot  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands.  Those  who  established  themselves  here,  were 
from  the  Middle  States.  Some  French  emigrants 
formed  a  settlement  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791.  Connecti- 
cut, by  virtue  of  her  charier,  claimed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio ;  the  former  she 
relinquished  ;  the  latter  was  adjusted  by  her  receiving 
a  tract  in  Ohio,  which  was  called  the  Western  Rcscrre. 
This  lay  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Eric.  In 
1795,  it  was  sold  by  Connecticut,  and  the  money 
received  became  the  foundation  of  her  noble  school 
fund.  A  settlement  was  made  at  Cleveland  in  1796. 
Tho  Western  Reserve  was  mainly  settled  by  people 
from  Connecticut.  Ohio,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  neighboring  region,  was  comprised  in  a  territorial 
government  established  by  the  United  States  in  1781, 
under  the  name  of  the  u  Territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio."  Indian  wars  for  some  time  checked  the  progress 
of  the  settlements ;  but  the  savages  were  at  length  sub- 
dued. In  1802,  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
suite. 


Biography.  —  William  Henry  Harrison,  presi<i<  n 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  long  time  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Virginia,  February  9th,  1773.  He 
served  in  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  soon 
appointed  to  an  important  command.    On  the  division 
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of  the  North-western  Territory,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  His  public 
services  have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  April  4th,  1841,  having  be»-n 
president  only  about  thirty  days. 

Indiana.  —  Annals.  TVis  country,  which  was  a  pari 
of  what  the  French  called  Upper  Louisiana,  was  visited 
by  the  early  French  adventurers  from  Canada,  and  a 
settlement  was  formed  at  Vinccnncs,  in  1730.  The 
settlers  were  mostly  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  they 
remained  here  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
remote  from  civilized  society,  and  assimilated  in  man- 
ners nearly  to  their  savage  neighbors.  The  transfer  «..f 
the  country  to  the  British,  in  1763,  in  consequence  of 
their  conquests,  did  not  disturb  them  ;  and  for  a  long 
time,  no  additional  settlements  were  made  in  this  quarter. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French  of  Vincennes 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  American*,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  received  a  grant  of  land, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town,  at  the  end  of  the  c  .(.- 
test.  Settlements  of  Americans  began  to  be  formed  in 
Indiana  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  a  ter- 
ritorial government  was  established  here  in  ISO]. 
The  Indians  gave  much  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  this 
quarter,  and  here,  in  November,  1811,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Indiana  was  admitted  into  it* 
Union  in  1816. 
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progress,  and  the  country  remained 
mostly  n  wilderness.  By  the  treaty 
of  1763,  this  region  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British ;  it  was,  how* 
ever,  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  that 
stato  to  the  United  States,  in  1787. 
In  July  of  this  year,  the  North-west 
territory  was  funned  under  a  govern* 
men l  by  congress ;  it  included  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  .Michigan,  and  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  In  1809, 
Illinois  was  made  a  separate  terri- 
tory. In  1818,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state. 

Michigan. —  Annals.  The  French 
from  Canmla  visited  this  state  at  an 
early  period.    Champlain  explored 
the  country  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  in  1615;  and  about  1660,  the 
French  made  a  settlement  at  Mack- 
inaw, where  they  built  a  fort  and  es- 
tablished  a  missionary  station.  Some 
time  after  this,  they  erected  a  fortifi- 
cation on  the  strait  connecting  I*ake  St 
Clair  with  Lake  Kric,  and  named  it 
Fort  PonJehartrain.     Here  is  now 
the  city  of  Detroit.   This  place  made 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  French  settlements,  and 
Illinois.  —  Annnh.    This  state  was  visited  by   subsequently  in  the  wars  between  the  French  and  Kng* 
Marquetto,  n  French  traveller,  in  1673;  and  a  few    lish.  In  1763,  upon  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  Brit- 
years  later,  settlements  were  formed  by  the  French  at    ish,  this  country  passed  into  their  possession ;  but  the 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.    These,  however,  made  little    garrison  which  they  placed  at  Mackinaw  was  surprised 


»nd  riin*sncrrd  by  the  Indiana  in  the  some  year.  In  Iowa.  —  Annoli.  This  region,  originally  part  of 
IMl'i,  Mi.-ln.mn  »a«  placed  under  a  distinct  terri-  the  I«ouisiana  purchase,  was  erected  into  a  lerritory 
tun  il  government.  In  1N|2,  Detroit  was  captured  by  in  1*38,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union  in  1816. 
die  British,  anil  the  Indian  allies  of  that  nation  com-  Wisconsin.  —  Annals.  This  was  a  port  of  the 
milled  a  terrible  massacre  upon  the  Americans  at  <  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  formed  into  a  distinct  I 
Frenehtown.  The  enemy,  however,  were  soon  after  territory  in  1836,  and  became  a  stale  in  1847. 
expelled  from  Michigan  by  (leneral  Harrison.  In  Minesota.  —  Annals.  This  territory  derives  its 
1*36,  this  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  I  name  from  the  Minesotn,  or  St.  Peter's  River.    A  coo- 
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siderable  portion  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Dahcotah 
or  Sioux  Indians.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  till  the  year  1848,  when  it  received  a 
distinct  territorial  government,  St  Paul's  being  its 
capital. 

Missouri  Territory.  Nebraska.  Annals.  —  Mis- 
souri territory  originally  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  contained  the  present  In- 
dian territory,  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  Mincsota  , 


Indian  Mfdiciu*  Man. 


Indian  Territory.  Annals.  —  This  is  bounded 
as  follows  :  On  the  north  by  the  Platte  River,  on  the 
east  by  the  states  of  Missouri  ond  Arkansas,  on  the 
•south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  west  by  a  desert 
country  approaching  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  was  set  apart, 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  been 
removed  chiefly  from  the  South-western  Slates.  Here 
they  are  to  be  secured  in  governments  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United 
States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontier  and  among  the  several  tribes. 

The  population  of  this  region  amounts  to  about 
70,000,  including  various  tribes  removed  hither  from 
countries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  formerly  occupied  portions  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  These,  with  the  Shawnee st 
have  made  some  advances  in  civilization.  They  have 
framed  houses,  cultivated  lands,  horses  and  cattle. 
Some  of  them  arc  mechanics,  and  others  are  mer- 
chants. The  missionaries  have  been  very  successful 
with  these  Indians. 

Beside  these  there  are  tribes  which*  maintain  their 
savage  modes  of  life.  Such  are  the  Pawnees,  Osages, 
Kanzas,  Omahaws,  <kc.  Hunting  is  their  chief  occu- 
pation, and  they  frequently  remove  from  place  to 
place  in  pursuit  of  game.  The  bison,  'found  in 
countless  herds  upon  the  prairies,  are  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  with  these  Indians.  They  hunt  them 
on  horseback  and  on  foot.  In  winter,  they  chase  them 
on  snow-shoes,  and  oAen  attack  them  while  crossing 
♦he  rivers. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  present  number  of  Indians 
within  the  compass  of  the  United  States  is  about 
900.000.  Their  number  at  the  period  of  the  discovery 
•»f  America,  within  the  same  territory,  has  been  vari- 


territory  and  the  present  Missouri  territory.  The  latter 
extends  from  about  longitude  97°  on  the  ea.si  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  British  America,  and  south  by  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory. It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  organize  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  this,  as  a  territory,  by  the  name  of 
Nebraska,  this  being  one  of  the  names  of  the  Riv« 
Platte.  Missouri  territory  is  sometimes  called  the 
Western  Territory. 


Indian  I'birC 

ously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  2,000,000.  At  a 
very  remote  date,  it  appears  that  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  occupied  by  populous  nations,  who 
had  made  some  advances  in  civilization,  abundant 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  found.  But  these 
races  had  disappeared  long  before  Europeans  visited 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New 
England,  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  or  less  thickly  occupied  by 
tribes  of  the  present  Indian  race.  At  the  north  they 
were  mere  savages,  living  in  wigwams,  subsisting 
almost  wholly  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  na- 
ture, by  fishing,  and  the  chase.  They  were  in  a  con- 
stant stale  of  war,  which  kept  their  numbers  reduced. 
To  the  south,  and  especially  along  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  appears  to  have  been  Ivge  and 
populous  tribes,  somewhat  farther  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  were  also  of  a  more 
gentle  character. 

At  the  present  day,  there  are  only  a  few  lingering 
remnants  of  this  people  to  the  east  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory we  have  just  described.  All  the  present  tribes,  tor 
the  most  part,  have  lost  some  of  their  savage  character* 
istics.  Even  the  rudest  have  exchanged  the  bow  and 
arrow  for  the  rifle,  and  bear-skins  for  blankets. 
Those  that  remain  arc  gradually  fading  away,  and 
must  soon  disappear  before  the  irresistible  tide  of 
emigration,  consisting  of  a  superior  race  of  men. 

Oregon  Territory.  — This  territory  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  south  by  Upper  California,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  Until  a  recent  date,  it  was 
claimed  both  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stares. 
It  was  visited  in  1792  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston.  He 
discovered  o/id  entered  the  Columbia  River,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  In  1804-5,  it  was 
explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the  direction  of 
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our  government.   In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewis'  River.    In  1811,  the 
Pacific   Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob 
Astor,  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.    At  a  more  recent  period,  British 
fur  companies  also  made  establ  ishments  within 
the  territory.    A  serious  dispute  arose  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  upon  their  rival  claims. 
The  United  States  extended  their  line  to 
54s  40  north  latitude,  and  the  British  theirs 
to  42°.     The  dispute  became  threatening  ; 
but  happily  the  British  government,  in  1N46, 
proposed  the  parallel  of  49°  north  latitude 
•j  the  boundary.    This  was  accepted,  and 
is  now  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
countries.    Oregon  Territory  has  1»  >  n  re- 
cently divided  into  two  parts,  each  hav- 
ing a  territorial  government.    The  northern 
part  is  called  Washington,  and  the  southern 
Oregon. 

The  chief  Indian  tribes  of  this  region  are 
the  Flatheads,  Nez-jHrcts,  Wallawalla  * ,  ami 
Shawnee*.  Of  these,  there  arc  about  'J<  U  M  mj 
They  are  chiefly  occupied  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  live  on  good  terms  with  the  whites 
The  missionaries  among  them  haw  ,!<■».. 
nucfa  good. 


California.  Annals.  Tlie  country  ROW 
embracing  the  State  of  California  arid  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  with  a  portion  of  Ni  w 
Mexico,  was  formerly  called  Upper  California.  It 
is  composed  of  three  divisions — the  ea-t.  rn.  western, 
and  southern.  The  eastern  lies  between  the  Rockj 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  great  r.mi'.'  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west.  It  comprises  about 
200,000  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
region  around  the  Great  Salt  Ijike  at  the  north,  it 
is  merely  a  desert  of  sand  and  mountains,  occa- 
Hionally  surrounded  with  belts  of  verdure,  and  some* 
times  capped  with  eternal  snow.  Tin  only  white 
settlement  is  that  of  the  Mormon*,  near  the  Salt 
I*akc.  This  division  nearly  corresponds  with  tho 
present  Territory  of  Utah.  The  southern  division 
of  what  was  called  Upper  California,  lies  betwv.n  the 
Gila  and  the  Great  Basin,  as  it  is  called.  \\  hielj  forms 
part  of  the  Territory  just  described.  It  is  generally 
destitute  of  vegetation.  This  tract  now  belongs  to 
New  Mexico. 

The  western  division  of  California  extendi  from 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  shores  ©/  the 
Pacific,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present  State  of 
California.  *  Its  main  feature  is  the  unit,  d  valleys 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.    The  western 
flank  of  the  Sierra   Nevada    is   neb    in  metallic 
treasures.    It  is  the  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  has  been  directed  by  the  recent  mar- 
rcllous  discoveries  of  gold. 

In  15*26,  Cortcz,  having  reduced  Mexico,  attempted 
the  conquest  of  California,  but  failed  :  several  other 
attempts  were  made  by  his  officers,  but  all  were  un- 
successful. In  1595,  a  galleon  was  sent  to  make  dis- 
coveries on  tho  shore,  but  was  lost.  In  U>S6,  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  despatched  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Lake  of  California,  as  the 
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with  an  account  that  Old 


California  was  not  an  island,  as  had  been  supposed.  It 
161)7,  the  Jesuits  solicited  and  obtained  permission  tc 
undertake  the  conquest  of  it.  Ir  17G5,  they  had  in  the 
country  forty-three  villages, separated  from  each  otner 
by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  water.  In 
1813,  California  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mexico,  in  do- 
daring  its  independence  of  Spain:  in  1836,  it  was 
separated  from  Mexico,  but  had  a  kind  of  depend 
ence  upon  it  afterward.  In  1846,  it  was  taken  mili 
tary  possession  of  by  the  United  States,  and  May  .'JO. 
1818,  it  became  a  part  of  our  territory  by  the  ratifi. 
cation  of  the  Mexican  treaty. 

The  events  which  speedily  followed  have  excited 
tho  astonishment  of  the  world.  Early  in  1848,  it 
was  ascertained  that  gold,  in  considerable  quantities, 
existed  along  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  Adven- 
turers were  draw  n  to  these  regions,  and  their  most  san- 
guine expectations  being  realized,  others  were  attract- 
ed hither.  The  precious  metal  was  soon  found  to  be 
inexhaustible ;  it  was  discovered  not  only  on  the  Sac- 
ramento, but  in  other  localities.  An  immense  stream 
of  emigration  was  poured  in  upon  California,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  different  parts  of  Europe.  San  Francisco 
was  speedily  swelled  from  an  insignificant  village  to  a 
population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Other  towns 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  gold  regions  were 
thronged  with  eager  miners  of  almost  every  kindred 
and  tongue.  In  about  two  years,  gold  to  the  value  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars  was  sent  away,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  fifty  millions  a  year  will  be  realized 
hereafter,  at  least  for  a  time. 

TIhj  social  condition  of  California  presents  aspects 
even  more  extraordinary  than  its  mines.  The  mass  of 
the  population  gathered'  in  this  territory  were  of  course 
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of  a  wild,  irregular,  and  adventurous  character.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  thousands  had  sought  refuge 
here  from  the  justice  of  other  countries.  There  was 
no  enacted  law  :  the  bowie-knife  and  the  rifle  were 
the  arbiters  of  almost  every  dispute.  The  people  were 
of  different  origins,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  were 
from  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  events  was  not  such  as  would  havo 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  no  confidence  in 
the  people,  and  who  deny  the  capacity  of  mankind  for 
self-government.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement, 
which  existed,  from  the  rush  of  emigration  and  the 
harvest  of  gold  that  all  were  reaping,  the  occupants  of 
California  discovered  the  necessity  of  government,  and 
set  about  its  formation.  A  convention  was  called  for 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution.  Such  an  instrument 
was  speedily  formed,  and  its  wisdom  and  adaptation 
have  excited  admiration  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Even  the  supercilious  British  press  has  bestowed  upon 
it  hearty  commendation.  This  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people,  and  California  became  a  state,  with 
all  the  regular  and  established  functions  of  govern- 
ment. San  Jose,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  selected  as  the  capital. 

These  events  may  well  suggest  to  European  pol- 
iticians an  inquiry  whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing in  our  political  system  worthy  of  imitation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  the  people, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  resort  to  revolution, 
in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy  —  the  strongest  minds 
seem  to  stagger  as  amidst  the  terrors  of  an  earth- 
quake. Statesmen,  philosophers,  and  politicians  propose 
schemes  and  theories,  which  are  tried  for  a  short 
space,  and  being  found  impracticable,  arc  thrown 
aside  for  some  form  of  monarchy,  which  has  itself 
been  a  thousand  times  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  What  an  example  is  set  them  by  the 
less  learned  but  more  practical  people  who  have  been 
trained  under  our  system !  Separated  as  they  are 
from  all  regular  government,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  are  likely  to  overturn  all  established  hab- 
its,—  religion,  morality,  and  sobriety  of  thought, — 
we  see  our  brethren  of  California  proceeding  to  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  a  regular  political  system, 
as  infallibly  as  the  bees,  assembled  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
ceed to  build  their  cell  according  to  the  mathematical 
angle  of  their  forefathers.  Nor  is  this  the  work  of  a 
blind  and  uninstructed  instinct.  It  is  the  result  of 
education  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  that  plain  common  sense, 
which  our  political  institutions  are  calculated  to 
foster  and  diffuse  among  the  masses.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  Californians 
have  proceeded  thus.  A  merely  English  community, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  formed  or  adopted  the  Culifornian  constitution. 
It  was  because  the  mass  had  practised  self-govern- 
ment, that  the  Californians  succeeded  in  their  important 
task.  They  were  familiar  as  well  with  its  theory  as  with 
its  details,  and,  above  all  —  brought  up  in  our  com- 
munity—  they  possessed  that  habitual  union  of  theory 
and  practice,  that  constant  exercise  of  thought  and 
action,  that  just  balance  between  the  actual  and 


*  C  alitor*  I  a  wu  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  act  of  Con- 
areta,  Srptctnl>cr,  I860.  A  largo  portion  of  '•I'rru  r»iim»sn" 
u  now  included  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  it*  present  extent  beina 
•bout  400,000  squire  milca  Iu  population  ia  loO.OOO  to  200,000. 
(See  p.  10*4) 


the  ideal,  which  are  essential  to  success  in  all  the 
great  concerns  of  life.  To  common  sense,  govern- 
ment is  a  yery  simple  affair  ;  to  the  transcendental 
theorist,  it  is  a  riddle  which  defies  solution.* 

Deseret,  or  Utah.  Annals.  —  Deseret  is  a  name 
given  to  a  portion  of  California  by  the  Mormons,  whe 
have  made  a  settlement  and  built  a  city  near  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  history  of  this  community  is  every 
way  remarkable.  They  call  themselves  Latirr  Day 
Saints,  and  are  believers  in  one  Joe  Smith,  of  Palmy- 
ra, in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  person  pretended 
that  he  had  found  in  the  ground  certain  gold  plates 
with  inscriptions  which  he  only  could  decipher. 
His  pretended  translation  of  these  is  called  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  claims  to  be  a  lost  portion  of  the  Bible. 
He  collected  some  followers,  and  they  built  a  temple  at 
Rutland,  Ohio,  in  1830.  They  were  driven  hence, 
and  also  from  Michigan  and  Missouri.  At  Nauvoo,  in 
Illinois,  they  built  a  city,  and  had  ten  thousand  votaries. 
They  left  this  place  about  1846,  and  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Cabet  and  a  body  of  French  socialists.  The 
Mormons  moved  toward  California,  and  some,  reach- 
ing the  gold  country,  were  among  the  first  to  discover 
its  riches.  The  great  body  of  them  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bear  River,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
the  midst  of  a  charming  country.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  said  to  number  nearly  twenty  thousand. 
They  have  foundod  a  city,  and  are  constructing  a 
temple  of  vast  dimensions.  They  claim  the  territory 
immediately  around  them,  and  a  large  tract  to  the 
south.  To  this  they  first  gave  the  name  of  Desehj.? 
—  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  their  Bible,  and  sig- 
nifying honey.  It  is  since  proposed  to  call  th; 
Utah."?  The  whole  sect  of  Mormons  is  said  to 
ber  eighty  thousand.  There  arc  societies  in 
and  Scotland,  and  a  few  believers  in  France. 

New  Mexico.  Annals.  —  According  to  Spanish 
authority,  New  Mexico  extends  from  32°  to  4*2°  north 
latitude,  aud  from  103°  to  108°  west  longitude,  form- 
ing an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  It  was 
formerly  a  department  of  Mexico,  but  came  into  our 
possession  during  the  war  of  1846-7.  and  was  con- 
firmed to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  That  portion  of 
the  territory  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  by  Texas,  and  its  limits  are  therefore  not  yet 
defined.  Santa  Fe  is  the  capital.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  this  territory  is  small,  but  there  arc  remains  of 
ancient  Spanish  towns,  which  appear  to  have  been  large 
and  populous.  The  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1594.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Ind:oo 
tribes  :  a  few  submitted,  but  others  maintained  a  vigorous 
resistance  for  ten  years.  Frequent  insurrections  have 
since  taken  place,  and  an  established  hostility  exists 
between  the  two  races.  New  Mexico  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  with  an  extensive  valley  formed  by  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  Here  the  lands  are  fertile  :  elsewhere 
they  are  hardly  capable  of  cultivation.  Irrigation  is 
extensively  practised  by  the  people.  Horses,  cattle, 
mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  chief  objects  of  agri- 
culture. Gold  is  said  to  be  abundant,  but  it  is  not  aa 
object  of  great  attention.  J 

t  Utah  was  orgmired  as  a  Territory,  September,  l&»o.  (So* 

p,  10«) 

X  New  Mexico  w*«  organised  an  a  Territory,  Si-ptemtvr, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  itt  boundarie*  were  defined    Aa  •  port^t 

of  territory  claimed  by  Texa«  was  included  in  Sew  Mexico,  a 
Brant  of  ten  millions  of  dollar*  was  made  to  Texaa  by  ■ 
(Seeu.t«m> 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCII1. 
General  View  of  the  United  States.  . 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  from  their  beginning  at  Jamestown  in  1G07,  to 
the  present  time.  While  the  origin  of  older  nations 
is  hidden  in  obscurity,  otir  history  lies  open  lo  view 
from  the  very  cradle.  We  know  the  first  settlers  even 
by  name  ;  and  such  is  the  fulness  of  the  accounts,  that 
we  ore  able  to  sympathize  with  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  not  as  bands  and  societies  only, 
but  ns  individuals  with  whom  we  seem  to  enjoy  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  fellowship.  From  this  begin* 
ning  we  are  able  to  follow  every  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  institutions,  thus  furnishing  the  most  com- 
plete and  certain  record  of  a  nation's  rise  and  prog- 
ress to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
estimated  at  three  million  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  has  been  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  thirteen  English  colonies,  which  united  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  held  the  same  territories  which  they 
now  possess  as  states.  Beside  these,  Virginia  laid 
claim,  by  virtue  of  her  charter,  to  an  undefined  tract 
to  the  west,  including  Kentucky,  and  what  was  after- 
ward called  the  North-  Western  Territory  ;  embracing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  claims  she  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1787, 
making  a  small  reservation  of  lands  in  Ohio,  for 
he  payment  of  certain  slate  debts.  Tennessee  was 
originally  a  part  of  South  Carolina.  Alabama  was 
mostly  included  in  the  original  patent  of  Georgia. 
Maine  was  a  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
cast  of  the  River  Mississippi,  excepting  only  the  state 
of  Florida  and  part  of  Mississippi,  came  to  us  as  the 
possessions  of  the  original  thirteen  English  colonies. 

Florida  and  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi  were  ced- 
ed to  us  by  Spain  in  1819,  as  compensation  for  spoli- 
ations upon  our  commerce.  The  Louisiana  purchase, 
made  in  1803,  gave  us  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  die  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
the  stales  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
with  the  contiguous  territories  of  Mincsota,  Missouri, 
and  the  Indian  territory.  Texas  was  obtained  by  a 
treaty  of  annexation  in  1845 ;  Oregon,  by  discovery 
and  occupation  *,  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  treaty 
with  Mexico  after  the  war,  in  1848. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  half  of  English  blood,  and  one  quarter 
Irish  and  Scotch.  The  Germans  are  numerous, 
making  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
rest  consists  of  French,  Spanish,  and  other  races. 
This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  three  millions  of  slaves, 
of  African  descent,  and  three  hundred  thousand  In- 
dian*, chiefly  independent.  The  language  of  our 
country  is  English,  which  is  spoken  universally, 
except  by  foreigners ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is 
far  more  correctly  spoken  than  by  the  masses  in 
England.  Our  manners  and  customs  have  also  an 
English  basis,  though  they  arc  modified  by  our  con- 
dition and  institutions.  In  physical  appearance,  our 
people  have  no  striking  resemblance  to  the  English  ; 
Iho  force  of  climate  is  visible  in  the  leaner  form  and 
more  oval  face  of  our  people,  even  in  sections  where 
the?  English  blood  is  still  unmixed. 

The  ratio  of  increase,  hitherto,  seems  to  show  that 
uur  population  doubles  ooce  in  twenty-five  years.  In 


1790,  we  had  4,609,721  inhabitants  ;  in  1800 
6,198,966;  in  1810,  8,431,178;  in  1820,  11,176,169; 
in  1830,  14,875,063;  in  1840,  17,724,000.  Thu 
census  of  1850  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  that  epoch  to  have  been  23,257,723;  and  since 
that  period  there  is  an  equal  ratio  of  increase,  as  emi- 
gration, and  the  general  causes  of  progress  in  popula- 
tion, were  never  more  aetive  than  at  present.  Taking 
these  facts  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  seems  possi- 
ble that  the  population  of  the  t  inted  States  will  rcaeh 
a  hundred  millions  by  the  close  of  the  present  century. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe,  among  the  champi- 
ons of  monarchy,  to  foretell  the  speedy  downfall  of 
our  political  system,  and  the  end  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. We  have  outlived  these  predictions,  and  while 
the  vaunted  institutions  of  the  old  world  arc  rushing 
into  chaos  and  ruin,  we  see  our  own  growing  more 
steadfast  by  time  ;  and  amid  the  convulsions  of  the  old 
world,  wc  find  millions  flocking  to  our  country  as  tho 
only  place  of  refuge,  peace,  and  safety.  Tho  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  our  states,  each  and  all  regarded  as  rocks 
upon  which  we  must  speedily  be  wrecked,  have  added 
to  our  political  stability  in  the  full  ratio  of  our  numer- 
ical and  physical  extension.  We  believe  we  have 
solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  a  people  arc  capable 
of  self-government,  and  have  proved  that  a  govern- 
ment resting  upon  the  assent,  cooperation,  and  respon- 
sibility of  an  intelligent  people,  is  the  most  stable  and 
beneficent  yet  devised  by  man.  Seventy  years  ago 
we  were  thirteen  feeble  colonics,  with  three  millions 
of  people  ;  we  are  now  thirty  free,  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent states,  all  bound  together  as  one  nation,  with 
twenty-three  million  of  inhabitants.  For  seventy  years 
we  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other  —  thus 
setting  an  example  which  no  other  country  has 
rivalled.  Wc  have  spread  civilization  over  a  space 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  literature,  have  contrib- 
uted our  aliare  to  the  general  stock  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  improvement.  And  wc  have  done  this, 
not  only  without  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Christendom,  but  in  spite  of  the  special 
spleen  and  malignity  of  our  mother  country.  Against 
her  we  have  been  obliged  to  contend  in  two  wars ; 
and  what  is  more,  against  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
the  British  press.  Wc  have  been  the  standing  target 
for  every  species  of  gibe  and  jeer  —  the  theme  of  per- 
petual obloquy  and  denunciation,  the  chosen  object 
of  evil  prophecy  and  malignant  interpretation.  If 
the  spirit  of  England  is  somewhat  changed  toward 
us,  wc  arc  bound  to  regard  it  as  flowing  less  from  a 
generous  sympathy  toward  her  kindred,  than  respect 
for  a  nation  which  capable  of  maintaining  its  rights. 

Among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  our  national 
prosperity  are  our  cities.  New  York  is  situated  on 
an  island  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  which  divides 
the  Hudson  into  two  branches.  To  the  south-west 
lies  die  Bay,  nearly  encircled  by  land,  entered  from 
the  sea  by  a  passage  called  the  yarrow*.  The  har- 
bor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  multitude 
of  vessels  which  surround  the  city,  whose  masts  look 
like  a  forest  stripped  of  its  leaves,  with  the  steam- 
boats constantly  arriving  and  departing,  give  evidence 
of  the  activity  and  extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
which  centre  in  this  great  metropolis.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  one  of  the 
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lalion  in  1760  was  ten  thousand  :  it  is  now  about 
half  a  million. 

Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  has 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  begun  in  1630.  Philadelphia,  the  second 
city  as  to  population  in  the  United  States,  was  laid 
out  in  168-1;  it  now  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  people.  Baltimore,  the  largest 
city  in  Maryland,  has  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand people.  Washington  City,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  has  a  splendid  situation, 
nnd  se  veral  fine  public  edifices ;  but  its  population  dtx  s 
not  exceed  thirty  thousand.  New  Orleans  is  a  place 
of  immense  trade,  and  seems  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Western  Cintincnt.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Louisville, 
and  some  other  places,  have  advanced  in  population 
with  a  rapidity  almost  beyond  example.  San  Francis- 
co furnishes  an  instance  of  increase,  which,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  World,  scc-ms  to  be  incredible. 
In  the  space  of  two  years,  it  has  risen  from  a  popula- 
tion of  1500  to  I M),000  or  60,000.  Other  towns  exist 
in  California,  containing  streets,  hotels,  banks,  and  ex- 
presses, where,  two  years  since,  the  primeval  forests 
were  standing. 


Plan  of  tlx  City  of  Hot  ton. 


I'lin  of  Ik*  City  of  Baltimore. 


Flan  of  lb*  fit j  of  Wi.hinf t<»« . 


Fab  r  J>»  CHy  at  Nt*  OrUaa*. 
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CHATTER  CCCCXCIV. 

A.  D.  700  to  1519. 

Description  of  Mexico —  .4n«>ri/  Mexicans  — 
The  Tolttcs  —  The  Aztecs  —  Foundation 
of  thr  Mexican  Empire  —  Civilization  of 
the  Ancient  Mexieans — Their  (inrernment 
and  Heli'jion  —  Discovery  of  .\fcxico  by  the 
Spaniards  —  Invasion  of  C'ortez  —  The 
Embassy  of  Montezuma. 


AmWM  M'OraM. 

Mxxicn  •  is  hounded  north  by  the  United  States,  enst 
by  the  <Iulf  of  Me  xico,  and  south  and  ue*t  by  the 

*  Th«  present  extent  ot  Mcirn  u  about  three  hundred 
Mid  twenty  thousand  »ju«re  Rule* ;  population  scren  to 
e.i-ht  mill.  M.    Ths  capital  M  Mcxiro,  which  has  from  one 


Pacific  Ocean.  The  greater  pert  of  the  country  u 
elcTated,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  that  vast  ridge 
of  mountains  which  traverses  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  known 
in  Mexico  as  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  mid- 
dle part  of  this  chain  presents  a  broad  table  land  from 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  Detached 
mountains  occur  here  and  there,  rising  above  this  lofty 
elevation  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  ;  among 
these  are  the  volcanoes  of  Ori7.nba  nnd  Popocatepetl. 
The  fertility  of  this  vast  table  land  varies  with  its  ele- 
vation. The  higher  parts  are  barren  from  the  want 
of  moisture,  nnd  here  the  soil  abounds  in  saline  sub* 
stances,  which  give  to  the  wide  arid  plains  in  this 
quarter  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  Yet  a  great  part  of  Mexico  must  be 
ranked  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  die  earth.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  8  ICC  pi  in  tlw  level  districts, 
near  the  sen,  it  is  salubrious.  Tin?  rivers  arc  few  in 
number,  and  small.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
appenr  to  be  the  remains  of  others  of  vast  extent, 
which  formerly  covered  a  much  larger  portion  of  this 
lofty  plain.  Mexico  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver.  Those  of  <iuanaxunto  and  Real  del  Monte  are 
the  most  productive  silver  mines  in  ihe  world. 

Mexico  has  its  historical  records  for  many  centuries 
preceding  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  first  inhabitants  of  whom  anv  distinct 
notice  is  taken,  in  these  annals,  were  the  Toltccs,  a 
race  of  aboriginal  Americans,  or  possibly  Asiatic*, 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  in* 
haUtanta.  The  other  important  towns  are  Puehla,  (iuaaax- 
uato,  UuadaUiara.  Vers  Out,  Arapulco,  and  Tampion. 
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Great  Temple  In  Ancient  Mexico. 


who  migrated  to  this  country  from  the  north,  about  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  They  established  them- 
selves in  Mexico,  where  they  appear  to  huvc  begun  the 
work  of  civilization  by  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
metallurgy,  architecture,  &c.  This  country  then  bore 
the  name  of  Anahuac.  The  Toltecs  held  dominion  over 
it  for  four  hundred  years,  after  which  they  disappear 
from  history.  A  century  afterward,  another  tribe, 
called  the  Chichemccs,  invaded  Anahuac  from  the 
north-west,  and  were  followed  by  tribes  of  higher  civ- 
ilization ;  these  were  called  Aztecs,  Acolhuaics,  and 
Tfzcwans.  In  the  year  1325,  the  Aztecs  founded 
the  city  of  Tenuchtitlan,  afterward  named  Mexico, 
from  Mexitli,  the  Aztec  name  of  the  god  of  war. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire 
of  Mexico. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  America,  Mexico 
formed  the  most  powerful  and  populous  empire  in  the 
western  world.  This  empire  had  attained,  in  many 
respects,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The 
Mexicans  built  large  cities,  and  lofty  and  regular  pyra- 
mids. They  were  acquainted  with  tho  art  of  smelting 
metals  and  cutting  stone.  They  had  a  calendar  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
recorded  events  by  paintings  of  a  peculiar  character, 
whic.i  were  little  inferior  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 
Their  government  was  monarchical.  There  existed  a 
regular  gradation  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exor- 
bitant power  and  pride  of  the  nobles  exhibited  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  almost  enslaved  condition  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  Mexican  religion  was  of  a  most 
revolting  and  sanguinary  character.  Human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most 
ferocious  rites.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than 
their  idols.  Their  drapery  consisted  of  twisted  snakes, 
and  two  serpents  supplied  the  place  of  arms.  The 
ornaments  were  all  in  character ;  a  necklace  of 
human  heads  and  skulls  was  fastened  together  by  a 
band  of  entrails.  Tho  great  object  of  the  Mexicans  in 
battle  was  to  take  captives,  in  order  that  their  deity 
might  have  abundance  of  victims.  The  Mexican 
temples  were  very  numerous.  Every  city  had  several 
hundred  ;  some  of  these  were  small,  but  many  were 
large.  They  were  solid  masses  of  earth,  faced  with 
brick  or  stone,  and  resembled  in  shape,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  ;hc  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt.  They 
consisted  of  fou"  or  five  stories,  regularly  diminishing 
jpward.  On  th.."  top  were  towers  and  altars  for 
sacrifices. 


Ancient  Mexican  none* 


The  Mexican  empire  was  very  populous,  but  no'h 
ing  definite  can  be  stated  as  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants.   Mexico,  the  capital  city,  was  built  in  a 
lake  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.    It  **"as  coo 
nected  with  the  main  land  by  several  wide  causeways  > 
of  stone,  one  of  which  was  seven  miles  long.  Tlie 
streets  were  regular,  and  the  temples  and  palaces 
were  built  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire.    The  chief  square  presented  a  busy 
spectacle,  where  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  where  fifty  thousand  people  were 
sometimes  collected  together.    The  population  of  the 
city  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand.  Thr 
lake  was  surrounded  by  fifty  other  cities,  and  it* 
waters  were  navigated  by  one  hundred  thousand  canoes. 

The  empire  of  Mexico  became  first  known  to  the 
Spaniards  about  the  year  1517,  when  Juan  de  Gtijalvs 
touched  upon  the  coast,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  country,  which 
he  named  New  Spain.  This  information  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  invade  this 
new  territory.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Her- 
nando Cortez,  an  officer  of  ability  and  courage,  bui 
avaricious  and  hard-hearted,  like  most  of  the  Spani*1: 
adventurers  of  that  period.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  Cuba  on  tho  10th  of  February,  1519,  and  landed 
in  Mexico,  first  at  Cozumel,  and  then  at  Tabasco, 
where  Cortez  took  formal  possession  of  the  country. 
Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  do 
Ulua,  now  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  2d  of  ApriL 

Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  Mexico,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers  in  his  country,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  learn  their  intentions.  Cortez  gave  a  haughty 
answer,  that  he  would  confer  with  no  other  person 
than  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  he  dis- 
embarked all  his  men,  horses,  and  guns,  and  fortified 
his  position.  The  Mexicans,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  troops,  the  horses,  the  ship*,  and 
the  artillery,  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Spnntanb 
by  rich  presents.  The  ambassadors  had  painter*  fn 
their  train,  who  were  busily  employed  in  tracing  th»**e 
wonderful  objects.  Cortez,  observing  this,  managed  to 
give  a  greater  effect  to  his  warlike  show  by  causing 
his  troops  to  go  through  their  manoeuvres,  and  fire 
their  cannon  at  the  trees.  The  Mexicans,  astonished 
at  this  display,  fell  upon  their  faces  in  terror ;  the 
ambassadors  returned  to  Montezuma  with  an  account 
of  the  marvels  they  had  seen. 


MAUCH   OP   CORTEZ  TOWARD   TUB  CAPITAL. 
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CI1 APTER  CCCCXCV. 

A.  D.  1519  to  1835. 

March  of  Cortez  toward  the  Capital  —  The 
Xempoallans  and  Tlascalans  —  Arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  —  Montezuma  made 
Prisoner  —  Expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
Afexico —  Siege  and  Capture  of  the  City  — 
Subjugation  of  the  Mexican  Empire  — 
Spanish  Government  in  Mexico  —  Revo- 
lution —  Hidalgo  —  Ilurbide  —  Revolt  of 
Texas. 


Montr  iun». 

Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
disposition,  felt  no  way  inclined  to  admit  to  his  presence 
a  body  of  visitors,  of  whom  he  had  received  so  alarm* 
ing  a  description,  lie  therefore  sent  a  fresh  embassy 
to  Cortez,  with  rich  presents,  declining  the  proposed 
interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  re- 
solved to  temporize.  He  changed  his  camp  into  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  patiently  watched  from  his 
intrenchmcnts  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long 
continued  in  this  position,  when  Ive  received  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Zcmpoallnns,  a  tribe  which  had  long 
been  discontented  with  the  government  of  Montezu- 
ma. He  immediately  entered  into  on  alliance  with 
these  disaffected  subjects,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain 
to  procure  a  ratification  of  his  powers.  He  then  set 
tire  to  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers,  being  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in 
viitory. 

Having  completed  these  oreparations,  Cortez  under- 


took  the  romantic  and  desperate  enterprise  of  march- 
ing into  the  heart  of  an  unknown  country,  to  subdue  a 
mighty  empire,  with  a  force  consisting  of  only  five 
hundred  foot,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery 
His  first  hostile  encounter  was  with  the  Tlascalans, 
the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico.  Their  country  was 
a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  and 
they  fought  with  the  courage  of  men  animated  by  a 
love  of  freedom.    But  nothing  could  resist  the  Span 


CortM  and  tin  Army  cuinliij  in  •Irht  of  the  City  of  Mr  ilea. 

ish  fire-nrms.    The  Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats, 

yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all  his  future  operations. 
Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Choluln,  a  city  within  sixty  miles  of  Mexico, 
where  he  was  treacherously  received  by  order  of  Mon- 
tezuma ;  but  having  seasonably  discovered  that  a  plot 
was  laid  Tor  his  destruction,  he  took  his  revenge  by  a 
massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the  Chohiluns. 

In  their  advance  toward  the  capital,  the  Spaniards 
were  aided  by  the  rebellious  slate  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  ami  after  n  march  of  some  days,  thev  ob- 
taincd  n  sight  of  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Chalco.  The  troops  were  filled  with  exulta- 
tion at  the  prospect,  and  on  beholding  the  rich  and 
beautiful  country  around  them,  they  imagined  the  re- 
ward of  their  toils  and  hazards  to  be  already  in  their 
hands.  On  their  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  them  in  all  the  parade 
and  magnificenco  of  state.    He  saluted  Cortez  in  a 
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respectful  manner,  and  assigned  to  his  army  a  lodging 
in  the  capital ;  this  they  immediately  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
was,  however,  ono  of  great  danger  and  perplexity. 
They  were  in  a  city  surrounded  hy  water ;  the  bridges 
and"  causeways  might  easily  be  broken  down,  and  the 
a>my,  thus  cut  o(T  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  might  be  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
:  bcrs.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  Cortcz  adopted 
,  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma,  and  holding 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  safety.  This  design  he 
accomplished  with  the  most  complete;  success,  nncl  the 
emperor  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 

Montezuma  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six  months, 
during  which  time,  Cortcz  employed  himself  in  col- 
I  leering  information  respecting  the  country,  building 
vessels  on  the  lake,  and  dividing  the  gold  which  he 
had  acquired  among  his  soldiers.  A  danger,  however, 
threatened  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Mexico,  sent  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of 

iNarvuez,  to  deprive  Cortcz  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
The  latter  immediately  marched  from  Mexico,  leaving 
a  small  garrison  behind  him,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
Nurvaez.  By  a  scries  of  skilful  and  prudent  opera- 
tions, he  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  fol- 
lowers to  enlist  under  his  own  banners.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Mexico,  when  the  natives  rose  in  a  gen- 
eral insurrection,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  great  fury.  To  appease  the  assailants,  Cortcz 
brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  imperial  robes,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  address  his  subjects  from  the  ramparts. 
At  first  they  listened  with  respectful  attention ;  but  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
and  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  Spaniards,  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks  in 
Mexico,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  from  the 
i  city.  They  were  assailed  furiously  in  their  departure, 
|  and  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  with  their  artillery, 
ammunition  and  baggage,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
gold.  Having  effected  his  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Cortcz  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Tczcuco,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The  na- 
;  tives  in  this  quarter  became  his  allies,  and  assisted 
him  in  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  Mexico  by  water. 
In  this  conjuncture,  four  vessels,  fitted  out  by  his  friends 
in  Hispaniola,  arrived  with  a  reenforccmcnt,  ond  Cor- 
tez  immediately  commenced  a  general  assault  .upon 
the  city.  It  was  defended  with  great  courage  and  per- 
severance by  the  new  emperor,  Guatimozin.  But  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  now  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  siege  of 
Mexico  was  pushed  vigorously  for  twenty-five  days : 
at  length,  after  three  fourths  of  the  city  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  emperor  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
i  but  was  taken  prisoner,  on  which  the  capital  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  August  21,  1521.  All  the  rest  of 
the  empire  followed  the  example,  and  submitted  to  the 
Spaniards. 

A  great  part  of  the  Mexican  nation,  including  most 
of  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  perished  in  the  wars 
and  massacres  of  the  conquest ;  but  considerable  num- 
l*.»rs  of  the  native  population  survived  this  calamity, 
and  their  descendants  have  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
'  country  to  the  present  day.  The  first  thought  of  the 
conquerors  was  to  seize  upon  the  wealth  of  the  subju- 
gated empire,  and  the  second,  to  propagate  the  Catho- 
'ic  religion  among  the  surviving  inhabitants.  Mission- 
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aries  were  sent  out  from  Spain,  who  converted  gn^.i: 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  at  length,  the  am-x  »n 
religion  of  the  country  was  completely  extirpated. 
The  hopes  of  acquiring  immense  wealth  attracted 
crowds  of  Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multi- 
plied in  a  country  abounding  with  all  the  necessanc* 
of  life,  and  Mexico  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies. 

As  such,  however,  it  was  very  ill  governed.  The 
Indians  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  Span- 
iards led  a  life  of  indolence.  The  habit  of  implicit 
submission,  and  the  ignorance  attending  it,  checked  al! 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  country  slumbered  under 
the  despotism  of  Spain,  while  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  were  gradually  pervading  the  English  colonic*, 
and  impelling  them  onward  in  the  career  of  national 
independence.  A  root  of  discontent,  however,  was 
deeply  implanted  in  the  population  of  Mexico.  The 
Creoles,  or  Spaniards  born  in  America,  became,  in 
process  of  time,  the  most  numerous  race ;  yet  the 
Spanish  government,  with  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed 
all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  political  power,  in  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe.  The 
discontent  of  the  proscribed  Creoles,  however,  might 
long  have  fermented  without  an  explosion,  had  airt 
their  ties  with  Europe  been  broken  by  Napoleon'* 
invasion  of  Spain.  The  first  announcement  of  this 
event  in  1808,  occasioned  great  confusion  in  Mexico  ; 
and  at  length,  in  1810,  a  priest  named  Hidalgo  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  After  obtaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  royal  forces,  his  army  was  defeated.  Hi- 
dalgo was  put  to  death,  but  the  troubles  were  not  qui* 
eted.  A  scries  of  disorders  and  insurrections  followed, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader ;  but  the  result  was  the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  royal  authority  in  Mexico,  till  in  1821,  the  frit-mis 
of  liberty  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital, 
and  Mexico  became  finally  independent  of  Spain. 

A  congress  was  convened  to  establish  a  new  gov- 
ernment. Augustine  Iturbidc,  a  Mexican  who  had 
commanded  the  army,  contrived,  by  a  series  of  artful 
manoeuvres,  to  get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  1821 
He  had  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of  less  than  a  year, 
when  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Europe  by  the 
Mexican  congress,  who  granted  him  a  competent  an- 
nuity for  his  support.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  Mex- 
ico, in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne ;  but  was 
immediately  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
government.  Mexico  was  declared  a  republic,  and 
the  forms  of  such  a  government  were  adopted  through- 
out the  country;  but  a  constant  succession  of  tumults, 
conspiracies,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars  kept  every 
thing  unsettled,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. All  European  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  qurt 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  which  was  thus  deprived 
of  great  numbers  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  of  its  citizens.  The  finances  were  in- 
volved in  utter  confusion,  and  alt  regular  civil  author- 
ity was  at  an  end,  while  the  army  and  its  leader  eier- 
ciscd  the  real  control  and  monopolized  the  power  of 
government.  In  1835,  the  people  of  Texas  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  Mexicans  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  country.  In  the  war  which  attended  this  revolu- 
tion, the  Texans  captured  General  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  president.  The  result  was  the  final  aepora- 
tion  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  its  annexation  to  tbr 
American  Union. 

-      —   
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CHATTER  CCCCXCYI. 

A  D.  1835  to  1850. 

War  with  the  United  States  —  Battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaea  de  la  Palma  —  Capture  of 
Matamoras  and  Monterey —  Hattle  of  litte- 
na  Vista  —  Capture  of  Vera  Cruz  —  Pat- 
tie  of  Cerro  Gordo  —  Capture  of  Jalapa  — 
Guerilla  Warfare  —  Patties  of  Contreras, 
Cherulntsco,  Molino  del  Pey,  and  Chapulte- 
pee  —  Capture  of  Mexico  —  Conquest  of 
California  and  New  Mejieo  —  Peaee  with 
the  United  States. 

TnE  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  western  boundary 
of  Texan  was  a  subject  of  dispute  —  both  republics 
claiming  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Gmndo  and 
the  Nueces.  The  United  States  forces,  under  General 
Taylor,  having  occupied  this  territory,  the  Mexicans 
pretended  to  view  it  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  a  col- 
lision immediately  took  place.  Tho  first  blood  was 
shed  on  tin?  10th  of  April,  1846,  when  Colonel  Cross 
of  the  American  army,  on  an  excursion  from  t^c  camp 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  wavlnid 
ind  murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  General  Ampudia, 
the  Mexican  commander  at  Matamoras,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation commanding  the  American  troops  to  with- 
draw beyond  the  Nueces.  General  Taylor  replied  by 
warning  him  not  to  commit  hostilities,  and  declaring 
bis  determination  to  maintain  his  ground.  He  also 
caused  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  bo  blockaded, 
to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  throwing  reinforcements 
into  Mutamoras.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  scouting 
party  of  Americans  under  captain  Houston  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Mexicans ;  sixteen  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  Burvivors  taken  pris- 
oners. 

General  Taylor,  who  was  at  Fort  Brown  opposite 
Matamoras,  now  perceived  that  it  was  the  intention 


of  the  Mexicans  to  cross  the  river  above  and  get  i rite 
his  rear,  thus  cutting  off  his  communication  with  Point 
Isabel  on  the  eoast,  where  his  magazines  had  been 
established.  To  defeat  this  manoeuvre,  he  took  up  his 
march  for  the  latter  place.  Arista,  who  had  succeeded 
Ampudia  in  the  command  at  Matamoras,  mistaking 
this  movement  for  a  retreat,  immediately  crossed. the 
Rio  Gmndc  at  some  distance  above  Fort  Brown,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Point  Isabel.  A  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  from  Matnmoras  u|>on  the  fort 
on  the  third  of  May,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
for  a  week. 

In  the  meantime,  Taylor  had  reached  Point  Isabel, 
placed  a  strong  garrison  there,  and  was  on  his  march 
back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  when,  on  the  eighth  of  May . 
he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Palo  Alto. 
The  Mexicans  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  with 
eight  hundred  cavalry,  and  several  field  pieces.  Tho 
Americans  did  not  exceed  twenty-three  hundred.  Tho 
battle  commenced  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  Mex- 
ican cavalry  made  repeated  charges,  but  were  as  often 
driven  back.  The  conflict  lasted  five  hours,  and  was 
decided  chiefly  by  tho  American  artillery,  which  was 
served  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  the  Mexicans 
were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  driven  off  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded.  The  Americans  had  nine  killed,  and  forty- 
four  wounded.  In  the  night,  the  Mexicans  retreated. 
The  victors  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle  and  re- 
sumed their  march  on  the  next  day. 

The  Mexicans  hnd  not  retreated  far.  After  tw« 
hours  mnrch,  the  Americnns  encountered  their  army 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  position,  in  a  ravine  called  Re- 
saea de  la  Palma.  Their  batteries  completely  swept 
the  road  approaching  them,  and  their  artillery  did  such 
execution  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  this  post.  Captain  May  was  ordered  to  charge 
with  his  dragoons.  This  was  immediately  done.  The 
Mexican  artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns,  their 
pieces  captured,  and  the  Mexican  general,  Vega,  taken 
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priwner.  The  American  infantry  now  charged  the 
Mexican  main  body,  and  the  battle  was  soon  decided. 
The  Mexicans  broke  their  ranks,  fled  from  the  field, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  American  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  till  all  the  survivors  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  driven  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  battle,  the  American  force 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred  men.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  been  reinforced  after  the  action  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  were  not  less  than  six  thousand  strong. 
Their  loss  iu  the  two  battles  was  estimated  at  above 
a  thousand.  The  military  skill  of  General  Taylor, 
and  the  courage  of  the  American  troops  were  strikingly 
evinced  in  these  two  victories.  The  veteran  forces 
of  the  Mexicans  were  completely  routed  ;  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including 
fourteen  officers,  with  all  the  baggage  and  stores  of 
the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

The  tables  were  now  turned  upon  the  Mexicans, 
who  found  the  war  was  about  to  be  carried  into  their 
own  country.  Arista  attempted  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Americans  by  proposing  an  armistice,  till  the 
dispute  between  the  two  governments  should  be  settled  ; 
but  General  Taylor  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Mexicans  abandoned  Matamoras, 
and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  place  on 
the  18th  of  May.  General  Taylor  fixed  his  head 
quarters  here  during  the  summer.  The  towns  of 
Micr,  Camargo,  Rcvilla,  and  Reynosa,  also  surren- 
dered, and  were  garrisoned  by  the  Americans.  Rein- 
forcements having  joined  the  American  army,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  toward  the  end  of  August,  had  a  force  of 
nine  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  It  was  determined 
to  inarch  upon  Monterey,  the  chief  city  of  New  Leon. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  a  division  under  General 
Worth,  proceeded  in  that  direction.  General  Taylor 
followed  on  the  5th  of  September,  leaving  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  19th, 
the  united  forces  of  Taylor  and  Worth  reached  Wal- 
nut Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey. 

This  place  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  a  |>asition  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
•strongly  fortified  by  art.  The  city  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
but  it  is  in  itself  one  great  castle,  consisting  of  straight 
streets  lined  with  stone  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
rising  above  the  flat  roofs,  serve  as  ramparts  and  bat- 
tlements. The  population  was  about  fifteen  thousand, 
and  the  garrison  amounted  to  seven  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  two  or  three  thousand  irregulars.  Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy,  General  Taylor  was  so 
confident  of  the  courage  of  his  own  men,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  storm  the  city.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  21st,  by  General  Worth's  division,  and 
continued  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  during  all  the 
next  day.  On  the  23d,  the  assault  became  general, 
and  a  desperato  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Volleys  of  musketry  from  the  house-tops,  were 
poured  upon  the  American  troops,  but  they  advanced 
from  house  to  house  and  from  square  to  square,  till 
the  main  body  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  driven  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  city ,  and  had  taken  shelter  behind 
Jieir  barricades.  Ampudia,the  Mexican  commander, 
finding  the  place  untenable,  proposed  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  to  evacuate  Monterey.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  General  Taylor,  and  the  Amoricons  took  pos- 
session -»f  t.ie  city.    The  loss  in  the  storming  of  Mon- 
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terey  was  severe  ;  the  Americans  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded.    The  Mexican  loss  wos  never  published. 

General  Taylor  established  his  head  quartern  at 
Monterey,  and  detached  General  Worth  to  take  pos- 
session of  Saltillo.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mcx»<-ar* 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  an  army  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  their  country.  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  returned  from  his  exile  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Mexico,  was  made  provisional  president,  and  through 
his  active  exertions,  a  force  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  assembled  at  San  Luis  Potosi  ;o 
January  1847.  These  troops  comprised  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  and  were  completely  equipped. 
It  was  the  design  of  Santa  Anna  to  fall  at  once  upon 
General  Taylor's  army,  overwhelm  it  by  superiority 
of  numbers,  and  pursue  his  conquering  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  all  the  American  military  p<*i« 
and  magazines  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

About  the  end  of  January,  Gen.  Taylor  received  infor- 
mation of  Santa  Anna's  preparations.  Determining  at 
once  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy,  he  left  a  gnrn- 
son  of  fiAcen  hundred  men  in  Monterey,  and  marc  hid 
on  the  31st,  towards  Saltillo.  Passing  this  point  on  the 
2d  of  February,  he  reached  Agua  Nueva,  twenty  mas 
south  on  the  San  Luis  road,  where  he  encamped  till  the 
21st,  where  he  learnt  that  the  whole  Mexican  anm 
was  advancing  upon  him.  The  enemy  had  five  thn« 
his  force,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  strong  position, 
in  order  to  balance  in  some  degree,  this  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  Taylor,  therefore,  fell  back  to 
the  mountain  pass  of  Bucna  Vista,  where  the  base*  of 
the  heights  arc  worn  by  the  rains  into  deep  gullies 
opposing  great  obstuclcs  to  the  operations  of  cavalry 
and  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  Mn.- 
can  army  came  in  sight,  full  of  the  most  confident 
anticipations  of  victory.  Santa  Anna  sent  a  flag  of  ^ 
truce,  summoning  the  American  commander  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  General  Taylor  returned  a  very- 
laconic  refusal.  A  skirmishing  began  which  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  night,  and  the  battle  commenced 
early  the  next  morning.  The  fighting  was  most  d»^- 
perate.  The  Mexicans  trusting  to  their  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  were  pursuaded  that  their  aula^o- 
nists  must  be  overwhelmed.  They  returned  to  tiie 
onset  at  every  repulse,  and  continued  the  contest 
night.  The  Americans  maintained  their  position  with 
inflexible  courage,  and  the  Mexicans  finding  thtir 
assaults  repelled  in  every  quarter,  retreati  d  urdt  r 
cover  of  the  night.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  woundt-J 
was  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans uliout  seven  hundred.  In  their  retreat,  the  Mexi- 
can army  was  almost  annihilated.  This  battle  was  of 
great  importance,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our  sub- 
sequent rapid  success  in  the  war. 

The  military  operations  in  this  quarter  were  closed 
by  tho  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  The  whole  frvnrier 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  secured  from  attack,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  too  much  intimidated  by  their  repeated 
defeats  to  entertain  any  hope  of  regaining  what  they 
had  lost  in  that  part  of  their  territory.  The  war  was 
now  transferred  to  another  quarter.  A  scheme  waw 
projected  for  invading  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  stak- 
ing a  blow  at  the  capital.  In  pursuance  of  this 
design,  a  squadron  of  United  States  ships  was  arm  to 
blockade  Vera  Cruz.   A  small  naval  force  ucdei 
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Commodore  Connor  captured  Tnmpico  on  the  12th  of 
November,  181<>.  The  force  assembled  for  the 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  amounted  to  eleven  thousand 
men,  which  included  a  part  of  the  army  of  General 
Taylor.  The  whole  were  placed  under  command  of 
General  Scott  On  the  9th  of  March  1847,  they 
landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
city.  After  suffering  a  heavy  bombardment,  Vera 
Crua  surrendered  on  the  26th  of  March,  together  with 
ilu»  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  De  Ulloa,  which  consti- 
tute its  chief  defence  by  sea. 

F.arly  in  April,  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  began  his  march  for  the  interior. 
On  reaching  the  mountain  pass  at  Cerro  Gordo,  he 
f.iund  I  lie  enemy  posted  in  great  force  to  oppose  his 
pmgress.  They  were  commanded  by  Santa  Anna, 
w  ho,  after  his  defeat  at  Buena  Vista,  had  succeeded 
in  raising  nnd  equipping  another  army.  His  position 
nt  Cerro  Gordo  was  very  strong,  and  completely  com- 
manded the  road.  General  Scott,  by  skilful  maneu- 
vering, gained  possession  of  some  indirect  approaches 
to  the  Mexican  position,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  he 
stormed  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  prompt- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  the  American  soldiers  speedily 
carried  the  day.  The  Mexicans  were  completely 
routed,  and  put  to  flight ;  three  thousand  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  including 
five  generals,  and  a  great  number  of  other  officers. 
The  quantity  of  cannon,  small  arms,  military  stores 
and  baggage  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  so  great,  that  the  captors  were  almost  em- 
barrassed with  the  result  of  victory. 

Julapa  surrendered  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  nnd  on  the  22d  of  April,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mexico,  containing  fifty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and 
military  stores.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Americans 
ontcrcd  the  city  of  Puebla,  one  of  the  largest  in  Mex- 
ico, containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
Mexicans,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Amer- 
<cans  in  the  field  of  battle,  organized  bands  of  gucr- 
.1  la  troops,  who  harassed  the  invaders  by  petty  skir- 
mishing attacks,  in  which  they  were  sometimes  suc- 
cessful, cutting  off  escorts  of  prisoners  and  scouting 
parties.  In  one  of  these  conflicts,  at  the  National 
llndgo,  a  body  of  1100  Mexicans  was  defeated. 

General  Scott  halted  at  Puehla  till  August.  On  the 
*'h  of  that  mouth,  he  recommenced  his  march  for 
Mexico;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reached  the  great 
v.illoy  m  which  that  capital  is  situated.  The  Mexican 
troops  hail  occupied  all  the  roads,  and  fortified  their 
position  in  the  strongest  manner.  Santa  Anna  issued 
n  gasconading  proclamation,  declaring  that  tho  Amer- 
icans should  never  reach  the  city  of  Mexico,  except 
by  inarching  over  his  dead  body.  General  Scott, 
mstead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  front,  ordered  a 
road  lo  lie  cut  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  by  which  ho  turned  the 
ri^ht  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  rendered  the 
Mexican  fortifications  useless.  On  tho  19th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Americans  attacked  Contrcras,  and  a  battle 
ensued  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans. 
On  the  following  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at 
Cherubusco,  with  a  similar  result.  In  these  batiks, 
the  courage  of  the  American  soldiers  in  contending 
•gainst  superior  numbers,  and  the  brilliant  success  of 
their  skill  and  intrepidity  were  very 


The  Mexican  force  engaged  was  estimated  at  over 
thirty  thousand  :  that  of  the  Americans  at  eight  thou- 
sand. The  route  nnd  dispersion  of  the  Mexicans  were 
complete ;  artillery,  military  stores,  and  prisoners,  to 
a  vast  amount,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
the  road  to  the  capital  was  laid  open.  An  armistice 
was  now  proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  agreed  to  by 
Gene  ml  Scott,  with  the  understanding  that  negotia- 
tions were  to  be  immediately  opened  for  a  pence. 
The  Mexicans,  however,  were  desirous  only  to  gain 
time,  in  the  hope  of  assembling  new  forces.  The  ne- 
gotiations, however,  fuiled,  and  the  armistico  expired  on 
the  6th  of  September.  * 

On  the  7th,  the  Americans  attacked  Molino  del  Key, 
where  the  Mexicans  had  a  cannon  foundry  ;  and,  after 
a  desperate  action,  captured  the  place.  On  the 
12th,  they  stormed,  nnd  captured  the  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepcc.  Several  more  of  the  outposts  of  the  city 
were  successively  attneked  and  taken;  and  finally, 
on  tho  13th  of  September,  1817,  the  American  army 
entered  tho  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  previously  opened  their  jails  and  prisons, 
and  turned  the  convicts  loose  in  the  streets.  These 
wretches  committed  many  assassinations  upon  the 
Americans  during  some  days  after  the  capture,  but 
General  Scott  established  such  strict  police  regulations, 
that  these  disorders  were  soon  quieted,  nnd  the  city, 
during  its  occupation  by  the  American  troops,  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  security  and  tranquillity  which  it  had 
never  known  under  the  Mexican  government. 

In  the  meantime,  New  Mexico  and  California,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  American  forces.  The  affairs 
of  the  Mexican  government  were  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  the  negotiations  for  peace  proceeded  slow- 
ly. At  length,  in  January,  1818,  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and,  on  tho  10th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, it  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty, upper  California,  and  a  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  fur 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ;  all  the  othei 
conquests  of  the  Americans  were  restored. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  Mexico  has  returned  to  her  former  condition, 
and  is  again  periodically  agitated  by  seditions,  con- 
spiracies, and  scenes  of  disorder.  The  constitution 
is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  scveru*. 
portions  of  the  republic  enjoying  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  forming  a  federal  union.  So  unsettled, 
however,  are  all  political  matters  in  this,  country,  that 
little  is  known  of  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXCVIII. 
Yucatan.  —  General  Views —  The  Capital  of 
Mexico  —  Manners   and    Customs    of  the 
Mexicans. 

Yucatan  revolted  from  tho  Mexican  government 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  republic  in  1839. 
A  Mexican  force  invaded  the  province,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  Yucatan  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent position.  Afterwards,  she  rejoined  the  Mex- 
icun  union  on  her  own  terms  ;  but  the  convention 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal.  At  tho 
present  moment  ( 18;»0)  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  province  belongs  to  Mexico  or  not.  FWt 
or  two  past,  the  Indians  have  been  in  a 
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rcction,  and  have  committed  great  slaughter  among 
the  inhabitants.  They  still  remain  unsubdued,  the 
government  being  too  weak  to  establish  its  own  au- 
thority in  the  province. 

Yucatan  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  antiquities, 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  present 
a  most  important  field  for  the  researches  of  the  histo- 
rian. The  ruins  of  more  than  forty  ancient  cities 
have  been  already  discovered,  abounding  with  sculp- 
tures and  curiosities  of  architecture.  The  most 
important  arc  those  of  Uxmal,  Kabah,  Gabna,  Kewik, 
Labpak,  Chi-chcn,  Ocosingo,  and  Santa  Cruz  del 
Quicha. 

At  the  villago  of  Palenquc,  near  the  borders  of 
Yucatan,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  large  city,  which  was 
probably,  in  ancient  times,  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
whose  history  has  perished.  This  metropolis  remained 
concealed,  like  another  Herculaneum,  not  under 
ground,  but  overgrown  with  a  thick  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  desert.  At  length,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  some  Spaniards,  having  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  the  dreary  solitude,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  superb  city,  eighteen  miles  in  circuit. 
The  solid  edifices,  stately  palaces,  and  magnificent 
public  monuments,  still  visible  at  this  place,  strike  the 
beholder  with  astonishment.  The  hieroglyphics,  sym- 
bols, emblems,  and  sculptures  of  various  kinds, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  temples  of  Pa- 
lenque,  bear  a  strong  rcscmblanco  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  Ruins  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
Palenque  are  to  be  seen  at  Mitla. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma's  empire  ; 
but  the  hike  is  so  diminished  that  the  modern  capital  is 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  a  regular  and  beautiful 
city,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  neighborhood.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  much  of  the  architecture  is  in 
a  correct  style.  The  national  palace,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, in  particular,  are  magnificent  structures.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Pucbla  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  a  cathedral,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  surpasses  every  other  in  the  western 
world  for  richness  of  ornament  Vera  Cruz,  the 
chief  seaport,  is  a  well  built  city,  with  considerable 
trade,  but  it  is  unhealthy.    Population  ten  thousand. 


Mrxkan  Antiquities. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  sevc-al 
races.  One  half  are  Indians,  the  descendants  of  tr.t 
ancient  Mexicans  ;  a  million  and  a  half  are  whit?* 
and  the  remainder  a  mixed  breed,  Spanish,  India* 
and  Negro.  The  whites  are  natives  of  the  country, tbe 
old  Spaniards  having  been  all  expelled.  They  verr 
formerly  denominated  Creoles,  in  contradistinction  tc 
the  natives  of  old  Spain ;  but  this  name  is  now  discarded 
Many  of  these  are  descended  from  the  first  conquer- 
ors, and  possess  enormous  fortunes,  the  incomes  oi 
which  they  expend  in  ostentatious  living.  Tr.e  h> 
dians  exhibit  the  general  features  of  the  other  aborip 
ncs  of  America.  They  have  the  same  swarthy  ■ 
copper  color,  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  board,  an-, 
prominent  cheek-bones.  Their  manners  are  marker 
by  a  peculiar  apathy.  They  are  grave,  gloomy,  and 
silent,  throwing  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  todif 
ferent  actions.  They  have  a  fondness  for  flowers 
which  was  their  characteristic  in  the  times  of  Correr 
They  have  also  a  strong  genius  for  painting  and  can 
ing,  and  imitate  with  facility  and  success  any  modd 
which  is  presented  to  them. 

The  higher  classes  in  Mexico  display  much  finon 
in  their  dress.  An  idea  of  them  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  description  of  a  Mexican  on  horse- 
back dressed  for  the  alameda,  or  public  parade  of  'h« 
capital.  He  wears  a  jacket,  embroidered  with  goJ«i 
or  trimmed  with  rich  fur;  breeches  open  at  th«*  km- 
and  terminating  in  two  points  considerably  below  >: 
of  some  extraordinary  color,  as  pea-green  or  bn?bi 
blue  ;  on  his  head  is  a  gold  or  silver  bound  hau  The 
lower  part  of  the  leg  is  protected  by  a  pair  of  stum:*--! 
leather  boots,  curiously  wrapped  round  it,  and  a:taci»co 
to  the  knee  with  embroidered  garters;  thene  hoo!> 
descend  only  as  far  as  the  ankle,  where  thev  an: 
met  by  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  with  a  sort  of 
wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  side  ;  and  the  whuet1  a 
terminated  by  spurs  so  enormously  large  that  thrv 
often  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half.  A  riding-cloak  a 
sometimes  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and 
crossed  behind  the  rider  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
play a  circular  piece  of  blue  or  green  velvet,  beautifuIN 
embroidered.  The  horse  is  arrayed  in  u  eorrespund 
ing  manner,  with  trappings  of  gilt  leather,  and  gu>i 
and  silver  ornaments.  These  accoutrements,  with  « 
full  riding  dress,  often  cost  a  thousand  dollar* 
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The  apparel  of  tlie  ladies,  stmngo  to  say,  U  not  so 
showy  as  thnt  of  the  men.  They  dress,  commonly, 
in  Mack,  except  on  holidays ;  the  head  is  generally 
uncovered,  or  has  only  a  light  veil  thrown  over  it. 
They  bestow  great  pains  upon  their  hair,  and  are 
particularly  neat  about  the  feet,  the  stocking  being 
usually  of  fine  silk.  On  holidays,  and  other  public 
occasions,  the  dress  is  more  gay,  but  comparatively, 
not  expensive  ;  artificial  flowers  arc  worn  in  abun- 
dance, and  ostrich  feathers  sparingly.  The  dress 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  the  Indians,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  preceding.  The  streets  of  the 
Mexican  cities  abound  w  ith  crowds  of  people  destitute 
«f  shoes  or  stockings,  or  shirts,  and  w  ith  little  more 
c»\ering  than  a  dirty  blanket  thrown  over  their 
shudders.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  catholic,  and 
the  catholic  religion  is  established  by  law. 

Cjx»kerv  is  not  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  Mexico, 
and  the  best  inns  in  the  country  are  described  as 
wretthed.  The  beef  and  mutton  are  ordinary ;  though 
tins  h  said  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
b  Meiers.  As  to  vegetables,  there  are  few  countries 
tkat  can  boast  of  such  a  variety,  and  the  consumption 
o"  tliem  is  prodigious.  The  common  bread  is  the 
t'rtilla,  which  in  New  England  we  call  an  Indian 
Jthnny-cate.  Wild  game  is  abundant.  The  vine  is 
tat  cultivated  in  Mexico,  and  wine  is  scarce  and  dear. 
Tie  common  drink  is  pulque,  a  strong  liquor  made 
fron  the  agave  plant,  of  which  immense  quantities 
are  Irunk,  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
by  fie  Indians. 

Tie  roads  in  Mexico  arc  rough,  and  travelling  is 
•cconplished  for  the  most  part  by  mules.  A  Mexi- 
can inn  contains  little  or  nothing  beside  the  bare 
walls.  If  the  traveller  be  very  much  fatigued,  he 
may  stretch  himself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  or 


pcrhnps  ho  may  obtain  the  luxury  of  a  table.  To 
any  thing  beyond  this  he  must  not  aspire ;  nor  must 
he  expect  to  find,  except  in  the  towns,  any  thing  to  eat 
beside  tortillas. 

The  Mexicans  are  lively,  and  fond  of  amusement. 
Religious  festivals  and  fireworks  are  their  delight ;  and 
the  dunces,  although  very  ungraceful  compared  with 
those  of  Old  Spain,  are  always  well  attended.  The 
love  of  this  amusement  is  more  general  among  the 
peasantry,  who  frequently  dance  throughout  the  whole 
night,  with  a  regard  to  order  and  decency  which  is 
very  praiseworthy.  Their  musical  instruments  are 
small  guitars,  fiddles,  and  harps,  of  their  own  making. 
Singing  usually  accompanies  the  fandango  tunes.  The 
amusements  of  the  children  are  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  among  us ;  but  as  they  grow  up,  the 
love  of  gaming  is  instilled  into  them  by  the  example 
of  their  parents,  and  this  soon  forms  the  most  important 
occupation  of  their  lives.  Gaming,  smoking  cigars, 
and  riding  on  horseback,  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
men.  Smoking  is  not  confined  to  the  male  part  of 
the  population.  Ladies  may  be  seen  at  the  theatre 
with  a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the  other,  en- 
veloped In  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

The  architecture  of  Mexico  resembles,  in  its  chief 
characteristics,  thnt  of  Old  Spain.  The  houses  arc 
spacious,  but  seldom  above  two  stories  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  and  as  they  sometimes  communi- 
cate with  each  other  for  a  considerable  distance,  w  hen 
seen  from  an  elevation,  they  look  like  immense  ter- 
races, tlie  parapets  by  which  they  are  separated  being 
invisible  at  a  distance.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes 
renders  lofty  structures  insecure.  Mexico  abounds  in 
churches  and  convents  with  very  splendid  interiors. 
The  cathedral  of  the  capital  is  celebrated  for  iu 
magnificence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 
a.0.  uas  to  luo. 

Dc*?ription  of  Central  America  — Ancient  Civ- 
ilization —  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  Alca- 
rado  —  Rebellion  of  the  Natives  —  Calam- 
ities of  the  City  of  Gualirnala  —  Spanish 
Government  in  Guatimata  —  Revolution  — 
Establishment  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  —  The  Mosquito  Shore. 

Gi:ati*ai.a,*  or  the  Republic  of  Central  Ametica, 
is  bounded  north  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  south  and  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  does 
not  exhibit  any  large  tracts  of  table  land  like  those  of 
Mexico.  The  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
rises  to  so  lofty  a  height  in  the  north,  sinks  very 
rapidly  in  traversing  this  region,  and,  as  it  approaches 


•  Ouatimala  ia  a  narrow  atrip  of  territory  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  length.  In  climate,  people,  and  product*,  it 
rcscmblea  Mexico.  It  is  noted  for  it*  earthquakes  volcano*, 
and  silver  The  povemmcnt  is  a  federal  republic  ;  the 

country  ia  sometimes  called  the  United  Stat»$  of  Cmtrnl 
AmtruM.  The  Catholic  religion,  alone,  ia  tolerated  by 
aw. 


the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  becomes  a  mere  rocky  dike 
connecting  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  western  coast  of  Gualirnala  is  subject 
to  terrific  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  over- 
whelmed whole  cities  and  destroyed  thousands  of 
people. 

The  history  of  Guatimala,  and  the  country  itself, 
remained  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
till  recent  events  brought  them  into  notice ;  yet  the 
records  of  the  country  appear  in  many  respects  woi- 
thy  of  investigation.  The  ancient  Guatimalans  had 
madc  a  progress  in  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans.  In  the  depths  of  the  forests  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  containing  mom.- 
mcnts  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  great 
structures  of  Mexico.  On  the  wnlls  of  these  edifices 
are  found  welbexccuted  sculptures,  of  a  character 
denoting  n  common  origin  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
hieroglyphics.  The  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs, 
as  rulers  that  civilized  Mexico,  ap[>ear  to  have  been 
driven  southward,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatimala. 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Cortez  despatched 
Christoval  de  Olid  into  the  country  bordering  tliat 
empire  on  the  south.  Olid  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  where  he  founded  a  town,  to  which  he  cave 
his  own  name.    The  fame  of  the  Spanish  conques* 
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in  Mexico  spread  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  the 
Guaiimalans  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortcz  offering  to 
become  vassals  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Cortez  accepted 
their  offers,  and  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  to  take  possession  of  Guatimala,  and  receive 
the  submission  of  the  natives.  The  country  was  then 
divided  into  many  different  kingdoms,  independent  of 
each  other.  Alvarado  marched  from  Mexico  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1523,  with  a  force  of  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  and  a  large  body  of  native  auxiliaries, 
principally  Tlascalans  and  Cholulnns.  He  first  con- 
quered Soconusco  and  Tonala.  Further  onward,  he 
was  met  by  the  Quiches,  who  opposed  his  passage 
with  resolute  obstinacy.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1524, 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Quiches 
were  defeated.  Alvarado  then  advanced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
received  in  a  friendly  manner.  After  reposing  here 
for  a  short  time,  they  pursued  their  march  into  the 
territory  of  the  Zutugiles.  On  reaching  a  place 
called  Almolonga,  meaning  a  spring  of  water,  they 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  lay 
between  two  lofly  mountains,  from  one  of  which 
streams  of  water  were  running  down  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  .volumes  of  smoke  and  fire  were  issuing 
from  the  summit  of  the  other.  Here  they  determined 
to  establish  themselves,  and  accordingly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city  which  they  named  St.  Jago  de  los  Ca- 
balleros  de  Guatimala.  This  was  afterward  known 
as  the  "  old  city  of  Guatimala." 

During  the  stay  of  Alvarado  at  this  place,  emissa- 
ries came  to  him  from  several  caciques  of  the  Pipil 
nation,  to  offer  their  submission.  They  also  informed 
him  that  the  natives  of  Escuintla,  who  were  a  very 
warlike  race,  had  determined  to  oppose  the  Spaniards. 
Alvarado  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  them.  He 
had  a  large  body  of  Kachique  auxiliaries  in  his  army  ; 
but  as  there  were  no  roads  in  the  country,  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the  woods,  sometimes 
making  a  progress  of  only  two  leagues  a  day.  At 
length,  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Escuintcpeque,  without  being  discovered  by  the  in- 
habitants, in  a  dark,  rainy  night,  while  the  Indians 
were  all  asleep.  The  Spaniards  made  a  sudden 
attack  upon  them  ;  many  fled  to  the  woods  at  the 
first  alarm,  but  a  considerable  number  made  a  stand 


L 


in  some  of  the  largest  houses,  where  they 
ed  themselves,  and  fought  with  great  desperation 
After  a  contest  of  five  hours,  the  Spaniards,  seeing  to 
appearance  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  India  s, 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Alvarado,  at  the  same  time,  R»nt 
a  message  to  the  cacique,  informing  him  that  unlc*»she 
immediately  submitted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  wuW 
cut  up  and  destroy  all  the  maize  and  cocoa  fidds 
This  threat  had  its  effect,  and  the  Escuintep>quc 
Indians,  with  the  other  communities  :n  the  neigibor- 
hood,  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  o'  the 
Spanish  monarch.  Alvarado  proceeded  in  his  uarch, 
encountering  and  overcoming  the  natives  In  nunt  rous 
obstinate  battles  during  a  march  of  more  than  a  thoo 
sand  miles,  till  the  whole  country  submitted  o  hi: 
arms. 

•  Alvarado  remained  here  two  years.  In  152fi.  he 
returned  to  Cortez,  leaving  his  brother  Gonzal©  tc 
command  in  his  absence.  This  officer  was  avaricious 
and  cruel,  and  resolved  to  improve  this  opportunity 
to  enrich  himself.  He  issued  an  order  that  eight  hun- 
dred Indians  should  bring  him  every  day  a  reed  of  the 
size  of  his  little  finger  filled  with  fine  gold,  on  pain 
of  being  reduced  to  slavery.  The  unfortunate  victim* 
of  his  rapacity  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but 
were  unable  to  pay  the  tribute.  Gonzalo  punished 
them  cruelly,  and  threatened  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  natives,  driven  to  desperation,  rose  in  rebellion. 
A  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  collected,  and 
fulling  suddenly  upon  Guatimala,  they  drove  the  Span- 
iards out  of  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  neighborhood  till  the  return  of  Alva- 
rado, when  the  war  was  commenced  against  the 
natives.  After  a  campaign  of  very  severe  fichrms. 
they  were  again  subdued.  Guatamala  was  errcttv 
into  a  province,  styled  an  audienria,  having  n  > 
dependence  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico.  No  oiht-i 
part  of  Spanish  America  was  so  completely  »hut  oui 
from  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  worid  a*  <l^t. 
timala  for  nearly  three  centuries.  All  the  intMvounc 
between  this  country  and  Europe  was  carri«d  n» 
through  the  Mexican  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  old  city  of  Guatimala  is  remarkable  for  the 
calamities  which  mark  its  history.  It  maybe  rega»d«-d 
as  the  most  unfortunate  city  that  ever  existed  Ln 
1532,  the  neighborhood  was  ravaged,  and  the  citj 
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thrown  into  consternation  by  a  wild  beast  of  uncom- 
mon size  and  fcrocitv,  which  descended  from  the 
mountain  called  the  Water  Volcano,  and  devoured  the 
rutu'e  <»f  the  inhabitants.    Alvarado  was  compelled  to 
tuke  the  field  against  this  powerful  enemy  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  hunting  campaign  of  five  months,  in 
which  the  whole  city  was  engaged,  that  the  monster 
was  killed.    In  1536,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  citv 
w  hich  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings.  A 
more  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  September,  15-11. 
Fur  three  days  an  incessant  rain  fell  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  the  water  descended  in  a  perfect  deluge, 
accompanied  by  the  most  tremendous  thunder  and 
lightning.    In  the  midst  of  this  drcudful  storm,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  the  volcano  in  the  neighborliood 
buret  forth  into  flames  in  the  most  terrific  manner ; 
violent  earthquakes  shook  the  ground,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants imagined  the  end  of  tho  world  was  at  hand.  An 
immense   torrent  of  water  then  rushed  down  the 
mountain,  carrying  with  it  enormous  rocks  nnd  trees. 
This  destructive  mass  fell  upon  the  city,  overwhelm- 
ing nearly  all  the  houses,  and  burying  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  under  its  ruins.    The  city  was 
rebuilt  alwut  a  league  distant  from  the  original  spot ; 
but  the  inhabitants  could  not  escape  tho  disasters  to 
which  it  seemed  to  be  doomed.    A  fatal  epidemic, 
attended  with  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose,  swept 
away  great  numbers  of  people  in  1558.  Earthquakes 
in  15G5,  1575,  1576,  and  1577,  threw  down  public 
buildings,  and  caused  other  serious  damages.    On  tho 
27th  uf  December,  1581,  tho  volcano  threw  out  such 
quantities  of  thick  smoke  and  ashes,  that  the  sun  was 
entirely  obscured,  and  lamps  were  lighted  at  noon. 
In   1585,  earthquakes  were  so  constant  throughout 
tl>e  year  that  not  an  interval  of  eight  days  passed 
wit  hod.  i  violent  shock.    For  months  together,  the 
mountain  was  in  a  perpetual  flame.    On  the  21st 
of  Deccml<cr,  1586,  a  terrible  earthquake  destroyed 
the  greater   part  of  tho  city,  burying  the  people 
beneath  the  ruins.    In  1601,  an  unknown  pestilential 
disorder,  equal  in  malignity,  nnd  the  suddenness  of  its 
fatal  effects,  to  the  cholera,  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1651,  the  earth  shook  with 
a  dreadful  subterraneous  noise.'  Many  houses  were 
thrown  down  ;  the  tiles  of  the  roofs  flew  in  nil  direc- 
tions, like  straws  In-fore  a  gust  of  wind.  The  bells 
of  the  churches  wen;  rung  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
steeples ;  great  masses  of  rock  were  rolled  down  the 
mountains  ;  nnd  even  the  wild  beasts  were  80  terrified 
that  they  quilted  their  retreats  in  the  forest,  and  fled 
to  the  habitations  of  men  for  shelter.  Among  these, 
a  puma,  of  enormous  size  and  fierceness,  burst  into  the 
middle  of  the  city,  tore  down  a  paper  which  was 
posted  upon  one  of  the  public  buildings,  and  then 
made  his  escape  into  the  woods.  The  city  was  again 
shaken  nnd  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1679,  1683, 
1681,  1687,  and  1689.  In  1686,  another  fatal  cpi- 
demic  committed  great  ravages  among  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  corpses  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
buried  in  a  common  grave.  Volcanic  eruptions 
occurred  in  1705  and  1710,  covering  the  city  with 
impenetrable  darkness  at  noonday.  In  1717,  more 
than  one  half  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  1733,  the  small-pox  swept  away  1500  of  the  I 
inhabitants  of  Guatimala.    In  1736,  a  hurricane  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  the  city,  burying  the  inhabitants 
under  the  ruins    Earthquakes  and  eruptions,  attended  I 


by  fatal  effects,  ensued  at  different  times,  till  1773, 
when  the  calamities  of  Guatimala  were  brought  to  a 
climax.  During  May  and  June,  earthquakes  were 
frequent.  In  July,  so  tremendous  nnd  appalling  were 
these  convulsions,  that  the  narrnlftrs  arc  at  a  loss  for 
language  to  describe  them.  The  city  was  dreadfully 
damaged,  and  tho  earthquakes  continued  till  Decem- 
ber with  such  fatal  consequences,  that  Guatimala  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were, 
nevertheless,  inclined  to  rebuild  it  upon  the  same  spot; 
but  the  Spanish  government  ordered  them  to  remove 
to  a  place  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  they  erected 
the  city  of  New  Guatimala.  For  many  years,  the 
site  of  the  old  city  remained  deserted,  but  very  re 
ccntly  it  has  begun  to  rise  from  its  ruins. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  remained  quiet 
under  the  Spanish  government  somewhat  longer  than 
their  neighbors  ;  but  nt  length,  in  1821,  they  declared 
themselves  independent.  The  Mexicans,  nt  first,  en- 
deavored to  retain  Guatimala  as  an  appendage  to 
their  own  republic  ;  but  finding  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country  strongly  averse  to  such  a  connection, 
they  submitted  to  the  separation.  A  government  was 
framed  in  1823,  constituting  a  federal  republic,  under 
the  nnme  of  tho  United  Stales  of  Central  America. 
The  states  are  five,  namely,  Guatimala,  San  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costn  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
union  is  similar  to  that  of  our  own  government  in 
form,  but  it  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  rather  nominal  than 
real.  Sinco  the  first  establishment  of  the  republic, 
disunions  and  e  vil  wars  have  kept  the  country  in- 
volved in  frequent  anarchy.  The  supreme  authority 
has  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  military  chieftains, 
and  the  people  are  ruled  by  the  soldiery. 

The  population  of  Guatimala  is  about  1,800,000. 
One  half  arc  Indians,  one  fifth  whites,  and  the  remain- 
der a  mixed  population.  There  arc  no  blacks.  New 
Guatimala,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built,  regular,  and 
beautiful  city,  finely  situated,  though  inferior  in  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  its  neighborhood  to  the  old  city. 
The  houses  nrc  built  low,  to  avoid  danger  from  earth- 
quakes. Population  35,000.  Old  Guatimula  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Leon,  in  the  state  of  Nic- 
aragua, has  20,000.  San  Salvador  has  12,000.  The 
country  abounds  with  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  which 
testify  to  its  former  populousness  and  the  civilization 
and  industry  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  At  Copan 
ure  to  be  seen  the  massy  stone  walls  of  one  of  these 
cities,  with  gigantic  statues  and  other  sculptures  in 
stone.  These  ruins  arc  generally  overgrown  with 
thick  forests,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
remain  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

Tho  maritime  district  to  the  cast  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  is  a  wild  region,  called  the  Mosquito 
Shore,  and  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  called  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  These  aborigines  have  never 
been  subjugated.  Their  chief  is  called  the  King  of 
tho  Musquitos.  The  British  assert  a  claim  to  authori- 
ty in  the  territory,  and  maintain  that  the  Mosquito  king 
is  under  the  protection  of  tho  British  crown.  The 
United  States  have  recently  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and 
through  lake  Nicaragua,  in  a  territory  which  is  affected 
by  the  British  claim.  This  subject  created  some 
controversy  between  the  two  governments;  but  a 
treaty  was  made  between  them  in  1850,  which  ad- 
justed the  difficulty.  This  will  leave  the  proposed 
canal  open  to  all  nations. 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
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Sugar  J  "inn  in  the  West  Indie*. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 

Description  of  the  West  Indies  —  Settlement  of 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  «$*c. 
—  History  of  Cuba,  Ilayti,  Jamaica,  <$*c. 

The  West  India  Islands  constitute  an  archipelago, 
situated  between  North  and  Soutli  America.  They 
extend  in  a  curve  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Florida,  first  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  then 
southerly,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  are 
bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  division  of  the  group  is  sometimes  called  the 
Antilles,  the  Caribbee,  or  the  Windward  Islands.  This 
last  appellation  is  applied  to  them  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  trade  winds,  which  always  blow  here  from  cast  to 
west.  • 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Cuba,  Ilispaniola,  and 
Jamaica,  are  mountainous.  Most  of  them  arc  highly 
fertile,  producing  nearly  all  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
plants  in  high  perfection.  No  part  of  the  earth  is 
belter  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  than 
these  islands,  although  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  soil, 
but  was  brought  from  the  old  continent  by  Columbus, 
in  his  second  voyage.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  in  most 
of  the  islands  it  is  salubrious.  Dreadful  hurricanes 
sometimes  occur,  which  destroy  the  towns  and  lay 
waste  the  plantations. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  these  islands,  they 
found  them  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people. 
All  the  large  islands,  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
their  neighborhood,  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  very 
mild  and  inoffensive  character,  whoso  manners  were 
simple  and  natural,  and  whose  life  seemed  to  be 
devoted  only  to  ease  and  enjoyment.  They  had  made 
little  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  —  their  ingenuity  not 
Having  extended  further  than  the  construction  of  huts, 
oe-canoes,  hammocks  to  sleep  in,  and  a  few  other 


They  wore 
cloth,  of  their 


articles  of  household  furniture, 
slight  dresses  of  coarse  cotton 
manufacture.  Their  government  was  of  the  simple* 
kind.  The  chiefs  were  called  Caciques,  and  ruled  »nfc 
patriarchal  authority. 

•  The  West  Indies  have  been  celebrated,  ever  since  tbea 
discovery,  for  their  rich  and  valuable  product*.  t'oflr*. 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  pimento  or  allspice.  ma- 
hogany, logwood,  &c,  arc  exported  to  an  immense  mount 
and  the  people  receive,  in  return,  lumber,  tish,  bed.  pock. 
&c.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  l>etwccn  these  islands  mini 
the  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  whole  population  of  the  West  Indies  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000,  of  whom  only  about  500.000  arc  whites.  The 
are  blacks,  or  mulattoes.    In  Ilayti,  and  the  British 
the  negroes  arc  free ;  but  in  the  other  islands  moat  of 
are  slaves.     The  following  table  gives  a  view  of 
islands :  — 
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The  other  race  dwelt  in  the  Antilles,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbors  by  their  superior  cour- 
nge  and  martial  character.  They  were  called  Caribs. 
Among  themselves  they  lived  in  tolerable  harmony, 
but  were  fierce  and  savage  toward  their  enemies. 
They  were  skilful  sailors,  and  capable  of  intense 
application  to  labor.  Instead  of  tamely  submitting  to 
the  European  invaders,  they  bravely  resisted  them,  and 
when  overcome-,  chose  rather  to  die  than  toil  us  slaves. 

<  >f  these  two  races  of  aborigines,  the  first  are  totally 
extinct,  and  of  tin?  latter  only  a  few  individuals  arc 
now  known  to  exist.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery, 
llie  West  India  Islands  were  supposed  to  contain  three 
f»r  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  population  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  European  and  African  races. 
The  islands  arc  all  colonial  possessions  of  the  differ- 
ent European  powers,  except  llispaniola,  or  Hayti, 
which  is  independent. 

Cuba. — This  island  is  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
important,  of  all  the  Stmnish  colonies  in  America.  It 
is  seven  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  ninety  broad. 
The  interior  is  mountainous  but  it  has  much  fertile 
territory.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  in  the  elevated 
parts  very  salubrious.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cnne  and  coffee,  which  are 
the  staple  articles  of  agriculture. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage  to  the  west,  in  149*2.  The  appearance  of  the 
island  quite  enchanted  him.  He  describes  it  thus: 
"  Every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  here.  The  beauty 
of  the  streams,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through 
which  I  could  see  the  sandy  bottom  ;  the  multitude  of 
palm-trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  1  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  large  and 
flourishing  trees;  the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains, 
—  are  lo  umazingly  beautiful, that  this  country  exceeds 
nil  others,  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in 
splendor."  Columbus  sent  a  party  of  men  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  interior,  thinking  he  had  reached 
the  shores  of  Hindosian  or  China.  Here  they  first 
Haw  the  Indians  smoking  tobacco. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  conquer  the  island,  or  form 
a  settlement,  for  nineteen  years.  At  length,  in  151 1, 
Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  I lispnniolu  with  a  body 


af  three  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards,  including 
Hernando  Cortex  and  Bartholomew  de  Las  Cosas. 
They  landed  at  Puerto  de  Pal  mas.  This  part  of  the 
island  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  cacique  named 
Hatucy.  He  was  a  native  of  Hispaniola,  and  had  fled 
from  that  island  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  invaders.  When  he  saw  the  sails  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  approaching  the  shores  of  Cuba,  he  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  the  neighborhood  around  him,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  l»e  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  slavery,  unless  they  made  the  god  of  their  ene- 
mies propitious  to  them.  lk  Gold,"  said  he, u  is  the  god 
of  the  Spaniards.  We  must  not  expect  to  prosper  so  I 
long  as  ho  remains  among  us.  1  le  is  no  less  our  enemy 
than  the  men  who  worship  him.  They  seek  for  him  j 
every  where,  and  where  they  find  him,  there  they  fix  i 
themselves.  Wore  he  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Milh,  they  would  discover  him.  Were  we  to  swol- 
low  him  down  our  own  throats,  they  would  plunge 
their  hands  into  our  bowels,  and  drag  him  out.  There 
is  no  place  except  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  can  elude  | 
their  search.  Let  us,  then,  throw  him  into  tho  sea  that 
our  enemies  may  not  molest  us."  With  these  exhorta- 
tions he  persuaded  the  people  to  bring  out  all  ibeir  gold, 


and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  This  story,  which  is  related 
by  all  tho  early  historians  of  the  West  Indies,  shows 
a  refinement  in  cunning  quite  unusual  in  these  natives 

The  artifice,  however,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  Spaniards  landed,  and  the  natives  col- 
lected in  great  numbers  to  resist  them.  The  fire- 
arms and  horses  of  the  invaders  easily  dispersed  the 
multitudes  of  naked  Indians  :  they  were  pursued 
through  the  country  and  Hatucy  was  taken.  The 
cruel  Velasquez,  in  order  to  strike  terror  in1o  the 
natives,  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  A  Franciscan 
friar  attended  him  at  the  stake,  and  exhorted  hun  to 
take  pity  on  his  own  soul,  and  not  expose  it  to  eternal 
fire,  which  he  might  escape,  and  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  dwelling  in  Paradise  forever  by  being  baptized. 
Hatucy  asked  him  if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  that 
delightful  country.  "  Only  the  good  ones,"  answered 
the  friar.  "The  best,"  said  Hatuey,  "  lire  good  for 
nothing,  and  I  will  not  go  where  there  is  a  chance  <>t' 
meeting  one  of  them."  Hatuey  was  burned,  the  other 
caciques  submitted,  und  Cuba  was  conquered  witln.ui 
tho  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  The  island  was  very 
populous  ;  the  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  a  million. 

The  thirst  for  gold  had  tempted  the  Spaniards  into 
this  island,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  inhabit- 
ants possessed  some  of  this  metal,  but  thev  appear  to 
have  obtained  it  from  Hispaniola.  The  Spaniards, 
believing  there  were  mines  in  Cuba,  tortured  the 
natives  without  mercy,  to  obtain  information  from  them. 
The  miseries  thus  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  island- 
ers are  shocking  to  contemplate.  At  length  their 
sufferings  and  despair  were  so  excessive,  that  they 
formed  a  general  resolution  to  commit  suicide ;  but 
their  design  was  frustrated  by  one  of  their  Spanish 
tyrants,  named  Vasco  Porcelles,  who  threatened  to 
hang  himself  along  with  them,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure,  as  he  said,  of  tormenting  them  in  the  next 
world  more  than  he  had  done  in  this.  So  intense  was 
their  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  believed,  as 
well  they  might,  to  be  incarnate  demons,  that  this  threat 
completely  checked  their  desperate  design.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  oppressions  of  their  masters,and  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  completely  exterminated  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  island  was  reduced  to  a 
solitude.  Afterward  it  was  slowly  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  city  of  Havana  was  founded  shorjly  after  the 
conquest.  Tho  situation  was  selected  as  a  convenient 
place  for  the  Spanish  ships  to  touch  at  in  their  voyages 
between  Mexico  and  Spain.  In  1536,  it  was  captured 
by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay 
seven  hundred  ducats,  to  save  it  from  being  burnt. 
The  day  after  his  departure,  three  ships  arrived  from 
Mexico,  unloaded  their  cargoes,  and  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  him.  But  such  was  the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three  ships,  and  returning 
to  Havana,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  seven 
hundred  ducats  more  for  the  ransom  of  the  Mexican 
cargoes.  The  city  was  afterward  strongly  fortified, 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  island  became  settled. 
It  was  captured  by  die  buccaneers  under  Morgan,  in 
1669.  In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Brit 
ain,  in  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  English, "but  was 
restored  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.  In  1796,  the 
remains  of  Columbus  were  removed  from  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo  to  Havana,  where  they  remain  at  pres. 
ent.  The  population  of  Cuba  is  about  80,000,  less 
than  one  half  of  whom  are  white*. 
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HAYTI. 


Hayti.  —  This  island  has  been  known  by  different 
names  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Hayti  was  the 
name  given  it  by  the  natives.  Columbus  named  it 
Espanola,  or  Little  Spain.  The  English  altered  tho 
name  to  Hispaniola.  The  French  called  it  St.  Do 
mingo*  from  the  city  of  that  name,  which  was  at  one 
time  its  capital.  Since  the  dominion  of  the  blacks 
has  been  established  here,  the  aboriginal  name  of 
Hayti  has  been  resumed. 

Tlte  Island  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  In  soil,  climate, 
and  geographical  features,  it  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  Cuba.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
first  voyage,  and  here  the  Spaniards  formed  their  first 
settlements  in  the  western  world.  The  town  of  Isabella 
was  founded  by  Columbus  at  his  first  visit ;  but  this 
establishment  did  not  flourish,  and  a  new  settlement 
was  soon  after  made  at  San  Domingo.  The  island, 
on  its  first  discovery,  was  very  populous  ;  but  the  Span- 
iards soon  exterminated  the  natives,  by  their  inhuman 
oppressions,  in  compelling  them  to  labor  in  the  gold 
mines.  After  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  and  tho 
exhaustion  of  the  mines,  Hispaniola  was  comparative- 
ly neglected  by  tho  Spaniards,  and  all  the  northern 
and  western  parts  became  a  wilderness.  The  woods 
abounded  with  cattle,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  first  settlers,  and  now  ran  wild.  The  Buccaneers  • 
began  their  career,  in  this  island,  by  hunting  cattle, 
and  selling  their  hides  to  Dutch  or  French  traders, 
who  resorted  to  the  ports  of  Hispaniola  for  this  traffic. 
They  next  formed  a  piratical  establishment  on  the 
little  Island  of  Tortuga,  close  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Hispaniola.  Being  here  threatened  by  the  hostilities 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  preferred  to  submit  to  the  French, 
and  were  taken  under  the  probate  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  sent  them  a  governor.  In  1697,  the  west- 
ern part  of  Hispaniola  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  F rar.ee, 
and  this  territory  was  cultivated  by  the  French  settlers 
with  great  Industry  and  success.  Cape  Francois  and 
Port  au  Prince  became  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  with 
a  very  active  commerce.  When  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  it  was  estimated  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  tho  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  amount- 
ed to  upward  of  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  revolution,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
colony.  In  1794,  the  slaves  were  declared  free  by 
an  act  of  the  National  Convention.  This  led  to 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
ami  the  white  inhabitants  were  all  massacred  or  ex* 
pelied  from  the  island.  After  some  years  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  during  which  all  the  sugar-works  on 
the  island  were  destroyed,  a  government  was  es- 
tablished among  the  blacks  under  a  leader  named 

*  'Die  Buccaneers  first  attract  notice  during  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  They  called  them- 
nelve*  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast,  or,  as  the  French  termed 
them,  Flibustiers."  Their  occupation  consisted  in  the 
hunting  or  wild  cattle,  and  the  selling  of  their  hides  to  the 
Dutch.  They  decoyed  persons  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
made  slaves  of  them.  The  Spaniards  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  them,  but  without  success.  They  at 
lait  decided  to  destroy  all  the  wild  cattle  in  St.  Domingo  by 
a  general  chase.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Buccaneers 
abandoned  St.  Domingo,  and  took  refuge  in  the  small  island 
of  Tortuga.  They  now  turned  pirates,  and  attacked  the  ships 
of  every  nation.  The  Spaniards,  however,  were  tho  grand 
objects  of  their  hostility.  They  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  sailed  in  larger  vessels,  and  carried  on 
their  enterprise-,  with  still  greater  audacity.  They  attacked 
and  set  fire  to  Gibraltar  and  Maracaybo,  in  South  America. 


Toussaint  VOttvcrture.  The  country  enjoyed  a  shor 
period  of  tranquillity,  but  Toussaint  was  treacher- 
ously  decoyed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  arnJ 
carried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison.  A  FrencL 
army  was  sent  out,  which  recovered  possession  of 
the  colony ;  but  the  blacks  soon  rose  against  them 
under  a  leader  named  Dessalints,  and  the  French 
were  expelled  in  1803.  In  the  following  year,  th  s 
lender  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Hayti  ;  but  hn 
reign  was  cut  short,  in  1806,  by  the  dagger  of  nr. 
assassin. 

The  independent  part  of  Hispaniola  was  now  divi4- 
ed  into  two  states.  In  the  north,  a  negro  republic  «w 
formed,  under  Christophe,  and  in  the  south,  a  roulat- 
to  republic,  under  Petion.  These  rival  states  »er> 
perpetually  at  war.  Christophe  made  himself  em- 
peror in  1811,  and  reigned  till  1820,  when  the  people 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  he  committed  suicide.  Boyer. 
the  mulatto  president,  who  had  succeeded  Potior., 
immediately  marched  an  army  into  the  north,  and  th* 
two  states  were  united  under  his  authority.  Th*- 
Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ceded, 
in  1795,  their  portion  of  the  island  to  France  ;  but  a> 
the  French  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  it,  th~ 
Spaniards  reoccupicd  it  in  1808.  In  1809,  the  inhab- 
itants declared  .themselves  independent,  and  in  1821, 
they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Boyer,  who  ws« 
now  ruler  of  the  whole  island.  The  French  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Haytian  government,  in  1825,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  acknowledges, 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  150,000,000  franc*  ic 
five  annual  instalments.  For  some  years  afterward 
the  island  remained  in  tranquillity,  but  troubles  ano 
civil  wars  soon  recurred.  At  length,  in  1849,  Faufix 
Soulouque,  a  military  adventurer,  overturned  the  re- 
public, and  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  under  the 
title  of  Fauslin  I.,  Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  regular  system  of  monarchical  institutions 
with  a  court,  nobility,  &c.  The  inhabitants  at  pres- 
ent appear  to  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation,  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  permanence  of  tbe 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  bkoo 
are  now  greatly  reduced  The  inhabitants  raise 
but  little  more  of  any  article  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption.  Port  au  Prince  is  toe 
capital,  and  the  chief  port  of  trade.  It  has  aboct 
15,000  inhabitants.  Cape  Hayticn,  formerly  Cape 
Francois,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  place 
in  the  West  Indies,  fell  into  decay  after  the  revolution 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  the  whole  Island  of  Hispan- 
iola was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  completely 
destroyed  the  town  of  Cape  Hayticn,  with  ten  tbouaano 


In  166S  they  captured  Porto  Bcllo,  and  obtained  plunder 
ransom  to  tho  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tho* 
dollars.  The  vear  after,  they  plundered  Panama,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  In  1683,  twelve  hundred  Buccaneers  attacked  Vera 
Cruz,  and  obtained  complete  possession  of  it  in  one  nie&x. 
They  pillaged  the  city,  undisturbed,  for  three  days.  Taei 
then  offered  to  ransom  the  inhabitants  for  two  milium*  rn 
dollars.  Half  of  this  was  paid,  and  fifteen  hundred  slsvrcs 
given  as  hostages  for  (ho  payment  of  tho  rest.  The  last  re- 
markable event  in  the  history  of  the  Buccaneers,  is  the  eajv. 
turo  of  Carthagcna,  in  1697.  The  war  between  tinwt 
Britain  and  France  was  a  severe  blow  to  them,  aa  they  «m 
chiefly  composed  of  the  subjects  of  those  two  powers.  TKc* 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  never  coa- 
tederntcd  afterward. 


turned  their 
federat 

centuries,  they  disappeared,  leaving  not  a 
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□fits  inhabitants,  leaving  scarcely  n  third  part  remain- 
tng.  The  present  population  of  the  island  is  about 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

Jamaica.  —  This  island  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  about  one  bun* 
fired  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  its  whole  length, 
the  lofty  heights  of  which  ore  interspersed  with  beau- 
tiful savannas.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  mahogany,  lignum  vita*,  logwood,  and 
other  trees.  The  soil  in  the  level  parts  of  the  island 
is  highly  fertile,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  adapted 
(o  the  cultivation  of  sugar  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
W  est  Indies.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  gener- 
ally healthy. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  dur- 
ing his  second  visit  to  America.  No  settlement  was 
then  attempted  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Columbus,  on 
his  fourth  voyage,  in  1503,  while  exploring  the  const 
of  the  continent,  was  driven  by  tempestuous  weather, 
after  losing  two  of  his  ships,  to  bear  away  with  the 
two  others  for  Jamaica.  W  ith  great  difficulty  he 
reached  a  harbo/  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island, 
where  he  ran  his  shi|»s  aground  to  prevent  their  foun- 
lering.  He  remained  upward  of  a  year  in  this  quar- 
ter, exposed  to  all  sorts  of  hardships,  the  governor  of 
llispanioln  refusing  to  relieve  him.  The  Indians 
were  at  first  disposed  to  be  unfriendly  ;  but  Columbus 
.•  lined  their  confidence  by  predicting  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  he  knew  was  about  to  happen. 
They  were  so  terrified  at  the  phenomenon,  that  they 
submitted  at  once  to  the  Spnuiards,  and  supplied  them 
w  ith  food  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  on  the 
island. 

As  Jamaica  produced  none  of  the  precious  metals, 
'Uo  Spaniards  treated  i;  with  neglect.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  began  a  settle- 
ment here  under  Juan  dc  Ksquivcl.  This  officer 
treated  the  natives  with  great  mildness,  and  employed 
them  in  planting  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  labors. 
His  successors  were  less  humane  and  considerate,  and 
ilie  same  cruelties  were  exercised  toward  these  un- 


happy beings  as  in  Hispaniola.  At  this  day,  caverns 
are  frequently  discovered  among  the  mountains, 
containing  human  bones,  the  misernbic  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  fled  to  these  lonely 
recesses  to  escape  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards,  ami 
here  perished  of  hunger.  The  population  of  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sixty  thousand.  They  were  so  completely  exter- 
minated! that  at  the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  not 
one  remained. 

Tho  city  of  St.  Jago  dc  la  Vega,  now  called  Span- 
ish Town,  was  founded  by  Diego  Columbus,  the  son 
of  the  great  navigator,  about  1530.  When  Portugal 
became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Jamaica  was 
transferred  as  a  possession  to  the  house  of  Braganza, 
and  many  Portuguese  colonists  settled  in  the  island. 
In  159(i,  a  body  of  English,  under  Sir  Anthony  Shir- 
lev,  made  a  descent  upon  Jamaica,  and  plundered  the 
capital.  A  similar  invasion  occurred  about  forty 
years  afterward.  Jamaica  was  retained  by  Spain, 
when  Portugal  revolted,  and  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  in  1610.  In  1655,  Oliver  Cromwell  sent 
an  expedition,  under  Admiral  Penn  and  Ocneral  Ven- 
ables,  against  IIis;»aniula.  The  undertaking  miscar- 
ried, but  the  armament  captured  Jamaica.  At  that 
time,  the  island  was  regarded  as  of  little  value  ;  but 
Cromwell  determined  to  colonize  it.  The  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  consisted  of  three  thousand  disbanded 
soldiers ;  and  Jamaica  was  kept  under  n  military 
government  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  When 
the  English  conquered  the  island,  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  led  a  life  of 
wild  freedom,  under  the  name  of  Maroon*.  They  were 
for  a  long  time  very  troublesome  to  the  English  plant- 
ers, with  whom  they  maintained  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  till  the  year  1738,  when  a  treaty  was  made 
by  which  they  were  allowed  their  freedom,  and  the 
possession  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land.  Under 
this  arrangement,  they  remained  peaceable  till  1775, 
when  a  new  Maroon  war  broke  out.  The  negroes 
were  at  first  successful,  but  at  length  the  English 
adopted  the  practice  of  the  Spaniard*  in  the  exterar 
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nation  of  the  natives.  They  obtained  bloodhounds  from 
Cuba,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Maroons  were  driven 
into  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  submit. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  transported  to  Nova 
Scotia.  After  this,  tho  island  remained  quiet,  and 
was  the  scat  of  an  active  and  profitable  commerce. 
In  1834,  alt  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  emancipated  by  act  of  parliament.  Ono  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  has  been  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  Jamaica. 

Porto  Rtco  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493; 
but  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt  to  settle  it  till 
151)9,  when  they  invaded  the  island  in  search  of  gold, 
under  Ponce  de  L«>on.    They  met  with  no  resistance 
'    from  the  natives,  who  had  been  fully  informed  of  the 
i    hard  fate  which  hud  befallen  their  neighbors  in  His- 
i    paniola.    At  first,  they  submitted  to  the  Spaniards, 
]    regarding  them  as  superior  beings  ;  but  a  little  inter- 
course having  convinced  them  that  the  invaders  were 
mere  mortal  men,  they  rose  in  insurrection,  and  massa- 
cred a  hundred  of  them.    Ponce  de  Leon  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  Indians,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.    During  the  struggle,  his  forces 
were  recruited  by  a  fresh  arrival  from  Hispaniola, 
which  caused  the  natives  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  massacred  were  come  to  life  again, 
i    Struck  with  superstitious  terror  by  this  impression, 
!    they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke,  and  subsequently  met 
|    with  the  fate  of  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  being 
;    (condemned  to  labor  in  searching  for  gold,  in  which 
i    they  all  miserably  perished.    After  its  depopulation, 
Porto  Rico  was  neglected  till  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.    A  new  era  of  prosperity  then  com- 
menced, and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and 
increasing  trade.    The  value  of  the  anttual  exports 
exceeds  four  millions  of  dollars.    Two  thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  this  island  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans.   Tho  capital,  San  Juan,  is  a  well-built  town, 
i    with  a  good  harbor,  strongly  fortified. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  appears  to  have  had  no  aboriginal  population. 
This  was  the  earliest  of  the  islands  settled  by  the 
English.    Some  families  established  themselves  here 
in  1627,  but  without  any  authority  from  the  govern- 
;  mcnt.     Two  years  afterward,  a  regular  English 
!    colony  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
!    their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  the  emi- 
grants who  left  England  to  escape  from  the  political 
troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.    The  English  have 
retained  possession  of  Burbadoes  to  this  day. 

Antigua  was  also  uninhabited  till  1628,  when  some 
i  Frenchmen,  who  fled  from  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's, came  to  reside  here.  No  regular  settlement, 
however,  was  made  till  1666,  in  which  year  Charles  II. 
made  a  grant  of  the  island  to  Lord  Willoughby,  who 
established  a  colony  here.  Nevis  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1628,  and  Montserrat  in  1632. 

St.  Christopher's  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  who  landed  in  this  island  on  the  same 
day,  in  1625.    At  first,  they  shared  it  between  them; 
but  in  1702,  the  English  expelled  their  neighbors, 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  assigned 
to  Great  Britain.  —  The  Virgin  Islands  arc  about 
.    sixty  in  number,  but  are  all  small.    At  first,  they 
were  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  English, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtle.    The  Eng- 
,  lish  ut  length  kept  permanent  possession  of  them,  and 
I  established  sugar  plantations.  —  Grenada  was  settled 


by  the  French  in  1651,  but  a  century  afterward  »«> 
seized  by  the  British,  and  confirmed  io  them  at  th? 
peace  of  1763. — Tobago  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in 
1632.    The  French  and  English  disputed  with  them 
the  possession  of  the  island,  and  finally,  in  1763,  i: 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  —  St.  Lucia  received  a 
colony  of  English  in  1639,  but  they  were  all  mast- 
ered by  the  natives.    The  French  next  attempted  a 
settlement,  but  with  no  better  success.    It  was  finally 
colonized  by  the  English.  —  Trinidad  was  first  seuJeo 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1535.    They  retained  possession 
of  it  till  1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
—  St.  Vincent's  and  Dominica  were  settled  bv  th<: 
French,  and  subsequently  acquired  by  the  English. 

The  Lucayos  or  Bahama  Islands,  as  we  hart? 
already  related,  were  the  first  part  of  the  western 
world  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  After  their  depopula- 
tion by  the  conquerors,  who  carried  off  the  inhabitant* 
to  work  in  the  gold  mines  elsewhere,  these  islands 
fell  into  total  neglect.  In  1629,  the  English  took 
possession  of  New  Providence,  but  were  expelU-d  l\ 
the  Spaniards  in  1641.  They  again  settled  here  m 
1666,  and  were  a  second  time  expelled,  in  17413. 
Thc  Bahamas  then  became  a  rendezvous  for  pi  ran-*, 
who  were  finally  suppressed  by  the  English,  undei 
Captain  Woodes  "Rogers.  The  islands  were  then  col- 
onized by  the  English,  and  remained  quietly  in  tLeir 
possession  till  1776,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  who  cap- 
tured New  Providence.  In  1781,  the  Spaniards  ag^m 
made  themselves  masters  of  these  islands  ;  but  the) 
were  retaken  by  the  English,  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  settled  by  the 
French,  in  1635. —  Deseada,  Mariegalante,  St.  Mae- 
tin's,  and  the  Saintes,  were  occupied  by  ihern  at  a 
later  date.  AH  these  now  belong  to  the  French.  — 
Curacoa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527  :  the 
Dutch  captured  it  in  1634,  and  retain  it  at  the  present 
day.  They  also  acquired  and  still  hold  St.  Eustasu 
and  Saba.  The  Danes  obtained  possession  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Csrz. 
and  still  hold  them.  The  Swedes  have  the  single 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  Bermudas  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  ->f 
the  West  Indies  ;  but  for  want  of  a  more  appropna'*: 
place,  they  may  be  described  here.  They  are  stint- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  the 
nearest  land  in  their  neighborhood.  .  They  nre  u;>- 
ward  of  four  hundred  in  number,  but  most  of  tf*-m 
are  mere  rocks.  Only  eight  of  them  are  of  any  rraJ 
importance.  They  were  discovered  in  1522,  by  Juaa 
Bcrmudcz,  a  Spaniard,  who  found  them  uninhabited 
Sir  George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  was  wrecked  .>n 
them  in  1609,  on  which  account  they  were  sometnon 
called  after  his  name.  He  built  here  a  small  ve><-»H 
of  cedar,  without  any  iron,  except  one  bolt  m  Th«r 
keel,  and  sailed  to  Virginia.  The  English  be^ao  "o 
settle  on  the  Bermudas  in  1612,  and  during  the  evil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  they  became  the  a.-.-}-, 
lum  of  many  distinguished  personages,  among  others 
the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  in  his  verse*  the 
beauty  of  their  aspect  and  the  felicity  of  their  cli- 
mate, spread  around  them  a  poetic  lustre.  The  Ber- 
mudas,  however,  have  never  been  the  scat  of  much 
commerce,  and  are  chiefly  important  to  Great  Britain 
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CHAPTER  D. 

Geographical  Sketch.  —  Political  Divisions.  — 
Historical  Outline. 

SonTH  America  is  a  large  peninsula,  attached  to 
North  America  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Parien.  It 
is  remarkable,  in  its  physical  structure,  for  its  long 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  its  numerous  volcanoes,  its 
vast  plains,  and  its  mighty  rivers. 

The  face  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  —  the  western,  middle,  and  eastern.  The 
western  part  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  or  plateau, 
elevated  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  crowned  with  a  vast  chain  of  insulated 
peaks  called  the  Andes,  several  of  which  are  volcanic, 
and  in  constant  activity.  The  middle  portion  lies  to 
the  east  of  this,  and  is  several  times  broader.  It  is  a 
great  expanse  of  country,  composed  of  marshy  and 
sandy  plains,  furrowed  by  three  magnificent  rivers 
and  their  numerous  branches.  The  eastern  portion, 
embracing  the  maritime  part  of  Brazil,  is  moderately 
elevated. 

The  climate  of  South  America  is  very  remarkable. 
In  the  low  and  level  parts,  near  the  equator,  the  tem- 
perature is  always  that  of  summer.  The  trees  arc 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  the  flowers  are  ever  in 
blossom,  and  the  fruits  ripen  at  all  seasons.  In  the 
elevated  plains,  the  temperature  is  cool  and  delight- 
ful, and  throughout  the  year,  the  climate  has  the 
charms  of  spring.  On  the  mountains  it  is  still  colder, 
ind  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  feet, 
winter  establishes  a  perpetual  dominion.  Thus,  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
nundred  miles,  are  three  distinct  zones,  each  having 
its  own  temperature,  and  its  peculiar  classes  of  trees, 
plants,  and  animals. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  of  South  An  prica 
are  the  tapir,  which  resembles  the  hog,  with  a  bng, 
flexible  snout,  which  it  uses  like  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
ohant ;  the  ant-eater,  which  feeds  on  ants  ;  the  llama, 


resembling  the  camel  ;  the  jaguar,  which  is  like  the 
African  panther  ;  and  the  condor,  a  species  of  vulture, 
and  the  largest  bird  of  flight.  Beside  these,  there  are 
numerous  monkeys,  parrots,  toucans,  alligators,  and  a 
variety  of  serpents.  The  birds  are  celebrated  for 
their  glowing  plumage. 

The  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ameri- 
ca nre  descendants  of  the  native  Indians;  some  of 
these  are  partially  civilized;  but  large  tribes  stilt 
wander  in  a  savage  state.  In  Terra  del  Fuego,  they 
arc  dwarfish,  and  seem  to  be  among  the  most  degrad- 
ed of  the  human  race.  There  nre  many  negroes  and 
mestizos,  especially  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The  rul- 
ing people  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  chiefly 
Spaniards,  who  maintain  the  manners  of  their  original 
country.  The  Catholic  religion  every  where  prevails. 
The  people  are  generally  ignorant ;  the  mass  are 
poor,  but  there  are  a  few  who  are  very  rich.  The 
country  is  destitute  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  travel- 
ling  is  generally  performed  with  horses  or  mules.  In 
the  free  states,  however,  there  is  a  general  tendency 
'  to  improvement.  South  America  presents  great  rich- 
ness and  variety  in  tho  vegetable  kingdom.  Among 
the  native  productions  are,  tho  India  rubber  tree, 
palms  of  various  kinds,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
kinds  of  wood  useful  for  carpentry  and  dyeing.  Coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  grains  of  various  kinds,  are 
abundantly  produced  by  cultivation.  The  mines  of 
South  America  have  been  celebrated  for  three  hun- 
dred years;  and  they  have  yielded  immense  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  gems.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles,  still  obtained,  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  though  the  mines  are  generally 
less  productive  than  formerly,  and  some  are  quite 
of  them  exhausted. 

The  Amazon  is  the  largest,  though  not  the  longest, 
river  in  tho  world.  Its  branches  spread  over  a  valley 
nearly  as  extensive  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it 
carries  as  much  water  to  the  ocean  as  all  the  rivers 
of  that  quarter  of  the  world  !  The  other  great  rivers 
are  the  Orinoco  and  the  La  Plata. 
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The  following  are  tho  present  political  divisions  of 
Souih  America :  — 
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On  his  first  and  second  voyages  to  America,  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  did  not  go  beyond  the  West 
Indies.  In  1498,  he  came  in  view  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Soon 
after,  Vespucci  and  Ojedn  explored  nearly  the  whole 
circuit  of  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Ca- 
bral,  a  Portuguese,  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  the  const  of  Brazil. 
On  tho  39th  of  September,  Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1519,  Magellan  first  circumnavi- 
gated the  southern  point  of  the  continent,  and  passed 
by  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific. 


The  whole  of  South  America  came  into  the  hands 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  which  was 
occupied  by  Portugal,  and  the  small  district  of  Guiana, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Holland,  England,  and  France. 
The  ancient  tribes  of  South  America  were  of  the  same 
general  stock  as  those  of  North  America,  and  they 
were  divided,  in  a  similur  manner,  into  numerous  bonds 
or  nations,  displaying  every  condition  of  society,  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized.  The  Spaniards  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  countries  they  discovered,  robbing, 
enslaving,  or  extirpating  the  natives  without  scruple  or 
remorse.  Peru,  a  populous  empire,  far  advanced  in 
the  arts,  was  subdued  by  Pizarro,  in  1535,  attended 
by  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  hardly  equalled  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Having  been  thus  conquered, 
the  several  portions  of  the  country  remained  as  royal 
provinces,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
till  the  present  century,  when  they  all  became  independ- 
cnt.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  republics  of 
South  America  have  not  been  successful,  owing,  doubt- 
less,  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  up- 
posed  to  progress  nnd  general  education,  has  pre- 
vailed in  them  all,  and  iu  most  has  been  established 
by  law. 


Jim  (Prnmiin.  Urnrjurla.  (Equator. 


CHAPTER  DI. 


The  Aborigines  of  New  Grenada — l.r^end 
of  Doehira — Spanish  Conquest — R<  eola- 
tion —  Republic  of  Colombia  —  Bolivar  — 
Formation  of  the  three  Rr publics  of  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Equador.* 

Tiik  republics  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  nnd 
Equador,  or  Ecuador,  comprised  the  kingdom  of  New 
Grenada  under  the  Spanish  government;  and  their 
history  is  therefore  combined  till  a  recent  period. 

*  f'rartaute  conaitta  in  p-trt  of  rax  Bant,  at  pltiM,  which  feed  n.illione 
of  bneer*  and  rattle.  Two  third*  of  tho  people  are  aey?o>a  ar.d  mi  led  run  ; 
oeie  half  of  I  he  reminder  ar*  while*  ;  end  the  rt  at  ar*  In  liana,  partially 
<•  ivilifH.  Cawwta-au,  lh*  capital,  l«  on  a  plain  threat  thonaend  IV c  I  aha* »  I  ho 
»-«•  I  of  Iha  a**.  In  1819,  II  w aa  rmt*d  by  mm  eartbqaaae,  which  audl»r.l» 
hjrtiHl  ion  Ihowaaaal  propta  In  lla  rnioa  Hollvar  waa  horn  at  t°>racca*  in  17S3, 
•r. .(  dkad  a*ar  <  artha-rna.  la  1-31,  baatuf  baat  hia  hlf h  popelarltT 

A>w  Orrmaaa  Include*  Iha  lalhmue  of  Darien  ,  ll  ronaiaia  «r  lofty  moan- 
taua*  and  eleaaud  plain*.   Tha  achabataa'f  ara  chiefly  or (tie*  uaa  laaiaoa, 

1:0 


Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  country 
was  divided  into  many  native  governments,  tho  sub- 
jects of  which  differed  essentially  from  each  other,  io 
manners,  policy,  nnd  civilization.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  all  the  native  tribes  was  that  of  the  Muyg. 
cits,  who  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the 
most  civilized.  Their  traditions  reached  back  to  a 
very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  most  remarka- 
ble point  in  their  traditional  history  was  the  mysteri- 
ous appearance  of  their  great  legislator,  Bochica,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  while  the  Indians  were  disputing 
about  the  choice  of  a  king,  Bochica  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  among  them.  He  is  described  as  a 
white  man,  clothed  in  long  garments,  and  wearing  a 
venerable  beard.  After  having  patiently  listened  to 
the  contending  parties,  he  advised  them  to  choose  Hun- 
cahua,  which  they  accordingly  did.  This  chief  is  said 
to  have  subdued  the  country  from  the  plains  of  San 
Juan  to  the  mountains  of  Opon. 

The  Muyscas  had  a  regularly  organized  society  : 
they  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  wore  cotton  gar- 
ments. They  owned  property  independent  of  each 
other,  on  which  taxes  were  levied  for  the  support  of 
government.  They  had  fixed  laws,  and  judges  appoint- 
ed to  execute  litem.  The  Zaque,or  Cacique,  was  treated 
with  great  reverence :  ho  was  carried  about  in  a  pal- 
anquin, attended  by  his  guards  and  courtiers.  Flow- 
ers were  strewn  along  the  ground  wherever  he  was  to 
pass.    The  people  never  approached  him  but  with 

with  a  email  population  of  w  hi  lea.  B*gtU,  tha  rapttal,  ta  irritated  on  aa 
elee-aled  plain,  elf  hi  the— awd  feet  aWr*  Iha  Ural  of  Iha  eoa.  Cavtta/eeaa 
la  the  principal  **apor1_ 

F^vadee-  d*ri»e*  Ita  nam*  from  the  KawaUr,  which  eroaiea  Quito,  tha 
eajnal.    Her*  ia  Cotoou i,  one  of  the  moat  terrific  of  rnlranuee.    (faii*.  - 
aated  on  the  ruina  of  ettlnrt  volranrare,  ia  Bin*  Ihoueand  fact  ahoae  Iha  I 
of  tha  .-*     Omamafm at  ia  on  tho  fwlf  of  lb*  eaaar  nana,  and  •*  4  ( 
eaaport.    Tha  pio*.«ef-«»*  of  Iha  anal,  and  tha  chare* law  of  the 
eearlj  the  tarn*  aa  ia  the  other  Columbiaa  atalaa 
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averted  countenance,  as  if  they  imagined  him  a  divin- 
ity, in  whose  face  they  dared  not  look. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  third  voynge  to  the  west  in  1498.  He  sailed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Orinoco,  along  the  coast  of 
Paria,  but  mode  no  settlement  there.  Alonzo  de  Oje- 
do,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  various  other  navigators, 
followed  Columbus  in  exploring  the  coast  in  this 
quarter.  Vespucci  gave  the  first  regular  description 
of  the  country  and  the  people  who  inhabited  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  he  fulsified  the  date  of  his  voyage,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent was  made  by  him ;  but  this  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  description  which  he  published  caused  the  name 
of  America  to  be  given  to  this  country. 

In  1508,  Ojeda  and  Diego  Nicuessa  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Spain  extensive  grants  in  this  country. 
The  northern  part  was  named  by.  them  Golden  Castile, 
and  afterwards  Tierra  Firmc  :  the  English  called  it 
the  Spanish  Main.  These  two  adventurers  sailed 
from  Hispaniola  in  1510,  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Ojeda  landed  at  Caramari,  where  the  city 
of  Carthagcna  was  afterward  built.  Here  he  impru- 
dently attacked  the  natives,  who  defended  themselves 
with  such  bravery  that  they  killed  almost  all  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  the  remainder  to  great  ex- 
tremity ;  but  just  ns  they  had  given  themselves  up  for 
lost,  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Nicuessa. 
The  settlement  at  Caramari  was  abandoned,  and 
another,  called  San  Sebastian,  was  begun  in  the  Gulf 
of  Darien.  Hero  the  colonists  were  soon  in  danger 
of  starving,  aud  Ojeda  sailed  for  Hispaniola  to  procure 
supplies.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  lost 
all  his  property,  and  soon  after  died  of  want. 

The  colony  being  reduced  to  great  distress,  most 
of  the  settlers  went  back  to  Caramari ;  but  meeting 
with  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola,  they  returned 
to  San  Sebastian.  Here  they  found  their  town  in 
ruins,  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians.  In  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  their  ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  but 
by  great  exertion  they  were  got  afloat  again,  and  the 
whole  colony,  by  the  advice  of  Nunez  dc  Balboa,  sailed 
to  the  River  of  Darien,  where  they  attacked  and  con- 
quered an  Indian  tribe,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which 
they  named  Santa  Maria  Antigua  del  Darien.  In 
the  mean  time,  Nicuessa  had  encountered  great  disas- 
ters in  attempting  to  establish  a  colony  at  Nombrc  de 
Dios.  He  was  solicited  to  come  to  Santa  Maria  and 
assume  the  government  On  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  found  the  colonists  involved  in  great  dissensions ; 
and  Nicuessa,  instead  of  being  made  governor,  was  sent 
to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  and  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Balboa  led  a  small  party  of  Spaniards  into  the  inte- 
rior on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  Indians  informed 
him  that  by  uscending  a  certain  mountain,  he  might 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Great  South  Sea.  Balboa  went 
up  the  mountain,  and  first  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
on  the  25lh  of  September,  1513.  He  pursued  his 
march  to  the  shore,  and  was  the  first  who  embarked 
on  that  ocean.  He  explored  a  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  isthmus  in  a  canoe,  and  on  his  return 
made  known  to  the  Spaniards  the  existence  of  another 
great  ooean  in  the  west.  In  1514,  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firme,  including  both  the  grants  of  Nicuessa 
and  Ojeda,  was  given  by  another  charter  to  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avita.  Under  the  government  of  this  per- 
son, Balboa  was  beheaded  for  being  concerned  in  a 
evolu    In  1518,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Vera- 


gua,  and  Darien,  was  explored  under  the  orders  of 
tvila,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was  founded.  In 
1536,  the  Spaniards,  under  Benalcazar,  invaded  the 
southern  part  of  New  Grenada,  from  Quito,  while 
Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  overran  the  northern 
district  from  Santa  Maria.  They  met  with  much 
resistance  from  the  natives,  but  finally  succeeded  io 
reducing  the  whole  country  to  submission.  It  received 
the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Neto  Grenada  in  1547. 
At  first  it  was  governed  by  a  captain-general :  this 
officer  was  exchanged  for  a  viceroy  in  1718,  restored 
in  1724,  and  again  exchanged  for  a  viceroy  in  1740. 

New  Grenada  never  attained  to  the  golden  fame 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and 
table  lands  became  the  scat  of  considerable  agricul- 
ture, and  a  tolerably  numerous  and  industrious  popu- 
lation was  gradually  formed  here.  It  was  in  this 
viceroyolty  that  the  spirit  of  independence  first  broke 
out,  after  it  had  been  long  secretly  forming  through- 
out Spanish  America.  As  early  as  1781,  the  intro- 
duction of  an  oppressive  tax  caused  a  revolt,  which 
for  some  time  bore  a  threatening  aspect.  This  time, 
however,  the  attempt  was  suppressed.  The  French 
revolution  caused  a  new  excitement ;  but  the  exertions 
of  the  government  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. The  discontents  of  the  people,  however, 
were  not  quieted  ;  and  General  Miranda,  a  native  of 
Caracas,  raised  a  body  of  adventurers  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1806,  lunded  with  them  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  viceroyalty,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ao 
insurrection.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  were 
so  slow  to  join  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  aban 
don  his  undertaking. 

But  at  length  a  revolution  burst  out  in  19 1Q 
The  Spanish  officers  were  deposed,  and  popular 
meetings  were  convened  to  organize  a  new  govern- 
ment. At  first  separate  republics  were  formed  it 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, in  the  mean  time,  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  recover  this  revolted  province.  They  sent 
successive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  Moni- 
lo,  one  of  their  ablest  generals.  Many  of  the  large 
towns  were  captured,  and  the  insurgents  were  driven 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks  of  the  Andes 
and  the  marshes  of  the  Orinoco.  The  control  of 
the  revolution,  however,  soon  became  engrossed  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual :  this  was  Simon  Bolivar, 
a  native  of  Caracas,  who  for  many  years  became 
the  most  prominent  and  powerful  man  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  geniia 
and  talent  for  command.  After  repeated  vicissitudes 
and  immense  bloodshed  and  suffering,  the  independent 
cause  triumphed.  In  November,  1823,  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  the  country.  Previous  to  this,  in  1819,  Ven- 
ezuela and  New  Grenada  had  been  united  into  one  gov- 
ernment, under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  first  general  congress  of  Colombia  met  at  Ro- 
sario  de  Cucuta  in  May,  1821.  Bolivar  was  elected 
president.  But  the  new  republic  was  soon  distracted 
by  civil  discords,  and  it  becamo  evident  that  a  central 
and  consolidated  government  was  unsuited  to  so  largt 
an  extent  of  territory.  The  people  of  Venezuela  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Colombian  constitution,  and  the 
disaffection  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tr* 
result  of  these  movements  was,  that  the  republic  <?/ 
Colombia  was  dismembered,  and  in  1831,  three  sep- 
arate governments  were  formed  out  of  it,  oanseiy. 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Equador. 

—  —  — 
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CHAPTER   D 1 1 . 

The  Ancient  Peruvians — yfanco  Capac  — 
Spanish  Conquest  —  Revolution  —  Forma- 
tion of  the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Peru,*  nn  empire  supposed  to  contain  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  n  small 
company  of  Spanish  adventurers,  under  the  direction 
of  Pizarro,  Almngro,  and  Luqiie.  The  chief  lender 
was  Pizarro:  he  crossed  the  iMhmus  to  the  Pacific, 
sailed  along  the  const,  and  landed  in  Peru  in  1531. 
At  this  juncture  the  nation  was  divided  by  n  civil  war 

*  Tba  ancient  Prruoana  bad  mad*  «;r*ul  pr.»;  i  ••  mntilis  liaaa.  'a  Kaj* 
tba  amral  of  ||m  flnaniar  la.  Acroaliiif  in  Ilia  1  .  1 1 1  .if  i  n  b  .  t«. 
Manco  ('apir  ami  Ina  »if*  Mam*  O  'l'a,  two  unknown  in  In rtaiala,  ran* 
■  mnif  tli*ni  in  llir  lhirt»*Mh  rotary,  ami  tir-t  iMfM  llwm  Ik*  n--  al  Ml' 

,.<  !•!.,   «;ti  nl'nr*.  ar<  •»>•■-  !■!'».  apmnn*.  ar*«T>n',  A*     T'*  a  pll»l 

fuunnVd  a  diaaatv  of  pfiace*  in  Para,  c-il!*d  /«/■•*.  I  b<  »  WW  I.  <  •  •..  !«■ 
lb*  cMMlcn'af  lb*  .un,  willed  laminar*  Vr  iiw  lb»*  rln.  I  il  it>  •  I  I  If   I*  lu- 

viana,  and  Una  r«,  al  rae*  wrfr  r>.  i  i«'  "i  lo  lo»*cmi.ri,  uiil.  II.*  **im 

ttVMl  people.     The  cmplf*  fiMjnd"il  *.»  Hi*  Jncaa  *a«  mi  |H>,.nl..Ui,  mart 

'ul,  and  a»*il  •ovrm».t.    |ta  rn  .!•»  it        *.  ■•  MitMi'lt  raawl  »'*l  unli  ll  at 

«»f  iKa  MVkMraaa.    |.>.l»ad  «f  th»  n*r  ■•«  apant.  to*  MouIt  *  .ra,  and  tbr  | 
fer.n  imta  rit*a  of  r.  Ii/iun  arbich  pr*,ail*»l  in  im;  the  I  »•!*•  f**  « -t-I-- .  ,  *|m«l  n. 
mililnro  aaj  J  h  -n*n--*n.-a  r*tfa*.l  in  Ik*  in.i'tuli.ma  nf  i  b*  P.  ruauoa.  t'wn- 
p«*t«  ofdar  aad  oVdi*nc*  *»*•*  *-t  ililiat..d  'lirnu^*.oa1  a  .ItMniui.m  itoca  ihm 

i  ...  •!  ind  i.  .••>.  in  *»i*nt.    TIm*  li.nl  <•••  ■•  •"full?  tahlaafaaj;  lb* 

aaatara  nf  lb*  ri«»ra  w»  r*  diaartrd  I  cbini  la  fir  lb-  c«j.<>  »•  of  irrlfa 
Itna  ;  moan!  una  »*»*  formed  mla  tnt.r»i  to  i*e«  Ira  th*  arater,  an.l  wal'a 
built  la  pfc*-nl  il  from  *•<■  >|*'T-  An  i»i#'i  I  raraai  an  raanatrvrlral  I.Pl.en 
liUKlral  miUa  in  I  njtb.  a* ruaa  •'>»  mount  *inc»iia  p .rt  of  llai  r.wal'jr,  na> 
aectinf  lb*  laao  rhi'  f  rati  ••  of  Call  •>»  and  I)  ntn,  an.1  a  iui!ier  af  lb.-  a  im* 
I""fijlh(  rannnf  p  ,r  .11*1  in  ll  al.mj  lb*  a»  ■-•■o  i-i.  Tfc»  M  Mil  IUW  dJaT thi 
Peruviana  dMaWtaal  f»*,l  kaMMM*,  'a  iri.||  a<  la(v>».  Tn-  ir  aajnaaM  alrur. 
lurra  aaara  n<4  l.iA*.  obl'h  araa  |  r  jS  Ut  o  «  n.j  la  lb'  freqiirnrj  nfrarlK- 
^uikva  in  tbia  count rr  ,  bat  lb*  m  *r*ia  »»f»  »*•*!»*,  an.1  f«<m.»ii  of 
immrnw  bWrka  of  atou*  arruialrljr  J..ml».l.  !*o«n»  .4  lh*«*  aM^luw.)  *no»- 
i...  i.  -i  «-r«  of  froiin.l,  and  »er»  MVMaal  Imo  »n  infirm  of  aaarlaaabta.  la 
nn.  af  lham,  »bi*h  ta  »*l  alaodmr,  I la  inrna  f..r  6»  -  ll«.n«an.l  •*•»". 
Uull  »aa  T*ry  abamlaol  in  P*ni.  Th»  two  »r*al  rili*«  ..fl'ii/m  aaal  Qin'.. 
a*»un.lrd  in  atatrlr  Imikhnfa.  rnara  of  »l..eh  arrf*  IwMkl)  a«'ori».l  oiib 
,|,|  anJ  .ilrrr.  rh*  P.  rial  ana  ha.l  a»itl>*r  biltara  rxx  bi.ni.li  phira,  but  . 
ma. I*  «•*  nffmif,  of  knollad  eard,  to  pr*a*nr»  tb*  nvn-ora  "mi.. 

^lo<b>rn  P*ru  ron.lata  of  lofty  taM*  l  inda.  rrpoaiil  Inj  lb*  Aaali  a,    TW  I 
anal*  ia  ruihl,  and  tb»  plaina  an?  feml*.  Th*  rntora  of  P»ra  ar*  .nil  n<b  In 
/  t  I  anil     la»r,  tbaoch  lh*y  baatj  bran  drain*d  lorlhr.*  ranluiaaa  by  lb* 
a»»n--*of  Kafup*ana. 

f..«aa.  In*  rapnal,  araa  fuancbrd  b*  Plrarm,  *»d  la  nino  mib?a  frora  lb*)  Pa- 
rrfi*.  It  aSaonda  in  apl*ndid  eirarrba*.  loadaat  atilb  ornaaueuU  of  (okl  a»l 
a.l>»r.    'Ill*  rliautara  that  oCjarpatual  ftjmnwr. 

Catoa  la  tn  bandrad  aad  tfljr  mil*a  ao«ih-*«at  of  I>m»,  and  baa  mm 
m.M.ivmi  ruin,  of  ila  anrwnt  alrorturra,  rapociaJlf  of  lb*  'IVn.pl*  nf  ll»a 
f*ain,  avadtk  oaa  Iba  cbiof  aaal  of  Panitlan  ararahip.  Wl*an  la»*n  b»  Pt- 
»,r^,  in  I.V34.  Ibta  fit*  con I. mad  aa  alasoal  lacradiU*  aanvuat  of  itl»*r, 
fid.  aad  or  a<i..ua  ataaaa. 


oetwcen  ibe  sons  nf  the  deceased  Inca.  Huascar,  the 
elder,  wns  delhrooed  by  his  brother  Atnhualpa,  and 
detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced 
into  the  country  with  the  profcttrd  design  of  acting  as 
a  mediator,  but  with  the  pcrfidioiis  purpose  of  making 
liiue-i  ll  uiii^i  r  of  Atahualpn,  as  Cortez  had  seized 
the  unfortunate  Montezuma.  He  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberation,  and 
with  as  little  compunction,  ns  if  he  were  engaged  in 
the  most  honorable  enterprise  When  the  Sjianinnls 
npproBchrd  the  capital,  die  Inm  was  easily  ju  rsuadcd 
in  consenl  to  an  interview,  and  he  visited  the  invaders 
with  n  barbarous  magnificence,  w  hioh  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
restraint. 

When  Atnhoalpa  reached  the  Spanish  camp,  he 
was  nddn-sM'd  by  V:i!v«  rde,  the  chaplain  of  the  expo 
dition,  in  a  long  discourse,  in  which  the  priest  expa- 
tinted  upon  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion, and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  then 
informed  the  Incn  that  Pope  Alexander  had  be- 
stowed the  dominion  of  Peru  upon  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  that  tlie  Inca  must  immediately  embrace 
Christianity,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  that 
monarch.  Atnhualpa,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
quite  astonished  at  n  speech  so  alrsurd,  and  inquired 
where  the  priest  had  learned  such  wonderful  things. 
"  In  this  book,"  replied  Valverde,  offering  him  his 
Breviary.  The  Inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  tho 
leaves,  and  put  it  to  his  car.  "This  tells  me  nothing," 
he  exclaimed,  flinging  it  to  the  ground.  The  priest 
in  real  or  feigned  indignation,  immediately  cried  out. 
"Blasphemy  I  blasphemy!  To  arms!  to  arms! 
Christians,  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word  !  " 
This  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted  : 
nil  was  ready  for  the  assault ;  the  trumpet  immediate- 
ly sounded  a  charge,  and  tho  artillery  and  musketry 
opened  a  heavy  fire;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  thf 
unarmed  multitude,  who  could  moke  uo  defence,  and 
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Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  Spanish  camp,  while  his  captors,  after  massacring 
thousands  of  the  helpless  natives,  loaded  themselves 
with  rich  plunder. 

The  unhappy  Inca  attempted  to  obtain  his  liberty  by 
offering  an  immense  sum  of  gold  for  his  ransom  ;  but 
I'izarro,  after  receiving  the  gold,  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death.  Atahualpa  was  thereupon  subjected  to  a 
mock  trial,  and  then  strangled.  The  Spaniards,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Inca,  quarrelled  among  themselves 
about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  the  Peruvians 
took  advantage  of  the  discord  to  raise  a  formidable 
insurrection ;  but  this  was  quelled  after  a  great  effu- 
sion of  blood.  The  leaders  in  the  conquest  came  to 
a  violent  end.  Almagrowas  put  to  death,  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  by  his  associate  I'izarro,  and  the  latter  was 
assassinated  shortly  afterward  by  the  son  of  Almagro. 
The  country  was  disturbed  by  factions,  and  it  was 
not  till  u  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the 
conquest,  that  the  royal  authority  was  fully  established 
in  Peru.  Most  of  the  large  cities  in  this  c  umtry  were 
founded  by  I'izarro.  Among  these  \va?  Lima,  the 
capital,  which  soon  rose  to  great  wealth. 

The  Spanish  authority  was  more  firmly  established 
in  Peru  than  in  any  oilier  part  of  South  America. 
The  government,  also,  was  more  iniquitous  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  conquered  race.  The  mines  were,  from 
tho  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only 
object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Indians  were  compelled  to  work  in  them  by  a 
system  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  which  destroyed 
every  year  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  laborers.  They 
submitted  passively  to  the  dreadful  oppression  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1780,  they  rose  in 
rebellion  under  Tupac  Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  I  was,  and  were  not  quieted  until  the 
country  had  been  filled  with  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion, and  all  its  resources  utterly  exhausted. 

Another  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  Peru  in 
1805.  The  chief  leader  in  this  design  was  L'bulde, 
an  eminent  jurist.  A  considerable  party  entered  into 
his  schemes;  but  before  they  could  be  matured,  the 
government  took  the  alarm.  Ubaldc  and  eight  of  his 
adherents  were  seized  and  put  to  death,  and  upward 
of  a  hundred  others  were  oiled.  The  particulars  of 
this  plot  were  never  fully  divulged,  but  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  independence  was  the  object.  After  the 
suppression  of  this  attempt,  Peru  remained  tranquil, 
though  the  disaffection  of  the  people  was  by  no  means 
removed.  The  neighboring  provinces  engaged  in  the 
war  of  independence  at  a  much  earlier  date ;  and  at 
length  the  Chilians,  having  defeated  tho  Spaniards  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Maypu,  in  1818,  conceived  the 
design  of  securing  their  independence,  by  expelling 
them  from  Peru.  A  naval  armament  was  accord- 
ingly fitted  out  in  1819,  and  commenced  hostilities 
by  blockading  the  Peruvian  ports  and  capturing 
their  ships.  It  was  commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
an  English  adventurer,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
crew  were  English  and  Americans.  In  August,  1820, 
a  land  expedition  of  five  thousand  men,  called  the 
Liberating  Army,  under  General  San  Martin,  embarked 
at  Valparaiso  for  the  invasion  of  Peru.  They  landed 
at  Pizco,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Lima,  on 
the  11th  of  September.  After  a  campaign  of 
little  bloodshed,  San  Martin  entered  Lima  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1821,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
the  independence  of  Peru  was  formally  declared. 


Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  surrendered  in  the  following 
year.  But  the  revolution  was  marked  by  many  ncs- 
situdes :  the  royalists  gained  some  advantage  over 
their  opponents  ;  the  Peruvians  solicited  aid  from  the 
Colombians,  and  Bolivar  marched  into  Peru  with  a 
strong  force.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  at  length  were  finally  overthrown  at  Ava- 
cucho  in  December,  1821.  This  was  the  last  eSbr 
of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  South 
America,  although  the  castle  of  Callao  held  out  tit. 
January,  1826,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Peruvians 


View  of  Polu>l. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Bolivar,  the  district  of 
Upper  Peru  was  erected  into  an  independent  state,  and 
named  Bolivia.*  A  constitution  was  formed  under 
his  auspices,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  Bo- 
livia for  life.  In  1826,  he  managed  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  in  Peru,  where  it  added 
greatly  to  his  power,  as  it  not  only  confirmed  him  in 
the  government  of  the  country  for  life,  but  likewise 
allowed  him  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  released 
him  from  all  responsibility  for  his  actions.  This  arbi- 
trary government  proved  highly  distasteful  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  they  seized  the  occasion  when  Bolivar 
was  absent  in  Colombia  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Io 
January,  1827,  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in 
Peru.  The  Bolivian  constitution  was  annulled,  and  a 
*;w  government  formed,  combining  the  properties  of 
o  federal  and  a  central  system,  with  a  president  cho- 
sen for  four  years,  a  national  congress,  and  separate 
provincial  governments.  From  this  lime,  Peru  has 
remained  distinct  from  Bolivia,  but  the  country  has 
been  perpetually  distracted  by  parties  struggling  far 
power,  and  by  civil  wars  and  revolutions  grow  ing  out 
of  tho  conflicts  of  these  parties.  The  government, 
though  nominally  republican,  is  commonly  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  party  leaders,  struggling  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  power. 

*  In  Bolivia,  the  Andes  rise  lo  their  g realm  elevation  ;  east  It***  *,  4aaf 
■  he  pinnacle  ol  Sorelo,  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  >i*i  ,i«m,  frmx. 
or  nearly  fir*  n)llea,in  height.  Here,  also,  ia  llliniani.  which  lelaute  Uai 
elevaled.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  ia  rough  aaat  aiiiiiim  — 
There  are  eilcneive  »»lle»a,  whirhare  marked  with  fertility.  Tic  tbaaaea*, 
in  the  high  ground*,  ia  cold  and  variable  ;  on  the  pUine  it  •*  mi  hi  uai  Mia- 

hrimia.    Between  the  Andea  and  the  ocean  la  the  Uc.erl  of  * ' ~  -  thmwm 

hundred  milea  in  length,  and  encoding  into  I'hili.  1  mean,  thai  t«Jy  rmm- 
eiderable  lake  in  South  America,  is  partly  In  Bolivia.  It  aa  rsatrarfcaLle  aw 
containing  the  itland  upon  which  Manco  Capne,  the  rounder  of  iw  iai  mm ■ 
1'eiuvian  empire,  ia  said  first  to  have  appeared  to  the  lahahiieatn,  to  eaaaafc 
them  tho  aru  of  civiliration,  and  the  eublime  worship  of  the  earn,  faaaaai 
la  aituated  on  the  aouthrrn  declivity  of  the  Cerro  del  FeUm,  aaat,  kwaaai 
thirteen  ihouaand  two  hundred  and  silly-tare  feet  above  the  laved  ad  tho  ri. 
la  the  most  elevated  town  00  the  globe.  The  silver  aniora,  the  aaaaat  ce» 
bra  ted  in  the  world,  are  said  lo  have  been  first  d  recovered  by  a  aaeee.  warn 
was  dun  Ling  the  mountain  in  purr  oil  of  1  mil  animal 
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Spanish  Conquest  of  Chili  —  Wan  villi  the 
Araucanians —  Revolution  —  -  Formation  nf 
the  Republic  of  Chili  —  Description  of  Pat- 
agonia. 

THK  Spanish  conquerors,  a*  soon  as  tliey  had  effect- 
eil  the  subjugation  of  Peru,  undertook  an  ex|»edition 
against  Chili.-  In  1535,  Almagro  collected  a  force 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards  and  fifteen 
thousand  Peruvian  Indians,  and  set  out  for  llwi  inva- 
sion. There  were  but  two  rotflea  which  led  to  Chili, 
and  both  were  then  regarded  as  almost  impassable. 
The  first  ran  along  the  sea-shorn,  across  the  burning 
sands  of  lt»  desert  of  Atacama,  which  afforded  neither 
water  nor  any  other  means  of  subsistence  for  a  tniv 
eller.  The  other  road  led  aeross  steep  mountains 
of  prodigious  height,  covered  with  per|»ctual  snows. 
The.sc  difficulties  did  not  discourage  Almagro,  and  he 
determined  upon  the  latter  route  as  licing  the  shortest. 
In  this  attempt  the  invaders  encountered  the  most 
dreadful  sufferings  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Span- 
in  rd»  and  ten  thousand  of  the  Indians  perished  from 

•  M.-Vrr,  I'IhIi  m.  narrow  Ind  .W-J  lh«  BwWiy  — <!  <■■■  I  wOt* 
Itwj.  Tl«.  rllmalr  |«  tnr  ;  (h.  top.  of  lh.<  Anu>t  *r«  r«%»r~l  oilh  prrnol- 
ual  aiaow.  Tlwrr  «r»  numrrnu*  pUi»<  mill  tutimant  |>niurr*  'I  aora  »r» 
mire**  tvf  rxoprt ,  ful.l,  jn.1  ul*»r.  V«li"at«"«v>  i»  Ik*  i>rin<i|«I  n«m«rrU' 
eHjr    in  Cfcm.  ^  l.a*crp<Mia  >•  •ituatr.l   m  of  laa  fm. -i  \mjm  m  Houln 


cold.  Almagro  readied  Cliili,  but  the  state  of  affaire 
in  \*Ot%l <  :om  pcllcd  him  to  return  without  effecting  the 
conquest  of  t lie  country  which  he  had  invaded. 

A  second  Spanish  army,  under  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
invaded  Chili  in  1541.  The  country  was  found  peo- 
pled by  a  nice  of  natives  very  different  from  the 
unwnilikc  and  pusillanimous  Peruvians.  The  most 
distinguished  tribe  were  the  Araucanians,  the  brav- 
est  and  most  martial  of  all  the  South  American 
nation*.  Valdivia  found  his  progress  through  the  coun- 
try constantly  obstructed  by  the  activity  and  courage  of 
his  enemies."  The  wnr  of  invasion  lasted  for  ten  years  : 
some  districts  were  overrun  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
natives,  harassed  by  repeated  losses,  reluctantly  submit- 
ted ;  but  most  of  tlrcm  obstinately  persisted  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberty.  The  Araucanians  resisted  al 
the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  Their 
great  lender  was  Caupolican,  whose  exploits  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  Spanish  poets  Ercilla  and  Lope  dc 
Vega,  [lis  military  skill  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
win  lhn<  of  more  civilized  nations.  He  formed  thirteen 
companies  of  a  thousand  men  each,  and  arranged  them 
according  to  a  system  of  tactics  invented  by  himself. 
The  n  welly  of  this  mode  of  fighting  disconcerted  the 
.Spnnrmls;  nnd  in  one  of  the  battles,  Valdivia  main- 
tained a  severe  struggle  against  the  forces  of  Caupoli- 
can, wit.' tout  gaining  any  advantage.  The  Spaniards, 
wearied  with  tho  length  of  the  contest,  retreated 
toward  M  defile,  which  they  judged  an  advantageous 
plnee  for  defence  ;  but  the  Araucanians  did  not  allow 
them  sufficient  time  to  secure  their  retreat.  Caupoli- 
can detached  a  strong  body  of  men  to  march  through 
by-way*  ai  d  take  possession  of  the  defile,  while  he 
pushed  on  and  followed  close  upon  the  retiring  Span- 
iards with  so  much  piccnution  and  skill,  that  the  whole 
Spanish  foice  was  sui rounded  and  defeated.  Valdivia 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Caupolicnu,  who  was  willing  to  spare  his  life,  but 
unothcr  chieftain  struck  him  dead  with  a  club.  It  is 
said  that  the  Indians  poured  melted  gold  down  his 
throat,  exclaiming,  "Glut  thyself  with  that  metal  of 
which  thou  art  so  fond." 

Valdivia  had  founded  the  city  which  bears  his  name, 
and  those  of  Conception  and  Quillota.  The  Arauca- 
nians ravaged  the  Spanish  settlements,  after  this  vic- 
tory, burning  the  cities  and  towns,  nnd  compelling  the 
inhabitants  to  escape  northward.  The  invaders  would 
have  lieen  completely  expelled  from  Chili,  had  they 
not  ps;eived  timely  nssistancc  by  large  reinforce- 
ments from  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  defend  their 
remaining  ports,  and  recover  some  of  those  which 
thev  had  lost.  These  fatal  hostilities  were  renewed, 
as  tire  S|ianiards  attempted  to  extend  their  conquests. 
Many  Moody  Imtlles  were  fought,  and  for  a  long 
co'irse  of  years  the  war  was  interrupted  only  by  short 
truces.  Caupolican  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  put  to  death  at  the  stake  in  the  most  bar- 
Iwrous  manner  ;  but  the  Araucanians  were  never 
subdued  nnd  continue  to  maintain  their  independence 
in  the  southern  pait  of  Chili  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  Chili  remained  a 
Spanish  colony,  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  I 
Dutch  -nd  English  to  form  settlements  hers,  but  with 
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ivjt  success.  At  first,  the  colonial  authority  of  Peru 
was  extended  over  this  country  but  in  1567,  Chili  was 
separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain- 
general,  depcndcnl  solely  on  the  king  of  Spain. 

A  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in  Chili,  as 
early  as  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
seizure  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  The  cap- 
tain-general was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  general 
congress  convened,  which  issued  a  decree  permitting 
all  penOM  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  change  in  the 
government  to  leave  the  country,  with  their  property, 
within  six  months.  The  new  government,  however, 
were  soon  beset  with  difficulties.  A  royalist  ton  e  w  as 
despatched  from  Peru  to  suppress  the  revolutionary 
movement.  Much  discord  existed  in  the  insurgent 
party,  on  which  account  the  Peruvian  army  was  enabled 
to  defeat  their  forces,  and  drive  them  across  the  Andes 
toward  Mcndoza.  San  Martin,  the  governor  of  that  city, 
received  and  supported  them,  and  soon  after  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  armies  in  that  part 
of  South  America.  He  assembled  a  large  force,  and 
in  January,  1817,  marched  across  the  Andes  into  Chili. 
Ho  met  the  royalist  army  at  Chacabuco,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  obtained  u  decisive  victory.  lie 
pursued  his  conquering  march  to  Santiago,  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  The  Span- 
ish forces  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  port 
of  Conception. 

The  viceroy  of  Peru,  however,  resolved  upon  making 
a  desperate  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power 
in  Chili.  He  collected  all  his  disposable  troops,  and 
sent  them  to  reen force  those  at  Conception.  This 
combined  army  obtained  at  first  some  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  Chilians;  but  at  length  at  the  battle 
of  Maypu,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  the  Spanish  army 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  the  independence  of 
Chili  secured.  At  first,  the  authority  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  OTIiggins,  nn  officer  in  the  nrmy  of  San 
Martin,  who  governed  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Direc- 
tor ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  attempted  to  rule  by  a 
self-elected  senate,  and  became  unpopular;  in  conse- 
quence of  w  hich,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  authori- 
ty in  1823  to  General  Ramon  Freyre.  In  January, 
1826,  the  archipelugo  of  Chiloc,  which  till  then  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  submitted  to 
the  government  of  Chili.  In  1827,  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution ;  but  after  a  period  of 
dissension,  the  country  became  quiet,  and  has  since 
been  prosperous. 

For  several  years  the  frontiers  of  Chili  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  depredations  of  a  Spanish  outlaw  named 
Benavides,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Araucanian  Indians,  and  desolated  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  the  commission  of  bloody  atroci- 
ties, unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  savage  warfare.  His 
continued  successes,  and  the  authority  which  he  had 
acquired  over  the  Indians,  induced  him  to  think  him- 
self a  powerful  monarch,  and  he  attempted  to  establish 
a  navy.  He  captured  several  English  and  American 
vessels  which  touched  upon  the  coast  for  supplies,  and 
made  himself  muster  of  a  large  amount  of  property, 
arms,  and  military  stores.  The  Spaniards  encouraged 
him  in  his  piracies  and  murders,  and  furnished  him 
with  troops  and  artillery.  But  his  career  of  blood  was 
at  length  cut  short  by  the  Chilians,  who  despatched  an 
exjwdition  against  him  in  October,  1821.  Arauco,  his 
•ttronghold,  was  taken,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and 
Bennvidc*  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He 


was  captured  shortly  after,  tried,  and  executed 
February,  1822. 


On  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  coast,  are  a  group  of  islands, 
called  Juan  Fernandez.  These  took  their  name  from 
a  Spanish  navigator  who  discovered  them.  The  Buc- 
caneers made  them  a  place  of  resort,  during  the  *e*en- 
teenth  century.  In  1705,  a  Scotch  sailor  named  Al- 
exander Selkirk  was  put  on  shore  here,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  His  adventures  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Patagonia,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  South 
America,  is  a  desolate  region,  and  can  hardly  be  snid  to 
have  a  history.  It  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1518. 
This  navigator  drew  considerable  attention  to  the  coun- 
try, by  the  description  he  gave  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
he  represented  as  of  a  gigantic  size.  Many  other  voy- 
agers, who  visited  Patagonia  nAerward,  confirmed  these 
descriptions.  Captain  Byron,  who  saw  the  Patagooians 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  stated  that  many 
of  them  were  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height.  These 
accounts,  however,  were  contradicted  by  other  persons, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  much  exag- 
geration in  the  first  descriptions.  For  n  long  time,  very 
little  was  actually  know  n  of  these  people ;  but  within 
the  present  century,  Patagonia  has  been  more  accurate- 
ly explored  by  various  voyagers  and  travellers.  Con- 
tain Fitzroy,  of  the  British  discovery  ships  Adventure 
and  Beagle,  visited  this  country  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  furnished  the  most  occurate  account  of 
the  people,  which  we  possess.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, the  Patagonians,  though  not  altogether  the  race 
of  giants  which  they  have  been  represented,  are  yet  i 
people  of  uncommon  height.  The  people  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  on  the  contrary,  are  represented  as  % 
crable,  weak  race,  of  small  stature 
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WlW  Cltk.  «ilh  lb*  IjMaO. 

Diteorery  and  Conquest  of  La  Plata  —  Revo- 
lutinn  ami  Establishing  n !  of  the  Argentine 
Rrpublir.  —  Paraguay.  — Establishments  of 
li:c  Jesuits  —  Revolution  —  Dictatorship  of 
Dr.  Francia  —  Uruguay.  —  Separation  from 
huenos  Ay  res —  War  with  the  Brazilians. 

The  great  river  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata*  or 
4  River  of  Silver,"  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Juan  de  Solis,  in  1515.  Sebastian  Cabot,  the 
discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  made  a  voyage  to  this 
quarter,  in  the  serv  ice  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1530, 
nnd  sailed  up  the  river.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  La 
Plata,  because,  among  the  spoils  of  a  few  Indians  killed 
by  the  Spaniards,  some  ornaments  of  silver  were 
found.  lie  built  a  fortress  here,  and  returned  to 
Spain,  leaving  n  garrison  behind,  who  were  all 
massacred  by  the  natives. 

Another  e.\|>edition,  led  by  Mendoza,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1535.  The 
Indians  besieged  this  place,  and  the  Spaniards,  to 
avoid  starvation,  were  compelled  in  the  following 
year  to  abandon  it,  and  proceed  farther  up  the  river, 
where  they  founded  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay.  The 
natives  continued  hostile,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  order 
to  gain  their  friendship,  took  wives  from  among  the 
Indian  women.  By  these  intermarriages  was  be- 
gun the  race  of  Mestizoes,  which  in  process  of  time 
became  so  common  in  South  America.  The  thirst 
of  gold  p«  r|)ctuated  the  cruelty  of  tin;  Spaniards,  even 
after  the  connections  which  they  had  formed  ;  but 
their  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  fruitless.  The 
situation  of  Asuncion  was  unfavorable  for  obtaining 
supplies  from  Spain.   Several  ships  which  were  bring- 
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ing  troops  and  ammunition  were  lost  in  the  river,  and  at 
length  the  settlers  were  compelled,  by  orders  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  city 
was  accordingly  rebuilt  in  1580.  Some  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  submitted  to  the  Spaniards : 
those  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  liberty  re- 
moved to  a  distance,  as  the  Spanish  settlements  were 
extended.  Buenos  Ayres  derived  its  first  importance 
from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  into  the  immense 
plains  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  multiplied  with 
astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures.  The  hides 
of  these  animals  soon  became  a  great  staple  of  com- 
merce, and  continue  so  at  the  present  day. 

On  its  first  settlement  this  country  was  attached  to 
the  government  of  Peru.  The  Jesuits  established  their 
missions  here  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  converting  the  Indians  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  reclaiming  them  from  a  savage  life.  In 
the  course  of  a  century,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  natives  of  different  tribes  were  collected  together 
in  villages  and  communities,  where  they  were  gov- 
erned with  strict  discipline  by  their  spiritual  teachers. 
When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  Indian  establishments  were 
broken  up  or  fell  into  decay.  In  1778,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  separated  from  Peru,  and  erected  into  a  viceroy- 
ally,  including  all  the  Spanish  provinces  cast  of  the 
Andes ;  these  limits  embraced  Upper  Peru,  with  \\w 
mines  of  Potosi,  which  rendered  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  the  most  important  division  of  South 
America,  next  to  Mexico. 

The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  among  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  Americans  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  throw  otT  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country.  In 
1806,  when  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
British  government  sent  an  expedition  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  captured  that  city  by  surprise.  But 
after  holding  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  days,  the 
enptors  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  An  attempt 
of  the  British  to  regain  it  was  triumpltantly  repulsed 
by  the  inhabitants  in  1808.  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
ward seized  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  endeavored  by  his 
emissaries  to  induce  the  Spanish  Americans  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  change  of  dynasty.  But  the  Buenos 
Ayreans  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  and  in 
1810,  they  organized  a  new  government,  which  recog- 
nized Ferdinand  VII.  ns  a  sovereign,  but  was  in  reality 
independent.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  Monte  Video  resisted 
the  authority  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  subdued  by 
General  Artigas,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  polit- 
ical authority  in  Monte  Video,  and  made  himself  an 
independent  chief. 

The  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  tempted  by  the  intes- 
tine discords  of  their  neighbors,  invaded  the  country 
and  seized  Monte  Video,  with  the  whole  of  tins  territo- 
ry cast  of  the  river,  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This 
invasion  was  resisted  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans  vigorous- 
ly and  successfully,  and  the  Brazilians  were  com- 
pelled to  evocuate  the  territory  which  they  had  occu- 
pied. The  Banda  Oriental  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  Paraguay  detached  itself  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Dr.  Francia.  , 
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The  other  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty,  with  the 
exception  of  Upper  Peru,  held  a  general  congress  at 
Tucuman  in  March,  1816,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  independent  republic  was  established,  under  tho 
title  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  constitution  first  established  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  government  has  since 
undergone  many  changes,  and  the  country  has  hardly, 
at  any  time,  been  free  from  civil  war  nnd  public  dis- 
turbances.   The  chief  authority  was  long  in  the 


hands  of  General  Rosas,  who  exercised  all  the 
of  a  dictator  ;  but  he  has  recently  been  drivi 
tho  country. 

The  population  of  the  United  Provinces 
one  million  eight  hundr  i  thousand.  Buenos  Ayres 
the  capital,  stands  on  the  southern  shore 'of  trie  La 
Plata.  It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built  of  brick, 
and  has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of  this  country. 


^araguoq  anil  $rogoatj. 
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Dr.  C  ispnr  Rodrigo  Fnnria. 

Discovery,  History,  and  Insurrection. 

The  republic  of  Paraguay  •  is  bounded  north  and 
east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Uruguay  and  Ln  Plata,  and 
west  by  La  Plata  and  Bolivia.  The  northern  part  is 
mountainous  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  savannas 
and  wooded  plains,  interspersed  with  hilly  tracts.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertilo  portions  of 
South  America. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foundation  of 
Asuncion  in  this  country,  as  early  as  1536.  This  set- 
tlement, however,  made  very  little  progress;  and  Par- 

•  Tbe  >ul|  of  Pararnay  i«  fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful.  Male,  or 
Parasu  ,r  tea,  u  large!*  cnltieatrd.  and  much  need  be  the  inhabitant*.  Ad- 
emption u  (he  Capital. 


aguay  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history  for  i 
time  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
try  was  included  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  it  obtained  notice  in  the  last  century  chiefly  from 
Indian  establishments  formed  here  by  the  Jesuits. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Paraguay  had 
contained  a  great  number  of  native  tribes,  who  lived 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  upon  wild  fruits  and 
honey,  which  were  found  in  great  abundance  in  tlw 
forests.  Foi  more  than  a  century  the  Spaniards 
laid  waste  I  hit  country  by  their  wars  with  the  natives, 
whose  enmity  they  perpetuated  by  even'  species  of 
cruel  treatment,  when  the  Jesuits  conceived  the  «?esigrj 
of  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  savages  by  a  system 
of  conciliation  and  friendly  offices.  The  scheme 
which  they  finally  determined  on  was  m  draw  them 
out  of  the  forest,  in  which  they  had  dispetj*exl  hem- 
selves  to  escape  the  merciless  swords  of  the  Spaniu.'d*, 
nnd  collect  them  in  villages  at  a  safe  distance  fioro 
the  Spanish  settlements.  This  scheme  was  crowned 
with  great  success.  The  Jesuits  penetrated  into  the 
forests  in  search  of  the  natives,  and  prevailed  upon 
great  numbers  of  them  to  renounce  their  old  customs 
and  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
The  eslnblishments  thus  formed  were  models  of  their 
kind :  the  Indians  paid  implicit  obedience  to  ther 
spiritual  direction  ;  the  utmost  order  and  regulnriTy 
of  government  was  established  among  them. 

The  Jesuits  had  the  wisdom  to  civilize  the  savages 
in  some  measure  belbie  they  attempted  to  convert 
them  to  a  religion  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  understand  while  under  the  influence  of  their  savage 
notions.    They  did  not  pre.end  to  make  them  avowed 
Christians,  till  they  had  made  them  feel  in  some 
degree  like  men.    As  soon  as  they  had  succeeded 
in  gathering  them  into  communities,  they  cxervd 
themselves  to  provide  every  thing  for  their  subsistence- 
nnd  comfort.     In  this  manner,  by  rendering  them 
contented  and  tractable,  they  found  it  much  easier  to 
persunde  them  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  Tb« 
Jesuits  imitated  the  example  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  in 
the  division  of  the  land  into  three  portions,  —  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  for  the  public,  and  for  individuals,  Th-~\ 
encouraged  working  for  orphans  an  I  destitute  people  . 
they  rewarded  meritorious  actions  ;  (hey  inspected  t*x 
morals  of  the  people  ;  they  promoted  industry,  educate-.! 
the  children, and  taught  them  losing  hymns,  while  they 
marched  in  long  processions.    The  use  of  money 
unknown  in  the  Jesuit  establishments,  for  those  who 
exercised  mechanical  trades  deposited  their  works  in 
the  public  warehouses.     They  were  supplied  wu- 
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ihe  common  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  labors  of 
tho  husbandmen.  After  the  example  of  the  Incos, 
i  the  Jesuits  established  a  thcocratical  government,  with 
;  an  ndclitional  feature  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  religion  : 
this  was  the  practice  of  confession,  which  in  Paraguay 
brought  the  guilty  person  to  the  feet  of  the  magistrate. 
Even,-  one  wns  his  own  accuser,  and  voluntarily  sub* 
mittcd  to  punishment    The  priests  took  great  pains 

i    to  learn  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  but  prohibited 
them  from  learning  Spanish.    Their  authority  and 
influence,  obtained  in  this  manner,  were  long  perpet- 
uated over  the  converted  natives. 
The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  by  the 

j    pope,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  the  ruin  of 

!  their  establishments  in  tho  western  world.  In  1768, 
the  missions  of  Paraguay  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  intrusted 
to  ecclesiastics  of  other  denominations.  This  change, 
with  the  attempt  to  transfer  many  of  the  Indian  asso- 
ciations to  different  parts  of  the  country,  led  to  the 
speedy  decline  and  final  dissolution  of  the  communi- 
.ics  which  had  exhibited  such  unparalleled  success  in 
he  endeavor  to  civilize  the  American  aborigines. 

An  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  Paraguay  in 
.he  early  part  of  the  last  century.    Don  Joseph  de 

1  Antequera,  a  knight  of  Alcantara,  having  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  this  province  by  the  administrative 
council,  in  a  manner  somewhat  illegal,  inconsequence 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  toward  his  prede- 
cessor, was  compelled  to  maintain  himself  by  force 
against  the  authorities  of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  sent  armies  to  depose  him  from  his  office.  His 
success  against  his  enemies  was  so  brilliant,  thut  he 
gave  hinrolf  tho  airs  of  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  himself  king  of 
Paraguay.  With  a  little  more  promptness  and  decis- 
.on  he  might  have  secured  this  object ;  but  he  delayed 
action  till  the  popular  feeling  in  his  favor  had  subsid- 
ed, and  an  army  from  Peru  expelled  him  from  Pnm- 

|  guay.  He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
:o  death  in  1731.  Several  insurrections  followed,  and 
he  authority  of  Spain  was  not  fully  reestablished  till 
I73.r>. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  tho  manner 
in  which  Paraguay  became  detached  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  shortly  after  the  revolt  from  the 
mother  country  in  1810.  The  people  of  Paraguay,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  revolted  Spanish  colonies,  began 
their  career  of  independence  by  various  puerile  attempts 
to  establish  republican  forms  and  titles  in  their  govern- 
ment. They  created  consuls  and  legislative  bodies ; 
but  after  tho  lnpse  of  three  or  four  years,  tho  whole 
state  sunk  under  the  power  of  one  man,  —  Dr. 
Gaspar  Rodrigo  Francia,  a  native  of  Paraguay.  He 
was  educated  by  the  monks  of  Asuncion,  and  after- 
ward studied  at  the  university  of  Cordova  in  Tucu- 
man,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology. He  was  never  out  of  South  America ;  and 
when  the  revolution  began,  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Asuncion. 

Francia  was  elected  to  a  popular  office,  behaved 


independently,  flattered  no  party,  and  professed  his 
solo  political  object  to  be  the  entire  separation  of  Par- 
aguay from  Spain,  and  its  erection  into  an  independ- 
ent republic.  He  ultimately  became  the  ruler  of  this 
country',  and  exercised  the  most  despotic  sway.  He 
attempted  to  cutoff* all  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
and  permitted  no  strangers  who  came  to  Paraguay  to 
leave  the  country. 

He  perpetuated  his  power  by  maintaining  an  army 
of  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  attached  to  his  inter- 
ests by  allowing  them  great  license  among  the  people, 
though  he  enforced  the  strictest  discipline  in  their 
military  services.  Yet  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
assassination,  and  cooked  his  own  food  as  a  precau- 
tion against  poison.  His  conduct  displayed  strong 
marks  of  eccentricity,  and  sometimes  of  a  disor- 
dered intellect.  His  behavior,  in  general,  bore  a  re- 
semblance  to  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  He 
maintained  his  despotic  government  to  the  last,  and 
died  in  1842,  at  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Since  tins 
event  the  country  has  preserved  its  usual  tranquillity  : 
the  government  is  administered  by  a  President  elect- 
ed for  ten  years,  and  a  congress  for  five  years. 

Ubuouay.  —  The  republic  of  Uruguay  •  was  former- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Bantfa  Oriental,  or 
"eastern  side."  It  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaninrds 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as 
appertaining  to  that  colony ;  but  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment professed  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  Brazil, 
and  the  claim  to  this  territory  was  long  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  two  powers.  When  Buenos 
Ayres  revolted  from  Spain,  the  people  of  the  Bnndn 
Oriental  joined  them.  General  Artigas,  as  we  have 
already  related,  obtained  the  chief  authority  here, 
defeated  the  Buenos  Ayreon  troops,  and  assumed  inde- 
pendent power.  For  nine  years  he  maintained  him- 
self in  authority ;  but  in  1816,  the  government  of 
Brazil,  fearing  the  introduction  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines into  that  country  from  this  quarter,  sent  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  which  captured  Monte  Video  in 
January,  1817  :  the  whole  district  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  was  incorporated  with  Brazil.  In 
this  state  it  remained  till  1825,  when  the  inlmbitnnis 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  dcclured  themselves  independ- 
ent. The  Brazilians  were  expelled,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  war  of  two  years,  the  emperor  of  Brazil  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Bandn,  which  was 
erected  into  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Uruguay. 
A  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  whs 
adopted  in  1830.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
however,  has  never  relinquished  its  claim  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  territory,  and  hostilities  have  contin- 
ued between  the  two  republics  ever  since,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  parties,  and  the  serious  neon- 
venience  of  foreign  nations  which  have  commercial 
intercourse  with  them. 


•  True**?  <•  Ih*  MB»ltf»«  e/tha  Hoolb  Aawrfeaa  rvpvblir*.  Th»  rnuntfj 
U  ■  ftnilv  »»."..<..  bui  hadljf  ntlurtlad.    Morn-  Vidao,  Uw  capital,  awtat 
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CHAPTER  DVI. 

Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Brazil — Con- 
quest and  Expulsion  of  the  Dutch  —  Discov- 
ery of  Gold  and  Diamonds  —  Revolution  — 
Independence  of  Brazil.  —  Gdiana.  —  Story 
of  El  Dorado. 

Brazil  •  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  do  Cabral,  the 
commander  of  a  Portuguese  squadron,  on  his  voyage 
to  India  in  1501,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Cabral, 
however,  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  this  long  remained  a 
matter  of  doubt.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Portu- 
guese government  made  no  attempt  to  establish  colo- 
nics in  this  fine  region.  Their  right  to  the  territory, 
in  fact,  was  regarded  as  very  uncertain,  according  to 
the  principles  of  international  policy,  as  they  were 
then  understood.  The  pope  had  granted  to  the  king 
of  Spain  the  dominion  over  all  newly  discovered  terri- 
tories in  the  west,  and  to  the  Portuguese  all  in  the 
cast :  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
king  of  Spain  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  western  continent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  pur- 
sued their  conquests  in  America,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  was  strongly  excited  by 
their  success,  and  the  court  of  Lisbon  determined  to 
take  possession  of  Brazil.  Accordingly,  in  1549,  a 
body  of  colonists  was  sent  out,  who  founded  San 
Salvador.  Cabral  had  given  the  whole  country  the 
name  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  agreeably  to 
the  common  practice  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
in  bestowing  religious  appellations  upon  the  territories 
which  they  discovered.  But  this  name  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  The  country  was  found  to  produce  in 
great  abundance  a  red  dye-wood,  which  was  called 
brazil,  from  braza,  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  coal  of 
fire.  This  wood  was  the  first  commerciil  article 
exported  from  the  country,  which,  in  consequence, 
soon  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  country  of  brazil ; " 
und  the  new  mime,  at  last,  entirely  supplanted  the  old 
one. 

The  Indians  of  Brazil  were  very  different  from 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  had  made  little 
progress  in  civilization,  and  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  slates,  or  tribes,  constantly  at  war  w  ith 
each  other.  The  Portuguese  were  few  in  number, 
yet  they  found  it  easy  to  subdue  the  natives,  by  excit- 
ing animosities  among  the  rival  nations,  and  taking 
part  with  one  after  another,  according  as  they  saw  the 
fortune  of  war  inclining.  Without  resorting  to  this 
policy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Portuguese  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  country, 
as  the  natives  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  the  use  of  their  rude  weap- 
ons, which  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows,  darts  and 
clubs.  

*  Braiil  i«  th*  moat  citen.ive  atat*  in  America.  It  occupies  the  greet 
htuin  of  the  Amnion,  one  of  tha  moat  fartila  regions  on  ikr  globe.  Ii  em- 
braces nearly  on*  half  of  South  America,  tod  is  almost  eoual  in  eitanl  to 
IU*  whole  of  Eerop*.  Tha  climate  i«  gencratl*  mild,  and  tf.e  production* 
a'e  cirh  ami  varied.  Agriculture  receive,  little  attrntlon.  The  rearing 
of  cuttle,  which  ara  produced  in  raal  number*,  ia  the  leading  pursuit.  Cold 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantitie* ;  but  lb*  diamond  mine*  are  alill  more 
important.  These  are  « ruught  on  account  of  the  government,  and  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  ibe  diamonds.   Rio  Janeiro  ii  lb*  capital. 


The  first  settlers  were  chiefly  convicts  taken  froo 
the  jails  of  Portugal.  This  was  unfortunate  for 
the  infant  colony,  and  contributed  to  check  a» 
prosperity,  as  these  persons  were  often  unruly,  an* 
caused  great  disorders.  The  Spanish  goverarneir; 
also  attempted  to  interfere,  by  setting  up  a  claim 
to  Brazil,  founded  on  the  Pope's  grant.  This  dispute 
was  at  length  settled,  and  the  king  of  Spain  renounc«f. 
in  favor  of  the  Portuguese,  all  pretension  to  the  tern- 
tory  lying  between  the  River  Amazon  and  the  River 
of  Plate.  After  this  arrangement,  the  settlement  of 
the  country  advanced  more  rapidly.  Grants  of  karjd 
were  made  to  adventurers  of  respectable  character, 
and  many  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  interested  ihen> 
selves  in  a  colony  which  now  began  to  promise  rich 
returns  to  the  settlers.  The  government  was  re  mod- 
elled ;  the  cultivation  of  tho  sugar  cane  was  intro- 
duced, and  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa.  Bra 
zil  soon  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony. 

Tho  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe  showed  an 
inclination  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  extensive  a 
domain  by  the  Portuguese.  The  French  made  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil.  The  Sieot 
de  Villegagnon  conducted  a  body  of  French  Huguenot 
to  Rio  Janeiro  in  1555,  and  .gave  this  country  the  name 
of  Antarctic  France.  The  English  made  an  endea*c* 
to  establish  themselves  at  Paraiba.  The  Portugue*: 
of  that  day,  however,  manifested  a  vast  deal  roort 
courage  and  enterprise  than  their  countrymen  of  the 
present  time  seem  to  possess  ;  and  their  resolute  *»• 
persevering  attacks  soon  expelled  the  intruders  from 
all  parts  of  Brazil.  When,  however,  this  country 
transferred,  along  with  Portugal,  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
in  1580,  the  bravery  and  national  spirit  of  the  Portu- 
guese sensibly  declined ;  and  the  Dutch,  who  Wtm 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  sent  out  formidable  expeti.- 
tions,  which  conquered  all  the  northern  part  of  BraxL 
They  kept  possession  of  their  conquests  for  half  a 
century,  and  by  prudent  management  might  have 
retained  it  permanently.  But  a  course  of  maladmin- 
istration alienated  the  attachment  of  tho  Portuguese 
inhabitants,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeen'.}" 
century,  their  enemies  in  Brazil  commenced  a  sent* 
of  attacks,  by  which  they  soon  expelled  the  Dutch 
from  all  their  conquests.  After  many  vain  endewvun 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  both  by  arms  and  negotiation, 
the  Dutch,  in  1661,  found  themselves  compelled  M 
make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal. 

Tho  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  from  th? 
year  1699,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  lie  re.  TV 
circumstances  of  this  discovery  are  variously  relate.? 
It  is  said  that  an  exploring  party  from  Rio  Janetr- 
penetrated  into  the  interior  in  1695,  and  found  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  some  gold  dust.  A  fe- 
years  afterward,  a  company  of  soldiers,  trnversirc 
one  of  the  inland  districts,  met  with  Indians  using  cr-  j 
fish-hooks.  Upon  this  information,  strict  search  *>*• 
made  for  the  precious  metal.  The  result  was  pree-»- 
ly  similar  to  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  CalitVe 
nia :  few  veins  of  gold  were  found  capable  of  br.n: 
worked  by  mining,  but  the  gullies,  and  beds  of  nw.K 
tain  torrents,  yielded  lumps  and  particles  of  gold  j 
almost  incredible  abundance.  The  labor  of  colkv 
ing  it  was  performed  chiefly  by  negroes.    Tbe  year. 
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product  was  supposed  to  exceed  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  .• 

The  southern  part  of  Brazil,  in  the  eighteenth  ccn- 
\iiry,  was  for  some  time  subjected  to  tbo  dominion 
of  "the  PoulisU,  a  community  of  freebooters,  who  took 
their  nunc  from  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  in  that  quarter. 
They  were  originally  criminal  convicts  sent  from 
Portugal  to  BraxiL  On  their  first  arrival,  they  were 
ullowed  to  live  free  ;  but  when  it  became  necessary  to 
subject  them  to  the  restraints  of  law,  they  ran  away 
into  tho  woods,  married  Indian  wives,  and  broke  off 
all  intercourse  with  tho  settlers.  A  large  number  of 
these  desperadoes  collected  at  the  town  of  St.  Puul, 
which  became  their  head-quarters.  The  situation  of 
the  place  was  such  that  it  could  be  defended  by  a 
handful  of  men  against  the  most  powerful  armies  that 
could  be  sent  against  them.  This  inspired  them 
with  the  resolution  to  make  themselves  independent  ;  ( 
and  their  ambition  was  successful.  Desperate  and 
profligate  characters  from  all  quarters  resorted  to  St. 
Paul.  None  were  allowed  to  visit  the  place,  except  j 
with  a  view  of  settling  there  ;  and  candidates  to  obtain 
admittance  were  subjected  to  a  severe  trial.  Those 
who  could  not  pass  through  that  kind  of  novitiate,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  treachery,  were  barbarously 
murdered,  as  well  as  all  who  showed  any  inclination 
to  quit  the  community.  The  Paulists  for  a  long  time 
defied  the   power  of  tho  Portuguese  government. 

'heir  chief  exploits  were  slave-hunt*  among  the  In- 
dians. In  these  enterprises  they  ravaged  the  country 
in  every  direction,  committing  tho  most  horrid  cruel- 
lies. They  arc  said  to  hove  destroyed  upward  of  a 
million  of  the  natives.  Tbeso  dangerous  undertak- 
ing, however,  diminished  tho  numbers  of  the  Paul- 
sts,  and  at  length  they  liccamc  too  feeble  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and  were  finally  exterminated. 

The  policy  of  tho  court  of  Lisbon  toward  Brazil 
wus  narrow  and  illiberal,  like  that  of  Spain  toward  her 
colonies.  Industry  was  little  encouraged,  and  com- 
merce was  fettered  by  restrictions  and  monopolies : 
the  attention  of  the  government  was  engrossed  in  the 
search  for  gold  and  diamonds.  No  vessel  of  any  for- 
eign nation  was  allowed  to  touch  at  a  Brazilian  port, 
and  strangers  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  country 
or  jealously  watched.  Trade  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  tbo  fortified  ports.  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  a  great  change  was  effected  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  Brazil  by  the  events  in  F.urope.  The  design 
of  removing  the  court  of  Portugal  to  this  country,  as 
nn  asylum  from  the  oppressions  of  powerful  neighbors, 

•  The  diaror.ry  of  diamond*.  >  lew  year,  later,  raided  another  prolific 
•autre  of  revenue  to  Hrnnl.  Mo  diamond*  had  e»et  been  found  in  ant  part  of 
\>>*  world  etrepl  llinduelan,  till,  la  the  eailj  part  of Ike  eighteenth  reiilary, 
tl»ey  were  discovered  to  tint  in  the  Serro  d«  I'ihi,  in  Hi  i  i  The  alavr*, 
■IM  were  employed  in  acekinf  for  cold  in  tint  ijutrter,  uaed  to  find  little 

•  n-irklinf  •Umax,  which  they  threw  away  alnnf  with  the  Mud  and  (ravel. 
At  U-ofth  man,  of  ibrm  wet*  collected  aa  plaiil.inj*  for  <  hildren.  cVwne  of 
U"  tn  happened  to  ha  a*»en  hj  P.dro  da  Alme,dn,  governor  general  of  the 
minra,  who  l.»d  been  in  the  Ka*t  Indira.  He  aaaiereled  them  to  he  eu- 
iiK.no*  ,  but  it  wai  ditr>rult  to  make  an,  one  taelicve  that  *och  presume 

•  t-ni<  •  coijl.l  nf  ir in  vt'  mi  hIi-  fr  fK.  jif  in  Ihr  Lilt.  The  court  ol  I-  •  v  ,. 
wrra  ua.bJe  to  aatiefy  Ihemaelrra  till  they  eent  a  number  of  them  lo  Hol- 
land, where  th-v  were  rut  by  aide  artificer*,  and  pronounced  eenulne  dia- 
monds.   A  vi»iljnt  ararth  waa  imanedialely  made  for  thena  la  Kranl,  and 

be  reault  ao  •uree**ful,  that  the  Rio  Janriro  flee f .1 o  I73J,  brought 

horae  diamond*  to  the  value  of  many  million*  of  dollar*.  Thi*  eanaeal  tliea 
to  (all  r-oaeiderabljr  in  pr*r*  ;  ha>t  the  (overnmeoi  took  aw  h  meaauree  ai 
aoon  fund  them  to  then  oeifioil  veloe,  which  Ihey  hare  ever  *ine*  main- 
tained. The*  .inferred  on  a  company  the  eiclueiv*  rt*ht  of  eearehtaa  for 
and  aellirtf  diamemd*,  all  abor*  a  certain  air*  beinf  rear r t ed  for  the  kin/. 
The*»  two  di*ro**rie*  of  (old  and  diamond*  place.)  Braril  on  a  level  with 

•■oat*  .  al  tho  aaaa*  time  I  ha  for 
ronaiderahle  prt 
i  of  tropical  prod  oca 


I  lie*-  two  tlia^ovrrir*  of  (ow  anu  aianwimi 

the  rirhe*'.  of  Ihe  Hpaniah  American  poaereati 
Mil*  of  il..  eotl  an  fully  aerertaiaed.  and  c 
la  rawing  it  to  yield  Ih*  rubral  article*  oftr 


a*  Ih*  for-  | 


had  been  long  entertained  in  the  mother  country. 
The  Marquis  de  Pombal,  in  1761,  had  determined  on 
such  a  measure,  and  preparations  were  made  to  trans- 
port  the  royal  family  across  the  Atlantic,  when  the 
Spaniards  threatened  to  march  upon  Lisbon  ;  but  as 
the  danger  of  invasion  subsided,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal  was  occa- 
sioned by  Napoleon's  attempt  to  seize  the  latter  king- 
dom. In  1807,  a  French  army  under  Junot  took  pos- 
session of  Lisbon.  The  princo  regent,  with  all  his 
court,  abandoned  the  country,  and  sailed  for  Brazil  on 
the  25th  ©f  January,  1806.  The  court  was  established 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  tho  inhabitants  soon  realized  the 
henefits  of  the  change.  A  royal  charter  was  issued, 
abolishing  tho  old,  exclusive  system  of  trade,  nnd 
granting  to  the  Brazilians  free  commerce  with  all  for- 
eign nations.  Another  decree  permitted  the  free 
exercise  of  industry  to  all  classes  of  people.  Tho 
press,  which  for  three  centuries  had  been  excluded, 
was  now  established  in  the  country,  and  in  1808,  the 
first  book  was  printed  in  Brazil.  This  single  fact  shows 
the  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which 
this  great  country  bad  been  kept  by  the  government. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  to  the  prince 
regent,  then  king,  the  dominion  of  Portugal ;  but  he 
still  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  the  most  valuable  and  important  portion 
of  the  empire.  It  was  made  a  separate  state  in  1815, 
when  a  royal  decree  elevated  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom.  Tho  whole  Portuguese  monarchy,  under 
this  new  arrangement,  was  entitled  the  United  King- 
doms of  Portugal,  the  Algarvesy  and  Brazil,  This 
political  system,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  short 
continuance.  In  1817,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Pernambuco,  which,  though  quelled  for  the  time,  left 
the  country  in  on  uneasy  and  disturbed  state.  The 
king  returned  to  Portugal  in  1821.  The  Brazil* 
ians  had  now  a  strong  desire  to  separate  them- 
selves entirely  from  Portugal ;  and  this  was  soon 
so  openly  displayed,  that  a  constituent  assembly  of 
deputies  from  every  part  of  the  country  was  convened 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  On  the  12t!i 
of  October,  1822,  Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  king,  waa 
proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  of  Brazil :  all  con- 
nection with  Portugal  was  dissolved  by  the  popular 
voice,  and  Brazil  became  an  independent  power. 
The  king  of  Portugal  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  Brazilians,  in  consideration  of  tho  sum  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  that  part  of 
his  empire.  The  king  was  also  recognized  as  emper- 
or, with  the  succession  of  Don  Pedro,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  to  govern  Brazil  in  the  capacity  of 
regent.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  March,  1826, 
he  became  emperor. 

The  country,  however,  continued  in  an  unquiet 
state,  and  prospered  so  little  under  his  reign,  that  the 
people  compelled  him  to  abdicate  tho  crown  in  April, 
18.11.  ilis  infant  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  succeeded  him, 
and  the  government  was  administered  by  a  regency 
in  his  name.  Since  this  period,  Brazil  has  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity  than  any  other  South  American  state 
except  Paraguay,  and  but  for  tho  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery,  this 
country  would  seem  to  enjoy  every  fair  prospect 
of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  polit- 
ical 
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Indiana  o(  Sou 

Guiana.*  —  Columbus,  in  1498,  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  end  Pinzon  made  further  discov- 
eries on  this  coast  in  the  following  year  ;  but  the  coun- 
try was  neglected  by  the  Spaniards  for  many  years. 
They  seem  to  have  made  some  attempts  to  explore  it 
in  1535,  but  being  disappointed  in  their  search  after 
mines,  they  regarded  it  as  of  little  value.  Afterward  it 
became  the  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary  delusion,  in 
which  the  thirst  of  gold  tempted  the  Spaniards  into  ad- 
ventures surpassing  the  fictions  of  romance.  In  this 
quarter  was  supposed  to  be  situated  the  fabulous 
region  of  El  Dorado.  Along  the  coast  rumors  pre- 
vailed of  an  inland  country  abounding  in  gold.  It  was 
said  that  a  brother  of  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  of  Peru,  fled 
from  that  country  after  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
carrying  with  him  an  immense  quantity  of  treasures, 
and  founded  an  empire  in  a  remote  part  of  Guiana, 
of  which  the  most  marvellous  descriptions  were  given. 
The  capital  of  the  empire  was  called  Manna,  nnd, 
according  to  the  story,  abounded  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  precious  metals,  that  in  one  street  there  were  no 
less  than  three  thousand  silversmiths.  The  palace  of 
the  king  or  emperor  stood  on  an  island  in  a  lake  ;  it 
was  built  of  white  stone,  having  two  towers  at  the 
entrance,  and  between  them  a  column  with  a  large 
silver  moon  on  the  top,  and  two  lions,  or  pumas,  fas- 
tened to  its  base  by  chains  of  gold.  Within  was  a 
quadrangular  court  planted  with  trees,  and  watered 
by  a  silver  fountain,  which  spouted  water  through  four 
golden  pipes.  The  columns  of  the  palace  were  of 
porphyry  and  alabaster ;  the  galleries  of  ebony  and 
cedar ;  the  throne  was  of  ivory,  with  steps  of  gold. 
An  altar  of  silver  stood  in  front,  supporting  a  golden 
sun,  and  four  lamps  were  kept  burning  before  it  day 
and  night.  The  sovereign  of  the  empire  was  called 
El  Dorado,  or  the  u  Gilded  One,"  because,  according 
to  the  extravagant  story,  he  was  covered  every  day 
with  gold  dust,  which  was  fastened  to  his  skin  with 
fragrant  gum ;  this  was  washed  off  at  night  and  re- 
newed the  next  morning. 

In  those  days  no  fiction  wns  too  absurd  to  gain  belief 

*  Uui  •  >  ii  dow  tb*  only  part  of  South  America  which  U  in  a  elato  of 
colonial  dependence.  Il  i«  ditidad  into  ti.ree  pan*  :  tba  eaalem  beloaga  to 
lha  Ftenrh,  th*  miopia  lo  tbc  Dutch,  and  the  wcatera  to  the.  IWili-li.  The 
inteiiw  ia  -nil  in  th*  poeaeaaioti  of  warlike  tribea  of  native  Indinne,  and 
runaway  tiefroce,  railed  Maroom.  The  country  alone  the  coe.*!,  only,  ia 
occupied  by  the  wbilea.  It  ia  a  low,  flat,  ami  unhealthy  region,  with  a  hot, 
Itia,^ 


;h  America. 


among  the  adventurers  in  tbe  western  world.  Tbi 
Spaniards  made  innumerable  attempts  to  reach  thw 
fabulous  region.    They  marched  thousands  of  mile 
through  pathless  woods,  encountering  incredible  &- 
tigues  and  sufferings :  yet  in  vain.  The  glittering  visw 
of  El  Dorado  fled  before  them  as  they  aovanct-i 
but  they  were  still  tempted  to  pursue  it.    The  be!*-; 
in  the  existence  of  this  country  cost  tbe  Spaniards  i 
greater  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  than  all  dm 
other  conquests  in  America.    This  belief  was  r*« 
extinct  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.   Sir  \Valr»- 
Raleigh  made  use  of  the  fable  of  El  Dorado  to  atlu* 
the  English  into  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  conquerta; 
Guiana,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  beliered  ii* 
marvellous  part  of  the  story.    In  the  year  1600,  k 
sailed  from  England  at  the  head  of  an  expeditK*., 
landed  in  Guiana,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attemt* 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.    The  whole  design 
carried,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return,  in  disgrace. ; 
England.  This  affair  finally  brough  thim  to  the  scafiV-t 

About  the  year  1590,  the  Dutch  began  settle  men* 
in  Guiana,  on  the  River  Dcmcrara,  and  at  other  placrs. 
These  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Engi*i 
some  time  afterward,  but  were  recovered  by  t by- 
Dutch,  and  retained  by  them  till  1781,  wben  the  col- 
onies on  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  put  tbernsrlrr? 
under  British  protection.  In  1787,  the  French 
took  possession  of  them  :  the  British  conquered 
in  1796 :  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  18ft.'. 
recaptured  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  remain  in  than- 
possession  at  the  present  day. 

The  French  formed  a  settlement  at  Cayenne  a. 
1635 ;  but  this,  after  experiencing  many  disasters,  w» 
abandoned  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  reoewed  thr*.- 
attempt  in  1663,  and  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cay- 
enne. Tho  English  became  masters  of  this  coi«^ 
in  1667,  and  the  Dutch  a  second  time  in  1676.  TV 
French,  however,  subsequently  recovered  posses*  - 
of  it,  and  hold  it  at  the  present  day. 

Guiana  formerly  comprised  five  divisions  ;  Span»h 
French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese.  Span  v 
Guiana  now  forms  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Veorx  - 
cla,  and  Portuguese  Guiana  is  incorporated  with  ?i» 
empire  of  Brazil.  The  remainder  is  now  di*t ' 
between  the  French,  British, 
population  is  about  250,000. 
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CHAPTER  DVII. 
Geographical  Description. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  *  is  studded  with  groups  of  islands, 
many  of  which  are  extensive  and  populous,  and  which 
are  embraced,  by  geographers, under  the  title  of  Ocean' 
iea.  The  land  surface  is  estimated  at  four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  twenty  millions.  Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  arc  volcanic,  and  send  forth  terrific  volumes  of 
lava,  smoke,  and  ashes.  Many,  also,  are  evidently 
built  up  by  myriads  of  corallines,  which  are  sca-ani- 
maW,  so  small  as  to  bo  scarcely  observed  by  the 
naked  eye.  Most  of  the  islands  are  within,  or  near 
the  tiopics,  and  have  warm  climates.  Some  of  them 
are  <  xceedingly  prolific.  Among  the  peculiar  vege- 
table products  are  various  rich  spices,  sandal-wood, 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  plantain,  yam,  and  other  fruits. 
Among  the  remarkable  animals  of  Occanica  arc  the 
orang-outang,  the  largest  species  of  ape  ;  the  anacon- 
da, a  gigantic  kind  of  serpent ;  and  the  cassowary, 
resembling  the  ostrich.  These  arc  confined  to  the 
Asiatic  islands.  New  Holland  produces  some  very 
curious  animals.  The  natives  of  Oceanica  chiefly 
belong  to  two  races  —  the  Malays,  and  a  kind  of 
negro.  The  latter  are  dull  and  degraded,  and  are 
confined  to  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  former,  scattered  over  all  the 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  arc  active  and  intelligent. 
Most  of  the  larger  islands  are  now  controlled  by 
Europeans;  the  natives  being,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 


savage  state.    Oceanica  is  divided  into  three  porti  j  -« 
the  Asiatic  Islands,  or  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  J  V- 
ynesia.  Malaysia  contains  several  important  and  frurtfei 
islands,  most  of  which  are  under  the  government  of  for- 
eign nations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  Asatx 
islands  :  — 
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»flhe  earlh'i  lurfaee.  The  width  of  the  Pacific  at  the  enuntar, 
fiom  Equador,  in  South  America,  to  the  prnimula  of  Malacca,  it 
i  hundred  and  eighty  degrece,  or  ona  half  the  circumference  of  the 


*  The  Pacific  Ocean  ia  the  Unreal  on  the  (lobe,  and  cover*  more  than 
y  >e  third  of  the  earth'a  •urfaec, 
eatendn 
ne  illy  < 

fli.br  —  an  eilent  of  alttuftwelrc'thoueend  mi  Ira.  Toward  the  north,  the  two 
-..nimrn'i  approach  each  other,  and  only  the  narrow  gtraita  of  Behrinf, 
f..rty  milea  wide,  aeparatc  America  from  Alia,  ami  connect  the  Pacific  with 
•he  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Pacific  derived  ila  name  from  the  early  navifaiora, 
who  dremeal  it  more  tranquil  than  other  aeaa.  Though  thia  may  be  ita  (en 
ei  ,1  eh  .racter,  yel  it  ia  lubject  to  violent  temperla,  eaneeiallr  upon  the  eoaet 
or  A-la.  Tliere  la  a  feoereJ  current  in  the  Pacific,  near  the  equator,  aettinj 
from  e  i»t  to  watt,  fiom  the  American  to  the  Amiie  ahore.  There  art)  aleo 
v-iimua  other  current!,  especially  airorur  the  ielandi  and  broken  eaaata  of 
Aai  i.  There  are,  liaewiee,  frWr  tttrndt,  blow in*  cunelantly  in  one  direction. 
a»d  »whu,  blo«  mx  ail  montha  one  way,  aod  ail  moolbe  the  other. 


Sumatra  produces  great  quantities  of  pepper  ar* 
camphor,  and  Mount  Ophir  here  rises  to  the  husn 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet  Java,  the  most  culliv»'.t*j 
of  the  Sunda  Isles,  yields  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  Are.  Tb* 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  arc  famous  for  pruductr^ 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  are  cultivated  in  no  o'r»  * 
part  of  the  world.  Borneo,  the  largest  island  of  Ma 
lacca,  has  rich  mines  of  gold  and  diamond*.  Cefebr* 
is  inhabited  in  the  south  by  an  active  and  commcrru 
people.  The  Philippine  Isles  arc  rich  in  sugar,  nee,  »\ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  popuUux. 
dec.,  of  the  Australasian  islands. 
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New  Holland,  the  largest  island  on  the  globe — 
now  generally  called  Australia — is  held  by  Great 
Britain.  It  scorns  like  a  new  world  ;  for  its  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  animal  kingdom  is  unlike  that  of  all 
other  countries.  Here  is  the  kangaroo,  an  animal  ns 
large  as  a  sheep,  that  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  carries  its 
young  in  a  pocket  or  pouch,  and  leaps  fifty  feet  at  a 
bound.  Here,  also,  is  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  black 
iwan,  and  the  lyre-bird,  the  tall  feathers  of  the  latter 
being  shaped  like  an  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  The 
natives  arc  an  ignorant  and  degraded  race  of  negroes. 
The  British  have  several  settlements,  —  one  at  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  Sidney  is  the  chief  town  ;  one 
at  Swan  River,  and  one  at  King  George's  Sound. 
Botany  Bay,  near  Sidney,  was  established  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes  A.  D.  1788;  and  since  that 
period.  New  South  Wales  lias  been  a  penal  colony. 
The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  has  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  1103 

There  are  British  settlements  at  Van  Dicmen's 
Land  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  rest  of  the  Australian 
inlands  are  occupied  by  the  natives.  The  negro  races 
ore  chiefly  confined  to  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea, 
as  already  stated.  The  New  Zealanders  are  of  the 
Malay  stock,  and  arc  a  vigorous  and  interesting  people. 

Polynesia  comprises  the  numerous  groups  of  islands 
lying  to  the  cast  of  Malaysia  and  Australasia.  Among 
these  groups,  the  principal  are  the  Lad  rones,  Caroline, 
Mulgruve,  Friendly,  Society,  Marquesas,  and  Sand- 
wich Isles.  Most  of  them  aro  fruitful,  and  yield  the 
bread  fruit,  plantain,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  with  citrons, 
oranges,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  natives  arc  of  tho  Malay  race,  though  rendered 
gentle  by  a  soA  climate.  They  are,  however,  fierce 
and  passionate  when  excited.  They  are  all  savages, 
and  addicted  to  absurd  idolatries,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  changed  by  missionary  efforts.  The 
Sandwich  Islands  aro  particularly  interesting,  the  peo- 
ple having  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion by  the  American  missionaries.  Honolulu,  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital,  and  contains  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  mostly  natives.  On  these  islands  are 
churches,  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  printing 
offices ;  and  in  tho  port  of  the  capital,  foreign  yessels 
are  always  to  be  seen.  Pitcairn's  island  is  noted  as 
the  residence  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  de- 
scendants of  some  British  sailors,  who  mutinied  and 
acttlod  here,  with  some  Ota  he  i  tan  women,  in  1790. 


C II  A  PTE  R  DVIII. 

Discoveries  in  the  Pacific  —  The  Antartic  Con- 
tinent. 

TnB  "ancients  had  some  faint  notion  of  the  existence 
of  islands  beyond  the  region  which  they  denominated 
Farther  India  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  voyage 
made  in  this  quarter  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Arab  navigators,  in  their  intercourse 
with  China,  visited  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Of  these  voyages,  however,  we  have  I 
no  particular  narrative.  The  islands  appear  to  have 
had  a  native  population  at  the  earliest  period,  and  set* 
ilcmenta  were  made  among  them  by  the  Malay  adven- 
turers at  different  times.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
who  travelled  to  China  through  Tartary,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  returned  to  Europe  by  I 


way  of  the  China  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  i 
describes  two  islands,  which  he  calls  Great  and  Little 
Java  :  these  seem  to  be  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  At 
this  period,  the  countries  beyond  Farther  India*  were 
hardly  better  known  than  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Tho  Portuguese,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  began  the  career  of  maritime  diseov- 
ery  in  the  East  They  arrived  in  India  by  the  route 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  the  year  1510,  they  had  visited  all  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  far  as  the  Moluc- 
cas. The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  under  Colum- 
bus and  his  successors,  were  pushing  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  in  the  West  As  these  two  courses 
must  necessarily  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  n  dispute  arose  between  the  two  nations  as  1o 
the  limits  of  their  respective  discoveries.  While  this 
point  was  in  dispute,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  naviga- 
tor in  the  Spanish  service,  sailed  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  in  1519.  He 
steered  to  the  north-west  for  three  months  and  twenty 
days,  without  seeing  land,  when  he  fell  in  with  two 
small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Desaren- 
turados,  or  Unlucky,  as  they  afforded  neither  food  nor 
wnter,  when  his  crew  were  famishing  for  both.  The 
smoothness  of  the  sea,  during  this  long  voyage,  caused 
him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  it  is  likely  to  retain  permanently,  though  some 
geographers  and  historians  have  proposed  to  call  it 
the  Magellanic  Ocean. 

Having  crossed  the  great  ocean,  Magellan  reached 
the  Lad  rone  Islands  in  March,  1520.  He  then  steered 
westerly,  and  fell  in  with  a  number  of  islands  which, 
lie  named  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Latarus.  After- 
ward  they  received  tlio  name  of  the  Philippines,  from 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  The  first  island  upon  which 
the  voyagers  landed  was  Zebu.  The  inhabitants  were 
at  war  with  their  neighbors,  and  Magellan,  very  un- 
wisely taking  a  part  in  the  hostilities,  was  killed.  His 
ships  then  continued  their  route  to  the  west,  and  dis- 
covered Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  Timor.  Aftei 
many  disasters,  one  ship  only,  out  of  the  five  which 
began  the  expedition,  returned  to  Spain  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crew  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  they  had  lost  a  day  in  their  reckoning, 
—  a  circumstance  which  every  schoolboy  can  now 
account  for  —  in  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

Magellan's  voyage  was  succeeded  by  many  others, 
conducted  by  navigators  of  different  nations,  to  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  In  1527,  New  Guinea  i? 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Portuguese, 
though  the  Spaniards  affirm  that  one  of  their  country, 
men,  named  Saavcdra,  first  visited  the  island  in  1530, 
and  gave  it  the  namo  of  Papua.  There  arc  good 
reasons  also  for  supposing  that  the  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  that  discovered  New  Holland, 
which  event  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  1535. 
Among  the  Spanish  navigators  of  the  16th  century, 
tho  most  enterprising  was  Alvarez  Mendana.  His 
discoveries  were  made  chiefly  between  1568  and 
1595.  He  first  sailed  from  Peru  across  the  Pacific 
and  discovered  an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the 
of  Solomon' s  Islands, 


On  a  second  voyage  to  these  islands,  Mcnduna 
made  further  discoveries.  In  a  third  voyage,  he  car- 
ried a  number  of  priests  and  soldiers,  —  tho  former  to 
convert  the  natives,  and  the  latter  to  reduce  them  to 
slavery ;  two  objects,  which,  in  the  Spanish  system 
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of  colonization,  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  The 
project,  in  this  instance,  miscarried.  Mendana  died  at 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered ; 
and  with  him  expired  all  schemes  of  colonization  in  this 
quarter.  Subsequent  navigators  could  not  find  the  Sol* 
omon's  Islands  in  the  position  allotted  to  them  by  Men- 
dana ;  they  were  successively  placed  by  geographers 
in  parts  of  the  Pacific  very  distant  from  each  other,  and 
»t  length  altogctlier  omitted  in  the  charts.  At  a  later 
date  they  were  identified  with  the  easternmost  of  the 
Pnpua  Archipelago,  seen  by  Carteret,  Bougainville, 
and  others.  Mendana,  in  his  last  voyage,  discovered 
the  group  now  known  as  the  Marquesas. 

Quiros,  a  companion  of  Mendana,  and  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  sailed  from  Lima  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1606.  He  met  with  an  island 
which  he  called  Sagittaria,  evidently  the  one  now 
*nown  as  Otaheitc,  or  Tahiti :  another,  named  by 
him  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  appears  to  be  the  princi- 
pal island  of  the  New  Hebrides  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 

In  1615,  two  Dutch  commanders,  Lemairc  and 
Schouten,  sailed  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  Dutch  government  had  granted  a  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  trade  to  a  company,  and  had  prohibited 
all  their  other  subjects  from  voyaging  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  object  of  this  undertaking 
was,  therefore,  to  discover  a  passage  which  would 
enable  private  adventurers  to  share  in  the  trade  to 
India,  without  infringing  the  law.  The  western  con- 
tinent had  been  traced  south  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  not  beyond  :  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
main  land  extended  to  the  south  pole.  Lemairo  and 
Schouten  steered  south  from  the  straits,  and  discovered 
the  passage  called  the  Straits  of  Lemaire,  with  the 
island  to  the  cast,  which  they  named  Staaten  hand. 
Continuing  their  course  to  the  south,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1615,  they  doubled  the  southern  point  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  which  they  named  Cape  Horn, 
after  one  of  their  ships.  From  this  point  they  steered 
north-westerly  across  the  Pacific,  and  discovered  sev- 
eral islands,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Mi*- 
ehievous  Islands y  from  the  reefs  and  shoals  which 
surrounded  them.  Here  they  gave  up  their  search 
for  a  southern  continent,  and  directed  their  course  to 
the  east  of  the  Papuan  Archipelago.  Thence,  steering 
west,  they  discovered  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
afterward  called  New  Ireland.  They  supposed  it  to 
be  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  along  which  island  they 
coasted,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  Moluccas. 

Between  1616  and  1640,  several  Dutch  explorers 
visited  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  New  Holland.  In 
1642,  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  sailed 
from  Balavia,  coasted  along  the  southern  part  of  New 
Holland,  and  gave  the  name  of  Van  D Umax's  Land 
to  an  Island,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  that 
island.  Steering  from  this  quarter,  ho  discovered 
New  Zealund,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  great  southern  continent  Ho  then  proceeded  to 
the  north,  and  fell  in  with  many  islands :  one  group, 
called  by  him  Prince  William's  Group,  arc  evidently 
those  now  known  as  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Dampier,  an  English  voyager,  discovered,  in  1683, 
the  strait  which  separates  New  Guinea  from  New 
Britain.  In  1721,  Koggewein,  a  commander  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed 
I  round  Cape  Horn,  in  search  of  a  southern  continent 
I Ie  discovered  first  Easter  Island,  a  solitary  rock  ris- 


ing from  the  nbyss  of  the  ocean,  at  an  immense  d 
tance  from  any  other  land.  Steering  from  thw  pom: 
to  the  north-west,  he  met  with  several  island*,  »m* 
of  which  are  evidently  those  called  PalHeer'e  Islands 
by  Cook.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  voyage  U 
Roggewein  wc  find  the  first  recorded  notice  of  thr 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea. 

The  English  commander  Byron,  in  1764,  discov- 
ered some  islands  in  the  Pacific.  In  1766,  Captain 
Wallis,  his  companion,  sailed  on  a  second  voyage, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Carteret.  They  separated 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Wallis  discovered  several 
islands,  particularly  Otaheitc,  which  he  named  Kin* 
George's  Island.  Carteret  discovered  a  group,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Queen  Charloti*. 
though  a  part  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  been  seen 
prcviously  by  Mendana.  Bougainville,  a  French 
commander,  visited  Otaheite  shortly  after  the  disco* - 
cry  by  Wallis.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Cytbera. 
He  also  met  with  many  islands  which  he  supposed  to 
be  new  discoveries,  but  most  of  them  had  been  visited 
by  the  navigators  above  mentioned.  On  his  return,  be 
discovered  the  land  cast  of  New  Guinea,  which  he 
named  Louisiade.  In  1769,  Surville,  another  French- 
man, discovered  land  north  of  New  Guinea,  which  he 
called  the  Land  of  Assassins,  from  the  attack  mtdr 
upon  him  by  the  natives. 

In  1768,  Captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  * 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  touched  at  Otaheite,  where 
the  British  astronomers  made  their  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk.  He  then 
steered  to  New  Holland,  and  explored  the  eastern 
coast  of  that  continent,  which  he  named  New  Somtk 
Wales.  He  also  visited  New  Zealand,  and  discov- 
ered the  straits  which  divide  it  into  two  islands.  The 
Society  Islands  received  their  name  from  Captain 
Cook.  In  1772,  Kcnguelen,a  Frenchman,  discovered 
the  island  named  Kenguelen's  Land. 

In  1773,  Cook  sailed  upon  his  second  voyage,  with 
instructions  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  a  high 
southern  latitude,  and  to  explore  those  jwns  so  effectu- 
ally, as  to  settle  the  question  whether  a  southern  con- 
tinent existed,  accessible  to  navigation.  In  this  voyage 
he  discovered  Sandwich  Land,  and  ascertained  the 
extent  of  the  archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides.  He 
also  discovered  New  Caledonia  and  the  Friendly 
Islands.  His  third  voyage  was  commenced  in  1776. 
He  discovered  several  islands  in  the  South  Paciac. 
including  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  in  the  North,  the 
,  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  one  of  which,  named 
Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  he  was  killed.  Vancouver  wis 
sent  out,  by  the  British  government,  to  make  discov- 
eries in  the  Pacific,  in  1770.  He  coasted  along  the 
south-west  side  of  New  Holland,  called  Lion's  Land, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  took  posse** 
sion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England. 

During  the  present  century,  various  English,  French, 
and  American  nnvigntors  have  explored  almost  every 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  rendered  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  remain  no  territories  of  any  consider- 
able extent  now  undiscovered,  except  in  the  tmmcd*- 
ate  neighborhood  of  the  south  pole.  The  okm  recent 
explorations  have  been  made  in  that  quarter.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  coast,  denominated  an  Antarrtti 
Continent,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wilkca,  of  la* 
American  exploring  expedition,  in  1840,  and  another 
portion,  called  Victoria  Land,  was  visited  by  Cantata 
Ross,  of  the  English  expedition,  in  1841 
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